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FORWARD 


he present volume is a collection of articles published by Professor James R. Russell 

of Harvard University, in various journals over the past decades. James Russell has 
been one of the pioneers in the field of Armenian and Iranian Studies, where he has 
demonstrated the importance of Iranian civilization for pre-Christian Armenia. The 
connection between the two civilizations has been part of the tireless work of Professor 
Russell, and | hope this publication shows the immense importance of his work for 
both Armenian and Iranian Studies. | would like to thank Professor Houri Berberian, 
Director of the UC Irvine Armenian Studies Program, as well as Mr. Mamigonian and 
the National Association for Armenian Studies and Research (NAASR), for supporting 
the publication of this book. 


Touraj Daryaee 
Maseeh Chair in Persian Studies & Culture 
University of California, Irvine 
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TWO ROADS DIVERGED: 
ANCIENT CAPPADOCIA AND ANCIENT ARMENIA 


James R. Russell 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could... 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, and I. 
I took the one less travelled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


Robert Frost 


Its Achaemenian Persian conquerors named the region Kat- 
patuka in the sixth century B.C. In Middle Persian, it appears as 
the shahr, “realm,” of Kaputakya in lists of the lands recon- 
quered by Shapur I and evangelized by the Zoroastrian high- 
priest Kartir. Greek usage follows: Cappadocia. But the Armeni- 
ans use an older name, Gamirke, a relic of the Cimmerian inva- 
sions of the place in the seventh century B.C.; this is the Gomer 
of the Hebrew Bible. The river Halys separated it on the west 
from Phrygia; the great ramparts of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
ranges bound it on the south, and the Euphrates—western fron- 
tier of Armenia and of the various Iranian empires of antiquity— 
marked its eastern extremity. The native population was of Hit- 
tite stock, related to the Indo-Europeans whose empire domi- 
nated central Anatolia in the second millennium B.C. until the 
migrations of speakers of other Indo-European languages—the 
linguistic ancestors of the Phrygians and Armenians. The most 
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ancient Cappadocians worshipped a variety of gods, such as 
Perwa, a warlike divinity to whom the horse was sacred (Cappa- 
docia always was famed for its horses, even as was Armenia); 
Shiwats, god of the day; Karmrushipash, goddess of healing and 
magic, who resides in the deeps of the Great Sea; and gods of 
the Sun and Moon, of storms, of gateways and pestilences, and 
of mountains and rivers. Their word for “master” was ishkha, a 
word some linguists have suggested is the ancestor of Armenian 
ishkhan. The word shuppiya, meaning “holy,” is likely to be 
etymologically related to Armenian surb.' 

Much of what is known of ancient Anatolian affairs comes 
from the annals of the Assyrians, who had long maintained 
communities of merchants in Cappadocia: a number of their in- 
scribed tablets, dating back to the twentieth century B.C., have 
been found at Ktiltepe, near the site of the ancient town of Kan- 
ish. Assyrian records call the Thraco-Phrygian newcomers 
Mushki, and they left their mark in Cappadocia: the city re- 
named Caesarea by the reign of Archelaus in Roman imperial 
times (Armenian: Kesaria/Gesaria; Turkish: Kayseri) originally 
bore a form of their name, reproduced as Mazhak by Armenians, 
and Mazaca (Mazaka) by the Greeks. In the biblical book of 
Daniel, the three Hebrew children of the fiery furnace bear the 
Anatolian names Shadrach, Meshech (this is the Mushki-word!), 
and Abednego. Since the Acts of the Apostles (2.9) in the New 
Testament mention Cappadocian-speaking Jews at Jerusalem, it 
is likely that there were local Anatolian converts to the faith. 
Saint Basil of Caesarea heard people he calls “Mesopotamians” 
speaking their own language in Cappadocia in the fourth century 
A.D. This was probably a dialect of Aramaic; and among its 
speakers were followers of pagan Semitic cults, Jews, and, later, 
Christians. 

Although parts of the plateau are arid, Cappadocia’s mines 
ensured its prosperity from earliest times. The country folk ate 
their cheese and yogurt with porridge or bread of rough grains, 
saving the finer crop for sale; city dwellers, as in ancient Arme- 
nia, ate a lot of pork. The porous limestone topography that cre- 


" See Albrecht Goetze, “The Theophorous Elements of the Anatolian Proper 
Names from Cappadocia,” Language 29 (1953): 262-77, and “Some Groups of 
Ancient Anatolian Proper Names,” Language 30:3 (1954): 349-59. I am indebted 
to Professor John Huehnergard for these references. 
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ates the region’s strange landscape of cones made it practical for 
the Cappadocians to carve out cave dwellings and whole subter- 
ranean cities, of obvious utility in the harsh Anatolian winters. 
One may compare to these the subterranean city at Armenian 
Ani, as well as the semi-dugout Armenian glkhatun houses. Cit- 
ies were few: the Persian satraps ruled at Gazioura, whose name 
suggests that it was little more than a fortified treasury; and the 
Greek geographer Strabo mentions Mazaca and Tyana as the 
main urban concentrations. Mazaca is on the main east-west 
trading road across Anatolia, at the foot of Mount Argaeus (Ar- 
menian: Arkeos/Argeos; Turkish: Erciyes Dagh) and surrounded 
by fertile farm land. But, unlike western Anatolia, Cappadocia 
did not undergo the heavy urbanization that went hand-in-hand 
with Hellenism, and had no network of cities: as in Armenia, 
most of the inhabitants lived in villages that were part of large 
estates held by local dynastic noble clans. Some of these hold- 
ings were temple estates, whose priests were hereditary and of 
noble rank: the priest of the goddess Men, a lunar divinity, at 
Comana (moder Shar, near Tufan-beyli), was second to the 
king and the temple possessed 6,000 slaves. After the destruc- 
tion of the Persian Empire by Alexander, Cappadocia was ruled 
by the descendants of the Achaemenian satrap, Ariarathes.’ Al- 
though the Ariarathids claimed Darius the Great as an ancestor, 
they nonetheless happily intermarried with the Macedonian Se- 
leucids and Pergamene Attalids and gave their children Greek 
schooling. Ariobarzanes, also with an Iranian name, succeeded 
them but ended up at odds with the local nobility because his 
support for Rorhe indicated a trend towards strong, centralized 
monarchy that they opposed. All of this, again, is analogous to 
the situation in Armenia: local, semi-independent nakharar- 
doms held together by a king who was primus inter pares—first 
among equals. And the kings of Armenia, too, all had Iranian 
names and blood lines. 

In religious matters, ancient Cappadocia experienced strongly 
the influence of the Iranian religion, Zoroastrianism, just as Ar- 
menia did. At Farasha, in the southeast of the country, was 


? On the political history of Cappadocia in ancient times see Richard D. Sul- 
livan, Near Eastern Royalty and Rome, 100-30 B.C. (Toronto: Toronto University 
Press, 1990), and David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950). 
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found a bilingual inscription in Aramaic and Greek that reads: 
“Sa(n)garios, son of Magaphernes, strategos* of Ariaramneia, 
sacrificed to Mithra.” Sangarios is the native Anatolian name of 
a river in Phrygia; Magaphernes is Persian; and the verb trans- 
lated as “sacrifice” derives from the Iranian word for a priest, 
magu (from which comes “magic,” the Armenian mog-pet, 
“high-priest,” and so on). From Tyana, there is a dedication, in 
Greek “to the just god, Mithra” (the=i dikai=i Mithrai): Mithra, 
known in Armenia as Mihr, and, later, as Mher, is called “the 
judge” in Iranian texts. As in Armenia, he was a very prominent 
divinity; and Franz Cumont suggested the cult of Saint George, a 
Cappadocian, derives many of its features from the pre-Christian 
devotion to Mithra. There is ample evidence of the worship of 
other Zoroastrian divinities. At Ortakdy (ancient Nitalis), in the 
northwest of the country, was found a dedication to the goddess 
Anaitis, that is, Anahita, Armenian Anahit, who is hailed by the 
Persian epithet barzokhara, “of high Hara,” the latter being a 
legendary mountain in the Avesta. The Persians founded a sanc- 
tuary on a hill at Zela, where Anaitis, Omanos (perhaps Avestan 
Vohu Manah, “Good Mind”), and Anadatos were worshipped. In 
the fifteenth book of his Geography, Strabo speaks of the Per- 
sian magoi, “priests,” and their rites in Cappadocia, calling them 
also by the Greek term pyraithoi, “kindlers of the [sacred] fire.” 
A small, flat-topped altar was found at Biinyan, 21 miles/35 
kilometers east of Mazaca: it shows a man in “Median” dress—a 
tiara, kandys, trousers, high boots—with the Zoroastrian ritual 
bundle of twigs, the barsom (Armenian: bars-munke), in his 
right hand.‘ 

If the attire of the priests was purely Iranian, the coins of 
Cappadocia display temples containing cult images of the gods 
at Zela and Comana that are of typically Greek type, with a 
peristyle of columns surmounted by a triangular pediment.’ Such 


3 The strategos was the military governor of a region—a Seleucid institution, 
but one which became hereditary within landed families in Cappadocia, as it did in 
Armenia. 

“ On Iranian religion in Cappadocia, see Mary Boyce, A History of Zoro- 
astrianism, vol. 3 (Leiden: Brill, 1991). On the analogous Armenian practices and 
beliefs, see James R. Russell, Zoroastrianism in Armenia (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
Iranian Series, 1987). 

5 See Martin Jessop Price and Bluma L. Trell, Coins and Their Cities: Archi- 
tecture on the ancient coins of Greece, Rome, and Palestine (Detroit: Wayne State 
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architectural styles prove nothing in themselves about Helleniza- 
tion or the lack of it, since they were common throughout the 
Hellenistic East: one recalls that the Second Temple on Judean 
coins looks much the same, though of course it contains no cult 
image. Armenians and Parthians of the pre-Christian period built 
temples of a similar kind, with statues of the gods within. The 
Armenian texts use the Parthian term bagin to designate these, 
as distinct from atrushans, “[temples of] kindled fire” (Greek: 
pyraitheia) may be a translation of this word or one like it. The 
statues themselves were often Greek: a bronze image of Herak- 
les, for instance, has a Parthian re-dedication to the divinity Ver- 
ethraghna incised upon its thigh. Armenians equated the same 
divinity, Vahagn, with the same Herakles; and Movses Khorena- 
tsi mentions Greek statues that king Artaxias (Artashes) dedi- 
cated to his own, Iranian, gods. The Aramaic element in this 
blending of cultures is important, also. A bas-relief in “neo- 
Hittite style’ was found at Arebsun (ancient Arabissos, near 
Nevshehir). It may depict a kind of creation scene, and the ac- 
companying Aramaic inscription describes the marriage of the 
pagan Semitic god Bel to the goddess Daena Mazdayasnish, that 
is, “the Religion of Mazda-worship,” the personification of the 
Iranian faith. This is syncretism—the commingling of disparate 
religious traditions—in the most literal sense; and it gives some 
sense of the complexity of belief in the pre-Christian period in a 
region where so many different peoples and cultures lived to- 
gether. Again, this parallels the situation in Armenia, where in a 
pre-Christian pantheon that is largely Zoroastrian one finds 
paired with Aramazd (that is, Ahura Mazda, the chief Iranian 
divinity) the Aramaean god Barshamin, that is Baaeal Shamin, 
Lord of Heaven, who was regarded as the equivalent of the 
Creator-divinity of the Iranians. 

But perhaps the most important religious symbol of Cappa- 
docia was its highest mountain, the snowcapped Argaeus, whose 
name is a survival of that of the ancient Hittite mountain-god 
Kharg(ai)a, “the shimmering white mountain.” It was one of the 
most frequently depicted mountains of antiquity: on the reliefs 
of the Villa Hadriana, it personifies Cappadocia. Maximus of 
Tyre (Dissertationes 8.8) does not exaggerate in writing that it 


University Press, 1977), pp. 39, 98, 195. 
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was for the Cappadocians theos kai horkos kai agalma, “a god, 
an oath, and an emblem.” Strabo does: with pious hyperbole, he 
claims (Geography 12.2.7) that the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean were both visible from its summit.° The holy mountain 
appears on numerous coins and sometimes in bronze statuettes in 
the round, topped by a sacred symbol—an anthropomorphic god, 
a star, or an eagle. The latter could be a survival of Hittite ico- 
nography’; and it is noteworthy that in Armenia, too, were found 
statuettes of the Hellenistic period of a stylized mountain sur- 
mounted by an eagle. In the Armenian case, perhaps the moun- 
tain was meant to be Azat Masike, Greater Ararat; and the di- 
vine light above Argaeus may be parallel, mutatis mutandis, to 
the Christianized Armenian legend of the Lamp of the Saint 
Gregory the Illuminator (immortalized in Hovhannes Tuma- 
nian’s poem, Lusavorchi kanteghe) that the faithful can see shin- 
ing above Mount Aragats. Argaeus is shown also above a fire 
altar between two armed guardians, the latter a motif common 
on the later coins of the Sasanians.® Though the worship of Ar- 
gaeus went back to extreme antiquity, the Zoroastrians of Cap- 
padocia probably offered it reverence as they did to the other 
great mountains of Iran proper (note the dedication to Anahit “of 
high Hara” mentioned above): Parsi manuscripts down to com- 
paratively recent times contain a short prayer, called in Gujarati 
namaskar, addressed to mountains generally.? In Christian art, 


° See Peter Weiss, “Argaios/Erciyes Dagi—Heiliger Berg Kappadokiens: 
Monumente und Ikonographie,” Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik und Geldgeschichte 35 
(1985): 21-48. 

7 See Jutta Borger-Klahn, “Mons Argaius und Papana, ‘Die Berge’,” Anatolia 
and the Ancient Near East, Studies in Honor of Tahsin Ozgtig (1989), pp. 237-55. 
At Yazilikaya, the Hittite king Tudhaliya IV depicts himself upon a mountain, to 
signify his divine status. 

® See the drawings of Ayca Giiler accompanying the article “Kappadokia 
uluslari ve Erciyes kiiltii,” in Oghuz Giiler, Antik cagh ikonografisinde Erciyes 
(Istanbul: Arkeoloji ve Sanat Yayinlari, 1995). 

° See Dastur K.M. Jamasp-Asa and M. Nawabi, eds., MS 73: Nirangs, Afrins, and 
Prayers, Pahlavi Codices and Iranian Researches, vol. 28 (Shiraz: Asia Institute of 
Pahlavi University, 1976), pp. 67-68: Azh hama gunah paitita pasha-hemanom vispao 
gairyo ashakhvathrao pourukhvathrao  mazdadhata ashavano ashahe_ ratavo 
yaz(amaide), Ashem vohu (1), ahmai raescha. “l repent and atone for all sins. We offer 
worship to all the mountains, who are abundant in the well-being of truth, created by 
Mazda, righteous and lords of righteousness.” This is followed by recitation of the 
mantric prayer “Truth is the best good” and the series of short prayer formulae begin- 
ning with “May I have abundance. . . .” 
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TWO ROADS DIVERGED 


the Holy Cross is shown often on a stylized mountain: this could 
be, for Anatolians, both Golgotha and their own sacred moun- 
tain, whether Ararat or Argaeus. The transformation of such sa- 
cred images of the pagan past into icons of Christianity is illus- 
trated clearly in the case of the Cappadocian figurines of the 
Roman period of the sacred eagle perched between the antlers of 
a stag: a fresco at a church in Cappadocian Mavrucan, centuries 
later, shows Saint Eustathius on horseback, frozen, as a mag- 
nificent stag he has been hunting turns to face him, the Holy 
Cross between its antlers this time.'° 

The Urartians carved into rocky outcrops blind portals called 
“gates of the god:” the divinities were believed to dwell within 
the mountains. The gate at Tushpa, the center of the Urartian 
kingdom, with its encyclopedic inscription detailing the rites 
proper to the entire pantheon, was renamed by the Armenians 
Mheri durn, “the gate of Mithra,” and was enshrined in the na- 
tional epic with the additional symbolic and narrative details 
that, taken together, show Armenia to have been the place of 
origination of the great Mithraic mystery-religion and fraternity 
of the Roman Imperial era. The Phrygians carved similar blind 
portals as well as tombs in their mountains, sometimes with the 
old Anatolian goddess Kybele as poinia theron with her two li- 
ons in relief on the “door;” and a Turkish scholar has proposed 
an Urartian origin for this practice.'’ It would have had to cross 
Cappadocia, where there are some rock-cut tombs but no Urar- 
tian-style “gates of the god.” Instead, the porous stone of the 
region allowed the Cappadocians to carve whole temples within 
the rock—the famous cave-churches of the country may per- 
petuate an Anatolian belief in the sacred space of a rock or 
mountain. Several Cappadocian coins, though, do depict Mount 
Argaeus with two grottoes: one at the base contains cult objects; 
the second, higher on the mountain face, sometimes contains a 


!0 For the fresco, see Luciano Giovannini, ed., Arts of Cappadocia (Geneva: 
Nagel, 1971), figs. 101, 103. 

"See Fahri Isik, “Zur Entstehung der Phrygischen Felsdenkmiler,” Ana- 
tolian Studies 37 (1987):163-78. The old Anatolian myth of the birth of a god 
(Mithras!) or monster (Ullikummi) out of the rock seems to have traveled in the 
opposite direction, from west to east, through Armenia and specifically from there 
to the north Iranian epic of the Narts in the Caucasus. See Walter Burkert, “Von 
Ullikummi zum Kaukasus: Die Felsgeburt des Unholds,” Wiirzburger Jahrbiicher 
Jiir die Altertumswissenschaft 50 (1979): 253-61. 
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flame—suggesting perhaps a coalescing of Zoroastrian venera- 
tion for fire with the Anatolian belief in the mountain cave as the 
dwelling of the god. If Helios, often shown on coins standing on 
the summit of Argaeus with a globe in his right hand and a scep- 
ter in his left, represents Mithra, then one may see the reflection 
of a cult like that of the Armenian Mher in his cave.” As to the 
globe, this iconographic detail from the Greco-Roman tradition 
might indeed have been interpreted locally as the wheel of the 
Zodiac seen in Mithraic spelaea—the charkh-e falak “wheel of 
heavenly fate” Mher grasps, in his cave at Van. 

Cappadocia weathered the short-lived Pontic Empire of Mith- 
ridates Eupator and the even briefer hegemony of Tigran II the 
Great of Armenia, who in 77 B.C. deported Mazacans to popu- 
late his new capital, Tigranakert/Tigranocerta. During the reign 
of Tiberius—when Jesus Christ was a teenager—Cappadocia 
was fully and permanently incorporated into the Roman Empire, 
in a way that Armenia, closer to Iran, never was. The indigenous 
languages of western and central Anatolia, several of which em- 
ployed modified Greek alphabets, began to disappear after the 
second century A.D. Cappadocian still survived in the fourth: 
Saint Basil of Caesarea insists upon a doxology including at a 
certain point the conjunction “and,” which he has heard “Meso- 
potamians” use, apparently by grammatical necessity; and he 
adds, “Our Cappadocian dialect is similar; perhaps the Spirit 
foresaw how useful this word would be, when he gave the gift of 
tongues to the disciples!”"’ In his Letters, from the 370’s, he de- 


2 See William E. Metcalf, The Silver Coinage of Cappadocia, Vespasian- 
Commodus, Numismatic Notes and Monographs no. 166 (New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1996), pp. 9, 24, and plate 23. 

3 Saint Basil the Great, On the Holy Spirit (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Press, 1980), p. 112 (ch. 29.74). Karl Holl, “Das Fortleben der Volks- 
sprachen in Kleinasien in Nachchristlicher Zeit,” Hermes 43 (1908): 240-54, con- 
nected the survival of local languages to the proliferation of heresies. But, as 
Speros Vryonis has pointed out, tomb inscriptions of known heretics were in 
Greek, and, if anything, Saint Basil’s mention of Cappadocian suggests equally 
that the undeveloped, unsophisticated character of the local languages might have 
guarded against the subtleties of some heretical doctrines for which Greek phi- 
losophical vocabulary could have served as a vector. It seems a great deal is 
known about heresy in Asia Minor, not because it did not exist elsewhere, but 
because there were so many pious pens there to record it, and so many ancient 
agoras and isolated valleys where it might be propagated or escape persecution 
and endure. 
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scribes the surviving Zoroastrian community of the Magousaioi 
and their beliefs and customs; he mentions also the Cappadocian 
name of a month, Dathousa—this is Avestan Dathusho, “of the 
Creator” (modern Persian Dai), and the names of the other 
months, preserved in other sources, are Zoroastrian, too.'* But 
there is no evidence of Cappadocian as a written language, nor 
did any of the Cappadocian Fathers perceive any need to read 
the Scriptures, preach the faith, or write theology in any lan- 
guage besides Greek. 

Armenia, whose pre-Christian culture and institutions were 
so similar to Cappadocia’s, took a different road: on the other 
side of the Euphrates, the fractious nakharars and the hereditary 
high-priesthood of the Grigorians, a branch of the royal family 
(shades of Comana!), able better to balance the competing 
claims of the duo imperia summa, Romanorum Parthorumque 
(Pliny, Natural History 5.88), could control and limit to their 
advantage the Hellenization of their culture, as a counterweight 
to Iranian and Christian Syrian influences. But Armenia’s 
greater sense of isolation from the centers of Christendom also 
contributed to a nascent sense of unique, separate identity for 
which there is no evidence in Cappadocia or elsewhere in Anato- 
lia. This nationalism expressed itself, not only in the Biblical 
paradigms of Daniel or the Maccabees, but also in the deliberate 
cultivation of such ethno-genetic myths as the tale of Hayk and 
Bel or the legends of the missions of the Apostles and the Ilu- 
minator, incrusted with the matter of heroic epic. 

The Cappadocians, having succumbed once to Hellenization, 
were ripe, with the disintegration of Byzantine rule in Anatolia, 
for subsequent Turkification.!° Though Greek Christian commu- 
nities survived in the region until 1923, they can scarcely be re- 
garded as the bearers of an ancient Anatolian culture. The Ar- 
menians took another road, and it led to Mashtots. With the ac- 
quisition of a perfect alphabetic script, a sophisticated written 
language, and a critical mass of translated and original texts, 


14 See Stephen Mitchell, Anatolia: Land, Men, and Gods in Asia Minor, vol. 1: 
The Celts in Anatolia and the Impact of Roman Rule (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993), pp. 170-76, on the indigenous languages. 

5 On these processes, see Speros Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hel- 
lenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through 
the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1971). : 
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Armenia became, in the profoundest and most inviolable sense, 
independent and indestructible. It possessed an intellectual and 
spiritual identity sufficient unto itself yet subtle and flexible 
enough to experience infinite development without loss of self, 
no longer dependent on politics or place, impervious to co- 
optation by any imperial culture. The paths of Armenia and 
Cappadocia—both Anatolian, both rich in diverse cultures and 
beliefs, both of similar social structure, both converted to Chris- 
tianity—diverged. Armenia took the road less traveled by, and 
that has made all the difference. 


10 
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Abstract 


The hapax *framastaq in the Babylonian Talmud is a loan from a Middle Iranian slang word for the 
penis; from its base comes the common Armenian verb Armstkel, “to shove in”, which is not 
attested in Classical texts and might have had an obscene connotation in ancient times that it no 
longer possesses. 


Keywords 


Slang, Babylonian Talmud, Sasanian dynasty, Buzandaran, KGroghlu, framastaq, marz-, malidan, 
hrmStkel, Alecander Romance, Busasf, Paruyr Sevak 


The Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud is replete with Middle Iranian loan 
words, some of which reflect the same dialect variations as the Middle Iranian 
loans into Armenian of roughly the same period: hraman instead of framan for 
“command”, navasard instead of no sal for “new year’, and so on. The narratives 
in the text abound in Iranian themes, too; and in recent years a number of 
scholars, notably Daniel Sperber, Isaiah Gafni, Shaul Shaked, Yaakov Elman, and 
Geoffrey Herman have been exploring these. They are of interest to the study of 
ancient Armenia in both expected and unpredictable ways. For instance, we 
learn that in the fourth century the Sasanian monarch Sabuhr (Shapur II, r. AD 
309-379) sat down to lunch with the Jewish Exilarch and the two august 
personages dined upon a single ethrog—a sort of citrus fruit used by Jews during 
the festival of Sukkot. This sounds rather silly on the face of it and it is probably 
an abbreviation: presumably they ate, and most definitely drank, a great deal 
more. The dessert of fruit is most likely to be understood as a kind of rhetorical 
shorthand for the comfortable intimacy of friendship and leisure the two men 
enjoyed. This was an enviable situation for the leader of a religious minority of 
course. In a world of swords and sabers one checked at the entrance to the 
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dining-tent or left with horse and groom, here they were concluding their meal, 
wielding a little fruit knife of peace. 

Knowing that this shorthand was current and understandable to 
contemporary readers and listeners adds pathos to the already poignant scene of 
the death of the Armenian king ArSak II imprisoned by the same Sabuhr. One 
recalls that the epic narrative of P‘awstos, the Buzandaran, leads one through a 
series of confrontations, each a set piece of oral topoi, at the climax of which the 
Armenian Arsacid was cast into the Fortress of Oblivion. There, thanks to the 
interventions of his faithful eunuch Drastamat, he was allowed to enjoy a last 
feast in the manner of kings: he reclined on pillows, watched dancing girls, and 
suddenly reached for a fruit knife and ended his life. Once we know the register 
of symbols, the little fruit knife as suicidal weapon becomes that much more 
tellingly poignant, that much sadder. And one might add that free men at feasts 
after they surrendered their heavier, longer blades were still allowed to retain in 
a scabbard strapped to the upper leg a sort of pocket dagger, in Armenian nran, 
which one explain from Iranian *ni-rana- literally “on the thigh”. Arsak was 
lacking even this token weapon allowed any nobleman at any occasion. One 
mentioned pillows: in Parthian and Sasanian society, the more pillows one 
reclined upon at a feast, the more elevated one’s rank was; and Armenian 
custom followed the practice, even using the standard Sasanian term for 
“pillow”, balis, to mean an honor bestowed. In the Middle Ages, the khalat, or 
robe, was to take place of the latter. So in the Talmud a Rabbi losing a 
disputation has one mat after another yanked away from underneath him till he 
dies—yet another example of how an image can be inverted to drive home a 
point in a standard tale.’ 

Many are familiar with a cycle of epic tales about a Robin Hood-like figure 
called in Turkish K6roglu, “Son of the Blind Man”: multiple versions exist in 
Armenian, as well as the Turkic languages, Kurdish, and even Modern Greek. 


* The locus classicus for the investigation of this technique is Professor Nina Garsoian’s analysis 
of the transformation of Trdat the Great in the Agathangelos into a pig for his imprisonment of St. 
Gregory: here it is the royal varaz, the boar-totem of Verethraghna, that is inverted. | have 
proposed, in a study of the bas-reliefs on the drum of the Cathedral of the Holy Apostles, an 
inversion in the opposite direction in the same narrative cycle: the thirteenth “Apostle” is Gregory, 
beset by two serpents. These torture him as they do the imprisoned Zahhak; but the Christian saint 
will overcome them and emerge bringing salvation rather than apocalypse (see Russell 2004: 1165- 
1191). 
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The story begins with the father of the hero, who is master of the royal stables, 
being blinded. In ancient Iran, the akhwarrbed, “stable master’, was part of the 
court hierarchy but also the lowliest courtier. Of Rabbi Yehuda I the Babylonian 
Talmud says, Ahoréré da-Rabbt ‘atir mi-Shabur malkd, “The Rabbi’s stable-master 
[using a Persian loan word, the same as that found in Armenian] was richer than 
king Shapur’”. So the office is a marked term whose meaning is best understood 
in its Parthian and early Sasanian context: it calls the attention of the listener to 
an epic or folk tale to what I would term a switching point in the narrative plot. 
That is, the son of the stable master can move either up or down in the social 
order. In this case the man is blinded for a supposed offense of /ése majesté and 
his son becomes a bandit-leader, an anti-king who dedicates his life to avenging 
his father’s unjust humiliation. The mention of the stable master is not so much 
Jewish hyperbole as Talmudic shorthand based upon the realia of Parthian and 
Sasanian society in Mesopotamia; and we can see how the topos, when 
understood in its Iranian context, serves as an anticipatory signal in the 
narrative from the Armenian highland from which the K6roglu cycle drew its 
core material. 

Reuven Kipperwasser, a prominent Israeli Iranist and Talmudist, recently 
called my attention to a passage in tractate Mo‘ed Qatan 18a of the Babylonian 
Talmud, in which Avitul the Scribe (or maybe the Barber, there is some dispute 
about how to read his epithet) says in the name of Rav Papa that “the Pharaoh 
who lived in the time of Moses was one amah tall, his beard was one amah long, 
and his *framastaq was one anah and one zereth long”. This fulfills the prophet 
Daniel’s observation (Dan. 4.14) that God appoints the lowest of men over the 
kingdom of men, the text smugly observes. The average height of a man in the 
Talmud is four amahs; so the king of Egypt is a priapic dwarf. The text adds that 
he was a magus—a Zoroastrian. Prof. Martin Schwartz has proposed in 
correspondence for framastak, a hapax, a persuasive derivation from the base 
marz- “rub”, with preverb fra-. The base gives us both the Armenian loan marz- 
em “exercise” and Persian mdl-idan “to rub” (so Persian-in-Turkish peshtimal, 
“back-rubber’, i.e., “towel”).’ In the Armenian version of the Alexander Romance 


? Jastrow explains Talmudic Aramaic parmast-aq as contrectatus or extensus, membrum virile, 
citing Pers. parmastak. The latter New Persian form is not cited by Steingass, but one finds parmas- 
idan “touch, extend” (Steingass). (The suggestion is cautiously advanced here that Turkish parmak 
“finger” may be the result of a loan from Iranian, digit and penis being typologically related.) This 
loan-word from Middle Iranian into the Aramaic of the Jews of Parthian or Sasanian Mesopotamia 
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the Egyptian Pharaoh Nectanebos is a rather pathetic figure: he dies by falling 
into a hole he has not noticed because he was too busy discoursing on the 
mysteries of the stars above, as the young Alexander observes with prim 
indifference. The hapless Egyptian is depicted as indecently lustful, too. When 
he meets the gullible Olympias, i t‘aguhin macuceal karuc‘aw aranc‘ t‘ap‘eloy, 
k‘anzi ér vawasamol i kanays “at (the sight of) the queen he stiffened with an 
erection without ejaculating, for he was crazed by lust for women” (Simonyan 
1989: 73). 

The Iranian term for the membrum virile found in the Talmud is not attested 
in modern Persian or Classical Armenian. But one recognized it at once as the 
source of the common modern Armenian denominative verb Armstk-el, “to push 
or ram in hard”. The word escaped the notice of both the great etymological 
lexicographers of the 20th century, Adjarian and Jahukyan; and it does not 
appear in the 19th century Nor Bargirk‘ since it is not attested in Classical 
Armenian texts. Yet it is self-evidently a loan into Armenian from northwestern 
Middle Iranian, probably in the Arsacid or early Sasanian period, a slangy term 
for penis that appears to have been fastidiously bypassed by Christian writers, 
even though its southwestern Middle Iranian form was judged suitable for the 
purposes of a scabrous, derogatory Talmudic yarn about the detestable, priapic 


in the era of the compilation of the Babylonian Talmud may have been vocalized in fact as 
*framastak; and the Iran. form may be derived from Olr. *fra-mar-, with a base H.W. Bailey 
suggested in his Dictionary of Khotan Saka could mean “mark, feel”. Kohut proposes an etymology 
from the base vaxs- “grow, sprout” with preverb fra- “forth”. Such a shift from v to m is normal, as is 
the reduction of the cluster xs to §; and the form is possible. Moreover, one notes that the base with 
prepositional fra- is indeed attested in Ya8t 19.50, in a series of boastful physical threats against the 
man-dragon tyrant Dahaka after the latter has threatened the sacred fire: fra Iwgm zadangha 
uzuxsane “I'll mount both your buttocks!”. Such a passage would have lent itself in popular 
tradition precisely to the kind of vulgar sexual jocularity one finds in the Talmudic passage. Prof. 
Martin Schwartz finds scant foundation for Bailey's understanding of the root as “feel” and argues 
that mar- cannot produce *masgtak in Parthian. (But one notes at least Olran. *fra-jar-> Arm., via 
Pth., hra-Zar-em, “take one’s leave of, reject” and hraZest, “farewell”.) Schwartz instead proposes a 
derivation from the well-known base marz- “rub”— this is the root that produces New Persian mal- 
idan. (One may recall the Arm. surname Peshtimaljian, from Pers.-in-Tk. “towel maker’.) The latter 
is very well attested in Armenian of all periods, cf. marz-em “exercise”, marz-aran “stadium”, etc. In 
Pahlavi the base can have a sexual overtone, as in kun-marz, “anal intercourse”, an activity of 
which the Zoroastrian books universally and sternly disapprove (unless, one supposes, one is 
Taxma Urupi or another Kayanian hero sticking it to Azi Dahaka). 
3 Albert Wolohojian’s English translation bowdlerizes the passage. 
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Egyptians. In this disregard for Egypt the Jews of Mesopotamia shared a 
sentiment with their Zoroastrian neighbors. The Pahlavi books call “Alexander 
the Accursed” (he is never “the Great”) musrayig menisn, “the Egypt-dweller’— 
clearly, the son of a fellow with endowments much like those of his ancestors. In 
Armenia, meanwhile, *hramastak would have endured down the ages in 
unrecorded vernacular usage, surfacing only when the latter began to be 
chronicled; and by then, only the derivative verb remained, its meaning having 
become innocuous. Such de-demonizations are fairly common, within the 
Iranian sphere: Asmussen long ago noted that the Avestan demoness of sloth, 
Busyqsta, a personified optative “let it be (later)”, becomes a Judaeo-Persian 
common noun for sleep, busdasf; which has no connotation of evil. And for the 
tendency to render innocuous sexually explicit expressions one might cite the 
Modern English example of “suck”. “This coffee sucks” means that the beverage 
tastes terrible, not that it has become mysteriously endowed with very unlikely 
erotic skills. (The lyric “where the bees suck” of the Bard in The Tempest has been 
ruined for this modem ear, which hears but a complaint about somehow 
inadequate insects.) Michael Adams, in his book Slang: The People’s Poetry, 
points out that the derogatory use of the verb actually had nothing to do with 
fellatio originally, though everybody polled wants, it seems, to think it does 
anyhow. Fra-marz-, hrmstkel, “shove it in”: honi soit qui mal y pense. We can 
recover something of the conversational language of ancient Armenia, and 
imagine some of the topoi of its storytelling, too, by looking at two kinds of 
sources: Irano-Talmudica and the modern Armenian lexicon; and by applying 
some of the methods of analysis of the folktale. The hramastak signaled a lustful 
rascal of a king; an axorapet minding the royal mounts was a low courtier about 
to get rich or rebel; one counted pillows and measured the tension of position 
and prestige; and a knife at table, depending on its size, was to be a symbol of 
amity or tragedy—Chekhov’s rifle on the wall that must be fired by the end of 
the play. 

But the story does not end here for Armstk-el. The study of Pahlavi and 
Talmudic Aramaic are enriched by a knowledge, not only of ancient Armenian, 
but of the modern language, as here. Those other tongues are dead, but 
Armenian is fertile and alive, and its literature evolves with old words and new 
imaginings; so we find forms of this verbal base, for instance, in the poem 
“Nightfall” (Giseramut) of the great poet Paruyr Sevak (1924-1971), in his cycle 
Eticé luys, (“Let there be light!”, (Sevak1g69;: 32): 
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The automobiles 

That seemed until now to be blind, 

Blind as a cat's newborn brood 

Now see one another and kindle their eyes. 


And the silence already 

Is thrusting all else aside 

To clear itself its proper place 

And from that long-drawn thrust 

The mountains appear to have moved afar. 


‘U lrut‘yuna 
Arden amen inc‘ hrmstorum é, 
Or iren hamar kargin tet bac‘, 
Ev ayd tevakan hrmstoc‘ic' é, 
Or herac‘ac en tvum lernera’. 


Loneliness, like Khayyam, is getting drunk, 
Getting drunk and cursing God. 

And now the good dogs’ bark, 

It seems, is not at all a barking but a prayer 
Dispatched to blasphemed God 

To ask Him that He pardon His abuser. 


The dark becomes a wet sponge on the board 
Erasing all the sky till heaven 
Is slowly encrusted with hoar frost of stars. 


And men begin to speak 

Less, and more quietly, 

Since the lights and the lamps 

Tell more eloquent tales. 

Every house sends forth 

Its declaration to the sky 

In the cry of a child, 

A mother’s call, 

The animals’, 

The cars’ 

Telegraphic bleat and bark, 

But above all else in these, 

The lights that burn and blink, go out, 
Unending, corresponding 

To an alphabet, a new Morse code. 
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And then, 

When all these voices are already still— 
The lights, as well— 

It seems the time has come 

For the universe to respond: 

In sleep all men receive their answers 

In the shape of nightmares or good dreams. 


Good dreams alone to you, my darlings; 
Let your nightmares only come to me, your friend. 


The verb becomes a part now of an introspective meditation on the way 
silence comes to a great city, Erevan, at dusk, the mountains in the darkness and 
the quiet seeming to recede. It is not merely de-demonized, but ennobled in its 
context. The poet, seemingly standing aside to perceive the esoteric language of 
the nightfall, emerges at the end beside us, a friend ready to shoulder even the 
weight of our nightmares. The scholarship of Professor Garnik Asatrian 
embraces all the provinces and ages touched upon in this philological note, and 
many more; but those who have rejoiced in his hospitality know a Parthian 
paradise on the plain of Ararat where good wine and conversation mingle with 
the magic night, and many are the burdens he has shouldered for us as a friend, 
like a titan on Masis or a hero of Sasun, for which our gratitude will have no end. 
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AN ARMENIAN SPIRIT OF TIME AND PLACE: THE SVOT 
by 
JAMES R. RUSSELL 
Harvard University 


To the memory of Dr. Nira Stone, 
historian of Armenian art at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel; 
beloved wife of the great Armenologist Prof. Michael Stone; and good friend.! 


Some outlaws live by the side of a lake 

The minister’s daughter’s in love with the snake 
Who lives in a well by the side of the road 
Wake up, girl, we’re almost home 

We should see the gate by moming 

We should be inside by evening 


— Jim Morrison, “Not to touch the earth”.? 


The Svot, or Svod in Western Armenian, is a mythical creature of Arme- 
nian folk belief that lives during the colder months of the year in the 
walls of the house or the stable (gom). February is called “Svotsmonth”, 
Svotamis; and the rite of banishing the Svot, called “Svot-outing”, 
Svotahan, takes place the last night of February. Svot (i) turs, Adar/ 
Mart (i) ners! “Out with the Svot; in with Adar (March)!” cries the lady 
of the house, banging on the wall of home or stable with a broom, her 
under-drawers (vartik‘), or strips of leather. The Svot dislikes having to 
leave its cozy home for the warmer months of the year, and can be heard 
to complain. But it then dutifully, if perhaps grumpily, goes out into the 
family’s fields to work. Presumably it returns the following winter to its 
comfortable lair in the wall.3 In Malatya (Gk. Meliténé), Armenians 


' This article was presented in abbreviated form as a paper at the Workshop on Arme- 
nian Folklore and Mythology (Cambridge, MA, August-September 2013) organized and 
hosted by the Mashtots Chair in Armenian Studies, Harvard University, and co-sponsored 
by the ATEA, SAS, NAASR, and ALMA. The workshop was dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. Nira Stone. 

2 Sugarman 1991, p. 89. 

3 See Russell 1987, pp. 333-334. This paper expands considerably upon the data pre- 
sented in that book; and my conclusions are now appreciably different in some respects. 


REArm 36 (2014-2015) 13-59. 
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believed the Svot was an invisible being that deceived people by leading 
them away to faraway places. This kind of Svot — if that were all it did — 
would then have to be a creature wholly of barren tracts or wastelands 
remote from human habitation, different from the house spirit described 
above. But this is probably not the case, and the report focuses on only 
one aspect of the spirit’s activity. For according to beliefs recorded in 
various places, after being driven out of the house the Svot might try to 
sneak back in, in the form of a cat, or in the guise of a relative returning 
after a long absence. Then, in a mischievous or vindictive mood it might 
invite people out for a long walk, lead them astray, and abandon them. 

As to its appearance, in Xarberd (Tk. Harput) the word Svot was also 
used as a pejorative epithet for people with hideous (aylandak) faces; 
and in some places it was thought to be a demon or evil spirit as tall as 
a tree. As we shall see presently, the word might be applied to super- 
natural beings who were not house spirits at all and were very gruesome 
and terrifying indeed. Belief in the spirit was widespread over historical 
Armenia; and variants of the word in Armenian dialects include shod, 
Sivod, Suved, and Suét. Armenians of Kesaria (Tk. Kayseri, i.e., Caesarea 
of Cappadocia where St. Basil lived) spoke of the Svot as a spirit that 
appeared on the night of the Feast of the Presentation of Our Lord to the 
Temple (Arm. Tearnandaraj). 

The latter, celebrated on 13" February, is the Christian Armenian 
winter festival of fire equivalent to Western Candlemas, and comes in 
the month Ahekan of the ancient Armenian calendar, a name derived 
from from the Old Iranian *Athrakdna- “Fire festival”. The late Profes- 
sor Zaven Xa‘atyan of Erevan wrote an important essay on the Svot that 
I have offered in translation in full from the original Armenian as Appen- 
dix 1 of this study, providing additional data and important insights. He 
concluded that the Svot was a house spirit who lived indoors in the cold 
months, stimulated thoughts of love and procreation as springtime 
approached, and then went to the fields to help the family’s crops grow. 
The great ethnographer Prof. Hranus Xafatyan, kindly provided his pub- 
lication to me and added one of her own on Tearnandaraj, with data on 
the Svot. She reports: “The smoke and fire of Tearnandaraj burned the 
spirits called Svot and xonjoloz — demons that supposedly manifested 
themselves at the beginning of the new year and remained till this feast. 
After the evening meal the woman of the house would sprinkle a few 
drops of wax on her children’s hats and other head-coverings from a 
candle kindled in church so that the spirit called Svot might be unable to 
enter the house and take them away. In order to prevent the entry of the 
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Svot the boards used to close the smoke-hole and window were smeared 
with ash from the bonfire. It was thought that a child born on the eve of 
Tearnandayaj would turn out very wicked and fiery since he had been 
‘born with the fire’. Children born on that day or on Easter were called 
lus-paron (for a boy) [i.e., “Mister Light” — JRR] or Jus-tatun (for a girl) 
[i.e., “Lady Light, with Tk. l-w khatun — JRR].”4 The custom seems to 
derive from the belief that in February the spirit acted lasciviously itself 
and put mischievous notions about love into the heads of the young; so 
the latter must be protected, though February’s child was evidently fated 
to be imbued with the proclivities of the house spirit in that transitional 
season. And as we shall see presently from the data from the village of 
Datem, the Svot, rather like Goethe’s Erlkénig, might entice or kidnap 
children. This would be of the same character as its propensity to lure 
people out of their houses, take long walks, and then abandon them. 
The detail of the strips of leather used to drive the Svot outdoors in 
February is particularly telling, with respect to the association of the spirit 
with fertility. It ought to remind one of the februa and other rites of Luper- 
calia, when young, half-naked Roman youths ran through the streets 
flogging women with strips of the hide of a sacrificed goat to encourage 
procreation. Such riotous, lewd festivities involving flagellation have 
survived in various forms, notably in the Western Mardi Gras or Car- 
nival; and there seem to be echoes also of these rites in its Armenian 
equivalent, Bun Barekendan, whose name might be translated as the 
Main (day) of Good Living, just before the Lenten fast. It is a feature 
that highlights the importance of the Svot to the physical wellbeing of the 
traditional agricultural household, with its livestock and its reliance on 
the fecundative renewal of nature at winter’s end. As one might expect 
with any seasonal observance, a coinciding date in the Christian calendar 
and a suitable etiology can be superimposed on a pre-existing feast; so 
accordingly some the Armenian rites are closest to those of their Zoroas- 
trian substrates, and the fire festival of February bears an obvious affinity 
to the holiday that survives as the modern Iranian jasn-e sadeh, or “Feast 
of the hundred days” before the vernal New Year. Indeed, the Classical 
Armenian name of the holiday, Tea*nandaraj, is shortened in some dia- 
lects to Terantez and the like, perhaps partly under the influence of the 


4 Hranu§ Xafatyan-Aiak‘elyan 2005, pp. 53-62. 

5 Cf. in particular the ritual cry, Mort‘é zt‘ot‘ovn, “*Flay the mumbler (goat?)”: on 
the rite in general and testimonia from the late medieval Armenian community of L’vov 
in Galicia (Poland/Ukraine), see Russell 2003. 
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unrelated but similar-sounding Iranian Tiranddz. People light a bonfire 
outdoors from tapers brought from within the church and leap over it, 
crying out me/eléd, “from your dying”. (The name of the fire itself in 
various places has taken on various deformations of this word, such as 
melemet.) That is, the celebrants hope the fire will transfer its warmth and 
strength to them, even as by kindling it they warm the earth itself in mid- 
winter and look forward to spring. But the ritual word may also have had 
reference at one time to the spirits of the departed, Clas. Arm. meyeloc‘. 
This is significant if in fact the Svot was the spirit of a great, departed 
ancestor, as is the case with the similar Russian house spirit, the domovoi. 
And in pre-Christian Armenia spirits that received the honorific Sahapet, 
“ruler of a realm”, had a particular chthonian connection — relevant to 
the otherworld and to the fertility of the earth. 

But to return to the bonfire, as it begins to smolder, people take embers 
from the fire (or, as we have seen, candles kindled in church) and carry 
them home to their own hearths. Village Armenians believed that if 
they brought home the half-burned logs of the Melemet [fire], those 
would expel the svot from their homes — a process evidently completed 
with the Svotahan. In one Armenian village the night of the Melemet of 
Tea‘nandaray was itself called Svot’s night (Svoti gigera), and svots were 
believed then to enter the bellies of cats.® 

One may add here to the dossier some interesting data on the Svot that 
have hitherto not been adequately considered by scholars: we travel first 
to a little Armenian hamlet. The Western Armenian village of Datem 


§ Hayoc‘ lezvi barbarayin bararan [“Dialect dictionary of the Armenian language”), 
Vol. 4, Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 2007, p. 283 et seq., s.v. Svod, Svotahan, 
Svotamis. Nowadays no study of folkloric belief is complete without a foray into the dark 
forests of the Internet; so, my virtual horse snorting nervously, my knuckles white on my 
digital lance, I rode into Google and found this entry at Mythbeasts.com: “Shvod, Mythical 
Number: #2991, Culture: Eastern European, Attribute: Humanoid, Attribute: Domestic, 
Attribute: Rural, Behaviour: Friendly. A household creature from old Armenian beliefs. 
They choose a family and inhabit their house over the Winter period. They protect the 
home and its property. However their real work is outdoors where during the summer they 
help tend the animals and crops. The Shvod tend to get very used to the warmth of the 
house during Winter, and so on the last day of February it is customary to use sticks and 
other soft tools to beat the interior walls of the house to disturb the Shvod. The frustrated 
creature then leaves the house to start work on the farm. 

Shvod has been viewed 31 times. 

Give Shvod a rating. [I gave it a positive rating — JRR] 

Vote Recorded! [replied Mythbeasts.com to JRR] 

(Shvod has been rated 0 stars) 5 Stars = I want Shvod as my pet! 4 Stars = Awesome. 
3 Stars = Interesting. 2 Stars = Nothing special. 1 Star = Best left as a forgotten myth. 
[Poor Shvod! What is it with those other thirty viewers? — JRR]” 
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(pronounced /Tadem/ by its people, whose descendants still call them- 
selves Tademts‘is) belonged in antiquity to the Lesser Armenian principal- 
ity of Sophene (Arm. Cop‘k‘) and the region of Anziténé (Arm. Hanjit‘).’ 
Contiguous to Cappadocia, and, later, the Byzantine frontier regions, it 
was a place where Armenians rubbed shoulders with Greeks and with 
speakers of Aramaic, the Christian Assyrians. The genocidal murder of 
the Armenians in their ancient homeland by Ottoman Turkey in the First 
World War and the subsequent ethnic cleansing of Anatolia by the suc- 
cessor state, the Republic of Turkey, entirely obliterated Datem and the 
hundreds of other Armenian cities and towns of the region. Many of the 
Tademts‘i refugees and survivors settled, like those of nearby Xarberd 
(Tk. Harput) and its environs, in the industrial centers of New England, 
particularly in and around Boston, Massachusetts. But in the early 20" cen- 
tury there had been over 1450 Armenian inhabitants of Datem; attached 
to the church of St. Astuacacin (i.e., Theotokos, the Holy Mother of 
God) was a school where about a hundred pupils were enrolled. Nearby 
stood the principal monastery, Datemavank‘ (Arm. vank‘, “monastery”), 
which is reputed by local tradition to have been built by St. Thaddeus 
the Apostle (Thierry dates the present ruins to the 16" century); the church 
of St. Astuacacin has been dated to the seventh century or earlier.® 
Though the still-flourishing village in the early years of the last century 
was fairly obscure, it had evidently been a place of greater importance in 
antiquity. The monastery was at one time the seat of a bishop; and the 
memorial volume (Arm. yusamatean) of the village asserts that Datemu 
[vank‘] was one of the four great historical monasteries of Sophene, the 
other three being Zardarié(‘), Sorsaray, and Xulay.? George of Cyprus 


7 Hayastani ev harakic‘ Srjanneri tetanunneri bararan [“Dictionary of the toponyms 
of Armenia and adjacent regions” ], Erevan, 1988, vol. 2, p. 47 gives the variants Datem, 
Dadim, Dadima, Datemaberd, Datim, Datma, T‘adem, and T‘atem. 

8 Thierry 1993, p. 24 no. 116, Datemavank‘ (variant T‘Ikativank, Greek Dadima): 
there is a photograph in Parsegian, Armenian Architecture (photoarchive), vol. 6, no. 106. 

9 Mxit‘arean 1958, p. 24. Some two hundred yusamateanner (“memorial books”) of 
the martyred provinces, cities, towns, and small villages of Western Armenia exist in print. 
Although the Armenian Genocide of 1895-1896 and 1915-1922 was unprecedented in 
the history of the ancient nation, indeed in human affairs, medieval Armenian literature, 
from long chronologies and histories to shorter colophons, is replete with narratives of loss 
and disaster. The genre of the ofb, or historical lament, is very old; and in the nineteenth 
century ethnographers developed methods, and founded numerous journals and monograph 
series, to record the many facets of a way of life already disappearing. So, like the Jewish 
yizk6or bikher “memorial books” (Yiddish) compiled in the wake of the pogroms after the 
First World War and the wholesale slughter of the Second, which draw upon the existing 
genres of lamentation, of ethnographic writing, and, not least, on pinkasim — community 
ledgers — the Armenian books such as Mxit‘arean’s are both old and new. At my suggestion 
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mentions, moreover, that Dadima, as the village was called in Greek, was 
the seat of a Metropolitan of the Greek church.'° Though the site has not 
been excavated, Byzantine pottery and coins have been found at the for- 
tress, Datemaberd, which towered over the village. To the west of it flowed 
the spring of St. Yovhannés; and Greek inscriptions cover the ruined 
church of the same name. The church was a place of local pilgrimage; 
and Armenians, Turks, and Kurds believed the spring to possess curative 
powers. A six-to-seven-hundred-meter-high hill crowned by the ruins of 
the aforementioned Datemaberd (Amn. berd, “fortress”) rose over the new 
town, which lay east of older ruins. The fortress itself was square in plan, 
with thirty-foot towers."! 

Datem is of particular interest to students of Armenian ethnography and 
religion because of its traditions concerning the Svor, which the Tademts‘is 
themselves would pronounce as /shavéd/. South of the small, domed shrine 
of the Forty Martyrs near the village, writes G. Mxit‘arean (Mkhitarian), 
the compiler of the memorial volume of Datem, “was the so-called Svot 
hillock (birak), about which innumerable tales are told. There is a small 
spring there, about which it is said that if little children wish to bathe in its 
waters, they are pulled into the spring and cannot return. To the west of 
the Svot stone (k‘ar) is the little expanse called Haramik, which is ringed 
by mountains. There are two springs there, and hillside lands that belonged 
in our day to P‘ehlivan [i.e., “brave or strong man”, from Persian pahlavan) 
Gogo and to the priest, Fr. Gurgén.”!2 Another spring near Datem was S63, 
whose bitter, salty waters were used in medicine. Haramik is remembered 
as the name of a marzpan [i.e., MPers. marzbdn, a provincial governor of 
Armenia in the mid-Sasanian period].'3 From the above references to bish- 
ops, metropolitans, and Sasanian satraps, as well as from the physical evi- 
dence of the fortress and the monastery and churches, it would seem Datem 
was a town of considerable importance in antiquity. 


my doctoral pupil Christian Millian has begun work on a thesis on the yusamatean genre: 
this has not, to the best of my knowledge, been undertaken before, though at least one 
fully catalogued Massachusetts collection of the memorial books exists, and there is now 
a research website on Armenian memorial books as well. 

0 Mxit‘arean 1958, p. 25. 

' Mxit‘arean 1958, pp. 21-22. 

12 Mxit‘arean 1958, p. 23. Hayastani ev harakic' srjanneri tetanunneri bararan [“Dic- 
tionary of toponyms of Armenia and ay asad regions” ], op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 154, describes 
as abundant the spring that flowed from Svot, a hill (blur) below Datem. 

3 Mxit‘arean 1958, p. 27. The name Haramik is not recorded in the dictionary of 
Armenian proper names of H. Aéarean. It would seem to be the common Arabic term for 
a sacred or forbidden enclosure, with Arm. diminutive suffix -ik, perhaps referring to the 
feared and respected Svot whose hillock stood nearby. 
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As to the name of Datem, the native Armenian folk etymological tradi- 
tion derives it from a law court, datastan, reputed to have been there in 
olden days. The latter word is an Iranian loan and the tradition may be 
not far off the mark, if one considers a possible derivation from the fairly 
important and widespread Old Persian personal name *Datama. There 
was an Achaemenid satrap of Cappadocia, known in Greek as Datamés, 
in the early fourth century BC, who rebelled against the king and cap- 
tured cities in Pontus on the Black Sea coast.'* The pioneering scholar of 
Iranian onomastics Prof. Ferdinand Justi, writing in the late 19" century, 
mentioned another person with the same name (and a different Greek 
nominative ending), Datamas, who appears in the Cyropaideia of Xeno- 
phon (which also mentions an Armenian, Tigranes, as the bosom friend 
of Cyrus), and as an abbreviated attestation of the form cited the form 
DATAM in Greek on coins. He considered the name a possible abbrevia- 
tion of *Datamithra-, with OP. data-, “created, given” or “law, judgment” 
and Mithra. The much more frequently and widely attested compound with 
these two elements in reverse order is of course Mithradata- “created by 
Mithra”, Gk. Mithridatés, New Persian Mihrdad, Milad. Mithradates VI 
Eupator of Pontus, indisputably the most famous bearer of this very pop- 
ular name, was the father-in-law of the Armenian Artaxiad king Tigran II 
the Great (95-56 BC). The name *Datamithra- can be interpreted as 
“Mithra the Judge” or “Judged by Mithra”.!5 Writing more recently, 
Prof. Manfred Mayrhofer, in agreement with Justi’s analysis, considers 
OP. *Datama, attested as Elamite Daddama, a shortening of Datamithra 
and one of a number of such “zweistammige Kosenamen”.!¢ If the name 
of Datem is not Iranian in origin, but still comes from a human proper 
name, it might be derived in part from an old Anatolian form containing 
the element Dada-: Zgusta cites, for instance, the personal names Dadas, 
Daddos, Dadeas, Dadeis, Dadé, Dadés, and Dadon. He notes also a Greek 
inscription from Athens that mentions one Dadatés Kappadox (i.e., the 
Cappadocian), which “est plut6ét un nom indigene de la Cappadoce, avec 
peut-étre 1’ adaptation 4 la terminaison des composés iraniens”.!” This is 
possible; but the name Dadatés might also be an Iranian theophoric form 
with the element ddta- with a hypocoristic or haplological abbreviated 
form of the divine name Dathusa. In his Letters, from the 370’s, St. Basil 


4 Magie 1950, p. 183. 

'5 Justi 1895, p. 81. 

16 Mayrhofer 1973, pp, 146, 284. 
'7 Zgusta 1964, s.v., and p. 683. 
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of Caesarea of Cappadocia describes the surviving Zoroastrian commu- 
nity of the Magousaioi and their beliefs and customs in his native land; 
and he mentions also the Cappadocian name of a month, Dathousa — 
this is Avestan Da6us6 “of the Creator (Ahura Mazda)” (moder Persian 
Dai). The names of the other old Cappadocian months, preserved in other 
sources, including several Armenian lists, are Zoroastrian, too. An Iranian 
derivation for Datem, with its element dat-, is more likely than the Old 
Anatolian forms, all of which have dad-, unless the Armenian is itself a 
deformation of another form, such as the name of the place as attested in 
Greek, Dadima. Without a telltale suffix that clearly indicates the name 
of a city’s builder or ruler, such as the Middle Iranian -kert “built by” 
(the Parthians indeed had a Mithradatkart; and there was Armenian 
Tigranakert) or -dpat “idem” (cf. Arm. VatarSapat, “built by Vologases”) 
or -Sat “joy of” (cf. Arm. ArtaSat, “Joy of Artaxias”), one’s proposed 
derivation of the name of the place from that of a man remains hypo- 
thetical. Datem was more than an obscure village in antiquity; so if it did 
bear a man’s name, then he might have been a person of some wealth 
and importance, belonging to the local Iranian or iranized nobility. If that 
man was one of the several Achemenid individuals named Datama — a 
name that, as I suggest, means something like ““Mithra the Judge” — 
then the local legend about a court, datastan (again locally pronounced, 
of course, tadastan), might be more than a mixture of creative Volksety- 
mologie and memory of Datem’s past greatness. It might preserve a grain 
of historical truth. 

In Datem, reports Mxit‘arean, “Melemét caused people great concern. 
They believed that during the days of Lent, the Evil spirit harassed peo- 
ple. All waited impatiently for this day. On the day of Melemét, every 
woman, young bride, and girl threw the Svot’s Hat (Jvoti gtaka) they had 
knitted into the fire to defeat (xap ‘anelu) evil. The women and brides, or 
girls who had attained adulthood, would stitch together multi-colored 
canvas bags they filled with a pinch of salt, a few grains of wheat, a little 
piece of garlic, and a pinch of mustard (anux, for standard Arm. ananux). 
They took this bag to the church and prayed there. The newly-wed cou- 
ples, numbering ten or fifteen every year, also took to the church a bundle 
of kindling and piled it in a broad space. They all waited for the service 
to end. At its conclusion the priest came out in his robe (Surjar) sur- 
rounded by deacons and unordained ministers (tirac‘u) with candles. 
They assembled on the steps of the church and then descended, candles 
lit, approaching the pile of kindling. A young man (ervitasard), candle in 
hand, approached the priest, kissed his hand, lit his candle from the one 
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the priest held, and waited near him. The priest recited a prayer of pro- 
tection (Pahpanic‘)'® over the youth, who, kissing the Cross, went over 
to the pile of kindling and set fire to it. The priest then circled the bonfire 
thrice with the clerks, other followers, and the people. After this rite came 
the turn of the newly-weds. Each couple in turn, hand in hand, would 
circle the bonfire thrice. Before the performance of the circuit our grand- 
mas waited with the Svot’s Hats in hand — and when the priest upon 
recitation of his prayer of protection ordered the newly-weds to begin 
their perambulation about the bonfire, they all cast the hats into it, crying 
out and praying, ‘Lord God, take away the Evil and bring the Good!’ 
(Tér Astuac, C‘ara tanes ew Barin beres). After this ritual a fearless 
youth kicked out the fire, wading right into it and scattering the embers 
about with his feet to break its power. Then all present began to kick at 
and scatter the burning sticks from all four sides and to pile into each 
other. Everyone tried to secure an ember to take home, in order to kindle 
a fire under his own roof to protect his home from the Evil one and from 
scorpions, and so that his chickens would lay eggs — in a word, so that 
Evil might be conquered and good things rain down on the home.”!® 
Children playing too close to the spring that issued from Svot Hill 
were in danger of being kidnapped by the spirit; and adult Tademts‘is, 
too, feared to look behind them on processions to the sacred shrines and 
springs on the edge of town, lest the Svor take them: “On the afternoon 
of Easter Saturday, people came out of church bearing candles: many 
wanted to go to S. Ohannés. The older women, taking the brides and girls 
with them, walked in pairs. The young men, also two by two, walked 
fifteen to twenty paces ahead, on condition that they not turn around. If 
anyone happened to look back, everybody to a man would cry out ‘I have 
sinned, I have sinned’ (Metay, metay), since they thought that the Evil 
one, the Svot, had nested in the boy’s heart (Svota ayd tlun srtin méj 
t‘arac ér). They believed that the Svot was even worse than Lot’s wife 
and the person who turned back would be transformed into stone, like 


'8 This prayer was most likely the fifteenth stanza of the Hawatov xostovanim “I 
confess in faith” of St. Nersés Snorhali (d. 1173), which was also employed in talis- 
mans: “Christ, protector of all, my your sheltering right hand be over me, by day and 
by night, when I sit at home, when I walk in the road, when I sleep and when I wake, 
that I may never be swayed. And have mercy upon your creatures and upon me, of 
multitudinous sins.” See Russell 2005. For the prayers by St. Grigor Narekac‘i employed 
to protect the home against nocturnal assault by natural and supernatural creatures, see 
Appendix 7. 

'9 Mxit‘arean 1958, p. 34. 
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the mountain Mnkalenc‘.2° When they reached the church of S. Ohannés, 
the boys still remained twenty paces away. The women entered the church, 
prayed, and piously lit candles, taking flat stones in the meantime from the 
ground and securing the candles to them. If it happened that the flat stone 
adhered to another on which many candles had left drops of wax before, 
it was considered a sign that the pilgrimage had been acceptable and the 
desire of the candle’s owner would be fulfilled. The mother of a girl would 
immediately take a kerchief out of her pocket, cover the girl’s head with 
it, and all would proceed to the stream, saying ‘St. John, let the hair of your 
horse’s tail shake two drops of water into my ears and fill them’ (Surb 
Ohannés, jiud pocin mazova erku kat‘il jur lec‘ur akanjis). The lucky girl 
would then make the sign of the Cross over her face. Wetting the little 
finger (Ckoyt‘) of her right hand she would sprinkle water on all the women 
and girls, conferring thanks...”?! So at Datem the Svor was not only a 
house spirit, addressed with rites similar to those described by HranuS 
Xaratyan, but the powerful, chthonic, tutelary spirit of a hillock with a 
spring disappearing deep within the earth. And there, at the onset of spring, 
it put the young in mind of love — a true nature spirit of fertility. 

And one may add to the material from Datem similar and striking 
testimony from the province of Dersim (Tk. Tunceli). Near the Armenian 
village of Artaberd?? was Svoti k‘ar, “Svot’s Rock”, a great, isolated 


20 one recalls here the nymphs of Leto or daughters of Goethe’s Erlkénig! — enticed 
little children to their doom. And youths passing by in procession dared not look back at 
girls, lest the Svot entice and possess them. One recalls the lines of The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner by Samuel Taylor Coleridge: “Like one, that on a lonesome road/ Doth walk in 
fear and dread,/ And having once turned round walks on,/ And tums no more his head;/ 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend/ Doth close behind him tread.” (On the exorcism of an 
Armenian-speaking spirit in Coleridge’s poem see J.R. Russell (1998,1999 [2000))). 

21 Mxit‘arean 1958, p. 36. St. John the Forerunner (Arm. Surb Yovhannés Karapet) is 
here envisioned as a mounted warrior saint, like Sts. George, Sergius, and Theodore. The 
popularity and tenacity of this image in Armenian popular Christianity cannot be over- 
emphasized. The three traditional mounted warrior saints appear together, each spearing 
with a lance a prostrate enemy underfoot, in bas relief on the royal Arcrunid church of the 
Holy Cross on Ait‘amar island in lake Van; and in June 2011, at a rare book shop in 
Erevan, Armenia, just below the Matenadaran on Ma8toc‘ Avenue, this writer purchased 
holy images of the three mounted saints, with printed prayers on the back to two, Georg 
and Sargis, featured in a rack of postcards for tourists. On the Armenian talismanic scrolls 
employed to protect women in childbed from the attacks of Lilith, called Al or T‘pta(y), 
three mounted saints are shown pursuing the demoness. As for Surb Karapet, he is an 
extremely popular figure in Armenian folk belief as the successor to the warlike champion 
of the pre-Christian pantheon, Vahagn (Avestan Vora@rayna-, Persian Bahram). 

22 Clearly an ancient name, with the suffix -berd, “fortress”, appended to the truncated 
form of what could once have been a noble proper name of the Arsacid era or earlier such 
as ArtaSés, Artawazd, Artawan, etc. with Olr. Arta- “Truth, Righteousness”. 
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boulder about 50 meters high. People believed the Svot would kidnap a 
child, hurl it from the top of its rock to die, descend to drink its blood, 
bury the body, let the flesh rot, and then dig it up again and eat it. In the 
village of Parti in the same region it was believed that the p ‘ir (lit. “elder”, 
Pers. pir; here an honorific for a revered tutelary spirit) of a sacred for- 
est nearby had chased the alk‘s and Svots into a subterranean tunnel. 
The warm mineral waters gushing from thence were believed to have 
been warmed and flavored by the fires the confined spirits kindled for 
themselves.” 

The origin of the word Svot itself is beyond reasonable dispute. Mard- 
iros Ananikian and subsequent scholars accepted a derivation from Clas- 
sical Armenian Sahapet, a genius loci — spirit of place — whose name 
is of obvious, standard Middle Iranian derivation from the MIr. of the 
Arsacid era, *Sahrpet, i.e., “ruler of a realm”. In the Agathangelos, fifth 
century, Tiridates the Great when interrogating St. Gregory the Illumi- 
nator asks ironically whether this Christ he preaches is some Sahapet ger- 
ezmanac‘, a tutelary ruling spirit of tombs. Eznik Kotbac‘i, Efc atandoc‘ 
(“Refutation of sects”, 5" cent.; recent Western students of the text prefer 
De Deo to this traditional title assigned to the work), para. 137, suggests 
that Satan makes the S‘ahapet, among other phenomena, look very large 
in order that people may worship it: Ew aynpés janay satanay zi zame- 
nayn ok‘ i barwok‘ aknkalut‘ené vripec‘usc‘é, ew i snoti yoys kapic‘é. 
Mecac‘uc‘ané yac‘s mardkan zvisaps, zi yorzam ahagink‘ erewesc‘in 
omanc‘, arnuc‘un znosa i pastawn. Karcec‘uc‘ané t‘e ew nhangk* inc‘ 
ic‘en getoc‘, ew Sahapetk‘ vayrac‘. Ew yet karcec‘uc‘aneloy ink‘n ker- 
parani kam i viSapi kerparans kam i nhangi imn ew i Sahapeti, zi aynu 
zmardn yiwrmé t‘iwresc‘é. “And in this manner Satan strives to make 
every one stray from expectation that is of good, and to bind them to vain 
hopes. He magnifies dragons in the eyes of men, so that when they may 
appear awesomely huge to some, they will make them an object of wor- 
ship. He makes people think there are some sort of crocodiles” of rivers, 
and Sahapets of the fields. And after making them think this, he himself 
takes the shape of a dragon, crocodile, or Sahapet, so that he may cause 
man to err after him.” 


23 See Halajyan 1973, pp. 43, 66. 

24 NP. nahang or nihang, “crocodile” (from Olr. *ni-fanj- “pull down”), whose exist- 
ence in Mir. as an Arm. I-w the text pf Eznik here proves. One Arm. MS has nahangi; so 
the word is a homonym of the well-known MIr. and Arm. nahang “province”. 
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In the high medieval period are mentioned Sahapetk‘ vayrac‘, that is, 
Sahapets of outdoor places — tilled field, vineyards, and the like. And 
Step‘an Malxaseanc‘ lists the additional, more recent forms Saharik, 
Saharuni, Saharac‘i as “forest dweller, a spirit of the forests, a Sahapet 
vayrac‘”, recognizing that the term is a synonym of Sahapet though 
unmarked by the element -pet, “lord, ruler” and cites (from Aéarean’s 
entry on the term in the Armenian Etymological Dictionary, it would seem) 
a late mythological usage, Koc‘ec ‘aw siluanos, or @ Saharac‘i, vasn zi i 
Sahar ew i mayris snaw, “He was called Silvanus, that is, Saharac‘i, 
since he was nurtured in the field (Sahar) and in the forests.” The various 
citations of Aéafean in his discussion of Sahapet make it plain that the 
term meant “ruler of a place”, whether of the fields (vayrac‘), orchards 
(aygeac‘), or — in the earliest attestation, from Agathangelos — of 
tombs (gerezmanac‘). He cites approvingly an Indic parallel adduced by 
Hiibschmann, kshetrapdla-, “guardian of a field”. But a derivation from 
Olr. *xSa@rapati- is secure. As for Saharik, it would appear to derive 
from MIr. Sahrig, with the basic meaning “belonging/appertaining to the 
realm”. T‘ovma Arcruni, 10" century, in his Patmut‘iwn tann Arcruneac‘ 
(“History of the house of Arcrunik‘’’), reports that he met travellers from 
Aplastan (possibly Zabolestan in Eastern Iran/Afghanistan) called Saxrik‘ 
(nom. pl.) who were hamakden, that is, sages who knew “all the (Zoro- 
astrian) religion”. It is clear theirs was a noble title; and Mas ‘iidi defines 
al-Saharija, the Arabic broken plural of sg. Saharij, from MIr. *Sah(a)rig, 
as a class of Sasnian officials chosen from amongst the landowners 
(dehq@n).”> It is possible then that the term Sahapet was replaced at some 
point in the medieval period by two terms: the etymologically related and 
equally honorific Saharik, used of the supernatural creature as a tutelary 
spirit of outdoor regions; and Svot, used of the creature — perhaps the 
very same one — when it lived in the house and was chased outdoors 
from there in the month of February, whose serendipitously coincident 
Aramaic name sounded like a truncated version of the Iranian titles. 

It might be noted that terms such as Saharik and Svot are not confined 
to ethnographical works but find their way into Armenian literature of 
the early 20 century: Armenians of this period were not the passive 
subjects of anthropological research but creators of high literary culture 
who reflected actively and creatively on their folk traditions and antiq- 
uities, fully possessing and assimilating them. The Western Armenian 
Symbolist poet Misak‘ Mecarenc‘ (Medzarents) was born in 1886 in 


2 See Russell 1987(a), p. 6. 
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the remote village of Bingean on the Euphrates near Akn, a place where 
Armenians lived a life steeped in ancient tradition, almost untouched by 
Islam or Ottoman rule; he died at Constantinople in 1908 of consump- 
tion. A connoisseur of his people’s antiquities, he uses Saharik to striking 
effect in two poems, perhaps the last breath, then, of the Classical Sahapet 
in texts. (See Appendix 7.) The svot has a kind of literary afterlife-after- 
the-afterlife, too: Hmayeak Arameanc‘, a leader of the Hné‘ak party and 
author of Veracnundi erkunk‘a (“The birth pangs of renaissance”), wrote 
under the nom de plume M.T. Swot, as in Krdera Tackac‘-Hayastanum 
(Azgagrakan niwt‘er) (“The Kurds in Turkish Armenia, Ethnographical 
Materials”), St. Petersburg: Puskinean tparan (Pushkin Publishing House), 
1905. 

The earliest (and sole) attestation of the Iranian form from which 
Armenian Sahapet was to derive comes from a trilingual inscription of 
the Achaemenian period from Xanthos in Asia Minor. In the Aramaic 
text Iranian-in-Aramaic /Strpty, that is, Iranian *xSathrapati-, “ruler of 
a realm”, is given as the equivalent of the divinity named Apollo in the 
Greek and Lycian parallel versions. The Greek inscription also mentions 
prominently Leto and her progeny. The latter has an association with 
graves and her children are nymphs who live in springs; so the Iranian 
word might have been employed to focus on the chthonic associations 
of Apollo. 

In an article on the inscription Prof. Martin Schwartz of Berkeley cites 
the discussion in my Zoroastrianism in Armenia of Arm. Sahapet and 
makes a case for the Iranian word as an identification of a Median Ner- 
gal.”6 Even if hStrpty is to be considered pure Median, rather than a loan 
into Old Persian, which latter possibility is far more likely — not least 
when one considers that no documentary attestation of Median, not one 
inscription, is known to exist — there is no particular reason to suppose 
that this “gemeiniranisch” form, adopted like some other terms of rank 
by the Achaemenian Persians, either reflected or was intended to convey 
a specifically Median religious belief. Nor, indeed, would one expect an 
identifiably distinct Median presence to be asserted by the middle Achae- 
menian era amongst the Iranian nobility of Xanthos or elsewhere in cen- 
tral and western Anatolia, who hailed from diverse satrapies but served a 
Persian king. There is almost as little evidence of the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Medes as there is of their language: it is impossible for 
the time being to reconstruct these in any but the most hypothetical way. 


26 Schwartz 2005. 
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Though the Medes dwelt in continuous proximity to the older, greater 
civilizations of Assyria and central Mesopotamia, the few sources we 
have are silent about any Mesopotamian presence in the Median pan- 
theon, whatever other stars there might have been in that mysterious 
constellation. 

All this is not to say there cannot have been a Median Nergal; and 
Prof. Schwartz’s surmise, steeped in both deep learning and an ingenious, 
intuitive grasp of all matters relating to Iranian and Near Eastern religious 
traditions, may well be right. But in his otherwise meticulous survey of 
the data he neglects to mention that there is, however, a very prominent 
Armenian Nergal. This is Tork‘ Angel, i.e. Tarhundas-Nergal.”’ In the 
fourth century AD, Shapur II sacked Armenian Arsacid tombs in the 
region of Anget Tun (Gk. Ingiléné), which bore the name of this being. 
He seems to have had chthonic associations, then, but Armenians did not 
identify him with Apollo. They saved that syncretistic association for 
Mithra, probably because of the common and prominent solar aspect of the 
Greek and Iranian divinities; and the Greek inscription identifying the 
cyclopean statue of Mithras on the great platform before the hierothésion 
of Antiochus of Commagene on the heights of Nemrut Dagh calls the 
god Mithras-Apollo-Helios-Hermes. The Armenian Nergal is not referred 
to anywhere as a Sahapet. Tork‘ Anget is discussed by this writer at length 
in both Zoroastrianism in Armenia (which Schwartz cites in connection 
with the word Sahapet, as noted above) and in a few subsequent articles, 
particularly “Polyphemos Armenios”. But, like the Svot, he is imagined 
as a powerful giant with frightful features, hence Movsés Xorenac‘i’s 
Volksetymologie from Arm. an-get, “not beautiful” — and the Armenian 
Patmahayr, “Father of history”, adds that Tork‘ was known to heave, 
Cyclops-like, huge boulders at the ships of invaders. So in a way he was, 
also like the Svot, a protector of the home writ large.”8 

The prominent Iranist Prof. Gamik Asatrian of Erevan University, an 
authority also on Armenian and Kurdish folklore, rightly accepts the 
derivation of Arm. Svot and Cappadocian Greek sifotés, which he defines 
as “a class of house spirits”, as well as Pers. sifit, “a human-like demon; 
desert demon; mad, insane, maniac”, as loans from Syriac Sabat, the 
name of the month of February, “traditionally considered to be the 


27 See Russell 1996-97, pp. 25-38. 
8 Russell 1996-1997 (continuing arguments advanced in J.R. Russell, “Tork‘ and 


Tarhu,” Proceedings of the Third International Conference on Armenian Linguistics, 
Erevan, 1987, published Erevan, 1993). 
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period of the highest activity of evil beings.” But Asatrian derives from 
*xSathrapati-, with the semantic influence of the word for “night”, the 
second element of Kurdish méré Savé, literally “the man of the night”, 
a naked giant who wanders the fields inflicting cattle-plague, who must 
be placated with sacrifices. He regards the latter as a demonized emana- 
tion of Mithra.2? Armenian contains forms such as /shahdt/, /shovét/ and 
/shwét/, preserving both and unstressed form of /shah/ in the first half of 
the compound and the -e- of /pet/ in the second half: a direct derivation 
from /shahapet/ is admittedly difficult, but possible. Armenian compounds 
in -pet “ruler, master” are, as one might expect, a rather dignified assem- 
blage in which the sacerdotal Grigorid k‘ahanayapet, “chief priest”, rubs 
shoulders with the aristocratic Mamikonean sparapet “commander in 
chief” under the benevolent gaze of St. John the Forerunner, Yovhannés 
Karapet — who, as we have seen, is both a sacred and a martial figure in 
Armenian folk belief. 

Radical abbreviation and deformation of divine names subjected in 
folk belief to demonization is a very common phenomenon generally. 
Arm. sandaramet, for instance, is one of two loaned forms of the name 
Spenta Armaiti, “Holy Devotion”, the one of the heptad of Amo¥a Spontas, 
“Holy Immortals”, who presides over Mother Earth: sandarametk‘, used 
only as a plural, becomes “the subterranean regions”, then hell; and sond- 
ark‘, aclass of demons bearing the truncated name of the former goddess, 
swarm out of the demonic hollows of her realm. The Cappadocian month- 
name sondara echoes the Armenian abbreviation; while in modern Per- 
sian the same month is now Esfand, with poor Armaiti gone altogether. 
The imprisoned king Artawazd was likened to another ASxadar, whose 
name sounded perhaps similar, then becoming Sidar, a class of chthonian 


29 G. Asatrian, “Sift,” Etymological Dictionary of Persian, Leiden: Brill, forthcoming. 
In conversation at Erevan, Armenia, June 2011, Prof. Asatrian ventured an alternative 
derivation from Cufiit, a word for Jew often used pejoratively in Persian and Turkish, on 
analogy with Modern Greek armenida, a kind of demonic nymph, literally, and Armenian 
woman or girl. On the latter, and on Greek attitudes to Armenians in the Byzantine period, 
see Russell (1998,1999 [2000]). But the connection with Jews was considered and rejected 
long ago by Aéagean and is not original. The most recent writer on the linguistic aspect 
of the question is Martirosyan 2010, pp. 778-779, who cites H. Aéatean’s mention of the 
dialect of Hatéen (Hajin) in which Candlemas is called Sved, i.e., Svot; and he accepts 
Aéaiean’s derivation of the latter from “February, the month of freedom from devils, 
the demon of February”, while rejecting folk Terndaz as a corruption or reinterpretation 
of [the canonical name of Candlemas,] Teai‘nandai‘qj [i.e., “before the Lord”, i.e., the 
Presentation of Our Lord to the Temple— JRR], and accepting instead a connection to 
Iranian Tirandaz. [The latter term means “Shooting an arrow” and would thus refer, in 
Martirosyan’s view, to the hunter Orion— JRR.] 
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demons — the process of the shortening of the form assisted by analogy 
to — and contamination by — a Syriac word meaning “insane”. As we 
shall see presently, both sidar and sandaramet appear together, indeed, 
in a passage from the Letters of Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, an erudite 
and prolix writer with a taste for rare and antique words and names, with 
a word containing Suayt, which may it turn derive from Svot. 

It is likely that the month-name Sabat among the Aramaic-speaking 
neighbors of northwestern Iranians and Armenians colored the transfor- 
mation of Sahapet to both the Armenian Svot with its variant forms and 
northwestern Iranian sifiit. The word Svot, by which the house spirit was 
renamed — after February, because of the rites associated with it in that 
month — might have seemed acceptable to the Armenian ear as an abbre- 
viated form of the old and honorific term Sahapet, irrespective of its 
etymological and semantic difference; and certainly it was a being that 
inspired both respect and, sometimes, fearful unease. And the name is 
associated with the titanic, dangerous tutelary demons of both desolate 
rocky heights and murky chthonic depths. It surely meant much more 
than a house spirit who became frisky with the onset of spring and had 
to be driven out to work off his energy on the farm. The name evidently 
embraced whatever numina the Sahapet once had described, benevolent 
and demonic, disturbingly violent and erotically fecundative. 

There is another lexical item in Armenian of relevance to this investiga- 
tion, particularly since it highlights the association of the Svot — or at least 
the most prominent type of spirit so designated — with the rites of spring 
and their passions, so prominent to its role and its very name. Zaven 
Xaratyan (see App. 1) suggested on ethnographic grounds a connection of 
Svot to Arm. Svayt (Clas. Arm. Suayt), “lascivius, rowdy, lewd” — a word 
that well describes the revels of Barekendan in Armenia, ‘bat al-labbat 
“February the kicker” in the Lebanon (an idiom for which I am indebted 
to Prof. K. el-Rouayheb of Harvard), the madness of England’s March 
hares a few weeks later and farther north, or, as we shall see presently, the 
misbehavior of Russian domovye on the feast of St. John Climacus in April, 
northwards still. The word svayt, with its various derivatives (an inchoative 
verb in -anam for gluttony, an adjective in -akan), is of medieval attesta- 
tion, found earliest in the sermons attributed to Catholicos Yovhannés 
Mandakuni (5" cent.) but more likely three centuries newer; and Yovhannés 
Catholicos uses it of the notorious Semiramis, Arm. Samiram, whose lust 
brought the death of the Armenian king Ara the Beautiful.*° I would 


30 See Russell 1984. 
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propose a linguistic approach: the word could, given its relatively late 
appearance in the Clas. Arm. lexicon, conceivably be an Arabic loan, a 
diminutive of the month-name pronounced /Sowat/, so *Suayt, hence late 
Clas. Arm. Suayt, Mod. Arm. Svayt, though the Arabic dictionaries make 
no mention of such a word, which could have been wholly colloquial or 
localized to the Syro-Armenian regions.*! But the formation of such a 
diminutive form is universal in Arabic, cf. the common name Husayn, 
lit. “little Hasan”, or umaylah “cutie” (from malih, “salty”, cf., Arm. aték 
“nice, cute”, lit. “little salty”).?? Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, in his 
T‘udt‘k‘ (Letters), No. 22, p. 67, uses the word in a passage brimming with 
darkly sonorous demonological and chthonian imagery: ... Asem ziard 
krkin matneac‘ Tér ztuns Mamikonean i jeis nora? Ew aha karcis kaska- 
canac‘ mez eleal yAStiSatay dic‘ diwc‘aznakan diwakan yarjakman, 
guc‘é sandarametakanin xzeal kapanac‘, kam et‘é itjk‘ kiwsoy hmayic‘ 
diwt‘ut‘ean: ibrew ai i Sawtovn yaruc‘anen zSamuél, kam Suaytakan 
Sidarac‘n Sars Samandateal Sohanan i veray mer. “... Shall I relate how 
once more the Lord handed over to him again this Mamikonean house? 
And here you might think us to have suspected a demonic assault of the 
hero gods of AStiSat, as though they had severed the bonds of the infernal 
one,* or perhaps the witchcraft of magic sorceries, as when in the days 
of Saul they raise up Samuel,** or shadowy ranks of lascivious impris- 
oned demons*° imperiously advancing upon us.” 


3! One recalls that users and speakers of Syriac lived in proximity to — and often 
shared households with — Armenians down to modern times at Xarberd, Diyarbekir 
(Tigranakert), and many other centers of Armenian population. See Russell 1994(a), p. 235 
n. 1 on the WArm. name Xat‘ig attested in medieval Syriac script; and Russell 2004. From 
the time of the conquests of the seventh century Armenians were in constant contact also 
with speakers of Arabic. 

32 For the second Arabic example I am indebted to my colleague, Prof. Khaled el- 
Rouayheb (in conversation, June 2013; his own surname is a diminutive of the same form 
of a word for a Christian priest). For Arm. aféay “salty” in the sense of “cute” translated 
with corresponding Arabic malih, see Russell 2013(a), pp. 195, 197. 

33 Amn. sandarametakan, “belonging to sandaramet”, i.e., Hades. The term derives from 
a SWMIr. form of the name of the Zoroastrian Amasa Spanta, or Holy Immortal creative 
divinity of the earth, Avestan Spanta Armaiti, “Holy Devotion”, MPers. Spandarmad, 
NPers. Esfand. When the army of Trdat, following St. Gregory, attacked the temple of 
Vahagn at A&tiSat, the “demons” fought back to preserve their sanctuary. After the sacking 
of the place and the consecration of a church dedicated to St. John the Baptist, some demons 
were sealed up beneath a chapel called the diwtun, “house of the demons”; and the kaf dew, 
“lame demon”, was condemned, Sisyphus-like, to empty ash daily into the river Aracani till 
his efforts dam its flow. 

34 The episode in which the king of Israel consulted the witch of Endor: 1 Samuel 28.3- 
25. 

35 The class of demons called sidar(k‘) is associated with the imprisoned king Arta- 
wazd, who is to burst his bonds at the end of days: see discussion supra. Grigor Magistros, 
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Let us descend into these infernal regions to visit a pair of demonized 
Iranian gods with rhyming names whose myth is related to that of another 
pair, also rhyming, this time of Egyptian magicians with another well 
— and Armenian Christian exegesis was to associate the Pharaonic pair 
with the Svot. Wells are a way into the subterranean realm of Hades/ 
Sandaramet and the submarine lair of the dragon, the visap — they deep, 
dark, and dangerous, with a tinge of the magical and the apocalyptic. For 
Zoroastrians, though, the well represents the power of the Waters (Pers. 
Aban, Parsi Zoroastrian Ava), whose creator-guardian is the Amasa Spanta 
(“Holy Immortal”) Haurvatat (“Wholeness, Health”). This being is paired 
with the related (and rhyming) AmoSa Sponta of the plants, Ameratat 
(“Immortality”); so Pers. Xordad/Amurdad and Arm. xorot-morot. In 
Arm. the latter is the name of a flower that is placed in a pot of water on 
the eve of the Christian festival of the Ascension and is used magically, 
for divination about love and marriage. In Mumbai (Bombay) many Par- 
sis visit the sacred Bhikha Behram well and offer a net made of flowers 
to the waters. Each of the thirty days of the Zoroastrian month bears the 
name of a divinity, as do the twelve months — the Mazdean calendar 
has no division of the month into weeks — and the sea shore and well 
are favored sites of pilgrimage on the day whose name coincides with 
the name of the month of the waters (Parsi Guj. Avanu parab: i.e., Ava 
mahino Ava roj). It is customary there to recite either the long hymn to 
the goddess Aradvi Sira Anahita (“The Damp, Powerful, Unblemished 
one”, who is associated with the waters, childbirth, and fertility; in Arme- 
nian, Anahit), the Aban yast, or the Aban niydyixn, a litany to the same 
divinity (Parsi Guj. Ava yasht, Ava niyayesh).*© According to Qazvini 
(Athdr al-bildd 2.202), the Jews and Christians at Babil (Babylon, i.e., 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon) held festivals during the year at a well named after 
the prophet Daniel. (This was perhaps an association with his confinement 
in the lions’ den; cf. the association of the latter with the well-like pit at 
ArtaSat, Xor Virap, where the patron saint of the Armenians, Gregory the 
Illuminator, languished for fifteen years.) The Muslim historian adds that 
this was called also the well of Harat and Marit.>’ 


in addition to choosing just the right demons — the confined sort — also constructs a series 
of alliterations in 5-, employing a conceit of ancient Armenian poetry and later folk poetry 
that was appropriated also by Christian hymnographers; see Appendix 7. 

36 See Kreyenbroek and Munshi 2001, pp. 23, 73, 296. 

37 Cited by Morony 1984, p. 432 n. 3. Frescoes depicting a pair of magi or magicians 
bearing staffs flank the central niche for the cult statue of the tauroctony in the third- 
century Mithraeum of Dura Europos. They are not named in inscriptions; and for no 
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The Qur’dn mentions the two as demons, imprisoned in a well in Babel. 
They are permitted to teach magic to interested visitors, but only after 
warning the latter that what they are about to hear is untrue. Zoroastri- 
anism was associated in the minds of ancient Greeks and Muslims alike 
with magic; so perhaps the Koranic passages merely demonize a well 
that was sacred to the two divinities.3*> However there is also a Jewish 
tradition, older in its origin than the Islamic one but developed through 
the medieval period, that has two fallen angels, Semhazai or ‘Azza, and 
‘Azzael (note again their rhyming names), confined and chained in a 
(presumably dry) well in the Mountains of Darkness beyond the river 
Sambatyon, the latter so named because it rests from casting up stones 
only on the Sabbath (Heb. and Arm. Sab(b)at (‘), Aram. Sambat). A trave- 
ler desirous of meeting the two fallen angels is to agitate the chain, at 
which point a cat-like monster, the unimata, comes to inquire as to the 
purpose of his visit. If he replies that he wishes to learn magic, he is 
admitted and instructed for fifty days.39 Magicians, enchanted lairs, 
clanking chains: it is an entrancing topos, and we find an echo in the 
evocation by Edmund Spenser (1552-1599) of the British mage Merlin 
in The Faerie Queene.” 


particularly convincing reason previous scholars have identified them as Zoroaster and 
Ostanes. It is interesting and suggestive in the present context, at least, that they are an 
identical pair. Perhaps their names rhymed, like those of Cautes and Cautopates. 

38 In the spirit of oppositionalism that structures the Zoroastrian world view, Haurvatat 
and Ameratat already seem to have rhyming demonic opponents in the villains Teresh and 
Zeresh (personifications, in Iranian, of Tairi¢a and Zairica, Drought and Jaundice), who 
appear in the Biblical Book of Esther, a text steeped in Iranian lore and associated with 
the rowdy early spring feast of Purim (see Russell 1990). 

39 See Russell 2013. 

4 The Faerie Queene, Book 3, Canto 3.8-9: Merlin entered the Glass House of Bardsey 
with the Nine Bards and the thirteen treasures of Britain; or went to the edifice Esplumeor 
he had built, and vanished. Or the water-fairy Nimiane or Viviane lured him to imprison- 
ment for eternity in a tomb of rock, where he forces demons to build for him a brazen 
wall. “And if thou euer happen that same way/ to travell, goe to see that dreadfull place: 
it is an hideous hollow caue (they say)/ Vnder a rocke that lyes a little space/ From the 
swift Barry, tumbling downe apace,/ Emongst the woodie hilles of Dyneuowre:/ but dare 
thou not, I charge, in any case,/ to enter into that same balefull Bowre,/ for fear the cruell 
Feends should thee vnawares deouwre./ But standing high aloft, low lay thine care,/ and 
there such ghastly noise of yron chaines,/ and brasen Cauldrons thou shalt rombling heare,/ 
which thousand Sprights with long enduring paines/ doe tosse, that it will stoune thy 
feeble braines,/ and oftentimes great groves, and grievous stounds,/ when too huge toile 
and labour them constraines:/ and oftentimes loud strokes, and ringing sounds/ from vnder 
that deepe Rocke most horribly rebounds.” See also Butler 1948, pp. 107-109. This pas- 
sage is certainly a foreshadowing of the poetic vision of Kubla Khan by Coleridge. 
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There is a second rhyming pair of magicians in Jewish and Christian 
tradition, Jannes and Jambres: Egyptian brothers, invented as a kind of 
double foil to Moses and Aaron (since Exodus does not name the rival 
magicians at court). It was they who instructed Moses himself in the 
black art at the behest of the princess who had adopted him, yet he 
defeated his tutors in a contest at the court of Pharaoh. The latter legend 
is known in Armenian tradition (see Appendix 2). The Penitence of 
Cyprian of Antioch mentions Jannes and Jambres as well. The third- 
century Antiochene wizard ruefully acknowledges that the two Egyptians 
respected at least the finger of God; but he, who has not acknowledged 
it, deserves a fate worse than theirs. This text is the core of a small book 
of prayers, the Kiprianos, employed talismanically by Armenians; in 
Western magic it was employed till recent times as a manual of the black 
art.4! The two magicians are extra-Biblical, but the story is old; for the 
Damascus Document reflects an early stratum of the tradition, and it is 
often suggested that Artapanus, a Jewish author of the Hellenistic period 
(and the bearer of an Iranian name prominent in the Arsacid house), is 
the ultimate source of it. 

The story of Jannes and Jambres entered Christian lore: the fourth- 
century Lausiac History of Palladius and the Life of the Egyptian saint 
Macarius contain somewhat different versions of the Christian hermit’s 
journey to the képotaphion “garden-tomb” or paradeisos “paradise, 
enclosed garden” constructed by the two. It is an antitype of Eden, watered 
by three springs, with huge fruit-bearing trees, its gates guarded not by 
an angel but by a throng of lewd demons. Eden was where Adam and 
Eve married; in their herkos ponéron, or “evil enclosure”, Jannes and 
Jambres in suitable contrast pondered the benefits of adultery. But to 
return to Macarius, the monk after gaining admittance to the place finds 
the magicians are long dead. He sees there a wilted pomegranate, a well, 
and a rusted chain (see Appendix 3; for the Armenian version, which 
mentions neither well nor chain, see Appendix 4). Though the Egyptian 
sorcerers are not confined but dead, the latter two details still recall the 
developed myth of Hartt and Marit, or of ‘Azza and ‘Azzael in their pit 
with their chain and feline familiar; and Albert Pietersma has suggested 
that the Koranic myth might have developed on the basis of the story of 
Jannes and Jambres. The pomegranate recalls a passage in a commentary 
on the Qur’an where Hartt and Marit give a magic kernel to a woman 
wishing to learn magic, and a plant sprouts swiftly when she casts it to 


41 See Davies 2009, p. 114 f. 
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earth. This legend, or a variant of it, may be a source of the curious 
Armenian belief that Jannes and Jambres brought the evil tobacco plant 
to mankind.*? 

Two variants of the Universal History of Vardan, 13" century (see 
Appendix 5), and the strongly derivative History of Mxit‘ar of Ayrivank‘ 
expand upon the tradition, adding the significant local, Armenian, detail 
of interest to our study: Jannes and Jambres drove the children of Israel 
into the desert, where over fifteen years they built the draxt (paradeisos). 
The two then sacrificed hundreds of boys to the demons (dewk‘), most 
of whom then became obedient to sorcerers (kaxardk‘). More boys were 
sacrificed to propitiate the rest; and the demons were then appointed to 
guard the place. However, the text adds, the demons are still disobedient 
in the month whose name is variously rendered as Suat, Sabat‘, and Swot 
(no equivalent Armenian or Latin month name is given). The first form 
is a faithful rendering of February as it was pronounced in Aramaic. The 
second, Mxit‘ar’s, seems a /ectio facilior;*> but the third reproduces the 


4 Pietersma 1994, p. 35. See also Pietersma and Lutz 1985, pp. 427-442. The passage 
from the Persian-language Lahore Tafsir reads: “Khwaja Imam, may God be pleased with 
him, said: We heard it said in some commentaries, There came to ‘A’i8a, may God be 
pleased with her, a certain woman and said, My husband took another woman to wife and 
I am tormented by jealousy. A woman told me, I’ll take you to a place where they will 
teach you something. You pronounce it over your husband and he will not even touch that 
other woman. At night she arrived, leading two of what could have been either cats or 
dogs, God knows. She mounted one and seated me on the other and off we went. We 
traveled till we reached a place where we saw two people suspended upside-down. She 
led me to them and left me there. They said: Do not learn what we say, or else you will 
become an unbeliever. But I said, I must learn it. If you have to, they said, then go to that 
furnace. And I saw a place like a furnace. When I went there I was frightened, turned 
around, and said, I went to the furnace. They replied, What, then, did you see? I said, 
I didn’t see anything. They retorted, That means you didn’t go there. So, go back! Don’t 
learn or you’ll become an unbeliever. I did not obey. So they said, Go on then, go right 
up to the furnace, to see. I didn’t go all the way that second time either. I went up to the 
furnace only the third time, looked, and saw something like a horseman clothed in white. 
White cloth covered his head. He rose out of the furnace and flew up to the sky. I returned 
and related what I had seen. They said, That was your faith, and it flew up and away. Now 
learn. And they pronounced those words. I committed them to memory and returned home. 
As they taught me, I cast a kernel into the earth and pronounced those words. In the same 
instant a stalk grew, became green, rose, and started to sprout leaves. As soon as that plant 
appeared, I immediately repented.” See Abdullaeva 2001, p. 84 and discussion in Russell 
2013, pp. 471-472. 

4 This author used Vardan Arewelc‘i as the principal source here: see Harut‘yunyan 
1985, p. 9. His additions seem attempts to rationalize the text in front of him, so a reading 
of an obscure Aramaic month-name as a commoner word, though the name of a day of 
the week, seems the sober suggestion. Mxit‘ar wrote a Ganj bun barekendanin, a hymn 
for the eve of the great Lenten fast, though (L. Ali8an, Ayrarat, Venice, 1890, pp. 350-351) 
and so must have known of the folk rites of this Armenian Mardi Gras, including perhaps 
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name exactly as we find it as the modern name of the Armenian spirit. 
The remark concluding the pericope suggests Vardan was perhaps attempt- 
ing on the basis of leamed apocryphal tradition to explain why the spirit 
or demon of Armenian folk belief misbehaves during one month of the 
year but is obedient for the rest: maybe the demons required still more 
sacrifices but did not get them! The problem of theodicy, after all, is that 
evil exists; but for the wicked the parallel (and practical) problem of 
theology, one might suggest, is that the forces af evil are not wholly under 
their control. 

Armenians retained a lively and creative interest in the two Egyptian 
magicians: a poem, the earliest known manuscript of which is dated to the 
beginning of the 18" century, makes the claim that they planted tobacco 
in the Garden — though it is not clear which one, Eden or their antitype 
of it (see Appendix 6). The deadly weed is Aferican in origin, but that 
did not deter the bold latter-day mythographer. The reason for this identi- 
fication may be rooted in a detail of the legend that is not, however, attested 
to my knowledge in a known Armenian source: Jannes summoned the 
wise men of Egypt to see the quick-growing and abundant foliage of 
his “‘paradise”.** One thinks of the huge leaves and rapid growth of 
the tobacco plant, as well as, of course, its addictive and other deleterious 
properties. Or Armenians perhaps imagined the anti-draxt rather as the 
garden of Attalus, a luxuriant place of poisonous weeds, that was in later 
centuries and an ocean away to inspire the tale about Rapaccini’s daughter. 
And one of the demons interrogated in the Testament of Solomon (25.2-4) 
boasts, “I, king Solomon, am called Abezethibou... I was present at the 
time when Moses appeared before Pharaoh, king of Egypt, hardening his 
heart. I am the one whom Jannes and Jambres, those who opposed Moses 
in Egypt, called to their aid. I am the adversary of Moses in [performing] 


those involving the expulsion of the Svor. A possible known and intended connection to 
the river Sambatyon, in the myth of ‘Azza and ‘Azzael, is still, then, enticing; and one 
recalls that Armenians knew well the Aramaic form, Sambat', of the name they used for 
Saturday, Sabat‘ (Sunday is Kiraki, from Gk. Kyriaké (hémera), “the Lord’s (day)”. In 
the West, witches are said to celebrate a Sabbat or Esbat — but unless Crusaders passing 
through Cilicia mentioned the superstition, which developed as a demonization of Jewish 
observance, it is unlikely Armenians knew of it. One tradition cited by Pietersma, p. 18, 
makes Jannes and Jambres the sons of Balaam and the princes of Midian. It will be of 
interest to some readers that in Clive Barker’s novel Cabal, Midian is the name given to a 
subterrene realm of outcasts, witches, and monsters ruled by Baphomet, the idol of medi- 
eval legend. But this Midian is in the New World, just outside Calgary. And the perspective 
is correspondingly enlightemned, too, for its denizens are the heroes and the police, clergy- 
men, and psychiatrists of the upper world are the true monsters. 
“4 See Pietersma 1994, p. 52. 
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wonders and signs.” This text, with its helpful list of all seventy demons, 
their purposes, and their conjurations, has served as the basis for illus- 
trated Armenian magical books — another source, then, for continuing 
interest in the Egyptian sorcerers.*> One should add that Paradise was of 
enduring interest to Armenians since it was somewhere in (or above) the 
country: we have seen how Macarius visited the anti-draxt, but Armenian 
monks saw Eden from a distance and described it to St. Nersés Snorhali 
(“the Graceful”, d. 1173). MS 285 of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem, 15 century, a richly illuminated Armenian text of the Lives of 
the desert fathers, includes a picture of the scene, as well as legends of 
St. Macarius.*° Armenian MSS of the Baptism of Christ often depict the 
shattering tablet of the Cheirograph of Adam and a little demon in the 
Jordan beneath the feet of our Lord — perhaps the former is none other 
than the helper of Jannes and Jambres!*’ In an eleventh-century English 
miniature, Mambres (i.e., Jambres) is shown conjuring his brother up 
from Hell: Jannes appears covered with tufted, shaggy hair: this is the 
mark of the Wild Man (Arm., vayri mard), and signifies the demonic 
properties of that monster of the open country in medieval European myth, 
who, quite like Armenian Svots, also both wickedly kidnaps children and 
benevolently tills the soil. 

The essay by Xaratyan cited and translated here provides very wide 
comparativist data, whereas much of my own research has been limited 
to the specific dossier of Armenia and the Iranian and Biblical material 
of relevance to Armenian Christian origins. But since all happy families 
are happy in the same way, as a certain writer observed in another context, 
I would offer finally a few points of reflection on the Russian domovoi or 


Cit. by Kugel 1998, p. 506. On Test. Sol. in Armenian magical literature see Russell 
[2013]; on Solomon and the demons in a recent Armenian magical manuscript see Russell 
2011, p. 124. 

4 See Nira Stone 1997, pp. 81-90 and fig. 7. The present study was presented at a 
Workshop on Armenian folklore and mythology at Cambridge, MA on 31 August and 
1 September 2013 co-sponsored by this writer (Mashtots Chair in Armenian Studies, 
Harvard), the Association Internationale des Etudes Arméniennes, and the Society for 
Armenian Studies. Nira Stone passed away late in June and the meeting by unanimous 
agreement of the organizing committee was dedicated to her memory. 

47 The authority on this subject is also the lifelong partner of Dr. Nira Stone and great 
Armenologist and founder of the AIEA, Prof. Michael E. Stone of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, Israel: see Michael Stone 2002 (reviewed with a view to the folkloristic aspect 
of the myth by this writer in the International Journal of the Classical Tradition, Boston, 
Summer 2003, pp. 309-312). 

48 See Husband 1980, pp. 40-41 and fig. 18, also p. 112 (wild woman with a dragon 
abducting baby) and p. 126 (wild men farming). 
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house spirit. It has some strikingly particular similarities to the Armenian 
Svot. There is an association with the otherworld of the dead, since it is 
considered to be the ghost of a respected or primordial ancestor; cf. 
Christ called by Trdat a Sahapet of tombs (with St. Gregory’s clever 
assent) in Agathangelos, and the divine being designated as xSa0rapati 
and linked to the underworld, of ancient Iran. Indeed one of the Russian 
spirit’s principal designations is navnoi, from nav’, a term for the after- 
life. And because the dead ancestor was a prominent man, the spirit is 
also given honorific titles: khozyayin, “chief”; bol’shak, “big one”; 
gosudar’, “sovereign”, etc.; cf. the title sahapet, the title in ancient Ira- 
nian usage of a divinity. The domovoi can appear in various forms: as a 
man covered with shaggy fur, as a member of the family, even as a pig 
riding a horse in circles. But he is not titanic in stature.*° There is a vast 
corpus of stories and beliefs about him.° He dwells in the pech’, the 
hearth, at the very center of the home. The domovoi is in general a benev- 
olent spirit, though, its principal concern the wealth and well being of the 
household, especially the livestock; and here one perceives a similarity to 
the agricultural concerns of the Armenian Svot. Its name day is the feast 
of St. Ephrem the Syrian (Rus. Efrem Sirin), 7 Feb. O.S. — that is, roughly 
the time of Lupercalia, Candlemas, and Amn. Tea/‘nandaryaj; and “‘it is 
precisely in February that unclean spirits who have forced their way out of 
the lower world carouse freely” (imenno v fevrale svobodno razgulivayut 
vyrvavshiesya iz nizhnego mira nechistye dukhi). So the name day fixed 
period when the disruptive, procreative energy of nature is associated with 
the spirit, though its own misbehavior comes later, with the later spring- 
time of the Russian land. On 5 April O.S., the feast of St. John Climacus 
(Rus. Joann Lestvichnik), domovye do not recognize their own, act up, 
and annoy the animals: people speculate that the spirit feels the sap of 
the northern spring and wants to bed a witch (ved’ma).>! 

The comparison of the Armenian and Russian phenomena does not 
suggest (and is not intended to imply) a genetic connection, even though 
the two peoples practice an eastern type of Christianity, both belong to 
old and fairly close branches of the Indo-European tree, and for many 


4 This might suggest that there was no substrate in which the domovoi was divinized. 
From the Irano-Greek gods on their throne at Nemrut Dagh in Commagene to the mono- 
lithic moai of the royal ancestors on the ahus of Rapa Nui (Easter Island), the gods are 
always big. 

50 Novichkova 1993, p. 130 f. 

5! See Nikitina 2006, pp. 13, 14 n. 3, 15, 25-26, 34. 
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centuries they have been culturally and politically close. Their similarity 
seems, rather, to be functional; and these functions afford a point at which 
to conclude, since they are likewise diverse, likewise determined by intri- 
cate links to both space and time. The Armenian spirit likewise has a 
connection to the otherworld, is greatly respected, and dwells in the 
house but also has an important role to play outside its walls. This func- 
tion has to do with procreation — hence the association with the mischief 
of February — and with agricultural fertility — hence the ritualized tran- 
sition of the Svot to the outdoors in the same month. The spirit has, thus, 
multiple functions as a genius loci and a Zeitgeist, a spirit of place and a 
spirit of time. The adoption by Armenians of the name Svot, with its 
fortuitous resemblance to the term Sahapet, an epithet used, it would 
seem, of a variety of tutelary nature spirits, chthonian deities, and divin- 
ized ancestors of titanic stature inspiring both pious affection and nou- 
menous dread, might have begun to gain a footing as early as the eighth 
century, if the explanation of Suayt proposed here prove to be correct. 
But the texts of Vardan Arewelc‘i and Mxit‘ar Ayrivanec‘i from the 
thirteenth century, examined here for the first time I believe with regard 
to this problem, push back the first testimonia for the Svot six centuries 
before the ethnographical data compiled in pre-Genocide Armenia. The 
Svot of recent times is usually a house spirit with its February frolics, but, 
as we have seen, could be also a dangerous supernatural being inhabiting 
a rock or stream — the word still covering the range, then, of the Sahapet 
of old. 

This documentation would suggest that one reason for the eclipse 
or diminution (literally and figuratively, with the truncation of the word) 
of the term sahapet and the rise to general usage of Svot might have been 
the association of the spirit overwhelmingly with the folk rites sanctioned 
by the Christian church in connection with the feasts of the Presentation 
of Our Lord to the Temple (Tearnandaraj) and Shrove Tuesday (Bun 
Barekendan). And this would have happened at a time when the rich 
mythology of the Christian faith had finally and fully taken root in Arme- 
nia and captured the popular imagination: Jannes and Jambres, their busy 
demons, and eventually, even their enjoyable smoke weed. But for all that, 
behind the Svot and its vernal revels looms the earlier Sahapet, master of 
the realm, the family hearth, the warm stables, the fields and pastures, 
outward and into the past, of the formative Achaemenian and Arsacid 
epochs and the immemorial ages of an Armenian antiquity that, like its 
powerful and unquiet spirits, endures in its folk lore and folk life. 
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APPENDICES 


1. An ethnographical study of the Svot. Zaven V. Xaiatyan 1989, p. 44 f.: 


“... The idea of a house spirit was embodied in all the objects and members 
of the family that to a greater or lesser extent were connected with the family’s 
wellbeing; but for all that did not have a defined, strictly fixed personification. 
We may add also that the Armenians had the custom of selecting for the role of 
protector of the family, aside from the house spirits mentioned, one or another 
Christian saint. This attests to the rootedness in tradition of the idea of a patron 
or protector of the house and the family. 

According to the conceptions of the Armenians, there existed also a certain 
demon who was capable of bringing harm to the family’s affairs. According to 
the report of G. Bunatov, this spirit ‘... is active only at the beginning of March 
and is called Svod. He, like all spirits, can take any sort of appearance. The Svod, 
in order to sneak into dwellings, takes the form of a cat, enters the house without 
any obstacle, and brings in frost with it. The day particularly favored by the Svod 
is the first of March: for this reason, peasants open the doors wide on that day 
and beat all the comers and walls of the house with sheepskins and switches, 
repeating Svod durs, mard ners (“Svod go away; man, come in” [i.e., understood 
as Arm. mard “man”, not mart “March” — JRR)). After this, they draw lines 
around the comers and around the pillars, and put a plate of iron at the doors, so 
that the Svod may not enter the room. In this way the svod, denied admission to 
the dwelling, wanders through the fields. Usually it is known to the Svod who is 
absent and from the house of what family, so at night he assumes the form of 
the absent relative and asks in that one’s voice that they open the doors. Through 
deceit he then compels the one who opened the doors to him to wander together 
with him through the fields till dawn. For this reason on the first of March all 
members of the family must be gathered at home so the Svod is unable to trick 
anybody. The Armenians also call frost and the month of February Svod.’ [N. 59: 
G. Bunatov, /z poverii, predrassudkov, i narodnykh primet armyan Echmiadzin- 
skogo uezda (“Some of the beliefs, prejudices, and folk superstitions of the 
Armenians of the Echmiadzin district”), Sbornik materialov dlya opisaniya 
mestnostei i plemén Kavkaza (“Collection of materials for a description of the 
localities and tribes of the Caucasus”), Vol. 17, Tiflis, 1893, p. 117.] 

The people of Nor Bayazet called this spirit Svot. Here they described it as 
‘,.. a Spirit thin and tall, clothed in a white shirt. Unlike Satan, he is not immor- 
tal, but he is born and does multiply. He is not an opponent of God, but, rather, 
prays to Him. In the winter he dwells in houses; and in the summer, he goes to 
the tilled plots and fields. In February his blood warms, and he bewitches people 
with erotic dream-visions. In [p. 45] February cats start to meow, because they 
can see the Svot, who comes in and out of the house. The inhabitants chase out 
the Svot with calfskins, saying Svor durs, mart ners (“Svot out; March, come 

in!”) [N. 60: E. Lalayean, Nor Bayazet, Azgagrakan Handés (“Ethnographic 
Journal”), No. 17, p. 107.] 

In Mu it was believed that ‘Svots live in groups and appear in the month of 
Svat (Arabic Subat, ‘February’); on the evening of the last day of this month 
people draw a line around the erdik’‘s [i.e., the smoke-hole in the squinch-formed 
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dome supported by four pillars, above the hearth at the center of a traditional 
Armenian house or g/xatun — JRR] and thresholds of all dwellings, and when 
it gets dark they take a apron, striking the pillars of the room and all the walls 
with it, to chase out the Svors, while repeating at the same time Svorn i durs, 
Martén i ners (“Svot out; March, come in!”). Then they place the iron cross 
from the t‘onir [the earth-oven at the hearth — JRR] at the threshold of the 
entrance-doors; while the lines drawn around the erdik‘ prevents their return 
through that entry.’ 

In Vaspurakan this spirit was known by the name p‘urdik‘ or pupusik. Here 
the man of the house, winding a goatskin around his head, would take a sheep- 
skin in one hand and a sickle in the other, and, striking all the walls with the skin, 
would say, ‘P‘ui'dik‘, out! P‘urdik‘, out!’ Coming up to the front door, he would 
say, ‘P‘urdik‘, go to the pastures, to the cool springs, to the green fields...’ after 
which he would shut the door at once. In order to prevent the p‘urdik‘ from 
climbing back into the house through the smoke-hole, they would cover the 
latter in advance with two sticks in the form of a Cross. 

According to these beliefs, Svots living in stables are particularly tenacious: 
in order to drive them out, people would strike the animals and the walls of the 
stable with a wineskin full of little stones to make a noise, repeating ‘Svot out; 
March, come in!’ 

In some places people did not believe in February dreams, considering them 
false and unreliable, since they could have been dictated by a Svot. 

In the popular conceptions about the Svot/d presented here the following basic 
motifs stand out: 


1. The Svot was considered an evil spirit and was associated with cold, and 
therefore people drove him out of dwellings at the end of February or the 
beginning of March. 

2. The Svot caused people to have erotic dreams. 

3. The image of the Svot was closely associated with the Cat. 


In analyzing the connection of the Svot to cold, one notes the characteristic 
mythological images of old women personifying cold among the mountain Tajiks 
and the Uzbeks of Khwarazm: these were associated with a short period of frost 
that preceded the arrival of spring. It is true that the image of an old woman 
bearing cold was known to Armenians as well; but according to their conceptions 
this figure appeared at the beginning of April, not at the beginning of March. 
The Central Asian image of the old woman is interesting precisely because, 
according to the information provided by al-Biruni, the cold ‘days of the old 
woman’ came precisely during the winter month of Subat. In Assyrian texts°? 
this name is attested in the form Seber. It appears possible to associate with these 
names the form Svot itself, which enables us to explain the genesis of Armenian 
folk conceptions about the Svot spirit. 


52 In Armenian this term generally refers, not to ancient Assyria, but to the Syrian 
Christians, aysor or asori, who employ Syriac in their rituals and some of whom still speak 
neo-Aramaic. Armenians and asoris have always lived in close proximity to each other 
and many of their folk beliefs and practices are nearly identical. 
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H. Aéayean explains this term in the following way: ‘The month of February; 
considered the month of the devil; a particular evil spirit active in February’ 
(Armenian Etymological Dictionary, Vol. 3, pp. 537-538). A. Odaba’yan, com- 
paring the data of Armenian and Assyrian written sources, determined that Svot, 
the fifth month of the Assyrian calendar, would have corresponded to February, 
the second month of the Roman calendar (Amanora hay zotovrdakan tonac‘uyc‘um 
[“The New Year in the Armenian folk calendar’’], p. 34), and, citing ethnographic 
materials, affirmed that this term, as the designation of a month, was used in the 
late 19'* and early 20" centuries in Moks, where it was equivalent to the Roman 
February. (N. 46: In these materials, collected by A. Darbinyan, a native of Moks, 
the people of the region called the month of February subat‘ or subaat‘: his papers 
are in the archive of the Institute of Armenian Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Armenian SSR.) All this served as a basis for OdabaSyan to sug- 
gest that the words accompanying the banishing of the Svot mean, ‘Svot-February, 
go away; March, come in.’ She considers that ‘the purpose of this ritual custom 
was not only to protect stores conserved from the previous year from the malign 
activity of evil spirits, but also properly to welcome the new agricultural year, 
which begins with the month of March and the arrival of spring.” A. Lanalanyan 
regards the ritual in much the same way (A.T. Lanalanyan, Afacani [“Compen- 
dium of proverbs”), Erevan, 1960, pp. xi-xii). 

It seems to us that the explanation of such an intricate complex of folk con- 
ceptions as that of the Svot spirit by the single sacral phrase ‘Svot, out; March, 
come in’ does not provide an exhaustive characterization of this figure. And the 
interpretation of this phrase as ‘February, out; March, come in’ creates more 
problems than it solves. In this connection, the explanation of the interrelation- 
ship of the names of the months in various calendars employed in Armenian folk 
life (ancient Armenian, Assyrian, Roman) assumes great significance. This prob- 
lem has not been substantially explored in specialized literature, and that naturally 
complicates the examination of the questions and aspects of interest to us. The 
understanding of the phrase ‘§vot, out; March, come in’ serves as a striking exam- 
ple of this. For if the words Svot and March are simply month names, then one 
naturally poses the question why one is named according to the Assyrian calendar; 
and the other, by the Roman. This would scarcely make sense. But if this is a 
matter of more and other than the mere names of months, then we deal with a 
phenomenon of purely ritual content. 

In ethnographical and folklore materials relating to the Armenians of Moks, 
who employed the term Svot (in the form subat) as the designation of the month 
of February, there are unfortunately no data attested about a corresponding 
name of a figure, ritual, or other expression of the Svot. But it is very indicative 
that in the historical and ethnographical region of Vaspurakan, contiguous to 
Moks, the figure was known by the name P‘urdik‘, or, more affectionately, as 
Pupusik (E. Lalayean, Vaspurakan, Azgagrakan Handés, No. 25, p. 58). Thus we 
deal with multiple designations of one and the same being: Svod, P‘urdik‘, Pupusik, 
Svot. What is this? Local differences of designations, or differences of a diachronic 
character, or the result of the confusion of various conceptions, figures, and 
names? One thinks a solution of the puzzle and an understanding of the concepts 
and acts associated with it can be arrived at on the basis of a consideration of all 
three parameters. 
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First of all, one notes the following aspect: in the description cited above by 
G. Bunatov, after the expulsion of the svod people invited into the home not the 
new month of March but a man (mard); while in the Vaspurakan variant after 
the expulsion of the P‘urdik‘ they did not invite in anybody at all. These facts 
indicate to a limited extent that the understanding of the terms Svot and mart 
as the names of months is not always supported by the ethnographic data. To the 
contrary, these data provide a foundation for the discovery and exploration of a 
defined demonological image and of the concepts and actions associated with 
it among the Armenians, for whom, in the majority of regions, it is known as a 
Svot. 

Let us now consider the role assigned to the svot in the economic life of the 
people: was it negative or positive? An answer to this question allows one to 
determine the character and basic functions of this specific demonological figure. 

It strikes one forcefully at the very first glance that the Svot, classified as an 
evil demon, still dwelt in warm houses and stables together with humans and 
animals all winter long and was patiently tolerated by them. And only at the end 
of February, or at the beginning of March, they chased it out, considering it an 
evil spirit. In one story about the svot it is related that the spirit expresses its 
displeasure at being ejected at just this time of year. ‘Listen here, dearie,’ the 
women say to each other, ‘I went out tonight and what do I see but a bunch of 
Svots at the gates of Yekho’s house. How they were cursing, cursing that house 
of Yekho’s! For chasing them outside into this snow and ice. Would it have been 
so hard, said the Svots, to let us stay in the warm upper corner of the barn?’ 
(Bense, Bulanax kam Hark‘ [“Bulanax or Hark‘ (district)”], Azgagrakan Handés, 
No. 6, p. 10). 

In Vaspurakan the expelled svot went out to the green fields, to the cool 
springs; and according to materials from Nor Bayazet the Svots generally spent 
all summer in the fields and farmlands. But, as is well known from the ritual 
practices of many [p. 47] peoples, no evil spirit, upon its expulsion, is ever dis- 
patched to such useful and functionally important places of humans. How did 
the Svot earn, then, such regard? And here another aspect of the ‘vot commands 
attention: its instilling erotic dreams in people. Apparently with this feature it 
was somehow associated and connected at one time with this idea of fertility and 
conception — an idea so characteristic of the onset of spring. Not for nothing 
was the Svot in most instances represented in the guise of a cat or else was asso- 
ciated with cats: after all, the end of February and the beginning of March is the 
start of the ‘love period’ of cats, which even in the present day in several regions 
is called Svat or Svayt. (N. 83: Of no small significance is the fact that the Arme- 
nian word Svayt means “‘lewdly rowdy” — one cannot exclude here a connection 
to the Svot.) 

It is noteworthy that in a number of places a girl who wanted to get married 
would secretly clamber onto the flat clay rooftop of the home of her chosen young 
man, and, stealthily creeping up to the smoke-hole, would meow through the 
opening like a cat. It is interesting also that folks sometimes said of girls entering 
adulthood, ‘She’s meowing like a cat: it means she wants to get married.’ 

Commenting on the connection of the svor to cats, A. OdabaSyan notes that 
the cat was a totemic symbol of pregnancy in the beliefs of many peoples of the 
ancient world. One might add that the same idea was familiar to peoples of South 
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and Southeast Asia. In one Khmer myth, for instance, it is related that a hermit 
created a cat out of the first menses of a girl entering adolescence (Kkhmerskie 
mify i legendy [““Khmer myths and legends”], Moscow, 1980, pp. 26-28). In the 
same myth the cat created by the hermit is closely connected to customs of wed- 
dings and marriage, and to the happiness and well being of the bride in her new 
home — the house of her husband. 

The Italian ‘mimicry of the rite of courtship’ is very important in this regard: 
it is performed in early March, the time when people fall in love (N.A. Krasnovs- 
kaya, Ital’yantsy [‘The Italians”], in the vol. Kalendarnye obychai i obryady v 
stranakh zarubezhnoi Evropy: vesennie prazdniki [“‘Calendrical customs and rites 
in the countries of Europe beyond the (Soviet) border: vernal holidays”], p. 15). 
The holiday of Sabuot of the Georgian Jews, considered a festival of green plants, 
is interesting: ‘In Jewish villages they try on this holiday to decorate dwellings 
with green plants and to spread green grass on the floor’ (Religioznye verovaniya 
narodov SSSR [“Religious beliefs of the peoples of the USSR”], part II, p. 316). 
Most weddings also took place on the days of the Sabuot festival. 

Thus by comparative analysis of the materials connected with the complex 
of concepts and customs a particular link is found between the cat and the idea 
of conception, on the one hand, and that of this idea and the Svor (in both name 
and content), on the other. This circumstance suggests the further thought that 
the Svot, being located in the fields in the spring and summer, could by means 
of its ‘fertilizing’ capacity exert an influence upon agricultural labor as well, mak- 
ing the fields more fertile. The custom of the Armenians of Akhalkalaki serves 
as testimony to this (B. Karapetyan described this custom to us on the basis of 
stories told to him by his mother, a native of Akhalkalaki): on the night before 
the expulsion of the svot the women of the house would draw in flour on the walls 
and pillars of the house and bam depictions of either oxen in hamess or domestic 
animals leaving the stable to graze. The meaning of those drawings was to make 
the Svot go out to the tilled fields and pastures along with the animals and the 
plow. It is no coincidence that in Vaspurakan they would chase out the spirit 
while brandishing a sickle. No less important is the ubiquitous use in the ritual of 
expulsion of the Svot of a sheepskin, which was understood among many peoples 
as a means of fertility. (N. 91: See for example N.P. Lobacheva, Razlichnye 
obryadovye kompleksy [‘Various ritual complexes”], p. 307.) 

The analysis and juxtaposition of all the motifs cited above, together with the 
characteristics and functions of the ‘vot, seemingly elusive at first glance, pro- 
vide a basis for associating its image with that of the polevik [the Russian spirit 
of the fields — JRR]. In this connection it is appropriate to mention the spirit 
called x/vlik (the word in Armenian means “playful”; it is noteworthy that 
Georgians call a lizard xvlivi or xvliki), which, according to the conceptions of 
the people of Vaspurakan, lived in the fields and was a producer and protector 
of crops (Lalayan, Vaspurakan, Azgagrakan Handés, No. 26, p. 205). 


53 There seems to have been some confusion here. The holiday is actually that of 
“Weeks”, Heb. Savu‘ét; but the 15" day of the month of Savat, corresponding to Svor and 
February, is celebrated as the “New Year of Trees” (JRR). 
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It is interesting that the image of this spirit did not enjoy wide distribution 
among Armenians: perhaps only the spirit noted by Bense among the Armenians 
of the Mu§ region, the xipilik, can be regarded as a spirit-protector [p. 48] of the 
harvest. However in a number of regions of Armenia there existed a holiday of 
the X/vlik celebrated in the autumn (N. 95: See, for instance, M. Salmastec‘i, 
“Xlvlik,” Arjagank‘ [“The Echo”], 1893, no. 1). One cannot exclude the possibil- 
ity that with the xlvlik we deal with a surviving attestation of the figure of some 
sort of divinity of vegetation, a preserver and protector of crops and fields: the 
fact of the existence of similar spirits and divinities amongst various peoples of 
the Caucasus would argue in favor of this hypothesis (N. 97: See G.F. Chursin, 
Ocherki po etnologii Kavkaza [‘“Sketches on the ethnology of the Caucasus” ], 
pp. 50, 53, 55; and V.F. Miller, Osetinskie etyudy [“Ossetic studies”], part II, 
pp. 282, 297). It is also quite likely that the Svot was once a divinity who returned 
home with the harvest in autumn. Later on this motif was consigned to oblivion; 
and all that was retained in folk memory was the rite of the expulsion of the god 
at the beginning in spring of the new farming year. 

For the determination of the character of the extremely complex type of spirit 
called Svot it is important to note that in Vaspurakan he was called p‘urdik‘ 
— aname also given to bread that fell into the oven while baking, as well as to 
a kind of ceremonial bread. OdabaSyan writes of the coincidence of names: 
‘Through the expulsion of the p‘urdik‘-Svot and the baking of sacrificial bread 
called by the same name, people strove to frustrate the possible negative influ- 
ence of this spirit on the stores of grain depleted towards the beginning of spring’ 
(Odaba’yan, “New Year...” op. cit., p. 36). One should note that the custom of 
naming ceremonial breads after those divinities or Christian saints to whom the 
loaves were dedicated is attested in the cultic and ritual customs of numerous 
peoples, particularly among various Georgian ethnographical groups. It is quite 
possible that the p‘u7dik‘ as well was a theophoric designation of a ceremonial 
loaf that had at one time been consecrated to a god or spirit of the same name. 
At least, for Vaspurakan and contiguous regions this seems an entirely plausible 
suggestion. 

The exposition of the functions and precise identification of the character of 
the Svot as that of a demonic personage is further complicated by the fact that 
it does not have analogues in the demonological representations and ritual prac- 
tice of other peoples. Of undoubted interest is the Georgian custom of expulsion 
of mice from the home, which is analogous to the expulsion of the svot among 
Armenians. The Georgians would address the mice with these words: ‘Little 
mouse, little mouse, go out into the yard; angel, come into the home.’ They 
would tempt the mouse at this point with a branch of shipovnik (Rus., sweetbriar 
or eglantine) on which were placed pieces of cheese, lard, and other kinds of 
food. It is also worthy of note that the Georgians regarded with reverence a 
household rat with a bright patch on its breast: during festivals, special sacrifi- 
cial wafers called Jemzyr were left on the floor for it. As we can see, Georgian 
images of the rat and the mouse were connected with the idea and image of a 
household spirit whom the Armenians also sometimes imagined in the form of 
a mouse (E. Lalayean, Nor Bayazet, Azgagrakan Handés, no. 17, p. 97). 

Turning now to the Svot, it is essential to mention another circumstance: in 
several regions of Armenia the bread that fell into the furnace upon breaking, the 
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p‘urdik‘, was considered the portion of an angel (S. Amatuni, Hayoc‘ bav u ban 
(“Armenian Worter und Sachen”’), VatarSapat, 1912, p. 660). The question arises: 
Which angel? Could it not be that of the good being of the same name, the 
p‘urdik‘-Svot? In any case, one thing is clear: people would have been unlikely 
to call the angel’s portion by the name of an evil spirit. If one adds to this the 
fact that in Sasun, bordering on Vaspurakan, the p‘urdik‘-bread was considered 
the barakat and dovlat of the home,*‘ then there is no doubt that the Svot-p‘urdik‘ 
was actually considered a household spirit; and the rite of a sacrificial offering 
of bread to it is seen to be common among a wide range of peoples (N. 106: 
S.A. Tokarev, Religioznye verovaniya vostochnoslavyanskikh narodov... [“Reli- 
gious beliefs of the East Slavic peoples...”], p. 95). 

As is apparent from the foregoing material, one finds concentrated in the image 
of the Svot-spirit various strata of folk religious world views; and in the complex 
of beliefs about it that has come down to us, one already finds diverse qualities 
ascribed to it. This circumstance makes it particularly difficult to specify the 
genealogical roots of this most particularly specific demonological type. But the 
fact that the svot was associated with cold and even to some degree embodied it 
[p. 49], indicates a genetic connection of the primordial archetype of the vot with 
the spirits of nature. 

A comparative analysis of the complex of representations and rites connected 
with the Svot-spirit allows us to distinguish one main idea: that of pregnancy, 
growth, rebirth, and, finally, fertility. In this aspect the syncretic type of the 
Svot-p‘urdik‘ can be interpreted as that of the good spirit regarded as the protec- 
tor of the welfare and wealth of the family. From this point of view the Svot is 
linked intimately to the polevik and to household spirits. The study of this mate- 
rial demonstrates also that the most archaic features attributed to this spirit were 
preserved in the folk conceptions of that part of the Armenian population inhab- 
iting the Lake Van basin and neighboring parts of historical Armenia.” 


2. Jannes and Jambres in the Armenian apocrypha. From Patmut‘iwn 
Movsési (“The History of Moses”), in S. Yovsép‘eanc 1886, p. 202. 


“... and then Moses and Aaron went before Pharaoh and performed great 
signs. For Moses cast his staff before Pharaoh and it became a serpent (vi¥ap).>> 
Then the magicians (diwt‘k‘n) of Pharaoh, Jannes and Jambres, stood forward. 
They had contempt for Moses, and said to Pharaoh, ‘This one is our pupil and 
by our teaching does [add.: whatever he does].’ And the two of them cast their 
staffs to the earth, and they became snakes (djk‘), to the eyes but not in truth. 
For the snake of Moses swallowed the two staffs of the sorcerers (zkaxardac‘n) 
and after.a while they melted and it digested them.” 


54 These two Arabic words, borrowed via Persian into Ottoman Turkish and from there 
into Armenian dialects, are left untranslated by the author. Baraka means “blessing”; 
dawla, “power” or “dominion” (JRR). 

55 There may be an implied contrast between Moses’ visap, which in Armenian tradi- 
tion has the heraldic overtones of the noble sénmurw of ancient Iran as well as the power 
of a dragon, and the generic awj, “snake”, of the two magicians — even though Moses’ 
creature is called one at the end of the pericope. 
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3. The anti-paradise of Jannes and Jambres. From the Life of Macarius of 
Alexandria. Robert T. Meyer 1964, pp. 58-61. 


(Palladius was born in Galatia (northwestern central Anatolia) in 363/364 
and was a pupil of Evagrius of Pontus. He became a monk, traveling to Israel 
and Egypt; and then served in Bithynia as a bishop. He composed his History in 
Greek in 419/420 for Lausias, a chamberlain of the Byzantine emperor Theodo- 
sius II. There are translations in numerous East Christian languages, including 
Armenian, in long and short recensions.) 

“He once wished, so he told us, to enter the garden-tomb of Jannes and Jam- 
bres. Now this garden-tomb had belonged to the magicians who had power along 
with Pharaoh back in the old days. Since they held power for a long time they 
built the work with stones four feet square. They erected their monument there 
and put away much gold. They even planted trees there, for the spot was damp, 
and they dug a well, too. 

Since the holy man did not know the road, he followed the stars, traversing 
the desert as though it were the sea.°® Taking a bunch of reeds, he placed one at 
every mile, leaving a mark so that he might find the way back on his return. After 
traveling for nine days, he reached the place. Then the demon who ever acts in 
opposition to the athletes of Christ collected all the reeds and put them by his 
head as he slept near the garden tomb. 

He found the reeds upon arising. God had permitted this for his own further 
training, so that he might not place trust in reeds, but rather in the pillar of cloud 
that led Israel for forty years in the desert. He used to say, ‘Seventy demons 
tushed from the garden tomb to meet me, shouting: “What do you wish, 
Macarius? What do you want, monk? Why did you come to our place? You 
cannot stay here.” I told them,’ he said, ‘Let me but go in and look about, 
then leave.’ 

He continued, ‘Upon entering, I found a hanging brass jar and an iron chain 
near the well, already consumed by time; the pomegranates had nothing inside, 
so dried out were they by the sun.’ 

Then he started back, and was twenty days traveling. When the water which he 
was carrying gave out, and also the bread, he was in a very precarious situation. 
And just when he was on the verge of collapse, he caught sight of a maiden 
dressed in a pure white linen robe and holding a jug dripping water. 

He said that she was far off, about a stade or two, and he was on the journey 
three days seeing her with the jug, standing there as it were, but he was unable 
to attain it, as in a dream. He survived only in hopes of drinking it. Next there 
appeared a herd of antelope. One of them had a calf, and he saw that her udder 
was dripping milk. Crawling under her, he sucked and was refreshed. The ante- 
lope accompanied him to his cell and nursed him, but would not take her own 
calf.” 


56 When I was a graduate student at Oxford in 1974-1976 Fr. Goriun Khojababian 
(later appointed Archbishop of Isfahan) told me that when he had served the Armenian 
faithful of Qamishli in northern Syria he was driven through the desert to remote parishes 
in a limousine whose driver used an astrolabe to navigate. 
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4. The Armenian version of Macarius’ journey. From Patmut‘iwn surb horn 
Makaray egiptac‘woy (“The history of the holy father Macarius the Egyptian”), 
Vark‘ srboc‘ 1855, vol. 1, pp. 90-92 (tr. by JRR): 


“And it was when he had been three days in his cell, he said, ‘I wish to go 
into the paradise (draxt) of of Jannes and Jambres. And he sought grace of God, 
. that he might enter the paradise of the sorcerers (kaxardac‘n), and said, ‘I have 
heard that in every hour the demons (dewk‘n) are armed by themselves, for 
Jannes and Jambres planted plants and so fortified it that there is nothing any- 
where like it. And they did this because their hope was in the earth.’ The blessed 
one, the elder and servant of Christ Macarius, had a desire for this paradise that 
he might be tried by the demons. And the blessed elder set out to go, making 
Venus (zAruseakn) his guide as helmsmen of ships do on the depths; and he 
departed, going into the desert. ‘And I took,’ he said, ‘a bundle of reeds and 
made a mark of the places where I passed and said, ‘When I return to my hut, I 
shall come without difficulty. When I was close to the paradise, about a mile, 
and night had fallen, sleep took me. And the wild and evil demons went off and 
gathered the reeds, made a bundle of them, and put it under my head. And I say, 
‘They did this great grace for me, and this was the will of the Lord and not from 
the demons, so that I might not rely upon the guidance of a reed, but upon the 
grace of our Lord as by a cloud He guided the children of Israel in the awful 
desert for forty years. 

“When I approached the paradise, the demons came out before me. Some danced 
lewdly,*’ some made noise, some ground their teeth over me, and some like ravens 
flapped their wings in my face and said, ‘““Why have you come, Macarius the 
hermit, to test us? Are we some sort of hermitage for you hermits? Is it not already 
enough for you that you drove our companions out of the desert? We are not the 
equal of you all, so why did you come to our place? Many are you hermits to 
whom we have left the desert. This place was erected in our name and there is no 
way for you to be here. Why do you seek to enter the work of others, for since its 
builders died no son of man has entered herein.”’ After these demons and those 
demons had expressed their stubbornness, the elder then addressed them: ‘I will 
enter one time and look around, then I will exit and depart from this place.’ And 
the demons said to him: ‘Swear to us by Christ, who is God, that you will go 
away.” And Macarius said, ‘I will do so.’ And the demons vanished before him. 

‘So I entered,’ said he, ‘and saw everything and remained there for three days 
and departed from thence without disturbance. And after twenty days I returned 
from there to my cell, and for those days I tasted neither bread nor water till 
I had accomplished the matter. And when I had been three days in my cell, 
a demon appeared to me in the form of a girl, and in her hand she carried a 
pitcher, and her raiment was white, and for three days she walked about, and on 
the third day she made bold to say to me, “Take and drink this water, for here 
you are, dying of thirst.” And I made no reply to her. After a short time the girl 
went away and milked a buffalo, brought the milk, and said, “Drink this, so that 
you do not die of thirst.” And in this, too, the grace of God consoled me.’ For 
God prospered Macarius in deeds, in grace, and in healing...” 


57 Arm. kak‘awéin, lit. “did the partridge dance”. 
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5. Jannes, Jambres, and (the) Svot in Medieval Armenian Historiography. 


(Vardan traveled to Cilicia and to the court of the Mongol khan Hulagu 
in northern Iran. In his History he relies heavily on the Chronicle of Michael the 
Syrian, which he translated from the Syriac. The latter, 12.1, mentions that 
the Byzantine emperor Leo IV (776-781) sent the caliph al-Mahdi (775-785) the 
book Jannes and Jambres, which “contained all the magic of the Egyptians and 
everything they did in opposition to Moses.”>® Vardan died in 1271 and was bur- 
ied at Xor Virap. He evinces an interest in etymology, offering an explanation, for 
example, of mesrop, the epithet of MaStoc‘, inventor of the Armenian alphabet, as 
“verdant”, which, Thomson suggests, may be based on Arabic masrur, “fertile”. 
The form Suat in the MSS seems closest to the actual pronunciation of the name 
of the month /Sovat/, whilst Sabat‘ may be a lectio facilior rendering the familiar 
Sabbath, Arm. Saturday; and swét could be our Armenian folk spirit itself.) 


1. Hawak‘umn patmut‘ean Vardanay vardapeti (“The Compilation of History 
of Vardan vardapet”), Venice, 1862, p. 19, para. 9 (tr. by JRR; the text has also 
been tr. and ed. by Robert W. Thomson 1989, pp. 125-226): 


... ew Yanésn ew Yamrés arin zordisn Israyéli ew taran znosa hngetasan 
awur €anaparh and anapatn, ew Sinec‘in zdraxt iwreanc‘, zhngetasan tari: 
ew i katarman Sinuacin, yordwoc‘n Israyéli arin ttays innhariwr ew ut‘sun, 
ew zohec‘in diwac‘, ew hawak‘ec‘an ay nosa, ew edin pahapans draxtin, 
ew yaynmheté arawel hnazandec‘an dewk‘ kaxardac‘, ew ¢‘orek‘hariwr 
dewk‘, asen, o¢‘ hnazandec‘an, miné‘ew krkin zohec‘in yanun noc‘a, ew 
apa ekeal arin hawanut‘iwn, bayc‘ zSw6t amisn anhnazandeal gorcen 
zkams iwreanc‘ tanelov omans i mardkané. 


“... and Jannes and Jambres took the children of Israel and conveyed them 
fifteen days on the road into the desert, and they built their paradise (zdraxt), 
for fifteen years. And at the completion of the building, they took from 
amongst the children of Israel nine hundred and eighty boys, and sacrificed 
them to the demons (diwac‘), and they were gathered to them, and they 
placed them as guards of the paradise. And thereafter demons were more 
obedient to sorcerers (kaxardac‘), and four hundred demons, they say, did 
not submit till they again sacrificed in their name, and then they came and 
undertook agreement, but not submitting in the month of Swot they work 
their will, taking away some of mankind.” 


2. Mkrtié‘ Emin 1861, pp. 28-29: 


Ew yanésn ew yamrésn arin zordisn Israyéli ew taran znosa hngetasan awur 
€anaparh and anapatn, ew Sinec‘in zdraxtn iwreanc‘ zhngetasan tari. Ew i katar- 
man Sinuacin yordwoc‘n Israyéli arin tlays inn hariwr ut‘sun ew zohec‘in diwac‘. 
Ew hawak‘ec‘an ar nosa ew edin pahapans draxtin ew yaynmheté aiawel 
hnazandec‘an dewk‘ kaxardac‘. Ew ¢‘ork‘ hariwr dewk‘, asen, o¢‘ hnazandec‘an, 
minc‘ew krkin zohec‘in yanun noc‘a ew apa ekeal arin i hawanut‘iwn: bayc‘ 
zSuat amisn anhnazandeal gorcen zkams iwreanc‘: tanelov zomans i mardkané. 


58 See Pietersma 1994, op. cit., p. 44. 
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“And Jannes and Jambres took the children of Israel and conveyed them 
fifteen days down the road into the desert, and they built their paradise 
(zdraxtn) over fifteen years. And at the completion of the building they took 
from amongst the children of Israel nine hundred eighty boys and sacrificed 
them to the demons (diwac‘). And they were gathered to them, and they 
placed them as guards of the paradise and thereafter demons were more 
obedient to sorcerers (kaxardac‘). And four hundred demons, they say, were 
not obedient, till again they made sacrifice in their name, and then they 
came and undertook agreement; but disobedient in the month of Suat, they 
work their will, taking away some of mankind.” 


. K. Patkanov 1869, p. 272: 


Yanés ew Yamrés, ork‘ avin zordisn Israyéli ew taran hngetasan 6reay 
€anaparh and anapatn: ew Sinec‘in draxt ink‘eanc‘ hngetasan am ew 
ylsrayélé 980 tlays zohec‘in diwac‘ ew hnazandeal znosa edin pahapans 
draxtin: ew ut‘sun dewk‘ [var.: 400] oc‘ hnazandec‘an, minc‘ew krkin 
980 ttays ayl zohec‘in, ew apa hnazandec‘an, bac‘ i Sabat‘ amsoy. 


“Jannes and Jambres [are the ones] who took the children of Israel and 
conveyed them on a road of fifteen days into the desert: and in fifteen years 
they built a paradise (draxt) for themselves and out of Israel they sacrificed 
980 boys to demons (diwac‘), and having made them obedient placed them 
as guards of the paradise: and 80 demons [var.: 400] did not submit till they 
again sacrificed another 980 boys, and then they submitted, except in the 


on 


month of Sabat‘. 


6. The plant of Jannes and Jambres. Patmut‘iwn pitc t‘ut‘unin (“The His- 
tory of Foul Tobacco”): the earliest MS is dated 1701; see for a full discussion 


and annotation of the poem Russell 2009. 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


O Christians, give ear! 

See how foul a thing tobacco is: 
They pay money- throw it in the fire- 
And do their souls harm besides. 


The galyun-pipe is richly adorned: 

Putting their mouths to it, they lap it up like dogs, 
Drink, and expel the smoke from their mouths, 
Their noses, eyes, and ears. 


They expel the smoke in billowing clouds: 
The angels flee the stench, 

Soar up, and rise to Heaven 

And make complaint to the Son of God. 


There is a man hungry for tobacco 

Who smokes fifty waterpipes in a day 

And swallows the smoke, which reaches his gut 
And — worse than a dog — turns and comes out. 
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(20) 


(25) 


(30) 


(35) 


(40) 


(45) 


(50) 


(55) 


AN ARMENIAN SPIRT OF TIME AND PLACE 


He’s withdrawn his hands from any work, 
Fallen to the demons’ lot. 

What wretched children all they are! 

And not a scrap of bread’s left in his house. 


At night his thoughts dwell on it. 

He turns and tosses, cannot sleep, 

Gets up, sits down, and strikes the flint — 
And imbibes filthy tobacco greedily. 


This world has phony priests 

Who drink to excess foul tobacco — 
They are like the evil Pharisees 

And partners to the Hebrews’ company. 


They sit and drink in public 

With hacking coughs like junkyard dogs. 
Their waterpipe is marble black; 

Of finely-worked ebony, its handle. 


The laity see all this 

And are emboldened to imitate it. 

The pastor knows how to read — they say — 
And must know best, for ignorant are we. 


He’s the shepherd, we’re the sheep, 

We'll follow him home, wherever he goes. 
If he doesn’t say that it’s a sin, 

Then what do we care about such things? 


Tobacco is a weed that grows: 
Scripture does not refer to it. 

But now it’s found a cozy home, 
A dwelling for the demons’ throng. 


The sermon’s plain when you get up close: 
Worms and blood fall off the tongue. 

The serpent deceived Adam and Eve. 

The evil Tempter was the cause. 


They didn’t keep the Lord’s command: 

Deceived, they ate of Eden’s fruit. 

As soon as they had, they felt regret, 

And were stripped of the ineffable light they wore. 


They saw that they were naked 

And wrapped themselves in fig leaves. 
Where are you, Adam?— cried the Lord. 
For shame he fled and hid. 


He says: You did not keep the commandment! 
Come on, get out! This is not your house. 
They say: The serpent tricked us — 


(60) And point at the tree with the fruit. 
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Our Lord cursed the serpent. 

Off fell its limbs — it had to slither. 
The demons collected them 

And took them to the bold devil. 


(65) We found the potion of perdition — 
They said — Destroyer of men’s souls. 
Jannes and Jambres, they say, in the Garden 
Planted them, and tobacco grew. 


First they called it k‘ark‘i.5? 

(70) This is tobacco — the devil said. 
They sowed its evil seed in the world, 
A trap, a moth to eat men’s souls. 


Thus have they hunted down mankind, 

Made a place for themselves, a home. 
(75) Men have forgotten church and prayer: 

Night and day they drink foul tobacco. 


They do not want the aroma of incense. 

They are blinded by this ugly smoke. 

They have consigned their will to Satan, 
(80) Signed on with the wicked foe. 


They impoverish their widowed souls, 
Consigning them to hell’s undying flames. 
They collect somewhere and drink that scum 
And, like hounds barking, belch coarse coughs. 


(85) With smoke you have blackened your soul. 
You never come to church to pray. 
Wretch! Go and see for yourself 
What the interpreter of Scripture has to tell. 


They fasten on the water pipe and pass it round, 
(90) And, taking it, raise their hands above their brows 

And declare: Let its dust and flame 

Pile up and on our heads crash down! 


They take it from the Muslims’ mouths, 
Drink, suck the poison up. 

(95) The body enjoys a little pleasure, 
But the soul becomes black within. 


They have become the demons’ habitation, 
Spending the whole day in that company, 
For all the writings testify: 

(100) Repulsive is foul tobacco. 


59 Unless saffron is meant, this is an unknown word. 


via O. 


P. 
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The soul clamors from within, 

To the angels makes complaint 

And says: Take me out of this place, 
Out of this repulsive and foul body! 


(105) Better far the reek of hell 
Than this foul tobacco that they smoke: 
They smoke it, spill the smoke on me, 
And murder me right now. 


My place is hard and ugly, foul 
(110) And dark and muddy, gloom: 

Satan’s fattened us all up 

To make of us the fiend’s food. 


Brethren, I counsel you, 
Think well on what I’ve said. 
(115) Do not perform Satan’s will, 
For hard and bitter is the day of death. 


You despatch yourselves to hell for nought — 
You do harm to your own soul. 
When that evil k‘ark‘i grows green, 

(120) They say it is shunned by the bee. 


7. Sahariks on the Euphrates. Misak‘ Mecarenc‘, /rikuan itj (““Evening’s 
desire”) and /rikuns (“This evening’’), from the volume Nor tater (““New Lyrics”’), 
Constantinople, 1907, nos. 30 and 31; A.S. Saruryan 1981, pp. 126 and 127. In the 
transcription I have restored the original, Classical orthography employed in West- 
em Armenian, from the modified system adopted in Soviet Armenia and retained 
by the present Republic of Armenia that Saruryan employs in his critical edition. 


TRIKUAN IL 


Oriord Nardikin 


(1) Irikuan méj anhetelu yoysn unenal, 
Ew yanjnawil nurb kacani ma k‘amayk‘in: 
Xorxi ma pés t‘otul janjroyt‘n u yap‘rank‘n al 
Ew andorrov patmucanel hiwand hogin! 

(5) U loyserov paracackel hiwand hogin; 
K‘oyr unenal jurin karkajn u kapoyt bal, 
Ew unkndrel €ambun k‘overn ergot siwk‘in, 
Mec k‘atc‘rut‘ean ma xarnawil, u menanal! 
nkern allal c‘orennerun, mrgastanin 

(10) Dura banal zawki ma pés, matermoérén, 

U t‘otul or Saharikner azk‘ez tanin 
T‘ewaparp ‘ak— layn larut‘ean ma ham6rén. 
Hon Srjasp‘iwr carerun het etbayranal: 
Tarp‘otn allal catiknerun; covacawal 


(15) Irikuan méf, anhetelu yoysn unenal!... 
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EVENING’S DESIRE 


To Miss Nardik 


(1) In the evening to hope to vanish without trace 
And give oneself to fancy’s narrow trail; 
Like snakeskin to slough off both boredom and ecstasy! 
To vest one’s sick soul in untroubled calm. 


(5) And to swath the sick soul in lights all round, 
To have a sister in the water’s burble and blue mist, 
Intent to heed the whisper of the roadside breeze— 
To mingle with a mighty sweetness and abide alone! 


To be comrade to the wheat field and the fruitland, 
(10) To open wide the door, familiar as a child, 
And let in the Sahariks to bear you off, 


Arms wrapped around, mute into the broad silence. 
There to be brother to the trees spreading round! 
Lover to the flowers spreading wide as the sea! 


(15) In the evening to hope to vanish without trace!... 


Both this and the following poem belong to the series Ylayi, allayi (“If I were, 
if I were”), in which the poet expresses his longing to be one with Nature, 
remembered as the world of his rural childhood. The poem is dense with subli- 
mated erotic longing (cf. yanjnuil, “submit”; xarnuil, “commingle”), none of 
which ever became the lineament of gratified desire for the poor young poet. 
But he would have nature in the form of the sylvan tutelary spirits enter his house 
(the Arm. verb in the reader’s mind would be mafnel), to which he would admit 
them in intimacy (matermdrén). The kidnapping Sahariks (cf. the Svot!) are thus 
welcome ravishers. This is a reversal of the usual attitude towards the child- 
stealing spirit, as though Goethe had let the child in his anxious father’s arms give 
voice to a yearning for the more intimate embrace of the love-smitten ErlkGnig. 
Schubert would have been shocked. So one looks for other reversals of the conven- 
tional; and in line 3 the poet wishes he could slough off both tedium and intoxica- 
tion like the skin of a snake. One thinks, inevitably and rightly, of the serpent in 
the Garden of Eden, and of an oceanic delight in nature transcending not only the 
contrasting moods of quotidian existence, but perhaps good and evil themselves. 
The use of the marked verb patmucanel, derived from a MIr. loan used only for 
the vestment of a priest, alerts the reader to the use by Mecarenc‘ of the sacral, 
or of the inversion of it by a kind of pantheism. 

In keeping with his evocation of the supernatural Sahariks, Mecarenc‘ encodes 
the name of a magic flower into his poem. For as the reader nears the broad 
fields of flowers, the poet deploys the parallel adverbs hamrérén “mutely” and 


60 According to the historian of late Ottoman Armenian Constantinople, Y. con Siruni, 
Miss Nardik “was a young lady who loved books, with whom [Mecarenc‘] had exchanged 
barely a few words or a smile” (writing in Hayrenik‘ [“‘Fatherland”], 1923.10, p. 65, cited 
by Saruryan 1981, p. 381). 
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mtermorén “intimately”, neither of which is a particularly conversational usage 
and both of which therefore invite attention as marked lexical items. The latter 
has given up its code, which is desire for penetration; but the former appears in 
the phrase hamrorén hon Srjasp‘iwi-, where one searches for a deeper structure, 
a hypogram. The repetition of initial h- whets the reader’s expectation of allitera- 
tion in h- in the third word; and the opening and closing syllables of the phrase 
in fact form an acrophonic hamasp ‘iw/, lit. “all-spreading”. This is the magic 
flower of Armenian folklore and mythology par excellence;®! and we know the 
poet knew it and knew how to play with it besides. For in the poem Mitk‘ ew 
bnut‘iwn (“Mind and nature”) Mecarenc‘ uses the word adjectivally, as an epi- 
thet of his own mind, which yearns for oneness with the infinity of nature, of 
course. The word concealing, as it were, the magic hamasp‘iwr — Srjasp‘iwr, 
lit. “round-spreading” — is not all that different in meaning or in construction. 
And it is to foreground, as a synonymous construction, the densely alliterative 
epithet the poet will then apply to the flowers, catikner covacawal, lit. “flowers 
sea-dilating” (pronounced /dzaghignér dzovadzava4l/). The epithet harkens back 
to the famous Song of the Church of St. Grigor Narekac‘i, with whose writings 
Mecarenc‘ was very familiar (cf. the following poem), where the eyes of the 
Theotokos covn i cov cicataxit cawalanayr “dilated sea into sea dense-laughing” 
(K‘yoSkeryan 1981, p. 120; the saint uses cov and cawal together very often in 
his hymns). 


(1) 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


IRIKUNS 


Banastetc Vahram T‘at‘ulin 


Trikuns é bari! bari! u liaje-n u hotewan: 

Oski ut ma, kamurf etac andmé tiwin u giSeruan. 

Varsaditak cayerun tak ka ktkat‘im loysin hamar: 

Arewin peré loysin hamar, or ka p‘atp‘i k‘rk‘manakar 

Méjn hotewan cayrineru cayracawal catiknerun, 

Ur dic‘anuér bazakneru k‘amec‘ ambrosn anyag metun. 
Caroc‘ etin Cacéané‘awuxt pasta’ man é arewn oski, 

Ur catkacin utéSneru Camuk hiwsk‘a ka sotoski. 

U zep‘iwrn al, kaytrun hamboyr, mankut‘iwn m’é veradarjac: 


U jre‘aytk‘n al, p‘sp‘suk‘n € barekamin, matermasac'. 
Siwk‘n atjanak, or hiwsisén ka k‘nk‘Sanay hogwoys varan: 
U jre‘aytk‘n, or lajak k’allay narkisneru gixun detjan, 
Kam artasuk‘, aé‘k‘erun méJ Sahprakneru hoylin c‘irc‘an 
U k‘atc‘rut‘eamb k’6cé menik catiknerun ayd lararan. 

U t’ert‘ikner, Sahariki Sanorhk‘, k’iynan ap ‘erus méj, 
Bac‘ ap‘erus, or k’erkarin loysi xurjin p‘otp ‘otenéj. 

Aha! k’anc‘ni, maSuSuac bil kazov tesil m’al zert‘ alik': 
Zarmanuhi m’é varsaget, kat‘ u vardi! haraSalik“... 
Yawerzahars kat‘ u varde, catik, Cacanc", jur u zep ‘iw’... 
Sat ér lec‘un hogwoys, ov Tér! bazmazetumn ays Srjasp‘iwi... 


61 See most recently Russell 2012, pp. 667-669 and n. 94 with refs. 
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THIS EVENING 


To the poet Vahram T‘at‘ul 


This evening is good, fragrance-laden, its hands full: 

Bridge betwixt the day and night, a path of gold, 

I yearn for the moon, beneath the trees so shaggy to behold, 

For the solar, splendid, saffron-daubéd lunar glow 

Amidst the fragrant trees’ lip-swelling blossoms® 

Whose ambrosia, from cups offered to the gods, the insatiable bee drains. 
The golden sun is the trees’ final flare-embroidered tapestry 

Whose weave, fine raiment, slips down the flower-bearing stems; 

And the zephyr yet, a boldly stolen kiss, is youth restored. 


(5 


Y 


(10) And the plashing fountain is the fond murmur of a friend, 
A girlish shade slipping from the north to gently cover me; 
And the fountain’s splash is the narcissus’ blushing veil 
Or the tears in the eyes of myriad corollas wide-flung: 
With sweetness it anoints that place of silence of the flowers lone. 
(15) And the petals, the Saharik’s graces, tumble into my palms, 
Palms open, stretching towards the light’s sheaves’ moving coruscations. 
Lo! She passes, a vision like a wave, of misty blue and gauze, 
Woman of marvel, lovely in her tresses, all of milk and roses! Miracle... 
A nymph made of milk, of roses, flower, sunburst, water, zephyr... 
Such fullness, O Lord, for my soul, this superabundance spreading its 
bounty everywhere... 


Mecarenc‘ was influenced strongly by Symbolism; and its spirit is evident in 
these verses. But he sought also to evoke his idyllic rural childhood, which he 
describes, not only with the allusive images of the Symbolists, but with the bold 
strokes of a portrait from nature. Armenian nationalism of the late 19" century, 
like similar movements elsewhere, had a large antiquarian and mythological 
aspect, and the short life of Mecarenc‘ coincides with the period when most of 
the great ethnographical monographs and studies were published. His contempo- 
rary Daniél VaruZan (1884-1915) was the poet most explicitly associated with 
aesthetic neo-paganism, with his Het ‘anos erger (“Heathen songs”, Constantino- 
ple, 1912). In the work of Mecarenc‘ one finds only a few lines imbued with any 
sort of nationalistic fervor; but the fairies (payik-k‘), nymphs (yawerzaharsunk’), 
and sylvan spirits (Saharik-k‘) of the pre-Christian Armenian pantheon and the 
folklore of the Christian nation abound in his poems. 

Western Armenian poetry of the pre-Genocide era reflects also the high lit- 
eracy of author and reader, the firm grounding in Classical texts that the com- 
munity’s excellent educational system provided to its best and brightest, and the 
continuity of the literary tradition from the earliest period to the present. It is not 
surprising, then, that two texts of the tenth-century mystical poet St. Gregory of 
Narek, Arm. Grigor Narekac‘i (951-1003), also bring to bear their vivid lexical 


2 The desired effect is an alliterative pattern in /dz/; the cayri is identified by Saruryan 
as a kind of tree but I find no record of it in any source. 
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imagery and thematics in the poem. The first is the liturgical Tat yawrhnel jfroc‘n, 
“Song for the blessing of the waters” (K‘yoSkeryan 1981, pp. 66-71): one stanza 
(lines 13-20) contains Narekac‘i’s neologism p ‘ofp ‘otenéj (used by Mecarenc‘ in 
line 16 of his poem); but two others, 1. 29-36 and 41-49, are also relevant with their 
imagery. Armenian poets have loved and read especially the shorter hymns (tat) of 
the saint because of their use of alliterative sound patterns, richly obscure vocabu- 
lary, elements of the contemporary vernacular, and luxuriant, naturalistic imagery. 
Mecarenc‘ in 1908, the year of his early death from consumption, published an 
article, Narekac‘iin het (“With Narekac‘i”), on his engagement with the saint’s 
writings (Loys, Constantinople, 19 Jan. 1908; repr. by Saruryan, pp. 265-270). 


TAL YAWRHNEL JROC‘N: SONG FOR THE BLESSING OF THE WATERS. 
Lines 13-20: 


Awetis k‘ez, Tiramayr,/ Srovbéanman, k‘rovbéat‘or,/ Hup erraki loys ger- 
azanc‘,J Lusoyn arp‘i vehinacem, Seric‘n ant‘ac‘ biwruc‘ ijeal,/ Sotsoteni, 
p‘otp‘otenéj,/ Manrahetet, gattni Sawit/ Ancanawt‘i Canaparhin. 


“Good tidings to you, Mother of the Lord,/ Like a seraph, enthroned as a 
cherub,/ Connected to the supernal, trinitarian light,/ Sunlight of radiance walk- 
ing on high,/ Descending flow of the myriad races,/ Glitter and glow, shining 
in its rise and fall,/ Little flood and secret path/ On the road of the unknown.” 


Lines 29-36: 


Awetis caroc‘ catkanc‘,/ Botbojaxit, xitasatart‘,/ Goyn getec ‘ik, pttinawét,/ 
Aknahacéoy, ham k‘atc‘runak, hot burazuart‘, p‘unj xurneram,/ Cayric‘ 
vardic‘ p‘t‘t‘inazard!/ T‘ert‘ taraceal oskecacéanc‘,/ Terewaxit kanaé‘ac ‘eal. 


“Good tidings to the flowering trees/ Dense in bulbs, thick in green,/ Lovely 
of hue, abundant in fruit,/ Pleasing to the eye, sweet to the taste,/ Gay aroma 
to the smell, multifarious bouquet,/ The roses’ corollas with petals adomed,/ 
Leaves spread out like a sunburst of gold,/ Dense leaves glowing green.” 


Lines 41-49: 


Awetis tayr Yovhannés/ Yord atberac‘, hoyl vtakac‘,/ fur manuacoy cicat 
cawal/ karkaé‘ahos, utxinahos,/ Cayt‘inasér, manuacawal,/ Srjanaptoyt 
manr awazin,/ Holov xoroc‘ mét mét zugin,/ Vayr ver anéj! ver vayr i ver!/ 
P‘ut‘an i jursn Yordananu. 


“John gave good tidings/ To the brimming springs, myriad streams,/ Laughing, 
spreading, winding water,/ burbling in flow, rushing rill,/ caressing shores,” 
in little streams,/ Swirling about the shallow sands,/ Flowing to meet and 
join the many depths,/ Plunging upwards, swirling up and down,/ As they 
hasten to the waters of the Jordan.” 


§ Am. cayt‘inasér is a hapax one tentatively emends to *cayrinasér with cayr, “river- 
bank”; the suffix -sér “loving” would then fit with the next strophe mentioning sand. 
St. Grigor was accused of being a cayt‘, “heretic”, but the possibility seems faint indeed 
that the calumny occasioned a copyist’s lapsus calami. 
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The second text is the Matean ofbergut‘ean (“Book of lamentation”), a cycle 
of 95 meditative, penitential prayers, with the medieval poet’s neologism /iaran 
(“place of silence”) in Ch. 91.2 (p. 228 of the Buenos Aires ed. used for the 
Erevan Concordance of the Matean), which Mecarenc‘ uses in line 14 (the shva 
indicates in printed Armenian poetry and hymnology a sut vank, i.e., the pronun- 
ciation of a consonant cluster as a full syllable). Jacques Sayapalean, a particularly 
obtuse critic who wrote under the nom de plume P‘aylak, took Mecarenc‘ to task 
for his recondite lexicon in a review of Nor tater with the title Kanxahas zatik 
(“Premature Easter”, in the journal Masis, Constantinople, 1908.20): ““The Even- 
ing’ [/rikuns], p. 56, is the chef d’oeuvre of words monstrous, tasteless, and vile 
to the ear [ancorni, anéaSak, xzalur].” The poet replied in a vigorous polemic, 
Hetamnac‘ barekendan (“Retarded Carnival”, Biwzandion, No. 3488, Constan- 
tinople, 13/26 March 1908, repr. by Saruryan, pp. 271-277), pointing out that many 
of these words, including p‘otp‘otenéj and liaran, are actually Narekac‘i’s, add- 
ing, “Léaran, my boy, means ‘a place in which to be quiet’, and how much profit 
might there be for P‘aylak, if only he knew and respected the meaning of /aran 
— the place to keep silent!...” 

Mecarenc‘ poem is about evening; and Chapter 91 of the Narek is one of four 
listed in the Jerusalem, St. James’ edition of 1964 as Atét‘k‘ gi¥eraynoy (‘Prayers 
for the night”), along with 12, 41, and 94. Ch. 12 is the most well-known, incor- 
porated into the evening liturgy, and Mecarenc‘ cites it in his article on Narekac‘i. 
It implores the protection of the Holy Cross as a barrier against demonic invasion 
upon the smoke-hole, the doors and windows — all the places where the expelled 
Svot tries to re-enter the home! 

Ch. 91.2: “Now I stretch forth my hands to inscribe with my fingers your lordly 
sign, in this hour of night — you who are never darkened by tenebrous ignorance, 
but perceive all in your sight, even as you rest in your dwelling of unapproachable 
light. Receive me, imploring and in danger, speaking words of thanks, under your 
mighty arms’ protection. Save me from the foul intruding phantasms, cleanse the 
mirror of my heart, my sense of sight, and strengthen me against sorrowful dreams 
by your tree of life. Besprinkle with your blood the bounds of my station; circum- 
scribe my steps of departure and entry with the life-giving flow that sprang from 
your side; may the shape of your four-fold form be the protector of my perambu- 
lations; and when I lift up my eyes, may the mystery of your salvific passion meet 
them. May the deed of your suffering strengthen the lintel of my door; and my 
hope in faith depend upon your tree of blessing. Confine, O Lord, hereby that 
ruiner of souls: may the defender of the light enter in unopposed. Lighten my 
debts’ burden, in place of the severe weight of my pain, which I confess to you, 
knower of all: the innumerable particulars of my wicked and iniquitous deeds, here 
in the place of quiet of my thoughts, gathered in the bedclothes of my couch, 
recalling the bitter fruits of my despair.” 


6 On the prayer, see Russell 1994. 
6 Text in P.M. Xaé‘atryan and A.A. Lazinyan 1985, p. 609. 
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The Epic of Sasun: Armenian Apocalypse 


James R. Russell 


Violent, irrational, intolerant, allied to racism and tribalism and bigotry, 
invested in ignorance and hostile to free inquiry, contemptuous of women 
and coercive toward children: organized religion ought to have a great 
deal on its conscience. There is one more charge to be added to the bill of 
indictment. With a necessary part of its collective mind, religion looks 
forward to the destruction of the world. 

In The Future of an Illusion, Freud made the obvious point that religion 
suffered from one incurable deficiency: it was too clearly derived from 
our own desire to escape from or survive death. 

CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS, God Is Not Great: How Religion Poisons Everything, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON: TWELVE, 2007, PP. 56, 103. 


1 General Considerations 


There seems to be a perversity in religion: on the one hand, believers desire to 
escape from or to survive death; on the other, they look forward to the destruc- 
tion of the world. Apocalyptic encompasses both, seemingly contradictory, 
desires; and the illogic of the situation requires awkward repetitions and con- 
volutions in the theoretical outcome of the future achieved by theologians and 
prophets. Men are to bejudged, once at death and againat resurrection; so the 
wicked will suffer twice in hell, first till the end of time and then forever after 
that, while the souls of the righteous will go to heaven till Judgment Day and 
then be rebom in resurrected bodies for bliss on earth. At the end of time, the 
Second Coming, Judgment Day, the world will be destroyed. But then it will be 
restored—how, as what, nobody knows. A thinking person cannot help but 
agree with Christopher Hitchens that the cosmological dogmas of religions are 
primitive and demeaning systems of wish fulfillment. Life is inevitably tragic: 
we experience loneliness and loss, pain, sickness, and age, and we die. The 
world around us, for all its beauty, is also a place of fear and violence, thanks 
in no small measure to the incurable vices of our own species. We want to live, 
but not the way we do; we want a world to live in, but one better than this. 
With Christianity, the Armenians inherited a developing apocalyptic 
scheme that was similar in some respects to that of the Zoroastrian religion 
whose beliefs and practices had exerted such a profound influence on the 
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culture of the country previously. This was not entirely fortuitous; for although 
unconnected cultures often achieve analogous visions of apocalypse, in the 
ancient Near East apocalyptic ideas have a chronological priority, density of 
articulation, and ideological centrality in the teachings of ZarathuStra. Prof. Jon 
Levenson has argued brilliantly and convincingly that ancient Israel developed 
a belief in a collective, one might even say national resurrection that stands 
apart from the patterns of belief that emphasize the spiritual immortality of 
an individual. This system was not the result of Iranian influence; but other 
beliefs accreted in the Second Temple period—the time critical to Christian 
origins—definitely were. And the Armenian Christians, uniquely among 
the chrétientés—national Christian cultures—had in any case a Zoroastrian 
religious substratum from which they drew abundantly in their symbolism— 
especially of light in opposition to darkness, as one might expect—and in 
religious terminology. The Avestan word for apocalypse, the renovation of 
the world at the end of time, frasé.karati-, lit. “making wonderful,” Pahlavi 
frasegird, for instance, is found as Armenian hArasakert, the “masterpiece” of 
God’s Creation; and the word for the dread crisis of end-time, awrhas, must be 
from Olr. *avi-frasa- “intensive questioning”!? 

However the Armenians did not entirely abandon their older faith. It 
endured for nearly two millennia through the medium of orally recited 
heroic epic, a kind of secular scripture that existed alongside the teachings 
of Christianity. Though Christian clerics railed bitterly against the vices ostensi- 
bly preached by the gusank‘ “minstrels” and the reciters of epic songs in 
tum poked fun at the hypocrisies and foibles of the clergy, more often one 
observes a coexistence, even a symbiosis, of Armenian epic and Armenian 
Christianity. A small but telling example of this is the episode in the epic of 
Sasun, Sasna crer (cur means, literally, “bent,” and describes here a hero of wild, 
imprudent valor) where Sanasar, one of the twins who found Sasun, dives to the 
shrine of the Holy Mother of God beneath the waters of Lake Van to receive his 
magic weapons. He also, predictably, fights a dragon. Now a legend about the tenth- 
century mystic St. Grigor Narekac‘i, who lived on the south shore of the lake, 
where the epic begins, was shaped on the model of the episode or its older 
mythological underpinnings; but then, later variants of the epic episode in 
tum were colored by the legend about Narekac‘i.3 This cross-fertilization 
can be observed in many aspects of Armenian spiritual and material culture. 


1 See Levenson 2006. 
2 See Russell 1998a. 
3 See Russell 2007. 
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THE EPIC OF SASUN 


I was able to discover and establish the hitherto unnoticed interrelation of 
the epic passage and the Christian legend noted above by employing a method 
that, strangely, has not been utilized in the study of the Sasun epic before. The 
latter exists only in individual recitations in various Armenian dialects, princi- 
pally of the regions around Van, especially to its west and south. It is accepted 
that there are four main chapters, or branches (Amn. céw?), of the narrative, and 
the reciters know them as such. They reflect a basic narrative unity. But there 
was never a written Quelle; so the elegant harmonizing text published in Soviet 
Armenia by Joseph Orbeli from which Artin Shalian accomplished his wonder- 
fully lively English translation, and the much longer, composite Sassounacan 
text Tigran C‘it‘uni printed in wartime Paris, were achieved at the expense of 
many of the fascinating details that cause the variant recitations to diverge and 
make them in fact irreconcilable at important points. Important as they are for 
an overview, the composites cannot serve as a sort of reliable critical edition. 
So I have translated for this study from the transcribed texts in Armenian dia- 
lects 24 versions of the famous final episode of the Sasun epic, with its vision 
of apocalypse, collected in the three principal volumes published at Erevan in 
the Stalinist years by Manuk Abelyan and Karapet Melik’-Ohanjanyan (sc 1, 
2, 2.1). This section, which may be summarized in general terms, concems the 
fourth and last of the great heroes of the line of Sasun, “Little” (Arm. Pok‘r) 
Mher (Mithra), son of the slain David (Arm. Davit‘). Mher avenges the latter 
by destroying the city of (A)Xlat‘ on the northwestern shore of Lake Van. He 
then finds that the ground is too soft and weak (or “old”) to support the hooves 
of his steed, K‘uikik Jelali. He goes to the graves of his parents and leas his 
father has cursed him (or, he learns all this in a dream): he is to be imprisoned 
alive till the end of time in a cave at Raven's Rock at Van. When the earth is 
hard enough again for his horse not to sink in, and grains of com are as big as 
rosehips, Mher can come out. Then he will either rule or destroy the world. In 
the meantime, the rock opens on one or two holidays every year (though one 
variant has five): Ascension (Hambardzum) and Transfiguration (Vardavar). 
People see Mher and his horse as giants; if they enter the cave, time does not 
seem to pass for them. The water that trickles down the rock face is believed 
to be the urine of Mher’s steed. This place, also called the Gate of Mher (Arm. 
Mheri durn, Tk. Meher kapist), in most variants can be identified as an Urartean 
blind portal at Van carved as a gateway for the gods. 

The “branch” of Little Mithra is the shortest of the four in the epic, but it is 
structurally and thematically the densest, with numerous and intricate fore- 
shadowings and recapitulations that both give it a tight and symmetrical inter- 
nal unity, and link it to the three previous sections. When it begins, Mher does 
not know David has been murdered; and his relatives, afraid of the chaos his 
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vengeance will bring on, attempt to hide him. David, too, was hidden away 
and had to discover the particulars of his identity. Mher breaks loose, learns 
the truth, and laments his father, wishing in each refrain that he had gone 
blind. This is an ironic and prophetic foreshadowing of the curse he is to hear 
from his father’s grave: that he will go into the earth and his eyes will not see. 
That is a direct paraphrase of the curse of king ArtaSés, that Artawazd be kept 
in Ararat and not see the light. And the latter draws upon the Iranian myth 
of Yima, Persian Jaméid, who is to be confined in his hypogean var and not 
behold the light of the sun. So the Armenian oral epic not only echoes the 
tradition with precision here, but positively reverberates with it. Mher fights 
a girl, Gohar, armored like a youth, and then marries her, much as his father 
David married Xandut‘; and, like the latter, Gohar is to die by her own hand. 
Xandut' killed herself for grief over David’s murder, but the motive for Gohar’s 
self-destruction is more mysterious. Twice before his father’s ghost curses him, 
Mher willintone that he has no heir andno death: perhaps Gohar understands 
his eerie premonition of a lonely immortality and understands she is not to 
share it. In a foreshadowing, again, of his visit to his parents’ graves, Mher goes 
on a pilgrimage to Baghdad to visit the grave of Sanasar’s brother, Batdasar, 
thereby tying a loose end from the beginning of the epic. Though Mher in the 
course of the narrative recovers his weapons, mounts the magic steed, avenges 
his father, defeats seven kings who are assisted by a treacherous abbot, mar- 
ries, and travels, all these events are telescoped into a very short time so as to 
impress upon the reader Mher’s youth, which will congeal into an arrested and 
eternal adolescence—a manner of presentation of what I will call the neotenic 
theme in the discussion below. In this he is in vivid contrast to his grandfather 
Mec Mher, “Great” Mithra, whose story is all about the longue durée, matura- 
tion, fallibility, and death. One is tragedy and sudden death, like the ébgad 
(incursion of the evil one); the other, the gazing forward into deathlessness 
of frasegird. Together, they compass both the human condition and its 
contrasts, and the dual and paradoxical themes of apocalyptic itself. 

The timing of the ending of the episode of P‘ok’r Mher is itself of great inter- 
est in resolving the issue of the integrity of the epic as a single work. The action 
of the epic opens on Ascension Day, when the maiden Covinar goes out fora last 
walk on the shores of lake Van before being sent away to Baghdad in marriage 
to the Arab caliph. She is thirsty, and drinks one-and-a-half handfuls of a milky 
liquid that gushes from a phallic rock. Nine months later the unequal twins, 
Sanasar and Baldasar, are born: the former founds the fortress of Sasun. At the 
end, Mher is immured in his cave, which opens on the eve of the Ascension 
(and, sometimes, on the feast of the Transfiguration as well). The action of the 
epic can thus be seen as taking place within the cycle of an archaic ring 
com- 
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position; and this is a strong argument for its narrative integrity as something 
much more intricate than a collection of different legends like the Kalevala or 
Ossian. The Mithraic mysteries seem to reflect a similar historical cycle: the 
primordial bull was slain at the incursion of Ahreman into the universe on the 
day Ohrmazd of the month Fravardin*—the vernal equinox, modern Iranian 
No Riiz—in the 6oooth year of Creation; and the final sacrifice of another bull 
will usher in the unending bliss of immortality on the same day in the 12000th 
year. Easter, despite its Iranian name in Armenian (Zatik, i.e., “Birth”), was per- 
haps too strongly Christian a festival to stand in for the Zoroastrian spring New 
Year; but Ascension day, with its pre-Christian rites, seems to have been a suit- 
able substitute. The summer holiday of Transfiguration, too, with its overtones 
in Armenian folk ritual of pan-Indo-European flower festivals like the Roman 
Rosalia or Greek Anthesterion, and of the specifically Iranian summer holiday 
Abrizegan, “Water-splashing,” was also suitable for Mithra. 

The themes the epic deploys in this narrative are common folklore types. 
Among the more prominent ones are: information received in a dream 
(D 1810.8.2), a mountain or rock that opens or closes (D 1552), the magic door 
(D 1146), the extraordinary cave (F 757), and giants in the otherworld (F 167.3). 
We find them elsewhere, also with apocalyptic overtones: there is a cave in the 
Carmel range believed to be that of the immortal, apocalyptic prophet Elijah, 
for instance; and, according to an Aramaic fragment found in the Cairo Geniza, 
yet another immortal, apocalyptic figure by the name of Jesus hid in it and 
it closed up on Him. But Rabbi Judah the Gardener came and ordered it to 
open, and Jesus fled.5 The presence of these types in such narratives does not 
prove very much beyond the obvious observation that people tell symbolically 
meaningful stories about important religious figures and ideas in similar ways. 
Since such types can be encountered in normative scripture as well as in oral 
literature, they do not even make the tale being told more or less authorial and 
intentional, avowedly confessional or consciously artificial. They are elements, 
even as language itself is a necessary element, of narrative art. We have not 
found a way to do without them and probably do not need to. But the details 
subsumed by these types are local, traditional, and significant: it is Mithra, not 
Christ or Elijah, in this particular, Armenian cave. So the narrative enlarges 
one’s sense of Mithra as an apocalyptic figure enduring in Armenian tradition. 
And the context—of heroic epic here—is of distinguishing significance, too; 


4 That is, “of the fravagis,’ or protective spirits of the righteous dead, Av. Fravasayo: the 
Zoroastrian designation persists in the old Arm. month name Hrotic’, gen. pl. of *hro(r)t < 
*fravart(i), i.e., Median or Olr. for fravasi. 

5 See Ben-Amos 2006, 135, citing Ginzberg 1928, 332-5. 
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for that circumstance does elevate the episode in cultural importance for its 
hearers from a magic tale without necessary normative value to a document 
freighted with the high seriousness of the collective, social narrative of a peo- 
ple conscious of a tradition—of a secular scripture. 

Mithra, then, merits particular attention in the discussion of apocalyptic 
in Armenia. For of the four principal heroes of the Epic of Sasun, two bear 
the name of the ancient Zoroastrian divinity Mithra (Mir. Mihr, Arm. Mihr, 
Mher): aviwcadzew (“leontomorphous” or “lion-slaying”) Mher, and his grand- 
son at the end of the epic. Why is it that this particular yazata of the many 
worshipped in the older religion has remained so prominently? 


2 The Humanity of Mithra 


One reason that may be adduced for the marked importance of Mithra/Mher 
in the Armenian epic’s apocalyptic section is his anthropomorphism, a feature 
that would not have gone unnoticed by adherents of a newer religion whose 
transcendent God exists as a salvific, incarnate man, Jesus Christ.® It is note- 
worthy that Mithra, alone amongst the thirty-three lesser Yazatas (“[Spiritual 
beings] to be worshipped”) and seven Amasa Spantas (“Bounteous Immortals”) 
of the Zoroastrian pantheon, possesses a stable and relatively consistent 
iconographical profile that is faithfully reproduced in every region, however 
remote from the Iranian lands, where the divinity was an object of cult.” 
Everywhere—on Graeco-Bactrian coins from the second century BCE on (the 
god is labeled M11P0, i.e., *Mihir), the bas-reliefs of Commagenian Arsameia 
on the Nymphaios and Nimrud Dagh in the first century BCE, the reliefs, sculp- 
tures in the round, and frescoes of the Mithraic religion from the northem lit- 
toral of the Black Sea, down to Cilicia on the Mediterranean coast, northwest 
to Hadrian's Wall on the Caledonian frontier and northeast to the Danubian 
and Rhenish outposts of the empire in Pannonia and Germania—the god is 


6 The early Christian polemicists did not fail to notice the affinities between Christ and Mithra 
and their respective cults; but of course they regarded those of Mithraism as a demonic par- 
ody of the true mysteries of their own faith. The iconographic convergences are numerous 
as well: see, for instance, Mathews 1993, 153-155 with figs. 121 and 125, on the similarities of 
the gods and the processions of their faithful on frescoes at the Aventine Mithraeum and 
Domitilla (Christian) Catacomb. 

7 The literature on Mithra and Mithraism is vast. See Russell 1987, chapter 8; and the follow- 
ing articles: Russell 1989, Russell 1994, Russell 1995, Russell 1999, Russell 2002-3, and the 
“Introduction” to Russell 2000, with references. 
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portrayed as a strong and beautiful youth in “Persian” anaxyrides-trousers and 
the “Phrygian” cap (the felt bagltk of the Anatolian shepherd). Often the radiate 
nimbus of the Sun god—lIranian Avara xsaéta, Greek Helios—surrounds his 
head. There are some features less widely attested: a fresco in the Mithraeum 
at Dura Europos and numerous terracotta statuettes in the round from Arsacid 
Armenian ArtaSat and Parthian Iran proper show the god on horseback; and 
the icon of tauroctonous Mithras, though adumbrated in Zoroastrian refer- 
ences to Mithra’s activity as a sacrificer (he receives animal sacrifice on the fes- 
tival of Miérakana-/Mehregan, cf. the Armenian month Mehekan), is attested 
sparsely in the north Black Sea region and Anatolia, ubiquitously in Roman 
Mithraism, but not in Iran and farther East. But the Mithra-image with radi- 
ate nimbus is largely stable; and one can witness its influence on sculptures of 
the third and final Buddha of the future, Maitreya (whose name is a derivative 
from Mitra, the Iranian Mithra’s Vedic cognate), as far East as Japan. 

The -third-century Sasanian state inscriptions refer to the replacement 
of shrines derisively called nisémag ¢ déwan, “dwelling(s) of the demons” by 
sacred fires. One should specify with respect to this oft-mentioned Sasanian 
iconoclasm, that the destruction of the image-shrines (called *bagina-, 
Armenian bagin, by their own devotees), where likenesses of the gods, pre- 
sumably in diverse media, were recipients of cult, and the installation of 
consecrated fires (Armenian atrusan, etc.) there, did not affect the depic- 
tion of the gods in other contexts. The supreme Creator God Ohrmazd 
(Avestan Ahura Mazda, the “Lord Wisdom,” Arm. Aramazd) Himself is shown 
in relief in the investiture scene of the first Sasanian monarch, Ardagir I, at 
Naq§-e Rostam near Persepolis (still venerated in its ruin by the Persians of 
the period as Sad stun, “[the place of the] Hundred Columns’): he is a man 
on horseback, extending the ring of xvaranah-, the Glory of the primordial 
dynasty of the Kavis, to Arda8ir, who is also mounted, facing Him. The front 
hoof of the steed of God crushes the serpent-wreathed head of the prostrate 
arch-demon Ahreman; and the king's horse likewise tramples underfoot the 
fallen Arsacid king, Ardavan. The Armenian ekphrastic compound smbaka- 
kox, “hoof-downtrodden,” seems to have been coined on the basis of just such 
a scene; and on the walls of the tenth-century Church of the Holy Cross on 
Alt‘amar built by king Gagik Arcruni of Vaspurakan in 920 (it is this Gagik 
who is remembered as Covinar’s royal father; and it was on the south shore 
of the lake, facing the island, that she drank) the mounts of the three warrior 
saints Sergius, George, and Theodore trample dragons and Satan. The image, 
with its Christian afterlife and Armenian rhetorical voice, indicates that there 
was no Zoroastrian iconoclasm of a radical type comparable to the sort one 
encounters in Byzantium in the early Islamic period, or, in latter days, amongst 
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Protestants. (The Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay Colony prohibited the 
Holy Cross itself). The Sasanian corpus abounds in portrayals of female divini- 
ties: many of these must be Anahid (Avestan Aradvi Siird Anahita, the “Watery 
Mighty Undefiled [Goddess],” Armenian Anahit, New Persian Nahid “Venus”), 
given her prominence in invocations and the designation of the Sasanian reg- 
nal fire at the temple of Adur Anahid at Staxr. But it is unlikely that all these 
are the same goddess: Ard (Avestan Asi, “Wealth,” the Zoroastrian equivalent 
of Indian Laksmi), Spandarmad (Avestan Spanta Armaiti, “Bountiful Devotion,” 
the goddess Mother Earth), and the Dén (Avestan Daéna, “Vision,” the personi- 
fication of the individual soul and of the Zoroastrian Faith itself) were also 
all important, all candidates for iconic depiction. The well-known portrayals 
of Zoroastrian, Buddhist, Hindu, and Hellenic divinities on the coinage of 
Bactria indicates that whatever iconoclasm existed in the westem reaches of 
the Iranian world was a relatively local phenomenon; and the discovery of a 
much richer iconographic program of the Zoroastrian gods on the ossuaries, 
frescoes, and funerary bas reliefs of the Sogdians, in their Central Asian home- 
land and in their settlements in China at the termini of the Silk Road, enables 
scholars to undertake a nuanced re-evaluation of the Sasanian evidence. Yet 
the careful and unmistakable portrayal of Mithra (Middle Iranian Mihr) at 
Taq-e Bostan in Iran is impressive withal, coming as it does from a later stage 
of the dynasty when depictions of the gods were less frequent than they had 
been in the third century. In the relief, Mithra stands on a flat, open lotus and 
holds the priestly bundle of barsom-twigs in his hand (I have alluded above to 
his participation in liturgy; the place where Zoroastrian sacerdotal rituals are 
solemnized is called a dar-e Mihr, or “Court/Gate of Mithra”). His radiate nim- 
bus glows behind his noble head. 

After Taq-e Bostan, though, the trail begins to grow cold: with the Arab 
subjugation of Iran in the seventh century and the consequent eclipse of 
Zoroastrianism as a major religious and cultural influence, the old Iranian 
culture recedes gradually from the Buddhist world. Though the Maitreya cult 
grows, the image of that Buddha changes. Odd, isolated images recur: on a 
medallion, believed by Prof. David Bivar to be datable to the period of the Buyid 
dynasty, there seems to appear the leontocephalous figure associated with 
Mithraism, of which more is to be said presently. The tauroctony resurfaces on 
the adomed capitals of monastery pillars in mediaeval Europe; but there is no 
reason to think it was anything more to the sculptor than a barbarous curios- 
ity, seen on some ruin and added to the eclectic dossier of the bestiary, which 
swept up pagan and exotic imagery, sacred and profane, as indiscriminately as 
the callow young shepherd David of Sasun, who drove into town at dusk not 
only the cows and sheep, but the wolves and martens and bears of the hills and 
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dales. The temporally and geographically remotest echo of the iconic Mithras- 
Apollén-Hélios-Hermés, though, is beyond question the most magnificent and 
monumental object of the corpus since the conception of the image itself. It is 
the great nimbus-crowned Statue of Liberty by Bartholdi in New York harbor, 
with Emma Lazarus’ stirring ode to the New Colossus, the Mother of Exiles, at 
its base. With the statue, the symbolism of Mithra’s Phrygian cap as the sign of 
manumission, then of Revolution, attains for the West its zenith and the his- 
tory of the icon there most likely has reached its end, except perhaps on the 
strange new continent of the Internet, where neo-Mithraists have resurrected 
the ancient image. 

I wish to propose the idea that the reason for the unique stability, ubiquity, 
and anthropomorphism of the image of Mithra in particular in the Zoroastrian 
pantheon is precisely his humanity, that is, the pre-eminently and particu- 
larly human concerns that his functions embrace, by comparison to the other 
yazatas. Mithra is the witness (gugay, cf. Arm. l-w vkay), guardian, mediator, 
and arbitrator of all relationships between human beings that exist by an act 
of rational will, from legal agreements (including, in fact, a rather important 
super-human one: the accord of Ahura Mazda and the evil spirit Angra Mainyu 
at Creation to fight for dominion over the world only for a specified time) and 
judgments (including the measure of tortures in hell: Mithra sweeps his mace 
over the funnel of the Inferno thrice daily to remind the imps not to afflict 
the damned beyond their specified sentence), to the ties of love and friend- 
ship. His name was formed from the Indo-European base *mei-, “exchange.” 
The Sun, whose light illuminates all, also sees all; so Mithra and the Sun are 
invoked thrice daily together. The importance of Mithra in Iranian religion 
cannot be overstated. The 16th day of every month bears his name; so he pre- 
sides over the second half of the month even as Ahura Mazda, after whom 
the first day is named, rules the first half. The late Achaemenids invoke the 
triad of Ahuramazda, Mithra, and Andhita in their inscriptions; and the corpus 
of theophoric names is huge and prominent, from Mithradates of Pontus in 
the Lives of Plutarch to Mithrobarzanes in the Menippus of Lucian. Lucian, 
though he wrote in Greek, was a Syrian of Commagenian Samosata, within the 
Armenian and Parthian world. The name of his magus is that of the venerable 
sacred fire Adur Burzén Mihr of the Parthian homeland. 

In modem Persian, Mehr is a name of the Sun, particularly in the poetic 
pairing Mehr 6 Mah, “Sun and Moon.” But the word also means “love”; and the 
peach fuzz on the cheek of a boy—the archetypal object of love in the secular 
and religious poetry of Muslim Iran—is called mehre giyah, literally “Mithra’s 
grass.” Now, it may be objected that Zoroastrianism, a human invention like 
all other religions, is anthropocentric and its gods embody phenomena that 
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involve us: Varafrayna (Middle Persian Bahram, Armenian Vahagn), “he who 
smites his opponent,” personifies just force. Anahita assists child birth; SraoSa’s 
job is to listen (as Sorus, an alternate name of the angel and psychopomp 
Gabriel, he is the only Zoroastrian divine being absorbed into Iranian Islam).® 
We need health and hope for prolongation of life: the AméSa Spantas of the 
plants and the waters, Haurvatat “Wholeness” and Amearatat “Immortality” 
(demonized into the Hariit and Marit of the Quran; in Christian Armenia, 
petals of a flower named after the pair, hdrot-morot, are scattered upon water 
in a vernal rite of divination), fulfill these functions.® 

All the above qualities are to some degree those of animals, too; yet the cre- 
ation and maintenance of relationships through artificial structures—viable 
and changeable institutions—is an activity unique to a creature whose man- 
agement of life and transit through it are not assured and compassed entirely 
by instinct. As the American anthropologist of the Southwest, Prof. Weston 
La Barre, observed, human beings are perennial learners and experimenters, 
caught in a sort of perpetual adolescence of discovery, invention, and uncer- 
tainty: he termed this state neoteny—a condition, not of perpetual physical 
youth, but ofa kind of continuing intellectual and emotional adolescence (the 
sort of state P‘ok’r Mher is literally trapped in) in which one remains naive, 
testing, learning, questing. Animal relationships and societies may be more 
diverse and complex than we yet know; but they do not seem to be suscep- 
tible to self-conscious reflection, written comment, or considered alteration. 
Elephants have emotions, rituals, commitments, and consciousness. They 
deserve more respect that we accord them. But to the best of our knowledge 
one generation of these noble creatures will not, say, debate gay marriage, 
polygamy, pre-nuptial agreements or other changes to the pattern of society 
materially different from the practices of pachyderms of an earlier time, in 
full awareness that there is a quality of arbitrariness and contingency to any 
social relationship. The creation of institutions may be an adaptive response to 
human frailties, and thus possess an element of determinism; but it is still neo- 
tenic kat’ exokhén. Since Mithra’s chief function is precisely to oversee volun- 
tary associations and covenants, rather than the relations determined wholly 
by nature, he is the deus neotenicus, the peculiarly human yazata, the one best 
suited to portrayal as a man. There is nothing necessarily anthropomorphic 
about a god who represents dawn, or the Sun, or Sirius, or Vega, the haoma 


8 His bird is the rooster, who heralds the sunrise; and it is likely that the white cock of cosmic 
proportions of the Miraj-name is the bird of the yazata. 
g See Russell 2013. 
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plant, fire, or force (the Armenians and Parthians were quite content to rep- 
resent Vahagn/Bahram as a wild boar, vardz). But a human image of Mithra 
cannot be misrepresentation. 

“What if God were one of us?” wonders Joan Osbome in a poignant song 
probably familiar to most young Christian believers in the United States. 
Their early forebears in the Roman Empire were perhaps unduly disturbed 
by the similarity of the Iranian answer to that question to their own, to the 
Nazarene. For the small, secretive Mithraic conventicles never posed a threat 
to the vast, evangelistic organization of the Church, whose salient feature was 
the transformation of an intimate mystery rite into an overtly public ritual— 
a mystery without secrets. The Mithraic agapé stayed intimate: few Mithraic 
“cave”-temples, the spelaea, could accommodate comfortably more than thirty 
communicants. The cult never sought, nor gained, the numbers that make for 
tectonic shifts in the politics of religious faith. But it stayed an agapé, till its final 
dissolution at the hands of a vengeful, victorious Ecclesia. Roman churches 
stand, literally, upon vanquished mithraea. The primary object of Christian 
hostility, usurpation, and worry—the various psychological expressions of the 
anxiety of influence, an algorithm of criticism Harold Bloom has applied as 
convincingly to Christian co-optation of Scripture as he has to the develop- 
ment of secular literature—was of course Synagoga, shown in mediaeval art 
as a grieving woman, downcast and hoodwinked by her willful ignorance. The 
Jews survived this. But what of the smaller number of surviving Mithraists 
whose faith the Church suppressed? 

Mithraists were noted for their exclusivity among the Oriental mystery 
cults; the others let their adherents join other groups: a devotee of Isis might 
also enjoy the rites of the Moon-god Men, for example—but the Mithraists did 
not. Yet in the fourth century some banded together with other philosophically 
minded pagans in the hope, perhaps, of strength in unity: the last Eleusinian 
hierophant, in the mid-fourth century, was a Mithraist. Later still, Mithraists 
might have endured within the relatively free zone of quasi-religious confra- 
ternities of artisans that changed and coalesced over the mediaeval period. 
The necessary obscurity that protected such movements forces one to specu- 
lation in the absence of documentation; so their study is regrettably suscep- 
tible to the vagaries of conspiracy theory and other popular amusements. But 
it is at least beyond dispute that one of these groups emerged into the light of 
day in the safety of the Age of Enlightenment in Europe as the brotherhood of 
Freemasons. The English writer and Freemason Rudyard Kipling, with his wide 
knowledge of the military, of Eastern and Wester religions, of Masonic lore, 
and of Roman history, took for granted the Mithraic origins of the noble Craft; 
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and modern American Masonic historians also welcome such research.!° But 
where Masonry is under attack by the Christian Church or the popular press, 
official publications are more circumspect: the research lodge of the Quatuor 
Coronati in England does not welcome discussions of Mithraism. 

In Eastern Anatolia, the very region where the Romans had first encoun- 
tered the devotions they were to adopt and partly reshape into Mithraism, the 
Kurdish sectarians of the Yaresin and Ahl-e Haqq continue to preserve the 
form and many of the particulars of Mithraic ritual in their own fraternal asso- 
ciations. Within the wider urban society of medieval Anatolia and Iran, and to 
a lesser extent elsewhere in the Muslim world, conventicles similar to those of 
the Kurds developed. They performed civic and quasi-military functions, while 
the religious aspect of their activity was more or less successfully co-opted by 
canonical religions: among Muslims, they were grafted onto the Sufis; while 
an Armenian priest who composed a constitution for a fraternity drew upon 
the Neoplatonic treatises of the Muslim Ikhwan al-Safa. They were called, 
generically, javan mardan or futuwwa—“young men”—in Persian and Arabic. 
Another designation sometimes applied to them in Persian, ‘ayydr, from a 
Middle Iranian word meaning “helper,” undergoes curious semantic develop- 
ment: retaining the initial ‘ayn acquired in Arabic transliteration, it comes to 
mean something like a crazy ruffian; as yar, it means “friend, lover’ and is a Sufi 
name of God. Some of the Armenian confraternities are similarly designated 
ktrié, “intrepid, daring.” The heroes of the Armenian epic of Sasun are called 
cuf, literally “crooked, bent” and understood as crazily daring and intrepid: the 
four generations of Sasna crer, the daredevils of Sasun, serve the Armenian 
community and defend it against its Muslim enemies (who are called Egyptian 
idolaters—krapast of Masar, i.e., Misr). 

The central figure of the Iranian national epic, the Sah-name, is the Scythian 
hero Rostam, with his trusty steed Raxs, who was well known to the Armenians 
of the time of Movsés Xorenac'i (ca. 5th c. CE). There are Armenian oral epic rec- 
itations about him down to the modem period. Though Ferdési’s masterpiece 
bears the title The Book of Kings, many of the latter are base, weak men; and 
Rostam is maneuvered by one of them, Kavis, into killing his own son, Sohrab 


10 —_ See Russell 1989. 

11 One of the latter, the devious woman Ismil Xat‘un of Xlat'—a center of Arab rule—is 
the lover of Davit' and their daughter treacherously murders him in the bath. And his 
father Mec Mher’s dalliance with another woman of Msr had led to his estrangement 
from his lawful wife, Armatan, and to the death of them both immediately after the birth 
of Davit'. (Mec Mher’s lion-slaying exploit reminds one of Samson of Dan; and the alien is 
his Delilah.) 
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(Armenian preserves the Kurdish form of the name, Zohrab) for fear that if 
both champions are left alive, Rostam will take the throne. Indeed, Rostam 
is not only pil tan, “elephant-bodied,” but, notably, taj bax, “bestower of the 
crown.” The only king of Armenia in the Epic of Sasun, Gagik, makes a cameo 
appearance and then disappears right after the beginning. He is no more than 
a tributary of the Arabs. The heroes of Sasun hold center stage: they quarrel, 
they fight alien invaders, but they do not rule Armenia as kings, though: there 
is none of the tension that animates the relationship between the crowned 
Agamemnon and the fighter Achilles, or between Rostam and the shahs he 
serves. The braves of Sasun are aznancordik’, “sons of the nobly born,’ many 
times taller and stronger than other men, and are seen as a race apart. Their 
youthful exuberance and rebellious, even anarchic and blasphemous behavior 
arouse alarm at times, so much so that in the third of the four divisions, or 
“branches” (Armenian ¢iwt) of the epic the uncles of the child David try to 
prevent him from discovering his heroic strength, martial mission, and magic 
steed and weapons. They are ‘ayydrdn, in short; and if one recalls that to this 
day Iranian muscle-men train in the gymnasia called zor-xdne to the accom- 
paniment of the chanting of Sah-name, then it is plain that epic was a sort of 
secular scripture, not just for the laity, but for the martial and civic fraternities 
in particular, expressing the beliefs and behavior they were to inculcate and 
emulate in their own activity. The Armenian medieval lyric poet Kostandin 
of Erznka (modem Turkish Erzincan, in Eastern Anatolia) even composed 
at the request of the “brothers” a Christian cosmological poem in the “voice” 
(Armenian dzayn) of the Sah-name." If there are literary relics of Mithraism, 
then, it is in epic, with its special social function amongst the Irano-Anatolian 
fraternities, that we may reasonably expect to discover them; and Sasna crer 
proves to be no less than an eloquent tableau vivant of the symbols and scenes 
familiar from the lovely, mute stone bas-reliefs of Roman Mithraism. 

This Armenian dossier is indispensable to a serious discussion of the phe- 
nomenon of Mithra, not only because the country itself was the enduring 
Western outpost of Zoroastrian civilization—a conduit of Iranian thought and 
faith to the Classical civilizations of the Mediterranean basin—but because, 
of the four male protagonists of the four branches of the Epic of Sasun, as was 
noted above two bear Mithra’s name. The first generation of the heroes are bom 
of the lady Covinar after she has drunk milk of a rock in the sea: the Roman 
Mithras is saxigenus/petrogenes; the Mithras of Ps.-Plutarch, De Fluviis, ejacu- 
lates on a rock on the banks of the Araxes—the river that defined Armenia 
in the Roman imagination—to engender the monster Diorphos; and in the 


12 For the text and translation of the poem, with discussion, see Russell 2001-2, esp. 83-9. 
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Armenian Christian hymnal, the Sarakan, the Blessed Virgin Mary, called 
Astuaca-cin, “Theo-tokos,” is also called vima-cin, “generator of the Rock.” The 
Armenized Christ has co-opted Mithras Saxigenus; though the Hebrew desig- 
nation of God, Siir, “the Rock,” also provides ample biblical justification for the 
epithet as well. Mec (“great”) or ariwcadzew Mher, hero of the second branch, 
breaks a vow and dies young, reflecting as a negative image, as it were, the 
principal concems of the yazata: truth and fidelity to a covenant. Mec Mher's 
sudden death and leonine association, if related, may echo an ancient symbol- 
ism: in the Mithraic rites of initiation, which recapitulate the human process 
of coming of age and of learning, among other things, of the facts of mortality, 
the candidate to the fourth degree underwent a symbolic death and rebirth 
and received the Mithraic syndexios, or hand-clasp. (There are specific simi- 
larities to the analogous third degree of Masonry here, too.) The ritual death 
happened as he was conducted past a fearsome, fire-breathing leontocepha- 
lous figure called the deus areimanius (i.e., “the Ahrimanic god”). Such a leon- 
tocephalous man is employed as a symbolic figure on some medieval and later 
Armenian sarcophagi—perhaps as a symbol of leonine courage, an emblem of 
death and of the hope of resurrection. 

The second Mithra of the epic is of course the hero of the fourth and final 
branch. Pk’ (‘little,” probably “youthful” is meant) Mher, son of the greatest 
hero of the line of Sasun, David (Arm. Davit') of the third branch, is in conflict 
with his father, though not in open rebellion as was the son of David’s biblical 
namesake. As mentioned above, P‘ok’r Mher finds himself in a changing world 
no longer hospitable to the heroic code, a place where the very earth will not 
support the hooves of his magic talking steed, K‘urkik Jelali. Speaking from the 
grave, the ghost of David commands Mher to go to a cave where he is to remain 
immured till the end of time. The topos will be familiar to any English speaker 
who has heard an indecisive prince ponder the instructions of another specter 
at Elsinore. In the context of Armenian oral heroic literature the episode has 
a precise antecedent, though, in the pre-Christian epic cycle of the Artaxiad 
dynasty of the second century BCE, alluded to above, where the ghost of the 
dead king ArtaSés (Artaxias) I dooms his rebellious son Artawazd to millen- 
nial confinement in a cave in Mt. Ararat (Armenian Azat Masik‘). So Young 
Mithra follows a talking raven (cf. the Mithraic corax, “idem,” itself derivative 
from the Avestan karsiptar-, lit. “black-winged [bird],” in aspect and function) 
to a cave (cf. again the Mithraic spelaeuwm-temple), to the blind portal at Van 
behind which he is to remain. The Armenians call this Urartean carved gate 
Mheri durn, “Mithra's gate,” from which is derived the modern Turkish name, 
Meher kapusi; the Zoroastrians call a place of rites dar-e Mehr, “idem.” 
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At the end of time, Artawazd and Little Mithra are to emerge and destroy, 
save, or possess the world: Armenian Christianity makes Antichrists of both, 
understandably; and just as predictably Armenian Communist poets hailed 
the Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 as the liberation of Mithra from 
his chains, bearing the blood-red banner, crushing the temples of the mighty, 
ravening for joy. Anti-Soviet writers have seen themselves as immured future 
avengers of David, too.'? Both the Roman Mithras and the Avestan Mithra have 
prominent eschatological roles also: the tauroctony scene of Mithraic altars 
probably telescopes the murder of the Primordial Bull that set earthly time in 
motion with the final sacrifice that will end time and bring immortality. The 
zodiac arches over the scene, with the vernal sign Aries at the center: both 
events, cosmogonical and eschatological, take place on 21 March/ 1 Fravardin. 
Mithra in the scene is sometimes portrayed with an expression of ecstatic or 
agonized emotion: far from standing in impassive tranquility above the world, 
he is all pathos and passion, fully involved, suffering with the creatures of the 
earth whom he is helping to rescue. 

It is noteworthy that the Epic of Sasun, keyed to heroes instead of kings, is so 
emphatically Mithraic. It contrasts in this respect with the epics of Armenia’s 
pre-Christian dynasties with which other points are shared, whose official 
cult replaced Mithra with Verafrayna in the triad Aramazd-Anahit-Vahagn. 
The boar-totem (Armenian varaz, from Avestan vardza-, Persian gurdz) of 
Vahagn is so emblematic of Arsacid mythology and ideology that in a polemi- 
cal Christian inversion of the latter, when king Trdat (Tiridates) persecutes St. 
Grigor he is transformed into a boar. Why did the Armenian kings seemingly 
demote Mihr and elevate Vahagn? Had the former become too closely asso- 
ciated for comfort with the class of hero-warriors whose social descendants 
were to be the crer of folk epic and the ktréworac‘ etbayrut iwnk’, the “brother- 
hoods of the braves” of medieval Christian society? The tension between the 
roles of king and hero-warrior is as old as the rivalry of the two “best of the 
Achaeans,’ Agamemnon and Achilles, or of the uneasy equilibrium in Ferdési 
of the Iranian kings and the elephant-bodied Rostam the Saka. 

The Armenian epic, by making of Mithra a multi-faceted literary charac- 
ter, accomplishes the fullest humanization of the god, a character adum- 
brated in his every classical feature. He is human frailty and bravery, fidelity 
and rebelliousness, a complete mirror image of our neotenic predicament. No 
other yazata, surely, could ever have become a character in a drama demand- 
ing the coincidence of contraries that is the essence of the human state. In 


13 See Russell 1998b, a translation and discussion of a poem by Gevorg Emin. 
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the Armenian narratives, a shepherd or girl beholds the imprisoned youth 
Mher when the rock-portal at Van yawns spectrally open on Ascension Eve, 
when Heaven and Earth embrace. In one variant, Mher is covered in shaggy 
hair head to toe. This detail invites comparison of the Mithra-figure to the 
Armenian vayri mard, “wild man,” and Caucasian garmakoéi, “idem,” who 
are of identical appearance: hairy humanoids. And the latter in particular is 
related to the prototype of Prometheus—the suffering god who is friend and 
helper to men, yet still a god, and therefore doomed to be in between or apart, 
something unnatural, a monster even if loved. Such deep association with the 
human predicament must of necessity alienate a god from the company of the 
immortals; and to the extent he advances the interests of mortals, he attracts 
the antagonism of his fellow divinities and invites punishment. Mithras in his 
spelaeum, and Mher in his cave, are not simply actors in a topos of apocalypse; 
they also are sharers, in a way, of the imprisonment of mortals in the Platonic 
metaphorical myth of this world as a cave where we see shadows cast before a 
fire and erroneously think them to be true objects lit by the real sun. 

Such reflections on the humanity of a particular Iranian god and its implica- 
tions for his image raise larger questions, as noted, about his evolution outside 
and beyond graphic art, as a literary character. The force of the humanity of 
Christ, a figure known first from a text, overtumed the Second Commandment 
and brought to the fore, for all historical time to come, the Promethean ten- 
sions inherent in the concept of an immortal who shares the lot of mortals—a 
God who really does care. It is a conflict that is not susceptible to resolution, 
and maybe for that very reason it fertilizes the extremes of religious expres- 
sion: mysticism, and literature—with a man at the center. The Iranian case 
of Mithra is somewhat the reverse: the preponderance of the evidence, with 
the large exception of the Hymn to Mithra in Avestan, the Mihr Yast, is icono- 
graphic; and the subsequent development is literary. 


3 The Variants of the Text 


The individual recitations of variant narratives enable one to discover details 
that the artificial, composite texts obscure. 

In some mithraea, notably the fresco from Dura-Europus, the god is shown 
hunting on horseback; and numerous terracotta figurines from Arsacid Iran 
and Armenia show him thus. So it is noteworthy that Mher goes hunting in 
(8), and in (5) is led to his cave by a deer he is hunting. He shoots at the talk- 
ing raven of (14): this conflates the image of the Avestan black bird karsiptar 
together with the theme of the hunt. In most texts he either enters the cave, 
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after which the stone flanks of the rock come together like closing doors, or he 
falls in, suggesting that the cave (Arm. ayr, Arabo-Tk. magara, Heb. me‘ara, see 
below) is also a hypogeum (Tk. magaza). The cave can have various numbers 
of dwellers. In (2), both Mher and his wife are imprisoned. This would seem to 
be a variant upon the theme in (g) of the married woman who chances upon 
him when his rock opens and is stuck inside forever: the narrator insists the 
woman’s husband was impotent, leaving some question as to why she stayed 
with Mher. Most likely the latter narrative conflates two themes: Mher and his 
consort, and the hapless traveler who is in the cave when it closes (14) or who 
visits and explains to the guileless hero how humans live by their wits (7, 13). 
But in (6) the three surviving heroes of Sasun, Great-voiced Ovan, Uncle T’oros, 
and Ovanes son of Davit’, are all immured: this reminds one more of Kang dez, 
the fortress of refuge in Iranian epic where the heroes live immortally, than a 
place of imprisonment. Ovanes, i.e. standard Arm. Yovhannés, “John,” is some- 
times mentioned as Mher’s son, whom he kills; so Ovanes here seems to be a 
stand-in for Mher. Though the texts stress in unison that Mher is to be without 
issue—or that the noble progeny he sired have all died off—there is, again, 
some variance of opinion. After a lecture on the epic in Watertown, MA, during 
which I mentioned that Mher has no descendants, a member of the audience 
averred that his family trace their descent to the hero.!* 

Though most variants specify that Mher is immured in Raven's Rock at Van, 
in (12) the cave is at Xlat': this is perhaps because that is where he took revenge 
for the murder of Davit‘ and the two episodes are conflated, or else because of 
the proximity of the great, snow-crowned Mt. Sip‘an (Tk. Subhan dagi, Arm. 
Nex Masik’) so similar in its majestic appearance to Ararat in the northeast, 
where Artawazd is imprisoned. Sip‘an is at least mentioned in Mher’s itiner- 
ary in (24). In (13) the rock is located in the district of the city of Van called 
Shah-baghi, where an important tradition of Mher concerning the fate of his 
magic Lightning Saber (Arm. t‘ur kecaki) endured (see note to the translated 
text), probably to distinguish the Urartean portal near there from another on 
the high rock of Van fortress. This suggests competing local traditions even 
within Van itself. In (10), the rock is called Xaza8, a word meaning excitation or 
anger—perhaps because Mher will emerge from thereto wreak destruction (or, 
cf. perhaps MIzr. ristaxéz, “resurrection”). In the same variant he is called Davit' 


14 Dr. Kegham Chobanian, a physician living in Belmont, MA, told me his maternal 
grandmother, from the Aygestan district of Van city, was named Arsenian and was a 
descendant of the Arcrunis. His paternal grandfather, Mher Mherian, whose family came 
from Satax, was born in Hayoc' Jor. According to family legend, the name went back many 
generations and the line descended from the Mher of the epic. 
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son of Davit' (and, in (16), Davit’-Mher), either because of conflation with the 
Davidic, messianic line or because the much longer episode on Davit‘ simply 
co-opted the material on Mher. But it should still be stressed that in the same 
period the Epic of Sasun was taking final shape, the Armenian Bagratids put 
about an anachronistic claim to Davidic descent. Since Armenian Christian 
writers are aware of a Jewish messianic belief that David will return, the apoca- 
lyptic overtone is still present. The only outward symbol of the cave to distin- 
guish it from a Christian shrine is a walnut tree that grows nearby (14). The 
latter may have had meaning once for the reciters and hearers, since it is a 
tree of importance in Iranian tradition: the archer drax$a (Pers. Ara’) defined 
the boundaries of the Iranian clime by shooting an arrow that came to rest 
in the trunk of a distant walnut. 

In (1) is mentioned that in the cave where Mher is immured, “To either side a 
candle burns by night and day (erku kusta mek mem mom varuk a giser c'erek).” 
It has long been recognized that this is perhaps a memory of the beings who 
become the Mithraic dadophori, “torchbearers.’ (It is in (1) that Mher is also 
described as covered with hair, like the Caucasian bigfoot.) But in (14), light is 
associated also with the annual opening of the cave: “Once a year the door of 
the cave (hera’) opens./ Then light streams forth like Jerusalem (inc‘ Erusatem 
lis ka kat‘a’).” The explicit equation of this light with the radiance of the city 
holy to Christians seems more than a vivid figure of speech. The Zoroastrian 
Mithra is, after all, a Sun god; and Mhers brilliance here is both a memory 
and a challenge to the newer dispensation, reflecting the ambivalence of folk 
tradition. In the same text, both Mher and a girl who goes to the cave, thinking 
it achurch (Zam, “chapel”), and isimmured for a year that passes imperceptibly, 
are sustained by manna from heaven. She calls this a “round thing,” indicating 
confusion with a communion wafer (nsxar): in the legend of Narekac'i noted 
above, a child he protects in an underwater dwelling is fed the holy bread and 
doesn't notice the year pass. 

In several texts it is specified that Mher is to remain confined till Christ's 
second Coming (Arm. galust) or Judgment (Arm. datastan). But in (16) the for- 
mula is employed, “till the unborn is born and the immortal dies.” This riddle 
belongs to an ancient topos in folklore that in Armenian and other Christian 
myth is incorporated into the tale of the cheirograph, or written contract, of 
Adam. When Adam was expelled from Eden, night, which he had never seen 
before, began to descend. Satan came and assured Adam that the Sun would 
retum if only our forefather would pledge the servitude of his progeny till— 
yes—the unborn is born and the immortal dies. Christ erased Adam’s signa- 
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ture.!5 The exploitation of the formula is awkward, since it implies that Mher 
will be released, not at the Second Coming, but at the Nativity, and is thus 
not only a non-Christian figure, but a pre-Christian one as well. At the end of 
the same text the reciter declares that the race of Davit' is of the aggregate 
of the demons: the hapax used, devastan (<*diwastan), is a collective form, 
rather like “pandemonium.” Since in (11) the progeny of the secondary heroes 
Great-voiced Ohan and Xor Manuk (“Deep Child”)!” of Sasun are considered 
the ancestors of the young braves (ktric), and the line of Mher, now ended, 
was that of the aznanc‘ordik’, “sons of the nobles,”!8 this explicit association of 
Davit' and his son with the demons is striking and has very ancient roots. The 
genetic kinship of the story in general and in verbal detail (especially the curse 
formula) to the epic of ArtaSés and Artawazd has been noted; and in the latter 
it is also said that “the progeny of the dragon [i.e., the Medes] kidnapped the 
child Artawazd and put a demon (dew) in his place” (visapazunk‘gotac‘an zma- 
nukn Artawazd ew dew p‘oxanak edin). So the statement that the Sasun heroes 
were demons may be quite specific, not merely a general, affrighted reflection 
on their othemess. 

For the curse of Mher by Davit‘ derives from that of ArtaSés against Artawazd 
in the History of Movsés Xorenac‘i. In the same chapter one leams various 
other details identical to those in the myth of Mher: that Artawazd is impris- 
oned in a cave (ayr), that he “strives to emerge and bring an end to the world” 


15 See Stone 2002; and review, Russell 2003. 

16 ‘It should be compared to Phl. mowastdan, “(the aggregate of) the Magi” Cf. Arm. 
krawnastan: Grigor Narekac'i, Matean otbergut'ean, ch. 72.1, Ayl aha jez asem, ov eketec‘ik‘ 
mianjanc‘ ew aSakertuttwnk‘ krawnastanac’, “But now I say to ye, O churches of hermits 
and discipleships of the religious.” The ending -stan is a collective plural as well as the 
more commonly encountered toponymical suffix. 

17 This character is probably related to another figure in Armenian mythology: see Russell 
1g98c. I think these various “kids” are the unruly members of the Sasun Mannerbund, bit 
characters from subsidiary episodes attached locally to the epic by diverse reciters and 
now lost. 

18 — Asnoted above, this is the term used, as recently as the sixteenth century and as far from 
Armenia as Poland and Ukraine, to describe the associations of young men in Armenian 
communities who engaged in mystical initiation and study, athletic and military training, 
and social service. Their activities are analogous to those of the futuwwa, axi, and javan 
mardan of Arabic, Turkish, and Persian-speaking Muslims. Just as the heroic exploits of 
Rostam in the Sah-ndme of Ferdési are still chanted in the Iranian gymnasium, or 26r 
xdne, one surmises that in addition to the Armenian songs “in the voice” (i.e., meter) 
of the Persian bard that Kostandin of Erznka was asked to compose for the “brethren” 
(presumably, of a conventicle of the ktrié youth), tales of Sasun would have been recited 
as well. 
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(Janay elanel ew arnel vaxéan asxarhi), and, as we noted, that it was believed 
that Artawazd was not a human but a demonic changeling.!9 With all these 
correspondences, it is perhaps predictable that Davit' and his line also should 
belong to the dewastan. Armenian Christians would have seen in an apoca- 
lyptic figure seeking to destroy the world a satanic being, an Antichrist. So the 
association of Mher with Satan through the legend of the cheirograph of Adam 
makes thematic sense. Yet when. one recalls that the heroes of Sasun are wor- 
shippers of the Holy Cross (xac‘apast) fighting the idolatrous (Avapast) Arabs 
with magic weapons bestowed by the Holy Mother of God of Marut'a (the lat- 
ter is the Syrian saint who interred holy relics at Maypherqath/Martyropolis), 
the demonic associations are startling. They are a reflection of the unease and 
ambivalence with which the Armenians regarded the apocalyptic conclu- 
sion of a heroic cycle that was theirs but came from before Christianity and 
remained in some ways outside it. 

As to the curse itself, in (17) the dead Davit' curses his son from the grave: 
“Woe, Mher!/ I ask of God that you be immortal (anmax)./ Let no heir come 
from you./ Your place, too, will be in a rock./ You will not see the world with 
your eyes (Dii ki ack Gv axsar ¢tisnas)./ When you see the world, the world 
shall you destroy (tavris).” This echoes the account by Movsés Xorenacii (2.61) 
of the curse that the apparently already deceased king ArtaSés pronounces 
on his son Artawazd: “If you ride to the hunt up on Azat Masik‘ [i.e., Greater 
Ararat], the k‘ajs will take you, carry you off up on Masik’, you will stay there, 
and you will not see the light.’”?° (In several texts, Mher indeed goes hunting; 
and in one it is the hunted (and wounded) raven that leads him to its rock). 
And as I have suggested above, a likely remoter source of both epic episodes 
is the scriptural and epic myth in the Avesta of Yima, the primordial king who 
sins and is condemned to an undying existence in the underworld. The Gathas 
of ZarathuStra refer to the legend of Yima in Yasna 32; the tenth verse con- 
demns the one who ruins our repute or fame (sravah) by professing the worst 
(acista) for the sake of the sight (vaénah) of the Cow and the Sun (Avar) with 
his eyes (asi-: the word used here is “da€vic,” i.e., used only of demons and evil 
creatures). This passage in turn may derive from a curse in the Avestan hymn 
to the sacred plant haoma (Hom Yast, Yasna 9.28—29) against the violent and 
wicked man that he see neither Cow nor Earth (the rhyming pair ggm/zqm) 
with his two eyes (asibya).?4 


1g Onthe Artaxiad cycle and these fragments, see Russell 2006-7. 

20 Et du yors hecc‘in yazat i ver i Masis, zk‘ez kalc‘in k‘ajk’, tarc‘in yazat i ver i Masis, and 
kayc‘es, ew zloys mi tesc’es. For discussion see Russell 1987, 399-435. 

21 1 am indebted for the suggestion of a derivation of the line in Y. 32 from the hymn to 
Haoma to Prof. Martin Schwartz of the University of California, Berkeley. 
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Though in a number of versions Mher rides to Raven’s Rock once the curse 
has been explained to him, in (24) he first must fight the angels of God: this 
ancient and widespread epic theme is found in the Armenian heroic ballad 
of the naive Aslan aga (lit. “Lord Lion,” cf. Aviwe “Lion” Mher!), who does not 
understand what death is and cannot find anyone willing to die in his place.22 
This contest fits in well with Mher’s image, both as an ingenuous Promethean 
rebel and as a member of an older dispensation whom the new Christian faith 
literally conquers. 

Mher will emerge when grains of wheat are as large as rosehips and the 
ground is firm enough to support his horse: according to (22), when the world 
is destroyed and rebuilt anew, it will be his. But according to (8) he will cause 
a massacre and then be “martyred”; in (5) and (10) all that is said is that he 
will lay waste the world. So there is some ambiguity about whether his second 
coming will be for good or bad and whether he himself will survive thereafter. 
In (3) the element of apocalypse is entirely absent: Mher will stay in the cave 
till the day of his death (mahvan ora). But that dénouement is entirely unchar- 
acteristic of the overall message of the variants I have read: Mher is coming 
back, and his return will be bad news. 

The urine of Mher’s horse is either always to be seen on the rock face 
behind which the hero and his steed are immured; or else it trickles down on 
one of the Christian holy days when the cave is said to yawn open. This rather 
anti-climactic-sounding detail is always given prominence, even in the most 
laconic versions of the episode. So it may be of greater than incidental sig- 
nificance. One is tempted to offer an explanation with reference to the xar 
7 se pay, “three-legged ass,” of Zoroastrian cosmological myth. This mythical 
equid being’s urine, expelled into the world-ocean, kills the demonic beings 
that would otherwise destroy the tree of life. The hom of the unicom was in 
mediaeval Europe believed likewise to purify the water: perhaps that is why the 
creature is shown on one of the tapestries of the Unicom series at the Cloisters 
museum, New York, to plunge its hom into a stream.?* And that, if it isn’t an 
explanation, is at least a good guess. 


22 See Russell 2002. 

23 See Cavallo 1998, 57 and fig. 35. But one is reminded also of the story of the fellow who 
during the years of Prohibition in America took a bottle of hooch to a doctor, wondering 
what exactly he’d been drinking. “Sorry, sir,” said the physician after analyzing the sample. 
“Your horse has diabetes.” 
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4 From Van to Jerusalem 


In the Spring of 1967 the Arab states massed their Soviet-supplied armies 
for the stated purpose of destroying the State of Israel and driving the Jews 
into the sea. In the midst of this crisis, Naomi Shemer was asked to write a 
song for the festival to be held in Jerusalem on 15 May, the anniversary in the 
Westem calendar of the founding of the State nineteen years earlier. Previous 
songs about the Holy City did not mention its division: at that time the Old 
City was occupied by Jordan, the Jewish Quarter lay in ruins, and Jews were 
denied access to the city ingeneral and the Western Wall in particular. Shemer 
composed a song, Yerushalayim shel zahav, “Jerusalem of Gold,” a love song to 
Jerusalem and a lament over its division. Shuli Natan performedit at the festi- 
val, to immense acclaim. Egypt had blockaded the Straits of Tiran that day, and 
Yitzhak Rabin had to leave the concert early to deal with the developing situa- 
tion. War began on 5 June; and on7 June the Israel Defense Forces liberated the 
city, returning sovereignty of David’scapital to his own people for the first time 
since the Second Temple Period. Shemer, who was in El Arish that day, com- 
posed a final stanza for the song, which was made the official song of the Israel 
Jubilee in 1998 and has the status of an unofficial second national anthem. 

Several stanzas of that apocalyptic song of an apocalyptic moment in the life 
of anation that has too often stood on the brink of apocalypse, or mused about 
it, rehearse perhaps not so strangely the durable, suggestive images and topoi 
of which the episode of Mher is replete. U-va-me‘arot asher ba-sela‘/Meyalelot 
rukhot, “And in the caves that are in the rock/ Spirits [or ‘winds’] moan,’ in 
the desolate city that languishes in captivity. Ki shemekh tsorev et ha-sfatayim/ 
Ke-neshikat saraf, “For your name burns the lips/ Like a seraph’s kiss,” makes 
one think of Jacob- or Mher- wrestling the angel. The strophe Eikha yavshu 
borot ha-mayim, “Woe! The very wells of water are dry,’ stands in contrast to 
the staling of Mher’s horse, perhaps. But then, Khazarnu el borot ha-mayim,/ 
La-shuk ve-la-kikar,/ Shofar kore be-Har ha-Bayit/Ba-‘Ir ha-‘Atika./ U-va-me‘arot 
asher ba-sela‘ alfe shemashot zorekhot,/ Ve-shuv nered el Yam ha-Melakh/ 
Ba-Derekh Yerikho. “We have returned to the wells of water,/ To marketplace 
and square./ The ram’s horn trumpet calls upon the Temple Mount/ Within the 
Old City./ And in the caves that are in the rock/ Shines the light of thousands of 
suns/ And to the Dead Sea we shall descend again/ On the Jericho Road.” Water 
springs, and from the open cave shines the light of redemption. Or as Hovan 
of Moks put it, as he chanted the Epic of Sasun to Garegin Hovsep‘yan, “Then 
light streams forth like Jerusalem (inc‘ Erusatem liis ka kat‘a’).” And both the 
songs of the Six Day War and the Epic of Sasun have become political phenom- 
ena, irruptions of mythology into the cultural arsenal of irredentist sentiment, 
the modern apocalyptic of two minority nations. 
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5 Conclusion: The Sense of No Ending 


Apocalypse predicates upon the destruction of the world the instauration of 
eternal life. The variant recitations of the Armenian Epic of Sasun mention 
both, but never do so in aconclusive way. Whatever is to happen, the epic ends 
with Mher in his cave, visited now and then by the chance traveler, K‘urkik 
Jelali making his presence known. Naomi Shemer, in her song, looks forward 
to dazzling lights bursting forth from Jerusalem's limestone caverns, the shofar 
blasting triumph, and water purling from dry wells—but after all that, what 
happens? People go to the seashore. What will we say to God? muses Vahan 
Tekeyan. He decides to tell Him, “Send us to hell. Send us back to hell. You 
made us know it so very well. And give Your precious Eden to the Turks.” For 
two cultures with such abundant apocalyptic traditions, Jews and Armenians 
seem remarkably resistant to apocalypse. Perhaps that is because the hope of 
living as free people in our own country— indeed, the hope that the world will 
leave us alone to live at all—has been so distant an ideal. So the restored cos- 
mos is simply being at home again in Jerusalem, or Van; and immortality is 
seeing our children grow. 


Appendix: Texts 


I. _A list of translated texts in foreign languages of passages concerning 
Mher’s occultation: 
1. Collins 1901, 78-9. This is a tr. of II-7 (pub. in 1873), as is scs 
(cf. 148-50). 


24 The following abbreviations have been used: 
S= Tigran Ciit‘uni/Dikran Tchitouny, Uwuntw wt (French title: Sassounacan: Epopée 
Populaire Arménienne). Paris: Arak's/ TGp‘alean, 1942. 
Sc 1= Manuk Abelyan and Karapet Melik‘ Ohanjanyan, eds. Uwutrw dntp (Daredevils of 
Sasun),v.1. Erevan: Petakan hrataraké‘ut'yun, 1936. 
SC 2= Manuk Abelyan and Karapet Melik‘ Ohanjanyan, eds. Uwutrw dntp (Daredevils of 
Sasun), v.2. Erevan: Petakan hratarak¢‘ut'yun, 1951. 
SC 2.1= Manuk Abelyan and Karapet Melik‘ Ohanjanyan, eds. Uwuttw dn&p (Daredevils 
of Sasun), v. 2, pt. 1. Erevan: Petakan hrataraké‘ut'yun, 1944. 
scs= Karapet Sital, Uwuttw dntp (Daredevils of Sasun). Philadelphia, pA: Amerikahay 
Yarajdimakan Miut‘iwn [“American-Armenian Progressive Union”], 1946. 
sD= H. Orbeli, ed. Uwunitigh wyhp: huyywywt dnnnypnwywt cujnu (Sasunc'i 
Davit': An Armenian popular epic). Erevan: Haypethrat, 1961. 
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2.  Shalian 1964, 367-71; Feydit 1964, 393-5; Surmelian 1964, 274-9; 
Mkrtéyan 1982, 338-41. These are translations of the “composite” 
text, SD. 

3.  Tolegian 1961. This is a translation of the rendering of the epic into 
modern Eastern Armenian verse by the poet Hovhannes T‘umanyan 
(d. 1912). 

4. Boyle 1976. This is a translation of the “composite” text, S, pp. 
1083-97. 


Il Translations of texts in Armenian dialect. 
1. Sasma cfer, recited by Atak‘el Sakoyan of Nor Bayazet, recorded in 
1905 by Ervand Lalayan (SC 2, p. 172). 
“The ground then gave way under his horse’s hooves;/ It gave way (dayanmis) 
up to its knees./ He looked, saw: above Xlat‘ there was a mountain:/ He turned 
thither, rode to the mountain's summit,/ Asked: ‘What mountain is this?’/ They 
answered, ‘This is the Carven Rock (Kerpac kar).'/ He said, ‘I'll ride my horse 
slowly over those rocks./ The ground will be calm lest I go and break them.’/ 
By God’s command the Carven Rock came over him,/ Made an arch (fap) and 
stood.// It stands there still till now./ The hair of his body has grown and cov- 
ers him,/ And his breast is seven ells wide./ On Holy Ascension day/ He comes 
out of the cave with the good light,/ prays, and walks seven great strides from 
his place./ He rides his horse outside:/ Beneath the horse’s hooves the ground 
still gives way./ As soon as three hours have passed/ He goes inside: he does not 
have permission to remain longer./ Then the door of the cave closes./ His daily 
food is three communion wafers (n&xark‘)./ To either side a candle burns by 
night and day (erku kusta mek mem mom vatuk a giser c’erek)./ His horse stales: 
the urine comes out of the cave./ The horse’s alfalfa (yonjen) is in front of it/ 
And is green in summer and winter.” 


2.  Davit‘ev Mher kam Sasna crer, recited by Sargis Hakobyan of K‘avai, 
recorded in 1903 (SC 2, pp. 229-30). 

“Mher mounted his horse and rode to the palaces of Aleppo: he called Gohar 
from there. Gohar recognized her husband's voice and came out to him. When 
she saw Hohanes was not there, she asked, ‘But where is Hohanes?’ Mher 
deceived his wife and said, ‘He's gone bird hunting (av u tusi); he'll return in 
the evening. But I've come to take you to go hunting with me: we'll come home 
by evening.’ After those words, Gohar mounted behind her husband and Mher 
spurred his horse towards Van. Near there, there is a great boulder-rock. Mher 
stopped in front of the boulder-rock and said, ‘O Lord God, after my son’s death 
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I am unworthy to live. For that reason, let this cliff split and give me and my 
wife a place in itself? Upon these words, the boulder-rock divided in two. Mher 
rode his horse inside. The boulder-rock closed overhead from either side and 
was made one again. It took within itself Mher, his wife, and his horse. Till 
today every traveler passing by that boulder-rock on Fridays hears the wailing 
and crying of the luckless parents and the neighing of Mher’s K'urik Jallad.” 


3.  Sasna crer, recited by Murat Hovsep‘yan of Ayrarat, recorded by 
Sargis Haykuni (sc 2, p. 316). 

“Great-voiced Hovan saw that no matter how he begged,/ he did not stay./ He 
said,/ ‘Son, I ask of God/ That your place be the Rock of Van (Vana k‘arn)./ 
Mher mounted his horse and rode towards Van./ When he had ridden his steed 
from Sasun to the fortress of Van,/ He saw that his horse’s legs were sinking up 
to the knees in the earth./ He said, ‘Now I know the world and the earth are 
grown old (axsark‘xotxalivorce). / There was a cave: he went inside./ The doors 
of the cave came together and it took him to itself./ He stayed in that rock till 
the day of his death (¢‘ur ira mahvan ora)./ From one Ascension to the next, the 
door of the cave opens./ He comes out and observes (t‘amasa k‘ani) the world./ 
He heaves a sigh and rides back in, remains inside./ The doors come together 
and it takes him to itself once more.” 


4.  Sasna tun, reciter and recorder unknown (SC 2, p. 480). 

“Thereafter Davit‘ died and they buried him in Axlat'. After forty days were 
past, *Mher’s mother also died [the authors emend from “David’s”]. It was 
Little (Pstik) Mher’s time to strike, play with, and oppress his people in every 
way. When evil befell that Little Mher, he got up and went to his mother’s grave, 
cried long, and said, ‘Mother, what am I to do? The earth will not support my 
horse anymore.’ From his mother’s grave a voice arose, and said, ‘Go, it is not I 
who have cursed you. It is your father who gave you the curse: go and cry over 
his grave. Little Mher got up from there and went to cry over his father’s grave. 
And from that grave a voice arose and said, ‘Go, mount your horse, ride to Van. 
There stands Raven’s Rock (Agravu kGr). Go there. In that Raven’s Rock will 
you sit. 

Little Mher arose and mounted his horse./ He rode to Van, to Raven’s Rock./ 
There he went up on a high rock,/ Entered an opening in it,/ And by God’s 
command that rock closed up,/ And he remained there till now./ Whosoever 
wishes, let him believe.// Three apples came down from heaven:/ One for the 
teller, one for the hearer,/ And one for the one who gives an attentive ear.’ 
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5.  Sasna crer, recited by Barset Sahakyan of Aparan, recorded by 
Ervand Lalayan in 1912 (SC 2, p. 531). 

“He mounted his horse and came to Aleppo,/ Drew his saber, and put it in 
between him and them (drec‘ ort‘alat)./ He rose in the moming, thanked his 
father in law,/ Took his wife, and was to go to Sasun./ He mounted his horse, 
seated his wife behind him, and rode on./ Uncle T‘oros, Vegev the Shitter,/ Little 
Sparrow, Great-voiced Hovan/ Arose and went before,/ Came, reached Mher./ 
They took Mher and tumed from the road./ As they came, a deer appeared 
right in front of them./ Mher lowered his wife from his mount/ And plunged 
after the deer./ They took his wife and went on to Sasun./ Mher spurred his 
horse after the deer:/ He went, and a great rock opened,/ The deer went in,/ 
Mher rode after it, and it hid them./ Till now he, the deer, and his horse/ Are 
standing, in the rock./ When Mher comes out of the rock/ He will lay waste to 
the world (asxark‘ piti avera).” 


6. Sasuna crer, recited by Mkrti¢‘ Petrosyan, recorded in 1946 by Vard 
Bdoyan (SC 2, p. 703). 
“Some time passed./ Uncle T‘oros went on pilgrimage:/ He took the son of 
Davit‘, Ovanes, with him and Great-voiced Ovan./ They went and made their 
pilgrimage: they were inside a cave./ The two mountains came together,/ And 
they remained within the cave./ Since that time still, they say,/ They are alive 
(sat) within the cave.” 


7. Sasunct Davit‘kam Mheri dur, recited by Krpo of Taron, recorded by 
Garegin Srvanjtyanc‘ in 1873 (SC 2.1, pp. 41-4). 

“The brothers of Davit' set off/ And came to the Lady Xandud./ They touched 
the lady’s breasts with their hands/ And saw there was milk, since there was 
a babe./ They went out, gathered, and said:/ ‘Maybe what has happened, is 
there./ When they went and arrived at Kagizvan,/ They said to the ones seated 
there,/ ‘Our brother's wife has given birth to a child. Where is he?’/ They said, 
‘Nothing of the kind./ Those men replied,/ ‘We have a sign of it./ Our sister 
in laws bosom has milk./ Some others said to this,/ ‘A girl was in these parts, 
but she has died.’/ They said to them,/ ‘We have a sign of death:/ At one year, 
it's one giant step;/ At two, it’s two,/ And now...’/ They went to have a look at 
the graves,/ But there was nobody's grave long enough to be one of their own./ 
Great-voiced Ovan said,/ ‘Bring the skins and wrap them round me, for me 
to cry.// Mher: they’ve made an underground storeroom (mataza),/ Placed a 
guard over it,/ And put him there./ They wrapped Great-voiced Ovan in the 
skin and he wailed./ Mher recognized his voice./ Mher said he was going out, 
and his grandmother said,/ ‘That is not the voice of your kin./ There are boys 
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and tambourines: that’s what you hear’/ When Mher recognized the voice a 
third time,/ He struck out, broke the door down, came outside./ He broke one 
door down after the other,/ Kicked in the next,/ One after the other,/ Smashed 
seven in all and came out./ He saw his uncles were there but his father was 
not./ He asked his uncles,/ Whether the men of Xlat' had killed him./ He cried, 
sank to his knees, nose and mouth bowed./ When he fell to the ground/ His 
uncles fell upon him,/ Tried but could not straighten him up./ Mher’s tears 
wore a hole (handak) in the ground and disappeared.// When three days had 
passed, Mher straightened up again./ He mounted his father’s colt/ And went 
to Xlat‘, reduced it to rubble,/ Destroyed it utterly./ Then he went to the sum- 
mit of Nemrut,/ Looked, and saw smoke rising. He tumed then/ And saw an 
old woman was passing./ He took her, tied one foot to one tree, one foot to 
another,/ And let the trees apart. Thus he killed them./ He ended the life of 
Xlat‘./ He sent a message releasing (izin) his uncles from there/ And they went 
home./ He himself went to the hill of Tosp (Tospan blur)./ They say there's a 
cave there: that’s where he is./ And everyone (omya) sees his horse there:/ And 
his horse’s urine always comes out of the rock.// On the night of Ascension 
the door of Mher’s cave (Mheri eri dur) opens,/ And there is no command that 
he may go out./ The ground will not sustain him./ His legs bend in the earth./ 
On one Ascension night a hunter/ Sees Mher’s door open:/ The hunter goes 
inside./ Mher asks him:/ ‘How do you live?’ (lit. ‘How do you eat the world?’ 
imal duk‘zasxar k’utek‘)/ He responds, ‘By intelligence.’ (xelk‘ov)./ Mher sits up 
and says, ‘How is it, your intelligence?/ Well, take the horse’s bag, put it on its 
head.’/ However hard the hunter tried, he couldn't lift it./ He brought the horse 
to the bag,/ Opened it and lowered the horse’s head to it./ Then he bound the 
cord round the horse’s neck/ And the horse raised its head./ The hunter led it 
back to its place and hitched it there./ He said, ‘Our intelligence is like this./ 
We live this way./ And the hunter asked,/ ‘Mher, when will you come out of this 
place?’/ He said,/ ‘When a grain of wheat is bigger than a quince (aluc),/ and 
a hop is bigger than a rosehip./ Then the command will come allowing us to 
leave this place.’// Three apples came down from heaven:/ One for the teller, 
one for the hearer,/ And one for the whole wide world (alam asxarin).” 


8. Sasma cfer, recited by Murad of Aparan, recorded by Garegin 
Hovsep‘yan (SC 2.1, pp. 101-2). 

“Some time passed,/ And Mher mounted his horse/ To go hunting (avatus)./ 

The ground did not sustain his horse:/ It sank to its knees in the earth./ Mher 

said, ‘What will I do?/ The ground does not hold up my horse.’/ He spurred his 

horse and came/ To the side of a giant rock (jo/ kari), and said:/ ‘O God, what 

will I do, what can I do?’/ When he spoke thus, made a plea,/ God heard his 
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voice./ The rock opened and took Mher in./ A voice came: Mher,/ You will stay 
in the rock/ Till a grain of wheat is the size of a rosehip./ Then you will come 
out of the rock again.// Now Mher is in the rock till that hour,/ And they say 
that when his horse stales, the urine comes out of the rock.” 

[Variant ending: “Now Mher and his horse/ Are alive in the rock./ On the five 
great dedicatory festivals of the year (hing avak‘ katik, i.e., Arm. nawakatik),/ 
Mher comes out of that rock,/ Looks at the world, enters that rock./ There is no 
command allowing him to walk the world./ When a grain of wheat is become 
a rosehip,/ The ground will become firm (xayimna)./ Mher and his horse will 
come to the world./ Again Mher will wreak massacre (Nor Mher kuturum 
keni):/ At the end he will be martyred (Verjka martirosvi).”] 


g.  Sasna tun, recited by T‘amo Davt'yan of Sasun, recorded by Karapet 
Melik‘ Ohanjanyan in 1932 (SC 2.1, pp. 195-6). 

“Mher mounted his horse and rode./ The horse could not resist (ddéyaxa), and 
sank (ga lorxer) in the earth./ Davit‘ had cursed it, the horse could not stand./ 
He sent Mher to the city of Aleppo—/ Davit‘ had built the city of Aleppo—/ 
So Mher got up and went there./ There his horse could not stand, it could 
not stop./ Mher burnt the townspeople./ One day he mounted his horse and 
departed./ He got up and fell into a cave (zutrin),/ The rocks came together, the 
door closed./ Mher stayed in the cave. /[Variant: No matter how Mher tured, 
the earth would not sustain him./ He went to the mountains of Axlat', to its val- 
leys, went up on the rocks./ He went up on one rock and was stricken:/ The rock 
came together and he himself entered within.] Till a kemel of corn becomes 
the size of a rosehip,/ Till a grain of wheat becomes the size of a walnut,/ Mher 
will not come out of the cave.// Till now men have seen him./ A bride of seven 
years was taking bread to the plowmen (ladzvurnun)./ The door of the cave 
(k‘afu) opened./ That bride was married seven years,/ Her fiancé was bound 
from her (gabug a ati),?5/ Lest people talk./ The cave door yawned open,/ Mher 
appeared (ga hazarvi), came out,/ And the door of the cave closed up again./ 
There is acommand he not emerge till Judgment Day (tadasdan),/ Till akemel 
of corn be like a rosehip,/ Till a hop be like a plum.” 


10. Sasuna Davit‘ in the dialect of Xlat'‘, reciter and recorder unknown 

(SC 2.1, p. 246). 
“The lady Xandud remained with two souls. In nine months, nine hours, and 
nine minutes she was stricken, and bore Davit', the son of Davit‘. When Davit' 
came out of his mother, he fell on the ground. His hand was closed. The world 


25 Themanhas been rendered impotent by demons, cf. Arm. kap “binding (spell).” 
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tried but could not get it open. His mother gave him her hand, and by God’s 
command his hand opened. They saw that the man was taken and delivered 
after his mother’s heart. He reached his twelfth year and laid waste to Xlat‘. As 
many hard stones as there were, he split every one in two. He turned the world 
upside down, destroyed it and went entered Xaza8?° rock. He is there till now, 
till a grain of wheat becomes bigger than a rosehip: when he emerges, he will 
destroy the entire world (elman asxark‘ avira).” 


uu. Sasuna crer, recited by Manuk T‘oroyan of Alagkert, recorded in 
1932 by Karapet Melik‘ Ohanjanyan (sc 2.1, pp. 351-3). 

“Mher fell into thought./ He thought, ‘I have become a sinner./ How can a man 
kill his own son/ And not bea sinner himself?’/ So Mher went along, thinking./ 
He came to a spot below a mountain,/ A black rock (sev kar) right in front of 
him./ He said, ‘Wait, I'll let fly at this rock with my mace (giirz)./ If it breaks, 
I’m not a sinner./ If it doesn’t break, then I am a sinner’/ When the mace hit 
the rock,/ The rock split on either side:/ He and his horse went into the rock./ 
The rock came back together./ Mher escaped, was freed (pardzay, azadav)./ 
Mher’s line (jins) came to an end.// Uncle T‘oros died of grief/ When he heard 
of Mher’s death.// The line of all the rest who remained continues still./ Now 
when there are brave men (ktric) amongst the people of Sasun,/ They say those 
are from the line of Great-voiced Ohan, of Deep Child (Xor Manuki)./ The sons 
of the nobles (aznanc ordik‘) are from the race of Mher./ They went, ended.” 


12. Davit‘ ev Mher, recited by Uncle Naxo of Moks, recorded in 1886 by 
Manuk Abelyan (sc 1, pp. 50-1). 

“Mher got up and wanted to go;/ When he put down his feet, they sank into 
the earth./ The earth had weakened before him./ There was no place on earth 
for Mher to rest./ He went and entered beneath the cave of Xlat‘.// Some 
days passed, and a man on horseback came./ Mher went and took his horse 
away./ He got up, mounted the horse,/ Intended to perform more heroic feats 
(p'ehlvanutiin)./ He mounted and rode the horse to the plain./ The earth before 
him was weak/ And the horse sank into the soil./ There was no place on earth 
for Mher to rest.// Mher for twenty years/ Prayed beneath the cave of Xlat’, 
saying:/ ‘O Lord God,/ My father’s curse has reached me,/ It has pulled the vein 
of my insides,/ From my side no heir has fallen into the world./ Nor is there 
death for me/ Till Christ comes for the Judgment (¢‘ur Kristos kd datastan)./ O 
Lord God,/ I call to you,/ Whatever you do/ Do not leave (dzges) me in the Rock 
of Van/ Till Christ comes for the Judgment,/ Makes provision for my soul (Jm 


26 = Cf. Tk. gizig, “hot, angry, excited.” 
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xogu éara eni)./ God issued a command/ That he be left corporeally (marmna- 
vor) in the Rock of Van/ Till Christ comes for the Judgment.// They say that on 
the night of Ascension/ The door of Mher’s rock opens./ A man does not see; 
there isno command a man see./ A bride of one year saw him./ That bride was 
taking her cow to pasture,/ The calf fled, she followed it, they fell into the rock./ 
The door of the rock opened and Mher came out from inside the rock./ The 
bride came home and reported the news./ Before they could come back there, 
the rock had closed.// There is no command a man see/ Till Christ comes for 
the Judgment.” 


13. Sasma p‘ahlivanner kam T*lor Davit‘ ev Mher, recited by Zatik 
Xapoyenc’ of Moks, recorded in 1898 by Bagrat Xalat‘yanc‘ (SC 1, pp. 
117-18). 
“The earth grew old (axt‘arac‘av)./ Mher mounted his horse, departed, rode 
around./ The horse sank into the ground as though into a hole./ Mher said,// 
‘Merciful, beneficent God,/ You commanded/ And the angel Gabriel came 
down but gave not death/ Till Christ comes for the Judgment./ Angel Gabriel,/ 
Cast me into the Rock of Van/ Until Christ comes for the Judgment.’// The angel 
Gabriel cast Mher into the Rock of Van/ Till Christ comes for the Judgment./ 
There was a girl./ They filled a kerchief full of eggs,/ Put it in the girl’s hands 
and said to her,/ ‘Take it to your godfather’s house.’/ The girl departs, takes the 
kerchief, goes to the Rock of Sabat.2”/ She sees the door is open./ The girl goes 
there./ Mher brings her in, questions (ka jrba’) her, saying,/ ‘Girl, give some 
grass to my horse. Let him eat./ The girl says,/ ‘Let me have your lance (aram)./ 
I'll spear the grass with your lance/ And put it in front of the horse, so he can 
eat./ My hand can’t reach that far: he’s tall.’/ Mher says,/ ‘He doesn’t want it. My 
horse won't eat the grass.’/ Mher says, ‘The world is still evil./ I cannot live in 
the world.” 


14. Davit‘ ev Mher, recited by Hovan of Moks, recorded by Garegin 
Hovsep‘yan (SC 1, pp. 243-5). 

“He arose, mounted up, and reached the plain of Van./ He looked over the plain 

of Van and saw/ There was a raven, it spoke (Mek agrav kaer, ka xuser)./ He 

took out his bow and arrow, shot and struck the raven./ The raven was injured 

(birindar)./ The raven fled, he spurred his horse, went after it./ He reached a 


27 This is the district of Van known as Sah-bayi: in 1995 Krikor Boghosian, whose mother 
was from there, told me she used to say that the waters of Lake Van were vexed on Fridays 
because Mher’s sword was falling then into the water. See Russell 2001, 211 n. 58 (=Russell 
2004, 1159). 
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rock and saw it was open, it was a storage-cave (mataza)./ He saw: the raven 
had entered the cave./ He turned himself and his horse away on the ground,/ 
But as he tured, the horse’s hoof found no resting place on the ground and 
was buried./ It was high noon. The more he spurred/ The horse, the deeper 
it was buried, till evening./ He took the horse, rode into the cave, said,/ ‘Tll 
wait till dawn, leave here, and go.’/ When he went in there,/ He dismounted 
and hitched his horse,/ The door came together and he remained inside./ He 
didn’t come out again, God did not command (amr) that he come outside./ He 
remain there till at the end of the world the earth become firm (ka kak‘va) and/ 
Hold up (dayamis) beneath the horse's hooves.// Once a year the door of the 
cave (hera’) opens./ Then light streams forth like Jerusalem (inc Erusatem liis 
ka kat'9’)./ The door of that cave opens./ And why does it open?/ For the sake 
of God's grace (xat‘ra)./ Manna from heaven falls there:/ Both he and his horse 
eat./ They eat once a year and are not hungry thereafter./ They call the name of 
that place Raven's Rock (Agravu k‘r)./ Since the raven entered it,/ Because of 
that they call it Raven’s Rock./ Once a year, in the month of Roses (Gilan),/The 
urine of his horse comes out.// On the evening of Red Sunday (Karmir kiraki) 
when the Divine Liturgy is done,/ That evening a man says to his daughter,/ 
Get up and go to church (Zam), light a candle, bless the fire (oxnuk krak ar). 
Go./ The girl goes outside, looks, and sees/ The light of a lamp is coming out 
of that rock./ The girl got up and went there hoping that was the church./ She 
went in, lit a lamp./ She turned and was about to go, the door came together./ 
The girl remained there./ She saw manna was coming from heaven./ Mher 
took it and ate, so did his horse, the girl too./ They were not hungry again till a 
year had elapsed./ On that day when one year had passed,/ The girl lit a lamp./ 
When the door opened, she came outside, took the lamp and went home./ Her 
father said, ‘Girl,/ A whole year has passed, where have you been?’/ The girl 
said, ‘Dad, didn’t I go out just now,/ Light a lamp, and return?/ I didn’t even sit 
down there./ He said, ‘That house where you were, who was there?’/ She said, 
‘A man and his horse.’/ He said, ‘What was there on the door?’/ She said, ‘There 
was a walnut tree (kék‘va‘car’) there; there was nothing else there.’ / She related 
some more, and said,/ ‘A round thing came from heaven and J ate it./ I was 
hungry; he was hungry:/ The girl was hungry for a year:/ As soon as she ate it, 
she was full./ They realized it had been Mher and his horse.” 


15. Tvat Davit‘ ev Mher, recited by Lazar Hovakimenc' of Moks, 
recorded in 1899 by ArtaSes Abelyan (SC 1, p. 300). 

“Mher left, went to his father’s grave./ He sat down and cried./ He cried so hard, 

and called on God./ Davit‘ spoke, and said to Mher,/ ‘What are you crying for?’/ 

He said, ‘I have lost the lordship of Sasun.’/ He said:/ ‘Son, let the hair down 
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over my head/ And flee from my face in shame./ There is no permission (izin) 
for me to come out,/ God gives no command./ Go to the grove (razir) of Van, 
there is Raven's Rock (Agrap‘u kr)./ Enter within that rock./ Your bread is 
baked./ Your food is cooked, too,/ Till Christ's coming (C fir K'ristusa ‘kdlstyan)./ 
When Christ comes,/ Sits upon a throne of light/ And separates the righteous 
and the wicked, one from the other,/ That day you will come out.’// He went 
and entered Raven's Rock./ Once a year his horse’s urine comes out of the rock.” 


16. Davit‘ ev Mher, recited by Vardan of Moks, recorded by Sargis 
Haykuni (SC 1, pp. 377-8). 

“Mher went. What did he do?/ He went and fell upon the deep grave./ There 
he cried much, and sang:/ ‘My father, they have made me exiled of the house 
of Sasun./ My father, they have made me disinherited of the house of Sasun./ 
My father, they have made me bereft of the house of Sasun.’/ A voice comes 
from the grave of Davit':/ ‘Mher, your horse cannot stand on the earth./ Mount 
your horse and go to Raven's Rock of Van (Vana Atkp‘u kGr)./ Your place is 
there/ Till the unbom is bom and the immortal dies (¢‘ur ancin cnani, anmax 
merani).// Mher arose, mounted up, went./ The rock opened and drew him in,/ 
The rock came together, and he remained inside.// Twice a year the door opens/ 
And he takes a look (t‘amasa) at the world./ One time it opens on Vardavai./ 
Mher child of Davit‘ comes out on the night of Ascension/ And goes a journey 
of forty days in one hour./ On the day the rock opens, he travels forty days over 
rocks:/ Wherever he happens on earth, his horse sinks in./ He cannot walk, 
and turns back./ On Ascension night Mher has two hours of time:/ For one he 
travels out, in the next he tums back.// The horse's shoe is the size of a big tray./ 
When it stamps on the earth, it will destroy the world.// They call Mher, child 
of Davit', Davit'-Mher.// An angel shod the horse of Davit‘./ Davit‘ said, ‘Shoe it 
well!/ He replied, ‘Tl shoe it so well/ That your horse’s and your life (mr) will 
be one.’// The race of Davit‘ that of the demons (Davt‘i azg devastanniruc‘i).” 


17. Jojanc‘tun, recited by T‘umas Petrosyan of Moks, recorded by Sargis 
Haykuni (SC 1, pp. 469-70). 

“Davit‘ curses him: ‘Woe, Mher!/ I ask of God that you be immortal (anmax)./ 
Let no heir come from you./ Your place, too, will be in a rock/ You will not 
see the world with your eyes (Dii k ii ac‘k Gv axSar ¢tisnas)./ When you see the 
world, the world shall you destroy (t‘avris).’// Xandiit‘ saw Davit' had dried up./ 
She stretched forth her hand to bring Davit' out./ She saw his side and all his 
ones were shattered./ Xandiit' leaves Davit'‘,/ Looks around for Mher, and Mher 
is gone, too./ Mher is clean lost./ She gets up, removes Davit',/ Goes and brings 
his brothers one by one;/ She brings priests, princes./ She gives them a place 
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to make a pit, has them all dig./ She pays out (ka xarji) the gold of Davit‘,/ Has 
a fine prayer and Divine Liturgy offered./ She herself eats no bread, says,/ ‘May 
God destroy (kaki) Sasun.’/ She is angry (A’araki), mounts her horse,/ Hey, ho, 
wherever you are, I’m coming for you.// Sasun is the ruin that was destroyed.” 


18. Sasna p‘ahlevanner, recited by Vardan Muxsi-Bazikyan of Moks, 
recorded in 1911 by Harut'yun Gilanyan of Moks (SC 1, p. 524). 

“By God's command there is a voice: it says,/ ‘My son (mortun), what can I 
do, what can I do?/ It is your father who has cursed you./ Go to Raven's Rock 
(Agravu k‘Gr)./ God give you rest (tdévdnum);/ Tarry (tévdnis) till the time of His 
coming. / Mher departs, goes to Raven's Rock./ By God’s command the rock 
opens,/ Mher goes in (kiya hina) with his horse,/ The rock comes together, and 
it is finished (ka Lamana).” 


1g. Sasna cyer, recited by Vardan Muxsi-Bazikyan, recorded in 1915 by 
Senek‘erim Ter-Hakobyan (SC 1, p. 600). 
“His mother said,// ‘Your father has cursed you./ There is no entry for you into 
the earth./ Go into Raven’s Rock (Akfavu kGr),/ Your rest (dévdénwm) will be 
there.// Mher went to Raven’s Rock, the rock opened./ Mher went in, his horse 
went in, the rock came together.// And the sign (nSanakn) of it also/ Is that on 
Ascension his horse stales/ And it comes down the rock.” 


20. Sasna crer, recited by Manuk Harut‘yunyan of Moks, recorded in 
1933 by Karapet Melik’-Ohanjanyan (sc 1, pp. 647-8). 

“The reply came to Sasun to Mher./ Mher goes forth to avenge (t’o/) his father./ 
He slaughters enemies (zdiismank tir), lays waste to the world (axsar kavira’)./ 
Mher retums to Sasun, remains./ However long he lives, he doesn't die.// Mher 
sees a dream (eraz)./ In the dream they say to Mher,/ ‘Mher, your father has 
cursed you:/ You will not see death, you will not see an heir./ Go within Raven's 
Rock (Agravu k‘ar)./ Remain there till Christ comes for the Judgment (datas- 
tan)./ Mher goes, remains in that rock,/ He is kept (ka pdéhxkva’) there, the rock 
comes together./ To this day, they say, he is there.// Now water comes out of 
that rock./ They say it is the water of Mher’s horse.// This much we have heard.” 


21. Davit' ev Mher, recited by Mkrti¢‘ Harut‘yunyan of Satax, recorded 

by Sargis Haykuni (SC 1, p. 700). 
“He leaves, mounts K‘iiikik Jalali, goes (ka ha)./ The grounds beneath the hooves 
of K‘iitkik Jalali thunders (ka t‘nda)./ Mher says, ‘Hi ho, it’s nothing (608)./ The 
ground, too, has become old (xalivorc‘er i)./ It cannot stand firm beneath the 
hooves of my horse.’/ By God's command, Mher goes,/ Reaches Raven’s Rock 
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(Akrpu kGr)./ The rock opens, Mher goes into the rock with his horse./ The 
rock comes together.// They say that when they reap rock and sift sand,/ At that 
time Mher will come out./ They say Crazy (De/)?® Mher and his horse are both 
still alive./ Today, they say, that place has been made into a monastery (vank’)./ 
Every year on Ascension Day they go there on pilgrimage./ We've heard from 
many/ That from Friday to Friday his horse passes water (jrvack‘)./ The front of 
the rock gets wet./ Every man has seen it.// Forty times let us pray Lord have 
mercy for the mighty house of Sasun./ May it stand prosperous and glorious,/ 
The High Mother of God of Marut'a over its foundations.” 


22. Tor Davit‘ev Mher, recited by Margarit Sargsyan of Gava8, recorded 
in 1916 by Senek‘erim Ter-Hakobyan (SC 1, pp. 932-3). 

“He leaves, come close to the grave, says,/ ‘Mother, arise. Mother, arise./ Of the 
house of Sasun they have deprived me. / His mother says,/ ‘The times (ddvrana) 
have fled my hands,/ The jewel has fallen from my face./ Ask your father./ 
He goes to his father’s grave,/ Thrice he says in a song (xa#),/ ‘Father, arise. 
Father, arise./ Of the house of Sasun they have deprived me./ Father, arise. Father, 
arise./ Of the house of Sasun they have deprived me./ Father, arise. Father, arise./ 
Of the house of Sasun they have deprived me./ His father says,/ ‘The times 
(ddvrana) have fled my hands,/ The hair has fallen from my beard./ Your writ- 
ing is written in Aleppo,/ Your place is Raven’s Rock (Akrp‘u kGr)./ You are an 
immortal son./ The world will be destroyed and rebuilt anew;/ When the earth 
can endure before your horse/ The world is yours (Diiynen kiin)./ He goes, 
cries before the cave of Raven’s Rock./ The rock opens, he goes inside.// It is 
said,/ Now every year on Ascension there is a sign of him:/ His horse urinates, 
it appears on the rock./ When the world is destroyed once and rebuilt,/ He will 
emerge into view (herevan).” 


23. Sasna crer, recited by Hambardzum-Xapo Grigoryan of Gavai, 
recorded in 1916 by Senek‘erim Ter-Hakobyan (SC 1, p. 1022). 
“His mother says,/ ‘No, son, do not kill [the men of Sasun]./ Mount your horse, 
go, ride around in the world./ As long as your horse’s hooves don't sink, ride 
around freely./ When it sinks, you will stay in your place.//Mher travels around./ 
He goes to the realm of Van (Vana axSar), sinks in Raven's Rock (Agrbu karin 
mej ka xrvi)./ And he remains until now.” 


28 According to the Glossary in sc 2, 727, del means “bitch” (k‘ac); but I think it more likely 
that one should explain the word as Tk. delli, “crazy,” cf. Delli Dumrul, the Polyphemos- 
like monster of the Dede Korkut epic. 
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FIGURE1 The author at the Gate of Mithra in Raven’s Rock (Mheri duin/ Meher kapisi, 
Agtawuc' k’ar), Van, Armenia, June 1994. 


FIGURE 2 The Wild Man (Arm. vayri mard), S. Lazar, Mxit‘arist Convent ms 1434, Venice 
(photo by Rachel Goshgarian). 
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24. Jojanc‘ tun kam Sasma crer, recited by T‘ato Kazaryan of Hayoc‘ 
Dzor, recorder unknown (SC 1, pp. 1085-6). 

“He went in the moming to Sasun,/ Where he took his father’s horse and weap- 
ons,/ Mounted up and went to the city of Aleppo./ He did not know the road 
where he was going./ He travelled till he came to mount Sip‘an./ He passed by 
there and reached the plain of Van./ He was famished with hunger/ And 
asked God that He either fight him (Aviv m’ ta)/ Or take back what He had 
given (amanat').// God sent seven angels on horseback/ To fight Mher./ They 
fought from midday until evening./ Mher lowered the Lightning Sword (Turn 
Kecakin),/ Could not catch the angels,/ But the angels sore tormented Mher./ 
Mher raised his eyes to heaven and asked God/ That He open to Mher His 
compassion’s gate./ He tumed his eyes up to heaven/ And saw he had arrived 
beneath Raven's Rock (Akrp'u kGr)./ There the rock opened like a door:/ Mher 
entered, the door shut, he remained there.// He is there still./ His horse’s urine 
from that rock/ Comes forth till now.// Three apples fell from heaven:/ One for 
the tellers, one for the hearers,/ One for those who give ear, Amen.” 
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LANGUAGE OF DEMONS, LANGUAGE OF MEN. 


James R. Russell, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


“It was Merlin... calling loud and intolerably glad above the riot of nonsense, Qui Verbum Dei 
contempserunt, eis auferetur etiam verbum hominis.” 


C.S. Lewis, That Hideous Strength, New York: Scribner, 1996, p. 348. 


The voices in this paper, from the discordant clamor of infernal tongues to angelic choirs singing 
the strains of onomastica sacra, to the prescriptions of Armenian magical manuscripts and the verses of the 
poets of England, acclaim Michael Stone in unison.! 


In his study “Language of gods and language of men: remarks on some Indo-European metalinguistic 
traditions,”? Calvert Watkins approaches a long-recognized problem in Homer and texts in Old Indic, Old 
Irish, and Old Norse: the poets cite the names men and gods give to different things. What men call the bird 
kymindis, the river Skamandros, and the giant Aigaion, for instance, the gods call khalkis, Xanthos, and 
Briareds. In the Satapatha-Brahmana (10.4.6.1), what men call aSva-, “horse”— the regular cognate of 
equus, hippos, etc., meaning “fast” — the devas call hdya-, meaning “impelled, driven”. In Armenian the 
only word for a horse is ji, a cognate of the latter; while the reflex of *ekwos- is és, “donkey”. In this case 
the hierarchy has simply moved down one step: in the Avestan Vidévdat (7.42), the donkey (kara-) is 
considered the least worthy staora-, “beast of burden”, ranking below the horse.? The “gods’” word is 
generally descriptive, charged, semantically marked, and belongs to an established lexicon of poets 
different from everyday speech though identifiably part of known speech. Thus, the Old Irish Auraicept na 
n-Eces (“Handbook of the Learned”) distinguishes the various registers of poetic language from berla 
Fene, the “language of the Irish”; and in India samskrta-, “perfected” speech, stands apart from prakrta-, 
“la matiére brute du langage”.* 


Specialists in the craft of oral poetry were taught these marked words, which set apart their 
compositions from everyday speech. They had to be recognized as such by an audience, and they had to 
produce an intended effect, for there to be any point in using them. The context of performance would thus 
be important: it could be sacral, in which case the marked terms, the “language of the gods”, possess the 
power of mantra. Or the composition could be of solemnly social and historical importance: a heroic epic, 
for instance. The language of gods is a human invention, or at least is known only through the intermediary 
of consciously-spoken human language. But it is socially and psychologically elevated above everyday 
discourse and is intended to convey the audible sound of another world than this. This is a world temporally 
located in the past to which great deeds and events of collective importance to a community of listeners 
belong, a world in which supernatural beings were not only audible, but visible and tangible, the sounds of 
their voices alone enduring thereafter in poetry, but alive, a point of connection for mortals with them, with 


' This paper was delivered as a lecture to the University of Manchester in November 2009. I thank my host, 
Dr. Alan Williams, and other colleagues there, for their extraordinary hospitality. I am grateful also to my 
home institution, Harvard University, for the generous terms of a semester’s medical leave following a road 
accident that enabled me to recuperate, work, and travel to Britain. 

2 Calvert Watkins, Selected Writings, II, ed. by Lisi Oliver, Innsbruck: Innsbrucker Beitrige zur 
Sprachwissenschaft, 1994, pp. 456-472. 

3 Watkins, pp. 460-462. On possible reasons for this demotion in Armenian, see J.R. Russell, “Two 
Armenian Toponyms: Hrasekaberd and ISayr,” Annual of Armenian Linguistics 10, 1988, pp. 47-53, repr. 
AIS, pp. 281-287. 


‘ Watkins, pp. 461, 467. 
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their immortality. Some of the ancients understood this as artifice: something sacred (semnon) is present in 
Homer’s lies (pseudesi) and winged machination in the tale of Odysseus, says Pindar (Nem. 7.22-23). 
“Ephemeral! What is anyone? What is he not? The dream of a shadow is man. But when the god-given 
radiance comes upon them, a shining light rests on men and their lifetime is sweet.” (Pyth. 8.95-97) It is not 
just victory in the games that Pindar praises here; it is the creation and perception of the works of the poetic 
imagination. So even when it is recognized that the reproduction of divine speech is artifice, that art of it 
provokes a transcendent mental experience recognized as important and valuable to man’s social and 
personal existence. 


The language of the gods is in poetry semantic, linguistic; but many Indian mantras, and nomina 
sacra in the magical texts of other traditions, are only partially so, or not at all. These are sounds to which a 
meaning may secondarily and arbitrarily be attached; but they are not natural words. By contrast with 
Indian usage the Zoroastrian sacred scripture, the Avesta, which is linguistic and intelligible in its entirety, 
is called mq@ra- spanta-, “sacred mantra”. Martin Schwartz, in a series of pioneering studies, has 
demonstrated that the text at the core of the Avesta, the Ga@ds (“Hymns”) of the Prophet Zarathustra 
himself, consists of an intricate array of deliberate plays on the sounds comprising words, distributed into 
symmetric patterns in such a way that whole passages generate others, with phrases flowering from phrases 
and whole hymns emerging as mirror-images, or perhaps the closed wings of a butterfly opening, the text 
becoming an inner- and outer-faceted jewel.>° But the Zoroastrian mantras are semantic and the Indian ones 
are not: the term has evidently evolved in the two closely kindred language groups in different ways, as 
much else in their vocabularies has done.® 


When we consider the divine language in most Gnostic texts in the Mediterranean world, it is 
much as in India— often entirely vocalic. Sometimes symbolic meanings are assigned to vowels: in the 
Pistis Sophia Christ pronounces the mystic word IAO— a rendering of the Hebrew pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton— and goes on to explain that the All came forth in iota and will come again in alpha; 
completion will arrive in the last letter of the syllable and alphabet, omega.’ There is something of Christ’s 
assertion that He is A and @ here; and one suspects it was as much the sound of IAO as its meaning in 
Hebrew or its symbolism in the New Testament that made it popular. But more often the mystical sounds in 
these texts are unintelligible strings, of the kind Paul warns religious ecstatic practitioners to avoid (1 Cor. 
14.7,9).® If these sounds are not semantic, then they must produce some other effect. 


See, most recently, M. Schwartz, “How Zarathushtra Generated the Gathic Corpus: Inner-textual and 
Intertextual Composition,” Bulletin of the Asia Institute 16, pp. 53-64. I have benefited from the insights of 
Prof. Schwartz, and from the pioneering work of Saussure on the logogram and locus princeps, in an 
analysis of such features in Armenian poetics and epic: the song of the birth of Vahagn, other passages of . 
the Tigranid cycle in Xorenac‘i, and later texts including magical ones— in “Magic Mountains, Milky 
Seas, Dragon Slayers, and Other Zoroastrian Archetypes,” delivered as one of the Ratanbai Katrak Lectures 
at the University of Oxford, 3 November 2009 (in publication in the volume of the lectures, ed. by 
Elizabeth Tucker and Theo Van Lint). 


° The Sogdian word for a magician, derived from *manthra-kara-, a maker of mantras, can imply spells 
that employ nonsense words. The parallel Arm. |-w, margaré, has come in Christian usage to mean a 
“prophet”— one whose words are powerful, not because of their sound but because of the importance and 
authoritativeness of the esoteric information— from God, about the future— that they convey. 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity are similarly ethical and monotheistic faiths; so the semantic development 
in Armenian might be seen as analogous to the process that produced the Zoroastrian usage. 

The significance of sounds as beginnings and endings according to their position in the alphabet, with 
alpha first and omega last, confers upon them a spatial power: Davies, p. 13, notes that the demon of envy, 
Autothith, in Test. Sol., can be banished by writing alpha, then omega. That is, the start and finish either 
confine and bind him, or else surround the worshipper and exclude him. So the word of a spell acquires, as 
it were, the characteristics of a living being: its sound is heat, breath, motion; its placement, a dimensional 
location. In Test. Sol. 4.81, it is possible the author adumbrates this idea when he explains that a certain 
‘female demon is generated from “a voice of the echo of a black heaven, emitted in matter” (Duling, p. 953). 
8 Patricia Cox Miller, “In Praise of Nonsense,” Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, ed. A.H. Armstrong, New York: Crossroad, 1986, pp. 481-505, esp. p. 485. 
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Roman Jakobson once observed, “The proverb is the largest coded unit occurring in our speech 
and at the same time the shortest poetic composition.” It thus possesses both marked words and significant 
sound patterns allied to these. He then looked at the related phenomenon of children’s cryptic words and 
expressions, and found these to imbue both signifier and signified with a quasi-supernatural character, “a 
certain kind of shamanism.” These observations on relatively simple phenomena serve as a jumping off 
point for the consideration of very strange and surprising examples of cryptic speech. He cites a spell for 
protection against rusalki, mermaids, published in 1908 by the poet Alexander Blok: Ay, ay, muxapya 
kapfa!/ IImeqa, BHO3a, MuTTa, MuHoraM,/ Kananau, “HM, akyTauima OuTau,/ OkuTOMM Mu HydpcpaH, 
3nuyuma. The Flagellant (Khlysty, Xnpicts!) sectarians of pre-Revolutionary Russia used to say while 
worshipping, Kunapa cbexgpa Kupaseua; the first two words of one of their invocations, pertpe cbeute, had 
been recorded in 1747; and in 1914 Jakobson's sister, seeing a sectarian stroking a cat, asked him what he 
was doing and he said, “I am stroking the kyndra on the fendra” (Kpinppy mo cbenype rmaxy). He refused to 
be drawn whenasked whether he knew what a kiravetsa was, averring only that it was an old, wise word. 


“Tf nonsense is an art, it must have its own laws of construction,” wrote Elizabeth Sewell; and 
from the Russian examples it is evident that the importance accorded to what are apparently nonsense 
‘words was sufficient for them carefully to be handed down over centuries. That is, even as nonsense words, 
as nomina barbara, they were marked and remembered. Jakobson finds typical of the dossier phonemes 
unusual to Russian, like f, and clusters like n, plus t or d, followed by r.? I would see in terms like 
akutashma an imitation of Turkic noun-formation; with pseudo-Turkic verbal forms in the past tense in 
kalandi, indi, and bitash. Russians have lived for at least a millennium in close proximity to speakers of 
Uralo-Altaic and Finno-Ugric— the “nearest Others”, whose speech, subliminally registered, will play a 
role in the case of the language of a demon, to be considered presently. One would also suggest that words 
ending in -andra, -indra, and -endra, as well as, perhaps, those in the spell in -arda and -avda, might sound 
Greek, and carry overtones of Orthodox sanctity, to a Russian hearer. They are phonetically pleasant, not 
harsh; and this, too, seems a marker of non-semantic words associated with divinity. The Khlysty invented 
their language of the gods from what they heard. It had to sound pleasant, to establish meter and rhyme, 
and to have associations with languages thought to be good, or cryptically powerful, or both. 


Jakobson drew from the known and relatively easy environment of Russian riddles and rhymes in 
approaching the more arcane territories of nomina sacra. In England, the free inventions of Oxonian 
philologists in the playing fields of fantasy and science fiction can be similarly illustrative, a way into more 
serious realms. The divine language C.S. Lewis invented for his science fiction trilogy is strikingly similar 
to Jakobson’s -V-ndra’s: the names of the holy planets Mars and Venus are Malacandra and Perelandra; 
while the evil being holding Earth in sway, though his name ends the same way, contains the Greek name 
of Ouroboros, the satanic worm that grips its tail in its jaws: Ouroborindra. In Lewis’ Narnia books, the 
villains pay for their goods in Crescents and worship an idol, Tash, whose name just happens to mean 
“rock” in Turkish; he is protected by the Tashban— the suffix for “protector” is Persian. Such a mixture of 
Turkish and Persian, with representations of Islam, that faith symbolized by the crescent moon, as 
idolatrous, provides a concise picture of the Ottomans. J.R.R. Tolkien, who admitted in an essay that 
making up languages was a sort of private vice, has his nice elves speak a sort of Finnish, full of vowels 
and soft, rolling consonantal clusters; while the rest of the good creatures of Middle Earth are decidedly 
Old English, Germanic types. Finnish is a positively marked “near Other” to Norsemen. But the nasty orcs 
and their ilk jabber in a harsh, agglutinative pseudo-Turkish that is used also for the sinister spell of the 
Ring. And Tolkien, like his friend and fellow don, resorts to a known, marked word in Greek for the name 
of the arch-villain: not Ouroboros the worm this time, but its close relative Sauron, the serpent. Both 
Oxford dons thus mark the dangerous Other as Muslim— the powerful Ottoman Turk at the gates of 
Vienna! — using strongly marked terms from a canonical, sacred language for him as well; and their good 
or divine fantasy languages are soft, and sonorous. When the Lord of the Rings cycle was filmed, the 


? Roman Jakobson, “Retrospect,” Selected Writings, IV, The Hague: Mouton, 1966, pp. 637-641. 
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director presumably realized Finnish would mean nothing to most viewers, so the elves speak in lilting Irish 
accents. '° 


C.S. Lewis and Tolkien used various living languages as sources for the invented languages in 
their works of fiction; and Jakobson studied the cult language of Russian sectarians. Both the English 
writers and the Slavic Flagellants seem to have liked the ending V-ndra; and this very pattern occurs within 
or at the end of nearly every word of a long glossolalic passage recited in isolation by a Presbyterian 
minister in America in the second half of the 20" century and transcribed by the sociolinguist William J. 
Samarin."' He analyzes a number of written glossolalic terms used by the Russian sectarian Molokans, and 
suggests that “some of these look more like borrowings from a non-Slavic language than glossolalia.” That 
is, the speech of alien neighbors influenced, subliminally or otherwise, the voces mysticae of the Molokan 
texts. And these words are no more random nonsense than the terms used by the Flagellants: a Molokan 
wishing to address the congregation in a state of inspiration must apply first to the presiding pastor with the 
rhyming, glossolalic phrase Parginal assurginal (yuzgoris). Many Molokans lived in Russian Armenia in 
the Tsarist period; so when one encounters glossolalic phrases such as Tarifta rafti khental, cited by 
Samarin, one is tempted to see in them the ghosts of Turkish tarafta “on the side” and Persian rajti, “you 
went”. 


A late Byzantine text, De daemonibus, falsely attributed to the great Michael Psellus, describes a 
possessed woman “babbling” (alalazousa) “in some barbaric tongue” (barbaron tina glossan). It is found 
to be Armenian; so an Armenian exorcist, sword in hand, expels the spirit molesting her with invocations in 
his own language. The woman remembers later a shadowy female creature with disheveled hair 
(€nemomenas... komas)— the typical coiffure of a demon. Who is she? One of the demons interrogated in 
the Testament of Solomon, 13.1, Obyzouth, has disheveled hair. But she is unlikely to have been Armenian. 
When in an Armenian prayer three saints confront the child-stealing witch, called Lilith by Jews but Al, 
literally “the scarlet one”, by Armenians, Iranians, and Central Asian Turks, maz nora ibrew z0ji jar jioy, 
“her hair (was) like a serpent, a horse’s mane.” Since the hair of the mane of a saint’s mount is elsewhere 
invoked as a good and protective thing in Armenian prayers, it is possible the copyist, in altering his text, 
was enjoying the buzzing, alliterative properties of /maz... zodzi dzar dzid/. And later on her hair is 
additionally described: maz nora orpés varazi xozi, “her hair (was) like a boar pig’s” — stiff and bristly.” 
This phrase, too, has an alliterative pattern in the sound “z”; and sibilants and buzzing noises tend to be 
used in demonic speech. Milton has his fallen angels hiss, like the snake in Eden; the Qur’an has the jinn 
“whisper” (Arabic waswasa); and in the manuscripts from Qumran the Hebrew term for “incantation” is 
divréi laha§, “words of whispering.” The Armenian text reaches for a familiar effect, perhaps. 


But taken together, the descriptions leave little doubt that this widely known and very dangerous 
female spirit, the spurned first wife of Adam, had disheveled hair. She is also, invariably, pitch black in 
Armenian manuscripts and printed books. And the saints command and abjure her in good grabar, the 
Classical Armenian of the Divine Liturgy and Scripture. This is a Lilith-like demoness, then, and she is one 
who was well known to Byzantine Greeks. As for her tongue, the situation facing the relatives of the 


© For a discussion of the two writers and the larger implications of their fictional inventions, see J.R. 
Russell, “News from Zembla,” a review article on John Garth, Tolkien and the Great War; Elena Obatnina, 
Tsar’ Asyka i ego poddannye; etc., The New Leader, New York, Summer 2004. 


"! William J. Samarin, Tongues of Men and Angels, New York: Macmillan, 1972, pp. 77, 184-185. On pp. 
83-84, Samarin argues that his Presbyterian informant is reducing to glossolalia the sound patterns that 
come most naturally to him. But this surely cannot be have been the case for the Russians who produced 
indra-patterns. Rather, I think both groups echo sounds from what they believe to be “ancient” or “sacred” 
speech. Samarin is closer to the mark, then, when he declares that “glossolalia is a linguistic symbol of the 
sacred” (p. 231). 

2 Sargis Harut‘ yunyan, ed., Hay hmayakan ev Zotovrdakan atot‘k‘ner (English title: Armenian Incantations 
and Folk Prayers), Erevan: Erevan State University Press, 2006, pp. 130-131. This indispensable and 
meticulous compilation is marred, as is so often the case with recent scholarship from Armenia, by the 
failure to credit most Western scholarship in the field under study, the apparent presumption being that 
savants abroad adhere to a malign agenda. 
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possessed woman in Constantinople, probably some time early in the fifteenth century, cannot have been 
unprecedented: Clement of Alexandria in his Stromateis, 1.21.142, sensibly observes that people possessed 
by demons do not speak their own language, but that of the demons who have possessed them. So it was to 
be expected that a Byzantine possessor-spirit might be babbling in something other than medieval Greek. 
Still the Armenophone demon so impressed Samuel Taylor Coleridge that he noted it in a gloss to The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 1816: it inspired the genius loci that pursues the unlucky slayer of the 
albatross.'? The only other malign supernatural being who made the transition from Armenia to English 
literature, to my knowledge, is the Zoroastrian archdemon Ahreman: Lord Byron translated the section on 
him in the Efc atandoc‘ (“Refutation of Sects”) of the fifth-century heresiologist Eznik of Kotb.'* 


Why is it that the demon inhabiting the Greek woman spoke Armenian? The Armenians, after the 
Greeks, were the largest ethnic group in Constantinople before the Ottoman conquest; and the second 
largest and sometimes largest Christian minority thereafter. They were neither remotely foreign— was not 
John Tzimisces himself an Armenian?— nor native; neither Orthodox— the Armenian Church has not 
since early mediaeval times been in communion with the Greeks and Russians— nor mere unbelievers. 
They were to Byzantine Greeks the nearest aliens, the closest Other, inhabiting that dangerous liminal 
space where the foreign language heard was common enough for it to penetrate the unconscious of a Greek. 
But it was not a language one liked, or was likely to learn, so it could be the speech of one’s demons— as 
the Turkish saying has it, Rum ve Ermeni dost olmaz, “Greeks and Armenians can never be friends.” And 
although the good islanders of Naxos call some demons after Jews and Arabs, the Nereid called Arménis, 
“the Armenian woman”, or Armenida in modern Greek, is perhaps most popularly known to this day. 
Demons often speak— or in spells, are spoken to— either in one’s own sacred tongue, as in exorcistic rites, 
or, as in the case above, in the tongue of the near other, a language marked by perceptions of fear, power, 
and negativity. Yet it is apparent from the story in De daemonibus that an Armenian exorcist was sought 
and found by the woman’s family and he agreed to help them: the borders between people of different 
groups tend to be much more porous in magic than in other religious situations, even where hostility 
between those groups is common. 


There is no hard and fast rule in this, and it is hard to see how there could be, since we deal after 
all, not with phonological or morphological aspects of language susceptible to the application of scientific 
law, but highly subjective and emotional responses to the cultural aspects of language instead. Idris Shah, 
who comments upon Obizuth, she of the disheveled hair mentioned above (he describes her merely as a 
dark woman with green eyes), notes in connection with the nomina sacra and barbara, take your pick, in 
Test. Sol., about which we will have more to say presently: “It is common, however, for ‘Words of Power’ 
to be apparently meaningless, and few occultists interest themselves in matters of research.”!> He does say 
“apparently”. Even if one cannot produce an infallible law, there must be a discoverable logic in any speech 


8 See J.R. Russell, “A Scholium on Coleridge and an Armenian Demon,” Journal of the Society for 
Armenian Studies 10, 1998-99, 2000, pp. 63-71, repr in J.R. Russell, Armenian and Iranian Studies (=AIS), 
Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 9, Cambridge, MA, 2004, pp. 989-997. 

4 Byron did something that would have horrified the pious Archbishop and confirmed the poet’s 
Mekhitarist tutors in grabar at San Lazzaro, Venice, in their suspicions he was mad: he presented Eznik’s 
Arhmn/Haramani, the Frightful Spirit and enemy of our Creator Ahura Mazda as a romantic hero! This sort 
of backfiring was typical of its time— the Romantics made of the Satan of Paradise Lost more of a positive 
figure than Milton meant him to be; and Russian Satanists canonized a translation from the English as their 
own anti-Scripture (see Neil Forsyth, The Satanic Epic, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2003; and 
Valentin Boss, Milton and the Rise of Russian Satanism, Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1991, which 
Forsyth seems to have missed). In our own day, H.P. Lovecraft’s fictional Necronomicon, with its 
invocations in a guttural demonic speech to the dangerous extraterrestrial monsters Yog Sothoth, Cthulhu, 
and so on, is believed by hopeful or credulous readers of his fantasies to be authentic: I was once asked by 
the Harvard Library to field a query about the book from England, since Lovecraft mentions a copy in 
Widener. Others have invented and published “fake” Nekronomika (but what is a fake of a fiction?) meant 
to be used in satanic rites. 

1p Sayed Idries Shah, The Secret Lore of Magic: Books of the Sorcerers, New York: Citadel, 1958, pp. 215, © 
221. 
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act, including glossolalia and written nonsense, and a poetics to texts of the same. (And, not being an 
occultist, I interest myself in matters of research!) 


So, if one looks, for instance, at Arabic Muslim magic, there are plenty of meaningful words as 
well as phonetically interesting nonsense. Of the meaningful variety, the Basmalah formula, “In the name 
of God, the merciful, the compassionate,” is the incipit of the canonical text in the sacred language, and 
plays a significant role in invocations. Mystic words, such as the names assigned to the seven sleepers of 
Ephesus, the ail al-kahf, are often corruptions of Greek or pseudo-Greek: Doqianés, KafSatitios, Sis, and 
their dog, Qitmir. I find that others so identified are quite obviously Middle Persian, though: Marnos and 
Sadnoé are men whose immortality (-anos) belongs to Mithra (Mihr) and joy (Sadr). Such Iranisms crop up 
in the Aramaic magical texts produced by Jews, Christians, and others in Sasanian Mesopotamia; so their 
presence in Arabic may be the persistence of the pre-Islamic pattern, allowing a sense of the sheer 
geographical and temporal range of the encounters of Muslim magicians. 


Jews were to Muslims both a feared reminder that the religion of the latter in some sense was 
secondary, derivative of another; and, not infrequently, a degraded community of despised dhimmis. And of 
course Jews retained their old reputation around the Mediterranean as magicians. So Hebrew figures 
strongly in Arab magic: Metatr6n— a name assigned in Kabbala to Enoch— is hailed as the chief of the 
angels; and the unvowelled formula AHYA SRAHYA ADWNAY ASBAWT AL SDAY is easily read as 
Ehyeh ASer Ehyeh, Adonai Sava’ ot, El Saddai, “I am that I am, Lord of hosts, Almighty God.”"* Hebrew, 
and pseudo-Hebrew, is acommon language of spells and nomina sacra from Late Antiquity on: one 
encounters often in Greek magical texts ITITII, a rough copy of the appearance in the square Hebrew 
characters of the Second Temple period of the Tetragrammaton; and the mystic syllable IAO is an 
approximation of the pronunciation of the same. Again there is a continuation of older patterns: as in other 
contexts, so in magic antiquity, or the semblance thereof, confers prestige and, what is more important 
since magic is supposed to work, credibility. 


But another, perhaps more important reason for the particular popularity of Hebrew amongst 
magicians, must have been the cycle of legends about king Solomon, in which his magical seal and 
knowledge of and power over demons are the pre-eminent themes. The figure of Sulayman ibn Dawid— 
Solomon— in the Qur’an, for instance, derives from Rabbinic sources in which his magical exploits were 
fully formed: he compels the jinn to build shrines, he lapses into idolatry and is punished by having his 
throne occupied till his repentance by another being in his likeness, and so on (34.12, 13; 38.34, 35, 40). 
Later tradition fleshes out this lore: there are 72 demons, and it is a jinn named Saxr who both usurps the 
throne and finds the pebble called Samur, that is the Hebrew Samir-worm to cut the stones of the Temple. 
For his magical prowess, his magnificence, and the hubristic behavior that leads to his fall, Solomon is 
compared, extra-canonically, to the ancient Iranian epic king Jam8id, a figure who-derives proximally from 
the Zoroastrian scripture, the Avesta.'” This is an important parallel; and we shall return to it presently. 


One of the most important and widespread texts of demonology in general, and concerning 
Solomon’s intercourse with the demons in particular, is Test. Sol., mentioned earlier.'® Since it will be seen 


'6 See Tewfik Canaan, “The Decipherment of Arabic Talismans,” in Emilie Savage-Smith, ed., Magic and 
Divination in Early Islam, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004, pp. 125-177, pp. 129, 139, 145. 

My. Walker, “Sulayman ibn Dawid,” Encyclopedia of Islam, 2™ ed., Leiden: Brill, 2009, s.v. 

8 On the text in the general context of magical literature, see most recently Owen Davies, Grimoires: A 
History of Magical Books, New York: Oxford University Press, 2009; on the enduring popularity of the 
text in the West, see Sarah Iles Johnston, “The Testament of Solomon from Late Antiquity to the 
Renaissance,” in J. Bremmer and Veenstra, eds., The Metamorphosis of Magic from Late Antiquity to the 
Early Modern Period, Leuven, 2002. For a complete translation and commentary, see D.C. Duling, 
Testament of Solomon, in James H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, Vol. 1, Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1983, pp. 935-987. On the development in literature of the image of Solomon, see 
Pablo A. Torijano, Solomon the Esoteric King: From King to Magus, Development of a Tradition, Leiden: 
Brill, 2007 (I am indebted for this very useful reference to the friend and colleague whom this volume 
felicitates: Professor Michael Stone of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel.) 
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to be of some importance in Armenian tradition, too, it merits detailed description here. The text is in 
Greek, composed probably around the third century AD, and the first papyrus fragment dates to the sixth 
century;”° but the roots are very much older and there was probably a Hebrew prototype. Hellenistic 
Judaism elaborated Solomon’s status as an epic king, if not a holy man, and a thaumaturge; and he comes 
to be regarded as an exorcist by about the first century BC, perhaps because of his father David’s ability by 
his music to expel evil spirits (1 Samuel 16.14-23). The formulaic question Mr ata? (““Who are you?”) that 
introduces each colloquy with a demon in Test. Sol. goes back to apocryphal Psalms found in Qumran Cave 
11. The text has been plausibly dated as far back as the third century AD, but Torijano prefers a fourth- 
century date.”° 


It seems to consist of two original parts: a “complex and comprehensive demonology is inserted 
within the haggadic framework of the labors of the demons on the Temple.””! The framing narrative “in 
exorcisms and magical praxis usually furnishes an ‘historical’ context for the technique to be explained.” 
Structurally it conforms, with some differences, to the narratives preceding incantations that state the 
mythical basis of the magical operation, its legitimizing and ennobling history, the testimony of its efficacy. 
These combinations of story and spell were called Legendenzauber by Grimm and later writers have 
retained this useful term of categorization. The story in Test. Sol. would seem, therefore, to have been 
added somewhat apologetically to a work whose primary purpose was practical magic; so “the wisdom 
tradition has been changed into a power tradition.” And from the simple query “Who are you?” evolves 
the questionnaire: 1. Who are you?/ What is your calling? 2. Tell me in what sign of the Zodiac you reside. 
3. What are your deeds?/ What is your business? 5. Which angel counteracts you?” The demon is then duly 
sealed and employed on the construction crew of the Bét ha-Miqdas. 


The Test. Sol. Begins, then, with a demon named Ornias sapping of energy an unnamed boy who 
somehow inspires the builders of the Temple. The archangel Michael gives Solomon a ring with which to 
summon and interrogate the demons and to force them to work on the Temple. Among these is Asmodeus, 
Heb. ASmedai— the only Iranian demon named in Scripture, of Wrath: Aésma daéva, MIr. Xesm dew. The 
potent remedy against him, the burning liver and gall of a fish, is known from Tobit, an apocryphal book 
steeped in Iranian themes and related to Jonah.* And in Test. Sol. the demon avers that his principal 
function is to harm women’s marriage and child-bearing, which is what he does in Tobit. Solomon then 
falls in love with a foreign woman, practices idolatry for her sake, loses his kingdom, and writes his 
testament thereafter, in a repentant mood. The details of the story are richly elaborated in Rabbinic lore. 
Asmodeus, for instance, is known to divide his time between visits to the academy on high (the Yestva Sel 
Ma‘ala) and earthly Jewish houses of study. Upon arrival on this planet, he drinks from a mountain spring 
which he then caps with a big stone. Solomon sends Benaia ben Yehoiada to empty the well and refill it 
with wine. The demon comes, sniffs the spring suspiciously, but gives in to thirst and falls asleep drunk: he 
is chained with a magic seal and brought to the king, for whom he finds the tiny worm Samir to cut the 
stones for the Temple. When Solomon credulously lends the demon his ring, the latter promptly casts him 
hundreds of parasangs into the desert and sits on the throne of Israel till the king’s Ammonite lover Na‘ama 
(by the way, the Na‘ama of Gen. 6.1-2, according to the Zohar, is Asmodeus’ mother!) finds the ring in the 
belly of a fish: here is a Jonah-like detail, perhaps with the topos of the ring of Polycrates thrown in for 
good measure. She returns her Israelite paramour, who has been wandering as a beggar and praying for 
mercy in the interim, to power. 


Asmodeus also comments upon human vanities with weary disgust: he sees, for instance, a man 
who he knows will die in a week’s time asking a cobbler to make him shoes to last seven years; he 
overhears the prattling of a fortune-teller and clairvoyant who is unaware that he is sitting above buried 


'? See Henry Maguire, ed., yarns Magic, Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1995, p. 127. 

20 Torijano, pp. 41-52. 

2! Torijano, p. 54. 

?2 Torijano, p. 57. 

3 Torijano, p. 59. 

4 See J.R. Russell, “God is Good: On Tobit and Iran,” Jran and the Caucasus V, Tehran and Erevan, 2001, 
pp. 1-6, repr. AIS, pp. 1129-1134. 
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treasure.?> The demon comes across as an intelligent, grumpy but rather endearing supernatural being; and 
in Jewish tradition he is transformed into an entirely positive figure. A chronicler of the massacre of the 
Jews of Mainz by the Crusaders in 1095 mentions that according to an ancient book (séfer yaSan) he read, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the guise of three old men walked the streets before the Christian murderers 
came, reciting Kaddish, the prayer for the dead. ASmedai and some other demons decided to fight on the 
side of the innocent people of Israel, and in the ensuing pogrom the king of the demons was killed: gibla 
‘aleihem din shomayim a-fa‘ali ba-sdd Se-ASmedai, malka da-Sédei, ba ba-hél gadol liqrat ha-son’im ii’ la- 
hilahém ba‘ad ha-Yahiadim, va-natan la-Yahudim stman: im yihyeh ha-dam adom yihyeh tov, ve-im yihyeh 
yaroq, ma Se-hayah, hayah. Va-xén mas’it la-ASmedai neherag ‘imahem. “They received upon themselves 
the judgment of Heaven and acted upon the secret that ASmedai, king of the demons, comes with a great 
host against the enemy, to fight on the Jews’ behalf; and he gave the Jews a sign: If the blood will be red 
then that is good; but if it is green, then what is done is done, and so they found ASmedai slain with them 
[the Jews].””° Adom, “red”, may be a pun on Edom, the code word for Rome: that is, if the Catholic 
Crusaders are defeated and cut down, it will be good; but if green blood, i.e., demonic ichor, is shed, then 
let God’s will be done. Unfortunately, the host of Asmodeus was no match for the Crusaders. But in Jewish 
folklore he had children and grandchildren, who survived in the community of Israel. 


The unusually sympathetic portrayals of Asmodeus in Jewish tradition, where the arch-demon can 
fairly be said to have been de-demonized— so fully was he assimilated into the cosmology of an 
omnipotent God and made a servant of the latter— may help us to understand a strange detail of | 
Zoroastrian polemic. In the ninth-century religious compendium in Pahlavi known as the Dénkard, or “Acts 
of the Faith”, we are informed that the Zoroastrian dragon-man and exemplar of misrule, AZT Dahaka, 
Middle Persian Dahag, Persian Zahhak, who overthrew the great but hubristic king of the Iranians Yima 
XSaéta, Persian JamSid, expressed ten bad desires— presumably, the Decalogue— in opposition to Yima’s 
ten good counsels, and drayta t jahidih bun nibég kardan, ud oruslem déstdan pade§ dastan, dahag 
jradom 6 awraham t jahadan dastwar, ‘ud az awraham 6 mose T narm.paywand, “made the Torah, the 
fundamental Scripture of Judaism, and built Jerusalem to keep it in. Dahag [gave it] to Abraham, the Jews’ 
first chief; and from Abraham [it went] to Moses of the soft tradition.”?’ The “soft tradition”, Prof. Shaul 
Shaked suggests, is scornfully contrasted to the strong one of the Mazdeans; and we may extend this 
strategy of derisive oppositionalism also, one thinks, to the strange choice of a demonic being as the 
negative counterpart of Yima. If Solomon was in Muslim tradition to be likened to JamSid, and indeed had 
built the Temple at Jerusalem with the assistance of an arch-demon, then JamSid’s adversary Dahag would 
be the likely candidate for chief contractor, a stand-in for Asmodeus, Demon of Wrath. Wrath itself, xesm, 
though personified, even in the Gathas of Zarathustra seems to be an abstract power that infects all the 
demons rather than a being around whom a mythological character can be constructed. In Georgian, the 
Iranian loan-word hesmak-i becomes the term for a demon in general; and demonolaters are called by 
Eznik (the Classical Armenian writer mentioned above, whom Byron translated) *hesmaka-past. The 
Mazdean polemicist will perhaps have wanted someone more concrete; and Dahag, regarded in any case as 
a taz, an Arab, will have fit the bill well— for even though throughout the Sasanian period the Jews were 
the exemplars of the monism that the dualist Iranians disliked, an attack on them composed after the fall of 
the dynasty could also be read by the Zoroastrians of the ninth century as an oblique criticism of the Arab 
Muslim conquerors of their country. 


One might perhaps propose yet another reason for the association of Dahag with Jerusalem. After 
defeating the dragon-tyrant, Farédin imprisons him in mount Damavand. In MS Ouseley Add. 176, the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, fol. 30r, Dahag, Pers. Zohhak, is shown, not being chained or tied up, but being 


25 See Hayim Nahman Bialik and Yehoshua Hana Ravnitzky, eds., The Book of Legends: Sefer Ha- 
Aggadah, tr. by William G. Braude, New York: Schocken, 1992, pp. 123-131; M. Hutter, “Asmodeus,” in 
J. van der Toorn et al., eds., Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible, Leiden: Brill, 1995, p. 199; 
Duling, pp. 948-949. 

26 See Gershom Shalom/Scholem, “Peragitm hadaitm me-‘inyanei Aimedai ve-Liltt,” Tarbiz 19, p. 161. 
27 See Shaul Shaked, “Zoroastrian Polemics against Jews in the Sasanian and Early Islamic Period,” in S. 
Shaked and A. Netzer, eds., Jrano-Judaica II, Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1990, pp. 85-104, esp. pp. 88- 
89, 93, cit. Dk. 3.227.15, 3.288.1. 
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crucified— with nails through each outstretched arm and in each hanging foot. This scene is not unique in 
Persian art.”* Could not such a detail have been associated with the Crucifixion? Pagans regarded the 
divinization of Our Lord, Whom Jewish sources scornfully deride as “the Hanged One”, as worthy of 
scornful ridicule, not because of His Incarnation but because of the intensely humiliating manner of His 
execution. Crucifixion was a punishment for slaves and bandits— and did not Christ, crucified between two 
bandits, ask at Gethsemane why He was being arrested with swords and staves as though He were a bandit? 
Pre-Islamic Persians shared the same view as the pagans; and Muslim doctrine, borrowing from Docetist 
heresy, simply denies that Christ perished on the Cross at all. Another reason, too, for the association of 
Dahag with Jerusalem, may be proposed. Although there are Iranisms in the Talmud, and anecdotes about 
affable relations between Sasanian kings and Jewish rabbis, the two forms of Gnosticism most strongly 
Iranian in their culture and historical setting, Manichaeism and Mandaeanism, are both intensely anti- 
Jewish, excluding Israel entirely from the tradition of wisdom and the process of human salvation. Judaism 
is to both religions unrelievedly demonic; so perhaps the legend of Dahag and the Temple is an indication 
of an anti-Semitism rooted in the culture of late Zoroastrian Iran itself. One recognizes also that the 
Mandaeans, at least, seem to have been specifically rebelling against Second Temple Judaism, from whose 
ranks they parted; so their animus may betray the special bitterness of rejection of (and from) one to whom 
one was intimately close. 


It should come as no surprise that Solomon figures prominently in Armenian magical spells, 
which invoke Solomon’s seal (knik‘), ring (matani), throne (at‘or), and temple (tacar). Some charms 
invoke the hair of the mane and the shoe of the hoof (jioy jar, nal) of his mount, as though he were a 
mounted warrior saint like George, Sergius, and Theodore, who ride down and lance dragons and demons. 
° The Classical Armenian pseudepigrapha include several short texts that belong to the Solomon cycle.*° 
These include “From the commentary of the Paralipomena concerning the penitence of Solomon” (/ 
meknut‘ené mnac‘ordac‘ vasn Sotomoni apasxarut‘ean), “Concerning king Solomon” (Vasn Sotomoni 
ark ‘ayi), “The questions of the queen and the replies of Solomon son of David” (Harc ‘munk‘ dSxoyin ew 
patasxanik‘ Sotomoni ordwoy Dawt‘i), “Concerning Solomon’s books” (Vasn greanc ‘n Sotomoni), and 
“About Solomon’s Books” (Yatags greanc‘n Sotomoni). These excerpts show that the tradition of 
Solomon’s truck with demons, his sinning, and all the rest, was well known to Armenians at an early date: 

‘ “But he took other women, to the great outrage of the Children of Israel: not just to fornicate with them, but 
to take part also in their scandalous worship. For he was led astray by reason of his wisdom, and allowed 
his thoughts to wander down the paths of the women who collectively plotted the undoing of his soul, to 
the point that he erected idols on the mountaintops and fornicated in the open before the holy Temple and 
in plain view of his enemies...”*' “When the help of God was denied him, he ordered his chamberlain to 
burn his books.” Though fortunately the man hid the few that have come down to us, including the Song of 
Songs, there were so many others that the flames of the bonfire reached heaven. Solomon wept and God 
accounted it repentance (apaxxarut ‘iwn) to him.” When his servants burnt his books, they reported back to 
Solomon that they had smelled a sweet aroma and seen a dove rising up to heavan and vanishing: the 


?8 See Firuza Abdullaeva and Charles Melville, The Persian Book of Kings: Ibrahim Sultan’s Shahnama, 
Oxford: Bodleian Library, 2008, pp. 66-67, fig. 37. The first known portrayal of Zohhak as crucified seems 
to be MS. Per. 104.3, Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, illus. in Abdullaeva and Melville, p. 35, fig. 17. The 
Bodleian miniature also adorns the dust-jacket of the volume; and Dr. Abdullaeva, to whom I am indebted 
for the gift of a copy, told me that at first the press objected to the illustration, fearing precisely that this 
scene of a crucifixion might horrify potential buyers. Zohhak’s name in Persian is enough like the Arabic 
of Isaac that conflation of the scene of the ‘Agedah, the Binding of Isaac, with the Crucifixion might have 
played a role in the evolution of the scene at Damavand. And the Muslims, after all, were to claim descent 
from Abraham’s other son, Ishmael. 

?° Harut‘yunyan, pp. 85, 113, 115, 117, 152, 153. 

3° See Michael Stone, “Concerning the Penitence of Solomon,” Selected Studies in Pseudepigrapha and 
Apocrypha, Leiden: Brill, 1991, pp. 58-76; the translations of selected texts here are mine, from Sargis 
Yovsép‘eanc‘, ed., T‘angaran Hin ew Nor Ktakaranac‘, 1: Ankanon girk‘ Hin Ktakaranac‘, Venice: St. 
Lazarus, 1896. 

31 T‘angaran, pp. 228-229. 

32 Tangaran, pp. 232-233. 
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penitent king flooded his chamber with tears.® Test. Sol. itself is missing from its expected place in the 
narrative cycle and corpus of known Clas. Arm. pseudepigrapha. But we should be in error, were we to 
infer from its absence in that corpus that it was never translated into Armenian at all, or known in 
Armenia— for we should be looking in the wrong place. 


Some texts that belonged initially to sacred literature, but were so strongly magical in associations 
and content that they came to be used solely for magical purposes, resisted inclusion in the sacred canon 
and found a place instead in the texts of magic and of folk religion. Such is the case with the “Repentance 
of Cyprian”, used throughout Christendom as a magical manual even though it deals with the conversion of 
a magician, Cyprian of Antioch, ca. AD 300, to Christianity. There is indeed a long version in Clas. Arm., 
Apasxarut‘iwn Kiprianosi;**.but the text has become, overwhelmingly, a work of folk religion and 
thaumaturgy. It is often inscribed talismanically on the illuminated scrolls called in Armenian Amayil, from 
Arabic hamayil, the broken pl. of hamilah. These are kept near the bed to protect women from the Lilith or 
Al. Or the texts are printed in small booklets containing other prayers similarly believed to have power 
against the forces of darkness. The writer of the hmayil is often a tirac‘u, a practitioner without priestly 
ordination with the Armenian Church; and in Christian Ethiopia the debtera, a similarly marginal figure, 
produces similar scrolls of licit magical content. Scholarly attention has been focused hitherto on the texts 
of these objects; but one has attempted to study their illustrations within the recently articulated category of 
“outsider art”.*> If one looks, then, for Test. Sol. in Armenian, all one has to do is adjust one’s sight, seeking 
magical rather than canonical texts, and then, like the purloined letter, it is in plain view: the first complete 
Armenian magical MS ever published in facsimile, and translated. It is a typical 17"-century magical 
miscellany, Venice, Biblioteca Marciana no. 210, and includes a work in Armeno-Turkish— also common 
in Armenian magical collections. *° 


The text, fol. 43-111, begins with a historiola: Solomon, wishing to cure his 24-year-old daughter 
of infertility, questions 74 demons (in most Armenian sources, he has dealings with the standard number, 
72). Typically the recto page contains the text; the facing verso, a crude, inky-black depiction of the demon 
being interrogated. The perfunctory Zauberlegende omits boy, Ornias, Asmodeus, Shamir, and Temple, 
and occupies only a few lines. Armenian literature is not allergic to such details; but, if one may venture 
gingerly into an argumentum ex silentio, two possible reasons may be suggested for the change in plot. 
First, Solomon’s daughter’s complaint is exactly about what Asmodeus does, as we have seen earlier with 
reference to the apocryphal Book of Tobit, from which Test. Sol. draws also the remedy against Asmodeus. 
The second reason, though, seems to me the more compelling: Solomon, the archetypal good magician, is 
invoked very often in Armenian spells of various kinds, and, prominently, conjuring against an unnamed 
arch-demon, in compilations of spells whose main purpose is protection against the child-stealing witch 
Al/Lilith.2” Helping women against barrenness, childbed fever, and similar problems, was an immediate 


33 T‘angaran, pp. 233-234. 

34 For an edition of the long recension of the life of Cyprian in Armenian see Fr. N. Akinean, 
“Apashkharut ‘iwn Kiprianosi,” Handes Amsoreay, 75.1-4, Vienna, 1961, pp. 4-38. Akinean believes the 
Armenian text to be a fifth-century translation from the Greek of Eusebius of Emesa. 

35 J.R. Russell, “The Armenian Magical Scroll and Outsider Art,” lecture at the Armenian Library and 
Museum of America, Watertown, MA, Dec. 2008, in publication; see also J.S. Wingate, “The Scroll of 
Cyprian:.an Armenian Family Amulet,” Folk-Lore, London, Vol. XLI, No. 2, June 1930, pp. 169-187; 
Frédéric Feydit, Amulettes de l’Arménie Chrétienne, Venice: St. Lazzaro, 1986; Gary Lind-Sinanian, 
Armenian Magical Practices: Faith, Folk, and Fate, an Exhibition Catalog, Watertown, MA: ALMA, 
2003; Hermann Gollancz, The Book of Protection, London: Oxford University Press, 1912, on-the Assyrian 
Christian magical MSS., which were produced in very close proximity to the Armenian ones; and on the 
Ethiopian material see Jacque Mercier, Art That Heals: The Image as Medicine in Ethiopia, New York: 
The Museum for African Art/ Prestel, 1997. 

36 Frédéric Macler, L’enluminure arménienne profane, Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1928, p. 30: “Sergii horoscopi 
de hominibus, turcice cum caracteribus armenis; des scientia Salomonis circa Talismanos; tractatus duo de 
lapidibus; de peonia, ac de ejus effectibus; codex exaratus est anno 1616.” 

37 An example, from a printed hmayil scroll, from a (MS?) version dated 1 November 1717: cat. no. 95-77, 
collection of the Armenian Library and Museum of America, Watertown, MA: “Prayer for the binding of 
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concern of pre-modern people, against which the curious details of pretty youths inspiring the builders of a 
long-vanished Temple whose construction required also the assistance of an odd worm and some three 
score and ten grumpy demons led by a wrathful and tipsy scholar-demon, will have seemed rather less 
practical. The text of Cyprian experiences an analogous abbreviation: details of the erstwhile sorcerer’s 
initiation into various pagan cults, including Mithraism, which occupy page after page in the Clas. Arm., 
disappear from the version that survives in magical scrolls and booklets. So our laconic preface on the 
matter of the king’s efficacy against the demon Al/Lilith might have replaced the tale of Temple and boy, at 
the time when the text made its decisive transition from extra-canonical pseudepigraphon to magical 
grimoire. There are other significant changes. The Greek Test. Sol. speaks of seven vices, Deception, 
Strife, Fate, Distress, Error, Power, and “The Worst” as the rulers of “this world of darkness”. Presumably 
these are the planets. Armenian magical texts, deriving proximally from Muslim works such as the Ghayatu 
*l-Hakim and ultimately from Greek and Indian sources, use freely the decans and lunar mansions in 
demonology; but the Test. Sol. reflects a more radically negative view of the cosmos, of the sort associated 
generally with Gnostics— in the Gnostic Testimony of Truth, for instance, Solomon imprisons demons in 
seven water pots at Jerusalem —* and specifically with Manichaeans. No Christian Armenian, even a 
practitioner of magic, could subscribe to a Gnostic or Manichaean view of the world, one thinks; and the 
seven planetary prison wardens embodying their depressing vices are absent from the Arm. list. 


There are numerous variants of this much-changed Test. Sol. in Arm. with diverse names, the 
theme of child birth and the number of demons interrogated seeming to be the most stable features of the 
text: Harc‘munk‘ Sotomoni t‘agaworin edt ‘anasunerku dewerac‘ “The questions of Solomon the king to 
the seventy-two demons”, Edt‘anasun ew erku harc‘munk‘ Sotomoni “The seventy-two questions of 
Solomon”, and Harc‘munk‘ Sotomoni i p‘erinerun vasn amul kananc‘ cnaneloy, zawakn meraneloy ew kam 
apreloy “The questions of Solomon to the peris concerning a barren woman giving birth, and the child 
perishing or surviving”.*? Let us examine an example of the Arm. text taken at random from Venice Bibl. 
Marc. 210: “The fifth demon. Fifth the demon came [arek, for Middle Arm. erek, Clas. Arm. ekn, 
“came”?] whose name was a/rétun, seated on a *black [eavi, for seaw-i?] horse, with the head. of a sheep 
and the feet of a bird [tus, l-w from Tk. kus], a snake in his hand [jerumn, loc. sg. in Mod. E. Arm.]. 
Solomon saith: What is your operation [hasiat‘n, Arm |-w via Pers.]. Saith the demon: I ramble [man ku 

_ gam, a mixed E/W Arm. vernacular expression] that I see who remembers the name of God. I bring sorrow 
[mazarab] upon him that he fall ill [nac‘atay] throughout [t‘amam] his body and pain come all over 
[paham, i.e., Pers. /ba ham/] him. Solomon said: what is the remedy of this? Saith the demon: They mix the 
bile of a hare with the bile of a black chicken and drip it into one’s nose, and write these names and bind 
them to one’s back: ofléum leum leum uray marar buam ta‘t‘iay yut‘ bray fualhay heum. This is the name.” 


demons and als./ Solomon the wise saw the prince of the demons of darkness, who roared like a cloud and 
screeched like a dragon. Solomon says: O foul and accursed one, what are you? The demon says: I am the 
prince of the demons and mother of all evils and sins. I am the one who kindles enmity between brothers, 
contention and quarrel and disturbance and fornication. I enter into the hearts of men, bringing and sowing 
the seed of wicked desire. Solomon says: Arise, that I may see you. And he arose, greater than a mountain, 
and wished to fall upon him. Solomon says: Become small! And he became smaller than a mustard seed. 
And Solomon trapped him, and put him in a ring on his right hand, and put a piece of the tablets of Sinai on 
top, with a piece also of Noah’s Ark, and of Jacob’s Ladder, and of Aaron’s staff: and by the prayers of 
Kononos may all evil demons and wicked satanic contrivances be banished and frustrated, may they be 
released and cast out afar for this servant of God (N.N.)/ Lord, show me your ways, and teach me your 
paths./ Prayer of the t‘pgha and al./ Holy Siovn holy Sisi and holy Sisiané and holy Noviél and holy Tatiél, 
angels are they, by Christ’s command. They went out hunting and heard a child’s cry. They went and saw 
the Al in her wickedness, and seized and held fast and bound the AI on the rock of Al. The mother of the Al 
came, and says: What might this be? They say: What is this, that you go in, to a mother’s womb, and eat 
her child’s flesh, drink the blood, and darken the light of its eyes? The mother of the Al says: spare my son, 
and we will not go near to that house where they recall your names, to the servant of God (N.N.): in the 
name of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit, now and forever, and unto ages of ages, Amen.” 


38 Duling, pp. 950-951. 
a Harut‘ yunyan, p. 215, citing Erevan Matenadaran MSS 8423, 6677, 6678, and 8428. 
“° Macler, fig. 314. 
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The drawing on the facing page depicts a bird-footed, animal-headed figure on horseback, using a snake as 
a quirt. 


The language is late vernacular Middle Armenian, suffused with Turkish and Arabo-Persian loan 
words, with a few formulaic pretensions to Classicism. The demon bears the name Afretun, apparently a 
combination of the Pers. I-w in Arm. a/rit, “demon”, lit. “creation”, with the name of Faridiin, the Iranian 
epic hero. The voces magicae form a sonorous rhyme with several possibly pseudo-Arabic words marked 
by the distinctly non-Armenian, exotic sound /-*! In subsequent sections Arabic words and formulae are 
common: fahim (Ar. rahim “merciful”), ismhu (Ar. ismu-hu, “His Name”), filarzi (Ar. fi ’l-ardi “in the 
Earth”, as pronounced by Persians), inay humn stmnin (perhaps Ar. innahum al-muslimin, “For they, the 
Muslims...” with the intrusive name of Solomon), hu pislayarahman (perhaps Ar. Hu! Bi-salahi ’r- 
Rahman, “He! In prayer to the Compassionate”), rismillahi fir bismilay and mismillahi rahman rahim 
(rhymes upon the Bismalah), vlay hovl vlay tuat‘ ilay bilay (Ar. Wa-la hawla wa-la quwwata ila bi-’llah, 
“Nought availeth without God!”), and, finally axrat‘ (Ar.-Pers. axtrah, This is The End...). These terms 
and phrases appear in long, sonorous, sing-song, rhyming formulas, most of whose words are strongly 
vocalic, non-Armenian-sounding nonsense— an Armenian listener’s impression of what Muslim conjurors 
chant. Though we find a lion here, a dog there, as in the Greek, the demons of the Arm. text are also local, 
later, and fanciful, with names Such as Matnay, Maros, Katur, Malul, and Zvi. Recognizable names are few. 
One demon is said to appear like an ajuj bajuj, i.e., Ar. Yaj0j Majaj, “Gog and Magog”!*” But what this 
doubtless alarming and unpleasant phenomenon looks like is not explained. 


Medieval Christians viewed the prophet Mohammed as an arch-heretic: his name was deformed 
into either Baphomet, the name of a satanic demon, or mawmet, the generic term for a little golden statue of 
Mercury that Muslims supposedly worshipped. In the /nferno of Dante, the city of Dis in the pit is dotted 
with mosques, the Prophet himself rends his own body for having divided the Church, and the damned 
jabber in a kind of pseudo-Arabic. Armenian polemics against Islam are extremely harsh, and there are 
even spells against it; but one finds also at times, as for instance in the introduction to the 12"-century 
credo of St. Nersés Snorhali, a grudging admiration of the Muslims’ courage and steadfast devotion to their 
faith.“ In the case of the Arm. Test. Sol. we seem to deal with Arabic not so much as a language demons 
use— their spoken Armenian is irreproachable— as one that, as the sacred tongue of the near Other, is 
ambiguous in its value, and thus marked with both power and danger. 


We have noted the importance in Armenian magic of the child-stealing witch Al. She is called also 
the “mother of Al” in both Armenian and Persian (mddar-e Al), and several Arm. spells contain lists of the 
names of her twelve offspring. These are fairly consistent:*° 
1. Cneloc‘ “of those born’”/ Cnaneloy “of giving birth”/ Cnaneloc‘n “of those to give birth”/ Cnaneloy 
2. Atlazol Azlazo/ Batlatul Azlazoy: “of *Azazel’(?) ‘ 

3. Mayroye/ Maroc ‘/ ---/ Maroy: possibly related to mar-em “extinguish”? 

4, Atk‘até “poor” + fem. suffix -@ of Gk. names in Arm./ Datak ‘tel Gezagasté/ Daygatay goté 
5. Aysmé “from this”/ Aslumé/ Aslasumé/ Aslumé 

6. Ayszin “of this kind(?)”/ Ayiliné/ Ayilin/ Ayiline 


a Though Arm. dialects have the phoneme, and modern native speakers of Arm. employ, universally and 
without difficulty, the Turco-Pers. exclamation Aferin! (“Bravo!” lit. “Blessing!”), the letter was added to 
the alphabet only in the 12" century; and foreign words containing fare still often “standardized” by the 
alteration to p‘. 

2 Macler, fig. 318, fol. 5lv. 

‘3 Harut‘yunyan, p. 211: Histos K‘ristos/ K‘orna Mart‘iros/ Pzri haxen/ Ktri karen/ Xap‘ani ¢luli Potos/ 
Herana mer erkren/ Ham Seyx, ham mollen:/ El k‘[ak‘, om. by ed.] k‘rdu dren “Jesus Christ/ ? Martyr/ ? ?/ 
The strength be cut off(?)/ ? be defeated... Paul/ From our land be driven far away/ Both Sheikh and 
Mollah,/ And shit at the Kurd’s gate!” 

“4 See J.R. Russell, “The Credal Poem Hawatov xostovanim (‘I confess in faith’) of St. Nerses the 
Graceful,” in J.J. van Ginkel et al., eds. , Redefining Christian Identity: Cultural Interaction in the Middle 
East since the Rise of Islam, Orientalia Lovanensia Analecta 134, Leuven, 2005, pp. 185-236. 

45 Harut‘yunyan, pp. 131, 137, 139. 
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7. Marmaroyél Marmaray! Marmaroyél Marmaroy: possible from Gk. toponym Marmara, with base mar- 
again understood as reduplicated? 

8. Ayroy “of a widow (ayri)?”/ ASioy/ Ayéueél Asioy 

9. Kalisi “of a wolf (gayl) and ass (@5)?” or perhaps based on kal- aor. stem of un-im, “have, seize”/ Kaleli/ 
Kalalil Kalile 

10. Yulic‘al Homizan! Hovizanl Homizan 

11. Ekitun “I came home”/ Eki tun! Ekisan/ Homitun 

12. Ankanes “Thou fallest down”/ Ankeanis/ Ankenes/ Ankanis 


Although some of the names in the list above are strange, most are not very mysterious 
constructions with the familiar feminine Greek ending -é that was long ago fully assimilated into Arm. 
onomastics; and others, “Of birth”, “Of this”, “I came home”, and, at the end, “You fall down!” are as 
homely as a child’s rhyme, the rhyming pairs just on the edge of sense, like Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky.” 
When I sang “Ring around the rosy, a pocket full of posies, ashes, ashes, we all fall down!” I did not know 
anything about primitive beliefs that flowers protected one from a consuming plague. As we have seen, 
Jakobson connected the patterns of children’s magic rhymes to the deeper structures of the language of folk 
religion and of spells, as part of a single process in poetry. 


The language of the demons, then, is like that of the gods in that it is often intelligible but 
variously marked. It is rarely meant to sound pleasant to the ear; and when it is a foreign language, that 
tongue often belongs to an alien neighbor, a near other whose faith is experienced at once as potent and 
dangerous. “I speak three languages, English, Yiddish, and Rubbish!” declared a music hall comedian cited 
by the late Prof. Neil Mackenzie as he delightedly demolished a forgery.*” Demons speak nonsense, too, as 
we might expect of the mendacious enemies of Adam, he who gave their true names to all the beings in 
Creation. This distinguishes them from the gods, except perhaps those of Jorge Luis Borges, whose works 
constantly return to the problem that infinity of anything makes a nonsense of it: immortality reduces 
divinities to idiocy. I do not believe this. There is nothing good about nonsense; and I would conclude with 
another idea about language that is different from the phenomena described by Prof. Watkins altogether. 


One of my teachers, now a dear friend of many years as well, is Prof. Nina Georgievna Garsoian, 
the great Armenologist; and one of her ancestors through the Armenian, Russophone Saparov family of the 
north Caucasus was the great Russian Orthodox mystic Father Pavel Florensky. He was a spiritual leader of 
the mystical school known as imiaslavie, “name-glorification”, whose essential proposition is: The name of 
God is God. God in any language, that is: Russian, Avestan, Armenian, or Hebrew. That is, God by His 
prevenient grace endows any prayerful locution of human language with the transcendent power of the 
Divine logos of truth, much in the way that He by kendsis, the act of love and self-abnegation, enclosed the 
unencompassable within the Incarnation. Magic, and magical language, are an entangling and sterile web; 
but when we part company also with the self-indulgent rhetoric of mantra, we find a refreshingly different 
experience of thought and being. To name something, as Loren Graham explains the assertions of the 
*jmiaslavists, the “glorifiers of the name”, is to individuate it: the Moscow mathematicians, associated with 
Fr. Florensky and his teachings, can thus assert reasonably a “set of all sets” since they can name it. That 
set is our Lord.* When human knowledge and thought touch the face of Heaven, Al and her children, 
Asmodeus and the 72 demons, the seven dolorous planets, tear like a thin sheet of paper covered with vain 
scribbles. “They who have had contempt for the Word of God, from them the word of man, too, shall be 
taken away!” thunders Merlin. But for those who love the Word of God, then the humblest word of man is 
filled with truth and light. And then there is neither the language of gods nor the language of demons, but 


“6 On the lexicon of the poem of “Through the Looking-Glass” (1872), which is a fully-formed 
Drachenkampf with perfect ring composition, see Eric Partridge, “The Nonsense Words of Edward Lear 
and Lewis Carroll,” Here, There and Everywhere, London: Hamish Hamilton, 1950, pp. 162-188. There 
may be more than a hint of the demonological in Carroll’s inventions: Partridge thinks the “ipwergis- 
pudding” of “A Tangled Tale” (1885) may combine Walpurgis and haggis. 

47 D.N. Mackenzie, “Pseudoprotokurtica,” BSOAS 26.1, 1963, pp. 170-173. 

“8 See Loren Graham and Jean-Michel Kantor, Naming Infinity: A True Story of Religious Mysticism and 
Mathematical Creativity, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2009. 
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simply language itself, the language of man and of the man Christ, meaningful and sonorous and full of 
strength and truth, the Logos. 


APPENDIX 


- As acontribution to the corpus of material on king Solomon’s books, questions, and career, I ” 
append this study of a manuscript recently acquired by the National Association for Armenian Studies and 
Research in Belmont, MA, USA. 


“Un document est un témoin; comme la plupart des témoins, il ne parle guére que lorsqu’on I’ interroge.” 
(“A document is a witness; like most witnesses it barely says a word until it is questioned.”) 


— Marc Bloch, “Pour un histoire comparée des sociétés européennes,” Mélanges historiques I, Paris, 1969, 
16-40, 20. 


In the summer of 2009, Dr. Levon Boyajian of New Jersey, born in Washington Heights, a 
neighborhood in upper Manhattan, New York City, in 1929, donated several old and rare Armenian books, 
including a manuscript, to the National Association for Armenian Studies and Research (NAASR), in 
Belmont, MA.” They were brought to the USA shortly after his birth by his maternal grandfather, Levon 
Nazarian, the youngest of three brothers, and a native of Chemishgezek. The family had moved in 
Nazarian’s childhood from western Armenia to Aleppo, Syria, where he grew up: he emigrated to New 
York in 1930, worked as a confectioner to help support the family during the hard times of the Great 
Depression, and died three years later. The books were part of a larger collection, most of which Mr. 
Nazarian donated to libraries in the new republic of Soviet Armenia when he left Syria. He had run an 
inn— described as a khan or caravansarai— where he sheltered relatives left destitute in the wake of the 
Armenian Genocide. His best friend had been a rebel fighter from Zeitun, where Armenians had defended 
themselves against the depredations and extortions of the Ottoman rulers and their Kurdish enforcers; and 
he always maintained an interest in progressive politics. 


Grandfather Nazarian’s wide-ranging interests embraced also the occult. This is not surprising, 
considering that esotericism challenges the bounds of conventional belief about the order of the universe 
much as political radicalism questions the smug assumptions of the prevailing social order. And Dr. 
Boyajian said he had compiled a notebook containing esoteric symbols. Dr. Boyajian when we last 
corresponded was unaware of its whereabouts, even whether it was still extant. He passed away in 2010; 
and the notebook has turned up in a collection of the family’s Armenian books donated to the library of 
NAASR by his son. Mr. Nazarian was a well educated and civilized man: he raised his daughter Verkin, the 
woman who was to be Dr. Boyajian’s mother, in an environment of comfort, enlightenment, and respect. 
She came to America in 1923. Dr. Boyajian’s father Apkar was born in Chemishgezek in 1890 and came to 
the US before the outbreak of World War I. His was the itinerary of many Armenians: he worked in a New 
England textile mill, then as a photoengraver in New York City. 


The ancient town of Chemishgezek (Armenian C ‘mskacag), home of the Byzantine emperor John 
Tzimisces, is NNE of Malatya, SE of Akn, and NNW of Kharpert; Aleppo is SSW, twice the distance of 
Malatya. The city is in the Dersim (now called by the Turkish occupation state Tunceli) region of Western 
Armenia, a stronghold of the Zaza people, who are speakers of the dialect of Dailam in northern Iran and 
call their speech dilmi; but they are identified culturally and politically with the Kurds. Legend has it that 
Dersim got its name from Der Simon, an Armenian priest who accepted the Alevi Shi‘a sect of Islam to 
save his flock, during the Jalali uprisings of the 17" century that convulsed all of Anatolia. There were 
close ties between the Armenians and Zazas of the region, which is still in sporadic rebellion against 


* A version of the first part of this study was published as “Collection of Books Donated to NAASR by Dr. 
Levon Boyajian” in the NAASR Newsletter, Belmont, MA, Fall-Winter 2009-2010, pp. 1-3. 
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Turkish control. The history of the town® mentions both the Boyajian and Nazarian families, whose 
children united in wedlock. Others there were bibliophiles: Harut‘iun Ajemian, a priest from the nearby 


village of Sisna, “died a very old man and left many manuscripts”.*' 


Dr. Boyajian’s family memoir, Hayots Badeevuh [i.e., Hayoc‘ patiwa, “Armenian honor”): 
Reminiscences of Armenian Life in New York City, Reading, UK: Taderon, 2004, provides a vivid picture 
of Armenian life in uptown Manhattan in the years of the Great Depression. Times were hard, but the 
photoengravers’ union to which his father belonged helped struggling members of its brotherhood and gave 
workers a sense of dignity. In their spare time, men sat around debating politics on the sidewalk of 
Wadsworth Ave., or at coffee houses and clubs, and played tavlu (backgammon). Friends visited each 
other’s homes back and forth, and there was always a jezve— a pot of Turkish coffee— on the stove. 
Toasts were offered in homemade oghi (the anisette liqueur also called arak or raki). The center of social 
life was, thus, the family; the center of communal life was the Armenian Apostolic Church. The Holy Cross 
Church of Armenia on West 187" St. east of St. Nicholas Ave. sponsored an annual picnic in June and a 
bazaar in November; so church events and family life, shared meals, picnics, and the cultural-social- 
national luncheon-dinner-reception called the hantes (Arm. handés, “gathering, occasion, encounter”) held 
the community together and determined the rhythm and pattern of life outside the workplace. Other outings 
might include breakfast at the Horn & Hardart automat on 181* St. on Saturday after the cashing of Dad’s 
paycheck. The neighborhood had a half dozen Armenian groceries;” and “Doc” Cohen, the local 
pharmacist, had the young Levon write out for him in English transliteration the Armenian of the six 
hundred words that, according to the New York Times, were basic to any language. There were many single 
men in the community who had either never married, or who had lost their families in the Genocide; and 
their fellow Armenians took care of them. 


The life that Levon Boyajian recalled is not very different from that of other ethnic enclaves in 
New York then. My mother grew up in Bensonhurst, an Italian and Jewish neighborhood of Brooklyn. 
Times were hard, and a nickel or dime was a treat went a long way on a weekend trip to the automat, or the 
movies, or even Manhattan. Home and family were the anchor of existence: my grandmother Marguerite 
cooked the Moroccan Sabbath stew called adafina, baked kadayif, and served guests little cups of Turkish 
coffee with homemade candied orange peel. By shopping for groceries wholesale and finding chicken 
wings and necks cheap, and God knows what other strategies, Grandma managed to put food on the table 
every night for parents, grandparents, and four daughters, several sisters and their families, and friends. The 
hard roscas and fijuelas | remember from my childhood were made with recipes brought to Salonica from 
the Spain of Ferdinand, Isabella, and the Inquisition five centuries earlier. During Prohibition my 
grandfather made wine and raki at home; and our edification and entertainment was tales of Djuha, the 
crafty dervish Hoca Nasrettin. And though I was too young to have heard him, Uncle Jack played the oud. 
As for the occult, my great grandmother Rachel, whose nickname was Manachi, used to offer the blood of a 
black cock to the dead at midnight when somebody was ill. I don’t know the other aspects of her 
witchcraft; but she was an austere and bony woman of immense power who got around on a great staff till 
she passed at ninety six, having foretold her own death to the day. She loved me and used to say to me 
when I was little Camina, pasha! “Walk, O king!” in Ladino. I inherited her ring of twined snakes with 
diamond and ruby eyes. The family had escaped from the famine and great fire of 1917 in Greece, and from 
the filth and ignorance of Morocco: America despite the Depression, still meant freedom, goodness, and 
opportunity in those days; and President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and New York Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia enjoyed the status of living saints. 


I first met Dr. Boyajian when we worked together on the organizing committee of a two-day 
conference on the sequelae of trauma— the experiences of children of Genocide survivors— that was held 
at the Armenian Diocese on Second Ave. and 34" St. in New York in April 1980. He was then a vigorous 
man of middle years, a respected physician and psychiatrist, a pillar of the Church, and very friendly and 


5° Haykazn G. Lazarean, Patmagirk‘ C‘mskacagi, Beirut: Hamazgayin, 1971, p. 575. 

5! Ibid., p. 502. 

>? In my teenage years, around 1970-71, only one was left, the Hay Nparavacéar, on St. Nicholas Ave. The 
neighborhood is just as lively and cheerful as ever, but now the crowds are largely Dominican. 
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forthright. I was twenty-six, and coordinating cultural affairs for the Diocese was my first job; but His 
Eminence Archbishop Torkom Manoogian and our Director, Syraun Palvetzian, treated me with kindness 
and courtesy, and the Diocesan staff was a supportive, hard-working, fun family. The conference, which 
touched upon the Holocaust and Cambodia as well as the Armenian Genocide, was attended by hundreds; 
and the proceedings, with Levon’s study of the sequelae of genocidal trauma, was prepared for publication. 
It remains still in manuscript, though, and is now in the NAASR archives. Levon and I had a lot in 
common, for I grew up in Washington Heights, too; and when I interviewed him a few months before his 
passing we discovered that there were more than a few memories of the old neighborhood we shared and 
treasured: listening to the Texaco broadcast of the Metropolitan Opera on Saturday afternoons on WQOXR 
through every radio in every window uninterruptedly as we walked down the street, not missing a note. I 
remember the wonderful hantes in the hall below Holy Cross, where my Armenian teacher, Vart Tarpinian, 
taught Sunday school. There was a feast of salad, pilaf and roast beef, ice cream and coffee, then 
impressively intoned prayers and flowery speeches and songs with a lady of a certain age on the piano 
playing awfully well and dances by kids in lovely costumes and poems, and a lot of loud socializing and 
good cheer. In mid-afternoon you would stagger out of Haik Kavukjian hall with the strong conviction, 
Armenia lives! When.I was young, Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan, a great scholar, lived in the parish house 
attached to the church; and Levon remembers Fr. Yeghishe Simonian, who served from 1935 to 1965: he 
was a survivor of the burning and massacre of Smyrna, as was Abp. Leon Tourian, whose murder in the 
church by leaders of the New York chapter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation (the Tashnag or 
DaSnak party) in December 1933 created a rift in the community that lasted for generations and whose echo 
is still felt. Indeed the echoes of the grisly crime reached far beyond the confines of the Armenian 
community: in his first novel And The Hippos Were Boiled In Their Tanks, a roman 4 clef about a murder 
within the social circle of the nascent Beat movement in the mid-1940’s, William S. Burroughs named one 
of his fictionalized characters Tourian. 


Washington Heights was not just a big Armenian neighborhood— my teacher, Fr. Krikor 
Maksoudian, remembered the pun Washington Hayoc‘, “of the Armenians”— but a center of arts and 
learning. The scholar and translator of Persian poetry, Mihrdat Tiryakian, whose translation of dastans 
from the Sah-name of Ferddsi was published in 1951, lived in the neighborhood: he followed in the path of 
his father Harut'iun, whose Armenian translation of sections of the same epic was printed in New York in 
1909. The graphic designer Minas Minasian, who died in 1981, born in the village of Chengiler near 
Nicomedia, lived on Pinehurst Avenue. His Armenian typefaces and designs defined the poster, periodical, 
and book arts of the American Armenian community for decades. Harout‘iun Hazarian, who lived on Ft. 
Washington Avenue and 170" Street, died at the same time. He had devoted his considerable wealth to 
buying Armenian manuscripts and donating them to the Matenadaran in Erevan, and to leading the Gesaria 
(Caesarea of Cappadocia, Kayseri) Compatriotic Union. The neighborhood became dangerous, the children 
went to college, and most moved away to the suburbs— Fort Lee in New Jersey, Westchester in New 
York.™ 


The 1930’s saw not only the great schism in the Armenian community, which began at the little 
parish church in Washington Heights, but also the rise of fascism overseas and the eclipse of the Soviet 
Union by Stalinist tyranny. The convulsions beyond the sea affected Armenian-Americans. Levon averred 
that widespread anti-Semitism in the Armenian community sometimes precluded sympathy for the Jews in 


>3 Marjorie Housepian Dobkin, author of the groundbreaking historical masterpiece Smyrna 1922, about the 
Turkish massacre and destruction of a great and ancient city, published a memoir of her own Armenian- 
American childhood in New York, A Houseful of Love, that became a bestseller and was serialized in 
Reader’s Digest. Although overly sentimental and sanitized, in my view, the book presents a faithful 
picture similar to Boyajian’s. Marge is the mother of my old friend and Columbia classmate Stephen 
Andrew Johnson of New York, who told me she answered the phone the day of Abp. Tourian’s murder: her 
family lived a few minutes away from Holy Cross, and her father, a physician who had served as a medical 
relief volunteer in Armenia in World War I, attended the Primate, who died in the parish house of his 
wounds shortly after the attack. 

%4 See James Russell, “The Calligrapher of Washington Hayotz,” Ararat Quarterly, New York, Autumn 
1981, pp. 24-26. 
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Nazi Germany, but this was by no means a majority sentiment and one member of the community reacted 
quite differently indeed. Avedis Derounian, a Genocide survivor growing up in Washington Heights, 
witnessed Abp. Tourian’s horrible murder in the church and perceived a connection between the Armenian 
Genocide, that crime, and the fascist movements gaining strength in Europe and here. Using the nom de 
plume John Roy Carlson, he wrote a bestseller, Under Cover, about fascist organizations in America. His 
articles in Fortune on the subject spurred Congress to form the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
After the war, Derounian traveled to the Middle East to cover the Israel War of Independence and 
published with Knopf in New York a few years later From Cairo to Damascus, in which he detailed the 
transplantation of Nazism into the Islamic world and presciently argued that Islamic political fanaticism 
would prove to be a far deadlier and longer-lasting threat to freedom than Communism. And meanwhile, as 
the world surged and darkened and ignorant armies clashed by night and the Armenians of New York 
worked and ate and prayed and cooked and raised their children, the books waited... 


Mr. Nazarian’s books were kept with respect in a cabinet, and the family had a Bible and a Narek 
(that is, the Book of Lamentations of the tenth-century St. Grigor Narekats‘i, a cycle of 95 mystical 
prayers), as most Christian Armenian homes did. It would appear from the notations that Mr. Nazarian read 
his books carefully. The seven vowels of Armenian were the subject of a magical text, the Eor‘nagreank’‘, 
or “(Book of) the seven letters”; and perhaps Mr. Nazarian’s interests in esoterica led him to the only 
manuscript in the initial collection donated by Dr. Boyajian, a seventeenth-century miscellany that contains 
two grammatical treatises. One notes that the probable origin of the term “grimoire”, the standard word for 
a manual of magic, is French grammaire, “grammar”! The manuscript contains also Aristotle’s letter to 
Alexander; and this, too, has magical overtones; for their fictional correspondence, which includes advice 
on the preparation of talismans, is the matter of the magical book known in the West as Secretum 
secretorum, “The Secret of Secrets”. The occult notebook of Mr. Nazarian was donated posthumously to 
NAASR, as noted above, by his son. But the principal books donated by Dr. Boyajian shortly before his 
death are these: 


1. A manuscript on paper of roughly octavo size, containing texts in several hands. The first, with title in 
purple and red and text in black, is, “Definition of Grammar: Grammar is an art comprised of speech and 
writing and its parts are four: letter, syllable, word, saying...” in an attenuated notary, Arm. notrgir, of the 
early 17" century, concluding with an undated colophon, “Remember this sinner in Christ.” The next text is 
in a considerably cruder semi-cursive Setagir hand of the 17" century: “Grammar is a skill, those matters of 
the poets and of oft repeated utterances, and its parts are six: first, writing...” There follows in a neater, 
mixed notrgir and Setagir of the same period, “The letter of Aristotle the Philosopher to king Alexander. 
History concerning the world [aSxari for aSxarhi]. Alexander often seemed to me to be something truly 
divine...” 


The book is completed in this same hand but with less space between the words, and concludes 
with a colophon: “And now God, as the saying of the ancients goes, is the beginning and the end. And, 
having within Him all beings, He completes their paths in a straight way, causing them to follow the 
various kinds of their natures. Falling short of justice they are punished by God; and likewise whoever is 
favored will be blessed with His grace. Eternal glory, Amen. This was written in the Armenian year 1096 in 
the month of May, at a time when one Sultan Epram [Ibrahim] reigned, who fought a war against the 
Cretans and all the land of the Ottomans endured great suffering. And all the more so this city of Halap 
[Aleppo], for the Pasha was particularly lawless. They called him by the name Tali Husen [i.e., dali, Mod. 
Tk. delli, Huseyn, “Crazy Hussein”, a typical Jalali sobriquet]. If only God might free all faithful Christians 
from the hands of these people by the intercession of the Holy Mother of God, Amen.” There follows in 
Arabic language and script: Al-faqir qasis [kestS?] Markar. “The poor man, the *priest Markar.” 


The surface leaves of the cartonnage from which the hard cover was made were manufactured 
using an older MS in very fine bolorgir script of a type found in Cilician MSS of the early 14" century; but 
as the thin, polished paper feels to me more recent, I am inclined to date it to the 17" century or not much 
earlier. The text has a superscription in modern cursive Armenian, perhaps belonging to Mr. Nazarian: 
“Menologium, martyrology of our holy father Gregory the Armenian of the family of the Illuminator and a 
most select martyr. History.” The book bears two stamp seals, one of which seems to have the Armenian 
name Kirakos; and on the flyleaf in purple ink is this note in the same flowery hand as the superscription on 
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the cartonnage: “I took (this) from Brutean (the potter?) Kir[a]kos in the monastery of St. Sargis, abbot of 
the Armenians, 1882 February 20 yitisisia [in Edessa?] Arewin [?].” The text of the Menologium, which is 
evidently the martyrdom of the Apostle Bartholomew, is as follows: “... who went after him. Take those 
deceivers there outside. And the executioners went... apostles... took Philip and Bartholomew, and Mary, 
and dragged them outside. And when the tyrant beheld them he began to gnash his teeth, and said, Pull 
away those witches, who are leading astray many women and virgins. And they said, We are worshippers 
of God. And he commanded.../ ... your deeds. And let go your life full of pain. And abandon your fleeting 
joys. For it passes like a shadow. See that which endures, and forget these transient things. And give up 
your savage ways, that is, the deeds of foulness, that...” And at the other end, “She went outside and saw 
them. She made bold [hamarjec ‘aw for hamarjakec ‘aw] before them all and said, I am a Hebrew and the 
daughter of a Hebrew [ebraec‘o for ebrayec‘woy]. Speak to me in the speech of my fathers. For I have 
listened before to your preaching and was healed of my disease. And now I glorify and bow down to the 
beneficence of your God even in this distant land, for the precious stone of one’s own that the great dragon 
swallowed. But Lord, make alive the true stone...” Next page, “... they led astray the multitudes. For after 
that they went in to him. This city was full of useless people. The slew also the serpents, the sons of the 
viper, who were our gods [i.e., false gods, Arm. ack‘ with a patiw below the abbreviation, as is done with 
the name of Satan]. They destroyed our temple and our worship perished. Our table, too, was ruined, and 
no longer do we find wine to place before us. For having drunk of the...” 


2. A printed Saraknoc‘, “Hymnal” illustrated with woodcuts, as of Adam and Eve deceived by the serpent 
(p. 130). Following the table of contents on p. 240, the endpaper contains a fragmentary inscription, “May 
there arrive.../ Xumxabu [Kum kapu in Constantinople, site of the Armenian Patriarchate]/ Khan and/ Lord 
Grigor/ T(i)r(a)c ‘(o)w [a cleric without ordination]...” Following p. 716, Es em &‘imi5/ kezakc‘i/ terac‘u/ 
arut‘[iw? Jn/ girec‘i/ t‘win “I, the tirac‘u Harut‘iun of Chimishkezek wrote this in the year...” In pencil 
there follow the numbers, in Arabic: 
1928 
1096 

832 


1096 is the Armenian date of the MS described above, to which one adds 551 to obtain the date Anno 
Domini; but it would seem Mr. Nazarian subtracted it from AD 1928— two years before his departure for 
the US from Aleppo— in what appears to have been a misguided attempt to ascertain when the colophon 
was written. 


3. P‘elik‘s ew Pawliné kam Zuray leran taki gerezmana, “Felix and Pauline, or, the tomb below Mt. Jura,” 
translated from Italian (into Western Armenian) by Grigor T‘orosean, Paris, 1859. It is inscribed, Av nazeli 
or. Zmruxt Nazarean, i nSan burn zgac‘manc‘ nuiré sirakarét khdsec‘ealn iwr V. M. K‘iwrk‘éean, “V.M. 
Kurkjian, her intended, pining for love, offers this in token of his ardent feelings to the charming Miss 
Zmrukht Nazarian” with the date 1887 March 2, Constantinople. Dr. Boyajian does not know who the 
swain and his lady were; though perhaps Ms. Nazarian was a relative. The novel was written by Pierre 
Blanchard (1772-1856). Ms. Shushan Teager of Belmont, MA, a native of Beirut whose family were from 
Aintab, has identified the ardent swain as none other than Vahan M. Kurkjian, the author of A History of 
Armenia, Aspet Liparit, and other books. The young lady, whose family settled on the form Nazaretian of 
their surname, was first cousin to Ms. Teager’s grandmother, Zarman Nazaretian. The Nazaretians settled 
in New York City. 


4. A collection of miscellaneous political tracts bound together: 


1. Sots ‘ializma ew soc ‘ialakan SarZuma 19-rd darum, “Socialism and the socialist movement in 
the 19" century”, translated from (Werner Sombart’s study in) German and published by the Armenian 
students of Geneva, press of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 1898, with the epigraph Oc ‘inc‘ ¢‘em 
arajarkum, O&‘iné‘ &‘em ent‘adrum, patmum em “I propose nothing, and I suppose nothing: I merely 
relate.” 


2. John Stuart Mill, Azatut‘ean masin (On Liberty), translated from the Russian translation, with a 
brief account of Mill’s life, Moscow: Herbek press, 1898. 
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3. S.S. Zak, Hot ew kapitalizm (Land and capitalism), translated from Russian, Tiflis, 1907. 


4. Yovhannés X. Nazarean, Krt‘akan veracnut‘iwn (The renaissance in education), 
Constantinople, 1909. 


5. H. T*. Bokl (Buckle), Angliayi k ‘atak‘akrt‘ut‘ean patmut ‘iwna (The history of the civilization of 
England), Tiflis, 1909. 


The latter miscellany suggests that Mr. Nazarian was interested in economic history and in progressive 
politics in particular. This was not at all uncommon: Karl Marx, in a preface to a late edition of his 
Communist Manifesto, mentioned two Armenian translations of his work. Both Western and Eastern 
Armenian printed versions of the Manifesto are known; and Armenian socialist and revolutionary activity 
is coextensive with that of the Russians themselves. In the US, especially during the 1930’s when so many 
people were out of work, the Hnc‘ak party (“Bell”, named after Alexander Herzen’s Kolokol) and the 
Communist Yarajdimakan (“Progressive”) league were active in calling for reform or even overthrow of 
the capitalist system. There were even Armenian translations of Trotsky’s tracts of the Fourth International 
published in New York. And when the American Lincoln Battalion fought with the International Brigades 
against fascism in the Spanish Civil War, one of several Armenian Americans who died in battle was 
Ashod Antreassian on New York. His brother named the Ashod Press, which served the Armenian Diocese 
for decades, after the fallen hero. 


So as the fledgling Armenian-American community weathered the storms of political 
assassination and economic depression while building its thriving, vital culture in New York City, a cabinet 
in an apartment held a manuscript whose scribe evokes the cataclysmic events of the Jalali uprisings of the 
1600’s, decades before New York received its present name. A printed hymnal records its acquisition by a 
man of Chimishkezek from a lay priest. A romantic novel gives a brief insight into a romantic engagement 
in late 19"-century Constantinople. The latest text in a collection of political studies and tracts is bound in 
1909— the terminus date for the miscellany, i.e., in the turbulent period of revolution in Russia, Iran, and 
Ottoman Turkey and the portentous year of the Adana massacres, scarcely half a decade away from the 
holocaust that was to destroy the millennial life of the Armenians in most of their homeland and scatter the 
survivors across the globe, as far as upper Manhattan and New England. 


For decades, the books brought to the shores of the New World from Aleppo were kept carefully 
as life roiled around them. Men worked, women cooked and brewed coffee, there was laughter and 
conversation, and sorrow and longing. Children played, grew up, studied and became professionals, 
Americans. The neighborhood changed and most of the Armenians moved away from St. Nicholas Ave., 
from Audubon Ave., from 187" St., to the wealthier suburbs around Manhattan: north to Westchester, west 
to Fort Lee and Englewood, NJ. Holy Cross Church of Armenia still stands, and most of its parishioners 
come to Sunday services by car from suburban homes. And the grocery stores, the large Sunday crowds, 
the inviting smells, all belong now to the past. Though the bloodstained vestments of Abp. Tourian are still 
stored near his tomb in the church, and the dark tale of his grisly murder still can shock one, it is swiftly. 
fading away to ancient history now, and as the Soviet era itself recedes into memory and an independent 
Armenia confronts new challenges, the wounds of old political feuds are healing. But the old Armenian 
books, like folded flowers waiting through the night for dawn, waited patiently on their shelves. And now 
the books open, and speak to us again. 


2. 


One of these is Dr. Nazarian’s newly discovered notebook containing those esoteric symbols that 
his grandson thought was lost. Its title-page calls it bZkaran, a book of medicine or healing; but it is 
perhaps better described as a magico-medical miscellany. The manuscript is inscribed in a small, sturdy 
hardbound brown notebook, probably of late 19" or early 20"-century manufacture. The pages, about 100, 
of which 89 are inscribed, are ruled in squares like graph paper and measure 3.8 inches (19 cm) by 4.8 
inches (24 cm). There are four sections: a collection of remedies (pp. 1-49), a series of spells (pp. 50-64), a 
list of Psalms to be recited as magical texts for various purposes (pp. 66-73 and 81-88), a long disquisition 
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on the medicinal and magical uses of parts of the stork (aragil) (pp. 74-78), and two loose inserts. The 
latter section, following instructions on using the liver mixed with oil to cure the possessed and keeping the 
wing to chase depression from one’s heart, concludes with the laconic instruction to keep the “inner beak” 


4 66, 


(znergin ktuc‘n) with one: bavé imastnoc‘: “to the wise it is sufficient.” Verbum sapienti indeed. 


The phrase reminds one at once of the title Angitac‘ anpét, “Useless to the ignorant”, that the great 
fifteenth-century Armenian physician Amirdovlat* of Amasia assigned to one of his tracts. Medicine 
requires skill and knowledge, many of its methods and ingredients are not indeed to be disclosed to those 
who might foolishly or maliciously misuse them, and some of its operations seem magical still. But 
Amirdovlat‘ did not intend his craft to be esoteric; as other compositions, Usumn bzskut‘ean, “The study of 
healing” and Ogut bzskut‘ean “The usefulness of healing”, demonstrate. He believed the physician’s art 
was useful to the body as prayer was, to the soul; and closed a tract with a brief poem: YorzZam Sarzmunk‘ 
lini c ‘awoc‘/ Ew astacem ast pitoyic/ Ew Astuac tay zarotjut ‘iwn ast hacoyic‘ “When the symptoms of 
pains appear/ Then I provide the needed care;/ And God bestows health, if it pleases Him.” In his manuals 
for treatment, Amirdovlat‘ lists each disease, then its cause, its signs, its treatment (statsum), and the 
opinions of various previous Greek, Arab, Persian, and Armenian experts. The famous Mkhitar‘ Herats‘i 
figures among the latter. The title bzSkaran or an Arabic equivalent in Armenian, Akhrapatin, is fairly 
common in Armenian medical books, such as that of Grigoris, late fifteenth century, each chapter of whose 
book is called a “door” (durn), suggesting a Muslim source: Arabic bab or Persian dar. Armenian doctors 
were prominent in the Ottoman Empire and elsewhere, and the tradition is long: in the late 18" century, for 
instance, Petros K‘alant‘arean, born at New Julfa in Isfahan, traveled to Moscow to study medicine. His 
“concise” (hamarot) bzXkaran contains sections on emetics and laxatives, fever, stomach ache, liver 
ailments, problems of urination and ejaculation (sermnakat‘ut ‘iwn), headache, cuts and wounds, skin 
diseases, and problems of the eyes, ears, teeth, and musculature. He frequently transcribes Latin 
terminology in Armenian script, and uses some Russian, too (petrushka, romashka) for herbal matters.*° It 
is easy to imagine him taking a walk in the forests outside Moscow with a Russian friend on a beautiful 
bygone day, learning about plants and probably picking berries and mushrooms. 


So Armenian medicine and medical books as such have a long pedigree; and it is likely that the 
copyist of our text worked from one or more of these, adding French words where a modern source 
indicated them or as he himself knew them. But the manuscript has two other sections, on spells and the 
magical employment of Psalms. These suggest still deeper, more ancient, springs. And such a mixture of 
relatively modern medicine, medieval magic, and magical use of Biblical texts is actually not at all strange 
or surprising, any more than was the interest of the compiler of our bz¥karan in these subjects. For in fact 
little in human culture is older than the association of magic and medicine. One of the spells in our 
manuscript invokes Solomon, the ancient king of Israel whom Jews, Christians, and Muslims alike regard 
as the greatest magician in history. Jewish tradition attributes to Solomon’s authorship a book (sefer) or 
table (tabla) of remedies (refu’ot) for every disease. Towards the end of his life Solomon is said to have 
repented of his errant ways and consigned many of his writings to a great bonfire; but Hezekiah is supposed 
to have “concealed” the Sefer Refu’ot: the verb used is ganaz, an Iranian loan meaning “treasure” (Pers. 
ganj, Arm. ganj, etc.); and one recalls the derivative geniza, a storeroom for worn-out sacred texts. The 
Church Father Hippolytus cites an old tradition, repeated later and independently by Maimonides, to the 
effect that Hezekiah consigned the book to occultation because people had come to rely on it, rather than on 
God, for healing.* Just as for centuries magicians have produced magical books purporting to be the Seal 
of Solomon, which probably never existed; so the original of the book with which we deal now might have 
purported to be a revealed text of the Sefer refu’ot, whose actuality is likewise doubtful. Myths are 
inherently impossible, though meaningful; but legends can have a plausible basis in reality. It is at least 
possible that the sick sought the aid of king Solomon; for since time immemorial in diverse countries 
people have believed that the touch of a monarch can cure such tellingly-named ailments as the skin disease 


5° See Aiak‘el G. Aiak‘elyan, Hay Zotovrdi mtavor msakuyt‘i zargac‘man patmut ‘yun, Vol. 2, Erevan: 
Haypethrat, 1964, p. 374 ff. 

56 See David J. Halperin, “The Book of Remedies, the canonization of the Solomonic writings, and the 
riddle of Ps.-Eusebius,” Jewish Quarterly Review 76.4 (Apr. 1982), pp. 269-292. 
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called in English “the king’s evil”. From there, the claim to be able to cure all diseases is but a hubristic 
expansion, to which would then be attached Solomon’s reputation as the author of thousands of books. 


Solomon is often identified in Iranian and Islamic lore with the primordial king Jamshid (Avestan 
Yima khshaeta “the shining”, the equivalent of the Vedic lord of the dead, Yama), to whose hubris and fall 
from grace Zarathustra referred enigmatically in his hymns, the Gathas, probably in the late second 
millennium B.C. In later tradition, though, it is made quite clear that Jamshid demanded men worship him 
as God since he could cure every disease. Though one may dispute who inspired whom in the development 
of the legend, the Hebrew God is often death-dealing while the Persian Ahura Mazda, an entirely 
benevolent being, never is. So although both divinities are healers, the source of this particular detail of the 
Solomonic cycle may just be Iranian. Solomon’s legendary medicine had a magical aspect, too— yet 
another reason for remedies and spells to rub shoulders in the Armenian Bzskaran. Josephus reports that in 
the presence of the Roman emperor Vespasian a Jew named Eleazar employed an incantation (Gk. epddé), 
Solomon’s name, and a root (probably the famous baaras) prescribed by the latter, to draw demons out of 
possessed men. And as for the third portion of our manuscript, the list of Psalms and their magical uses, 
one need only recall Josephus again: David was able to heal and exorcize Saul because he could charm 
away (Gk. psallein, cf. the word Psalm) spirits with his harp (Ant. 6.166-169).>” One can scarcely criticize a 
pious Armenian for employing the Psalms to magical ends when their proto-Orphic author did the same 
himself. 


The title page, with the single word Bzskaran, “Compendium of remedies”, is followed by 46 
pages listing diseases, their symptoms, and treatment, written in purple ink with a Setagir cursive hand. 
Three additional pages of the same in pencil and black ink by the same hand follow. The language is 
Modern Western Armenian; and the names of diseases and medications are given also in French in 
parentheses. This would suggest that the manuscript was compiled at Aleppo: Syria after the first World 
War was French mandate territory according to the terms of the wartime Sykes-Picot agreement that 
divided the Arab spoils of the Ottoman Empire between Britain and France. Since Dr. Boyajian claimed the 
notebook was compiled by his grandfather, one can assert beyond reasonable doubt that the hand Mr. 
Nazarian’s own; and he wrote the notebook most likely in the 1920’s, in Aleppo. 


The remedies in the first section are generally of the sort available at home (strong coffee and the 
like) or easily obtained at an apothecary shop in the days before sulfa drugs and antibiotics were 
discovered; and one supposes that the laboriously copied text was put to practical use. The first sickness 
addressed is migraine (gluxin kés c‘aw), for which sitting in the dark is recommended as the cure (darman), 
with a cachet of antipyrine or quinine sulfate. Treatments follow for various complaints including 
hemorrhoids (with the Turkish mayasil helpfully appended), constipation (pndut‘iwn), drowsiness, drug- 
overdose (cocaine, morphine, belladonna, and laudanum), arsenic-poisoning, fish-poisoning, mushroom- 
poisoning, tuberculosis (with progressive symptoms carefully listed), epilepsy, colic, seasickness, cholera, 
hair loss, skin disease, rheumatism, shortness of breath, brain fever, brain hemorrhage, abscesses, neuralgia, 
stomach ailments, bronchitis, chills, cystitis, angina pectoris, athlete’s foot, and a fever called “snake 
disease” (djakht, Tk. ilanjik) whose symptoms include trembling, vomiting, and redness of the nose. For 
the latter ailment bzSkin c‘oyc‘ tal— a visit to the doctor— is recommended. The added pages in pencil and 
black ink address eye problems, toothache, and cuts: An example from p. 4: Belladone [French, i.e., 
Belladonna]: nSan— berané «‘or ew ac‘k‘in bibera mecc‘ac k’alan, ew hiwanda ka zaranc‘é. Darman— 
p‘sxotakan, aranc‘ Sak‘ari zorawor suré tala ew hiwanda tak‘c‘nel. “Belladonna: symptom— mouth dry 
and pupils of the eye dilated. The patient is raving. Treatment— emetic, keep the patient warm and give 
him strong coffee without sugar.” On p. 9, one is advised to administer “Bromhydrate de quinine, 
antipyrine” to treat a fever; and if the patient is spitting up blood, saroyc ‘i pok‘ri(k) ktorner kllel tal “have 
him swallow little bits of ice”. As a cynical Scottish convert to Orthodoxy swinging a censer in a Moscow 
church was once heard to mutter in between verses of the Old Slavonic liturgy, “If it does ye nie goud, it’ll 
do ye nie harm!” 


>” See Dennis Duling, “The Eleazar Miracle and Solomon’s Magical Wisdom in Flavius Josephus’ 
Antiquitates Judaicae 8.42-49,” Harvard Theological Review 78.1/2, 1985, pp. 1-25, esp. pp. 2, 4, 22. 
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Pages 50-64, in pencil and black ink, contain a series of magical spells in semi-Classical and 
Modern Armenian interspersed with lines of magical symbols or grids of the same that resemble magic 
squares but have only a few actual numbers (in Arabo-Muslim numerals, with occasional Western ones) in 
each example. These numbers don’t add up; so the magical squares were either copied wrong or were 
gibberish from the start. The medical portion of the book is written in somewhat smaller letters, but the 
hand seems to be the same. 


“(50) By the command of God Elijah the prophet lived in heaven 7 years and 6 months.* Solomon the wise 
bound the (fiery red?) giant® and all the (legions?)® of the demons he submerged and bound in the depths 
of the sea. Joshua bound the feet of the (son’s king?) the sun;*' Daniel the prophet bound the mouths of the 
lions; (51) and as Moses the prophet parted the Red Sea and bound the same with fetters, I bind you, evil 
t‘pghas,© with the three nails and the milk of Mary the virgin, and as (52) the Lord Jesus Christ bound the 
evil Satan, so bound with the same fetters stand you before the keeper of this holy writing, NN,® in 
immovable fetters, in seven chains, and by the name of the holy tree of life of the Cross of Christ and of the 
Father and of the Holy Spirit, Amen. The holy Mother of God came and brought 300 (legions?) of iron. 
(53) Keep this writing with you: your fortune will open and you will be beloved before every man. The 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, Amen. God the Father, creation of Adam. The beauty 
of Joseph was sweetened before Pharaoh. The Sole-Begotten Son was sweetened, salvation of the world 
was sweetened as at the love of Solomon for wisdom the bee was sweetened at its labor. So sweet before all 
men be (this person’s name). God had mercy on us and blessed us as his heaven in us, and have mercy on 
us. (54) End. [Magical symbols] (55) For stomach ache write, God, strengthen a pure heart within me and 
renew the soul in my breast straightly. Write it all, then this [magic square]. Save me from sickness, God, 
God of my salvation and so on. (56) This writing is for a journey and a robber and the sea and harm done 
by witches. [Magical symbols] (57) [Blank] (58) [Blank] (59) Write for falling in love: Take red copper, 
write this talisman on it and write the name of the person desired, then cast it into fire, and say, May the 
heart of N of N burn for my love like this talisman. It will burn. By God he will get up and come. 
[Magical symbols] Write this on a stone also and cast it into fire. [Magical symbols] And say, May the 
heart of N of N burn for my love. By God he will get up and come. (60) Write this and put it on your 
forehead. [Magical symbols] In order to kill your enemy, write these 6 letters on an egg and bury them ina 
field. The hour of your ill-wisher’s death will be the hour he looks upon it. [Six magical symbols] And with 
(2)® incense burn for its *star®. (61) If they want somebody’s daughter and they do not give her away, 


58 T have not found another version of this spell; but in general it resembles other binding spells that list 
Biblical precedents; cf. Frédéric Feydit, Amulettes de l’Arménie Chrétienne, Venice: St. Lazarus, 1986, no. 
XCI (p. 256 f.). 

» The text is unclear but seems to read *hrasek k‘ajn. There are Armenian spells against the sek mard “red 
(haired) man” or 2k ac‘k‘awor “red-eyed man”: see Sargis Harut‘ yunyan, Hay hmayakan ev zotovrdakan 
atot‘k‘ner, cited above, p. 84. According to the superstitions of many peoples red-haired people are 
dangerous or unlucky; and mediaeval Germans believed that demonic rote Juden, “red Jews” living outside 
the wall Alexander built to confine Gog and Magog were to burst forth as the army of the invading 
Antichrist. 

6 Arm. *gunds, indistinct and crossed out before gen. pl. divac‘. 

61 This refers to the miracle at Gibeon, Joshua 10.12-13. 

° The t‘pla and al are mythical beings, the “child stealing witches” of Armenian and general Ancient Near 
Eastern mythology who make women sick in childbirth. 

8 Arm. filan, i.e., the Turkish form of a loan from Arabic, fulan “somebody, so-and-so”. 

§* Arm. inst. sg. A(stuco)v, that is, “with God’s help”. This abbreviated, pious formula is repeated 
throughout. 

6 Arm. wu cac. 

6 A symbol meaning “star”— an X with a dot in each angle (see ASot Abrahamyan, Hay gri ev gré‘ut‘yan 
patmut ‘yun, Erevan: Haypethrat, 1959, table on p. 169)— is the only one used in the body of the text, as 
opposed to the separate talismans that follow each spell (one of which, on p. 54, includes it); and this is the 
only instruction to burn incense, presumably at a time indicated by an astrological calculation. 
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write this talisman, write the names of the people in that house along with it in a green bowl.” Then pour 
water over it till it is full. Let the boy who wants the girl wash in it, then take the water he has washed with, 
and pour it at the girl’s door. By God, the desired girl [magical symbols]. (62) [Crossed out: If you want 
somebody to...] Releasing the binding of a bridegroom... Clap your hands: Heavenly God, the ‘Render 
power and write the name next to it on two pieces of paper. Let the groom and his bride wash with the first 
piece. Let the groom bind the second to his right arm and by God he will be released. Here they are: 
Hasavit, mat‘um, marum, mat‘eumn, mariun, mahk‘on, avasi, azavmi, marut‘.° By God he is released. (63) 
[Magical symbol] Write this on your beloved’s [crossed out: she will come] threshold on the first 
Wednesday of the moon [=month?] and bury it there. By God, she will come. Keep it on you and you will 
be beloved of all men. [Magical symbols] (64) [Magical symbols] End.” 


Page 65 is blank and the text resumes with the third section on p. 66, a list of Psalms and their uses 
written hastily in large letters in pencil: “(Vol.?) 1 ch.” For going to court; Vol.(?) 6 ch. For not being 
harmed. (67) Psalm 58, 3, 8, to be rescued from an enemy. ‘The heavens relate...’ To cross the sea or a 
river ch. 68, read on the sea.” The main text begins with a heading on p. 68 and is in clear black ink, with 
dividing lines between each Psalm, which I identify according to the numeration of the Armenian Bible in 
curved brackets {}. The verses cited are sometimes corrupt, sometimes different from the Classical text, so 
the translations are direct and my own, rather than from the KJV or other standard translation: 


“Chapter of the Psalm(s) of David. ‘Blessed is the man who did not go’ {1}. It is for planting 
trees and plants that they are not harmed, by God. ‘Why are the heathens disturbed.’ {2} For when you go 
into court your cause will succeed. ‘Lord, for many are they who have oppressed me.” {3} For 
counteracting ill will: read it and by God you will be free of all evil. ‘When I called you heard me, God.’ 
{4} When you fall into straitened circumstances, read it and by God you will be freed. (69) ‘Give ear to my 
words, O Lord.’ {4} For pain in the eyes. Read it over hot water and wash your face. You will be be freed 
by God. ‘Lord, do not oppose me with your anger.’ {6} Concerning a witch. Read it 5 times over water for 
3 days. Then wash yourself, and you will be freed by God. ‘Lord my God, I have hoped in you, save.’ For 
being afraid of a man. You will be freed by God. ‘Lord, our Lord, for wondrous is the name.’ {8} For evil 
will against a man. You will be saved from him and he will not bother you anymore, by God. ‘I will thank”! 
you Lord in all.’ {9} For other evil read this and you will be freed by God. (70) ‘I hoped in you as you will: 
say to my soul.’ {10} For an insane person. Read it over him or write it on a piece of raw canvas and keep 
it on his head: he will be freed by God. ‘Save my life O Lord for I grow faint.’ {11} For a man deprived. 
When they deprive you, read it over rose oil and anoint your face and hands and you will be freed by God. 


§7 Arm. é‘anaxi; variant ¢‘ank ‘i partially erased. The first form is a Central or Eastern Anatolian 
pronunciation of standard Turkish canak, “bowl”. The second form might have been erased as it could be 
confused with Tk. ¢iinki, “because”. Aside from a particular color, the type of bowl is never specified in 
these spells; nor am I aware of the existence of Armenian inscribed magic bowls of the sort found in 
ancient and late antique Mesopotamia and, for instance, in modern Iran. 

§8 Followed by unclear words: zay erig tun ev atmun (2) 

® This rhyming concatenation of vaguely Arabic magical words is mostly nonsense save perhaps for the 
final one, which may be the name Marut. Harut and Marut are the Armenian (or Sogdian, though distance 
makes this less likely) forms of the Middle Iranian names of the Zoroastrian Amesha Spentas (“Holy 
Immortal” archangels) that preside over the plants and waters, Haurvatat and Amorotat. They replace in the 
Qur’an the twin angels Shemhazai and Azael of Jewish demonology, who dwell in a cave and teach magic 
to all comers. What is interesting is the appropriateness of the name to the magical rite, for on Ascension 
Eve, Armenian girls take petals of the flower horot-morot and place them, with various personal 
possessions, in a bowl of water that is then guarded beneath the stars. Heaven opens that night, it is 
believed; and on the morn a girl takes each possession and reads out to its owner a quatrain predicting her 
fortunes in love and wedlock. This vicakaxat, or “game of lots”, is here distilled into a magical rite. (See 
J.R. Russell, ““Harit and Marat: The Armenian Zoroastrian Demonic Twins in the Qur’an Who Invented 
Fiction,” Irano-Judaica conference, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem, Oct. 2010, forthcoming in Proceedings.) 

7 Arm h. may abbreviate hator, “volume”; gl. abbreviates glux, “chapter”. 

| Gohac‘uc‘ for Clas. Arm. gohac ‘ayc‘, would be a Modern Arm. 3” pers. sg. factitive “he satisfied” in 
place of a forgotten Clas. Arm. “I will thank”! 
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‘Till when, O Lord, do you forget me?’ {12} For robbers; and read it aloud that you be freed by God. ‘The 
insensate one has said in his heart’ {13} is for matters of witchcraft of a man. Read it over water and give it 
to him to drink; he will be freed by God.” (71) ‘Lord, who will stand in your canopy?’ {14} This is for a 
crazed demon-possessed person.” Set down a vessel of water, read this over it, warm it and wash that man: 
he will be freed by God. ‘Listen, Lord of righteousness, and look’ {16} is for all snares and evil 
mischances. Read it and you will be freed by God. ‘I will love you my Lord of power’ {17} is for all snares 
and harm. Read it and you will be freed by God. ‘The Lord will hear you on the day of sorrow.” {19} For 
success by God’s command. ‘Lord may he be glad in your power.’ {20} For enemies, that you may be 
freed by God. Renew.” (72) ‘God, my God, look upon me.’ {21} Against weapon and poisonous snake. 
Read it every morning that your affairs may prosper by God. ‘God the earth with its fullness.’ {23} For 
snakes and scorpions, that they do not go and harm any man, by God. ‘I called to you, Lord God’ {27} is 
for success and the day of evils. Read it 4 times: you. will be freed by God from every evil. ‘Judge for me, 
Lord, for I am accursed.’ {25}” For a court case. It will succeed. Lord God. (73) ‘The Lord is my light and 
my life.’ {26} For a thief. Read it five times a day to turn the thief away, by God’s will. ‘I called to you, 
Lord God.’ {27} For evil-wishers: write it on a goatskin. Hang it over the house and the evil-wisher will 
flee or go crazy by God. ‘Approach the Lord God’ {28} is for wasting disease. Recite it over olive oil and 
smear it: he will be healed by God.” ‘I exalt you Lord for receive.’ {29} For the sea: read it 3 times every 
day and travel fearlessly, by God.” 


The list resumes on p. 81 in scrawled pencil: 

“Ch. 137, ‘I will confess.’ For trade and profit, read 7 times a day for 7 days. (82) Ch. 122, ‘To 
you, Lord, I raised,’ 2 times till ‘Have mercy on us, O Lord, and have mercy’ is for headaches that happen 
on one side.” And write the talisman and keep it on your head. [Magical symbols] (83) Ch. 41, ‘As he 
longs for the bride’ till ‘I said to God, I am acceptable.’ Read 50 times and keep the talisman. [Magical 
symbols] (84) Ch. 59, ‘God, you have rejected.’ Recite till ‘By your right hand and hear us.’ Write the 
talisman. [Magical symbols] (85) Ch. 19, ‘May God hear you.” Read 3 times and count your demands. 
They will be fulfilled immediately; and for headache read till ‘We will greatly...’ and keep this talis(man) 
on you. [Magical symbols] (86) Ch. 39, ‘Rejoice.’ [Magical symbols] Amen, amen. (87) Ch. 22, ‘The Lord 
is my shepherd.’ Read 7 times: sadness will turn to gladness and if you have business with a great man” 
read it 7 times and go and ask and immediately he will fulfill or give. (88) Ch. 24, ‘To you, Lord.’ Read 3 
times for a prisoner. He will be freed of all oppression. Take soil from beneath your foot and read over it 40 
times, drop and scatter it. He will be freed.” 


Two loose, small pieces of paper were found inserted into the notebook. One, evidently in Mr. 
Nazarian’s hand, is a slightly ungrammatical Classical Armenian Biblical imprecation, perhaps employed 
for magical purposes to ward off an enemy: Xawaresc ‘é aé‘k‘ noc ‘ay zi mi tesanic‘en “He will darken their 
eyes that they not see.” This is in black pencil; on the reverse, in the purple ink of the section on remedies, 


7 Arm. vasn kaxardut‘ean irac‘ mardoy “for matters of witchcraft of a man” is an awkward construction, 
perhaps meaning that the Psalm has power over any manner of things caused by deviltry. The full verse of 
the Psalm protests that the fool in his heart says there is no God; so perhaps Armenians associated the black 
arts with atheist disbelief or belief only in powers other than the Almighty. 

Arm. vasn xewi ew diwahari: xew is an epithet employed sometimes by ashughs, minstrels, with the 
specific sense of love-crazed (see J.R. Russell, Yovhannes T‘lkuranc ‘i and the Mediaeval Armenian Lyric 
Tradition, Armenian Texts & Studies Series, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Scholars Press, Atlanta, GA, 1987). 


™ arm, Norogo stands alone on the last line of the page. My instinct was that the copyist had begun to 
write the hymn Norogot tiezerac ‘,“Renewer of the universe.” But one cannot know. 

3 Arm. Tern, nom., instead of the gen. Tearn, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof...” 

7 Arm. yanécs, “in curses”, is a startling misreading of yanbcut‘ean “in unblemishedness”! 

™ The citation of the verse omits ordik‘ “sons (of God)”, whose literal meaning outside its idiomatic 
Hebrew context would surely have scandalized a believer in the Miacin, Sole-Begotten, Christ. Barak c‘aw 
is literally “thin pain”; and I read zeyt‘ eat(in) as Tk. zeytinyagi, “olive oil”. 

8 That is, hemicranium: migraine. 

” The Arm. here mixes the pseudo-Classical with the thoroughly idiomatic: Ew mec mardoy het xndirk‘ ma 
unisné. The last word would be in “standard” Modern Western, et‘é unenas, “if you have”. 
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is a more mundane text: a cure for hemorrhoids, with the ingredients of the medicine to be compounded 
listed in grams. 


On another scrap of paper, in a careful but crude hand, is a short love poem that reminds one 
strongly of the hayrens attributed to the late mediaeval bard Nahapet K‘ut‘ak. It was probably originally a 
quatrain of ancient Armenian octosyllabic lines with a caesura at each hemistich; but the text is corrupt and 
full of misspellings: Du vard unis/ yawet garun/ k‘u kieank‘n i tel manayun/ es i ayrunim im hok ‘ul méj var 
manaun “You have a rose that is/ Eternal spring; your life/ Forever in your heart./ But I have fire in my 
soul/ That can never be put out.” On the reverse of the slip is a recipe for a popular dessert called hat hat 
pal luzayz (“piece by piece” followed by unfamiliar words) calling for two cups each of cornstarch (nisé) 
and sugar, and three of water. This mixture is stirred in such a way that the resulting sweet, which is still 
popular in the Armenian community, crumbles like grains of rice. 


To conclude, we may observe that the medical portion of the manuscript deals mostly with 
everyday complaints: constipation and hemorrhoids, migraine and stomach ache, and different kinds of 
poisoning; and the remedies prescribed are of the sort that would have been easily and inexpensively 
available. Consultation of a physician is recommended only once; and every cure can be done at home. 
There is no reference to surgery, no recourse to specialized medical instruments. So this part of the 
manuscript probably was used. The two magical sections of spells and Psalms focus on love and marriage, 
court cases and one’s reputation and image, counteracting the ill will and machinations of enemies, head 
and chest pain again, and the thieves and perilous conditions at sea or on the road that beset the traveler. 
From the urbane, sophisticated image of Mr. Nazarian that we have, it is most unlikely that having copied 
the talismans, he employed them to concoct potions, mutter dire spells to destroy foes, or perform 
lecanomantic rites to woo women. Use of a magic bowl for such a purpose, one imagines, might have 
eared him a smart bat on the head from an irate wife wielding a wholly unmagical frying pan. His 
curiosity about the occult is of a diffident sort many of an intellectual bent share— I am writing this study, 
am I not— so it was sufficient to engage his writing hand; but one thinks he kept the darker forces of the 
supernatural at arm’s length. 


Recitation of the Psalms was probably another matter. It is common for printed editions of the 
Narek, the Book of Lamentations of St. Grigor Narekac‘i, the tenth-century mystical poet-theologian, to 
contain a list of chapters to be prayed for this or that purpose; and owners of these books frequently added 
lists of their own. I have several such, large and small, from the 18" to the 20" century, in my own 
collection. Christian and Jewish believers resort to the help of the Psalms for comfort in grief, help in 
healing, relief from fear, and reassurance in the face of enmity. I have done so myself, in sickness and in 
health. So Mr. Nazarian might have used this list, too. Again, one would imagine that he did not employ 
everything he copied; and he mentions only a quarter or so of the hundred-and-fifty Psalms; so perhaps he 
had only a partial manuscript, or his notebook was coming to an end, or he was just tired. 


It is not clear what the magical symbols he copied, sometimes assiduously, sometimes it would 
seem a bit more playfully or carelessly, meant to him. He uses only one symbol or abbreviation, an X with 
four dots, one in each angle, in the text itself. He surely understood the Arabic numbers and individual 
letters of the Arabic alphabet that appear; but the rest of the symbols, whether rising from a base line or 
inscribed freely in space, do not seem to have any translatable meaning and never did, although many of 
them have been systematically employed in Armenian cryptograms. The bulk of them, with the obvious 
exception of permutated letters of the Armenian alphabet, seem to derive from Muslim magical texts, 
where they have no linguist sense either. 


None of the spells touch upon any achievement of technology of the last two centuries; though the 
medical portion does mention cocaine, a recent import to the Near East. Although recent editions of the 
Armenian Erazahan, or book of interpretation of dreams, incorporate the images of recent inventions: 
telephones, trains, air travel, electric lights, and so on— we do not find them here. Travel is only by sea. 
The setting seems to be that of a rural village: one buries magic bowls in fields, not on the crossroads of 
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187" Street and St. Nicholas Avenue.™ Still, not much has changed in the human condition, perhaps. Travel 
is more common, and faster; but it still has its dangers. A number of Psalms are addressed to the insane, the 
lovesick, the possessed, the depressed. Sigmund Freud died in 1939, less than a decade after our manuscript 
made its sea journey to the New World; but most people beset by the sorrows of life still confided their 
troubles, not to a psychiatrist, but to God or loving friends and family. Society was kinder, and more 
respectful, to the elderly; but the young still clamored for excitement and passion. I close the book, return 
to these latter days, and wonder whether we have really come so far. Genocide did not end with the 
Armenians and the Jews, but became an increasingly common instrument of state policy; and people were 
as indifferent to the Rwandan slaughter as it was happening as they were to Auschwitz. Have texting, 
Prozac, and Ritalin really ameliorated human loneliness and sorrow? The warm kitchen, the cup of coffee, 
the actual and not virtual face of a trusted friend or loved relative, seem to me more authentic and less 
alienating. 


To read a manuscript, to read this manuscript, in the intricate blending of Classical and Modern 
language and the delicate script of an ancient and noble literary tradition, is to read both the long and 
complex civilization of the Armenian people— from Solomonic legend to Amirdovlat‘ and beyond— the 
epochs and peregrinations of its history, and the particular, recent past of my Manhattan neighborhood, and 
to hear loved voices. A manuscript has a pedigree but it is a unique object, a primary source. It has the 
complete integrity of a physical object. It has being; it is a witness. A witness, when questioned, speaks; 
and a manuscript is an enduring witness. So I have asked questions of this manuscript that must first of all 
establish its time and origin and content, the translated facts of the text. These require the tools of language, 
of Armenian philology. But one also asks about its ancestry, what a book of both healing and magic was 
historically intended to represent, how its parts were seen to come together, in Solomonic legend and in 
healing practice. And other questions address its context: its copyist and owner, his motives, his times, his 
peregrinations, the uses to which he and perhaps others might have put the manuscript. I wonder at its 
durability in its long journey across lands and seas of time and space, of the way the world around it has 
changed. These questions require a background in the humanities, an awareness of the depth and breadth of 
the sea of our civilization. And since the world and our perception, changes so much, sometimes we think 
we read an ancient witness right and cannot know we are in fact mistaken. It is no minor pitfall in 
scholarship, that; and I am reminded, in this last regard, of the English poet Philip Larkin’s “An Arundel 
Tomb”, which explains how the nearly unintended symbolism of a monument over the ages may become 
the main thing that later generations think they have understood about it. It enjoins humility, and poignancy 
of feeling, and wonder, and reminds us that we are connected, a part of that we study in the common 
enterprise of life, of which one result is human culture. Verba volent, scripta manent: spoken words fly 
away, writings endure. The living voices that sounded round the book in its journey through the 20" 
century are faint, and most are gone. Those voices seem sometimes gentler than the stridor of these times. 
They blend together: the Sephardic sounds of Brooklyn, my grandmother and her kitchen and her stories, 
my Armenian teachers Vart Tarpinian and Mary Tsaggos, Levon Boyajian, the enchanting sounds of 
Washington Hayots, the place where I grew up, the Armenia on the Hudson River, that is gone forever and 
where I am now a stranger who can never’ go home again, wandering in an unfamiliar age, speaking of an 
old book of magic that has survived and will outlive me. If the book is a witness, it sees us too: Nietzsche 
reminded one that when you stare long enough into the abyss, the abyss stares back. So if the book, fragile 
and enduring witness, that I cradle in my hands spoke back to me, in this onrushing flood of time that 
carries its maker and its keepers all away, what might it say? Perhaps an echo of the meditation upon 
Tithonus of another British poet, Alfred, Lord Tennyson: 


The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapors weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 


* Ironically, perhaps, a different kind of witchcraft, as a part of the Afro-Caribbean Santeria religion, does 
thrive in the neighborhood; and implements of the craft can be purchased at numerous shops called 
botanicas. 
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discourse, an embellishment of the art of living speech, is as central to 

the idea of Iran as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Austen, and Dickens are to the 
idea of England. Every morning, in September of 2000, a niece or nephew of 
my friend Professor Azhideh Moqaddam would stop on the way to school at 
my hotel in Tehran with a scrap of paper: an illuminated calligraphic verse of 
Sa‘di or Hafez they had memorized. I collected these; and they bind together 
the album (NP muraqqa‘) of my cherished memories, of what I learned of 
Iranian life. They are — and we shall pursue this metaphor presently — part of 
the patched cloak of one’s journey through life. Surely the glory of classical 
Persian literature had a native ancestor, but who is it? For most of the texts 
extant in Zoroastrian Book Pahlavi — the indigenous literature of the Sasanian 
era — are theological in content, with little pretense to aesthetic effect. They 
achieved the form in which they have come down to us only in the ninth 
century CE, three centuries after the end of the dynasty and at-a point when it 
was obvious that, barring supernatural intervention, Iran was to turn decisively 
to Islam. The major works of this Middle Persian corpus deal directly with the 
Avesta and its Zand, elucidate points of Mazdean dogma and ritual, or engage 
in theological polemic — the Pahlavi zand of the Avestan Yasna, Vispered and 
Videvdad, the Bundahi§sn [“Creation”, with an account of the confrontation of 
the primordial spirits of good and evil, followed by lists of the various 
creations], Dénkard [“Acts of the Faith”, sometimes described as a kind of 
summa theologica], Dadestan i dénig [“Religious Judgment”], Herbedestan 
and Mirangestan [treatises of sacerdotal training and practice, in a concise 
shorthand style], Sdyest ne Sayest [“Do and Don’t”], Ménég 7 Xrad [“The Spirit 
of Wisdom”), Skand-gumanig wizar [“Doubt-dispelling Exposition”, a polemic 
against other faiths]. The same priestly collection preserves various 
compositions attributed to the revered fourth-century high priest Adurbad T 


Pi literature as a didactic tool, a source of common reference in 
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Amahraspandan: Cidag andarz i poryotkésan (“Select Counsels of the Ancient 
Sages”, a catechism composed perhaps in response to such Christian texts as 
the Nicene Creed], prayers in the Khordeh Avesta such as the credal Nam 
stayisn [“Praise by name is meet to Ohrmazd”], etc. A very few are episodes 
from the epic past of Zoroastrian Iran (Ayadgar i Zaréran [“The Memorial of 
Zarer”], Karnamag i Ardesir 1 Pabagan [“Acts of Ardeshir son of Papak’’]) or 
wisdom tales (Draxt i Asurig [“The Assyrian Tree”, a wisdom text in which the 
benefits to man of the date-palm and the goat are compared], Joist i Friyan 
[“Youngest of the Friya Clan”, in which a Mazdean youth defeats the sorcerer 
Akht, “Vice” in a riddle contest]); and some deal with apocalyptic hopes 
(Madan i Varahran i Varzavand [“The Coming of Verethraghna the 
Thaumaturge”, with vengeful predictions of the doom of Islam], Zand i 
Wahman Yasn, Ayadgar i Jamaspig [“The Memorial of Jamaspa”, used by 
Parsis for divination], and probably in this category too the Arda Wiraz Namag 
[“The Book of Wiraz the Righteous”, the account of an out-of-body visit to the 
infernal and heavenly realms, and thus a remote precursor of Dante]). The 
writings dealing with such secular topics as epistolary style (Namag 
nibésisnih), postprandial speeches (Sar saxwan), chess (Wizarisn 1 Catrang), 
and the pleasures of life at court (Khusr6é ud rédag), are few and concise. Even 
where they deal with eloquence, their style is cramped. Sasanian epigraphy is 
generally limited to political matters — as was the case with the Achaemenians, 
the Prophet Zarathustra himself is not mentioned once in the corpus, though 
Ohrmazd, the yazatas, and the sacred fire are. The several inscriptions of the 
third-century CE high priest Kirdér, who checked the growth of Manichaeism 
in the empire, are an exception, and describe a visionary journey of the soul 
probably patterned on that of Arda Wiraz. And although the discovery a century 
ago of the Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian corpus has enlarged our 
understanding of language and belief, the contribution of these texts to our 
knowledge of secular, artistic culture is, again, fairly meagre. 

Yet we know, notably from the catalogue (Fihrist) of the books in his 
father’s shop composed by Ibn an-Nadim — thank God for men of leisure — 
that there was a rich Sasanian secular literature alongside the writings of 
divines, and what we now possess seems to be, grosso modo, material that was 
deemed worthy of rescue and swiftly compiled for the purposes of survival of 
the Mazdean community in reduced circumstances. In rare cases, outside 
testimonia can be corroborated with surviving texts: Athenaeus in his 
Deipnosophists asserts that Persians paint scenes from the romance of Zariadris 
and Odatis in their temples — and the Memorial of Zarér, mentioned above, 
exists in Pahlavi though its content is more religious than romantic. Other epic 
narratives in the lost Sasanian Khwaday namag were the source from which 
Dagiqi drew material that Firdausi/ was in turn to incorporate into the Sahname. 
But it is mainly to the translation activity of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ and the 
shu‘ubiya/— the newly-converted Persian Muslims who committed themselves 
to preserving their old cultural treasures in a new tongue — that we owe the 
counsels attributed to king Khusrau Anushirvan and his vizier Wuzurgmihr, 
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the animal fables of the Indian Panchatantra that became, via Pahlavi 
transmission, the Ka/ila wa Dimna, the strands of tales threaded together in the 
story of the maiden Shahrizad that were to be assembled into the Arabic One 
Thousand Nights and a Night, and references to the lyrics of Barbad and other 
gosans. The mention of Indian storytelling reminds one that pre-Islamic Iranian 
literature was also a conduit for Buddhist texts: through Manichaean and 
Persian translations the teaching of the life of the Buddha and the bodhisattva 
doctrine outlined in the Lalitavistara became Christianized in the Georgian 
Balavariani and then through the Greek Barlaam and loasaph (falsely 
attributed to John Damascenus) was diffused through the European literatures.” 
The subsequent history of this text alone demonstrates the importance of this 
Silk Road of the intellect, as it were, to the fortunes of mankind: Leo Tolstoy in 
his /spoved’ (“Confession”) avows that a parable in the book inspired him to 
turn away from wealth and worldly vanity and to craft the theory of non- 
violence; and Mahatma Gandhi and, following him, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King put the theory into practice. 

Though the Persian-speaking centre was nearly always the core of power, 
one must look also to the regions upon which political history imposes the 
somewhat misleading but still useful designation “peripheral Iran’— one might 
call it also, and more equitably, the Iranian oikoumene — to acquire a fuller 
picture of the literary heritage that was carried over into the Islamic period and 
to appreciate the rich, cosmopolitan diversity that informed it. Though my 
teacher Professor Nicholas Sims-Williams once opined that a word is worth a 
thousand pictures, | would like to approach my task beginning, at least, with 
pictures— the frescoes found in homes of Sogdian Panjikant, most of which 
date from the mid-eighth century CE, that is, shortly after the Arab conquest of 
the region. 


Panjikant frescoes, Sogd, ca. 8" cent.; Muraqqa‘, Iran and Central Asia, 
ca. late 14" cent.; Church of the Holy Cross, south elevation, Alt‘amar, 
Vaspurakan, Armenia, A.D. 920. 
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These are well known from the studies of the late Boris Marshak and others; 
so a brief survey of significant points should suffice. They were done by 
painters who executed also performance scrolls; and from written captions it 
would seem reciters of epics, fables, and romances entertained the master of the 
house and his guests much as the Sah-name-khan (a reader of the “Book of 
Kings”) does in a Tehran qgahveh-khane (lit. “coffee-house”, actually a 
restaurant serving tea) to this day, gesturing to the pictures and adding 
interactive commentary to his text to involve the audience. The frescoes are in 
vertical registers; and when there are three, the order of subjects from the top 
down is divine, heroic, and human. The subjects are drawn from the same array 
of texts we have seen that are sparsely attested in Pahlavi but abundantly, in 
Arabic and New Persian: the exploits of Rostam the Saka, the Panchatantra 
and the fables of Aesop, and other sources such as local tales: indeed, in 
Marshak’s words, “we find illustrations to a whole library of the secular books 
so poorly represented among Sogdian and other Middle Iranian literary texts 
which have come down to us.”? The frescoes, while expensive, did not belong 
to royalty; rather, they suggest upward mobility and imitation by a mercantile 
class. Accordingly, a setting of travel thematically unifies many pictures of 
didactic character.’ Presumably allegories about the acquisition of wisdom 
couched in the narrative framework of travel existed in other media used for 
social entertainment, such as painted scrolls and books: one argued long ago for 
the authenticity of a Sogdian bas-relief with a Zoroastrian funerary scene of the 
Northern Qi period in China that probably also tells the life story of a traveling 
merchant; since then, several other such narrative bas-reliefs have come to 
light. 

Another important feature of the Vee sa] 
Panjikant frescoes is _ their 
eclecticism: Rostam rubs shoulders, 
almost literally, with fictional 


characters from perhaps as far away 4 A 

as Rome — if indeed the scene of a . yeh 

child suckled by a wolf is not of rh F 

more locally Turkic or Hyrcanian a = Fs 
provenance. Translated into literary ~! ee eR Oe, 
terms, what we deal with is a : | ai a a 
miscellany; so, while negotiating ae i 3 Neodd 
the way back from pictures to text, ; 4 ey 
we may consider briefly the genre re iW as } 
of the muraqqa‘. This Arabic term, ae (ee oe | 


which referred originally to the 
heavily-patched cloak worn by 
Sufis, came to be applied to the Panjikant frescoes, Sogd, ca. 8" cent.; 
Persian albums in which choice = Muraqqa‘, Iran and Central Asia, ca. 
samples of calligraphy, drawings, late 14" cent.; Church of the Holy 
and paintings were compiled for Cross, south elevation, Alt‘amar, 
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noblemen. The purpose of these “gatherings of like material” both the 
systematization of knowledge and the provision of edification: they came out of 
what David Roxburgh has characterized as “a long and venerated tradition of 
making compilations for the purpose of giving advice.”° The pre-Islamic 
Iranian component is strong: the calligraphy album of Baysonghur, for 
instance, contains aphorisms attributed to the Sasanian kings Ardeshir and 
Khusrau and the latter’s vizier Wuzurgmihr, with the latter repeatedly quoted 
as saying “adab is the best legacy”.’ This maxim, which one might easily pass 
over as a commonplace remark, deserves some attention, as it points to one of 
the main reasons why miscellanies of moralia were compiled and frescoes with 
manifold parallel scenes painted. Paideia, farhang, adab: the concept of civility 
of values and manners rooted in a general education in the humane classics, as 
Peter Brown demonstrated in his taut, brilliant work Power and Persuasion in 
Late Antiquity, was the invisible binding force of society, the unwritten law, the 
tacit constitution that enfranchised the holy man, the wise counsellor, the 
learned orator to speak fearlessly to the powerful and that ideally prevented the 
arbitrary abuse of power by the latter. The social and semantic distance, then, 
from the patched khirga of the dervish to the sumptuous royal album of 
precious works of art, is not that great; for what better lesson could civility 
impress upon king and commoner than the human common denominator of the 
evanescence of wealth, the transience of condition, the inevitability of 
mortality? That lesson might be clearest in fables and tales of itinerant Sufis 
and merchants, but it resounds through epic as well: Et in Arcadia ego. 

And now to Armenia. Imagining the rim of the shield of Aeneas, Virgil did 
not think of Homer’s Ocean stream but of “the Araxes that suffers no bridges”, 
a stock phrase — Tacitus knows it, too — for in Roman eyes the riparian 
frontier of Armenia was that of Iran as well: more than the watery wastes 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, the Araxes was the impassable eschaton of the 
Empire. From the East it is less clear whether Armenia was considered Eran or 
Anéran; yet Armenian culture, with its Zoroastrian substratum and huge 
linguistic fund of Iranian loans, can be fruitfully be viewed as the Iranian 
chrétienté — the particular expression of an Iranized Christianity that might 
have arisen in the metropolis itself, had the gravitational pull of the temperate 
Mediterranean — of the Biblical, Greco-Roman, and Orthodox cultures — 
exceeded the fierce, hot winds of the Arabian desert. Armenia is on the western 
periphery of the oikoumene; Sogdia, on the eastern — and the two display some 
structural affinities. Power in Artaxiad and Arsacid Armenia was largely 
decentralized in the hands of the hereditary dynastic clans of the different 
mountainous cantons, designated by the Parthian loan naxarar; while the 
country’s cities were points of international commerce. Yuri Slezkine in a 
recent monograph® introduced the categories of Mercurians and Apollonians to 
distinguish cosmopolitan peoples whose strength derives from the movement of 
goods and services and the exploitation and development of information 
technology from nations that maintain themselves on defined territories, are 
ruled by landed hierarchies rooted in an agricultural economy, and rely upon 
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military might. The Sogdians developed a far-flung commercial diaspora that 
reached its apogee in the post-Sasanian era; in the Armenian case, the diasporan 
pattern does not reach its fullness until the Ottoman centuries. But in literature 
and the graphic arts we can observe parallel developments, mutatis mutandis 
for the Christianized Armenian forms, that speak for a cultural kinship across 
the oikoumene. 

Canonical scenes of the Gospels dominate pictorial narrative, with the 
important exception of portrayals in bas relief on memorial xac ‘k‘ars “cross- 
stones” of the typically Iranian royal hunt, the triumph during which the 
mounted nobleman bears aloft the ring of khwaranah (Arm. p‘ark‘), and of 
course fighting and feasting (razm yields Arm. razm-ik, “warlike”, and pate- 
razm “war”; bazm is loaned into Arm. bazmem “sit [for a feast]”). ° 


Panjikant frescoes, Sogd, ca. 8" cent.; Muraqga'‘, Iran and Central Asia, 
ca. late 14" cent.; Church of the Holy Cross, south elevation, Alt‘amar, 
Vaspurakan, Armenia, A.D. 920. 


The outer walls of the tenth-century church of the Holy Cross on Alt‘amar 
island are decorated with bands of narrative scenes in successive registers of 
bas relief; and at times the animals gambolling in the vine scroll may mock the 
serious deeds of kings and prophets below. (Such satire is common in book 
illumination elsewhere in Christendom, as Michel Camille showed in his Jmage 
on the Edge and other studies; and it is known on churches as well.) We may 
have here.a parallel to the stacked, linear narratives of Panjikant; and since 
perambulations of churches were done in consecration and ritual in Armenia, 
the bas reliefs might not have been merely mute tales, but visual support to a 
verbal narrative, in a sacralized variant of the entertainments enjoyed by the 
rich Sogdian merchant and his guests at a wine party. In any event the 
Armenians called their minstrels by the loaned Iranian term gusan (it has been 
largely superseded by Arabic ashugh now); and one of them, Kostandin of 
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Erznka (Tk. Erzincan), was asked by his “brethren” (apparently members of a 
futuwwa-like order) to compose and sing an Armenian poem in the meter of the 
Sahname, suggesting they had some knowledge of the epic in the Persian 
original. He obliged them, and the result is a fair emulation.’ 

The first Biblical verse St. Mesrop Ma&toc‘ rendered into Armenian in the 
fifth century CE, employing the new alphabet he had devised, was Canac‘el 
zimastut‘iwnn ew zxrat, imanal zbans hancaroy, “To know wisdom and 
instruction; to perceive the words of understanding” (Prov. 1.1, KJV), with at 
least one Iranian loan, from khrad “wisdom”— and the practice of compilation 
of miscellanies of moralia seems to go back very far. Although MSS. 
containing a fair proportion of the contents of the miscellany that became 
popular under the designation of its title story, Patmut'iwn pinjé k‘atak‘i 
(PPK), go back to the sixteenth century, the separate texts comprising the 
collection are known directly and from references centuries earlier.'' Many of 
these have been individually edited, and have been studied with reference to 
other secular works of the Classical and Middle Armenian corpus, particularly . 
the Alexander Romance.'? The stable PPK text was printed first at 
Constantinople the 18" cent.; and after subsequent editions there and at Tiflis, 
with some subtractions and editions, the last publication seems to have been a 
translation into Western Modern Armenian printed at Constantinople after 
World War I. The contents of the Tiflis edition of 1857 are: 1. “The History of 
the City of Brass, which is an example of this world” (Patmut‘iwn pinjé 
k‘atak‘i or @ Orinak asxarhis), 2. “History concerning P‘ahlul the king” 
(Patmut ‘iwn yatags P ‘ahlul t ‘agaworin), 3. “Helpful counsels made by the poet 
king whose name is NuSrévan” (Xratk‘ dgtakark‘ arareal banastetc t‘agaworin 
oroy anunn é@ NuSrévan), 4. “Useful and helpful counsels that Xikar the Wise 
made” (Xratk‘ pitanik‘ ew Ogtakark‘ zor arareal é Xikaray imastnoy), 5. 
“History of the girl and the boy and their questions to each other” (Patmut ‘iwn 
aljkan ew mankan ew harc ‘munk‘ noc‘a and mimeans ), 6. “Life and history of 
Alexianos the ascetic” (Vark‘ ew patmut‘iwn Alek‘sianosi égnaworin), 7. 
“History of lord Yusik and his son Step‘annos” (Patmut‘iwn tér Yuskan ew 
ordwoy norin Step‘annosin), 8. “Children’s amusements” (Zbdsank‘ tlayoc’). 
Peter Schafer suggested that one study the contents of variant MSS. by 
identifying macroforms, that is, large, shifting, but relatively stable units of 
text, composed of microforms, smaller blocks of tradition that appear in 
different places in different MSS. or in other works entirely as well.'? That is a 
good general method for studying the PPK: all editions have the title story, but 
most do not have the Life St. Stephen of Artamet; many versions of the famous 
pan-Christian story of St. Alexis the voluntary pauper exist in Armenian prose 
and verse; the counsels of Anushirvan are found in translation elsewhere, as is 
the tale of king Bahlol, who abandoned his throne to become a dervish; and the 
Armenian translation of Ahigar, which must date back to the fifth century, is an 
apocryphal text of the Bible. The chapter called “Children’s amusements” is in 
Tiflis and Constantinople editions of the 19" century and consists of two tables, 
the 36 letters of the Classical Armenian alphabet and the twelve signs of the 
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Zodiac, each letter or sign accompanied by a sententious moral admonition. 

The title story, of the City of Brass, is well known from the corpus of the 
One Thousand Nights and a Night; and of several extant Armenian versions the 
earliest translation, from Arabic, was made for David the Curopalate c. A.D. 
1000.'* Though the contents of individual collections of the PPK shift, the City 
of Brass carries the message of the macroform, and the other texts echo it: life 
is a road with many illusory temptations and reversals of fortune, earthly rank 
is meaningless, the quest for glory is vain, and true wisdom is to be found in 
prayerful submission to God, penitence, and renunciation. 
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Patmut'iwn pinjé k'atak'i, Constantinople, 1803, frontispiece showing the 
travelers entering the City of Brass. 


In the story, the caliph dispatches a party to find the jars in which Solomon 
had imprisoned the jinn. They travel past ruined cities, as well as domes or 
pavilions (Auwbba), where they read inscriptions about the vanity of life or are 
swallowed up by lethal mirages. At the end of their quest, on the shore of the 
ocean, they receive the jars and return; but when casks are uncorked in the 
throne room and the jinn are released from their millennial captivity, all they 
have to say is “Repentance, O Prophet of God.” The chastened ruler renounces 
his throne and assumes the patched cloak of the dervish. The story belongs in 
general to the type of speculation about the ends of the earth, the confinement 
by Alexander of the barbarous nations Gog and Magog, and maybe also to the 
Iranian cycle about the mythical fortress of Kang. In its prosimetric style, with 
brief stanzas of verse recapitulating the action of the prose narrative, it reminds 
one of the Armenian version of the A/exander Romance; but, more importantly, 
the printed text indicates different spoken parts. That is, we deal with a 
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performance, and are reminded of the uses to which the frescoes of Panjikant 
were put. 

The theme of life’s transient and evanescent qualities, together with this 
form of narrative interrupted by verse, places the City of Brass in the specific 
genre of the Buddhist stories studied by Victor Mair of T’ang China called 
“transformation texts”.'* One may perhaps mention more specifically as a 
source, maybe the ultimate one, the parable of the Phantom City in the most 
important cluster of transformation texts of Mahayana Buddhism in East Asia, 
the Lotus Sutra of the Good Law (Saddharmapundarikasutra): here, the 
Buddha creates an illusory town to provide rest for his traveling band, then 
erases it when it is time for them to move on. 


Patmut‘iwn ptnjé k‘atak‘i, Constantinople, 1803; Parable of the Phantom 
Citv. Mogaoku. Dunhuang. 


The story was understood specifically as a reference to the “voice-hearers” 
who “conceive an idea of extinction and enter into what they believe to be 
nirvana,” though it is in fact only a station on the way.'¢ It is possible this text 
was composed in Central Asia, that is, in the milieu of travelling merchants 
who spoke Iranian languages — and the appeal of its selection of metaphors 
should be obvious. In only altered form, it was to prove equally popular to 
Armenians of a similar social and economic position, thousands of miles away 
and for over a millennium into the future. The 1803 edition of PPK, 
Constantinople, has a woodcut frontispiece displaying the scene of the travelers 
approaching the City of Brass; and there is a rather similar narrative fresco 
depicting the same climactic moment, but from the parable of the Phantom City 
at Mogaoku, Dunhuang, at the Chinese end of the Silk Road.'’ In the Chinese 
painting the Phantom City contains a stupa, or domed reliquary monument; and 
perhaps rendering of ruins in the desert as kubba, “domes”, of the Arabic and 
Armenian is a remote attempt to understand this. 
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What we have, then, in Christian Armenia, is a miscellany that endured for 
perhaps a millennium in popular culture, a muraqqa‘ of moralia in which a 
Buddhist transformation tale that probably took shape in Iranian Central Asia 
rubs shoulders with the counsels of a Sasanian king, the tale of another 
monarch who became a Sufi, and the hagiographies of hermits from as close as 
Van and as far away as Rome. If my suggestion that the Lotus Sutra is the 
source of the main story is right, then we find similar illustrations of the 
narrative at both ends of the Silk Road, with ample evidence from Sogd in 
between and in the Armenian text itself that the story was enacted as interactive 
performance. And now vignettes of the cultural life of the vast Iranian 
oikoumene assume shape, sound, color: a festive gathering, the gusan with his 
lute, bright pictures on the wall, narrations of wisdom and epic, lyric and 
romance interspersed with improvisatory verses, interpolations of wit. From 
there, forward across dark abysms of time, emerge the muraqqa‘ album, the 
lively frescoes of a Tehrani gahveh- khane, and Professor Moqaddam’s nephew 
with a verse from a classical Divan. 

The multiple programs of Sogdian narrative frescoes, the vertical registers 
of the bas reliefs at Alt‘amar, the Persian scrapbooks of moralia and art, and 
the miscellany of Armenian tales with its unifying thematic structure, all create 
a dense pattern of contacts between diverse people and concerns, in which 
adab/farhang/paideia discerns common features and forges fellow feeling. But 
these stacked and parallel narratives by virtue of their very structure create 
something else, too: a polyphony in the presentation of literary characters, one 
that is neither linear nor hieratic, with a din of different social, ethnic, and 
religious voices acting upon each other. The result, even in a book of didactic 
intent, remains negotiation and dialogue between characters, rather than unified 
and normative statement. And in this aspect of the storytelling of the larger 
Iranian world that made its way westwards, and combined with the narrative 
devices of the cultures it encountered, one may perhaps discern the beginnings 
of a literary technique in which different kinds of voices meet, subjecting cliché 
subjects to satirical regard and probing new psychological insights — the first 
stirrings of those literary strategies that Mikhail Bakhtin, in his investigations 
of the phenomenon of literary heteroglossia, was to plot from Rabelais’ 
deployment of the carnivalesque to the poetics of Dostoyevsky — the embryo 
of that primary vehicle of modernity itself, the novel. 

Still at risk of putting one too many patches on the cloak of the dervish, one 
offers in conclusion a smaller observation, on the term muraqqa‘ itself, that 
word for album which originally meant scraps sewn together. At the Sasanian 
and Armenian Arsacid courts the royal counselor was called (dar) andarzbed, 
Arm., handerjapet. Arm. han-derj “clothing”, cf. Arm. derjak, NP darzi, 
“tailor”, derived from Olr. *ham-darz- “bind or load together”,'® is clearly the 
same as. MP and NP andarz, “precept, advice”: clothes and counsel both 
indicate the proper form in which to be seen and in which to act; and it is 
wisdom that binds people together. Should this extension of the metaphor of 
clothing to the imperial counsel seem farfetched, one need but recall the 
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observation by the Indo-Europeanist Joshua Katz that the words vespers, Rus. 
vecer (“evening”), Arm. giser (“night”), etc. all derive from the same base as 
vestment: dusk is when the Sun and sky don evening dress. So the books of 
instruction for nobles and merchants proceed from the andarz of proper court 
attire to what may be then a linguistic calque on the Persian term or a parallel 
semantic result: the muraqgqa‘, the patched cloak of the itinerant holy man 
entertaining, advising, guiding the enchanted reader past stupas and ancient 
ruins, past the City of Brass to the sea. 
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Notes: 


1. The best descriptive essay on the subject remains Boyce 1968: 31-66; see also the 
chapters on the various literatures of the Middle Iranian languages in Yarshater 
1983: 1151-1258. Since then numerous Bactrian documents have been discovered 
and published by Nicholas Sims-Williams. Lranists have not devoted sufficient 
attention to the Armenian literature of the Sasanian era and later, where the Iranian 
content is important, particularly in the epic genre; but see the studies of this writer 
and of Nina Garsofan (infra). This writer has discussed the literary and philosophical 
connections and influences of a number of Pahlavi works in articles: “The Platonic 
Myth of Er, Armenian Ara, and Iranian Arda Viraz”, “The Sage in Ancient Iranian 
Literature”, “Kartir and Mani: a Shamanistic Model of their Conflict”, “The Do ‘a-ye 

Nam Stayishn”, “On Mysticism and Esotericism among the Zoroastrians”, “A 

Parthian Bhagavad Gita and its Echoes”, and other studies reprinted in Russell, 

2004. 

See Abuladze 1962 and Lang, 1966. 

Marshak 2002: 105. 

In one of these, according to Marshak’s interpretation, a merchant encounters the 

spirit of the sea. This is an Indian oikotype of the theme encountered as the Biblical 

story of Jephthah, and is attested in Manichaean literature. Marshak elsewhere refers 
to the kinship of these tales to the rich heritage of Russian folklore; and one is 
reminded in this instance of the numerous variants of the famous ballad (Rus. 
bylina) of the seafaring merchant Sadko, and his encounters with the spirit of the 
deep. The source of the story is a place strikingly different from other Russian towns 
but structurally very similar to Sogd: the socially fluid, politically independent 
trading city of Novgorod. As is well known, early medieval Russia had strong 
commercial and cultural connections to Iran; so it may be that the ballad of Sadko 
itself is of Indian origin and came to Russia via a Central Asian or Iranian 
intermediary version, as I have argued was the case for the bylina of Il’ya Muromets 
and the Nightingale-Robber (solovei razboinik) in ( Russell 2005: 77-139 also 
published in Russian in Rossiya XXI 4, 2006: 156-197. On Sadko, Novgorodian 
democracy, and the transmission to Rus’ of material from the Bundahisn and 

“Zurvanite” cosmogonic myth, see Russell, forthcoming. 

5. See Russell, “Zoroastrianism and the Northern Qi Panels,” lectures at Harvard, 
March 1994 and University of California (Berkeley), April 1994, and published in 
Russell 1997 and reprinted in Russell 2004: 1445-1450. 

6. Roxburgh 2005: 63. 

7. Roxburgh Joc. cit. 

8. Slezkine 2004; see particularly ch. 1, “Mercury’s Sandals: The Jews and Other 
Nomads”. 

9. Most of these were in Karabagh and Nakhichevan; for a study of several see this 
writer in Russell 2001: 187-215 reprinted in Russell 2004: 1135-1163, In recent 
years, cameramen on the Iranian side of the unbridgeable Araxes have documented 
the destruction by the Azerbaijan authorities of perhaps twenty thousand monuments 
in the cemetery of Julfa alone: see Ayvazyan 2007. 

10. See Russell 1987: 6-7. 

11. Examples include Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 6990 (Conybeare, Catalogue, p. 269): dated 
A.D. 1587. Contains songs of T‘lkuranc‘i; prayer; the City of Bronze; “History of 
the rustic and the matter of the acre,’’ in most of which a girl asks a boy riddles; 
“Question of Gregory the Illuminator”, in which the patron saint of Armenia fasts in 
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church forty days, till an angel appears to inform him about the future, heaven, and 
hell; the history of king P‘ahlul; the hymn “Morning of Light”, by St. Nersés 
Snorhali; prayers of Narekac‘i; a hymn to St. Sergius; and spells to be written on 
paper and swallowed, or consumed with bread and cheese. Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 4580 
(Cat., p. 277): The history of Alexander of Macedon; the City of Bronze; king 
P‘ahlul; the History of the Boy and the Girl; the History of king Zarmanazan of 
Assyria and a sequel on Farman, by Yakob of Arcké; the History of Barlaam and 
Josaphat; the History of Ahiqar “History of the spawning and rearing of 
Mohammed, servant of the Antichrist, and his reign”; History of the Antichrist, 
attributed to Agathangelos; songs of Arak‘el vardapet, the Rose and Nightingale, by 
Catholicos Grigoris Alt‘amarc‘i, of Yovhannés T‘lkuranc‘i, of exile; prayers; the 
ballad of Narek; and a ballad about Alexianos. Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 4548 (Cat., p. 
287): The History of the Boy and Girl; the City of Bronze; king P‘ahlul; Alexianos; 
Ahigqar; Portents of different days according to the phases of the Moon; prayers; and 
Turkish recipes. Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 2624 (Cat., p. 281): The City of Bronze; the 
History of the Boy and the Girl. 

12. See Simonyan 1989 and her monograph on the poems composed to accompany such 
prose texts in eadem, 1975. Armenuhi Srapyan edited two of the texts found in most 
PPK miscellanies for which see Srapyan 1983. : 

13. Discussed by Davila 2001: 7. 

14. See Russell 1983: 250-261. 

15. For a discussion of this aspect, see J.R. Russell, “Zhizn’ dorogi i doroga zhizni: 
otrazhenie odnoi metafory v zhivopisi i literature sredneaziatskikh kul’tur i 
armyanskogo srednevekov’ya,” [“Life on the Road and the Road of Life: The 
Reflection of a Metaphor in the Painting and Literature of Central Asian Cultures 
and the Armenian Middle Ages”], in Nikonorov 2004: 292-294. 

16. See Watson 1993: 117-142. 

17. See Wang 2005: 112-114 and figs. 2.20 and 2.21. 

18. Bailey 1979: 166-167; on the Arm. usage see Garsoian 1989: 530. 
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' The best descriptive essay on the subject remains Boyce 1968: 31-66; see also the 
chapters on the various literatures of the Middle Iranian languages in Yarshater 1983: 
1151-1258. Since then numerous Bactrian documents have been discovered and 
published by Nicholas Sims-Williams. Iranists have not devoted sufficient attention to 
the Armenian literature of the Sasanian era and later, where the Iranian content is 
important, particularly in the epic genre; but see the studies of this writer and of Nina 
Garsoian (infra). This writer has discussed the literary and philosophical connections 
and influences of a number of Pahlavi works in articles: “The Platonic Myth of Er, 
Armenian Ara, and Iranian Arda Viraz”, “The Sage in Ancient Iranian Literature”, 
“Kartir and Mani: a Shamanistic Model of their Conflict”, “The Do ‘a-ye Nam Stayishn’”’, 
“On Mysticism and Esotericism among the Zoroastrians”, “A Parthian Bhagavad Gita 
and its Echoes”, and other studies reprinted in Russell, 2004. 

? See Abuladze 1962 and Lang, 1966. 

3 Marshak 2002: 105. 

* In one of these, according to Marshak’s interpretation, a merchant 
encounters the spirit of the sea. This is an Indian oikotype of the theme 
encountered as the Biblical story of Jephthah, and is attested in Manichaean 
literature. Marshak elsewhere refers to the kinship of these tales to the rich 
heritage of Russian folklore; and one is reminded in this instance of the 
numerous variants of the famous ballad (Rus. bylina) of the seafaring merchant 
Sadko, and his encounters with the spirit of the deep. The source of the story is 
a place strikingly different from other Russian towns but structurally very 
similar to Sogd: the socially fluid, politically independent trading city of 
Novgorod. As is well known, early medieval Russia had strong commercial and 
cultural connections to Iran; so it may be that the ballad of Sadko itself is of 
Indian origin and came to Russia via a Central Asian or Iranian intermediary 
version, as I have argued was the case for the bylina of Il’ya Muromets and the 
Nightingale-Robber (solovei razboinik) in ( Russell 2005: 77-139 also 
published in Russian in Rossiya XX 4, 2006: 156-197. On Sadko, Novgorodian 
democracy, and the transmission to Rus’ of material from the Bundahisn and 
“Zurvanite” cosmogonic myth, see Russell, forthcoming. 

? See Russell, “Zoroastrianism and the Northern Qi Panels,” lectures at 
Harvard, March 1994 and University of California (Berkeley), April 1994, and 
published in Russell 1997 and reprinted in Russell 2004: 1445-1450. 

® Roxburgh 2005: 63. 

q Roxburgh Joc. cit. 

® Stezkine 2004; see particularly ch. 1, “Mercury’s Sandals: The Jews and Other 
Nomads”. 

° Most of these were in Karabagh and Nakhichevan; for a study of several see this 
writer in Russell 2001: 187-215 reprinted in Russell 2004: 1135-1163, In recent years, 
cameramen on the Iranian side of the unbridgeable Araxes have documented the 
destruction by the Azerbaijan authorities of perhaps twenty thousand monuments in the 
cemetery of Julfa alone: see Ayvazyan 2007. 

'° See Russell 1987: 6-7. 
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" Examples include Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 6990 (Conybeare, Catalogue, p. 
269): dated A.D. 1587. Contains songs of T‘lkuranc‘i; prayer; the City of 
Bronze; “History of the rustic and the matter of the acre,” in most of which a 
girl asks a boy riddles; “Question of Gregory the Illuminator”, in which the 
patron saint of Armenia fasts in church forty days, till an angel appears to 
inform him about the future, heaven, and hell; the history of king P‘ahlul; the 
hymn “Morning of Light”, by St. Nersés Snorhali; prayers of Narekac‘i; a 
hymn to St. Sergius; and spells to be written on paper and swallowed, or 
consumed with bread and cheese. Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 4580 (Cat., p. 277): The 
history of Alexander of Macedon; the City of Bronze; king P‘ahlul; the History 
of the Boy and the Girl; the History of king Zarmanazan of Assyria and a 
sequel on Farman, by Yakob of Arcké; the History of Barlaam and Josaphat; 
the History of Ahiqar [letter h with subscript dot] “History of the spawning 
and rearing of Mohammed, servant of the Antichrist, and his reign”; History of 
the Antichrist, attributed to Agathangelos; songs of Arak‘el vardapet, the Rose 
and Nightingale, by Catholicos Grigoris Att‘amarc‘i, of Yovhannés 
T‘Ikuranc‘i, of exile; prayers [letter r with superscript dot]; the ballad of 
Narek; and a ballad about Alexianos. Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 4548 (Cat, p. 287): 
The History of the Boy and Girl; the City of Bronze; king P‘ahlul; Alexianos; 
Ahigar [letter h with subscript dot]; Portents of different days according to 
the phases of the Moon; prayers; and Turkish recipes. Brit. Mus. Or. Ms. 2624 
(Cat., p. 281): The City of Bronze; the History of the Boy and the Girl. 

2 See Simonyan 1989 and her monograph on the poems composed to accompany 
such prose texts in eadem, 1975. Armenuhi Srapyan edited two of the texts found in 
most PPK miscellanies for which see Srapyan 1983. 

'3 Discussed by Davila 2001: 7. 

4 See Russell 1983: 250-261. 

'S For a discussion of this aspect, see J.R. Russell, “Zhizn’ dorogi i doroga zhizni: 
otrazhenie odnoi metafory v zhivopisi i literature sredneaziatskikh kul’tur i 
armyanskogo srednevekov’ya,” (“Life on the Road and the Road of Life: The Reflection 
of a Metaphor in the Painting and Literature of Central Asian Cultures and the Armenian 
Middle Ages”], in Nikonorov 2004: 292-294. 

"© See Watson 1993: 117-142. 

'7 See Wang 2005: 112-114 and figs. 2.20 and 2.21. 

Hi Bailey 1979: 166-167; on the Arm. usage see Garsofan 1989: 530. 
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Abstract 

This study deals with a short text on a small piece of paper, a conversational glossary, 

found in the Cairo Geniza. It is likely to be nearly a millennium old, and consists of a list of 
twenty Judaeo-Arabic words and phrases with their equivalents in Armenian written in 

Hebrew script. It suggests that members of the two communities met in a convivial set- 

ting, possibly a Barekendan (Mardi Gras) party where an official was parodied as a goat in 

effigy— a custom encountered in other Armenian celebrations of the holiday at Lvov in 

the 16th century; and Tiflis, in the igth. The other words in the list reflect economic and - 
cultural realia of the uth-13th centuries. 


Keywords 


Geniza, Judeo-Arabic, Cilician Armenian, Mardi Gras, Medieval Cairo, Goat-man 


“.. No one in the world except Armenians. 

No European can ever really understand or speak your language.” 
(Gabriel Bagratian’s French wife Juliette, Werfel 1934: 178) 
Teguz alim, t‘eguz c‘alim, mejlisnerun saz Ci paksi, 

Te ku paksim, k‘iz ku paksim, a&xaris me maz ci paksi, 
Sayat‘ Novu gerezmanan Hind, Habaé, Arab mi ani. 

“To be or not to be, no party will lack for a lute because of me; 
This world lacks not for a hair; if I lack, I lack for thee— 

Let not a Hindu, Ethiop, or Arab Sayat‘ Nova’s gravedigger be.” 
(Hasrat'yan 1963: 20, no. 10: final stanza of Dun én glxen, AD 1753) 


This study deals with a short text on a small piece of paper found in the 
Cairo Geniza. It is likely to be nearly a millennium old, and consists of a 
list of twenty Judaeo-Arabic words and phrases with their equivalents in 


* This paper was presented at the international conference organized on the occasion 
of the 15th anniversary of Iran and the Caucasus,Yerevan, Armenia, July 20u. 
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Armenian written in Hebrew script. Very few such documents are known 
and there are good reasons that they are highly unusual. For although 
small numbers of Jews have lived in Armenia over the centuries, the 
country has no indigenous Jewish community in the sense that all the na- 
tions surrounding it do.’ There are Judaeo-Georgian, Judaeo-Persian, Ju- 
daeo-Kurdish, Mountain Jewish Turkic, and other ethnolects, but there is 
no dialect that can properly be called Judaeo-Armenian. Tigran II (“the 
Great”) brought Jewish settlers to Armenian towns in the first century 
B.C., and P‘awstos Buzand records the presence of large numbers of Jews 
in Armenia in Sasanian times. Iranian invading armies, notably in the 
reign of Shapur II in the fourth century A.D., drove most of these commu- 
nities, it seems, into exile. In Diaspora settings, such as Constantinople, 
where the two communities have lived in close proximity to each other, 
Armeno-Jewish relations have been sometimes cordial, but at other times 
those of minorities in tense competition. Traditional Christian anti-Semi- 
tism sometimes mars Armenian attitudes towards Jews and is evident in 


‘In the Soviet period, between one and two thousand Russian-speaking Jews settled in 
Armenia—the most ethnically homogeneous of all the Soviet Republics—mostly in Yere- 
van. Dimitri Slivmmyak became an Armenologist and worked in the Matenadaran, where I 
first met him; later he migrated to Israel and Hebraized his name to Mordechai Even- 
Vered. Some local Armenians married Jews: my friend Ruben Malayan, who has lived in 
both Armenia and Israel, is the offspring of such a union. In Israel itself there are Arabic- 
speaking Armenian communities in Galilee; Hebrew-speaking Armenians in Haifa; Rus- 
sian- and Armenian-speaking Soviet immigrants from Armenia in the Tel Aviv area; and in 
the Armenian Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem and environs, both the centuries-old 
k‘atak‘aci “city” people with their dialect and the descendants of Genocide-era refugees 
speaking Western Armenian dialects. The State of Israel, like the United States, has for the 
sake of relations with Turkey refused officially to recognize the Armenian Genocide, 
though the Hebrew University of Jerusalem holds an official commemoration of 24 April 
every year (this writer was its keynote speaker in 2009). Armenia in turn, also for justifia- 
ble, even vital political and economic reasons, maintains good relations with the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, whose present régime officially denies the Holocaust, advocates the de- 
struction of Israel, is implicated in acts of terrorism against Israeli and Diaspora Jews, and 
disseminates at state expense such anti-Semitic propaganda as the notorious forgery, Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion. Many Armenians in the Near East are politically anti-Israel and 
pro-Arab. Social contacts and even marriages between Armenians and Jews are frequent 
and happy, but communal and official relations are often not very close. However, there 
are no natural reasons for enmity between the national entities of the Jews, Armenians, 
and Iranians. One hopes for a much brighter future. 
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such works as Eremia Celebi K6murciyan’s The Jewish Wife. The contempt 
seems to have been mutual: one popular Jewish belief has branded Arme- 
nians, astonishingly, as the descendants of the Amalekites of the Bible, the 
very embodiment of human evil whom God Himself cursed. In Yiddish, 
for instance, the Hebrew word timkhe, half of the emphatically repetitive 
phrase yemakh timkhe—God’s command that the Amalekites be utterly 
blotted out—was a code name for Armenians. So a list of Armenian 
words and phrases in Hebrew script is of great intrinsic linguistic interest; 
but it richly deserves to be mined also for its social and cultural content 
and context, and its rarity warrants even imaginative speculation about 
its purpose. The rarity of documents may suggest that Armeno-Jewish 
interaction was correspondingly sparse, but these two dynamic, versatile 
peoples of the Near and Middle East often paralleled and overlapped each 
other in location and social station, in craft and profession, in travel and 
trade; so the written evidence may hint, in fact, of a much richer reality. 
With the important exception of “Assyrian” Christians, some of whom 
are still bilingual in Neo-Aramaic and Armenian, Armenian Gypsies, and 
to a lesser extent, some Kurds, Yazidis, and Greeks living in the Armenian 
highlands, few foreigners except for scholars and a poet or two, and it 
would seem, still fewer Jews of the Near East, have needed, wanted, or 
troubled in most recent times to lea Armenian.’ But that was not always 
the case; and one indication is another manuscript whose data will be 
cited presently to corroborate the Geniza fragment. This is a dictionary in 
Arabic script of six different languages—a hexaglot—compiled in the 
fourteenth century for a king at Aden, in southern Yemen. The languages 
are Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Armenian, and Mongol; and it is rea- 
sonably inferred that these six were considered particularly important 
and useful in the 1300's, the zenith of the Mongol Empire. At that time the 
political center of Armenia was the Cilician kingdom, on the northeastern 


* Lord Byron famously learnt Armenian at the Mekhitharist monastery of S. Lazzaro in 
Venice and opined that it was a difficult language, but one that repaid the effort of learn- 
ing it. Some of the Russian poets who collaborated with Valery Bryusov on the 1916 An- 
thology took a superficial interest in the language; and it intrigued Osip Mandelstam, who 
tried to learn a bit more, and as the Acmeist author of the cycle Kamen’, “Stone”, liked the 
phonetic collocation, evocative of the hardness and inner air of the skull, of Armenian 
glux, “head”, and Russian gluxoj, “hollow”. 
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coast of the Mediterranean, whose form of the spoken Armenian language 
is, indeed, the closest to both the Geniza fragment and the hexaglot. One 
recalls that a Cilician prince, Het‘um, had completed in 1307 his narrative, 
in Old French, of a trip some decades earlier to the Mongol capital, Kara- 
korum—the Middle English translation, A Lytell Chronicle, with its 
author’s name quaintly rendered as Haithon, was rather a bestseller in the 
British Isles. The Armenians of the centuries embraced by these two glos- 
saries were a nation of political and economic importance who inhabited 
a homeland that encompassed large parts of modern Georgia, Shirvan and 
Arran, and Iran on the north and east, parts of northern Iraq and Syria on 
the south, and much of the Anatolian peninsula. Armenians were a major 
presence in Constantinople, from the imperial court on down, in 
Jerusalem and most other cities, holy places, and monastic centers of the 
land of Israel, and, as we shall see presently, in Egypt. The only surviving 
remnant of that homeland is the Transcaucasian survivor state in the 
northeast; and the Armenian people are scattered to remote diasporas, 
playing a modest role in world affairs. But in the period under discussion, 
Armenia was neither small nor peripheral to the Near and Middle East 
but central to it in demography, politics, and economy; its language, of 
corresponding importance. To see Armenia as small is to peer through the 
wrong end of the telescope; but historical myopia can warp one’s 
perceptions, and such distortions can affect more than scholarship. 

For instance, it is known from the Vita of MaStoc' by Koriwn that the 
Armenian saint created first the Armenian alphabet, then at the invita- 
tion of Georgians and Albanians and in collaboration with them invented 
also the alphabets of the two other Christian peoples. But lately the inven- 
tion of the scripts is attributed to a “pan-Caucasian effort’, a term as vague 
as it is imprecise—ancient Armenia was very much more and other than 
a “Caucasian” land. Most of the loan-words in Georgian from Middle Ira- 
nian—terms that are of considerable religious, administrative, military, 
and culture significance—were not borrowed directly from the Parthians 
or Persians, but through the intermediary of Armenian. Yet Georgian 
scholars who certainly ought to know better tend to cite the Armenian 
forms as parallels, rather than sources. If a British scholar were to insist 
that the numerous Romance vocabulary in English derived, not from Old 
French, but directly from Roman Imperial Latin we should view the dis- 
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tortion as an extension of the old animus against that pleasant land across 
the Channel of snails, garlic, red wine, and, well the conquering Normans, 
into scholarship. The absurdity is less amusing when one considers that 
the Georgian diminution of Armenia proceeds together with the de-Ar- 
menization of Tiflis, cultural and physical ethnic cleansing rubbing each 
other’s hands, as it were. There are further overtones: at the conference of 
the Association Internationale des Etudes Arméniennes, the great Georgian 
scholar Zaza Aleksidze devoted his plenary lecture to a call to Armenians 
for pan-Caucasian unity. Though the lecture had an eirenic purpose and 
stressed the many things the two peoples have in common, its designa- 
tion of Armenia as Caucasian distorts and diminishes the country, while 
the political result of such a summons would be to set Armenia alongside 
Georgia in the latter's dispute with the Russian Federation—to Georgia's 
benefit, perhaps, but to Armenia’s peril. It is not one’s purpose here to in- 
augurate a polemic or to advance a counter-agenda, only to insist firmly 
upon the integrity and accuracy of scholarly method in the basic premises 
of historical geography and linguistics. So, I invite the readers a thousand 
years into the past, to listen to a kind of Armenian very like the standard 
Western Armenian today, but in a Middle East where Armenia was a ma- 
jor presence, a world that was in many other ways, too, radically different 
from our own. 

But first, what is the Cairo Geniza? Jewish law prohibits the disposal of 
any writing with the Hebrew name of God, such as a Torah scroll or 
prayer book too wom or damaged for licit liturgical use. It must be cere- 
monially buried or confined to a receptacle for storage; and tradition 
gradually extended the prohibition to any document in the Hebrew script, 
which was sacred because it was employed to write the Bible. Depositing 
papers in a storeroom at the back of a synagogue was cheaper than 
carting them off to the graveyard, though burial was done sometimes, too. 
Such a place of storage is called a geniza, from the Hebrew root g-n-z, “to 
conceal”, itself a loan from the Iranian word for a treasure (cf. Persian 
ganj, the Armenian loan-word ganj, the toponym Ganjak or Ganja, He- 
brew gizbar from *ganzabara-, “treasurer”, etc.). The most famous geniza 
is that of the Ibn Ezra synagogue of Fustat, old Cairo, which was discov- 
ered by scholars in the late nineteenth century. Its many thousands of 
fragments, most of which belong to the Fatimid and early Ayyubid peri- 
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ods—roughly the first quarter of the second Christian millennium, 
though there are also documents of much later date—deal with every as- 
pect of the economic, legal, religious, cultural, and material life of Jewish 
communities in Egypt, North Africa, the Land of Israel, and Spain in par- 
ticular, but with many other regions and peoples as well. It is thus a treas- 
ure house, indeed, and Geniza studies have transformed our understand- 
ing of Jewish life and letters in the Middle Ages. The principal languages 
of these documents are Hebrew and Aramaic and the Judaeo-Arabic eth- 
nolect, with much material also in other languages including Judaeo-Per- 
sian, Judaeo-Spanish (Ladino), Judaeo-Greek, and even Judaeo-German 
(Yiddish). Most of the Geniza documents were removed to Cambridge 
University, though smaller collections exist in many other places, not all 
of them edited; and Solomon Schechter, S.D. Goitein, Shaul Shaked, and 
other titans of scholarship have pored over and published them for over a 
century. Very many still remain to be studied; and the fragment to be dis- 
cussed here, which was read and published only recently, affords an idea 
of the treasures the Geniza has yielded and of the new discoveries its 
riches may yet make possible.* 

In 2005, the Geniza scholar and eminent professor of Arabic, Dr. Avihai 
Shivtiel, in collaboration with Prof. James Clackson of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, a Classicist and Armenologist perhaps best known for his lucid work 
on the important but vexed question of the kinship of early Armenian to 
Greek, published a brief article on the fragment T-S NS 38.79.* This is a 


3 For a good survey of the history of the discovery of the collection and its contents and 
researchers, see Hoffman/Cole 20u. The Cairo Geniza has inspired also Amitav Ghosh 
(1992). Perhaps this paper is in its way cultural history in the guise of a study of language. 

4 Shivtiel 2005, and see also Clackson 2008. I am indebted for this reference to my dear 
friend and valued colleague Prof. Firuza Abdullaeva and to Prof. Geoffrey Khan, both of 
Cambridge University; and for his provision of references on Armenians in Egypt, to Marc 
Mamigonian, director of the National Association for Armenian Studies and Research, 
Belmont, MA. I have the pleasure also to acknowledge a most friendly and informative re- 
ply to my query by Dr. Ben Outhwaite of the Taylor-Schechter Geniza Research Unit of the 
Cambridge University Library; and I thank the Syndics of the Library for kind permission 
to publish the fragment, whose classification number is T-S NS 176.2. The existence of the 
Geniza fragment was helpfully brought to my attention, though in general terms and 
without specific reference or description, by a most learned anonymous reader of my arti- 
cle (Russell 201): I record here my thanks for his valuable observation. The JTS manu- 
script, which can be dated to ca. A.D. 1892, has annotations in Hebrew and Judaeo-Spanish 
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document from the Geniza of twenty words and phrases in Judaeo-Arabic 
with their equivalents in Armenian transliterated into the same semi-cur- 
sive, square-character Hebrew letters employed for the Arabic. The frag- 
ment, which measures 17 x 6.5 cm, is dated on the basis of the type of pa- 
per and the palaeography to the tenth-twelfth centuries A.D. The lan- 
guage is not identified in the text itself as Armenian; and Shivtiel specu- 
lates that the fragment may have been part of a larger phrase book. The 
latter would, I think, have been polyglottic, rather than a continuation of 
the Armenian list; for the range and arrangement of the latter suggests it 
is self-contained and is not likely to have been a part of a longer glossary 
with more and other Armenian words on diverse topics. The list of the Ju- 
daeo-Arabic words and phrases to be translated is as follows: “bread” (al- 
khubz), “meat” (al-lahm), “water” (al-ma), “wine” (al-nabid), “rose” (al- 
ward), “apple” (al-tuffah), “pear” (al-kummathra), “woman” (al-mar’ah), 
“virgin” (al-bint al-bikr), “ your mother” (ummak), “your father” (abitk), 
“beautiful [lit “salty”] face” (al-wajh al-malih), “female singer” (al- 
mughanniyah), “white” (al-abyad), “black” (al-aswad), “tax collector’ 
(jilwa’az), “come!” (ta’al), “go!” (imdi), “sit!” (ijlis), and “how are you” (kif 
ant). The corresponding Armenian forms are: hads (for hac’), 


(Ladino), as well as a list of the Armenian names of the signs of the Zodiac transliterated in 
Western Armenian pronunciation into square-character Hebrew. Both the Geniza and JTS 
MSS are examples of transliteration of a foreign language. As we have seen, there is no evi- 
dence, however, of a particular form of Armenian spoken by Jews analogous to such hy- 
phenatable ethnolects as Yiddish, Ladino, Judaeo-Persian, etc. Some Jewish graves have 
been found in Armenia from roughly the same period as the Geniza text, and Prof. Michael 
Stone has studied and published them. But these are inscribed in Hebrew/Aramaic only, 
and there is no context for the community to which they belonged. On the existing meager 
evidence one is inclined to think they were relatively transient Iranian Jews who employed 
Armenian stonemasons. There is no historical evidence of a long-term, indigenous Jewish 
community in Armenia after the Sasanian period; and there is no Jewish literature in Ar- 
menian, which is exclusively and entirely Christian. From what we can glean from studies 
by Avraham Galante and others, Jews who lived in Armenian areas of Ottoman Anatolia 
spoke Arabic, Neo-Aramaic, Kurdish, and Turkish, but never Armenian. The designation 
“Judaeo-Armenian” is at best imprecise and at worst misleading, and should, conse- 
quently, be set aside. This is not meant in any way to detract from the immense value of 
Shivtiel’s contribution or of Clackson’s remarks, which are all the more remarkable and 
praiseworthy for the remoteness of this material from the latter’s branch of Armenology. 
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T-SNS38:792 


em 
|| 


The Cairo Geniza Judaeo-Arabic and Armenian word list, T-S NS 38.79 (T-S NS 176.2). 


mis, shur (for either jur or “Western Armenian” /éur/), kini (for gini), vart 
(for vard or /vart/), khnzor (for xnjor), danz (for danj), khugnigh (probably 
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ku “thy”, with diminutive knik or /gnig/ “wife, little woman”), kays (for 
koys), mayr (without possessive suffix), dad (instead of hayr, and without 
possessive suffix), aghya akhshkin (ateay, “salty”, with gen. of affik, “girl”), 
kusan (for gusan or /kusan/, “minstrel, bard” without gender suffix), aspi- 
dag (for spitak or /spidag/, with on-glide: /aspidag/), siyav (Classical Ar- 
menian seaw), *atstpan mart (a difficult word to decipher, perhaps Mid- 
dle Armenian acpan mard, “goat-herd man”, cf. Arm. aycapan “goat- 
herd”), ariyag (cf. Middle Armenian arek), aknah (gnay or /knay/, either 
prefaced by an exclamatory Ah/ or else with on-glide: /aknda/), nist (Classi- 
cal Armenian nist), and in shkurnas (thus, as two words with Hebrew final 
nun delineating the first, perhaps to indicate stress on the first syllable; so 
possibly from a form inc‘ ku ares, “What are you doing?”, like modern 
American “How ya doin’?”). 

A number of these forms are paralleled by the Rasilid hexaglot, the 
14th century dictionary in Arabic from Yemen, to which one referred 
above. We find there h’s /hats/ for “bread”, mys /mis/ for “meat”, t’nz 
/tandz/ for “pear”, v'rt /vart/ for “rose”, khnzwr /khndzor/ for “apple”, ‘ghyk 
/aghék/ for “good”, and syw /sév/ for “black”. “Sit!” is nyst /nist/ as in the 
Geniza fragment, but “Go!” is simply kn’ /kna/ without prothetic a. 
“Come!” is ‘ryk /arék/ rather than ariyag, a development to be expected af- 
ter two centuries. The word for woman in the hexaglot, knyk /knik/, has 
the same diminutive ending as in the Geniza, rather than kin. (For al- 
tahir, “pure”, the Armenian of the hexaglot again employs a diminutive, 
srbkyk /sarbkik/.) The hexaglot has an exhaustive hippological section, so 
it distinguishes finely between Armenian jrm’k /jermak/ “white” in the 
sense of a white horse, the kind that horse people nowadays call a “gray” 
(Arabic al-aghab), and the generic word for “white” (Arabic al-abyad), 
sbyd’k /asbidak/. Among the deficiencies of the Arabic script are the use of 
k for both & and g and the use of matres lectionis—place-holding vowel- 
letters like alif and ya—to represent either a long a or i or simply a place 
where another language has that vowel, either short or long (and in the 
case of ya, é or e, too). Arabic has no ts or dz, so we can only suppose h’s is 
/hats‘/. It has no p, so it is only on the strength of the d in place of t in the 
word for white, ‘sbydk, that we can infer the scribe meant to render 
asbidak (or, indeed, asbidag?)—-Classical and Moder Eastern Armenian 
spitak. The late great Hungarian Armenologist, Prof. Edmund Schiitz, 
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opted rightly, I think, to render Cilician forms where the Arabic posed 
such ambiguities. The Geniza fragment with its more precise Hebrew, 
published several years after the hexaglot, vindicates his judgment.* 

I have transliterated or explained a number of the Armenian words 
differently at points from Clackson, who in his notes also distinguishes 
this or that form, on the basis of the voicing or lack thereof of the un- 
voiced stops of Classical Armenian, as “Western” or “Eastern”. These 
voiced forms are, indeed, important and worthy of attention, since they 
attest vividly to dialect variation in Armenian, a feature of the language 
that undoubtedly existed from very early times. The political division of 
Persian and Roman spheres of influence in Armenia could have set in mo- 
tion the processes that resulted in the sharper, later distinctions between 
the dialects of the Ottoman-ruled and Russo-Persian parts of the country. 
It is by now generally accepted that the division of a preponderance of the 
dialects of the language into reasonably delineable Wester and Eastern 
categories as we now know them can be dated to about the 17th century. 
Rather we deal, as the imperative for “Come!” suggests, with an early at- 
testation of Middle Armenian, the language typified by the documenta- 
tion of the Cilician kingdom, displaying the characteristically fluid pho- 
nology of that stage of the language. Moreover, the Hebrew transliteration 
of the form as ariyag suggests a transitional stage between an original ari 
ek and the later arek attested in Armenian manuscripts (Lazaryan/Avetis- 
yan 1987: 89). Similarly transitional is the use of ateay, “made of salt” (ibid.: 
27), for “pretty”, before or alongside the addition of the diminutive that 
produced Middle and Modern Armenian atek. There are distinctly 
“Classical” forms, such as siyav (rather than modern sey) for “black” and 
nist (instead of nsté or nstir) for “Sit!” The word for “white”, /aspidag/, 
voices the unvoiced stops as the later Western dialects do; but the Middle 
Iranian loan-word spitak itself would now be characteristic of Eastern 
Armenian, the common term in Wester being instead /jermag/. The lat- 
ter is a specialized and, therefore, secondary form, a particular shade of 
white, that has become general. It displays the demotion to common us- 
age of a previously noble, hippological term, cf. Persian carmeh, “a gray” 


5 See Golden 2000. I am most grateful to Prof. Sebouh Aslanian of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, who called my attention to this valuable resource. 
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(i.e., a white horse), as we have seen in the Rasiilid hexaglot, above. (For 
another example of the process, compare the change in Persian of the 
word dehqan from “landed nobleman” to “peasant”. The wear and tear of 
usage tends to drag words down.) So an “Eastern” word, spitak, for white 
with “Western” pronunciation spidag is neither “Eastern” nor “Western” 
but truly Middle Armenian in every way. The possessive second person 
singular ku is typical of Western dialects today, cf. Classical and Eastern 
k‘o. The pronunciation of koys, “virgin”, as kays (the diphthong rendered 
by a Hebrew double yod) reflects a dialect variation, unless the double yy 
is a lapsus calami for the slightly rarer (in Hebrew) waw-yod, the down- 
stroke of the waw in the Hebrew script of this period being only slightly 
longer than that of the yod (whose downstroke then was longer than it is 
now). But in support of dialect variation one may cite the name, Nairuz 
(for an original Nowniz, lit. “New Light”), of an Armenian convert to Islam 
who fought to reconquer Antioch from the Crusaders in 1098, squarely in 
the middle, that is, of the period to which the word list is dated (Dadoyan 
1997: 133).° The ancient Zoroastrian new year feast of Nowriz, as we will 
see presently, was extremely popular in medieval Cairo and its obser- 
vances may be of relevance to an understanding of the Armenian word 
list under discussion as well. Another possible dialect form is hads for 
hac‘, “bread”, suggesting the anomalous voicing of the aspirate ts—unless 
the Hebrew writer meant simply for the sake of clarity to avoid use of the 
letter tsaddi, which was often used in the Judaeo-Arabic of the time not 
only to represent the sound és, which exists in Hebrew and Aramaic but 
not Arabic proper, but also for the Arabic sounds sad or dad (Daniels/ 
Bright 1996: 729). 

Writing Armenian in foreign alphabets is not unprecedented. Accord- 
ing to the hagiography of Koriwn, St. Mesrop Ma&toc' himself, when in- 
venting the Armenian script early in the fifth century, experimented with 
the enigmatic “Danielian” letters—perhaps a variant of Syriac adapted to 
Armenian, or the remnants of the old Aramaic heterographic system that 
was to endure in Zoroastrian Book Pahlavi. There are short translitera- 
tions of names and phrases into Greek, in both manuscripts and epigra- 
phy (as well as a papyrus in Greek, written in Armenian letters): an un- 


§ The Arabic term for “virgin” in the hexaglot lacks an Armenian equivalent. 
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dated bas-relief on the outer wall of Echmiadzin cathedral begs God’s 
mercy on Daniél, Tirér (ie., Tirayr), and Garikinios (ie, Garegin). All 
these forms correspond to the phonology of Classical Armenian. In the 
eleventh century, a bronze caster left his name in Greek and Estrangela 
Syriac letters on the doors he had made, which now greet the visitor to the 
church of San Paolo fuori le Mura, at Rome: Staurakios, lit. “little Cross’, 
and k-t-s-g, i.e, Armenian Xa¢‘ik, which means the same thing. The final 
unvoiced stop in the diminutive suffix, -ik, is voiced as a g, just as in later 
Westem dialects and just as in several cases on our list from the Geniza! 
(Russell 1994: 235 n.1 with refs).’ 

Who spoke the Armenian of the word list? Armenians had traveled to 
Egypt for many centuries, though from the evidence they were royal cap- 
tives or tourists. Poor king Artawazd II was captured by Marc Antony in 
34 B.C., paraded in a triumph through Alexandria, and murdered three 
years later (Russell 1987: 94). Around A.D. 202, the Armenian king Xosrov I 
accompanied the emperor Septimius Severus (r. 193-211) to Egypt, and left 
a Greek inscription at Thebes: Khosroés armenios idén ethaumasa, “Xosrov 
the Armenian, seeing (this), I was amazed” (ibid.: 19). Prof. Clackson has 
studied the Greek-in-Armenian papyrus mentioned above: found in the 
igth century and probably in the Fayyim, it now reposes in the Biblio- 
théque nationale de France. Clackson places it in the context of Greek 
educational papyri found in Egypt: it contains some seventeen lines of 
short conversational phrases, conjugations of verbs, word-lists by subject, 
and some short stories and maxims. Scholarly speculation about the au- 
thor is divided: he could have been a merchant, maybe a soldier.’ But it 
seems that Armenians in Egypt before the Muslim conquest in A.D. 640, 
such as the man who wrote the papyrus, were numerous enough, and 
resident long enough, to take a serious interest in the Greek culture of the 
Byzantine rulers. 


7 On texts in other languages written in Armenian letters, see P‘ap‘azyan 1964. In re- 
cent centuries, it has been very common for Armenians in Georgia to write their own lan- 
guage in Georgian script: the 18th century polyglot minstrel of Tiflis, Sayat' Nova, wrote 
Armenian in Georgian mkhedruli letters while using Armenian script to write Tatar (Azeri 
Turkic). 

® Kouymjian 2002: 59-63, especially p. 60, n. 226 with references to Clackson’s several 
articles on the papyrus; and p. 63, illustration 16, the papyrus. 
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In the first centuries of the second millennium there were Armenians 
in Egypt from the heartland of the country around Van, many others still 
would have come from Syria, and Armenian converts to Islam were 
prominent in the Fatimid hierarchy, though the latter were by reason of 
their station less likely to mix socially with middle-class Jews, nor, indeed, 
to need words of greeting and the like translated from Arabic for them. 
The Armenian written by the eleventh-century bronze caster Khach‘ig is 
phonetically like the kind we encounter in the word list; and since he 
used Estrangela Syriac script it is reasonable to suppose he was bom and 
learnt his craft in a city with a substantial Armenian population where 
Syriac was dominant at the time. The obvious candidate is of course 
Edessa, modern Urfa, whose fall to the Muslims about a century later St. 
Nersés Snorhali (d. 1.73) was to chronicle in the long poetic lament, Ofb 
Edesioy: St. Nersés, who lived not very far away at Hiomkla near Aintab 
(modern Turkish Gaziantep), relied on eyewitness accounts. He is known 
to have written in the asxarhakan, “secular” Armenian speech—that is, 
the Middle Armenian equivalent of the vernacular we now call, with ref- 
erence to Modern Armenian, asxarhabar, “vemacular’—in distinction to 
grabar “book language”, i.e., the Classical Armenian that was then still 
very much alive as a literary medium. This would have been the language 
Khach‘ig spoke; and if the Catholicos wrote it, then it was the common 
speech of the noble and the wealthy as well. One might hazard the guess, 
therefore, that the Armenian informant whose pronunciation of his na- 
tive tongue our writer of Judaeo-Arabic transliterated on an ad hoc basis, 
had arrived at Cairo from Syria: from Edessa, or perhaps Antioch. What- 
ever his own origin, the number of his compatriots in the Fatimid me- 
tropolis was, as we have seen, heterogeneous. It had recently become 
much larger , though it was already of long standing. Two Armenian 
Cross-stones (xac¢‘k‘ar) found in Cairo are dated to the tenth century; and 
the huge fresco at Deir al-Abyad, the “White Monastery” near Sohag, 
dated 1124-1125, has Armenian inscriptions and was the work of an Arme- 
nian artist. By the late eleventh century, a number of Armenian converts 
to Islam were prominent in the Fatimid state. In the period of mass migra- 
tion and chaos following the battle of Manazkert (Manzikert, to Byzan- 
tinists) in 1071, some thirty thousand Armenians fled the Byzantines and 
Seljuks to settle in Egypt. Armenian architects and builders constructed 
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the walls and gates of the capital under the supervision of Badr al-Jamali 
(1075-1094), an Armenian who served as vizier of the Caliph al-Mustansir 
(1036-1094). In the late 1070’s the Armenian Catholicos Gregory II Mar- 
tyrophilus (Vkayasér), son of the scholar and Armeno-Byzantine adminis- 
trator Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni (d. 1058), made his famous journey to 
Egypt and, with the approval of the Muslim authorities, appointed his 
nephew Grigoris primate of the newly established diocese of the country.° 
By the twelfth century, when a Muslim Armenian named Bahram served 
as vizier, some thirty Armenian churches and monasteries are known to 
have existed at Cairo and in other major cities of Egypt (Dadoyan 1997: 9, 
82, 87, 94, 105). Thus there were both prominent Muslim converts and 
numerous Christian Armenians in Egypt at the time the word list was 
compiled. 

What did Armenians of the period in Egypt do? The Geniza docu- 
ments themselves mention Armenian craftsmen and merchants in Cairo 
who traded in carpets, curtains, silk, and mother of pearl; one Nahray b. 
Nissim mentions “half an Arjishi robe’, i.e., from Aréés, an Armenian city 
on the north shore of lake Van." A letter requests various carpets includ- 
ing a “red Armenian rug (bisat)” (Goitein 1983: 119, 123, 126, 197) Close at- 
tention to the many shades of color is a salient feature of Geniza texts 
dealing with realia, and of all hues it is the distinctive Armenian red that 
others have noted and prized through history. In the United States and 
other modern Western countries, the Armenian or Persian rug merchant 
is something of a stereotype; and the Oriental carpet is a superfluous, lux- 
ury item. One must resist such myopia in attempting to understand Fati- 
mid Egypt: there, as S.D. Goitein demonstrated, such items of furniture as 
tables, chairs, and beds, so common in Greco-Roman antiquity and in the 
West today, were few. Domestic arrangements bore the mark of an Arab 


° Kapoian-Kouymijian 1988: 2-15, plates 1-IVa for the fresco. The visit of the Catholicos 
was important enough to merit mention by the major Armenian chroniclers over the next 
two centuries, including Matthew of Edessa, St. Nersés Snorhali, Kirakos of Ganjak, and 
Smbat. 

” ArééS, an ancient Urartean foundation, was partly submerged in the Middle Ages 
and acquired the same sort of legends that accreted around other sunken cities, such as 
Atlantis, Russian Kitezh, and East Anglian Dunwich (see Russell 2007: 136-156; on the robe, 
see Goitein 1983: 182). 
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desert culture, not an ancient urban one. Rugs, mats, curtains, and hang- 
ings of all kinds played a correspondingly greater role in household fur- 
nishings than they do now. And the Muslim and Jewish faiths, while en- 
joining abstemiousness at table, urged their adherents to be lavish in their 
clothing, which was as rich in color and material as its wearer could af- 
ford: the tailor’s profession was not a lowly one. Shelomo Goitein, after an 
exhaustive study of fabrics, colors, and garments mentioned in the Geniza 
documents, exclaimed that “medieval males... must have looked like 
tropical singing birds”! The role of the Armenians in the rug and textile 
trade was vital and central to the economy. It is to be imagined that the 
Armenian whom the Jewish owner of the word list was seeking to impress 
with a few words of the former's own tongue was a fellow tradesman, pos- 
sibly a merchant of means and importance whose friendship was worth 
the effort, one whom he might encounter at a social gathering. 

It is apparent from the contents of the word list that it was intended 
for social purposes, rather than, say, a legal case, a purely business trans- 
action, or a religious disputation. What would such a social event involve? 
Let us attempt a sort of rough deduction. While working on this paper I 
wrote to a wide range of friends and colleagues, without telling them the 
contents of the word list from the Cairo Geniza but explaining my work 
on it, and asked that they compile for me a list of the twenty most im- 
portant words and phrases they would want to know in a foreign language 
for a social encounter. Only a few were so courteous as to respond; but 
they and their replies are sufficiently diverse for the data they provide to 
be of some interest. Michele Moramarco, in his fifties, a friend in Reggio 
Emilia, Italy, writes: 1. Who are you? 2. Where do you come from? 3. I am... 
4. |come from... 5. Do you like? 6. I like... 7. Health, 8. Food, g. Water, 10. 
Music, 11. Family, 12. Friendship, 13. Love, 14. Goal, 15. Time, 16. God, 17. 
Ideas, 18. Job, 19. Hobby, 20. Future. Dr. Sergio La Porta, forty, a native of 
New York City and Professor of Armenian Studies at Fresno State Univer- 
sity, California, offered the following list, with a witty 21st item: 1. Hello, 2. 
Goodbye, 3. How are you? 4. How much does it cost? 5. Nice to meet you, 
6. My name is... 7. Bread, 8. Water, 9. Market, 10. Where is, 11. River, 12. 
Center, 13. Gate, 14. Church, 15. Street, 16. Sun, 17. Moon, 18. Up, 19. Down, 
20. Excuse me, 21. Toilet. Dr. Peter Manuelian, also in his forties, a native 
of Boston and Professor of Egyptology at Harvard, suggests: 1. Greetings, 2. 
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How are you? 3. Yes/no, 4. Where is...? 5. Do you have...? 6. I want... 7. Wa- 
ter, 8. Food, g. Please give me... 10. My name is... 1. Your name is... 12. He, 
13. She, 14. We, 15. They, 16. Sleep, 17. House, 18. Mother/father, 19. Sis- 
ter/brother, 20. Son/daughter. Kristina Arakilyan, a native of Uzbekistan 
now resident in Brooklyn, New York, and an undergraduate at Harvard, 
has this list: 1. Hello, 2. My name is X, 3. I am from X, 4. It is nice to meet 
you, 5. Yes, 6. No, 7. Morning, 8. Afternoon, g. Evening, 10. Night, 11. Please 
help me, 12. Thank you, 13. Where is X? 14. Inn, 15. Transportation, 16. Wa- 
ter, 17. I don’t understand, 18. How much is it? 19. I’m sorry, 20. Goodbye. 

Where is it? How much does it cost? Help! Excuse me, I’m sorry, good- 
bye! The younger the source, the more the list seems to be influenced by 
phrase books for travelers: more Kafka looking anxiously for the railway 
station early in the morning in an unfamiliar city than a traveler breaking 
bread with a stranger. All include some form of introductory greeting; two 
mention food in general, one specifies bread, and all the lists have water. 
One mentions family; another, more specific family relationships. None 
mentions any colors, fruits, or flowers. And only one of my four interlocu- 
tors, perhaps not surprisingly the eldest (remembering better days than 
this unarmorial age) and the one living closest to the Mediterranean, in- 
cludes the items “love” and “music” on his list: we recall the little woman, 
pretty face, and (female) singer of the Geniza manuscript. Khach‘ig and 
Avraham meet, and the latter trots out the basic pleasantries: Ariyag, nist, 
ingkurnas? Would you care for hads, mis, a cup of Sur? What are the 
names of your dad and mayr? How is k‘u knig? That’s a nice aspidag coat 
and siyav hat.” 

But the occasion and the vocabulary appropriate to it are not so 
perfunctory, for nine more items in the Geniza list stand out: wine, rose, 
apple, pear, virgin, woman, pretty face, musician, and the equivalent of 
jitwa’az, “tax collector’. We shall leave this enigmatic item for last, after 
painting a picture around it, as it were, with the first eight. Kini. “What is 
life to a man without wine?” wonders Ben Sira, the literary sophisticate 
whose work in its Hebrew original the pioneer of Geniza studies, Solomon 


"Goitein 1983: 174, 176 notes that white is the color most frequently mentioned in 
trousseaus (83 times); black (16 times). But the latter did not have the funereal associa- 
tions of the West of the present day, and was considered “festive and dressy’. 
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Schechter, was so elated to discover in the Cairene treasure trove (Hoff 
man/Cole 20: 59).” Readers of the Fatimid period would have appreci- 
ated the sentiment: “it is known”, writes Paul Fenton, a modern re- 
searcher, “that drinking parties were a common feature of social life, and 
the Genizah has even preserved some ancient drinking songs”. People of 
different faiths mingled at drinking parties in the period, and there was 
music: a Muslim musician of thirteenth-century Aden reported his three 
noble Jewish employers to the local gdadi after an Eid al-Fitr celebration 
they hosted. The Israeli poet Dan Pagis published a number of the songs 
found in the Geniza (Fenton 2002: 155; Pagis 1977: 245-255). A wealthy Cai- 
rene Jewish home had a large central room, the majlis, which could ac- 
commodate as many as four hundred guests: one entered through a hall 
called in Arabic by the Persian loan-word dahliz (cf. Armenian dahlic). It 
might have marble walls, water flowing down a slab into a marble basin 
(called in Arabic, as in Armenian, by another Persian loan-word Sadir- 
wan), and a wind-tower for cooling like the Iranian bddgir. The majlis of 
the wealthy was illuminated at night hundreds of large and small candles, 
chandeliers, and oil lamps. Vart. A rose is a rose. We offer them as gifts, 
maybe grow them in gardens, and that’s all: soap, after shave, and spray 
cans do the rest. But Cairenes used rose water in vast quantities—to rinse, 
freshen up, and cleanse a place of odors. The ubiquitous long-necked 
golabdan, rose-water dispenser, of repoussé silver one finds in modern 
India and Iran is a remote echo of those times. Geniza texts also mention 
such vessels as part of the basic furnishings of a good home. Our word list 
dutifully mentions bread and water: Cairenes had their drinking water 
from the Nile delivered by porters; and though homes had large storage 
jars and measuring cups for wheat, flour was ground at mills and the local 
baker’s hot ovens were often employed for bread. Meat was a luxury item: 
fruits and vegetables were eaten in large quantities. Khach‘ig has had a 
bite to eat, and they have begun drinking; Avraham offers him a sprinkle 
of rose water and some fruit. Danz, khnzor. Pears and apples are fruits of 
the north—locally, specialties of the Armenian plateau. The Armenian 


* Schechter saw the discovery of the original Hebrew Ben Sira as vindication of his 
view that Second Temple Judaism was vital, lively, cultured, and human—not the legalis- 
tic, ritualistic monstrosity that biased Gentile Biblical scholars, such as Wellhausen, made 
it out to be. 
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word for apple is an old one, Urartean, and the finest apples, proverbially, 
were those of Artamet near Van. Perhaps the Jewish owner of the word 
list wished to praise these in pleasant conversation. Aghya akhshkin, 
kays, kusan. Ben Sira praises wine and warns that old men ought not to 
interrupt the music at a party with too much talk; and since slave girls and 
dancers figure as valuable property in Geniza lists, they perhaps formed 
part of the much-appreciated entertainment. The Jew and Armenian per- 
haps meet, then, in a well-appointed majlis at a drinking party where 
there are beautiful girls: Aghchign agheg e, kuys e? the two men wonder, 
perhaps wistfully. There are musicians, and singers. At this point, the 
party gets interesting—at least we have the word of the worried religious 
authorities. I have already mentioned consternation of the gadi in 
Aden—and the Muslim clergy of Egypt were regularly incensed by bibu- 
lous practices, which, one is pleased to report, they were quite unable to 
stop. As for the Jews, in the tractate ‘Avoda zara (“Alien worship”) of the 
Babylonian Talmud, 31b, the Rabbis warn that drinking parties lead to in- 
termarriage. (And why do the ultra-Orthodox disapprove of sex? goes the 
modern joke. Answer: It leads to dancing!) Armenian divines through the 
ages have been no less severe in their condemnation of such entertain- 
ments. A sermon attributed to the fifth-century Catholicos Yovhannés 
Mandakuni (more likely to be the work of another Catholicos John, May- 
ragomec'i, who lived three centuries later), “Concerning the lawless be- 
havior of drunkards’, warns sourly, “Bread (hac‘), water (jur), and raiment 
requite the necessities of life; all the rest are a matter of desire, not of im- 
portance”. Another sermon of the same author that has become the /ocus 
classicus for discussion of Armenian gusans, “Concerning the lawless the- 
aters of the demonic”, declares weak-willed women particularly suscepti- 
ble to the lewd suggestions of drama: “For the custom itself is evil and so 
are those who encourage it: wine (gini), the minstrel (gusan), and Satan”, 
where “women are cast into the role of prostitutes; and men, as rutting 
stallions mounting mares (jioc‘ matakaxazac’)”, There are also clowns or 
jesters at these performances: “For where jesters (katakk‘) and minstrels 
and lewd play (xaf) and satire (catr) be; there the demons, too, join in the 
dance”. These occasions involve wine, as one might expect: “For the thea- 
ters of the play are the encampments of the demons, as are all the im- 
moral, minstrel-mad (gusanamol) wine-imbiber (ginarbuk‘n), too”. It is 
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not just wine the demons give the performers: “And they pour more into 
the mouths of the lewd minstrels—many clownish jests and moronic 
speeches”. Yovhannés did not miss anything: he even has a reference to 
the pleasant fragrances employed at social gatherings, like the rose water 
of Cairo: “Woe to them who drink wine in order to become intoxicated, 
and who anoint themselves with sweet oils (anoys iwteawk‘)!” (Mandakuni 
1860: 130, 132, 134, 135, 136). The kings of Armenia were fortunate in not 
having to take any account of such sermons: P‘awstos Buzand reports that 
when Arak II was imprisoned in the Sasanian Fortress of Oblivion, his 
faithful eunuch Drastamat urax arnér zna gusanawk‘ “cheered him with 
minstrels”; and Pap died while nayér and pés pés ambox gusanac‘n “he was 
gazing at a motley throng of minstrels”. At least eight centuries later and 
hundreds of miles to the southwest, the poet Yovhannés of Tikuran still 
called himself a gusan (Russell 1986: 2-3). And the 12th century law code 
Datastanagirk‘ of Mxit‘ar Go’—closely contemporary to our fragment—is 
scandalized by such entertainments, which seem to be typical of the way 
of life of the privileged classes. “Some freemen and horsemen, when they 
arrive at villages, which are situated in the region of a monastery, do not 
dismount at the village, but some with women (kanambk’) and female 
servants (nazstawk’) lodge at the monastery, and in this way trample on 
the canon of the fathers. With minstrels (gusanawk’‘) and singing girls 
(varjakawk’) they dine in the house of holiness and worship, which is hor- 
rible for Christians to hear, let alone see” (Thomson 2000: 254-255).* 

The invective against wine drinkers and minstrels refers also to satiri- 
cal speech and to actors playing lewd roles as animals. The satire would 
have been both political and anti-clerical; and the actors would have re- 
quired costumes and masks. One recalls that the English “satire” itself 
goes back to the lusty, ithyphallic Mischwesen, the half-men, half-beasts 
who pursue youths and maidens across the surfaces of ancient Greek 
kraters—wine-mixing bowls—and drinking cups. Might they provide a 
hint as to the meaning of the ninth and enigmatic term of our list, ‘stp’n 
mrt, i.e., some kind of man (mard, pronounced here /mart/)? Clackson 
reads the first word as estefan, and suggests, on the basis of the word it 
translates, Judaeo-Arabic jifwa‘az, that it is a deformation of ostikan, a 


8] have changed his translation slightly. For the text, see T’orosyan 1975: 121. 
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high official (nowadays, just a cop). Let us return to the term Nowriz, en- 
countered above in the form Nairuz as the name of a Muslim Armenian 
who fought in Syria. The term is the familiar name of the Iranian New 
Year, a vernal festival commemorating Ahura Mazda’s creation of fire, 
which coursed through the other six sacred creations, animated them, 
and brought the new world into motion. The holiday became immensely 
popular in Egypt, with wine and beer consumed in public. Too much al- 
cohol was as dangerous then as it is now: in Aleppo in the spring of 1022, 
‘Aziz al-Daula fell into a drunken slumber after a party and was assassi- 
nated by his two favorite ghulams, one of whom happened to be an Ar- 
menian convert to Islam named Abi’l Najm Badr (Dadoyan 1997: 110). A 
description of Nowriz in Cairo in A.D. 975 mentions public performances 
of a carnivalesque character in which actors satirized, mocked, and pun- 
ished officials, in an apparent overlay of customs associated with the 
Greco-Roman and succeeding Christian cultures of the Mediterranean. A 
twelfth-century source testifies that whores and transvestites carried mu- 
sical instruments; and descriptions of Nowriz in nineteenth-century 
Egypt note that celebrants still wore costumes blasphemously parodying 
such otherwise dreaded officials as the tax man, the hangman, the flogger, 
and so on (Shoshan 1993: 42, 43, 50, 59).* Armenian Carnival or Mardi 
Gras—the feast of Barekendan—was also associated with such blasphe- 
mous and lewd plays of role-reversal. A chronicler of the era gives us a 
glimpse into contemporary celebrations of the holiday by Armenian trad- 
ers, probably from the region of Lake Van, who seem to have been orga- 
nized in a guild-brotherhood for, among other things, defensive purposes. 
“On the day of barekendan of the same year [i.e., in the 1120’s], a caravan 
carrying salted fish [Arm., tarex] came to the city of Antioch from the 
East. The people belonging to this caravan had set themselves up in the 
marketplace and were drinking and making merry. When the townspeo- 
ple heard the sounds of their dancing and singing, all the men of the city 
pounced upon them and beat them to a pulp, after which they began to 
throw them out of the city. Now the men of this caravan were eighty in 


4 For the non-Muslims of Fatimid Cairo (and, indeed, of many other Muslim climes at 
many other times, too), who were required as dhimmis to pay the additional, punitive jizya 
tax, the internal revenue service of the day inspired even greater dread than it does among 
Americans in mid-April nowadays. 
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number and they had truncheons and were resolute in purpose. So when 
their guild-leader [manktawagn noc‘a] cried out to them, in their drunken 
condition they fell upon the townspeople, pursuing them from the Gate of 
Sewodn [Arm., “Blackfoot”] to the Church of Saint Peter, they put all the 
townspeople to flight and broke the skulls and bones of many. Finally, the 
Antiochenes swore by the cross and the Gospels that they would never 
bother them again. So, after peace was reestablished, the caravan re- 
turned to its place of origin” (Dosturian 1993: 148-149).* 

Minas of Tokat, an Armenian clergyman of L’vov (Austro-Hungarian 
Lemberg, Ukrainian L'viv, Polish Lwéw, home to all those peoples, Jews, 
Kipchaks, and a great many Armenians at one time) in the Eastern Euro- 
pean region of Galicia, wrote on Friday, 5 February 1563, a semi-satirical 
ode, Govut‘iwn i veray herisayi, in praise of the rich festival porridge called 
herisa or keshkek by Armenians. It includes this quatrain: “Shrovetide is 
near,/ The hour of joy has come,/ The Adefat‘of rite is near,/ And 
Mort‘t‘ot‘ovn! is said” (lines 37-40). Abetat‘of, which means “leaving the 
monastic rule”, is a Shrovetide parade, a blasphemous parody of the mo- 
nastic perambulation of a church. The Shrovetide shout Mort‘ét‘ot‘ovn! 
which I understand as “Skin the stammerer!” has most likely to do with 
the mock-flaying of the aycemard, or “goat-man”—a man or boy dressed 
in a goat costume. The custom, which still existed among Armenians of 
19th century Tiflis, was described by observers, and there is even a draw- 
ing of the aycemard, a man with a staff in a goat mask—both goat and 
goat-herd—that is, a “goat-herd man”. This creature, part man and part 
animal, is a remote echo of the satyr; and as for the act of flaying, one re- 
calls that young men of the Equestrian order killed and flayed an actual 
goat on Roman Lupercalia. They then ran through the streets, smeared 
with blood, striking women with strips of goat hide to make them fertile. 
The februa, or switches, used in Lupercalian rites have, indeed, given the 
month of February, when all this went on, its very name. 


** Armenian text: Uthayec'l 1898: 226. I am indebted for this reference to my former 
student and present colleague Dr. Rachel Goshgarian, from her excellent work on the Ar- 
menian fraternal orders of the Erznka/Erzincan area. 

6 Russell 2003: 137-179: the aycemard, “goat-man’” of the Barekendan revels, is illus- 
trated in pl. 1, p. 171/1259, from Bdoyan 1963: 147 pl. 1. 
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Now let us return to the drinking party and the young girls and min- 
strels in the Cairo majlis. Might it be the carnivalesque Nowniz, with a 
gusan in lupercalian costume representing some mutually feared and 
despised official to be harmlessly mocked? If so, might then our enigmatic 
phrase be read as *atstpan mart, that is, acpan mard, “goat-herd man”, 
with the mysterious first word a rendering of the attested form in Middle 
Armenian, and the phrase entire a medieval equivalent of the aycamard, 
“goat-man”, of the Shrovetide revels of Tiflis in more recent times? 
(Lazaryan/Avetisyan 1987: 21, s.v. acpan). The obvious problem and objec- 
tion to this suggestion is that this term does not directly translate “tax 
collector’, and my suggestion is that the latter was being satirized; so the 
word list here employs a very particular paraphrase. Another possible 
reading, closer to a direct translation of jitwa’az, might be advanced: 
*atat‘pan, “keeper of order’, as a compound with the common Arabic loan 
variously spelled adat‘, adét‘ in Middle Armenian. One’s reconstruction of 
the social scene might have to part with its satyr; but I mean to revive him 
one last time. 

Wine is poured, fruit is eaten, a minstrel sings. Then one realizes that 
one has only been gazing at a sheet of paper. Our revels now are ended, 
Prospero declared as the cloud-capped towers melted away. Federico Fel- 
lini once made a film based upon the Satyricon of Petronius, a book 
brimming with realia (and satyrs!) that takes us through the feasts, 
drinking parties, music, entertainments, and debauchery of Imperial 
Rome, about as long before the celebration in medieval Cairo I have at- 
tempted to reconstruct as we now stand after it. At the end of the film the 
speech of one of the two proto-picaresque young heroes stops in mid-sen- 
tence, and his face becomes a fragment of a ruined ancient fresco in the 
sun; beyond it, the indifferent and eternal blue of the Mediterranean. 
From this literal fragment of an Egyptian Jew’s book I have sought, with 
some imaginative audacity for which I crave your indulgence, to shore up 
my ruins, and your own. 

The Fatimid Cairenes, as I have said, were at an equal temporal re- 
move from both Rome and ourselves. But this equivalence of chronology 
is deceptive. Much of their world endured, little changed; and we have 
only recently been severed from it, root and branch. The drinkers of Tiflis 
in the mid-18th century could still hear the living voice of a great Arme- 
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nian gusan, the polyglot bard Sayat' Nova, who wrote Tatar in the Arme- 
nian script of Magtoc‘; and Armenian, in the intricately curvilinear Geor- 
gian mkhedruli. His world, with its cosmopolitan conviviality, its wine and 
wit, its roses and delicate maidens, its absorption in music and love, its 
gatherings in the majlis, is not too far from that of eleventh-century Cairo. 
But the master minstrel, cited in the second epigraph to this paper, was 
wrong when he sang that without him wine parties would not lack for the 
sound of stringed instruments. The culture that Indian and Ethiopian, 
Arab, Armenian, and Jew had shared soon followed his departure from 
the earth. In the uth century, Christian and Muslim Armenians wrote 
mystical songs, fought, traded, wove rugs, cut stone, and cast bronze in 
Syria, where the easternmost waves of the Mediterranean end their long 
journey from the Pillars of Hercules and break below the forested spurs 
and foggy chasms of Musa Dagh. That life ended, in 1915, when the embat- 
tled Armenian villagers of the mountain withstood the onslaught of the 
world’s first genocidal state. Though many of them survived, still by the 
end of the Great War, most of Armenia was gone. In the first epigraph, the 
French wife of the leader of the fedayis, the Armenian fighters on the 
mountain of Moses, exclaims, No European can learn your language! The 
isolation of Armenian the language has become the metaphor of Armenia, 
the nation itself, an island of civilization nearly alone in a darkening and 
raging ocean. There were no more phrase books through which a Jew and 
a Christian in a Muslim capital might enjoy together a Persian new year’s 
drinking party spiced by the theatrical relics of Roman debauchery. For 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh are the work of Franz Werfel, a Jew from 
Austria. He imagined in the fateful year 1933 the plaintive words of Juliette 
Bagratian; the Nazis bumed his book, and within a decade most of the 
Jews of Europe, too, had been murdered. There are fewer than a hundred 
Jews alive in Egypt today: the Ibn Ezra synagogue has become itself a ge- 
niza, a storehouse inhabited by ghosts. , 
Asxara me panjara é, sang Sayat' Nova. “The world is but a window’, 
into the beyond. Taterumén bezaril im, “And I am tired of its panes”. (The 
pun, pane/pain, on window frame and hurt works here as well in English 
as in Armenian.) Ereka lav ér vunc‘ vor aysér;/ Vaterumén pezaril im: “Yes- 
terday was better than today;/ And I am tired of the morrow’. The majlis 
of the western world I inhabit seems too often a study in loneliness to- 
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gether: isolated faces around cheerless tables, each face fixed upon the 
balefully glowing screen of a laptop. Conversation itself is fragmented into 
the one-sided stridor of voices on cell phones. The salt, as Christ warned 
us, has lost its savor. But there are still places on the ruined and dying 
planet a delicate instrument is tuned, there is free and articulate conver- 
sation, a beautiful face may still be seen, a song is sung, and somebody 
pours a friend a glass of wine. Where I live, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
a singer named Peter from southem Russia plays his guitar on warm 
nights in front of the Au Bon Pain café on Harvard Square. During the 
winter he plays at an Armenian restaurant. When I told him I had written 
a paper to read in Yerevan, he said, “Don’t forget to mention Okudzhava!”. 
This was something of a joke, since whenever he sees me sitting at the 
café or walking past on Massachusetts Avenue, Petya plays my favorite, 
Okudzhava’s song Bawe 6aazopodue, zocnoxca ydaua (“Your ladyship, 
Madame Fortune”) from the good old Soviet movie Benoe connye ny- 
cmoinu, “The White Sun of the Desert”. But in fact I already had done so, 
in the draft, and here it will stay. If the old bards are gone, there are oth- 
ers, still, to make our celebrations human amidst the hideous inversion of 
life of a nightmare age: Bob Dylan, Vladimir Vysotsky. And Bulat 
Okudzhava. His poetic voice emerged from the Russian, Armenian, Geor- 
gian, and Jewish cultures of Moscow and Tiflis, of a vast and undivided 
country we once knew, a sorrowful and joyful country, but one we loved. 
In his song he pleads with his own hero in art to carry on: Moyapm na 
cmapenokot cxpunke uzpaem,| Moyapm uzpaem u cxpunxa noem./ Mo- 
yapm omexecmea ne evi6upaem,/ Toavko uzpaem ecto xcu3Hb Hanposem.| 
Ax, Huuezo, 4mo ecezda, Kak u3zeecmHo,/ Hawa cydv6a mo zyavba, mo 
nanv6a—!/ He obpawaiime enumanea, maecmpo,/ He y6upatime naadonu co 
6a.—Mozart plays an antique violin:/ Mozart plays, and the violin 
sings./ Mozart chooses no fatherland for himself,/ Just plays his whole life 
away./ Oh, it doesn’t matter that, as we know,/ Our fate is ever thunder 
and a howl./ Pay them no attention, master!/ Don’t take your palm from 
your brow”. 
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THE VISION OF THE PAINTING: 
ALEXANDER KONDRATIEV’S NOVELLA «DREAMS* 


Dream have more chan poday's sel, the sniepets of imperasions of the moment thal were nod narrated tn the 
end or fully thought ost. In dream are alo the things of yeaterdhry: the events is life thal are indelibly imprinted, 
and what ii crucial — the blood, whowe fiw rum hack to the time before one’ own birth But in drearri there 


ii also the dhape ofiemarrew — that which in the ditcam ef life, ceaelees and without 


we regard a 


beginrig, 
the future — that is operio beasts through their imsline!; and to men, by pretonition. Dees afSeed recognitien, 
cumciousnest, and foresight, Life mi depacted through dreams wnfialds inte the ages that are te comet aad ta whl 


Game before Gem. 


Remizer A. The Fire of Things: Deca are! Decwsings! 


Di gantee velt ia kholem » ner beer a guier bholem eyder ashdekhier (The whole world it. adream, 10 better 


a goed dream than a bud come) 


aWe ape the bigwn bewecs of the bee of litte; 
‘We are bar the shadows of whal once was: 
We are but an uedelfifed dream 

of the homeland bright, 
Pale after dink, the bee pelbected light. 
We, Ertubled ghosts in the land of dream wisicens 
Mond rom, bendknn, eewrapl in moering: 
‘Wie wander, silent, in the field amicht strange plants. 
Ald slip witht light read through mute precincts. 
Sofi is the flim. of their silvery dust a cur step: 
Something like moonlight on dark fagmones fell; 


Wideligh prowerh: 


In dhe mcertuary glare of a aliert Preah Barteed!, 
‘Statuns of grim beasts bare frozen at their pon... 


Of these whose soul is captive to the vale 
beyond the grawe. 
Kosdrerier A. Auton 1911 


Pewee 4 Cres meme: cd a peace M1, de Bt ce Me Teak Eerie — op ane 
Se, ee BLM Sate, ba, fee, — Se pee ae: SMT ao 
BERRIES: EM, PRCIECS BEA; OC CRS RT — To cpp CET eT Ee ETE 
mepcrcn nan Oy a0 cies a I EU PLD WEEE Sy TRE SN, Rey OSCE RETREEE, FCN LET DU, ame, 
AP, EL, OO OD CM, PTT 

{Ride 4 deme; Moet lope creeper f Moa pea, A. Kpotiee Oeenge, | PAC. i. Ha: 


Mie foe CCM CPR 
ell To ee er, a Ba oe, 
lis Seta orci Oe oe ee 


via O. P. 


‘(Chieron ape, neler ec eT, 
[iperepaucs Cay THES, Od Bi CTP CRC 
CU meas rp eecence, Gpertis. veipliees tlie. 
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1. THE WRITER 


Alsunder Almeyevich Kondraticy (Anecip Asceeremm Konaparies) (PL 1) was born Il) May 
1876 fo. 3.) in Se, Petorseerg, Hin father was director of the State printing house. [mn 1897 he waa gradu- 
ated from the Petersburg Gymnasium and wae enrolled at the law school of Sa, Pesersburg University, 
where in the foliowing year he became acquainted with the post Alexander Blok, a felkyw atudend, His 
first publinked work of prose was the short sory «licascsodte (The house sparite), which appeared iin [90 
in the pewspaper oPoccume (aRuevier), He bogam his fire full timer job che following yest, in the legal 
deparimen! of the inpenal Mansirn’ of Trenepertation. The year alter that aanw the fier publscation of his 
worsed, int a adedent anthology: aed he met the Symbolist poet-couple Fedde Cappius and Dmitri Mererh- 
kowsley. Hid first wolusse of weree, of rincd A, Kole (a Wiermpe of A, Eve), arae petrited Ber hie Giter’s cone 
pany in 1905; bis translation ftom French, published in 107, of the «Songs of Bilitive was condemned 
by the critics as pomography. [in the sane veer be published at Moscow his novel eCarnpeccas («The 
Senvresse:). In 1) O08 he was hired by the legal department of the State Duma (housed im the Tauride Palace, 
desoribed in « Grease) and published his first collection of stories, ebemah hovers (a The White Coote) 
His second hook of poems, «epee Bemepas (2 Black Venus), wes printed im | at Petersburg. In 1911 
he: published at Peteriburg a second eollectios of aories, «¥aueliea Aumepere (a The Sasile of Asterabve 
The folkwing year he published at Petershurg a scholarly eonograph, «[padp A, K. Toaerol: warepran 
An HeTOPEH Sane @ TRopectee (eloend ALK. Tobey: materials for a history of hes lite and works | 
the verses and notebook of the part figure significantly in «Grease, 

for the post im the bureaucracy of the Duma — the parliament granted by Tsar Nicho- 
fas 0 in the wade of the first Rozsian Revolution, of 105 — there is little sense that neech of Kondratier’s. 
creaiive work, pogvulated by fallen angels, pagen goddesses, Russian sprites, and frees fimtafes playing 
cut occult sad demoal: themes, had to dio with either his dull, everyday life os a sinte fanctionary or with 
the larger kistorical events ccanahing Resin, Passionate social, political, and ccomomic debates gripped 
easly all cir of eecherys Uke dinars war with Japan, the bloody pogroms engineered by the reacties. 
ary fegiene, the growing revolutionary sentiment against the establisied ender, He used his art to avoid 
alll thit. The Languad, decadent cranes and matic landscapes thar adom the covers of hhis peblicariona. 
recall Aubrey Beamdshey and the pest of the jin de décte. [2 is perhaps Gear thet in the standard guades to 
Russian literature, that bastion of unrelenting moral engagement and agonized soul searching, be raraly 
merits £0 much a a footnote. When war broke out in 1914, Kondratiey worked for an organizalion prom 
widing aid to the wounded. But the experience seems to have befit little imprint on his consciousness as an 
artist, for the last book he published in Racsia, in the apocalyptic year 1907 (et Petrograd, this time), was 
yel another work of decadence mired in an inagined antiquity: «Ene: [pawsrwsecmal sano ws no 
se Tpoancwon Bolin (eHelen: A dramatic eplscde from the epoch of the Trojan Ware). An mnadimiring 
eric observed, pechaps too unjustly, that Kondratiey wrote as though Leo Tolstey’s Ives Ihick had 
never lived or died, 

Politics and suffering were to fied into Kondiatiew's life; they tinted, but did nt deeply color, his ari. 
fn Jonwary 1908 be left the Cradie of the Rewoletion for the Wte-held Crimea, as did a many poople of 
the old onder mever to return: when the Feds were victorious there, too, he mowed! to a family estate, 


(Refereed fake Aner Paka, PE ATPL. area Haws uaarrue cee, peti pares 


Dlocry aes sted cen BMT TATE, fled 2 EUSP TRAE UT Be Bree, 
Deere eps eno ee Cool ocpcipeenll mea; (Mie poy eel, ca CE UTA... 
ee Re The ee TRIN, COOK, FeraneD reo 
isoprene tyeae rues ieee ‘Crcae Coens Be nee eg Gert, 
Cnn pore. Spek el ope ect... Dao: saree ger eer ee 
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Goregobush, near Rien (now in the Ukraine, then 
easter Poland). Though Kondrateey never embraced 
comfemporary ihemes and his interes! in the super: 
ater! did net wane, he does seems bo hawe tured im 
nostalgia fren Greco Romas ond ancient Near Basi- 
om. senings and motits to hits native Slavic world mol 
its oven Fick mthelogy, and! bo set hits cool takes in 
prewar Petersburg as weil as ancient Greece or Phoe- 
nea. In 1920 he published ot Berlin his gremt adeno 
folegiodls novel ala Geperan Apeaie (oth the 
Baska ofthe Varyne, available in o competent Eingfirak 
iranslalion iv Waleeaina G, Broagher), The same of 
the fenal fever is a combination of those of pa 
hors nar the estate: andl the book iso vartieal ey 
‘clopendia of Slevic Balk ere and belie! tte eolbemarine 
landscape pecephed by meres (pyrene), Ue wraettie 
of drowned men (yroncenen |}, and the water spir- 
it (eooemof) who roles them. Abowe the surface we 
ercounter a dryvad (rcmui}, the pagan god Peron, 
witches, the devil, and various other beings moving 
throagh the feasts and rites, beth sacred and blasphe- 
mous, ofthe changing seasons. fi is perhaps significant 
lo the argumens | will make presently fier the imps PL, Alec Arerpevich Monecdratiow 

tance of water im am aciual pamteng thet parallels 

6 fictional one desonieed in the noeeella «Decanves, that mroch of the acts of the pover! en the Banks of 
ihe Vann takes place undorveater, in the ver Yann itl f In 1956 Kondratery printed privately af owns 
acodection of verses, «lnasencmse Gore («The Slavonic Geodse} — agai an evocation of the local, naleec 
pagan past, To perceive the utter obsolescence of this in the coment of 20thecentury ar one need but recall 
that not were far eway, in Drekebwes, Poland (now wesiem Lilomine}, the writer Bnne Schulz was reaching 
ihe apogee of his fome with innovative, magical revi tales that tronsionm, sateive, ond enchant the actual 
anchl and economic life of the Jews, Podes, and Lkrniniaes of Cialicie. And consideresg the metals uses 
io which the Gerace os the western aide of the Polk boner were potting their eam nen-paganisit, 
Kaci 2 PeOSCUpatlOn can perhps ko mene eet deurbirg in petiepocl Ebel tee prem of historical 
ieireepeelneg can deer; anal | wild argue thal Komiraticy was tite by fist nolo ol arte cert 
Perhaps the enforce Aue of the languid! Docadonts and dreams Sy mbotiets wa. soectheng of a peveiocteon 
against the lure of fasctam, with it: puritanical rigidity. 

After the oulbreak of war im September 1950 with Hitler's sivage Mirchrieg against Poland, Soviet 
loroes mowed into the exstiem part of the country. including the district of Rovne, in felfillment ofa secret 
protocad of the Mokoiovy-Bitbhentrop pact. For moat Jews in what had been the old Pale of Seolement of 
the Taars, the arrival of the Red Army war a reprieve, whether they kmew it or not at the time. Aut Coen: 
Mine GELpaien placed Whoke: Kissin enagrcs andl ery many obers (Polish offers, Ukrwieriney aan 
Balie nationals, tc.) perceved as eects the SSR in immediate and dire peril oF arrest, depeeta- 
tien Bo the Gulag, and were, bo in December Romdealigy fed veeeward wet again, this cime series the 
lines bo Cenman-occepied Warew, then goath jo Krakow, where in (SL bis wee died of cancer, April 
15 found bom in besieged Berlin. Win do mod now what he did, or knew, during thy var and the biok- 
cousl, at whose epicenter he was living. Though many Russian emigres fortunate enough to be wiihout 
obeceable past in liberal polities reasomably peeterred a nviher precarious existence wonder the Nagin 
to certain death in the Stalinist LSSH, there were some whe had brought in thei herriedly-pached hags 
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the anti-Semitem cultivated by the ancien regio and who rqganded fascist policies with a depraved indill- 
ferenee of vem with active approwall The feo monarchies who had inadvertently murdered Vladimir 
Nabokow"s father in 1922, foe imaance, found peecitions as 55 informers during the war; and the newepa- 
per aHopes Crone («New Words) in Berlin called for Nabokov to be mclied down in the same pot as 
the Jeves, io thal a new and untambed Ruddian lMeratune might be cooked. There ti mo indicate, af least 
in his work, that Kondraticy shared such pro-Naci attiades, or, indeed, thal he ewer barbed or heart ancthior 
soul, In the stories set in the Rowne district the Jews of the stvrlach (link: villages, wicca) ane an 
onmremarked, natural pant of everyday life, eever parodied or demeaned. Ax an oocultist, Kondraticy was 
fascinated by the Hebrew language end by Kabbalah, which he admired. Kondraticy's apolitical ars- 
thetic — escapism, really, with its tell-tale erotic famtasceing — may berve helped him as a shel against 
the imcrensingly hikeous world he had ¢0 inhabr as his life ranked into. an onfecbled and impotent old age. 
as mach ws it dictenced him from fascist ideas. 

With the fall of Berlin to the Red Army i May 1945 Kondratiew fled sxwth, im Belgrade, which had 
been another Russian emigre cenier, and lived there with bis deoghier and her children — one imagines, 
in chrromsinness of dependence and penury. But thts haven too proved temporary, ax Yugoslavia became 
a Communal gate; and in 1950 its dictator Tio deported the Russian exiles to a camp near Trieste. 
Ths waiter, driven by dhe wands of eathe and stripped af individual dignity and resources, waa reduced te 
Pesorting (0a spiritual tana bo bo bo Find cmd the caincumatnges of the death of his. cen son. Tar yearn 
later the Tolstoy Fund assisted Kondratiew's deaghter and prandchikiren bo mine bo the LSA; be wad 
settled in a pension for the elderly in Sviteeriand but rejomeed his relatives. in 1957, when be was admitied 
to the nursing home of the Tolsioy Fann im upstate New York. In May 1967 he passed away andi was 
buried af the Russian cemetery of Movo-Dievo in New York Strie’. 

The sevelia (nosecT.) «(Con (aDreamsa), tranclated here, was writen after the suthor's emigration 
to Velhytia and ocetaiea the fied real clementa of autobiography i Kemdrate,"s work — and they are 
namerous, | have not boon able to ascertain the dat of in. complctioe, beat it ia poasible the: wethor worked 
om it thromegh the 1920s and finzwhed if around dhe time of the cuthreak ofthe Second World War. Mow of 
it is set in the Petersharg of the Silver Age, before the First World War and the Ociober Rewolation: the 
nanmior mentions as background the 1905 Revolution, aed one charscter has a prophetic dream of street 
fighting, machine gan fire, and a friend's death on the embankment of the Fontanks — to take place, pre- 
semably, in the Cotober Revolution of 1917. The supematural events of the mowella transpire, mot in the 
ancient Slavonic mythological clime of waser speites and forest spirits, but in dreams eboot o landscape 
painting that depices the coumary extaie, o world more suthentically (aed nostabgically) Russian, and closer 
to the hearts of author and narrate, than in dhe submarine and sepernapar| Cihereorkl, Aund althoogh the 
ienageeed emate Dame oul to be real, and near the sarrator's home-in-exile near Rovno, he beholds i only 
alter it has boon destroyed; and its inhabitants, slaughtered”. Alehomgh the story ia aemi-auiobiographical, 
the poem by Kondratery translated aa an epigraph to this study and brandlalion, adunvbrates many of it 
themes in an almost prophetic way and was vention seven wears befor the Revolution (though published, 


80, Sedow prowidhes thy chronolngy ef tha wrier'y life in: Motions A, Cem COU, 090) Gc pec C1, Conon, 
there ant ane mete detail iV. Keepd a dedrehewtios to Roedpomeee a aoar. Here E cagtese my gratinade oo rey od friend, 
the acclaimed proem-dey Peiersborg port Riera Dasayevekaye, for ber gift of Seder ‘sy lowely webu. Miary thin mervall utuchy acd 
Hitless be a reee effering ef tharke: for the wenderfol hoipenligy of her borne ate! the place of be Sorin Doe 
pany (aed tad of het pegal cad, Pobcky) at Lepr Poses (filler Sena Riveri in Meverber S912 

The devine of con kag ep a enue place wooed ed) i Pein chan heel fire appeared ing depen oct ving and wed jy 
chonusicned bn the work of a contemporary eric when Kosdretiey could aot have knee. The Ameria erie ef botoe ad) 
fentasy, HP, Levecrafi (00-1007), consiracts ibe fabulous prebisioric: city im the Amtipodes of bela tony «The Shadow Chui 
ot Times, which wins publinbed! jaa a pnit befite bin death, in angus of deca, and tee aarrinoe at the end cones eps. 
The actual nana an ance hook erin in hes oan fendi on therm Wovccrad did mnt belicwe an the eapormmcaral; oon bo. tobe 
(Wat amare id a a: mee) ee a ai Lied Degree: aes eee Ace sce Poe Des or a pee ce ree i ee ta 
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as dromy veould hawe it, postimmcasly). In it ome mects the souls of the dead wandering through sere parks 
aed long-deseried halls in mocoelit dream visions. And they declare themeelves athe dreaen that did ea 
come true about a bright fatherlaads, even though Kemdrathey waa yet to know the sontowd of exile, 

The work is structured ata narrative set deen in old age, consisting eatirely af conversations pocalled 
by the narrates; and ewen the lanier refer mostly to memornes of dreams told by ethers, The becu of than 
dreams is at fievt an imaginary lnsdseape whoee only reflection ka the ereale world of dhe narrative fore- 
ground is painteng — and the arti wis made it in deceased. Then it iia gatanie temple seen by an 
Jett in duceeive dears: but the description provided tures: ced in feet bo hae been recast into a cober- 
fl tarraing by aa intermediary iniorkceutor, place the scone al a ferlary remove from reality, The ar= 
iat Who aw the temeple appears lowands the end of the novella, and ia invited to mages the scene of the 
fein ofa stately Beene in the Crimea, this time mot on the basis of a painting but of a poom describing 
much a spectach: im reality in the corel: «Kpeecene cmepene (elCmean Sketchese) by the |Sth-cemtury 
Russian port Alexei Korstantinovich Tolstoy (whoee initials with patronymic bul without Emily name, 
AK, comespond to Alexander Kondratiey's initials without patronymec — and be weed AK os an abbre= 
vintion or. nom de slime, perhaps in homage to the adenired poet). And this scene mary have affimities to 
an actual painting — Apollinariy Vasnetsoy"s «“merwae («Elegys}) — which is typobogically the precur- 
sor of his late-life canvas «Sound of an old parce. Aund that picbare, in ture, resembbes the fhetiomal ane 
wath which the novella begins, The lines Ghat divide dreams froma vewking, painted! laselscapes froen reall 
Ones, td even poste evocation from prose deseripekm, are all barred of forced into recursive of eynchre- 
neers patterns, in such a way that dhere is no hoger only art for art's sake, but reality for art's cake — neal- 
ity made dubpercent to an, And. ina way, thal is exactly whal a dineam dors, insofar 03 il ian exponenon 
that is also a composition, Kondrateey has thes, it would seem, placed hes tale af so many removes from 
the representation of reality that is supposed to be the ground of a conventional, classical, narrative that 
perhaps a disgusted Socialist Realist Plato would have io iewent anew metaphor of the cove in a The Re- 
peblice to aocomed for all the layers of iMusion! 

Though the sewella is peppered with references wo. fia de aitole Decadents, Symbolisis, ccewltista, and 
aatanists, the actual magic of the movella imberes, aod in references 00 rival and arcana, but mn the artful 
construction of tke tea iteell, Kondratiew, like Matesbeow, ig the volehrbedl, the sorcerer and enchanser, He 
Bett taken Pewlity aol chanped i with additional, subjective meaning throtgh ie of, oF niferenoe to, multiple 
forms of artifice, The philosopher Hans Jonas im his ossay almage-Welaking and the Freedom of Mane 

ong can conclude a creature is a man from secing Uhat it can make a picture, because «in the 
Pictorial popresentation the object is appropriated in a mew, non-prectical wary, and the very fact that the 
interest in it can shift to its ete signifies a new object relations". He goes on to specify thai this likeness 
is. not and mast not be comobete. Dreams remembered and recast as stories upos waking, paimtings, and 
poems ane thes alll mental acts thai force perception imo a sebjective relationship with the phenomens of 
space and time. Amd the act of recollecting a dream is om artistic ordering, a narratioe thad is who newer 
entirely complete, For some features af the dream are, inevitably, forgotten of omiatied — or, if they am 
ireconcileble wath thy sense of the retelling, allered. This makes man, and mod the thing, the focus: it iis 
humane rather thas utilitarian, an effort to aie meanings, even invented meanings, in the face of nihiliem. 


"Jove A Tht Phenomena of Life: Toward 0 Philesophica Biolagy. Mew Verk, (66. F. 039. Thin fiemolation iy HL Jorn, 
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When Kondraticy’s manrator finally aece the eal and cued manor bower, he searchers for a figure traced 
in adream, and Finds it, 

Eventhing in alingaerse fa in the past, every importanl character ¢xcep the sannator is dead and pone, 
nothing i werifiably neal, and — eacepd for the drama of the dreams reqollected Iby the characters in recita- 
bon — eothing happen. Mich the sate: maght be said of cours: of ¥ ledimar Mabokow's «Lolita, where 
the only elivings charactor is the fictional psycheatrist of the prefaces: all the others ane dead and ther entire 
nore! a cerrative recibed by one of them. And the tilly charecter, the! cunning, lubricious, iethal 
hybrid of the ancient Semitic demoness: Lilith and the pagan Slavonic poddoss Shore (Lel"), could have 
epped out ofa slacoes Kondraticran mverie of Asherahs and pyeanky. Yet Nabokow's novel is perhaps 
the greutest artistic exploration of personal cruelty, mutual imcomprehension, indifference, and crushing 
loneliness ever attempted, using a modicum of mythological material to create a more] narrative deeply 
engaged with the mew surroandings of America that the Russian writer embraced wath such passion and 
perception. Kondratiey's work, by contrast, might seem as brittle in its nostalgia and stale aniifice, as chill- 
ingly (or innocently) fire of moral affect, as the blank eyes of the white marble idol of a pagan denon. Put 
one can also soe hits tenechous paarsuit of the dreams, his carefial hoarding of mensory, and bin westhetic eu 
fipulation of consciousness, af an elaliation of the sovereign demiurgic power of the ineividual, of the 
intnacy of creativity, 0 la an acienapl to tramacend the horror and misery of aa age of war, revolution, de- 
struction, and quake — the working of a defiant porscmal magic agains a dark and deencnic social reality, 

The uae of ditcame in literature 12 as ancient a wriling, and soem to Goeee together with a taste for 
moos wrttings and cxtraagant effect: in a Perian romance eammarized in the «Deipnossphistaie 
of Adhenaews, for inaance, the lovers Zariadris amd Odatis moet through shared dreams — a type that 
Kondratiey explores im his novella*. Russian litersture abounds im dreams: im eEugene Onegiee Pushkin 
devotes much attention io ethmographic details on dream interpretation and the like in the sequence on 
Tatea’s dream, ny «Boris Godunove the priest Pinem dreams of the feasts aed battles of his youth, and 
comma ayounper chore: to fest aed pray in onder lo forestall euch wisions, (Rondratery's charactor, oc- 
callists and sataniets, seek out wach dream-adventures rather than avoiding them.) The Loca cleerdcer for 
(the dream about a panting that cursts im the waking life of the carralive and acts upon the dreamer-pro- 
agonist i¢ H.W. Gogel’s efoprpere (o The Portraate, 1835, nevised in | 242), im which the hero Chertkow 
lives in a stabe of nominee (oeemiconsciousness) and momycomomnesme (wsemi-dream-visions}_ 
Alewei Remizov, a contemporary of Kondratiev, could a casiby hove been describing the latter's oewnre 
when he wrote of Gogol, in his ¢Qrcen. semefis — from which the epdgraph to this essay is diewers — 
All of Crogol's works... con be conceived of as a cemes Of dream visions with awakenings while still is 
thet dreams", Koedretiev's comtemporary, the Synsholist poet Valery rye, has the hero of hin ob 
Gomme (ale the Towers, 102-1907) wonder which is real, the writieg-diesk af which he i mcording his 
mative, oF the story iiself — a dreaan of imprisonment im the straw-erewn dungeon of a castle (ef the 


"See, with references: Maaiell JR. An Epic for the Biarderlande: Parladria of Sophene, Asks the Riche, Cigence Akriicn, 
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Armin History and Culsare Series, Historie Armenian Chics aad Provinces J). PL 17-103. Dh weet pectin Chiat dhe conrad: 
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cmeile- fie baakding im «Dreamas). The Syebolists, hears of Gogol, bequeath io the subsequent literabare 
of the absurd the theme of the captivating dream that is ore powerfal or ewen more solid than the waking 
state. [n his etCom (@A. dream, 126) Denil harms has acharacter dream the same thing over amd ower 
im ever meore bizarrely dlogical iterations till be it mo longer capable of waking life and i discarded with 
the trash”. These dreams are all grim. Pushkin had tried to cheer the imprisoned Decemberists: 


Belicve me, comrade, it willl rue, 
That star of captivating joy: 
Riassio will spring op Bret her aleep...'” 


Buta centery later K. 0, Bal'mont( 1267-1942) comld write in exile the poem aflyprol cose (aA Bad 
Dreame': 


It seem. aa though | never bef Russia 

And that no change could ever happen there, 

And that she had beth doves andl serpents wise, 

And a how of wobves, and long, long prison walls... 


VV. Mabolew, whe connidered hime as mech a ports a prose writer, chose toemgrave in the glass 
eftdhe window in thee guest room of brs friend Bimund Wileo the poem «Pacenpenn (aExecutaon by firey 
space) that bogies so wintfally, like a chakd's devam of an enchasted kingdom, a Marnie in the wariinohe: 

There are nights when ad soon aa | lie down 
‘The bed sails off'to Russia. 


Ebut teqntiemes: they are leading hin to. ravine ip choot him, and abeds (apenas. cheymes with ekilbe 
(yGninars). He wakes in terror, but part of him still wants to be home, with the racemosa (sepenyna) in 
bloom in the ravine of the night of his death, aD pacnmscch hie Ay iEne, a NpOSV Anes mK Brera, one 
might sry, «We dreaneed of better bet avo as eel: — parphrasing Chemomeniin’s quipon the Bar- 
sian reality thal always seems 60 tag along as the dismal shadow of the bright Kusisan Idea. 

The imeraction of writing and painting is ancient: cf the Greek literary convention of elhracis, which 
(Old Puussian literature inberited by way of Bycantiam. And in pre-Revolutionary Russia paintings with 
Be messape of doom ded thai verbal oct In Kondratiew's own day and circle, the poet and philosopher 
Vyacheslav branovy based an essay on the paintiag «Terror Antiquuse (PL 2) by Leon Bakst, o eember of 
the World of Ant exrvement (on which see dio), Baker began the painting in the revolutiecmery year 1405 
and coenpleted and exchibined it there years later: the canvas depict the destruction of Athontis in food and 
lightning, apes frees fier howe: ie the foreground, facing the viewer is the mobile statue of aCereek bor? 
or goddess with the enigmatic earchai smiles oo her lips, With her back tothe tragedy unfolding fier below, 
she would be coldly indifferent even ifehoen asa woman, of an dol, bane interpreted the spon — or book. 
it os the starting point for an idea of his own — as the condige doom of a society thet bad ensbraced 
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the patriarchal and the abviract und foraken the 
earthly ata! malermal values Ciistiarvity hal cserreshly 
contnibuted to Scriptural relighon'’. One can take 
iu with this kicosyncratic «readings of the painting: 
haat the mainithing ix the engagement of a contemporary 
Kussion writer with a miher decadent painting that 
focus, Kondriey abways did, on the supernatural 
Tem ie pwiew 

One hus deli on the simdic aspects of Koeain- 
tiev's work, the passivity of the marrator anal the 
ether characters. Aut that in perhaps net the ens 
aeelil empecie Troe Wh bo discus Ele fe 
ella. For the pamating teed! ts the dy ruiitio: actor, aed 
heceencs the ocean for more drtams al luAhe 
desonetions al their woo. Te grows, Ineraly, out 
of its lieats. and dinners, a6 tho dreamer anes. ster 
details of the landscape that are beyor] the frame on 
on thee other side of — behand — the enages visible 
om the flat convas. The lendecape of the painting 
expands and engublvithe decamers, Kondrastey elab- 
oeates thi these wath rs ue ed minnors: the narrates 
of a direans explains that he m (reisdormied mie a tag 
a8 fg Holes ren pero, ieee de ee rriatarteor pega 
animal he i comered by a huntress, be is returned to 
the waking world by looking into the polished metal 

PL, 2. Leon Balt, Terror artiqauas, 130d samface of the shield she carries, The picture forms 
amor for is ewer, aed within that world the mire 
eMancscenl poate ail hit the aainnor fants, Changes (ae Ss Gale ond) cae Paice, Kceeir ai ey aceite io suiggesl 
Ihe the work af orl pla on eos, even fated, pole in the lie of is Viewer, deed tha eelection (areaher 
way Of online a bendimenional image. which is by is naluns meeomplete ar’ Detnehorg in a serie gerbs- 
trary and creative) has a foomative ompact oe the three-dimtticeal world from which ff is dietiDked, And 
here too ome pecalls Gogol: a ven pricet forded to read the Pealter for theoe mags over the corer of a 
young wich survives terrifying vietons of demons who cannot see hem fill the mcneter who gives his mane 
to the story, «Hise fe Vine) is brought im. The creature is a monstrous lidded eve. it beholds the youth, 
sed the spars rech in and hcill him, Sight aself beccenes the actor — the killer. 

Conk! Kuda a oll reads hae ber iiapered be werk od wart (he: hae actually seen? As | began io 
rend «(ecamse | realized | had seen, long ago ond in real life o Russian oil painting uncannily lie the fic 
tional Russian watercolor that oocupecs the first half and conclusion of the narrative. Even the sense of ev 
onthe beg a peer! the paket cone by the oil panaing’s deteels, and By 6 4 erskom of fis tithe, The 
Pane ts i crap mops fe oun of on ol pari phy Agellinary Warton, Mince, 1926 (EL 31 
Tt eed eelikety that Komdration, already in own, ever an Ihe canvas of heard abet ot, themigh he ence 
likely lenew the artes other work, ocuse Of thee shang interee) in Russian aniaquity; arid a mach curler 
work, «Elegies. thal proGieunes the 1926 paanting. can perhaps be seen theough the ciation of a pcm oe the 
novella that describes a Crimean scene. bt would seem thai both men, the verter and the artist, fairly conser 
valve practitioners of their coafts, reverted in old age tothe common vision of a world and way of life they 
hal known, one that war mer host foeewer because of the Revolutions of (917: ond found preesanitions oF 
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Pi, 3, Apotinariy Mikbaliovich Varnetiow, <found of an ok parks, 1976 


fefracon of lows and clogac cesta! peepee ie it in sere from cartier in the 19h oontury. This con- 
focniet of vesons and Usemics io logical, amd mot unique. Ther field thet affine nviher than causation 
links the fictional pamting in the story waster in casiem Poland to the real one in an artist's studio im Se 
viel Moscow (FI. 4) makes the coincidence more, rather than fess, interesting. Bee if there really were oyn- 
chronicity, the acausal connecting principle Jung was pondering at the same time. Yes, aod whan then? 


Pa i, A Wier sre Scie, More 
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Coleridge merely poses the queen coyly, in bts mixeings upon the dreamer walling with the Mower 
of Paradise of hia aleeping vision in his fheahy, waking hand. el Rinne venture more boldiy. Fr. Pav- 
el Plorensky introduess the peader to the jee, im which the tree Caherweorld finds ita windew into thes 
insubstantial and erancsoent one, al the beginning of his shady «Hiccherece (a! The bocnostas ian |, nat with 
aconsideration of painting but with an ménicate and eospincal meditation upon dreaming. as another wine 
dow of thal world beyond Gh linear sequentiality of time-space. He notes that when an exiomal stimulus 
intnakes upon a dream, the dreamer has prepared for it in advance, thematically and typologecally. | am 
sleeping. for instance, and a bell oeteide rings. But inmy dream a bell bower wbowt fo chime bead already: — 
and therefore achronscally — been worked harmonseusly into the plot. Kondraties is lo visit im the fore 
ground, the areal lifes of the envella, lp imageeed estate of pasting and deeam, And there be 66 to find 
the monogram soniched there by a dreamer long dead, with a reply by a dead girl: Colondge's flower, 
eat a bloom wilted by mortality. 


2, THE ARTIST 


Aypollinanty Mikhaihrvich Vaunectsov (Amoumptel Mevoicoave Bactenon), a younger brother of the 
far more famous academic painter Victor Veaseteor (best locum For his icone canves of three (Md Russian 
lonighis), was bon 6 Apes 1836 in the lange and happy temiby (possibly of ancient Nowgorodian stock) 
offs Russian Cetin parish pricat in the village of Rywbows, inthe gebernier of W yatke His yeeth was 
unecmurkable and quicthy successful: be went to 3. Petersburg and studied ant under the nitelage af his 
brother Wider ie the [ET Gh; ad in | was elected an academician of the Imperial Acwdenmy of Arts in 
the capital. He poaned the Lindon of Ruxcian Artists (Coma pyockex ayocnumnoe) in |). Wasnetsoy was 
an ecoomplished graphic illustrator, and im 1297 hed done the sets for Musorgsky's opera «Xone 
(akKhowanshchine}, but is best known for his paiedings of hésiorical soenes of ofd Muscovy and of estates 
outside the ancient capiial, as welll os landscapes — from the Crimes to the Siberian tie and Kena river. 
Vaunctacy asec lated with the circle of the benefactor of the aris, Sava Mamoniow, at the lomer's catate 
outside Moscow at Abramiseva. Though an academic painter of the old school, he refined to onmclerin an 
decadent the Weeld of Amt (Mup semycoiea) movement with its connections todhe Symbolats, art nonver, 
and the occult, and eebke seme cher acadcenc painters apres’ io partiapate in thee exhibstien, wring 
al an an cnemy of decadene bed herve not become so soeoke ad inet to bell the abel! fromm the kernal, thas is, 
to be unable to distnguesh beteren decadence and progress in ari... But he later broke decisively with 
World of Art. Vewseteor spent most of his working life im bomcow, and seems to hawe come to terms with 
the Revolution, serving on the Moscow historical commission through the (9230s. But the hostiling of the 
atheistic mew order io Russian tradition was still leeolerwble to hin; and he is reputed to have been the only 
agtsl publacly to peotest the demsalitios by the Sumhinise regime of the giant Cathedral chorch of Christ the 
Savior (Xpand Mipnera Cnmcwneaa) in Mose, He died peacefully afer a hong iineaa i 1993, 

In 1926 Vanetsoy executed an oil painting on canvas, ally crapore naps (PL 3), 106% 176,5 em, 
now displayed on an ease! isthe studio of the apartment-newseuns of the arlie’ af Furmannyi porewlok 6, 
Mioacew, The ussian word anys in the nace, basicaly a ead scene, a mooee, 1 herd adequately fo render 
into English iin this contrat. | it met necossamiby discordant and has not the animal association of a feral 
roar. Pushkin in the nowel in verse oEerenel Oueruere (¢Eogene Onegine) describes the Russian coun- 
tryside in late October: 


The secretive canopy of the forests 
With wi sad mayer aia! wns demoed” 


* Eecnanona A Aciuitemenper lh WMetemiseeers Piacerieee, 1-00 1 
Joos pees one 
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Pi, 5... Vasneeticw, Elegy, LES 


Imm the porm «Siew ecaumnKe fe The Broeee bhereemane) he evokes the «feck, 0 eM, 1 roEo 
Bacon (egiither and anor sonmd and talk of baller). So the alllyer (Sound) of an old parks (heeecioril bo 
be obbreviated as SPs) conveys the loud rustling of heaves, ihe soft and mighty roar of a forest weed bry 
wind, and although the foliage is green im the painting, the proof test from Pushkin im a Berssion reader's 
fin conveys the pb le ake ceone OF an appimiching aullininal senescenee, Mis vonild he relevant 
tothe subjest: one Sowert mproduchiem ol the painting | remeesher from the Barnard hlawee [heparin 
COmmen room in my cen disland youlh — the cary Ms of the last cattery — head thas tele, «Ly era- 
foro mapas (aot o npomcje (ei The Sound of an old park (all in the pasthe). | have not found samce them 
this form of the tele, wath the reflective parentheses. [But that explinalion seem bo force tcl opon every 
mmterpreter of the canvas as sunehy asa writes tod. This is bow the author of a monograph on the artist 
desonies the painting. for instance: alese duck. By a pomd, on a sfome bench, hes back to the viewer, sits 
a grey-hatred old man im a posters of thoughtfulness, bn the house surrounded by a park. ihe lights bom 
There, lite goes on, perhaps a ‘yee fal rewel: for them, alll is ahead, but here.. eanily the hodlow roar of the 
face ard the maplacable, cold wind blowing off tse weed sisely lie waters of Che ponds, Ske comers 
the patching qualitatively to aed apart (aia) from other works of the arian on the period, dewpne ie 
soneewhiat gareh color, and conuaiers if the clagiac work of an agen ariel Tocheng his power waning 
with disease. But in its gemeral composition and important details it is clearly a development, she motes, 
fram the much cariier canvas «ner (akbepye, |H95)qP 1 57". This painting depicts 6 mam reving on 
a stone bench, back to the viewer, sunken in thought, a in «Pe, though here his black hair has not vet 
tamed white, He gases oat at the Black Sea, not the pond of a cold norhem estate, and a roxy dusk 


‘ere Are Mer Roeern Pcectpes. 2 97) pacy mote 
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tomches the mountain ridges of the Crinnea, Feat there ia still a tage of boda, for the eetting is a cometary 
domed with squarch jobs and a funerary chapel crowned by the Cross, with the white statee of a winged 
angel at its door, A single vetive lassp (ramnana) gleams there. Stately, dark cypresees rise from the 
gentle sloping Lawn, These aro southern trees, but also funerary ones: one is reminded of Bécklin's ro: 
manhe « Toboninscl: (leks of the Deade), elegye is imbyed, then, with a kind of necromantic Meltsc hers 
ery much af variance with the boisercns spirit of his paintings of life in Muscovy; but it is the kind of 
painting Kondrwtiev and his circle gould well have known, Kondratiey probably never sw «SP, but it is 
quate poeidhle fp loa Elegy e and) coon aeeociated wath the clegios of the poetic cycle «(Crimean 
Sictchess, which he quotes at kenge i eDreams, ever cilimg material from the notebooks of the author, 
A. K, Tolstoy, about whom he publisbed, as we have oon, a scholarly study. 

sSPs comtineds to bp ermads by recent viewer: as fi was bo or three generations ago. A recent 
writer on the artist has interpreted «SPs this way: «ln 1927 2 one-man show wos held to mask ithe fiftieth 
mnniversary of Apodlinanty Wasnetsov's artistic life, as i were semmarizing his work of many years. 
The artist being celebrated prepared several new landscapes for the exhibition, perfect im execution: and 
intensely Iyrical. ut the nost striking of the canvases displayed was aS Po, which, bey the painter's cn 
admission was an epilogue of sorts reflecting the whole of his creative journey. «SP. bya painting thea 
ig a reminiscence of the lovely Muscoving eatates where Vaseetary had lived and worked, of his anre- 
eowerable pouth, Evening is coming on. A ray of ihe setting sun, as if ina gesture of parting, has gilded 
the treciop, bul a wudden gust of wird heralds nigh#fall, A grey-haired old man ff seated on a sone bench 
if an alttude of profound thought: gazing af the ripples vexing the surface of the pomd, he thinks of many 
things. The images of years gone by pass before his eyesc the cory home in Ryabowo, the comer of the 
attic where littl Apollinasha took his first sepa in ant; Vyatha, the handsome, black-eyed Amdnoll 
[Wasnetsov's first tuter) and the ABC's of dewwing; the glimer and throngs of Petersburg, and much else... 
Ie weil panera all be pul, rel light wireanid out of the windows of the hese upon Ube hill ad ever, amd 
ihe sting of music are walbed to him. There, a fresh, young generation laughs and rejoices im life. 
Apollitariy Mikkailkewich Vesnetery died on 23 January 1993 in the sewenty-seventh wear of bis life. 
He yeas buried in the Wwedemwkarye cemetery alongside the grave of bis brother, friend, and teacher Vik- 
tor Viewmetacne!”, 

alegys is a Gaerky straightforward painting that would fit easily into a Weerld of Art exhibition or 
wibum, with its exotic setting and morbid overtones. Beat SP is compositionally and thematically more 
complex and subtler. Five objects of human artifice wre connected in a sembciecle becken af the eft cdge 
by forking paths: clockwise, the fiat it the square balustrade at the tp of (invisible) siuira leading down 
tothe pord, at shout five ochock, An omamental am (one noted the famereal aaueciation| stands at the 
edge closer te the viewer's posiliog. Oh the other dpe isa ump where its partner has broken and van- 
iihed (death and lowe again), Al ae oelock is che ok man, He sits on a ong beech formed of a circle 
and sqaaane and peste his vecary night elbow on a broken fragment of sculptural bas-relief. Behand him on 
a circalar bas is a tall pale statue, cousin of the angel in aElegys. The path linking all these leaves the 
Paling to fork and re-cmerges above, fringed by a dark straighs line of trees. (The edge of the pond is 
Sragghl, too, underscoring the theme of nature shaped by eemen artifice.) o rise at about ten, reached 
bey the parth, is the big: square mansion, lights blazing, curtains billywing, Beyond it the path forks again, 
heading on the left to o round, open colommaded pavilion or garcbo (becca), The latter explaing, i cane 
you #10 have met ondentend, «lam a typical Rusian country celatce. Thee pavilions are as ubiqurnious 
an the art ad an the reality of the pee-rovolutionary mobloman's country spread. One may cite for instance 
G, V. Sonoka's painting of Spaeekone: in the forgground is a pond with the straight lene of adam. The house 
and iners are behind, and the round, domed, open-sided, colonnaded littl: gagebo, the Geceaea, is to the 
righe, Cir there is the identical type af pavilion, rather grandly desigeabed the Temple of Venus (one can 


"Rong O. Anmamaped Hoses ML 6 C27, 
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her hogs the dalitunges thar raseptred there lined 
ep it the name), of the cary 19th oentary abowe 
the lake (of eourse) al Sukhancvo'", In UES Ba 
Vasnaior hirmeglf painted «tina yada, Ax- 
Tapes fe View of an citatc, Akhivekee |r i the 
forgpround i a pond: trees tothe hel partly conceal 
O terres With abepe: and abowe and Gender is a 
colonnaked white buakling balf-hikklom by trees. 
Niak practeally the atic bandscage aioe, cic 
isunnerr, aamenery weather, and withoul the okl 
fan srabed pondively on his bench", 

So the setting of @&Po is not im the romantic 
Crimes, in the Muscovite pant, or in distant Siberia: 
the landscape is that of Vaenetoov's can life, at ies 
heart. The objects along the road are the ect of 2 
events in that lite, remembered coimeiackwike, gm 
love, sociability, ant, thongs, and at the end ofthe 
pail (ar whieh the oid man mary be paring pemely, 
unless he i poprenye wistfully af the distance ball oe 
the mate), the eer ad davieros down those 
sicps capped by the bereaved um. imino the Otherworkd 
af the Laie. The forcing paths will remind the 
reader (and Amerncan readers, of Robert Fins‘ 
SeTHLETIolis Verses, jeminded inte cur pose bess ort 
childhood ahout the rod not eiluen por ghey hackneyed 
metphor ol choices takes in fife. The aed) arta 
walked hin pat: porhaps a comanti; dalliansse in 
the fomiple al Wend, oodede. then the dark of the 
‘wisads amd all tat follwred_all in the unmpecovernble . 
past (signified perkaps by the break. im the road! at PL PLP peer 
the lett edge of the canvas), Aut, like the tomed by Brad lohanrden, 1971 


“ee Pioaegiy PF. Lite on the Kunsion Comry Eee: A Social ed Cubana! Hider, ew Haven 198 POS. TS: 
209 1F, (8. Americans woold probably regard these little erectengs at quaint, Victerian, ad cope ally; the [aseoner Peer 
Cnecy's dapper young decadinis, after diemal walks through menacing parka, ropa tow eke to fied the teu calles feed o 
sinistes shade of precn_ 

"Wonaf J, Annu Harare. ("il 

Hel whee iD one pecs down ig stops ben they lake of a painting? Perhaps the wonders of Aileetis, or of HP. Levecraits 
sebruine ones Y be-nthin ard 2 bch, eat ore: hele the wares, (ll eh) eter ie 19, PF) Lowecreh in cere ing om they 
device of tke stonagrar feed af the coed of «Cc .| Were | recall a very differced painting indiced, pri one that hea strong 
comporitoinal and theo: alfindic to both Vosnctee's lenccape and ondraticy's etinics of sobrnatior sosmeier aed pry- 
Cate, be te sping ef 197) the Aaecri pay chedclic artiel Bl Rdkannecn fade a pale? fiw the Nee View feck mid bel tdi 
ation BRL! (943.3 PPL 61 Ih dep eit mean be ery cape aed been pending the veil of the ahy, me rage epee of 
dlighe oF wonder on bia foe, Belew him fa cera larder with CL. peree ond mance | idling Oe, SEE 
with a pinkish papet wieds dean betes eer lemg-sereethed exteruns. te wi omilicy-hler, roiling pend Cn the coleran im. ihe: 
forrground by tee sue of aeunged berarkd Gare Lacing waay; on lop el he ottecr coker i the image A a curving fish with 
pee Ae a gop ee pes wath baa feels al bot ae Ble i ee er ed a pals ing Tipe po 
throgh Ge pipentc, feu Teer: the pee aan of the lake, deemeralhy ther archetype ef thee eps je of meer on sepa 
reales. of the bedi og Sa fobs Clima, Ga they peoereal of the i elec the Csteormorkd, bi weekd spe, devarrerards and 


fey the caters hereue ah brew pol thee oer 
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leadacape, the mikioned shaped by architict or aculptor, eo the wery painting ibuelf is. thee artis own cretion, 
the representation of reality shagerd by his imagination — as a dream 4. 

hut the title of the painting saya none of thes, amd refers. bo one the thing the medium of a picture can 
allude 60 in various symbolic ways but cannot cally conrey: sound, Thus the written wonds of the paint- 
ing’s title are meand to perform a kind of magic akin to that of the ering ahead a painting in Kondraliew's 
novella. They eochan the perceptive powers of the wieverr, enabling his comectomeness to imbue the ookors 
and forms canves with the quality of living sound, of the sentient roar of an cechanted forest rising road 
the vewed waters of a labe where an old man waits dreaming. Caoswm, caceo, casa: the ekphrastic no 
wella becomes the sighningale of bygone ages, giving voice to the painting and imperishable rescwrr to ike 
mortal maker and seer and dreamer. 


3. Auoxawpon Konomariey 
«Dreams 


When | was young and worked for one of those institutions of the pre-rewolitionary Russian establish- 
ment, a place that had lithe im common with my poetic inclinations, | happened once to bo visiting 
a colleague from work, Fyodor Nikolayevich Gosh, a man with whom I shared many of the same inter- 
eats, True, he did not arite verses, beet with his ccenmand of several languages he followed with great 
interes all the new works of Europes literature that were appearing then. Crosh never enissed am exhibi- 
tion, aabscribed to ban or thre ant magarines, composed a handfial of pieces for piano, and, to top it off, 
ook an itterest in tt oceull sciences, At chat time the latter were in fashion and every self 
adecadints prominently displayed the requisite volame of Bliphas Levi or Seancalea de Cemaina”", 

| enjoyed visiting Fyodor Nikolawevich. It was pheasant and interesting to listen to his quiet but ani- 
mated discourses on the latest in ast | was interested also in the rare books ho sometines borrowed: 
volumes bound in red calf with a crowned monogram stamped on their covers. Aly co-worker used to 
elbtain these to pead Bor o short time through some secret channel, from what, it seemed, might have been 
the Imperial library inset, 

i was obliged to Gosh ales for my acquaintance with the work of French writers mot yet well himcen 
then such as Barbe d'Oreville” and Villiers de ('Iske-Adam™, | remember as though if were now the 
Elsevier editions he supplied to mee from his booksher bes. 

Fyodor Nikolnyevich was manied but | newer saw his wife, a5 she lieed permanently abroad somewhere. 
But the abeenoe of a bousewifely hand did mot tell on the onder that reigned in the apartment: not a speck 
of dust was to be seen om the red wooden bookshelves of the cabinets with their Japanese and Italian 
vases. The books on the shelves vere ranged im strict order, there were mo stray cigaretic stubs anywhere, 
and the writing dewk shwwys looked! as though in had just been tidied. This last particular, though, might 
have been because of Gosh's eociable habs, which left him litile tiese to write. An elderly lady of stem 
qountenasce who had asaumed the rode of lady of the howsehold of my co-worker managed all mamers 
of order and cleanliness. 

in Gosh's apartment oooepied a place tha once detemancd, was comal: sew books and! 
Jhumals bry on a round table covered by some sort of antique: cloth: albums stood on the kewer and middie 
theives of the cabinets; and a omadl collection of fialimn engravings hung on the walls. 

For this reason | was wery surprised to see a certain rearrangement of the eichings bo make room for 
a watercolor landscape in a reddish-brown finene. 


7 Eliphas Levi (Alphosse Louie Conmiant) (0010-1075) enc Seavieles die Chats (LES E-(887), were Voonch writers and 
ef maghe and ihe occult 

1 gkey Anebide Baebey a0 Aunevilly (1/008 02) eat ree eriber of lane Fiomate: ated Decadeen eer ies. 

Pan Mar Muchas Pil lippe A opaste, comets chp Were del Tabe- Ache (06), eo French Symbolied weer 
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(eee unable to find « better place to display the fruits of my musical profits: Davingof recently paid 
me for four pinges at once, so | gave in aed forked oat for it... Bot come 0 thet, had the pictere cost five 
tarea ad miiech, | ell til heer contrived to obtain it somehow, said Fyodor Mikolayevich with a tone 
of uncharcienetic agetation, having noticed the surprise on my face. 

lapproached the landkcape on the wall and commenced to. scrutinise @ more closely. It depicted a stone 
lemace whose white steps descended in the direction of the viewer, to water. (areenish bronze censers stood 
on cnher sede of the marble balustrade. Two cada of the same color gazed from niches on the walls flank- 
ing the stairs. Farther on was an old, overgrown park [crapesll paspocmeice naps). Behind its trees were 
viedble the upper part of a facade and the jagged tewers of a palace or fortress. 

The landscape seemed familiar io me. | recalled thes | had seen it some weeks before at an exhibation, 
ina room dedicated to the work of an artist who hed deed recently. But there hadi been notheeg thet par- 
theularky stood out in the wadercolor, meither im comoepion nor in ecscution, by comparison with the scores. 
of similar pieces that were being offered postheencealy for sale in onder to provide a gam of meeeey for 
the familly of the deceased to tide them over in the period immediately following thear masfornane, 

aPyodar Nikokyevick, you most liiely kacw thi Siqpancy, poor fellow,e | amid, meiimang the actin 
whose signaters | had! diapered in the right-hand comer of the painting, “though | haw: never heard you 
say anything abut hime 

al beard hia name for the first time enky when | became interested in this picture. At the thought Ste- 
panov had already died | was beside myself with annoyance. | recently hastened to find out whether he had 
had! a family and learned only that the deceased was a bachelor, and that the sum realived from the sale of 
his canvases and studies are to po bo his young sister, who lives somewhere im the proviness. And nobody 
could tell me a word aboot where and whem this shady was done!» 

a Wihy were you ao talon with itt 

ef) Loed, why — why, because | ean ap tothese steps with bores on my head, galloped up them enna 
the terrace, see! stil] hed ties to cae a glance to either sae, And everything vas exactly as it 6 painted 
here! 

I gaoed oviomtly at hima he spoke. Fyodor Nikolayevich, noting my stare, continued in quicier tones, 
though agitation still wisibly seized his slender frame. 

#Of course it was just a deeam, but ff was not an entirely usaal sont of dream, considering its conse- 
quences, it was even a tragic one. Do you recall Arburoy? You eet him more than ance at my places 

That very plomp, jolly blond fellow’ The evusie lower and compeser? Whe seems to have bean no- 
table forthe reprehemcible atyle af lide be led? Who died alecat & year ages I tried to recall, 

Everything you may i ruc. Arbunov passed away the ame night | any him in a dream, in the park 
depicted in this very paantings. 

Fyodor Nikolyevich was unmocogniable. He stood, rising bo his full height. The stooped posture he 
head acquired by always sitting hunched over engravings and books, had vanished somewhere. The black 
eyes in the foe with ite reey bhuch glittered through the glare of his pince-nez. At that moment, Gosh waa 
even handsome. He contiaaed. 

el"ve cen you for a hong time amd hope you will mot sia constnacting tempting analogies between 
the dream, with its absurd metamorphoses, amd my family life". Therefore | comelder that | may be en. 
tirely candid with you, Net long before the dream | weer te tell you wheat, 1 had received an inpertani 
and rather unpleasant better from abroad. Wanting to banish ay gloomy thoughes, | fell in with the com 
pany of char bitoble bas diseglute Arkwaow, The dear departed used to regard himself asa Nietnachean, 
then a eananist; and in all matters strove bo be an cccemtric. Foul he succeeded poorly at this, The company 
of his in which | found myself ome owening did not corespond entirely to my tastes and habits, on account 
of which | had cally a litle to drink and then, pleading a headache, went home ealser than is generally 


* Pepmably 9 refergmeng oo The Ieeierpretatocn of Dirge bey Finqud. 
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the rule for such occasions. But when | arrived home 0 felt for real a kind of heaviness: in ey head! and 
feet — because, asl now suspect, Arbemoy hed most likely slipped a few treacherous drops of something 
into the wine or the coffee. | remember the disappointed expression of my acquaintance when, despate all 
is Pleading and persuading. | had resolved to leave. At bonee | went to bed, quickly fell asleep, and ini 
my dream beteeld Arbecor himeelif. He and | were walking whong the side of very wikke road overgroen 
with grass in places and edged to eather side by a forest of tall old trees [puecaon Cragide een |. 1 Fe 


eHoping perhaps to be rid of the animals we tumed off the broad, main road onto a nanrcwer ose cut 
iio a sandy, wooded slope. Here, 100, tall and spundy tees stood to either aide, somewhat recalling an old 
park gone to seed [crapul sumyeeneA mapa), Oe the ridge of che hill bey the edge of the pach cme could 
see the tops of stone aches choked with earth and sand almost to thelr keystones, The volves we bend 
on oe the road sloulled ia these arches as though in lairg, some of them erepa back owe and stared 
after us. 

<1 do eet remember how we already found oursebwes in whet was dclinitely a park, wih avenues, ponds, 
and beautifully distriteted stands of rare trees. The servants wo met, whose faces | do not recall — as is 
Often the cose in dreams — surrounded us, divided us from each other, and bed ua off in the direction of 
binearby costhe, the very same one depicted in the paincing. 

Al this point some invidhle person sald in nie that the camer of the cavile waa a winard andl an en- 
chanter. They conducted Arbazoy io him before me, keading him away through different doors, since | did 
not see him there again and heard only later on thar the wizard hed transformed kim meade a boar: be wa 
sack, Faved, und giver to somebody to he devoured. Sometnes iheves seme to me that from fer off 
L heard his despairing shrack, lie the squealing of a pig being slaughtered. 

Then ery bem came. They fed me into a smallish room on the second floor, where am elderty mani 
sat. He was greyehaired, of medium height, dressed im an clegand grey robe and a colorful sioulhoap oF 
yarmulke. He hed a pasting resemblance, | recall, to the poct Sologub. Bart | was not ic examine him for 
ee ee ee 

aThough a hidden inser voice couthomed ene against peering inte that minor, Ger some reais | wee 
unable 10 restrain myself, and booked, Ar cusctly that inant somebody alongs me said “Ee a der! 
aad! the horned ead and enizrle of aiag mured back al ene frond the braght, polished marface of the marror. 
Thereupen they drove me out aed conducted me imo the park, where | began contentedly to gram on 
the bright green erase of the lana. 

al do not remember how bong | wandered throwghs the park. |t seemed to me that | hed been there 2 wery 
long time, and had acquired a thorough knowledge of the disposition of all its nooks and groves, its hills 
and! paths — when all ofa sudden | heard the harkieg of dogs end the bellow of a hom, And cece more 
the seeret wosce within mee explvined! char this wae the daugheer of the sorcerer — the owner of the cate 
painted by Stepascy — riding to the hunt. The sound of the burying of the cura was louder and closer. 
1 realined the dogs hae packed up my scent. Rearing my head, 1 galloped away from them, Meadows and 
Cheap. of trocs flashed past oer as | ran with giant keaps, inving bo oubdistance my pursuers. Bea the bark- 
ing of the dogs and the Inimpeting of the hor drew ever closer. 

e'Wiben the dogs were already very cloer and began to jump i from both sides, trying to surrcoend me, 
1 Aung onyself into the lake depicted im the picture, andi swam past on islet with a gazebo [Geceama) outside 
the frame of the painting, towards the white terrace, | remember how the owls in the siches loomed larger 
and larger, Beeeath these miches were bron rings for mooring hosts. See: bee has pamted them, too. | remem 
ber bere my heowes cluttered on the marble stops tothe white bene: ad | leaps from the water and bound. 
ed upwards, Shaking exyself off, | aw the stone bench on the other side of the parapet. Right rere, im that 
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comer, 2 lia lit broken asd covered wath velvety gepeni mien, You canal abe i From hit dade, On that 
tide of the termce and around it grew strange roses of somne lund wath darkish bende om thear potals, 
aBut | dad now have lime to stucly alll this im detail, since the dogs, swimming aller me, were already 
near, Ceook Aight agais, galloping down this avenue, then veering night Gon it, where the lasdscape be- 
came hilly. The dogs caught up with me again and tied to ap me. | remember how | kicked af one of 
them with my rear bool: a flew into the air and fell somewhere behind with barely a:yelp. But then | heard 
the call of thee horn agaen, and the wizards dawghier rode towards mer af a gallop, havieg come arvund the 
lake. As far at | can recall, she woe a beautiful bronetie in a dark dress with a tightly buttoned velved 
Jackel. A small, glittering metal shield waa strapped to ber left side, and she gripped a lance in her right 
ane ae Sree Fe ae pee See 0 cat ee but al that very momen some mysterious 
(peewer compelled mp to book at ber shield, which shone like a mirror. 

al had barely glanced at it, when the green hills, the sky, and the forest all whirled around im my head. 
I fel something akin to an clectric shock and collapsed unconscious. My last thought was that the kwely 
daughter of the wirard had not wished to kill me ond bad set me free. 

al came io mt home, in bed, with a headache and heaviness im all my limbs. 

The Miners, which | myself, and the doctors, too, atiribeted toa chill, beyw ene in bed four or five day, 
| vad will housebound when | heared that on that very might, after we had supped together, Arbuzov died 
at home of a paralysis of the beart, Perhaps thee abuse of narcotics had precipitated his death. 

a The sadden end of Arbunoy, who had been a faiely intimate friend in our younger days, had a powers 
ful effect on me, and for a long time | was unable to divert my thoughts from if. Ag thed time yous, Gosh 
added, shad just gone abroed om holiday. | tried to take my mind off &, forcing myself fo work iniene 
peta di my music. | left io stay with my family for a fortnight. | even atiempted to beam Hebrew, and 

became acquainted with the Kabbalah. Bart all this helped litte. Then came the autumn season of ant ex- 
hibitioes, and | forced onyself te go to them. lemagine my astonishnvent when in the room dedicated to 
a posthamons exhatation of Stepamoe's works | saw, alongside other landscapes, than very lerece wath ie 
oes fe their niches and Gt avenue beading bo the casthe wath a jagged links towers, | pemensber how 
I then desired so look agais into the face of the sorceress, whach had noe boon etched in may memory cx 
acily it should have been. [know only that she was very beautifull» concluded Godh with a sigh. 

Perhaps into her shield was your salvetion.s | said. «Othervise you would probably have 
galfered the fate that befell Arbusove 

el don't think so.% replied Fyodor Mikolayevich with w serious voice. al remember very welll how she 
feok pity on me. What do yo think? What ought | to do in order io get back to that park and behold its 
maisiress te 

#Vom doubtless lonow as well ea] do what one does moet of the time in such cases. Yor have « paint- 
ing that depicts one comer of the park. That makes the matter casier. All you now need to do is fo choca 
the opportune time, put yourself in ihe appropriate cast of mind and conmeey yourself necntally to the ter- 
rece. The rest will be the result of your preparation and the powers of your own whbilities. You surely know 
yourself the risk to which you mre exposing yoursell in dhis. | ami quite eeable to imagine who the master 
ofthe castle, whom you saw in-your dreams, may have been, but | do not advise you to bet yourself be seen 
bey hin a second time. Arbusow's five ooght to serve os (air warning to you. It is very easy indeed not io 
retard from this kind of exoersion, at least without grave injery to your menial faculises = 

el know alll chat, but the desire to see the magical bantress is more than tempting. Once one finds 
a suitable taliaman the danger ts not all that great, Feat we'll diseases that in more detail later, Meanwhile, 
do hsten to this fartacia [ve composed.e 

And Gosh played a eho piece on the piano im which ose might, fone wished, sense the terror off 
the chase, the barking of the dogs, and the traemphant wail of the horn. 

alt is hard to render on the piano the coed of 6 hunter's home said Fyodor Nikolavevich, abet the 
mocif sill sticks in. my minds. 
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When we parted | begged Ciodh met io umdieoriaky the euperiment ver bad ditecumeod weithcest telling me 
few. He consented, 

Severn] diya later my friend bromght up agai his dieting bo po back ino the enchamsed park, but | ad- 
‘ied! his Firat to bry to find oat something about the arte, and bo qincatnos the later a dog iaintatcrs about 
where the picture had boom painted. [fit was dome from mature, Ihe, | choughi, ome caaght to locate the 
costle and park and male inquenye ado whe lived there, But | conudered i a dangerous procedure bo muah 
ino cuperimoents with deal persenality, particalarly as these demand of the navies a huge expenditure of 
energy: and Gosh was mod of the mest robust health and wus. prone 60 consumption, 

The political events of 105" kept me from seeing Ceoeh ofben, Ebel from time to Gime we managed bo 
neoet inthe library of the manmtny where we veprlied: be waa member of the committer there thal supervised 
the acquisition of backs. im forrgs Linguaped. Dung one of these brief enecuntors Gosh informed me that 
although be had not yet been able to discover where Stepanov had painted the pictare, the deceased art: 
it — according to his: frends — had been abroad two of three years before, im a northern coastal locale as 
a maiter of fact, and kad brought back « few paintiogs from there vehich by mow had all been sold. The paint: 
er bad spent the last tveo summers of his life, though, in either Volhynia of the Podolsk district™. 

Oe one of my visits to Cosh | ectioed that Mepance's pictere had disappeared from the wall of the 
parker. | thought Fyodor Nikolaevich haa! lost interest in a aed wae, | must aie, very pleased, since 
hid health had somewtar deteriorated towsrds springtime, Despite a cough he persisted in aimoking ciga- 
reties whee thick, whitish-eray emoke bed one to suppose that tobacco was not heer eke ingredient. 

«I'm thinking of traveling abrosd this summer, be sabd, abet | sill don't know wher, I'd like to po 
to Ttaky, but im all likelihood 1°1l have to spend some time in France ac wells. 

I knew Fyodor Sikolayevich's wife lived in Framce and though he wanted io visi her, but the subse 

how | keep hoping.» be continved in somewhat dishathed tomes, eto see the artiel Stepanov ina dream 
and get the location of that castle he painted out of hime, 

«Have you managed to hein « photograph of him, ot scene ohjoet from Bis personal effects | asked, 
knowing how having such things present facilitates communication with the dead, 

Goah aodded! wordlessly and added alber a shor silence, «World you like to take a look? Then bet"s 
go ito my bedroom Hower there was no bed in ther room veo entered — a wide, leather-upholstered 
couch stood im its place. By the doors, near the landscape, =» familiar by mow to me, that be had mowed 
in here from the parior, hung an enlarged photographic portrait-of the artist Stepanov. The face of the lat 
ter betrayed mo quality out of the ondiinary. The visage of the blond man of wbowt thirty who ganed af us 
out of the Aageeire firme had a bristling crew cut, curling moustache, and a very tall oodier knotted with 
a amallish cravat. He could just as easily have heen the sales masager of a fashooealle shop, or a bank 
telher, a8.4n artis! and painter, 

@] took if from a group portrait and onlarged it», said Gosh, nodding al the photographic portrait. 

«Well, so, have your mgmeriments boom mccesshslte | asked, 

oo far, mo. [ meeded! to find some article of the deceased's undergarments or outer clothing, but up till 
now all [ve managed to obtain is a pair of his gloves. | got them from the laundry where they had been 
lef. I'm afraid that mow they are clean, tees gloves aren't worth aa mach as they would have been, had 
he just tiben them olfe. 


Tha ia, fee fit Ronen Revolution, which wan spared by shoriages, 1 general socal oneced that mamifcsied iterl{ im ter 
Hhle: peeiis, opel dhe coepiry's igeninieed deine in the eer eri Japan [in hi merodr a Sprai, Memerye Naboley enous 
soho chang and shoeing down feeling chikien curse che winderw of bis femdly"s home in Hed shaye Markova one, rect 
far fram Palace Square — the epicenter of the demoratrations. Compars the sirocd battles described by ondraticw kater iin the 
merrell. 


Te 1719, afer his Might drom Sowie Runs, Romdiratiey settled on fis mcthor-io-lee*s oatuia reer Reveno im Vclhynie 
(Woelyn' province, northwestern (floeuine. then 0 territeery of Poland), 
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a That is exactly right, I'm afrwid,e 1 replied. 

elestead of Stepanov, | had a dream about Arbusev.+ Crosh continued. 

Did he tell yoru anything ts 

eHow con | put it? Wes and no. in the dream he came to view me, just as plomp acd cheery as he waa 
when you met hin here one time: he went up to the piano and began to play a one-handed verden of 
“Grandma hed a litle gray goal ones upon a tines" and chen deviled, shook his finger at mec, and lofte”, 

ala my opinion he teld you ewes more than meotiiary. | ahd. a You ough! ae te po inte a formed where 
all chat will be bef of yom, like the iced in the song, is litte hors and Lith hooves. Moreover, | pocall you 
mand pomectiing of other att wolves at the beginning of your fatehal dream, didn't youte 

elpeite right, Mew DT reeall @, 1 had nearly megiocted that detail... Bul so what? “Ef you're afraad of 
jwobees, don") go into the woods,” as the proverb saya 

idering that you'we transferred this landscape to your bedroom, | guess you're mod afraid of them. 

Bet acienil if, haven"! you already made a couple of attempts to rebar to that park te 

OF course | hawe. Bul castiously, making sare that at any given moment I'd be able to halt the ex- 


peremenie. 

«With these dilettantish methods you're probably employing you can easily be tricked by your awn 
fantasy and not achieve the results you might, were you to adbere to all the rules recomenendied by the 
science of occultism. 

Vou and your rules aad mvedhodla! That"s all lemgily ane dull, we werked out my oven fules throagh 
trial aed error, For inatanes, when you wish to be transported into ong or another pictur: amd you're hay- 
ing a hard time making i happen right away, chen what you do is select a point in if that i the most fa- 
Milian and ascribe to wean. Lict's ey you can") pet night into ther room you desire: mentally make youre 
self stand af the outer doors of the house and bry to go imaide. [if chad, too, is difficul, then while you're 
Standing af the docrs bry to imagine yourself before them, but this tine ftcen inside them: and then it will 
be easier to penetrate deeper into the recesses of the house, Everywhere you are unable to proceed, bok 
front the point whene you winpped, hack wt the path you've already come down, and then kerp on walking. 
bul Gcing backward, aod i will be caster for you to visualize yourself in the place where you wand to be. 
This seconds best im places you arg already femiliar withs. 

aPrecisely: familiar places. Gut in unfamiliar ones Fyodor Nikolavevich, our fantacy can play tricks 
on uss, | remarked. 

a'What am | todo if my imagination, perhaps against my will, conveys me io that enchanted park? All 
| hawe to: dio is shot my eres to sim is my mind across the pond and, shivering with cold, mount the 
murble sieps io the great terrece. | tread slowly on the gravel, first along the shrubbery verge of the path, 
then deran the wie avenue to the park iteel!, Before it there is another plaza or Geld that | edge ansind, 
then at Leet the Gapade off dhe building, Fearing for some measoe bo enter by the main gate, | stop by the yel- 
dew commer door and waver — should | go in bere or use the other door that bets into the litle passage 
eppesile the white sone wall of the exighboring wing? Pasing through the From door by the method 
Lotnfided bo yon, I try bo neach the second Floor but canned get beyond the fine landing om the stairs, to 
the place where is the left-hand Gomer ther it a fireplace near the door that opens into the room. Sone 
force thrusts me beck. And again | wander around the bourse, trying mot to be noticed by amyone ai the 
windows. | wander, possessed by the desire to behold the woman mounted on the black steed, who with 
spear in band was hunting mee, 


ee pase Deaton ehikdoon's song: «Jini y fete ceperiacel epamem, (2x) Ber mie, BOT eae, Oop 
noe, (de) eens rece eotiee, (0)! Bor naa, Bo ce, ree cet, oc) Dhar ELEY & Bo ery 
arma, (Pa)! Bae ie, eT el, ee ere, Ca! Ae ek ce Cpe ee, te)! Bee ee er, ee ep 
(2a) ce or ee pee a ome, (20)! Ble ea, eT ca, Pee ee ecm (C2 febrero hatte prary thie! cone 
(pee iri, ate ve ll Cirmmmechern pera yy Wcewop hor ire chet, meee be ied, TT icbel gan aha baie oo adic os wad: i cher Forean, he mare 
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l thinks Cregh added, ethat Arbus death constitutes mere chance, or, perhaps, coincidence. This 
enchaniress bad no need to slay me. Besides which, 6 person ino dream vision, no matier who it ix, os fer 
as | know, is mnobbe to kill | saw aman who happened in analogous ciroumstances to suffer a blow de- 
livered in a deeam by a fallen archangel, and that man still survived, escaping with no more thas a jolt to 
the nervese. 

«That & most curious. Tell me the story, unless it's a secrete. 

aThe incident oocurred with an artist acquaintance of mine. He now lives in Sicily, where he supper 
edly snadies the jusutagenition of colors in the sinined glass windows of local churches and takes his theme 
about wreling. He seems. not to have received my lag two letiers, Citherawise he would have instructed me 
a io how to proceeds. 

ed] thie one met this fread of yours who now rexides in Siciky. We were bedh in the editorial office 
of Tit Maigters Suddenly, without kacwing why, | owl Gosh short, alin his name Ostrom Te 

«Let us Suppose 8's Osiroumer, Well, anyhow this arial anquinvince of ming read up on descriptions 
ofthe flight to the witches’ sabbat, the serviog of the dowel. He became so abeorbed in hie reading chat be 
began to dream that be wens [ying himself, bet not just bo the Bracken or Bald Mountain, bet to anchor 
place of communion with the enboly powers, to some sort of femeple wh oobumns of black mone whee 
copstals disappeared in the tedlit mark of the arches above. As he described i, pale-pgreenish omaments 
Foreied of strange hieroghyphs and embesques gloveed on the comices. Since the dream was repeated 
several times, this artist had the opportunity to become acquainted in detail with the layout of this mysie 
rious temple, aboot which he related interesting details to me later om. So, for invtance, ower a hole worked 
in ted some and gokd something resembling an open pavilion rose on seven small pillars in the form of 
fetwined makes, some of which were a reddy bronce, thor, dark and galyery in hue, The master of cer- 
emonies firs! manifested in the guise of a pungent and maher repularee proenish or grayish-while smoke 
‘that was rising from the bole | mentioned. Biet this has nothing to do with the matter af hand... So, at this 
rather reprehensible celebration, where there was a great throng of mmanioresting people, my artist frend 
Pe RS ae Peet ee WY: It happened wll by itself somehow, that the two of them started 
Viercaas repulsive old men and kage, the latier shamelessly revealinghy-aitired of even completely nude. 
‘The young veoman infonsed my friend char she, 100, few here regularly in her sleep, without resorting w 
aay sort of caetments of other preparstions. She gave ey keterlocutor to undertand than she found bam 
Milractive; bet she stubbornly refewed fo tell him where she cane from or where she ved, Perkapa the 
lady would have imparted something about herself cvenbaally; but bene the cwent intereened, on account 
of which fan telling you this story. 

alt seems to have been on the fourth oneinc visit of my friend to the black temple. ‘| observed care- 
Bally,” the artist related, ‘the still-empty throes, on which the Mircus Noche customarily took his seat; 
and treed to comnmilt tn meerory the very ieteresting sculptures in high rete! that adomed it | studied also 
the officiating figure in golden sandals and a mask — like hiss —of bronze, ie the shape of w tiger's head, 
This hicroadake made as though not to aogier me and to be wikolly ateorbed in the task of decanting: some 
thing info the Cormthian bronze lamps, which flared with a pale, colorless radiance, In that coruscating 
light the ohacone figures in high relief on the throm seemed bo come bo life, Seene of thee ecw arrivals 
mong the throng of guests considered if thear duty to press themselves againsl terse. 

albed | beep straying from my iopec. My friend felt suddenly that the young girl he had taken a liking 
to, was soneewhere not far aveey. Looking around, he quickly boosted ber. The girl vas im ber might dress, 
and, according to the artist's tale, was slightly embarrmssed by this situation even though it would seem 
that mecest of those present did not notice each other; and if they did, then ony by mutual consent. Honethe: 
less, ery artist friend's unknown acquaintance warded to retire with him apaet roan the orowd, on the 
pretest that she was for some peason alaid. They walked down an uneven floor that was rubbed dows in 
places, 60 a Gaaty distant nook of the temple where lithe: green wandering Muses flared now and then, 
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When they ignited close to the ceiling one could discern the motionless, stony smiles of hall-bestial, hall- 
angelic faces.on the capitals of the columas. A company of old men seated nearhy padd mo attention at all 
to the pair who had gone off to be alone. These old men were, it seema, wholly engrossed in aniffing 
something in a lboo they were passing froma hand to hand: having taken a whifl, eack would freexe, motion 
‘he as atte, for a while, The arian began, aa waa hia wont, to persuade his friend to permit hin the 
boser of her acquaiiance in waking life, but she jaw resolutely shook her head and insasted, “Just not 
today, not today. Today is not the right eecasien, [im wniting for something, and [ss afraid 

al ewust add thet this vecmuen, as the ambet told me, behaved with perfees modewty aed mething particu 
larly improper transpiped betwee them, My friends interkeutor wes able to tell hime that whe was caghicen 
and had begun to frequent this place in dreams only recently, Sinking her chin between her keees and 
rapes bots bees with ber hands, the girl gaeed fron fer ofl at what was happening arvuni the thevne and 
shivered mow and then. She was particularly frightened of the luminous apparitions when tery flared 
nearby. To the girl's enormous relief, my fiend drove off a very lange and inquisitive emake that had slith- 
ered 00 close bo ber. Glowing with a faint bluishegreen fire, the snake withdrew with an offended hiss. 

«But a fiery red pentagram with some sort of bieroghyphs im the middle appeared out of a pylon in the 
Egy phan style veorkoed ino the wall not far ay. Bling wp at first, the pentagram passed briefly at a height 
of eboui three fathoms and commenced to descend. Then its omtlines started wavering and it appeared io 
flow down to the ground, changing shape inte an angel attired is crimson flame, The exgel was astonish- 
ingly beaucifial; what was especially striking, the arthe said, wae the proud, even insolently arrogant ex- 
pression on his face. A diadem studded with sparkling stones of various hucs eested on his black becks, 


e'lt's ham!" the girl suddenly exclaimed, pressing herself against the artist, The later, though aware 
hés powers could mot match those of his opponent, still did what, os he put it, any decent man in his posi- 
thon must: he arcee end inierposed himself to defend his friend. With « simple geseure of utmost conbempa 
the angel gave my acquaivinace to understand that he met wep acide, Bae the artion, who candy abort 
before thin had boon avcarded the gold medal ofthe Academy and whose head vena full of laudatory reviews 
ofthis panting, felt me bess inflated with pride and! eel f-confideroe than hit opponent was. For this neato, 
he not onky did mot retreat to the sade, but even advanced a step or two towards his challenger. Ad that 
point, the angel raised bis hand and exowed! bis lips, as if pronouncing sconething. A sort of small sphere 
of lilac color detached itself from his fiery lips and in the same instant the satist felt a blow io hit nerves 
that shot through his entire body — probabby jut what | had felt in my own experience. But the blow was 
oo severe that the poor fellow's head spun end consciousness deserted him. All went dark. 

wJifler coming to is his own bed, my friend newer again beheld in dream the black temple co the girl 
whom the Gallen angel had tikes away from hie, He never even attempted to discover her whereabouts, 

al de not know whether fear of his rval or some other fctor was the came, but whenever | asked the 
artist why he ded nod want to find out about the fate of the unknown girl, he cometamily averred that 
women seen inadream are aba mech more interesting than they are in waking life; and he did not want 
to ruin the beatiful image that remained in his memory. [na word, he was behaving somehow strangely. 
He would show mee dhetches from memory of the architectaral aed artistic details of the black temple he 
had seen in his dream, Severs! of theese were very interesting, and my fiend was pasting them together to 
use sometime in his work. Curing his sojourn in England he vas invited to decorate in the anle moderne 
‘the interior of a chure’s, | fear ney artist fried por inte the eined glass windows oot jes his handscene 
ange! but something ele rather more fancifiel as well, which he'll have to aegurer Bor vets, 

wAnd do you think,» | asloed Chow, othet the girl your acquainiasce saw is his abeep, ifindeed the whole 
dream Wad med tel a mere mvenieon, cuneied in incality te 

wAnd why not? Have you never had occasion to eoperience a collects dream, that is, the kind soon 


simulianeousty by somebody else as wells 
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alit's happened. | replied. «t's happened taice, as a matter of fact. [t was during my first tenn af the 
oniversty, in 1298. They had not prepared us in high school for independent study and | hed anther hard 
time at first. The printed motes for the course on Roman law were prepared less than two weeks before the 
final examination in the subject. | was already overtired from the prewious exams — not having gotten 
ased yet to the procedure — amd had deweloped a case of newralgia. The whole right side of my head and 
body hort. When I tried! to study the pain intensified so greatly that | had to collapse onto my bed and lie 
motionless, burying my head in the pilkow and trying to clear my mind of all thoughts. The pain would 
then slowly abate, But there was itile time beft before the exam, andi | had to apply myself to the lectures. 
In order mot to overtax my thinking. and particularly to avoid having to recall this or that comoept that 
seemed stetrese to meat the tome, | decided to resoet to the age-old kiph school practice of cheating by 
writing iewisibly in pencil im the examination program the answer to each question listed there. At ‘first 
ewerything seemed ta be godng flme, beat aoc | began to feel a pounding im my temples and had to lie dover 
in bed again, | gradually fell asleep, Ia my dreans | aw auditorium number ten of St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity, the examination table, and Poofessor Grime, and felt myself walking wp to him, Peering fimedty ar 
mnt, the ckantiner turned direclly bo mee with dhe veords “Well, hand over your program.” And when I aur- 
rendered the sheets | hed scnbéled all over, Daved Davickewech began scokding me, adesnishing eer that 
yeas no longer a high school student, and wasn't it hagh time io beam bo regard mi pespemsibilsties more 
honcrmbh — and afl the other things ome says on each occasions. After this the professor im the dream 
began to question me abcd the course. | cdfered some lengihy answer bet then fell silent, iongue-tied. 
“No, yoo do mod kw this question,” Grimm said, “Aunswer this ome here,” And he handed his own program 
ever i me, pointing af the number of the F 

aust at chat moment | woke op. [t was one of those bright, clear May Petersburg mornings. Dashing 
over my dewk | heafed chroagh the program hong there and Grand om one page the apot bedicated bby the 
dreamt. | ticked ff afl then and there with a bles pencal, Alterwarde D let myself reat fora whole diy, antl 
for the remainder of the days bef before the cxamination | managed bo go over the course material twice, 

omerces times the past | had seen in my dream... 

aRight after the dream vison | stopped copying down the program, and did mot take it with me to the 
exam. Nonetheless, when | entered auditorium ten and was. summoned, the first question of the professor, 
whe had looked! intenthy at meas | entered, wns, “Aud where ip your program? Show it to ene." “ll forged it at 
hort, profeesor,” | replied. ‘Perhaga you could give me yours? There are several on pour degk," Poering at 
ma with a searching muperssien thee. as it seemed fo oneal the lee, expressed some disappointment, Darwin 
Denidovich pronounced, “Wery well. Select a page." [don't recall exacthy what number it ard, | reniemiber 
only that it-was. mone of bows Gomviliar to me, ao the others weng, by the way — for [ined apent to mice lectures, 
I began fo peoqeire my anewer according to the program Grimm hed green me. In the eiekdle of the page, i 
my surprise and displeasure, was a question that [ had completely forgotton: 1 was though somebody had: 
enised with a wel sponge from the blackboard of my memory the very answer | had to give. 

Simce | had gone over that page af least twice, | stared to mmewer, going into the most minor details 
retaieed in my memory, figuring thereby to exhaust my ecaminer and convince bien | lonew the madesial. 
Beat the professor fined bis eyes, which resembled those of a sleepy Fish, on me, and listened iin patient 
dilpace, a3 though wailing expeciantly forme to reach the poet | did oq Ineo | conse io the total question 
and... fell allen “Well? Amiwer!" urged the muminer, | tried bo improncise, bet without sionesd, "Mo, you 
don"t know this question,” saad (irinem, caacthy as be bed in the dream. *Anavecr thas one anetead,” 

«And with the same gesture | had senn him make in ony dream, be indicated the place on the progorem chal 
I had awaited up. Chod, how | trothed i out, citing not only everything im the printed notes, beat wen eh details. 
that had been omitted from them. The ouminer stopped me and dismissed me with a grade of Four", 


The Htemiias ayiom of grading cmployd the mamsber | to: Five (ptaieriir) is the highest, equivalent mo the Amerioaa, 
grade of A. 
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aWhy do you consider your dream a collective ones Gosh asked me. «By desiring intensely to 
MS WeEr @ pecition on e particular page andl ihimking about it, you could have convinced the professor 
‘to choos ite, 

aAnd im that case, why did he imetst | chow him my program? He didn't ask anybody else for theirs 
‘that daw, and | did not impress: the ikea epon him in any way. 

a That's very simpés. You came ep io him without a progmam and the professor wees curices about where 
it wee. 

al vemen't the only one without « program — which is why be had no fewer than half a dozen bing 
on his desk,e | retorted. «Aund besides, instead of letting me go afier hearing a solid aeswer, Cen per- 
sisted till | got to the question im the second half of ihe page in tho programe, 

al agree your dream belongs to the so-called mantic category, bet ['m mot prepared to recogmice it a5 
a collective ones Pyodor Nikolayevich insisted. 

abn that case, [1 tell you my caher dream, which ia already beyond any dowkt of the collective type. 
When | wes. still in that fest year at the univeruity, in the saturn of 1897, | dreamed once a whole series 
ofacemcn of war in Peterharg, is which || wa in verse Iuildings or on the street. The interers of those 
buildings were unfamaliar to ime at tive tiese, but ie the lag few years I"ve had oecasion offen to be in one 
oF dem. im sung [ll be in the others, vehon the time comers, bn ane of the buildings | bead yet io see from 
wethin, | was impressed by the spectacle of a very lefty, circular hall with windows beneath its dome — lke 
acchearch, although if had never been one. | recall empty plaster (or maybe marble) brackets on pale-beown 
painted walls and some sort of high plinths with nothing on top of them but with adomments in high rebel 
on ithe sides. Not far from the exrance were what loolced life Four corpses bying om the floor. 

w Adjoining this circular ball wes ancther, gigantic is proportions, with a long row of white pillars. 
In one of the buildings I've mexeioned, | was standing af a window that let onic the Fontanks river and 
was looking af peaple running past, some of them falling to the ground. | hear ganfiee and the ranile of 
machine guns — the latter did not exiat yet, | think, in the areenal of the Russian army. | remember how 
one bullet shattered the windowpane and struck the sill where | was standing. | didn't like that, and crossed 
the vestibule to the staircase beading to the next Moor. Wieder it was a door, whach | went through and ima 
a round courtyard the bullets could not reach. Tender shoots of green grass sprouted between the bricks 
with which the yard was paved. The sly wast a clear ble. Ssaihoes Hie chiiviog, hocmah ecules it wns, 
obnioualy, springtime. | went out of this building — one that you and | frequent since our department is 


erayish summer unilcems and forage-capa. They were headed inwards the Fontanka cembasioment from 
the darcetion of dhe Haleic: and Warsaw Sisthons. 

«Then the devam transported me to yet another buildieg. The room in which | toed myself was full 
of people rushing here and there in desperation and fright. Papers were scamercd all over tee floor, | went 
up bo one rather short, clderiy man, placed my nigh hand on his shoulder, andi said, ‘Emcagh! Deon" try bo 
flee. You cammot be saved." Right after that | woke up. 

When | came to steady at the university and was abel bo bell my high school classmate Lopatkin aboot 
the dream ['d had, be presennpted me with the words, “Listen, the strangest thing happemed to me! | newer 
huve dreams, it seems; but lest night | had one about a revolution, and was even es it were in the middle 
ofa war." And he begaa to describe the scenes he had witnedied on his dream, Same of them didn't ecin- 
cide with ming, since they took place at other locators; bet others oonreapended with astonishing precinon 
tothe smalhest detail. Ac the ond of the last of the sconce he had beheld, he claggend mc oe the shoulder 
anid sci, * Enough! Dion‘ try to flee. You cannod be sawed." | remember that when Lepanicin and | were 

oar dreams, we amived at the mutual conclusion thal be wae probably to eee my ghost just 
before his own deaths. 

«Ad might chat deeam not have served 04.0 continuation and resul of conversations you had, perhaps, 
with your friead about the revedution’s asked Cinsh. 
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abbot in the beast, We didn't dascusa the revolution af that time and bad) mot teed anythang abesat it in- 
mediately beforehand, ciher,..» 

‘The | related to CGioak dhe peat of the events and aegned of the dreats that had endured in my memory. 

Fyodor Nikolnescich pretended to lites ammentively to me, bur | had dhe feeling be accorded little ere- 
denes fo any story, moat likely attinibuling the greater part af if to ony literary imagination, 

I glamcnd at my watch, [twas already late, and ver coed caar fanpwell, 

When we met afterwards at the Ministry. Cosh let slop that be had not abandoned his effiorts to penetrate 
the enchanted Fortress of the comntry of doa, and hed aoe equipped himecll with a talisman and was 
taking alll the necewary precautionary meauercs dictated by the science of the occult, Fyodor Mikolaye- 
ich added that he was. following the advice of aan cxpetionced mages, bul for some neato did not want 
te divelge the nase of the latter, Ag a matier of fact he had been somewhat seeretive earlier, too, with 
respect bo has diverse acquaintances. 

aWith the assistance of this mages, Geah cominued, al even managed one time io get to the termce 
with the steps diovan te the pond. My tutor advined me to go no farther at that initial smige, What makes i 
even mare interesting iy chat | was not entiecly in adream state when | ves there, [na dream our ego does 
fod Gone fhe aectaceea: It ae eg they were dependent apen the will of another persan. Ina deca you 
> mend leno in adhoinee wherg wou are going to po, or what wou willie, Bit | anew, 

«With a kong, sharp dagger whose hilt bore two half moons, | traced a circle on the marble paving 
sone of the terrace. | stood within ft and fora bong time summed the huntress, the horenwomean. In vain, 
unfortunately | must confess. Perhaps | did not kmow the incantations well cnoagh, or maybe they wore 
just not sufficiently powerfial. Keore likely it vas because | did mod know the mame of thee woman | was 
summoning. But she did mot come. There wes a deathhy nocturnal stillness in the park: mot so much as 
o leaf stored 

#The moor bathed the empty terrace and the bushes with their white noses in its glow. Taking sdvan- 
tage of the macenlighn jaa before | wi toretunn tomy everyday life | scratched a ciecke on the right-hand 
parapet of the terrace aa one ascends, near the upperses step of the wene wair, inseribing within my 
meancgram ‘weth the letiers F and (. | kmow this monograms will remam there, m reality and for a long 
time.» said Gosh, concluding his sinry. 

Soon after dhat we beet touch with each other forever. | muzried, changed jobs, and when I first entered 
the Tawridde Palace, in whose chancellery | vas employed, | was stnack by the resemblance of its circular 
hall eo the one | had seen in aey dream: the same brownish palnt on the upper part of thee wall, the same 
empty white brmckets there ai in the dream, the same light areaming down trem ahewe that one see in 
churches, the same: great white columns im the ncighboring Cathering hall, where political events wen 
later to transpire”. Bebokling in a waking stale thea halls and the other apartments of the palace thal once 
Dhad traversed in sheep, | felt that in alll bikelibood the particulan of my hong, pesoemeal dream viseon wen 
to become reality, night down to the appearance on the streets of the doonsed city of soldiers clad in what 
weed then still an unfamiliar eniform tome, with those formpe-caps on thear heads. 

But | newer got io share my impressions and conjechares with Gosh. That very sprmg when | found 
new employment he fell i and went south on leave. There he died, leaving me im the dark ox to whether 
he had ever succeeded or not in beholding his Amaronian emchaniress. 

Time passed in its way, and the war came, The coop d'éint took place, with all its comecquences, Re- 
membering from my experience of the crbbed program from the exam on Roman law that dreams are aot 
always in every detail what is fated to occur, bet are sometimes, rather, a waning, | avouded viseting those 


The Tarde palace (Fiveiciealiy decry) on Shpahenaye air. 3a, Peterpbearg, won belt in 1 TH-1 702, in I-10 
H bpcemes the ped of the Koncen Chora, of Parliamced, and econ eed! by the Comatifocnd Astcmbly ape! the Soviet Pelee ing the 
Chetsber Revidhutios. Dn ci Teed for the imgesing dowedd hall (ages! gry nil and cohommaded genet gallery (ba! ube padereyal 
Keraleatiee chesoribes. (FI. 7 oped i. 
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PL Cauricle Palace, St. Petersburg: Catherine fall ogicemacke 
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comers of Petregrad™ im which, according to ome of ey dream visions, danger threatened me. The sur- 
rogedings of the Peter and Paul Fortress, for instance, belonged to that list of places. In a dream I'd had 
long before the revedetion | was walking there, boots crunching the frozen mind and the icy creel of paodkliles, 
Taclated shots rang dan in the park, | was walking there af atime of day whee it was dark, but for some 
feason the gailights thal were comenen then were mod bt, | was completely alone ia the dream and was 
suddenly axiauliod by armed men in gry Russian arny coats, | remember Il weike up, interrupting the part 


sage forme Sok cari dering des prvchocien ta obva the cuvicean of the Peter mad Paul Fortress. wide 


Much of what | beheld in deeama in 1997, for instance: the corpeca of the alain in the cleeular hail of 
the Taunde Palace of the trooga in forryga uniform on #abalkerwky proapeed — did not come td paca, Bul 
it: dogs not follow from this that those cvenis will never 

[escaped successfully to the Crence in January 1918, whore my family had relocated during the war, 
and remained there till autumn. Then by the will of fate | fou myself im Wola not fer from the Aus 
trian fromticr, during the German oooupation, on the meadest estate of my mother-in-law. In the megghbor- 
ing Jewish shred, where the raéhvay jenction was, | happened to meet — 8 mest have been in 1920 — Oorme 
emnoy, 6 friend of the late Gosh. The former was walking at the meceared pace of a mam oul Gor a stroll, 
a bedred] over his shoulder, The artist who had once favored dandified jackets and cutwways mc wore 
a figged army uniform, but wathout epaubets, 

eGeorgit Sergeyevich!= | called owt to hiss by name and panronyme:. 

‘Ostroumey did not recognaee me al first, bed after | had identified exysell and mentsined ther editorial 
office of the journal wisere we used to meet is bygone years, be brightened and became talkatiwe. We rem- 


afund did wou know hime ached Cetroumoyv. 

eeu And he told me o great deal shout yous, 

wv hat kind of thigsts asked the ariist, act without some uneaxe. 

«Well, about your serial dreania of fights tothe black temple, at least, Tell me, Creongil Sergevevich, 
after that confrontation with vour angelic rival did you ever again eseet the girl who hed been the apple 
of contention between you! 

eLook heres, replied Ostroumoy, #1 the tec of us it was my frend Cosh, and mot |, who doe’ hove 
been the artist. | really did ory once upon a time, io purchase some opium, to study in preparation the 
graphics of Felicien Koga", Ferdinand Knopi™, Goya, and other artists with an inclination iowards the 
denon. eer ae ape Seen eee ne eens eae arene ree Le enna 
drag vceapre captives rabiaae3 chaotic: and coly after | related my impressions to Gosh and he 
expounded them ancw to me in converation, did my dreams, ihrough bis retelling and recasting, scquare 
Loorain eohermnc: with neipeed to the seqaence of events and the details of the eetiieg. He would! describe 
the black temple as though he had frequented it more ofies than |, Por my pant, afer the clash with the red 
angel | pat a stop to my flights aogethere. 

fed joe mever met the gird afer that? | pepewied my question. 


ie they capital was pacreecarally pormarend wo they cucheepa od ther Piret World War end till wficr Lerin‘s death, oven though 

Petrbury in Detich, net Choma, 

" Places Pope (EET 1 as @ Belgien graphic arvien fared for bis heerations of Nawdelaire’s alce Fleurs do Mads. 
a ae See wen admired by other Decadent, mchedirg Jule: Barbey d'Aurevilly, mecotioned 


WT clei ime insln hop e80-101| tell spec p aa 
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eho. | did mot. She hada very interesting and attractive face, about which | dreamed a few more times, 
in fact. Later | attempted to drew it from memory, iogether with some other images from my dream vi- 
shons; but, os if happens, without the lewst successes. 

Perhaps you will vet see her again, somewhere, and have the opportunity to sketch her face from 
nature. Sometimes in dreams we see faces, situations, nd eieciee eae wie ar it ed Here wou 
ever ead the verses of Alexei Konstantinowich Tolstoy te 

4 have. Some of them, | must confess, | ami very fomed offs. 

ele wrote the Crimean Sibercfes. There is an entice cycle in it of poems composed im the immedsate 
aftermath of the War of 1834-1855 when the poet, who had just recovered from typhus, went on several 
excursions along the southern coast of the Crimea with the woman be bowed. Wining never again came to 
fein with much case, ii seems, as ft did thens, 

Hew oould ane Gail i remember?s Ostroumey ieterrupted me, and even intomed in a hye voice, 
“De you remensber how the aga thumdered that ee eo sang, | Aund 
dense springs of white acacia / In your riding cap were nodding?” =" 

lt i, of ooeree, a charming poem, Dead, «But it wad nol the cee | bead in mand when | wanted te sell 
you, Grong Sengeyevich, something about the kind of dream whorg we sen a locale, @ eotting, where we 
are vel to be. 

1 began to tell Cstroumoy about how the poet and bis lady arrived at Weelas, which is located not far 
from the Baydar Gistes — the estate of Perowsky, Tolssoy's uncle. The ancient trees rsing from the sear 
wand-descending flanks of the Vayla bad been cet deen by the French occupiers of the district, and 
Peneveky a home had bees renached by the enemy soldiers quartered there. On the walls were the ‘crude 
dexwings and vulgar jokes" mentioned in Tolaoy's poem; and gabers had cut gashes in the sianwes the 
adomed the room. Shatered minority, broken windows, smashed furniture, owh seating in the ome, and 
other sign of destnaction and desalstion filled the port's heart with soriew and inipined kim lo compose 
the pooen ‘I greet you, dewslated home, | Owks wilted, fallen rownd, | The blue sea, and you, aioe clita / 

As an artist, you must recall the wonderful image of the climbang roses clinging to the marble comace 
ofthe winder. Hiv that iinet the point, | happened somehow to read the poet's notebook, which he hepa 
with him throughout his trap, The litte volume, even though many of its pages had been tom out, still 
offered interesting authorial notes, for instance, and the peclimanury deaths of Crimeas Scetches, And reg 
opposite the draft of the porm | meniioeed was.a scribbled remark added in the poet's hast: “Aune thes 
is what a persistent dream displayed io me so many times!" | suppose Tolsiey daw in his dream the scene 
of the desolate house where he was fated in boture to find hameselfx™. 

(That is quite posible replied Ostrowmey. And you suppeee | am fated to meet in real life that 
keweby young lady with whons | spent seach a plement time in the médst of that mvening, demonic com- 
pany Chat surrounded us. | recall chat she was rather terrified. She pressed her shoulder against me and 
Eremibled alighely... Me, | doubt it! le the place where | am bound and froma which | shall probably never 
retum, chere are, if woald seem, no young ladsces, 

] do mod insist that you well definitely see this person, but a mecting is ail possible, Cine person has 
kened so-called mantic dreams to reflections inone’s brain of impending events, Ins equivalent ip sitting 
atthe window and booking into a minor affined to the frame oatiide, in which people and ohjects mowing 
i the stree? are reflected in proportion. to their proximity. in the mirror you see a man who io walking in 
your direction, earlier than his actual arrival alongside your house wall. In all likelihood he will keep 


" Dheeci Kemitetiqoich Tolmop (Ascot Renctanrencent Toscred) (1817-1273) warn 2 Baie peel pre erier, 
—— “ade airig about shear Keddie pabliched a ochelarly ade. 

"ere is the poor (sce Appomdie: 7). ; 

| Komdieates a maroe here peat be kkenteca coche metho, who echolerhy memnograp on the pret in chied aber 
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on going past it, so that you will be able to view bir directly through the window as well: yet he, before 
striding directly ep to that point, is still able to duck into the nearest gaieway and then yoo will mea see 
him directly in the window, in unmediaied physical realitys. 

a Well, | do mot want to meet in unmediated walcing life the woman whom | found so attractive in my 
dream, anvheres replied Ostroumay. «Cth, how much more beatiful than eal life are peveres! By way 
of thanks for your commentry on Alewel Konstantincwvich Tolstoy, | willl explcate for you in burn, Io 
eberify ey poiet, a writer to whom you ane not, | think, altogether Indiffcerm, ‘You have surely road Pierre 


aNot withoun pleasures, sald |. 

«Well chen, thes came Louis in his novel elaborated a theme foamed i a poem in an antiedegy belo. 
ing most likely io the Alexandrian period. | do not remember it, of course, in the Greek, but perhaps ef 
1 merwiwe Ul yer read your own poetic rendering of it ite Ruaslan, The meaning of the verse i appro 
mately as follows “Svenelans, for the sike of whose chants capatal cies are aflame, she who sels herself 
for thbeleas sums, she who amassms the Incasunca of ber lovers — she, thanks to a dream vision, whibed 
the night away by my side, all negh all the mom, naked, demanding no recompense For her caresses. | will 
fo longer imphore the wicked girl on ‘bended knee for her kewe and will mo more bevwenil my fate after that 
dream, whech vouchsafed me, holding nothing hack, pure ecstacy" &. 

Developing the theme farther» Otroumey continued, aloes forces his hero, the artist Deenesrivs, 
who hats hed! a similar dream, to refuse the caresses offered him by a beawilful woman whee howe he had 
earlier sought. Aund lhe acted righily. Otherwise be would have hed to repent laner on ee Apeties did, Al- 
exunder the Careat besigwed upos the latter hin favorite comcubies, with the remark that the artist who 
had paieted her portrait might like to engoy its orgenal, The prasdiloquent gesture of the mighty neler 
Gost the panne mach troubhe and discomfort Lateran... Amd, echoing the hero of Pierre Lous, | deckare 
thal the maiden | aw in ny dream is unlikely to be amy sveceter or mor captivating. should | become 
soquaited with ber in neal life. | recall dhe came over to mer in ome of the dream visions and touched my 
leg. | rose and, embracing. we took flight through the air. She was wearing a black cape with the hood 
thrown back. She rested her head om my shoulder and still | remenvber the caress of her soft tresses brush- 
ing against me... Mo! Reality cam only sped! the wonderful dream, Who could my lovely intimate 
iranger be, teetity years since we parted? And aging emigre, her aerves ravaged, prone tir hysterics, 
an Opporiuniat; & apy; the kept woman of some nouvee Ack specelaior, a Bolshevik nurse. a prosltute 

herself to foreagn treeps for a crust of bread’? No, | don’t want reality! My dream of blicss is sud 
ficient for meets 

‘The conversation tuned imperceptibly to political evemts, We chatted for another hour of so and then 
parted, moat likely Fanever. 

Two years after the emcounter with Ostrommoy I had to leave the estate where | wees living on some 
busimess —= a journey of over seventy versés. | had io revel by carriage, mileny, and even on foot 1 was 
diverted from the most direct route, paatly by on errand for a friend and partly by happenstance, to the 
sinfritbabinen ef acter The good tther, who had not seen anybody im a hong while save hits parce 
nem, an oocaional local how, and various authorities arriving for the purpose of requisitioning property, 
renerved mee very pleasantly, and was delighted to neceive the better Il had brought, He asked me tp stay 
over, af bead, Il the follwing moming. Ut was suck a vearmly offernd iviiation thet | could scarocly 
dovleee: the more so as | wanted to eee the stoop river banks of ther localety so famous for eit beauty, ame 
the remnants of a great aristocratic estate that hed been destroyed [oct Gamauoi paopyueenolt 
noweunene younfn]. 


herve Loge (E1025) man a French decandens bend Symbolist poct ne prose wribcr, Hic ia meat faencass for bie cyrche af 
(Lesbian eres fle Chemo de Hilite: bes erates fever] aboot the fe ef an Aleut coerce, Aphid: mec be 
Tapecee (MBAS), and a beeeeter be it dee, 
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«There wore nearhy thirty rooms in the main palace, not counting the wings of the house, The paintings 
were Italian and the walls and ceilings were frescoed. And the fittings, the silver, the lineman, the chathes! 
Our village women now come to church in laces and sillks.one doesn't bile to heck at. They just cut away 
minors alone were broben! You couldn't maneuver a whole one throagh the door off the peasant huts, Cine: 
mun set up a pler-giass near his threshing floor, in comes the co. secs his refiection, and grappiea in with 
his bom. Well, no matter, they packed up the pieces, All of thems were pur eo use, Ch corns they canned 
off all the famitare, They sold soene of it to the Jews in the neighboring atten! and burnt the rest, A. pear 
before the var the Count had installed mew zine drain papes for the main house. One way or another alll of 
that’s been cut up and used for stills to mace vodka. Aud how may books there were! Tveo hinge reer 
were stocked with shelves to the very ceiling. Later on | saw mgped, charred sompa of them drifting all 
ower the park. They were im either fislian or English; i ves hard to tell. | howe to confess than what with 
wing kere Uwe grome anal forgotton all the honk leareing | acquired is the seminary af Kremenets, So ate 
the peamants plundered the beg house after the soldiers" pogrom, they sl fire to these books instead of 
torches and walked arcand lighting thea way wath theme. 

a And ded the landowner hamself manage to escapee 

«Por Count, you mean?™ You really haven't heard? Mo, soldiers returning from the front killed beth 
him and his stepalaughier. The front was right nearby. Aus long as the command post was. bere it waa pos 
sible bo live; but when oer soldiers tumed on their own officers ii became very bad. And the Count was 
sick then and couldn't be moved. So they shot him oa be ley in bed. His stepdaughter was o beackstrong 
san of young lady and weald not deign to flee. Weill, they tortared her to death, of, depending os wheen 
you beliewe, she shot herself. She was a person with may srange qualithes, very welll educated send 
hasgiey, She would mod bet me, of the Catholic priest, oven, pat the ehreshold, They saad all kinds of thanges 
@hoed it is the village and the shed’, Well, Chad be their judge. But ome thing as fer sero: both she and the 
old Coen were irneethinivers and woukd mot pay athention to anviadhe. 

Aer dinner my best, donning his priestly mitre with its flaps reddened and darkened with age, kindly 
guided me tothe Count's estate to see what remained of @. Along the way he continued has story, 

ali's sirange, of courses, be said, sthad che young lady, even though she was not advanced in ape, pela- 
heey speaking, all venuld nod marcy aed prchened to live with an old man who was neither haband nor 
Tather 1 her, She kept domesticated wolves in her apartments, did not eatertnis pacts, and mower went oul 
visiting. Paying no attention to anybody elec, whe wold just read! thick tomes day and night or ebop geo 
hornchack nding. She bad an enormous stallion, black and fierce. The peasants even considered him an evil 
spint. | wat one coming home late from a pastoral visit and nearly collided with ber. She flew past like 
a whirheind, all in black, motionless. af a fall pallop except perhaps to adie hercap now and then. The horse 
she rode was foaming and panting. And beside them, those accursed wolves. Wy mare wleost peched me 
oot of my diligence became of those wolves, even though they were domesticated. When the soldiers later 


The wives met the same fate. They did nce want to let the robbers inte the Counts stepdaughter's mom, 

‘Tere stome pillars bore the marks of escuscheons that had been pried off. An iron grille commected them, 
acted the empty apes when once the gates had bord. A hedge, eetrimmed for years, had grow wild: 
and supple branches not yet green but thick with buds thrust upwards. It was a fine day in early April. 
Here and there litthe flowers ghereed in the young grass. Tramping through the brush and cuttings of paths 
guide not long ago, and moving pest two wings of comparatively recent construction that were now with: 
oat rootior windows, we made our wey io the place where the palace stood. 


The Fotis tithe Pun, «Site, iacboakes the crvinee of the calate ond a Pode and theredone a Rowman Catholee. este Wee Riasiians 
Chritexdes privet‘: murpeise below that mot gwen the Catholic prin (linet) wan allrwed imo dhe manor hoarse 
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«They’ve been cutting down the park since 1917, they couldn’t destroy it all, and now they don’t dare,» 
the priest continued. «And what a park there was, to the other side of the estate!» He pointed towards 
where peasant cows were grazing among the stumps, and where chestnuts or maples that for some reason 
had not been chopped down were still standing. Here and there rose American pines with their short, 
trimmed branches almost to the crown resembling tall brushes, or cedars with their downward dragging 
crests. In the heap of debris from the front fagade of the palace was visible a beheaded stone statue of the 
seventeenth century: he had been a medieval warrior holding a shield emblazoned with the crown of the 
Count. The same crest had survived by chance on the pediment. It was a two-story building, badly scarred 
by fire, without roof or windows, and with little towers, mostly in ruins, to either side. Bricks, fragments 
of shattered glass, rusted iron roofing, and pieces of the facing stone of the hearths lay all over. A withered 
peach tree pressed like an orphan to the wall between huge windows with shattered frames. Through 
the gaping windows of the upper story, through the shattered roof, glared the blue sky. The sooty walls 
of the rooms still preserved the traces of peeling green and blue paint. The parquet floors had been stripped; 
the fireplaces and ovens, wrecked. There were no doors visible. 

«The floorboards, beams, and the rest of the wood went for fuel for the distilling», my companion 
explained. «The peasants make plenty of moonshine these days. The Poles, our new masters, seized three 
stills, but they say there are thirty six more they haven’t found that remain and are functioning. And it’s 
not as though just the rich were at it, but the poor as well: one man only had five puds.of grain left but 
he’s still making vodka out of it». 

We walked around what had once probably been a beautiful and elegant palace. We stood on a terrace, 
half of which had collapsed, and took in the vista that opened before our eyes, which was somewhat spoiled 
by the traces of the cuttings and the cows at pasture. Then, along one of the surviving avenues, our foot- 
steps crunching in the gravel, we came to a small lake. It was bordered by slabs of moss-coated gray stone, 
here and there overgrown with grass. 

«The labor of serfs», the priest seemed to feel it necessary to comment about the masonry; and we went 
on, descending easily past bushes that had not yet turned green. 

«All rose bushes. The uncle of the last owner planted them. They were a special variety raised in the 
greenhouse. Nothing left of that now, either. First they knocked out all the glass panes and now they’re 
picking them out to repair the windows in their own huts. They break those often: they’ll get drunk and 
go round to show each other a thing or two. That’s all it takes». 

We walked up to the terrace over the mooring on the lake. It was paved in white marble. Here and there 
the stone was broken, even removed in places to reveal the bricks below. Part of a parapet had collapsed 
into the water. Their appearance seemed somehow familiar to me. I walked down the steps leading to the 
water and saw stone owls in the niches to either side of the stair. The head of one had been knocked off; 
the other was missing only its beak. Beneath the niches, just as in Stepanov’s painting, were huge iron 
rings. 

Completely forgetting the priest who was accompanying me, I rushed in haste back up the overgrown 
steps and began attentively to scrutinize the upper part of the balustrade. There I fairly soon found what 
I had sought. But only traces remained of the monogram Gosh had scratched. It had been scraped away 
with a sharp instrument. Only the circle remained untouched. Near the circle, in a hand that was un- 
familiar to me but seemingly feminine, someone had written in pencil a single word, Nolo («I do not 
want to»). 

The dreams of my two friends had met a convergent fate. One of them himself had desired that the 
vision in slumber achieve transformation into reality; as for the other, though he strove in actuality to meet 
the princess of his oneiric vision, she also did not want to become acquainted in waking life with the man 
whom she had spared in dream. 
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THE VISION OF THE PAINTING 


APPENDICES 


Appendix 12° 


Kppimckue ouepku, 4 


TbI NOMHMUIb JIM BeYep, Kak MOpe LITyMeJIO, 
B mmnosBHuke nen conoseii, 

Tyuinctle BeTkH akaynu Geno 

Kauasncb Ha uate TBOeH? 


Mex kaMHeii, o6pocmmHx rycTbIM BHHOrpayoM, 
Topora 6bista Tak y3ka; 

B MosyaHbe Hal MOpeM MBI exaiv paoM, 

C pykoro cxoqwiacb pyka. 


Toi Tak Ha ceajie HarHOanacb KpacuBo, 
Tobi ambit WIMNOBHHK pBalia, 

Bynanoii NowaykH KocMaTy!o rpHBy 
C moOosbto Tb HM yOpana; 


OxexkabI TBOeH HenocsyIHbIe CKNaDKH 
Llennavcb 3a BeTBH, a Tb 

BecneyHo cmMesiacb — UBeTbI Ha JOWaykKe, 
B pykax H Ha WwIane uBeThI! 


Thi NOMHHIWb JH peB OK LeBoro NoTOKa 
V neny u Opeisru kpyrom; 

V kak Halle rope ka3aocb Aaneko, 

V kak MbI 3a6BLIM 0 Hem! 


Crimean Sketches, 4 


Do you remember how the sea thundered that evening, 
How in the briar the nightingale sang, 

And dense springs of white acacia 

In your riding cap were nodding? 


Between the rocks thickly overgrown with vines 
The trail was very narrow as we rode 

Above the sea together; in silence 

Our hands found each other and were joined. 


With such charm you bent forward in the saddle 
To pluck the purple briar blossom 

And adorn with it 

Your bay pony’s shaggy mane. 


The folds of your cloak, 

Disobedient, caught on the branches; 

Yet you laughed without care: flowers 

On the pony, flowers in your hands and on your cap! 


Do you remember the roar of the rain gushing, 
And everywhere the spray and foam? 

How distant our grief to us seemed then, 

How we forgot it all. 


Appendix 2 


Kpsimckue ouepka, 9 


TipuBetctByro Te6a, OnycTOWeHHbIit 10M, 
3aBaguine 1yO6bl, WexkallHe KkpyroM, 

Vi Mope cuuee, H Bac, KpyTble CKasibl, 

Vi nemmpiii npexyze cay — ryxoi 4 onMyuansiii! 
YctasbiM NyTHHKaM B Naan eTHHH WeHb 
Ele 2aelb Thi, JOM, CB@2%KHTEIbHYIO TeHb, 
Ele cToat TBOH NopyraHHble CTeHBI, 

Ho ckombko ropecTHoi 4 BHDKy MepemeHbi! 
Epa JIMUb 1 BCTYNW NOX TBOM 3HAKOMBI KpoB, 
Bpocarotca B ryia3a MHe HaJIHCH Bparos, 
PucyHku rpy6bie H WyTKH MWIoManHbIe, 

Tye c HaribiM TOp>KecTBOM MoHocuTca Poccus; 
Bce Te »e rpOMKHe, XBaCTJIMBBIe CJIOBa 
HeyectHoe Bparos onpaBAbIBaloT Ae. 


Crimean Sketches, 9 


I greet you, desolated home, 

Oaks wilted, fallen round, 

The blue sea, and you, steep cliffs, 

And garden once luxuriant — now abandoned and alone. 
To weary travelers on a scorching summer day 
You still afford refreshing shade, 

O house, and your violated walls still stand. 
Still what grievous changes I behold! 

Barely have I entered your friendly shelter 
When the enemy’s graffiti wounds my sight: 
Crude drawings and vulgar jokes 

Abusing Russia in their triumph shrill, 

The same loud and boastful words used still 
To justify the cause of a dishonorable foe. 


39 Here is the complete Russian text, with my translation. 


via O. P. 
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B30xHyB, Hy BMepey; MOXHaTaa COBa 
BecuryMHo c 3epkauia pa3OuToro cyleTesa; 
Bor B yron 6pocujacb HcnyraHHas MBILIb... 
Be3ze O6N0MKKH, Npax; kya HH NOMIAHLUIb, 
Be3ye HacusiHe, HaCMeLIUKH H yrpo3bl; 
A #3 Cajly B OKHO BOs3aIONIHe po3kl, 
3a MpaMOpHBIii KapHH3 LeMWIAACh TaM H TYT, 
BecneuHo B kpacote packHJHCTOH UBeTYyT, 
Kak 6yaTo Ha Jena Bpaxge6Horo Hapoza 
Ha6pocuts cBoii noKpos cTapaeTca npuposa; 
Bot allepHiya 3eCb Me2K 3eJ1CHH Hi TUIMT, 
Buects kak H3yYMpy, H3BWIMCTO CKOJIB3HT, 
Vi mo6o eli urpaTb B MO4UaHHH MOrHWJIbHOM, 
Tue Ha nom comnua Ty4 

CTONOOM YJapH ITIIBHEIM... 


Ho Bot y>k CyMepkKH; BOT MocTemeHHO Mra 
Ha Geper, Ha 3ay1MB, Ha CKayIbI Halersia; 
Bce Gonbute B HeGe 3Be3/, B aslleax BCe TeMHee, 
Tyumctee upersl, 4 3alax TpaB CHIbHee; 
Ha choMaHHOM KPpbUIbUe CH2KYy 4, MOJIOH TyM; 
Kak THXO BCe KpyroM, Kak CJIBILIeH 

MOPS IlyM... 


via O. P. 
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Sighing, I pass on: a fluffy owl 
Noiselessly takes wing from behind a broken mirror 
And to his corner runs a frightened mouse... 
Everywhere I look, debris and dust; 
Everywhere is violence, and mockery, and threat. 
But roses, creeping through the window from the garden, 
Gripping its marble cornice here and there, 
Flower in flung loveliness without a care 
As though nature wished to shield us 

with its own protection 
From these doings of a hostile nation. 
Here a lizard between the paving stones and the green, 
Glistening emerald, sinuously slips, 
Glad to play in the tomb-like quiet 
Where the sun’s rays’ dusty pillar strikes the floor... 


But already it is dusk, and gradually 

Murk has hidden shore and gulf and cliff: 

More stars now throng the sky. The avenue is dark: 
Stronger is the smell of grass; 

Denser, the fragrance of the flowers. 

Absorbed in thought, I sit on the broken porch. 

How silent is everything around; how loud the sea’s roar... 
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Heaven Is Here and the Emperor Is Near: A Traveler's Guide to Heaven 


. James R, Russell 


(Armenian Studies, Harvard University) 


Abstract: The visionary literature of the ancient and medieval Near East provides 
descriptions of heaven and guides to travel there. In the literature of Israel, the 
Prophet Isaiah envisages a holy mountain; the Mishnah, a royal palace with 
successive chambers leading to the Divine Throne. It can also be a walled garden (this 
is the meaning of the word "paradise", from Persian) watered by streams: Eden has 
four (and medieval Armenian travelers saw it floating in the air). One might travel to 
Heaven in life. The Zoroastrian Arda Viraz visited the Otherworld(s) by ingesting a 
deadly narcotic, mang; the Prophet Muhammad rode the creature called Buraq; and 
others employed mantric meditation or a ladder (Hebrew and Arabic sullam, 
Ethiopic ma’areg, hence Arabic mi'raj). This was a dangerous joumey: the foolish or 
faint hearted might mistake certain stones for water, or go mad. Heaven is divided 
from earth by a layer of hard stone or iron (Iranianasman>ahan, cf. Greek akme and 
Russian kamen’; Armenian erkin/erkat'). Some have seen it as a protective shield; 


others, as a prison wall, depending on their view of its king. 


AGREE: HERE Reae 


ET PREG 
CRS ALAR ROC SBE) 


HE: HRARSPAMARLAREHTRTAE HRY RE HIRT IB 
Fo EV AWM MEH, MURA T BSW, (HHS) ART BEF 
ZTE, FSRRALEAM EMER. CHRAIVURKEAR, RRR 
(REY See “Peo” 2B): PRA (PRMUR WRT 
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4 SaRCHSESH). —TARH-EPIRTHDAS. MOU BME 
Arda Viraz ERQ—A RA (mang) HI ADA-MER: SMBS ARS 
SMA tn, AAR R SRR MARS (AK She tA 09 
sullam, SRE tCIEAY ma’areg , BURIAAY mi’ray ). — 4S fe, BE BY Tie 
E: BBNASHEDHAWMRRALRAMK, RHARM. RE -EEBH 
BARBARA KID CRRA asman/ahan, BSB akme SRE AN 
kamen; W32JeWH) erkin/erkat). ~#ABRE ARATE: AihAMUH 
AMA, ERATECNENBE. 


“Heaven is high and the Emperor is far away.” — Chinese proverb 
To my father, Joseph Russell, on his 87" birthday. 
Some years ago the American writer Michael Chabon while rummaging in a 


bookshop came across a Yiddish phrase book for travelers, part of a series in various 


languages (French, German, and so on) published by Dover. The volume enables the 


foreign traveler to buy plane tickets, book a hotel room, ask a policeman for directions, 


decipher street signs, and so on, in Yiddish. Yiddish is a very rich language of the 
Eastern European Jewish diaspora derived from Middle High German with a great 
many Hebrew, Aramaic, Slavic, and other elements. But it was never the official 
language of any country, with the dubious exception of the tiny Jewish Autonomous 
Region of Birobidzhan in the USSR, which is still nestled happily somewhere around 
Mongolia, with a handful of speakers of Yiddish. But you could never purchase a 
ticket to get there on Aeroflot in Yiddish. Israel employs Modem Hebrew, which is a 
completely different language— and most of the people who did speak Yiddish 
perished in the Nazi Holocaust in any case. It survives among a very few speakers 
around the world, mostly ultra-Orthodox Jews, and subsisted till recently as a 
significant secular literary idiom: a Yiddish writer, Isaac Bashevis Singer, received the 
Nobel Prize. The phrase book thus has none of the practical utility of such a volume 
in Spanish or Italian: it is an imaginative appreciation of the character and sound of 
the murdered past of a living people, maybe a way to help that people understand 


itself and chart its future. The book with its imaginary Yiddishland stimulated Chabon 
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to write a brilliant counterfactual novel cum detective noir thriller, The Yiddish 
Policemen’ Union, about a temporary refuge, a Yiddish-speaking Jewish protectorate 
of the USA that he situates in Sitka, Alaska. The novel, though not intended as such, 
served for this reader as kind of a foil or mirror, exerting its negative capability, if you 
will, a powerful argument for ‘the importance and genius of the revived Hebrew 
language and the flourishing, independent State of Israel. It is a reflection on such 
vital concerns as the condition of exile, the place of Diaspora language and culture in 
the construction of present-day Jewish identity, and the inherent precariousness of a 


territorial claim by a proverbially homeless and landless minority. 


So today I would like to offer an analogous, though shorter and more 
discursive phrasebook, Lonely Planet guide, and vade mecum combined to another 
place, Heaven, that is just as fictional, and is physically even more improbable than 
the Yiddishland of the phrasebook Chabon discovered. | think such a treatment may 
help us to appreciate how Heaven, which all available evidence indicates is only an 
imaginative and imaginary invention of the human imagination, can still be an idea of 
real value in life. It holds up a mirror to the real world, affords a contrast to things as 
they are, and helps people to think about and plan how we want to lead our lives and 
fashion our society and surroundings. It is a meditation on important social concepts 
such as authority, responsibility, and mutual cooperation. Thinking about heavenly 
occupations assists us to refine our earthly pursuits. The abstraction of heavenly 
harmonies and languages helps us to hone practical thinking about the origin of 
language, the idea of a universal language, and the relationship of the capacity of 
speech, apparently unique to humans among the creatures of this planet, to the cosmos 
as we perceive it through science, mathematics, harmonics, and art. The order (or 
disorder) of heaven enables us to reflect on society and how to improve it. And the 
various cultural traditions about heaven combine to form a major part of our spiritual 
heritage, sheltering all that remains to memory of the unnumbered dead, their loves 


and pleasures and hopes so like our own as we age, and crawl to the only end of age. 


So you want to go to Heaven. The first thing the sensible traveler does is to 
consult a map. That will look different depending upon the tradition you hail from. 


One of the titles of God, lifted from that of the ancient Persian monarchs, is King of 
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Kings. Heaven is, accordingly, often presented in Jewish sources along the lines of an 
ancient royal residence consisting of a series of palace chambers through which one 
passes, rather like Persepolis near Shiraz or the Forbidden City in Beijing. One 
approaches the innermost chamber, where is God holds court on the Divine throne or 
chariot, through successive halls, called in Hebrew hekhaloth. The word hekhal, 
meaning the hall of a palace, is a loan into Hebrew from Sumerian, and evidently 
maintained its Mesopotamian majesty and gravitas long after the actual edifices of 
ancient Iraq had crumbled into dust; for it was subsequently adopted from Hebrew 
into the Arabic haykal of the Qur’an. Each hall is different, and is constructed of 
marvelous and otherworldly materials that awe the visitor with their splendor and 
strangeness. In the Mishnaic tractate Hagiga— the locus classicus of journeys to 
Heaven in the tradition— the little band of travelling Rabbis, led by the saintly Rabbi 
Akiva, are warned not to cry “Water, water!” when they behold the stones of marble 
of which one hall is constructed. What this probably means is that in heaven what is 
liquid on earth can be solid simultaneously, without having frozen into ice— heaven 
is a place where the usual physical laws not only do not apply but can contradict each 
other, and a traveler unprepared or unfit to appreciate his new surroundings is 


unworthy of being there and risks extreme culture shock— madness or worse. 


The tenth-century Armenian mystical poet St. Gregory of Narek composed a 
series of 95 meditations that are to be imagined by the reader as a progression through 
a kind of imaginary enfilade of physical rooms and mental states like the serial order 
of the hekhaloth-halls: the stages of the Divine Liturgy and the three parts of the 
church building culminating in the holy altar. These divide into three groups of 
chapters or prayers, then, in the text; and the first point of division is at chapter 33, a 
number that has great symbolic significance for the Pythagoreans and later Christians. 
(Numbers, as we are to observe again, matter a lot in Heaven.) Thirty-three is the age 
at which Christ was crucified and rose from the dead; and St Gregory intended 
Chapter 33 to be recited by the celebrant of the Divine Liturgy at the point of the 
consecration of the Host, over and over until he sees a light coming towards him from 
Heaven. This repetitive practice is akin to the induction of ecstasy by the rhythmic 
chanting of a mantra again and again in other traditions. The light itself is a piercing 


of the veil between the upper world and the lower; and St. Gregory refers in the text to 
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“the solid liquid at thy last curtain” (/oytsn matsuats verjmum varagurid). This cryptic, 
alliterative expression uniting opposites refers most likely to the same mysterious 
building material as the marble of the Mishna one is cautioned not to call water. The 
Armenian word for curtain in the text, varagoyr, is almost certainly a loan from 
Middle Iranian, the same source as Hebrew pargod, the word for the curtain in the 
Holy of Holies, as the last and most sacred building of the Temple at Jerusalem was 
known. The Muslim Dome of the Rock now stands on the site. In the Ancient Near 
East the king was concealed by a curtain; the Torah scroll in the Ark is veiled thus in 
the synagogue; and Orthodox churches have a curtain that is drawn to separate the 
laity from the priests during the Divine mystery, the ritual where the chapter of St. 
Gregory’s text is to be employed. The Christian Gospel claims that at the moment of 
Christ’s death on the Cross, the pargod was tom in half. There are multiple 
possibilities of symbolism afforded by Christian typology: the body is the temple of 
the soul and death tears it asunder. Christ’s death, a ransom paid for our sins, shattered 
the temple of the law. His death, preceding resurrection, tore the veil from the face of 
the ultimate mystery of mortality and removed the barrier between the Creator and the 
sons of God— mankind. The last curtain is the one that separates one, then, from the 
ultimate, awesome mystery. In the Christian liturgy that mystery is the 
transubstantiation of the bread into Christ’s body, the breaking of all the defined 
categories of life and death, human and inanimate, the transcendence of all states of 


mind limited by earthly logic, salvation. 


So the halls of heaven are not merely the divan-e ‘am and divan-e khass— the 
public, then privy, chambers of a terrestrial Persian palace, or even the buildings of 
the Temple. They are stages of a mental and spiritual journey that challenge and 
confound the senses of the traveler. If he is unprepared, the experience can lead to 
insanity and death, as indeed happened to some of Rabbi Akiva’s fellow travelers in 
the Mishnaic text. But suppose one arrives at the chariot of the Divine presence 
unscathed. What happens then? On the face of it, the experience is somewhat 
anticlimactic: one participates in the celebration of the angelic liturgy, singing the 
praises of God in the company of the congregation of the cherubic and seraphic hosts. 
But it must be a spectacle of blinding light and color, of vastness and ineffable beauty; 


and emotionally the closeness to God is a state of ecstasy. It is the ultimate nostos, or 
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homecoming, the deepest loss restored and most passionate yeaming fulfilled. 
Ordinary travelers are privileged to take part in this ceremony of the Divine court. 
That is what the pious Jew does; and then he returns to the world to perform the very 
same liturgy, the Qedusha, or Sanctification, every Sabbath in the synagogue, with 
renewed faith. The trip has thus enriched and enhanced that which he habitually does. 
It makes the Sabbath, that crucial punctuation of the rhythm of the week, that much 
holier. One stresses closeness to God, not union. God, the Qur’an explains, is closer to 
man than his jugular vein. But they are not the same; and when the Muslim mystic, 
who experienced fana’, the extinction of the ego and unity with God, and exclaimed 
“T am the Truth!” he was condemned as a blasphemer. The successful traveler to 
Heaven returns enriched, maybe even transformed, but still as his own person, as 


himself. 


Other travelers have more to do than pray in God’s presence. Prophets may 
address the King, with petitions on behalf of their people, or discuss practical 
questions. During the Laylatu ‘l-gadr, the Night of power, the Prophet Mohammed 
woke in the darkest hour, was taken Al-Aqsa, the “farthest mosque”, which was soon 
associated with the Temple Mount in Jerusalem, and then vaulted heavenward 
mounted on a magic steed called Buraq. In the Mi’raj nameh, the Book of Ascent, the 
Prophet when he met God in Heaven was instructed to command Muslims to pray 250 
times a day. In modern Chinese this number is a slang expression for an idiot but it is 
unlikely God was joking. Maybe He wanted everybody to become a Sufi mystic and 
make every breath a prayer, or perhaps He just didn’t get out much and His 
expectations of people were unrealistic. In any case, the Prophet, modest and obedient, 
would have carried this order back down and made it law. So Muslims are fortunate 
that much as Dante had Virgil as a guide when he embarked on the three-part tour of 
The Divine Comedy, the Muslim Prophet traveled in the experienced company of our 
father Abraham— the patriarch to whom one formally traces the three great scheduled 
faiths of the Middle East. (There are many other religions in the region, and a few are 
mentioned here, but in the mainstream Western religion business they are just charter 
airlines— without the Abrahamic accreditation.) Abraham was used to bargaining 
with God, having tried to save Sodom and Gomorrah once by getting the Lord to 


agree to spare the sinful cities of the plain if as few as ten righteous men might be 
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found there. Abraham got the number of daily prayers down to five. So when you’re 


in Heaven, be prepared to bargain. 


Mohammed saw various interesting phenomena in heaven, including a 
gigantic white rooster portrayed in manuscripts that I believe is simply the harbinger 
of the dawn sacred to the Zoroastrian angel Sraosha. The latter survives as Sorush in 
Islam— the only ancient Iranian divine name thus preserved by the later religion— 
and Sogdian Zoroastrian funerary reliefs unearthed near Xi’an depict bird-headed 
humanoids performing rituals: they may represent Sraosha again. These richly 
detailed carven narrative panels are thus a testimony to one of the sources of Muslim 
miniature painting and iconography in later centuries. Persian miniatures did not 
originate by a sort of Islamic parthenogenesis: they are an inheritance of Zoroastrian 
art. The traveler to Heaven, in any case, should not be startled to see a very large bird: 
a rooster, perhaps, or an eagle. In some Iranian silk brocades and silver of the early 
Islamic period it is a giant eagle, rather than the equine Buragq, that ascends to heaven 
bearing a naked human figure— the enfranchised soul, perhaps— secure in its talons. 
It would seem that this is the magical Simurgh bird, whose name is etymologically 
“eagle”; and the artistic composition of the scene is probably owed in part to a Greco- 
Roman source, since that tradition favored the naked body in a way Iran did not. 
Specifically it may derive from a portrayal of the abduction of Ganymede. The latter 
was a handsome Anatolian shepherd boy whom Zeus, the happily married father of 
the gods but a man of catholic tastes, took a fancy to and made his cupbearer (a 
euphemistic job description) on mount Olympus. This snow-capped mountain in 
northern Greece, easily visible from my grandmother’s hometown of Salonica on a 
clear day, is a heaven. But only the gods and their chosen favorites live on Olympus, 
drinking their ambrosia and squabbling with each other. The rest of us, no matter how 
virtuous we are, go down to Hades; and even the heroic, aristocratic few assigned to 
the Elysian fields find their shadowy existence in meadows of pale asphodels so 
depressing that they would rather be slaves on earththan kings of the dead. Elysium is 
evidently quite unlike the Parisian namesake of the place. As my friend and teacher 
Prof. Martin Schwartz of Berkeley once commented on a dream I’d had about a 


departed mutual friend in the Hellenic afterlife, “A Greek hell is bad news.” 
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But there are, happily, other flowering fields for us barbarian non-Hellenes to 
tiptoe through. The Biblical Eden, whose name means simply “pleasure” (mma 'adanim 
is modern Hebrew for delicatessen items at a supermarket), was the garden God made 
for Adam. His name is related to redness, earth, and blood— the ingredients of our 
generically named prototype— and Eden was quite definitely earthly. Eden is thus not 
Heaven stricto sensu, but since it has come to be called Paradise, a synonym of 
Heaven and a metaphorical destination of the souls of the pious after death, we can 
consider it in the survey of heavenly geography. Paradise, Hebrew pardes, Greek 
paradeisos, are both loans from Old Persian again: the *paridaiza was the walled park 
or garden of the Achaemenian King of Kings. It was separate from the palace 
complex but not far away from it— like the park at the far end of the Forbidden City. 
His subordinate satraps constructed lesser palaces and paradeisoi for themselves in 
the far-flung provinces of the empire; so Greeks, Jews, and others might behold them 
without making the long journey as tributaries to the capital. So again, Heaven is 
modeled on an impressive feature of the dwelling of an earthly monarch; and much as 
the throne room has a curtain, the garden has its wall. Heaven is that which is 
inaccessibly above or impenetrably within, and separate from the inferior, the profane, 
hoi polloi. The wall of Eden is convenient to the Biblical myth: once Adam and Eve 
sin by sampling the forbidden fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (in 
the West, an apple since its Latin name is the same as malum, “evil”) and are expelled, 
the wall is there to keep them out and an angel with a flaming sword guards the door. 
Armed guards such as this formidable being are an impressive aspect of the staff of 
any royal palace or government building down to the present day; the traveler to 


Heaven has to be prepared to empty his pockets and pass through the X-ray monitor. 


The imperial paradises of the ancient Persians were stocked with game so the 
king might go hunting whenever he wished; and there was an irrigation system of 
channels— an important feature in a desert climate. These watercourses are lovingly 
stressed in the Islamic image of Paradise in the Qur’an, which was composed in the 
arid desert climate of Arabia. In the book of Genesis, these channels possess an 
additional, cosmic symbolism. They are not mere rivulets but the four main rivers of 
the known world, all made to rise in Eden. The Tigris and Euphrates that define 


Mesopotamia, literally the land between the rivers, both take their course southwards 
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from the Armenian mountains, and these are the two we can still confidently locate. 
What the other names referred to is now less clear. But the symbolism is lucid and 
that is what is more important: four is the number of the earth’s directions, its 
quadrants, the number that establishes its squareness, the squareness of our houses, 
our fields. And for the purposes of Christian symbolism, the four are made to branch 
from a single spring, conveniently rendering them cruciform as well. This squareness 
figures very prominently in the classical Chinese conception of heaven, as we shall 
see presently. And the beginning learner of Chinese easily remembers that the 


character for a country is a square enclosing a map of salient features of its landscape. 


Eden is not outside the known regions of human habitation or distantly above 
the earth, but at the inmost heart of our world, at its center, though access is barred to 
us. It is some distance above us now: medieval accounts agree that it floats over the 
earth, in the air. Not everybody can see it; but according to a medieval legend a band 
of six Armenian monks did, after traveling six months and climbing a great mountain. 
It is strange it took them so long since Eden, Armenian sources aver, is a local 
destination: it hovers in the air just to the northwest of lake Van, in the district of 
Hark’. (In his Discourse on the Terrestrial Paradise, London, 1666, M. Carver avers 
that it is in Sophene, a district bounded by the Euphrates a bit farther to the west.) 
They were not allowed to enter, but they could see the garden and sniff the enchanting 
fragrance of its blossoms. They returned to report what they had smelled and seen to 
St. Nerses the Graceful (died 1173), the Catholicos or supreme patriarch of the 
Armenian Church. He included their description in his Commentary on Genesis, a 
book that, unfortunately, is lost but may tum up in an old and forgotten manuscript 
someday. However a densely illustrated Armenian manuscript from Kaffa in the 
Crimea of the Lives of the Desert Fathers— the early Christian mystics and 
monastics— has a wonderful and unique narrative miniature painting which depicts 
the black-cowled monks climbing the bare gray slopes of the rocky mountain, the 
opulent garden bursting with multicolored flowers above, and, on the right and down 


below, one of them telling St. Nerses about it afterwards. 


We’ve noted walls and rivers as geographical features of Heaven. One should 


note in passing that ancient geography sets limits to the earth itself; and post-Biblical 
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and medieval sources add a wall at the end of the civilized world, erected by 
Alexander the Great to keep out the barbarian hordes of Gog and Magog. Though this 
is an old legend, and is a mere metaphor of any fortress or city wall, perhaps those 
who continued to elaborate it had learned of a real wall like Alexander’s imaginary 
one, erected by the emperors of the fabulously remote realm of Seres, that is, China. 
And as for rivers, Jewish tradition places one, Sambatyon, at the end of the earth as 
well. It is so named because it throws up stones into the air on every day of the week 
but the Sabbath, Aramaic Shambat. Beyond it the hordes of the lost Ten Tribes of 
Israel wait to urupt into the cruel kingdoms of Edom and take vengeance on the 
Gentiles— a variant of the myth of Gog and Magog. When the Mongols invaded the 
West in the 13" century, Armenian and other sources were certain they were Gog and 
Magog. But then life went on, Armenian princes travelled to Karakorum, and 
Armenian artists learned to paint Chinese dragons. Just beyond the dangerous waters 
of Sambatyon are the still more perilous Mountains of Darkness. If you make it you 
will find a well; and in that well is an articulate cat and a chain. Did Pushkin get his 
own learned cat on its golden chain in Ruslan and Ludmila from this myth by some 
circuitous route? And the cat serves faithfully a pair of fallen angels called by various 
names— in a Qur’anic variant of the myth they are the rhyming duo of Zoroastrian 
archangels who preside over the waters and plants, Harut and Marut (Persian Khordad 
and Amurdad). These angels, once introduced by their cat, offer to teach magic to 
travelers for free. One medieval account locates the two, now called Jannes and 
Jambres after another strand of Biblical legend (where they are the magicians who 
opposed Moses at the court of the Egyptian Pharaoh), and their well, not in mountains 
but in a walled garden in Egypt, that proverbial locus of dark sorcery. An early 
modem Armenian poem declares that Jannes and Jambres are the culprits who first 
brought the tobacco plant from Hell and planted it in their evil vegetable patch. So 
walls and rivers are re-arranged and re-situated to create a sinister anti-Eden whose 
denizens are a couple a lot less friendly than Adam and Eve. The world map of 
Andrea Bianco, 1436, situates Eden at the very top, that is, in the East (the North was 
still not the top of the world in mapmaking yet), on a kind of peninsula separated by a 
bay to another peninsula to its left. That other one has the wall of Alexander 
separating it from the mainland; and the hordes of Gog and Magog skulk sullenly 


behind it. On his Edenic peninsula Andrea helpfully marks the inn of St. Macarius, 
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who wanted to visit Eden but was not allowed in.! Macarius did, however, visit the 
kepotaphion, “garden tomb”, or paradeisos, “enclosed garden” of Jannes and 
Jambres.* The sources place this in Egypt, the land of dark sorcery; but for all we 
know, the anti-Eden is just across the bay from Eden itself. So make sure you tum 
right if approaching the shore from the West and visit the right Eden, and don’t eat the 
apples when you get there. If you do find yourself in the wrong one, don’t talk to the 


cat and don’t smoke the weed. Or you could wind up like Alice in Wonderland... 


Another map of Heaven would depict it as a mountain. The Armenian legend, 
as we have seen, has Eden hovering above a high mountain; and one is reminded that 
Zion, a name of the holy city Jerusalem and its temple, is a word whose original 
Hebrew meaning was “mountain summit”. The Temple sat on a vast man-made 
platform on a hill rising above dizzyingly steep valleys. The God of the Prophet Isaiah 
has a “holy mountain” where the lion and lamb lie down together at peace— this is 
clearly a mythical, otherworldly place, a heavenly mountain specifically not of this 
earth or time, where animals instinctive rend and eat each other. Isaiah’s Heaven is 
thus seen not only as another place, but in another age, the Messianic one. The ancient 
Greeks, as we have already seen, considered an earthly mountain, Olympus, the home 
of the gods, though not of the souls of virtuous men; and the ancient Anatolians 
portrayed eagles and other representations of divine beings perched on mountains. So 
Heaven as a mountain peak is another geographical model and one ought to take 
along sturdy hiking boots. For the Japanese and the Polynesians— sea peoples all— 
the Otherworld is not vertically but horizontally distant, lying beyond the illimitable, 
level expanse of the Pacific Ocean. If you belong to an Austronesian culture you have 
to row a canoe. The geographical fact about heaven common to all the atlases of 
human culture is that it is not here. Moreover, once one alights in Heaven, has one 


really arrived, or is there still farther to go? How many heavens are there, stacked like 


' See Jean Delumeau, History of Paradise: The Garden of Eden in Mvth and Tradition, New York: Continuum, 
1995, p. 67, Map 10. 

? See J.R. Russell, “An Armenian Spirit of Time and Place: the Svot,” REArm 36 (2014), in press; and J.R. Russell, 
“Hariit and Mariit: The Armenian Zoroastrian Demonic Twins in the Qur'a@n Who Invented Fiction,” in S. 
Tokhtasev and P. Luria, eds., Commentationes Iranicae: Sbornik statei k 90-letiyu A. Livshitsa, St. Petersburg: 


Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of Sciences and Nestor-Historia, 2013, pp. 469-480. 
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pancakes one on top of the other? Christians agree on seven levels; Siberian shamans 
have to ascend 27 to reach the highest, inhabited by the great Uralo-Altaic god Bai 
Ulgen. So in visiting heaven you may need not only to go from one room to the next, 
and the next; but also up, and up, and up some more. Sometimes a lower heaven may 
be a kind of waiting room, or place of study and preparation (the Latin word 
auditorium has been used) for admission to a higher one. Zoroastrians do not plan to 
stay in Heaven indefinitely: at the end of time, when evil is defeated and the material 
word is purified of imperfection, disease, and death, the souls of men will receive 


their fan i passen, “final body”, and return to live here on earth. 


But let us return to the tactile, visible, and olfactory experience of the place. 
Since the learmed deal mainly with marks on paper, our chosen medium can 
circumscribe our appreciation of existence: one can write down a description of a 
physical place easily enough, or make a map, or even scribble a musical score. But 
how does one write in any precise, descriptive way, of a smell? Yet smell is a sense 
that plunges deepest into human emotion and memory, more evocative often than any 
picture. Smell is a sense that mystics have cultivated and refined in a way savants 
generally do not; so it seems important that it was precisely the aroma of the flowers 
of Paradise that the medieval Armenian travelers focused upon. It suggests a subtle 
sophistication of preparation for the trip. Heaven attracts all the senses, though. In the 
Zoroastrian Hadhokht Nask, the soul upon arrival in Heaven is given spring butter and 
basil to eat. Basil is, as its Greek name implies, the royal herb, its pleasant aroma and 
taste suitable for the divine. It is an earthly plant, though; of food that originated in 
heaven we know the manna of the Bible, a kind of seed with the taste of honey that 
God sent down to the Israelites in the desert of Sinai to make into cakes. Offerings for 
the dead often include food; and it would seem therefore that there are sometimes 
shortages there. In an Annenian folktale, a credulous peasant woman gives the lunch 
she has just cooked for her younger son to a deceitful stranger who claims to be a 
traveler from Heaven and friend of her deceased first born. We Sephardic Jews eat a 
meal of hard-boiled eggs and hard, sweet rolls called roscas at the grave. This is 
picnic food, to be sure; and the togetherness of a family repast at the time of loss and 
place of farewell is therapeutic, a good affirmation of the continuation of life. But 


these are durable viands, too; and metaphorically they are provision for the departed 
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Over the ages, humans imagined various kinds of food in Heaven. The great 
social event of ancient life was dinner with family and friends: funerary bas reliefs 
and frescoes from ancient Greece and Iran eastwards depict the deceased feasting with 
loved ones, reclining on a couch or sitting stiffly at a table, staring out solemnly at the 
viewer, munching bread, drinking wine. Christ’s last full day on this earth, a Thursday 
in the spring month of Sivan of the year AD 30, ended with the Passover seder meal 
with his disciples, its conviviality dampened by premonitions of His arrest, betrayal, 
judgment, and crucifixion on the mom. Numerous frescoes in Roman catacombs, 
whether they be Jewish, Christian, or pagan, depict the family of the deceased at the 
dinner table, eating together. One looked forward to more such occasions and 
reunions. Is the fare of Heaven vegetarian? Man kills for food; and on many 
tombstones from Greece, Anatolia, Armenia, and Iran the somewhat static scene of 
familial culinary exertions is paired with the more dynamic one of the deceased at full 
gallop, hunting on horseback. This exciting and pleasurable exercise was the way our 
ancestors put meat on the table. It was also what a man did to prepare himself as a 
warrior, and in Persian epic poetry the shorthand expression for the way real men— 
the heroes— pass their time, is razm o bazm, “hunting and feasting”. As below, so 
above, it would seem. There is an old joke: a Rabbi, a Priest, and a Mollah are, 
unusually, traveling together. The last night of their journey they have just enough 
food left for breakfast the following moming, and they agree to remember their 
dreams from the end of such a special trip. On the morn, the Mollah tells his friends 
of a dream feasting with the Prophet and being entertained by virgins. The Priest 
describes sitting with Christ as at the Last Supper. ] had insomnia, says the Rabbi, and 
since I figured you guys were up in Heaven feasting, I ate everything we had saved 
for breakfast. So if you’re about to take that long flight to Heaven, with airline cuisine 


to look forward to, have a bite and maybe a tipple afore ye go. 


Pack food for your trip; but also check your wallet. Coco Chanel said the best 
things in life are free; and the second-best are very expensive. The same might be said 
of the afterlife. The ancient Greeks placed an obo/, a small coin, in the mouth of the 


deceased to pay Charon, the ferryman over the river Styx into the otherworld; and the 
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Chinese offer special otherworld paper money for the dead for various necessary 
purchases. Manichaean texts describe heaven as a teeming city, with bazaars— a 
rather ordinary place, compared to the royal precincts and government compounds of 
other imagined heavens. But you need cash to get something at a bazaar. So it would 
suggest, again, that money is useful, no matter whatever one’s cosmology or how 
noble one’s mission. As Cervantes reminds us: an innkeeper whose bill has not been 
paid admonished Don Quixote, Next time you embark on a heroic quest, Sir Knight, 


take along money! As my Mom says, “Rich or poor, it’s good to have money.” 


Heaven also has sound: Rabbi Akiva and other mystics hear the Divine liturgy: 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts! His glory fills all the world! (Qadosh, qadosh, 
gadosh Adonai tseva'ot, melo’ kol ha-arets kevodo.) The Zoroastrian name for heaven 
is garo.demana, literally the “house of song” in Avestan; hence Pahlavi roshn 
garodman, “the luminous house of song” and Armenian gerezman, which has become 
the word for a tomb. (Armenian uses for Heaven drakht, a Persian word meaning, 
simply, a tree— Paradise the park, again.) The Divine liturgy imagined by the Hebrew 
prophets gives us the text but not the score: the composers of religious music have 
striven to approximate the strains of divine songs; and the mathematical affinity of the 
golden section in painting, the widening volute chambers of the nautilus shell, and the 
intervals on the neck of a guitar suggests that harmony and number, the language by 
which the cosmos speaks, may be a musical as well as a verbal language. It would be 
well for the traveler to Heaven to be musically literate, in order fully to appreciate the 
experience; and to have a decent singing voice. Does heavenly music employ 
instruments? The divine beings of ancient Indian mythology called apsaras and 
gandharvas carry lutes; and wherever Indian artistic influence is felt, in the 
iconography of Buddhism and of Zoroastrianism in Sogdiana and along the Silk Road 
into China, the angels hovering in the supernal clouds of the divine worlds flourish 
these instruments. And funerary furniture and offerings, from Egypt to China, supply 
stringed instruments as part of the necessary baggage of the more sophisticated 
otherworld traveler. Bards entertained kings at court with lyric and epic poetry 
chanted to the accompaniment of a lute or harp. But this placid music was punctuated 
for announcements, wars, and the like by the stirring martial blast of trumpets. The 


Jerusalem Temple had its players of the shofar, the trumpet made of a ram’s horn; and 
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God and His host signal the redemption of Israel, or the end of the world, with the 


trump of doom. 


Purists in the Christian tradition abhorred the use of musical instruments in the 
liturgy, preferring to imagine a massed chorus of voices singing in unison. In an early 
modem Armenian folk tale an ambitious priest makes a pact with Satan to advance in 
the hierarchy and become a bishop, on condition that he keep a tiny harp in his robes. 
When he has attained the highest post, the devil’s orchestra bursts out in church with 
the mighty twangs and brays of many instruments: the incriminating object is 
discovered and the sinner is tied to the tail of a horse and let loose to be dismembered 
on the rocks. Clearly Armenian Christianity had no time for the guitar-toting 
practitioners of folk masses. And one recalls that the classical Persian poet Onsori, 
recasting the ancient Greek myth about the invention of the lute from a tortoise shell 
with stretched sinews through which the wind blew, has Ahura Mazda— the good 
Creator God— find the shell. But it is Ahriman, the devil, who shapes and tunes it for 
him. And Onsori adds that what the Greeks call Dionysian song is the music of Harut, 
one of a pair of fallen angels. A boy out-fiddles the devil in American folklore. 
Clearly some music is held to stimulate the lower passions and to conduct the listener, 
not to the House of Song but down the primrose path to Hell. So opinions about what 
one hears in Heaven are divided: some imagine all the orchestra of the Jerusalem 
Temple that the Psalms allude to; while the more puritanical insist on plainsong, 


eschewing even polyphony. 


Who travels to Heaven? The dead, mostly, on their final journey, wait with 
their passports at the gate, hoping to receive a residence permit. Prophets go there to 
ask questions and take orders: ancient Israel has about forty we know of because they 
left writings that were accepted into the canon or are otherwise mentioned in Scripture, 
and some went to Heaven or saw it. Probably many more are unrecorded, since 
prophecy was quite common— there was a place in Jerusalem you could go to be 
enraptured if you wished— and few put brush to papyrus after the trip. There are 
mystics hoping for an ecstatic experience, a fulfillment of their faith, even an erotic 
union with the Divine. Again, considering the numbers who have thronged mystical 


orders over the centuries, we know of only a few from texts. Then there are the 
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frequent fliers, the shamans: with the help of drugs, drums, chants, and other 
techniques they go to the Otherworld for practical purposes— to obtain useful 
knowledge for their communities, to assist the sick, to deal with divinities involved in 
earthly affairs. They go back and forth more than anybody else, on business visas. 
Their drums often have maps of the place. Like all successful businessmen, they 
know how to communicate without a phrase book: shamans of the Hindu Kush region 
whose native language is Burushaski, for instance, display an uncanny proficiency in 
the unrelated Indo-European Shina speech. They also have associates up (or, out) 
there: animal and spirit familiars to help out on trips. A study of Tibetan Buddhists 
calls them “civilized shamans” and that is a good designation for a highly literate 
tradition of immense philosophical sophistication that employs all the panoply of 
shamanistic spirit travel. So it is no surprise that there is a Tibetan guide to the 
intermediate states of the afterlife, the Bardo Thodol, which in English is translated 
imprecisely The Tibetan Book of the Dead on analogy with the well-known ancient 
Egyptian work. The latter inspired The Western Lands of the American writer William 


S. Burroughs— a brilliant guidebook for the otherworld traveler of the present age. 


The word trip will have a special resonance for people of my generation and 
conjure up vivid memories. American young people of the 1960s employed various 
methods, most involving what the Food and Drug Administration calls controlled 
substances, to take very uncontrolled trips. A bad trip left the traveler in much the 
same state as the companions of rabbi Akiva who went mad, or became heretics, or 
died. But tripping to Heaven for the merely curious did not begin with LSD. Lucian of 
Samosata, a second-century satirist author and playwright who grew up among 
speakers of Syriac, Parthian, and Armenian and wrote in Greek, has the curious 
adolescent hero of his Menippus hook up with an enterprising Zoroastrian priest 
named Mithrobarzanes who promises to take him to heaven and hell and back and has 
him perfonn all sorts of ascetic exercises in preparation. He might also have taken 
mang, the hallucinogen employed by the seer Jamaspa at the court of Vishtaspa in 
Zarathustra’s day and by the righteous Viraz, who undertook the dangerous journey in 
a time of universal doubt and despond in order to bring back to the Iranians the 
assurance that their path, the way of Zarathustra and Ahura Mazda, was right. One can 


add to this list accidental travelers: in recent years narrators of near death experiences 
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have made tidy fortunes describing how they walked through tunnels to the light, 
meeting much-missed loved ones before being sent back to serve out the rest of their 


earthly sentence. 


How does one get to heaven? For the Zoroastrians and Muslims, it is a bridge 
over an abyss; another way is ascent, on a ladder or stair. The chief obstacle is what is 
in between our earth and heaven above. Between heaven and earth is the air, the 
intermediate space called in Indic antariksha (“dominion of between”), in Armenian, 
anjrpet (“not-water-dominion”). Christians populate it with demons, and it is a place 
of danger. One can climb a ladder. The Greek saint who had a vision of this, St. John 
Climacus (that is, of the climax, “ladder”), beheld demons at every rung trying to drag 
the traveler down with various temptation; angels try to assist the worthy. The Hebrew 
for a ladder is swllam, the word used of Jacob’s Ladder; and the Ethiopic is ma ‘areg; 
from the latter Christian culture was loaned Arabic mi‘raj, for the Prophet’s night 
journey. The word szl/am is used as well in Islamic texts; but it is the former term that 
has yielded “mirage”, the English word for a deceptive vision that evaporates as you 
approach it. The Spanish Catholic mystic, San Juan de la Cruz, whose family were 
converted Jews, employs the ladder in his great poem. Perhaps he knew the earlier 
Hebrew text of the eleventh-century Spanish Jewish poet Moshe ben Ya‘agov Ibn 
Ezra: Hegitsoti tenumat ra ‘ayonai/ Le-yashen ta’avat nafshi v-‘einai./ Ve-tarti kholfot 
ha-zman be-libi/ Le-hashmi‘a ‘atidotav le-aznai... Akhapes bo khaddar hokhma ve- 
a‘al/ be-li sullam elei ginat ‘adanai. “I roused my thoughts from their slumber/ To put 
to sleep the desire of my (lower) soul and eyes./ And I tumed over in my heart the 
changes of time/ To let my ears hear the things to come... I shall seek in Him the 
chamber of wisdom and ascend/ Without a ladder to the gardens of my Edens.” The 
pious man, the Rabbis say, has a ladder in his inner room: that is, a means of ascent to 


heaven within his heart.! 


Another means of travel is a bridge spanning the interval between worlds. 


Zoroastrians believe that the soul on the fourth moming after death ascends on the 


' See S. Solis Cohen and H. Brody, Selected Poems of Moses ibn Ezra, Philadephia, PA: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1934, pp. 6-9; and V.A, Altmann, “The Ladder of Ascension,” in Studies in Mysticism and Religion 


presented to Gershom G. Scholem, Jerusalem, Israel: Magnes Press, 1967, pp. 1-32. 
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rays of the rising sun to the mountain of judgment (Middle Persian chagad i dadig) 
and begins to cross the Bridge of the Separator (chinvato peretu in Avestan). For the 
righteous it is a safe nine spear-lengths in width; but for the damned it narrows to the 
sharp edge of the blade of a sword and the doomed plummet through the air into hell. 
On the famous Wirkak sarcophagus, made for the tomb of a Sogdian communal leader 
(sapao) in China, there is a roiling sea beneath the bridge from which the horrible 
fanged jaws of monsters rear up in hungry anticipation. When the bas-relief was 
discovered, I was among several scholars who immediately connected it to the 
description of the soul’s peril in the Parthian Manichaean funerary hymns Angad 
Roshnan and Huyadagman published by Boyce and revised by Sundermann. The 
third-century Sasanian high priest Kartir, a foe of Mani, induced an out-of-body 
psychanodia in which he crossed the bridge and confronted a leonine monster on it. 
So there was some variation in the way Iranians of the pre-Islamic era, whether they 
were Zoroastrians or Manichaeans, imagined the perilous experience of crossing the 
bridge between the worlds. The journey might be made after death or as a shamanistic 
traveler in life: either way, it was perilous, and accomplishing it was proof of the 
pilgrim’s piety and bravery. Islam borrowed the myth of the Zoroastrian bridge of the 
separator, making it the thickness of a hair; and the Armenians, who had once been 
Zoroastrians themselves, adopted as Christians the Islamic image in their folk beliefs 


as the maze kamu, “the bridge made of (a single strand of) hair”. 


Various activities take place in Heaven. Travelers arrive and make their way 
through the halls of the palace, one by one, trying to maintain their sanity. The 
arriving souls of the dead are offered local basil and butter or munch on the box 
lunches thoughtfully deposited in their tombs and pyramids. They unpack their huge 
trunks full of musical instruments, terracotta horses, servants, and carriages (all of 
which stretch and spring to life), and count their money, subtracting, if they are Greek 
the obol they have paid Charon for the ferry crossing of the Styx. Heaven’s angelic 
bureaucracy is large. Even in the timelessness of eternity it takes a while to rummage 
through books of judgment, sort out entry visas, supervise events on earth, and report 
to superiors. Alasdair Gray’s novel Lanark is a modem satire on the bureaucratic 
tangles of the otherworld. The emperor himself, God, head of the pyramidal heavenly 


corporation, sits on a throne and several orders of angels and mystics sing His praises. 
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And what is He himself doing? Genesis and the Qur’an agree that He created the 
universe by an utterance: His thought and act are one. But the Qur’an observes that 
God is of such a kind that when he decides on a matter He says “Be” and it is (Aun, fa 
yakurnu). His language has a special power: words really are deeds, at least when He 
is talking. (He teaches with a pen, qalam, too: the divine language has a system of 
writing.) But what is striking about Divine grammar here is the use of the present 
tense. It prompts a question: Is God still creating, or was Genesis a one-off? Was there 
one big bang or are there many? Parallel universes and multiple dimensions? Is he the 
deus otiosus of the Deists, a retired God done with doing, just tinkering now and then 
with the cosmic clock He made to keep it running? A traveler preparing to visit 
Heaven may ponder these questions for quite practical reasons: the Jewish Kabbalists 
who used to go there studied not only Ma’aseh Merkava, the Work of the (Divine) 
Chariot, which deals with where He sits and how to get there, but Ma’aseh Bereshith, 
the Work of Genesis, and Sefer Yetsira, the Book of Creation, both of which are about 
what He did, or still does. Part of their technique of travel was psychotropic: they 
hyperventilated and chanted repetitive mantras based on permutating patterns of the 
22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Shamans do much the same, speeding the process 
(they do this for a living and with lots of customers time is money) by adding drugs, 
from the mang of the ancient Iranians and the amanita muscaria or fly agaric 
mushroom of the Siberians to the ayahuasca, peyote, and psilocybin of the Americas. 
Perhaps the ancient Israelites had similar drugs: the visionary prophet Ezekiel 
mentions peneg, which could be bangha, hemp. This is all standard stuff, on the level 
of the advice in a Lonely Planet guide. But let us focus on the issue of Creation. The 


Rabbis also made golems. 


What is a golem? According to some cosmological systems condemned as 
heretical by a triumphant Christianity, God did not create the world ex nihilo, from 
nothing, but from pre-existing undifferentiated matter, hy/e in Greek. According to 
one strand of cosmological speculation that took hold in the Balkans, God stared at 
the ocean, the primordial abyss, and was at a loss about how to make the world. A 
duck named Satanael, that is, the devil with the divine suffix El, “God”, tacked on, cf. 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel and the rest, helpfully plunged down to the bottom 


of the bottomless and brought up some mud— some hyle, that is— for God to work 
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with. There is a sort of parallel to this myth that was current among Zoroastrians that 
we know about through contemptuous references to it in Armenian and Manichaean 
literature: Ahura Mazda was at a loss as to how to create light till a demon named 
Mahmi showed him. So a golem is an artificial man one makes from an inert lump of 
clay— golem is the rough Hebrew equivalent of hyle, raw material— and animates by 
employing complex rituals, perambulations, recitations of complex alphabetic patterns. 
The most famous historical, or, one should say, legendary golem is the one Rabbi 
Loew made in Prague to protect his fellow Jews from attackers motivated by the 
infamous blood-libel— and to help him out around the house. If monsters and robots 
did not become unmanageable or go berserk we would not bother to compose stories 
about them; and Rabbi Loew’s had to be put down and disassembled. The pieces are 
supposedly in the attic of the ancient Prague synagogue. Pure science fiction; but the 
great Israeli scholar of Jewish mysticism Gershom Scholem argued that some 
accounts of the ancient mystics actually trying to make these Frankensteins avant la 
lettre are true. Maybe in altered states of consciousness they even believed for a time 
that they had succeeded. As the writer Michael Chabon explains, “The ritual itself was 
the point of the exercise: performing it... would induce a kind of ecstatic state, as the 
adept assumed a privilege ordinarily reserved for God above: the making of a world. 
It was analogical magic: as the Kabbalist is to God, so is a golem to all creation: a 
model, a miniature replica, a mirror— like the novel— of the world.”! The 
implication of the practice is that God is still making worlds. The traveler to Heaven 
will see this happening and ought to prepare himself by leaming something about it, if 


only better to appreciate the spectacle, to get the most out of his encounter with God 


the Creator. 


The Book of Creation mentioned above, Sefer Yetsira, is a very concise 
treatise— an outline or sketch, almost— of fewer than ten pages, on two subjects. The 
first is the contraction of the Divine essence away from an infinitely small point and 
the emanation of ten quanta, or atoms, or spheres, or counters of Divine energy and 
qualities— the sephiroth— into it. These are linked together by the 22 letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, each forming a pathway, to form a pattern, a matrix of existence, 


that is simultaneously the Tree of Life that grew in Eden and suffuses the living 


! Michael Chabon, “The Recipe for Life”, Maps and Legends, San Francisco: McSweeney, 2008, p. 164. 
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worlds, the body of the Primordial Man Adam Kadmon that enables us to understand 
the physiology of golems, and Jacob’s Ladder— the vehicle of ascent and descent 
from Heaven. They are abstract qualities, static directions, and motions all at once.! 
The ten sephiroth are also— since Divine essence can be made different things and 
kinds of things at once— the ten dimensions: North, South, East, and West (or in 
Greek, Adam again, formed of Anatole (East), Dysis (West), Arktos (North) and 
Mesembria (South)— a nifty cosmological acronym); up and down; beginning and 
end; and good and evil. In the cosmic scheme, good and evil are just... directions. The 
other half of the text has two wheels moving in opposite directions, each with the 22 
letters on it, forming 231 possible bilateral roots mechanically. Meanings are assigned 
to these arbitrarily, resolving in one stroke, as the great historian of Kabbalah 
Professor Joseph Dan of the Hebrew University once observed, the problem of the 
relation of the signifier to the signified. Although the text of Sefer Yetsira, only a few 
pages in length in all, may be witness to a large and long tradition of cosmology— the 
snow-capped, miniscule acme, as it were, of a giant mountain of linguistic and 
mathematical speculation hidden from us by the clouds of time— it still stands 
strangely and starkly alone in Jewish thought. That is in contrast to the analogous 
corpus of Indian tradition on mantra and yantra or the huge library of commentary in 
China on the triadic and hexagrammatic system of 64 permutations of the binary 
system of broken and solid lines of the / Ching and the creative action of Yin and 
Yang in the wheel of being (cf. the two wheels of the Sefer Yetsirah, perhaps). The 
isolation and esoteric status of the Jewish text contrasts with the centrality and 
visibility of these systems in India and China and allows one to hazard the suggestion, 
at least, that Israel might have received the system, unique and exotic in its own 
milieu, or been inspired to shape it, from another culture where it was commonplace. 
This tantalizing hypothesis need not worry the traveler to Heaven; but wherever in 
Asia he hails from it would seem that a little knowledge of math and physics (and 


perhaps harmonics, too) will go a long way to helping him speak the idiom of Heaven, 


‘TS. Eliot in the poem “BurntNorton” of Four Quartets evokes the ten stages of the dark night of the soul of St. 
John of the Cross as sephiroth, though it is unlikely he knew them as such, much less anything about Kabbalah or 
the Sefer Yetsira: “The detail of the pattem is movement,/ As in the figure of the ten stairs.” “Here the impossible 
union/ Of spheres of existence is actual.” See also Helen Gardner, The Composition of “Four Quartets”, New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1978, p. 89 and n. 
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a powerful one in which words do not just denote things, but create them. . 


It is possible that one may be understood speaking earthly languages in 
Heaven, though preferably the sacred ones: Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic. Dr. John Dee, 
court astrologer to Queen Elizabeth, used a scrving stone and chart, and the assistance 
of a decidedly shady Welsh amanuensis, to converse with angels in a rather 
cacophonous language and crabbed, inelegant script— both hitherto wholly 
unknown— that he called Enochian, after an enigmatic early figure in Genesis who 
went to Heaven without dying first. Arriving and realizing one has to know Enochian 
would be an unpleasant surprise; but fortunately there are dictionaries available in the 
better occult bookshops. Musing about the heavenly idiom is invariably involved with 
speculation about the primal language, the speech of Paradise. For all men spoke only 
one before the power of Heaven shattered the tower of Babel (which had been erected 
in order to get there: skyscraper as ladder). The dispersion of men and the confusion 
of tongues leading to the present plethora of languages ensued. This aetiological myth 
expresses a longing, not only to know our beginnings, but to repair the sundered, to 
restore to our factious race an imagined and lost human unity and harmony. For early 
Christians, Hebrew was the primal speech; but what with anti-Semitism and the 
growth of local nationalisms, other languages became candidates for official status. 
Some philosophes of the eighteenth century Verkldrumg nominated Chinese, because 
of its melodic tonal aspect and monosyllabic structure, both of which they regarded as 
aspects of a primordial linguistic capacity. And it employed hieroglyphics, the most 


ancient kind of writing. So it had to be first. Why not? Xwexi Hanyu! 


Heaven’s inhabitants might be curious to know about the traveler’s home. 


Americans like to say that our political differences end at the water’s edge; and it may 


be prudent for the visitor to Heaven to present a positive image of the Earth’s friendly 
relations and shared values. A good way to do this is to stress that the relation between 
heaven and earth is not of competing tribes claiming special relationships but of a 
moral reciprocity that harmoniously extends over all. “As above, so below,” declares 
the Western Hermetic maxim. The chapter “Inward Traveling” of the Guanzi affirms 
this: “For the heavens (tian) the ruling [principle] is to be regular (zheng): for the 


earth (di), the ruling principle is to be level (ping)... If you can be regular and tranquil; 
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only then can you be stable (ding).” David Pankenier, in a study of the beginnings of 
Chinese writing, proposes that the latter word, meaning also “right”, would have been 
written originally with a homonymous glottograph consisting of a simple square.! 
These geometric metaphors of rectitude have, it would seem, a geographic implication, 
too: both Heaven and Earth have four sides each. Heaven and Earth are 
complementary in a marital and conjugal sense, also. In the earliest recorded 
Armenian religious hymn, Heaven, Earth, and the Sea are all in labor to give birth to 
he fiery Zoroastrian divinity Vahagn (Avestan Verethraghna). The poem contains an 
intricate play on the etymologically related words for Heaven (erkin) and Earth (erkir), 
both of which contain the common root erk-, meaning “two”, from Proto-Indo- 
European *dw-; the word-play is extended logogrammatically in the hymn to the 
homonymous verb erkner, “labored”, to suggest that Heaven and Earth have lain 


together for the god to be bom out of the womb-like sea. The linguist Luc Baronian 


has proposed that Armenian erkat’, “iron”, which seems early to have been loaned 
into neighboring languages, was formed with the -at’ suffix one finds, for instance, in 
arcat’, “silver”, from the erk- root. One observes that this would accord with the 
cosmological conceptions of ancient cultures to Annenia’s west and east— as is often 
the case, with Armenia presenting a strikingly individual reflex of these concepts. 
Heaven as iron: Iranian and Old Indic asman, “sky, heaven”, cognate to Greek akme 
“stony mountain summit” and Russian kamen’ “stone”, implies Heaven was a dome 
or level of adamantine rock; in the Gathas of Zarathustra, Ahura Mazda clothes 
himself in “the hardest stones” (aseno khraozhdishteng). The word for “stone” 


becomes “iron” in later Iranian. This is undoubtedly analogous to the sky-mantle 


found in other mythologies, notably in the cosmic Psalm 104 of the Bible. 


For the Iranians, the hard stone of heaven was perceived originally as an egg- 
shaped shield enclosing the created world, with the sea filling the lower part and the 
earth a disk floating upon it. When the evil Ahriman assaulted the cosmos, the Pahlavi 
Bundahishn, or Book of Creation explains, he punctured the egg from below in the 


shape of a snake and was then trapped in the center of the earth, which fled to form 


| See David W. Pankenier, “Getting ‘Right’ with Heaven and the Origins of Writing in China,” in Li Feng and 
David P. Branner, eds., Writing and Literacy in Early China, Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2011, pp. 41, 


49. 
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the mountains, the space vacated becoming the hollow funnel of hell. So the shield 
that protected the world from Ahriman is now his prison. The Manichaeans, who 
inverted this dualist cosmology in such a way as to suggest that the evil spirit, not the 
good God, fashioned the world, regarded the stone or iron sky as a prison wall for us. 


We are spirits in the material world, as the English rock band The Police sing. Our 


task is liberation: Mani’s Parthian followers appropriated the Buddhist Sanskrit term 
punya, “merit”: by accumulation of pun, which to them was not transcendent morality 
but just a kind of rocket fuel, we attain the escape velocity to crash through the 
guards’ barriers and travel to the remote heaven (parnivran, from Buddhist 
parinirvana) of the true and alien God, who has nothing to do with the evil of 
materiality. That is a rather sardonic understanding of virtue; and accordingly, the 
journey to heaven for the Manichaean is not so much an ascent as an escape. Clearly, 
Manichaeans and other Gnostics when they want to see Heaven have a different 
destination in mind than Jews, Christians, Muslims, and Zoroastrians. Or maybe not, 
and we all go to the same place and just don’t know it. Once upon a time, an angel 
conducting a visitor around Heaven asked him to be quiet while passing one particular 
cloud with people on it playing harps. Why? he asked. Oh, said the angel, That’s the 


place for the Catholics. They think they’re the only ones here. 


The first man in space, the Soviet cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin, dutifully reported 
to Moscow that he saw neither God nor angels up there. Imagine there’s no heaven, 
sang John Lennon some years later— above us, only sky. Christ taught, according to 
Luke, that the Kingdom of Heaven is within you: don’t look upwards, look into your 
heart. A great Chinese poet, calligrapher, and statesman experienced the same insight, 
though he expressed in an intriguingly different way: he once mused that we look up 
at the stars and say that is Heaven; but those in the stars look towards us and say that 
is Heaven, so surely we are in Heaven. Chairman Mao Zedong’s verse suggests it is 
our responsibility to make life on earth socially, politically, economically like what we 
imagine the happy state of heaven to be. This takes the ancient ideas of what is regular, 
level, and right, and adds to them an imperative of ethical action. Looking up from 
Heaven, the traveler may see our blue orb of jasp in the blackness of space, and 


realize it is time to come home. 
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You are returning from Heaven, and like any tourist you would like to bring 
back a souvenir. The English visionary poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge once mused: 
What if a man dreamed of Eden and awoke holding a flower from there? Yes, he 
replied wryly to his own question. Yes, and what then? The science fiction writer H.G. 
Wells, who visited the young Soviet Union and reported “I have seen the future and it 
works,” wrote The Time Machine, about a future that did not work. In the year 
802,701 the surface of the earth is a garden inhabited by the beautiful, indolent Eloi, 
who are fed, clothed, and housed by the ugly subterranean working class of Morlocks, 
who climb up the wells from the machinery of their caverns to take a few Eloi to eat. 
The time traveler saves a lovely Eloi maiden, first from drowning, then from hungry 
Morlocks. She loves him and gives him a flower. When he escapes back to the past, to 
late-Victorian London, and the time machine flickers into solidity in his laboratory he 
finds himself still clutching the blossom, answering Coleridge’s question. Wells’ 
Paradise is distant in time; and more recent science fiction offers the same answer 
with a trip instead through space. The American Battlestar Galactica imagines 
humans from a distant galaxy who have created cybernetic slaves to support their 
luxurious way of life. The slave robots, endowed with feelings, rebel and destroy the 
planet: the surviving men take off across the cosmos to find the true earth where, 
according to an ancient myth, the human race originated— our world. But they land in 
empty ruins: we have already destroyed this Eden and all its inhabitants in a nuclear 
holocaust. What then? asked Coleridge. The answer is: It doesn’t matter. Human 
beings have created both heaven and hell, and the most beautiful flower means 
nothing if it does not grow in a garden where all of us are equally the gardeners, living 
in a just society, performing meaningful labor, enjoying together the fruits of all the 
material and spiritual culture of the planet. Some decades ago, Chairman Mao spoke 
to the miners of Anyang. He drew the first character, shaped somewhat like the 
Roman capital letter I, of the word gongzuo, “labor”. The upper and lower horizontal 
bars, he explained, are Heaven and Earth. The straight and true vertical line that 


supports heaven, that makes the cosmos whole, is the strong back of the worker. 


I began this excursion through heaven with the invocation of a fiction. But as 
Brian Boyd has argued in his work on the genesis of stories, fiction is an evolutionary 


adaptation. Humans are awkward bipeds with a long adolescence: we don’t run as fast 
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as tigers and we don’t acquire intuitive survival skills as soon as wolves. It is only by 
dreaming and imagining, of creating unreal situations and crafting solutions for them, 
that we survive. Creative work, writing stories, painting art, is part of the labor 
whereby we survive and evolve. The anthropologist Weston La Barre called this 
lifelong process neoteny: we retain an awkward adolescence throughout our lives, 
always learning, always trying out the new. Heaven is just such a useful fiction, a 
meditation, like Thomas More’s Utopia, on how to make life here better and fairer, as 
well as a reflection on how things are, what we like best. The dystopias of Wells, of 
the spacemen of battle star Galactica, are equally wamings about how these heavens, 


if we are not careful, can become hells. 


When I was a boy my father gave me a book he had enjoyed when he was 
little. Shvambrania, a memoir of childhood by the Soviet writer Lev Kassil, is named 
after an imaginary country the author and his little brother Oska invented in their 
childhood in the town of Pokrovsk on the Volga river. Meanwhile, Russia plunged 
into the First World War, then the Revolution and Civil War, and the Kassil family 
walked out of the old Russian Empire into the new Soviet Union as the book ended. 
Yes, and what then? I wrote a letter, rather a message in a bottle, to the Writers’ 
Union— this was in 1962, in the midst of the Cuban crisis, and one might as well 
have been sending a message to the Moon— asking Kassil, wherever he was, whether 
he still played with Shvambrania and what language its people spoke. Some weeks 
later an envelope from Moscow with a big hammer and sickle arrived from the Moon, 
from the far galaxy, from the year 802,701, from Kassil. “Dear Jimmy,” Kassil wrote, 
and I now paraphrase from memory, “as we make a new life which will be really 
better for everybody, the dream of Shvambrania that Oska and I played has become 
real. The Shvambranians used to speak only Russian; but as the book has been 
translated into many languages they have become polyglots, speaking many 
languages. The Shvambranian admiral Ardelar Keys had a ship; and I have a boat 
named after it, which I gave to the cadets of a school on the Moscow river. But I kept 
the Shvambranian flag on it, which I now dip three times for you.” The letter, my 


flower from the future, was sealed with a cork stamp of the arms of Shvambrania. 


We have taken quite a trip together, talking about golems and cash, lunches 
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and banquets, gardens, palaces, songs and orchestras, exotic languages, cosmic 
geometries, mountains, bridges, ladders, and sea monsters with snapping teeth. The 
traveler to heaven is a polyglot, like the modern Shvambranian: he speaks Armenian 
and Greek, Hebrew and Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. And he has to know a bit about 
Buddhism and Confucianism, Judaism and Islam, Zoroastrianism and Hinduism. 
Many dreams of many people across the ages and the lands. “If you dream alone, it’s 
just a dream,” says a Brazilian folk song. “If you dream together, it’s reality.”! As the 
First World War of the last century was grinding towards its end my grandfather, a 
working class printer born a slum in lower Manhattan, joined some other people like 
the journalist John Reed, who was to write Ten Days that Shook the World and rest in 
the Kremlin wall. The Communist Party of the USA and the people who as “fellow 
travelers” supported some of its aims, shared with revolutionaries around the world 
the dream of making a heaven on earth for the dispossessed and the exploited. In the 
decades that followed, they were pioneers in the struggle for civil rights for Black 
people. Many of them fell in the desperate and lonely battle against fascism in Spain. 
They joined the fight against the imperialist exploitation of China. I grew up with a 
photo Grandpa had in his study of Dr. Norman Bethune, who came to participate in 


the liberation struggle of this country. 


I’m very honored to be here. After the cataclysms of the last two centuries, 
China’s present successes, achieved through hard work and intelligence alone— 
without colonial rapacity, without natural resources plundered and sold— bring 
happiness to my heart. Weary cynics where I come from used to say anybody who is 
not a Communist before age thirty has no heart; but anybody who is, after age thirty, 
has no head. At sixty I fear I’m still like a child, very much a neotenic dreamer, still 
awkward and learning, taking trips and having a hard time keeping a straight face. 
Perhaps a bit like your scholar poets of the Tang dynasty, living in the mountains and 
getting drunk with their friends. But J really do hope that in this vexed world we will 
renew our collective commitment to the values and labor of world culture, that we 
will all dream together, our collective work building the only heaven there is, right 
here, in this palace, this garden, this holy mountain called planet earth. I’m happy to 


be your fellow traveler on this trip. So in two of the languages of Heaven, to the men 


'P.M., Bolo ‘bolo, New York: Semiotexte, 1985, p. I. 
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and women whose rectitude supports the sky, Proletarier fun ale lender, fereynikt zikh! 
That is Yiddish for Quan shijie wuchanzhe lianhe, Qilai! Workers of the world, unite! 
And, Zhonghua renmin gongheguo, Wan sue! Long live the People’s Republic of 


China. God bless you. 


Plates. 


1 and 2. The Creation of the world and Eden, from the medieval Sephardic Haggadah 
of Sarajevo. 

3 and 4. Anselm Kiefer, Shevirat ha-kelim (“Smashing of the vessels”, the emanation 
of the world) and Sefer Hechaloth (“The Book of the [Heavenly] Mansions”). 

5. The six monks at the gates of Eden, Kaffa Lives of the Fathers (Annenian 
Patriarchate of St. James’ MS 285). 

6. Detail of Eden and Alexander’s wall from the map of Andrea Bianco. 

7. Heaven, from a MS of the ‘Amida (“Standing” or “Eighteen Blessings”) prayer, by 
JR. Russell. 


Plate 1. | Plate 2. 
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Plate 3. 


Shevirat Ha-Kelim, Chapelle de la Salpétriére, Paris 
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Land of Gog and Magog Flospice of St. Macarius 
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Plate 7. 
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THe INTERRUPTED Feast. 


By James FL Russell, 
Harvard University. 


“Vou bring forth a great feast. including a magnificent table, chairs, service, and food and drink. The 
feast takes | har bo consume, and the heneficial effects de pet get in encil thia howe hearer, Every 
creature partaking of the feast is cured of all diseases, sickness, amd nausea: beconves imenume to 
polaan for 12 hours; and gains LdB temporary bit points © | pole per tw cadter levels (maximum + 
10) after imbibing the nectar-bike beverage that is part of the feast. The ambrosial food that is 
consumed grants each createre that partakes a +1 morale bonus on attack rolls and Will saves and 
iimanlty to fear effects for 12 hours, 


Uthe feast i interrapted for amy reacon, the spell is ruined and all effects of the spell are negated." 


— “Heroes Feast, Conporation (Creation)": instractions for a computer game. 


Philip of Macedon had a concubine named Olympias, The story goes that an 
Egyptian priest named Nectanebos, or perhaps the god Zeus Ammon, fathered a boy 
on ber. Philip cast her out after some years and married his sister Cleopatra instead. 
The boy, by now a champion athlete, charged into the wedding feast and made a 
cutting remark: a joker named Lysius looked at the youth and added that he hoped 
Philip's next son might look like Philip. The young man, enraged, killed the jester 
with a goblet. Philip drew his sword but stumbled over his couch: the youth, 
mocking him, seized the sword and had at the guests, wounding most of them. It was 
the wedding brawl of the Centaurs and Lapiths all over again, or Odysseus and 
Telemachus massacring the suitors of Penelope as they dined, comments the 
nanrator, Alexander the Great, in the Romance of Ps.-Callisthenes, had spoiled the 
party in truly classic fashion. The story was popular in Armenian translation and has 
echoes [in later literature! 


1AM. Wolohojian, tr. from Arm. The Romance of Alexander the Great by Psewdo- 
Callicthenes, New York: Columbia University Press, 1969, pp. 41-42: on the tradition, 
see |.R. Russell, “The Mother of All Heresies: A Late Mediaeval Armenian Text on the 
Yutkoparik,” REArm 24, 1993, pp. 272-293; and “Sasanian Yarns: The Problem of the 
Centaurs Reconsidered,” Atti dei Convegni Lincei, 201, La Persia ¢ Bisanzio, Roma: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 2004, pp. 411-436, This paper evolved duringa 
seminar on Iranian apocalyptic at Harvard in the Fall Term of 2014 with Walter 
Scott Chahanovich, PhD candidate in the NELC department and friend, to whom Iam 
grateful for many stimulating discussions and learned insights. 
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Dining, feasting, was and has always remained a sanctified activity in most 
human cultures, with special rituals and etiquette abandoned in many other areas 
and customs of modern life. In the Near East in particular, rules of hospitality so 
deeply rooted as to define the quality of human character itself form a protective 
ring around banqueting couch, dinner table, and seat cushion. The feast 
recapitulates and reaffirms the social order; and violation of its rules is social chaos. 
The order of precedence to be followed in seating arrangements was so strict in 
ancient Armenia that it was set forth in a special text, the Gahnamak or “Book of 
Places” that specified the place of each naxarar, or hereditary dynast, in the xoran, 
the banqueting pavilion of the king. In the History of P‘awstos Buzand, the fourth- 
century Sasanian king Sabuhr II insults his guest in Persia, the Armenian king Arak 
II, by seating him at the foot of the table at a feast: the Armenian disrupts the meal 
with a torrent of abuse, declaring the Persian king an upstart and usurper and 
ordering him to yield the head of the table to him, since it is his, Arsacid, line that are 
the legitimate rulers. ArSak is arrested on the spot and bundled away in chains to 
languish and die in the dreaded prison called the Fortress of Oblivion.2 The 
Sasanian, at the behest of his Magian advisors, had earlier sprinkled Armenian soil 
under where the Armenian king was seated in the pavilion, hence ArSak’s candor— 
the premise being that one speaks boldly and truthfully on native ground. Violation 
of the rules that guarantee the safety of a dinner guest and the sanctity of the 
occasion is so grave an offense that Armenian even has a special compound word 
which might properly be applied to the Persian’s behavior, setananeng “being 
deceitful at table”.3 One does not interrupt a feast; but one also does not violate its 
rules. 


And there is also an order of the activities to which feasting belongs. In 
ancient Iran, the customary and cherished occupations of noblemen and kings form 
a rhyming pair, Persian razm 6 bazm, “war and feasting”, in that order. The former 
word is found in Arm. pate-razm, “war”; the latter, in bazm-oc‘ “feasting couch”. One 
went on the hunt, or to war, and then returned to feast: on Armenian funerary bas- 
reliefs the deceased is shown as an armed horseman, diadem of victory or blessing 
or both in hand, arriving at a banquet.‘ That is the natural order of things, as much 


2N.G. Garsoian, tr. and comm., The Epic Histories (Buzandaran Patmut‘iwnk’), 
Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 8, Cambridge, MA, 19839, IV.iii (pp. 169-173). 

3 See J.R. Russell, “Two Notes on Biblical Tradition and Native Epic in the Book of 
Lamentation of St. Grigor Narekac‘i,” REArm 22, 1990-91, pp. 135-45. 

4 One such bas-relief is discussed in J.R. Russell, “On The Image of Zoroaster,” lecture 
at the conference “Looking Back: Zoroastrian Identity Formation Through Recourse 
To The Past,” School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 11-12 
October 2013, in connection with the opening of the exhibition “The Everlasting 
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in the hereafter as in this world. When the order is reversed: when a feast is 
interrupted and the host, usually a nobleman and hero, is called off to fight— it 
signifies a moment of particular crisis, often a turning point that results in death. 
This study explores two such instances of what one may define as the topos of the 
interrupted feast in Armenian literature, both enshrined in highly ritualized 
genres— elegy within a lament, and heroic epic narrative within a chronicle. Both 
come from the same region and period: the Armeno-Syrian borderlands in the 
Crusader period, spanning the 10-12 centuries. One text celebrates the heroism 
of a scion of the ancient Pahlawuni noble house; the other issues from the pen of a 
Pahlawuni patriarch of the Armenian Church. I compare both to a third and undated 
text, the folk ballad of prince Aslan, which sets out the topos in a stark, elemental 
way and elaborates it, engaging other psychological and spiritual themes with 
resonances in Ancient Greece and Buddhist India— one recalls that Armenia is at 
the midpoint between those western and eastern exemplars of the types of Indo- 
European poetics and thought.5 The ballad of Aslan was recorded in modern times 
from oral informants; but some form of it might have been a part of a heroic epic 
cycle of the heroes and princes of Sophene, Arm. Cop‘k’, in Western Armenia: an 
analogous tale supplies an ending to the Byzantine Akritic cycle that took shape in 
nearby Melitene (modern Malatya). 


The Catholicos of the Armenian Church, St. Nersés Snorhali (ca. 1102-1173), 
wrote in the middle of the path of his life the Lament over the fall of the ancient 
Syrian Christian city of Edessa (modern Urfa, in Turkey) to Muslim invaders. Otb 
Edesioy belongs, then, to the Silver, or Cilician, Age of Armenian literature.§ Its 
language, though still a Classical idiom, is syntactically light and flowing; and the 
vocabulary is leavened by contemporary expressions and loans from the languages 


Flame: Zoroastrianism in History and Imagination,” Brunei Gallery, SOAS, in press in 
Sarah Stewart, ed., Proceedings (2014). 

5 On the method of “triangulation” of an Armenian mythological theme or type 
between Greece and India, see J.R. Russell, “The Armenian Shrines of the Black 
Youth (t‘ux manuk),”Le Muséon 111, fasc. 3-4, 1998, pp. 319-43. 

6 Manik Mkrt¢‘yan, ed., Nersés Snorhali, Otb Edesioy, Erevan: Academy of Sciences of 
the Armenian SSR, 1973. The text was translated and annotated by Theo Van Lint, 
“Lament on Edessa by Nersés Snorhali,” in K. Ciggaar and H. Tenle, eds., East and 
West in the Crusader States, II, Leuven: Peeters, 1999, pp. 49-105. All translations 
here are my own. For a study of St. Nersés’ life, works, use of pre-Christian motifs, 
attitudes towards Islam, and experience of its assaults see J.R. Russell, “The Credal 
Poem Hawatov xostovanim (“I confess in faith”) of St. Nerses the Graceful,” in J.J. van 
Ginkel et al., eds., Redefining Christian Identity: Cultural Interaction in the Middle East 
since the Rise of Islam, Orientalia Lovanensia Analecta 134, Leuven, 2005, pp. 185- 
236. 
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of neighboring peoples. But itis still steeped in the vivid imagery and energetic oral 
narrative patterns of Arsacid Anmenia, and thus has roots in pre-Christian antiquity, 
in the culture and religion of the Arsacid Parthian dynasty in Iran (250 BC-226 AD) 
and Armenia (where the dynasty endured to AD 429). St. Nersés belonged to the 
ancient noble howse of the Pahlawuni— “Parthlans"— from which St. Gregory the 
Oluminator, Armenia's patron saint, had sprung; and one of his Kinsmen, Gregory 
Magistros Pahlawuni (ea. 990-1059), a warrior, administrater, and secular scholar, 
had preserved in his Letters precious specimens of pre-Christian Armenian oral epic 
including an elegiac lament of king Artaxias | (Arm. ArtaSés), which would date fram 
some time after the death of that monarch in the mid-second century BC. It is thus 
not surprising that one finds an elegy replete with ancient native taper in the 
Lament, as well as the expected Biblical images and citations of a work firmly rooted 
in the Christian faith and worldview, 


Edessa, “daughter of the Parthians”, home of Abgar— the first Christian 
king— was called “the blessed city". Literary Syriac was born there; but Armenians 
have since ancient times also regarded it (and, indeed, Abgar), as their own. lt bles 
near Harran; and legend has it that Abraham underwent a trial by fire there at the 
hands of Nimrod and emerged victorious.’ [ts fall in 1144 was a bitter blow and a 
dire portent of more disaster to come, as Christian power waned in the lands of the 
birth of the faith. Nersés, who resided at Htombla near Aintab, mot at all far away, 
heard eyewltness accounts of the battle from his own Kinsmen. The final section of 
the Lament is apocalyptic, a venomous denunciation of islam and its founder 
Muhammad and a vengeful foretelling of the longed-for destruction of Mecca and 
the extermination of the Muslims. Islam had come on the Armenian scene with the 
stventh-century conquest of the capital, Dvin, and subsequent military occupation 
of the country by the Arabs and their clients, who ruled “Anminiya” from there and 
from Xlat’ (Ar. Ablat), on the northwest shore of Lake Van, The revolts of the ninth 
century, that of the mountaineers of Sasun in 840 in particular against the 
depredations of the Turkish general Bugha, led to the liberation of much of Armenia 
under the rule of the native Bagratid and Arcrunid dynasties. 


Armenian visions of the end times in particular, and apocalyptic literature of 
the Christian East generally, were to draw upon the Apocalypse of pseuda- 
Methodius, which was most likely composed in the cighth century, at a time when 
the Aramean® Christian community began to be seriously depleted by mass 


7 See |.B. Segal, Edessa, “The Blessed City”, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970, 
8] employ this useful term, which has recently been adopted as an official 
designation by the State of Israel, broadly to define the Church of Persia, Jacobite, 
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conversions to Islam. Unlike the Armenians, who compared themselves to the 
Maccabees— defenders of both a faith and a nation—the Arameans had no 
articulated national aspirations or sense of a secular identity that might 
complement their cohesion as a religious community, and, rather like the Copts in 
Egypt they were reduced to the permanent status of a tolerated but often precarious 
second-class minority in the Islamic world. Yet even though the vision of Nersé&s 
deals with the situation of his own time and is to some extent informed by the 
tradition after ps.-Methodius, it also is suffused by strong patriotic themes 
independent of Christian ideology that express a hope of political, national 
liberation. And we may still discern, besides, some local and ancient affinities to 
Zoroastrian apocalyptic in the Armenian material. Some of this lranian material is a 
substratum in tradition: and some of it le not so much loaned as simply parallel, for 
Iranians, too, had a national consciousness and martial mettle like that of the 
Armenians. They had te deal with the consequences of what was to them Arab 
aggression and oppression: in the Iranian case, the gradual conversion of the 
majority of the Persians to the new religion and the consequent degradation of the 
Zoroastrians in their own country? In the Lament of St. Nersés (text p. 139, line 969) 
salvation takes a highly symbolic but also vividly concrete form, as the conquering 
Franks 2k'orn glen geeworak,/ jgen Karmir covun yotok, “roll away the black-hued 
stone [ie the Ka‘aba)/ and cast it te the bottom of the Red Sea.” One might compare 
to the image the assertion in the short ninth-century poem in Zoroastrian Book 
Pahlavi on the coming of the redeemer Wahrim i Warziwand (Bahram the Miracle 
worker): dn Sih Wohrdm | Worzdwond oz didag if Kayin be dworém ban | Tagipda 
fiydn Addastahm dwurd gure “diz kén [ géhdn o-tdn mozgitihd frdd lildm be vidindres 
dtaxtin uzdéscdrikd be kaném wa pak kuném az géhdn “We will bring that Bahram 
the Miracle-worker from the house of the Kayanians for vengeance upon the Arabs 
like Rostam the mace-bearer, for “ong (derdz?) vengeance upon the material world. 


Chaldaean, “Nestorian”, and other Christians of the Middle and Near East who 
employ(ed) in ritual andor principally speak/spoke Syriac or other dialects of 
Aramaic. 

* On the elegy of Artaxias preserved by Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, with 
comparison tea similar poetic composition in Middle English, see |.RL Russell, “Some 
Iranian Images of Kingship in the Armenian Artaxiad Epic,” REArm 20, 1986-87, pp. 
253-70. On Armenian apocalyptic iin the eleventh century, see |.R. Russell, 
"Revelations of Darkness: Medieval Armenian Apocalyptic in the Epic of Sasun and 
the Visions of Yovhannés Rozern,” journal of Armenian Studies 6.1, 1798-99, pp. 3- 
15. 
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And then we will tear down the mocques and establish fire [temples}: we will dig up 
the shrines of idolatry and purify the earth [of them...“ 


[tis noteworthy that Muslim apocalyptic also envisions the uprooting of the 
black stone of the Kaaba at the end of time— but in this case it is not to plunged into 
the sea, of course, but to be transported from Mecca to the Temple Mount at 
Jerusalem, joining the storied stone that the Dome of the Rock encloses. The 
“straight path” of the opening chapter of the Quran, derived from the Zoroastrian 
Bridge of the Separator (Pahlavi Ginvdd pwhl), is the road of the souls to judgment: 
here it will spring from mount Moriah, arching over the valley of Kidron."! This 
vision clearly derives from and builds upon the night journey of Muhammad from 
Arabla to Jerusalem and his ascension on the steed Burag from the Rock on the 
Haram al-Sharif, the Noble Enclosure, into the empyrean: the mirdj. Under 
Byzantine rule that enclosure, the Temple Mount, had been left intentionally in 
ruins, its desolation a rebuke te the Jews, who were besides forbidden even to dwell 
within their holy city. But in the seventh century the Muslim Arabs welcomed the 
Children of Israel home, reverently cleaned and restored the Temple Mount, and 
built the beautiful Dome of the Rock there— not quite mosque, but not temple 
either, but a commemorative shrine of a universally sacred place. These pious 
constructions were a reproach to the Byzantines and other Christians (and it is te be 
recalled that the Armenian presence in Jerusalem was especially prominent); so 
perhaps Nersés" hoped-for disposition of the Ka‘aba was in part.a delayed retort to 
the Muslims. 


There is an additional layer of symbolism te the plunging of the Ka‘aha 
Specifically inte the Red Sea. The latter is the closest body of water to Arabia and to 
Mecca in particular, to be sure; but it is pre-eminently, in Biblical terms, the sea that 
parted for Moses and then closed over the pursuing Egyptian host, drowning them. 
Christians regarded the crossing of Israel from slavery to freedom as a typobogical 
foreshadowing of Christ's baptism in the jordan, which was to free mankind from 
the bondage of sin. A widespread legend, minutely studied in many publications by 


10 The Pahlavi poem was published by HW. Balley, Zoroastrian Problems in the 
Ainth-Century Books, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971, pp. 195-196. | have re- 
transliterated the text and translated it slightly differently, and propose the reading 
ofa Jong vengeance on the basis of Zarathustra’s apocalyptic prophecy in the Gibchids 
of daragham dragvé.dabyé raze “long destruction for the followers of the Lie* 
(Vasna 30.11). 

" Oleg Grabar, The Dome of the Rock, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2006, p. 56, 
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Prof. Michael Stone of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem,” held that Adam and Eve 
after their expulsion from Eden were terrified at the setting of the Sun. Satan 
assured them that it would rise again in a few hours’ time, provided Adam put his 
signature (cheirographos is the term from Greek employed in the title of the 
apocryphon) toa document in which our forefather was tricked into swearing fealty 
to the Prince of Darkness till the unborn experience birth and the undying suffer 
death. A watertight clause, one would think, but the despairing Adam accepted. In 
the end, though, the unborn and undying Christ, through His Nativity and 
Resurrection, outwitted the deceiver, Accordingly, the stone bearing the 
Cheiroegraph of Adam was (magined (and sometimes portrayed in (lluminated 
manuscripts) as lying shattered— abrogated— at the bottom of the jordan at the 
feet of Christ. There is sometimes also a drowned Egyptian charioteer; and this 
would be the vanquished Satan. Perhaps St Nersés intended a third typological 
layer, in which the Ka'aba was to be seen as the latter-day satanic cheirograph: and 
the Pharaonic warrior, as the Muslim invader, For after all, in the closely 
contemporary Armenian epic of Sasun the Mesopotamian home of the “idolatrous" 
Arabs is stubbornly identified as Masar, that is, Misr, “Egypt’. 


The general theme of the Pahlavi poem on Bahram the Miracle-worker is 
related closely to those of the longer apocalyptic texts Ayddgdr f Mimdspig and Zend | 
Wohmen Yosn, which, however ancient their origins, crystallized in the form we 
have in around the ninth century. They are set, in pseudepigraphical fashion, in the 
times of the prophet Zarathustra and, for all their detailed vaticinatio ex ewentu, do 
not evoke the strikingly concrete, shocking image of the demolished mosques. The 
passage about the mosques mentions also shrines with idols. This could be merely a 
stylistic parallel embellished by archaism: the third century Sasanian high priests 
Tansar and Kartir both boast— the first, in his famous Letter; the second, in 
Inscriptions— of having put an end to the ostensible religious diversity of Arsacid 
soclety. Rartir suppressed image-cults, whether these were the bagins of Armenian 
and other Zoroastrians of the Parthian era, or the temples of Hindus in the domains 
of the King of Kings. Or the disdainful reference to idolatry may refer te the 
buddharupos— statues of the Buddha— in the Buddhist monasteries, vikdres. 
(Richard Bulliet long ago suggested that the oft-encountered New Persian toponym 
Nawhbahar may refer to these.) Monumental Buddhas, such as the two carven in 
niches at Bamiyan, Afghanistan— in historical Bactria— were in plain view along 
the roads. The most likely derivation of New Persian bot, “idol”, is simply from 


12 See Michael E. Stone, Adam's Contract with Satan, Bloomington, IN: Indiana 
University Press, 2002 (reviewed by this writer in ((CT 10.2 (Fall 2003), pp. 304+ 
312. 
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"Buddha", And if texts may be further adduced as testimony in support of the 
existence of Buddhist establishments with their images, a number of Buddhist texts, 
such as the famous Bilawhar and Badosay, to be considered presently, came inte 
Arabic literature through [ran in the early Islamic period. 


However itis also possible that the Pahlavi text may refer to the Muslims 
themselves as idolaters: in the Christian West, Muslims (called Mohammedans!) 
were belleved to worship a golden image resembling the Roman god Mercury called 
a Mawmet, i¢, a "Mohammed"; and in the Armenian epic of Sasun, which 
crystallized between the ninth and twelfth centuries and bears traces of the events 
of the early Islamic era, the Armenian heroes are called xac'apast, “worshippers of 
the Cross*: their Muslim enemies, kropost, *idolaters”| These designations are of 
course manifestly unfair, if not also supremely ignorant, since Islam is 
uncompromisingly monotheistic and jeonoclastic in a way Christianity is not But 
most religious polemic would not exist if ite authors were deeply learned and 
eirenic in spirit. So the uzdéscarihd, “idol-temples”, may perhaps be a Zoroastrian 
addendum to the thick Christian dossier of slanderous apocalyptic invective that 
slanders Islam as idolatrows. 


Before the vengeful and apocalyptic vision, though, is the long lament over 
the fall. Neraés takes us on a melancholy tour, bewailing Jerusalem, then Rome, then 
Constantinople, then Alexandria and Antioch. With Edessa, the bird's eye vishonary 
Jownney across seas and land, and ages of destruction and loss, has arrived close to 
home. So at that point there comes a short but powerful elegy for the lost homeland, 
the fabulous realm to the north: Mec Hayk’, Greater Armenia— and for its Arsacid 
kings and their noble and delightful way of life. Line 75, penned in faraway Cilicia to 
the south, “here on this underside of the world", invokes greater Anmenia, the house 
of Torgom (i.e, Biblical Toganmah), and the clan (azg) and offspring (cnund) of 
Japheth, where stood the “throne of the sons of the Parthians, the Arsacid kings” 
(at‘o? Part‘ewazene’ Cagaworac’ Artokyni) at the holy city of Ejmiacin (lit “The Sole- 
Begotten Descended", called in the poem by its older, Arsacid name, Valarfapat, 
“City of (King) Vologases") and where the patriarchal line of 5c. Gregory the 
Mluminator, “son of the Parthian” (Grigortas Part‘ewazin, line 83)— St. Nersés’ 
kin!— held sway. “But | ask, O desired one,/ Seeking answer to my case” (line 99) 
cries Nersis— and then his elegiac litany begins: 


Ayina ur é Cage &'o zord] ew kam psakn hratoll? 
Ur zardarank’n aixoyi: barsin ordwoy Cagawarl? 
Ur potatos Rorssoron! kam oskehut verfaworl? 
Er @é p’esayn if xorani, hom pesawdrk'n i tedari? 
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Ur en monkuak's ofagasty, 2f of" hed en zergan Dowel? 
Zierd lea! of harkanen zpoin hed of Tarsonaci? 

Ur pararakn eznamali, ziard | kez a¢* zenani? 

Kam motteakh'’n badekin af of" botwen zones ginin? 
tir borekomk'n zuaréakic’ and giwt ordwayn anaraky, 
Kom toreceal girk hayren/ of ij homboyr melowerl? 

Ur Wale'rejaynn erat kam geigetunin eto? 

ir ant’erc’otk’n en Surb Tori, kam vordopetk'n i handisi? 
Ur éat'of hayrapeti, kam k’ohenaoyk’ i surb bembi? 

Ur sorkawagh' en i spas, kam pottoneayk' pataragi? 
Or en onkoc’n if kez burmunk’, anerewoyt’ Ww erewell, 
Kam Zofevec’n gumarumn yowwr tonie'n féruni? 

Ur en gahoyk’ Cagawor Valorsapat k'o k’olak'i? 

Kom noxorork’n or ork‘ay! Ayrarateand goeweri? 

Uren Borank’s, or aaj, hem zinakirk'n, or en veri? 

Ur zdrakank’n yosparizi, kam legéonk’n i dakati? 

Ur mecomeck'n | bazmoc’l, ham ur selon amenali? 

Ur en azatk'n | tadarl, kom teatnerdik‘’n | cafkoc'l? 
dba borfow ays vologoyn, yoy! befacaw, of erewi: 
Alnor’ Ww erozh’ dn yaytni, ard cackec’on f zert meni, 


“Where now is your crowm (feg) adorned, or its marvelous diadem [psak}? 

Where are the decorations of the royal princess (d%xoy), bride of the son of 
the king? 

Where is the robe of the nuptial chamber or its golden fringes trimmed 
(oskehur verfawort}? 

Why is the groom not standing at the altar (moran) or his party [pesawerk’h) 
in the temple (fecer|? 

Where are the children bearing the canopy; why do they not sing David's 
songs? 

Why have they fallen silent and do not play the trumpet of the Apostle Paul? 

There is the pair of fatted oxen; and why are they not offered in you in 
sacrifice? 

And the cupbearers— why do they mot serve the fagons of sweet (anus) 
wine? 

Where are his boon companions to welcome back the Prodigal Son, 

Or his father’s wide embrace— to hug the sinner ina kiss? 

Where is the sweet voice of the musician, or the lovely lilting melody? 

Where are the readers of Holy Writ.or the priests at the convocation? 

Where are the Patriarchal throne and the priests at the holy altar? 
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Where are the deacons at their service, or the ministers of the holy Mass? 

Where, O censer, are your incense spices, both the invisible and the seen? 

Where is the assembled congregation on the day of the high festivals of the 
Lord? 

Where are the throne and the appointments of the king (t‘agawor) in 
VatarSapat, your city? 

Where are the dynasts (naxarar) of the regal lord (ark‘ay) of the province of 
Ayrarat? ; 
Where are the princes leading up the front, or the arms-bearers that come 
behind them? 

Where are the warriors in the field; the legions, on the battle line? 

Where are the grandees (mecamec) on the banquet couch (bazmoc’), the 
groaning board (setann amenali)? 

Where are the freemen (azat) in the palace (tacar); or the sons of the lords, 
in the flower garden (catkoc’)? 

Lo, all this was taken long ago; 

far away and no longer to be seen. 

They were reveries, apparitions of a dream, 

now hidden in the wakeful day.” 


St Nersés has constructed his elegy with care for a subtle symmetry and 
planned coincidence of images. It begins with a visual picture of the Arsacid crown 
and the diadem that was tied around it. The words for both are Parthian. But at an 
Armenian wedding the bride and groom are crowned and diademed with a band 
now called a narot; so the image of national sovereignty merges with that of a royal 
wedding. The wedding is held at the high altar of the cathedral church; but the 
. Parthian words for both of these, xoran and tacar, mean also “banqueting pavilion” 
and “royal palace”, the proper places for the wedding feast of a prince and princess. 
In the lines that follow, the poet deftly mingles images of secular feasting with 
Biblical themes: there is singing, but it is the Psalmist’s; there is trumpet music, but 
it is that of Paul of Tarsus; oxen are killed and cooked, but the Prodigal Son and 
fatted calf are recalled; and there is wine. The latter is “sweet”, and Nersés selects 
not the common katc’r here from Indo-European, which he does employ elsewhere, ° 
but anus, Clas. Arm. anoys, from Iranian anaosa-, “ambrosia, nectar, immortal 
(drink)”. One may sense secular, if not pagan, overtones as the guests get down to 
drinking.13 Nersés then describes churches, palaces, kings, noblemen, and warriors 
in their glory— a concise but encyclopedic vision of ancient Armenian society. The 


13 Wine was the main business of ancient feasts: Hebrew misteh, “feast”, comes from 
the root Sth, “drink”. 
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banqueting couch follows war immediately, as is the proper order; and the word 
tacar, meaning either “palace” or “cathedral church”, is used again towards the end, 
mirroring its appearance at the beginning. In the strophe it is parallel to catkoc’, 
“flower garden”: the freemen (azat) are assembled in one and the sons of lords stroll 
through the other and it is hard to tell which meaning of tacar we ought to 
understand— the royal tacar mayri of Arsacid Christian Armenia had been, after all, 
the palace forest or hunting preserve, a place attached to the royal residence as the 
catkoc‘ seems to be to the tacar here; and had nothing to do with churches. So the 
elegy ends as it began, with a royal feast and with apparent plays on the ambiguous 
term for cathedral and palace. But the feast that begins and closes the intricate, 
colorful, teeming vision is interrupted: it was a dream, and suddenly one is awake, in 
the new and disastrous reality. 


The elegy, despite its somewhat dreary monorhyme in the Armenian (an 
unfortunate hallmark of Nersés’ poetry, which is in all other respects so luminous 
and complex), is of astonishing poetic power. To the reader it may conjure the 
verses, yet to be written, of Francois Villon, Where are the snows of yesteryear; or 
even more powerfully, perhaps, a scene still farther in the future and more distant 
from embattled Cilician Armenia, in English. The consonance of the details are so 
uncanny as to suggest a relationship; but even th ough the last king of Armenia had 
pleaded his case before Parliament at London, and though the “Lytell Chronicle” of 
the Cilician Armenian king Het‘um and the romance of Bevis of Hampton, with its 
Armenian setting, had been popular reading in Chaucer’s England, the Bard cannot 
have known of Nersés. Their parallel visions, hint at a synchronicity, rather, an 
invisible affinity of great creative artists whose explanation may exist in the 
otherworld but cannot in this. Towards the close of The Tempest of Shakespeare the 
magician Prospero, having conjured an entertainment of spirits for the wedding 
feast of his daughter Miranda, suddenly interrupts it: “I had forgotten the foul 
conspiracy/ of that beast Caliban and his confederates/Against my life.” Ferdinand, 
the royal groom, is shocked; and the great mage comforts him: “... be cheerful, sir./ 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, as I foretold you, were all spirits and/ 
Are melted into air, thin air;/ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision,/ The cloud- 
capped towers, the gorgeous palaces,/ The solemn temples, the great globe itself,/ 
Yes, all which it inherit, shall dissolve.../ ... We are such stuff/ As dreams are made 
on, and our little life/ Is rounded with a sleep.” (IV.i.139-158) The play is a comedy 
and the noble sprite Ariel has already disarmed the plotters, thwarting their plan of 
a treacherous and cowardly attack. Miranda and Ferdinand are married, and 
Prospero is vindicated. 
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We meet the theme of an interrupted feast with grim consequences, but ones 
that will be set to right, in another kind of comedy, a text that long predated Nersés 
and that found its setting in his neighborhood and in a cultural setting akin to that of 
the old Armeno-Iranian world evoked in his elegy. Most likely he knew it well. The 
apocryphal Book of Tobit, set in Nineveh, capital of Assyria; in Ecbatana, capital of 
the Medes; and at points along the road in between, is-a sort of Oriental romance of 
the Hellenistic type with a strong Persian flavor: it includes the cameo appearance of 
the Zoroastrian archdemon of wrath, the only Zoroastrian demon known by name in 
Scripture. This is Aé’ma daévd, Hebrew ASmedai, and English Asmodeus (in 
Armenian, Eznik refers to demonolaters at *hesmakapast and one common Georgian 
word for demon is hesmaki, from *aésmaka-).4 But let us return to the banquet 
table. In II.1-14, Tobit reclines to feast on the Jewish festival of weeks, Shavuoth, at a 
suitably groaning board; but before partaking of his meal he asks his son Tobias to 
go and see if he can find a poor man with nowhere to eat. Tobias returns, not witha 
destitute guest, but with the alarming news that he has found the body of a Jew who 
was murdered and dumped in a trash heap. Tobit leaves the table, his interrupted 
feast untouched, and rushes off to give the man’s remains a decent burial. After a 
chain of bizarre mischances he is blinded. His wife chides him for having been so 
charitable: See what has come of it! chitters the shrew. But in the end all turns out 
for the best: his son Tobias and the comely Susannah (whose previous suitors a 
jealous Asmodeus had murdered, all seven of them) are married, and Tobit, cured of 
his blindness, dies happy and at peace.!5 But now let us consider the second 
Armenian text, one without a happy ending. 


The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Matt‘éos Urhayec'i, ca. 1070-ca. 1140) 
deals with the struggle of the Armenian Christians against the invading Muslims and 
with apocalyptic visions brought on by the devastation wrought by the invader: its 
closing date is 1036. The early modern scholar C‘amé‘ean suggested Matthew might 
have died in the siege of Edessa by Zangi in 1144— the very historical event that 
brought forth the Lament of St. Nersés!— but this is unlikely. Towards the beginning 
of his narrative, Matthew evokes in the densely patterned language and imagery of 
epic the scene of a feast: Vasak Pahlawuni and his son Gregory (i.e., Grigor Magistros 
Pahlawuni, mentioned above) are at table making merry in the clan fortress of Bjni, 
in AD 972. The Pahlawunik‘ were to abandon that ancestral home as Seljuk attacks 


14 See J.R. Russell, “God is Good: Tobit and Iran,” Jran and the Caucasus V, Tehran, 
2001, pp. 1-6. 

15 For a discussion of the episode see N. MacDonald, “Food and Drink in Tobit and 
Other ‘Diaspora Novellas’,” in Mark Bredin, ed., Studies in the Book of Tobit: A 
Multidisciplinary Approach, London: Continuum, 2006, p. 175. 
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and conquests pressed the Armenians to emigrate westwards into Byzantine-held 
Cappadocia, where Gregory was to become a military administrator and deeply 
educated man, one of the few in medieval Armenian tradition with no ecclesiastical 
connection. The fateful Battle of Manzikert (Arm. Manazkert), 1071, took place 
around the year of Matthew’s birth, and the memory of these defeats and losses 
might add some retrospective poignancy, a sense of impending doom, to the setting. 
Vasak sees a man hastening on foot towards his party of revelers, and predicts he is 
bringing bad news. The messenger indeed bears tidings of the fall of the district of 
Nigk‘. “Roaring like a lion,” Vasak girds himself for battle, stopping only for 
communion and confession on his way to the fray. They confront the Muslim army 
and Vasak engages in single combat with “a dark Ethiopian”, cleaving him in two.16 I 
have broken up the printed Armenian prose text?’ into strophes, to give some sense 
of the underlying narrative flavor of its style, which owes its narrative power to the 
strength, color, and cadences of such oral epic as the cycle of Sasun: 


Yaynm Zamanaki 

zoraZotov arareal t‘agaworn Delumnac’: 
ew ankarcs gayr hasanér 

i Nigs gawarin Hayoc‘ 

merj i yamurn Bjni. 

Ew Vasak asparapetn Hayoc‘’ 

sirec‘eal ordwovn iwrov Grigoriw 

ew ayl p‘arawor azatok‘n nsteal 

kayr i mec uraxut‘ean: 

ew hayec‘aw Vasak i yarapars canaparhin, 
ew aha gayr mi i Staps 

and hetewak gnac‘s canaparhin: 

ew teseal Vasakay asér: 

GuZaber é ayrn ayn. 

Ew hasanér ayrn i durn berdin Bjnoy: 
Jayn atataki barjeal asér: 

Gerec‘aw amenayn gawarn Ngac‘. 


16 See Christopher MacEvitt, “The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa: Apocalypse, the 
First Crusade, and the Armenian Diaspora,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 61, 2007, pp. 
157-181, esp. p. 168, who astutely notes the epic quality of the scene though he does 
not further analyze it. He uses the text edition: Matt‘éos Urhayeci, 
Zamanakagrut ‘iwn, Vatarsapat, 1898, p. 11 (I employ in this study the Jerusalem text 
of 1869); tr. by Ara Dostourian, Matthew of Edessa, Armenia and the Crusades, 
Landham, MD, 1993, p. 14. All translations here are my own. 

17 Patmut‘iwn Mattéosi Urhayec‘woy, Jerusalem: St. James’, 1869, pp. 13-16. 
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YaynZam orpés zariwc goc‘eac‘ 
k‘aj zoravarn Vasak, 
ew yaruc‘eal zgenoyr zgest erkat‘apats: 
ew zkni nora ewt'‘n azat, 
ew ast pataheloy Zamun ay! hecelazors zkni noc‘a. 
Ew kazmec‘an azatk‘n zkni Vasakay: 
ew sranayr k‘aj P‘ilippé 
ew Gorg C‘ortuanéln 
ew aylk‘ omank’: 
ew ays ark‘ k‘ajk‘ ew yatt‘otk‘ i paterazmuns, 
ew oc‘ karac‘ Vasak hamberel srtin, 
minc‘ew zork‘n Zotovesc‘en, 
vasn zi kayin and jeramb nora ars ibrew hing hazars: 
ew ar hpartut‘ean zorut‘ean iwr, 
ew hing hariwr aramb 
yarajeal orpés zariwc i Ngac‘ gawarin: 
ew yanjn arareal ztun ew zamurn Bjni 
ordwoy iwrum Grigori. 
Ew hasanér Vasak i vank‘ mi: 
hatordec‘aw ink‘n ew amenayn zork‘n 
ew xostovanec‘an zmets iwreanc‘ 
bari xostovanut‘eamb or i K'ristos Yisus. 
Ew i €anaparhin handipeal i giwt mi, 
ew tesin zi aylazgik‘n 
ar hasarak kotoreal éin zamenayn giwtn, 
ew zork‘ aylazgeac‘n 
pateal éin Surj zeketec‘eawn: 
ew zhawatac‘ealsn or i nersn ér, 
kayin ew kotorec‘in anxnay srov. 
Ew teseal zayn k‘ajin Vasakay, 
Jayniw koé‘eac’ orpés zariwc, 
ew yarjakec‘aw i veray zorac‘ aylazgeac‘n: 
ew kotorec‘in znosa ars erek‘ hariwr, 
ew mnac‘ealk‘n p‘axstakank’ leal 
ankanéin i zors aylazgeac‘n. 
Ew Sarzeal gayin bazmutiwnk‘ banakin 
i veray zorac‘ k‘ristonéic’: 
ew ibrew anc‘ap‘ ant ‘iw tesanéin 
bazmut‘iwn zorac‘ aylazgeac‘n, 
ew yaynzam miaban zmah araji edin 
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ew sksan arak‘inanal i paterazmin, 

ew orpés gayls i méj ayceac’, 

ew kam orpés zarcuis i yerams caguc‘, 
aynpés ariabar ant‘anayin i méj paterazmin, 
ew zbazums xoc‘eal diat‘awal yerkir jgéin. 
YaynZam axoyean mi eleal i z6rac‘n aylazgeac’, 
seaw xap’sik ew ayr k‘aj, 

or ew Eot‘n gayl koééin zna: 

vasn zi, zinc’ é ewt‘n gayln i joks o¢c’xarac‘n, 
gorcér na ews arawel i méj paterazmin. 
Ew aha gayr xap‘sikn 

ibrew zseaw amp orotalov, 

or boc‘ hatanéin i zrehac‘ nora. 

Ew jayn tueal ew yanuané yuzér zVasak. 
Hayec‘aw k‘ajn Emran, 

ew etes zna zi gayr orpés learn mrrkeal: 
darjaw ar Vasak ew asér: 

aha ayr anparteli ew k‘aj, 

or ayl ¢ér cneal i veray erkri. 

Ew asac‘ Vasak: 

Ov ariwc ew k‘aj Emran, 

vasn ér zarhurec‘ar and tesil nora: 

aha es elic‘ anddém nora, 

ew tac‘ nora zpargewk‘n 

zor et Dawit‘ Gotiat‘u 

hayhoyc'in Astucoy. 

YaynZam hasanér gazanabar ayrn ayn, 
rumb edeal k‘ajin Vasakay, 

orpés zi arc‘é znai cayr getardeann iwroy: 
ew i Staps leal Vasakin, erags dimeac’, 

ew potovat t‘rovn i veray satawartin gaheac': 
ew erkus herjeac‘ zxap‘sikn k‘aj, 

or ew masunk‘ marmnoyn yerkir ankaneér. 


“At that time 

The king of the Dailamites mustered his forces 
Against the forces of the Christians, 

And suddenly came upon them 

In the Armenian province of Nigk‘ 

Near the fortress of Bjni. 
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And Vasak, commander of the Armenians, 

With his beloved son, Gregory, 

Seated with other freemen glorious 

Was making merry. 

And VWacak looked upon the rocky way 

And lo! A man was making haste 

Along that path, on foot. 

And Vasak, seelng, said: 

A bearer of ill tidings is that man, 

And the man reached the gate of the fortress of Bjni 
And raising his voice in aloud ory said: 

All the province of Nigk’ is taken prisoner! 
Then like a lion roared 

The brave commander Vasak, 

And rising put on his clothing, iron armor, 

And seven freemen after him, 

And other riders after them as chanced upon the hour. 
And the freemen formed their ranks behind Vasak: 
And brave Philip coursed swift, 

And Corduan#l the Wolf, 

And others still, 

And these were men brave and winners in war; 
But Vacak's heart could not stay patient 

TH his forces all assemble, 

For some five thousand men stood at his hand. 
But out of pride in his strength 

With only five hundred men 

He went forth like a lion into Nigk’ province. 
(He entrusted the house and castle of Bfni 

To Gregory, his son.) 

And Vasak reached a monastery: 

With all his forces recelved Holy Communion 
And they were shriven of their sins, 

With good confession to Cheist jesus. 

And on the way they came upon a village 

And saw the ones of alien race 

Had slaughtered all the villagers at random, 
And the armies of that alien race 

Had surrounded the church 

And all the faithful who were within 
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They mercilessly put to the sword. 

Brave Vasak when he saw 

Roared loud-voiced as a lion 

And fell upon the alien horde. 

And they killed some three hundred of their men 
And the ones remaining fled, 

Escaping to the army of the alien race. 

And the multitudes of the camp began to move 
Against the Christian army. 

And when they saw that without number or measure 
Was the alien army’s horde, 

Then they set death before them, all together, 
And began to excel in the virtue of war. 

And like wolves in the midst of goats 

Or like eagles in a flock of fledgling birds, 

So they coursed heroic in the fray 

Ran through many and cast their corpses on the ground. 
Then achampion came forth from the alien army, 
A black Ethiop, a brave man. 

They called him also Seven Wolves 

For what seven wolves do with a flock of sheep 
In the deeds of war he did still more. 

And lo! The Ethiop advanced 

Thundering like a black cloud, 

And lightning fires from his armor leapt. 

He called and named and stirred Vasak. 

Brave Emran looked, 

Saw the man like a mountain wreathed in storm, 
Turned to Vasak and said, 

This is a man brave and invincible 

Whose like earth never bore. 

And Vasak said, 

O lion, brave Emran, 

Why are you terrified at his sight? 

Now] will come forth against him 

And give him all the gifts 

That David gave Goliath, 

That blasphemer against God. 

Then like a wild beast that man came upon him 
Swinging his mace at brave Vasak 
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So as to take him on the point of his lance. 

But Vasak was swift, and quickly turned, 

And brought the steel saber down on his helmet, hard, 
And cleaved the brave Ethiop in twain 

So his body in parts fell to earth.” 


The Armenian term used in Matthew’s time of a Muslim, aylazgi, literally 
means one of alien race; and it is the term he uses repeatedly in the text. It is 
pejorative and contemptuous, as designations of unfriendly outsiders tend to be, so 
one has retained its literal meaning in the translation.18 Besides, an inscription on 
the bas-relief of David and Goliath on the Church of the Holy Cross on the island of 
Att‘amar, Lake Van, Armenia, AD 920, identifies the armor-clad Philistine (i.e., 
mutatis mutandis, “Palestinian”!) giant towering over the comely Israelite slip of a 
lad as an aylazgi. So the equation of the Armenians, whose Bagratuni royal clan 
claimed Davidic ancestry, with the embattled Chosen People of God, was already a 
long-established topos in iconography: here is its literary echo, with Vasak 
promising to give Seven Wolves as good as David gave Goliath. 


Hacking an enemy down the middle with a saber is not a unique feat of 
martial strength, but Vasak does roar like a lion when roused to battle (and when he 
is in the thick of it, too). In Armenian tradition the locus classicus for lions and 
tearing down the middle is the defining episode in the career of the hero Mec 
(“Great”) or Ariwc (“Lion”) Mher (i.e., Mithra) in the second of the four “branches” of 
the oral epic cycle Sasna crer, “The wild men of Sasun”. Mher’s great feat of 
strength— killing a predatory lion by gripping it by its jaws and tearing it in half, 
which is probably the hardest way to do the job— earns him the epithet ariwcajew, 
pron. arryutsadzev, which can mean either “tearing a lion in half’, from the verb 
jewel, “tear in half’ or “leontomorph’”, from the noun jew, /dzev/ “shape”. An 
apposite prototype for this heroic deed of prodigious strength is Samson, of course; 
and he is depicted performing the feat, and named, on a bas-reliefs at Att‘amar. 
There are also local prototypes. Bas-reliefs on the walls of the apaddna at 
Persepolis!? depict Achaemenian kings in single combat with leonine monsters, so 
this is at once a regal and heroic image. It was very much alive in the medieval 
Armenian imagination: the portrait in bas-relief of a medieval Armenian prince on 


18 The modern term for any non-Armenian is Otar, an Iranian loan and the 
equivalent of Sanskrit avatara, “avatar”, though without any of the reverential and 
supernatural associations of the latter. 

19 The Old Persian word is loaned into Arm. as aparan(k’), “palace”; its more 
truncated New Persian form, ayvan, has the correspondingly more limited meaning 
of an open arch in a building. 
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his tombstone portrays him as a lon? [n the Roman Mithraic order the initiate in 
the ritual of his fourth degree had to pass the statue of a fearsome leontocephalous 
man, the Deus Areimanius, or god of death (the epithet isa loan from Persian 
Ahreman, the name of the demonic opponent of the good Creator Ged Ohrmazd). As 
he did this, his old self was symbolically burnt out of him with a blast of flame 
issuing from the mouth of the statue, and his symbolically reborn soul was anointed 
with honey, the latter with its yellow color and energy seen as a liquid form of fire. 
This was the death and rebirth of the Mithraist. The tale of Lion Mier is the second 
part of the four “branches” of the Armenian epic, and at its conclusion the hero 
suffers a tragic death, which serves as both the nadir of the cycle and its great 
turning point, as the greatest of the heroes of Sasun, David, is born just as his 
parents die,* 


In the Sasun epic, the preat hero David (Arm. Dawit') is to perish by 
treachery: a seductive Muslim princess, like a latter-day Clytemnestra, kills him 
naked and defenseless in the bath, The topes suggests that certain men, like the 
American folk hero jesse James, are invincible ina fair fight but their very nobility 
makes them vulnerable to the wiles of low men: “the dirty lithe coward Who shat 
Mister Howard/ Done laid poor jesse in his prave.” So the listener of reader ofan 
epic might expect the death of Vasak Pahlawuni to happen through the cunning of 
an inferior, and indeed it does, right after the slaying of the Muslim champion Seven 
Wolves: 


foyndom k’ofn Vasok darjaw miac’eal 
ew gnayr ibrew zafiwe zayreceal 
and miéf zirec'n aylozgeac’ anc‘anér 
ew ér fanjrac‘eal i meci paterazmin 
ew dimeac’ elanér 
i fearn ar koe Serbewelay, 
ew! bozum halocanac’ paterazmin 
nstea! and hovaneaw f'aranc’, 
Ew teseal! ma Sinokonac’n 
ark’ paxeal din, 


20 See |.R, Russell, The Armeno-lranian Roots of Mithraism,” in |.R. Hinnells, ed, 
Studies on Mithraism, Rome: Bretschneider, 1994, pp. 183-193. 

2] See most recently |.R. Russell, “The Epic of Sasun: Armenian Apocalypse,” in &, La 
Porta, ed, The Armenian Apocalyptic Tradition, Leiden: Brill, 2014, pp. 41-77, with 
refs. 

© Jerusalem ed. pp. 16-17; Dostourian tr,, p. 26. The translation is mine: in 
particular | read Keyvend sponotin as “Cain, the killer” not “the killer of Cain®, 
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_YaynZam mi omn nmaneal Kayeni spanotin 
ekeal gtanér zna 
zi nnjer i vstac‘n uZgin: 
baxeac‘ zna ew ankéc‘ zna 
and barjru k‘arin: 
ew ayspés katarec‘aw 
k‘ajn Vasak Pahlawunin. 


“Then the brave Vasak turned back alone 
And strode like a lion enraged, 

Passed through the midst of the alien host— 
And he was weary from the great fight— 
And he turned and went up 

On the mountain called Quince,23 

And after all the troubles of the fight 

Sat down under cover of the rocks. 

And the peasants saw him, 

They who had fled. 

Then some one like the slayer Cain 

Came and found him 

Sleeping off his heavy pains. 

He struck him and cast him 

Down from the high rock, 

And thus was perfected in a martyr’s death 
The brave Pahlavuni, Vasak.” 


There are two themes here: the obvious one is the death of the hero by the 
treacherous act of a lowly wretch. The verb katarec‘aw “was perfected”, used of the 
killing of a Christian martyr, adds the appropriate religious overtone to the death of 
a Davidic hero. But its very setting is an archaic topos as well: Vasak must rest after 
his martial exertions, and in that state he is at his most vulnerable. In an intricate 
poem preserved from an oral source by Movsés Xorenac‘i, the ancient and heroic 
dragon-slaying Armenian god of war and victory, Vahagn, is born of a fire in the sea; 
and one observes that the Vedic war gods, to whom the Irano-Armenian divinity is 
closely kin, must curl up in sleep, small as babies, and recover their strength in the 


23 Arm. Serkeweloy, Mod. Arm. Serkevli ler (“mountain of Quince”), in the region of 
Arakacotn of the province of Ayrarat; till the 1840s there was a village, Serkevli, 
nearby: see T‘. X. Hakobyan et al., Hayastani ev harakic Srjanneri tetanunneri 
bararan, Erevan: Erevan University Press, 1998, ‘vol. 4, p. 590. 
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sea after a fight.24 They are vulnerable then. The image of the Armenian hero-king 
Tigran in Xorenac‘i’s transmission of epic tradition borrows from the image of 
Vahagn; so the scene of Vasak’s rest under a rocky overhang is steeped in archaic 
associations. 


The leonine, mighty Vasak evokes, then, a very particular kind of epic hero. 
But the scene in which he appears has wider resonances as well. We may now 
consider the Armenian epic ballad mentioned above, about the young prince Aslan 
(whose name means “lion” in Turkish, it is a fairly common Armenian name).?° It 
opens with Aslan making merry at a feast with his retinue of brave young warriors. 
When they run low on wine he dispatches a servant to go and buy some. The man 
returns empty-handed, and when the prince asks why, he explains that on the road 
he came upon a pauper who had died and he gave all the money away to the man’s 
relatives so he might have a proper funeral— shades of Tobit’s beneficence! Young 
Aslan, who apparently has led a charmed and protected existence hitherto in which 
he was unaware of the grim facts of life— destitution, old age, sickness, and death— 
is enraged that this unfamiliar and uncouth intruder, death, has interrupted his 
feast. So he goes off to challenge the angel of death, Gabriel, and they engage in 
single combat. Aslan defeats the angel, at which point God Himself intervenes and 
strikes down the prince. After Jacob, perhaps, it will not do for mortals to wrestle 
angels to the ground. But to this reader it seems unfair, at least, if not treacherous in 
the manner of the foul varlet on mount Quince. Aslan thus comes to the unpleasant 
realization that he, like every man, is mortal. He does not accept his own death, 
though, and begs his parents and friends to die in his place. They turn him down, to 
his astonishment; the latter are in his debt for his boundless hospitality and the 
former ought to give their all for their son. Only his wife, Margarit (“Pearl”), offers to 
die in his place. It is left to the reader (or listener) to judge for himself whether this. 
is an instance of deplorable servility like immolation in suttee or the ultimate 
fulfillment of the injunction of Holy Writ that man and woman leave their parents 
and become one flesh. Touched by her self-sacrificing devotion to her husband, God 
grants the couple 140 years of life— twice the Biblical three score and ten. In the 


24 See J.R. Russell, “Carmina Vahagni,” Acta Antiqua, Budapest, Vol. 32, fasc. 3-4, 
1989, pp. 317-330; and most recently, “Magic Mountains, Milky Seas, Dragon 
Slayers, and Other Zoroastrian Archetypes,” Bulletin of the Asia Institute N.S. 22, Ann 
Arbor, MI, 2008 [2012], pp. 57-80. 

25 See J.R. Russell, “An Epic for the Borderlands: Zariadris of Sophene, Aslan the 
Rebel, Digenes Akrites, and the Mythologem of Alcestis in Armenia,” in R. 
Hovannisian, ed., Armenian Tsopk/Kharpert, UCLA Armenian History and Culture 
Series, Historic Armenian Cities and Provinces, 3, Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 2002, pp. 
147-183. 
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character of Margarit one can easily discern the theme that in literature we 
encounter first in Euripides’ play Alcestis, itself based upon an ancient myth. And an 
earlier version of the ballad of Aslan, perhaps still with leonine epithet intact, might 
once have formed an episode of a longer epic cycle of the Armenian Zariadrid kings 
of Sophene (Arm. Cop‘k‘).26 The Armenian ballad, which exists in numerous versions 
in late Middle Armenian and most likely took shape in the later medieval period, 
when Aslan was a relatively common name, perhaps assimilated around then 
aspects of the life of the Buddha, which were transmitted through the Christianized 
tale of Jehosophat and Barlaam, Arm. Yovasap‘ ew Baratam— Biblical Jehosophat 
(Heb., “God is Judge”) renders Bodhasaf, i.e., Bodhisattva! According to the well- 
known narrative of the Buddhacarita, Siddhartha’s father wanted his son to succeed 
him as a great king and not go the way of a religious teacher; so he kept the prince in 
akind of false paradise, an enclosed palace of gardens, youth, health, and pleasure. 
But the prince was curious about what lay outside and exacted permission to go out 
ona tour. Although the king contrived a kind of Potemkin village along the 
predetermined route, lest unsettling impressions intrude, the gods manifested 
themselves as a beggar, a sick man, an old man, and a corpse. These distressing 
spectacles spurred the prince to ponder the question of suffering in the world, and 
so he left his home, wife, and son. The scene of his Great Departure, on the noble 
steed Kanthaka, inverts the iconic theme of a warrior riding to battle: the Buddha is 
not going to inflict death, or even to engage in combat with it (as Aslan does) but to 
overcome it, and all the suffering of sentient beings, through meditation and 
enlightenment.2” 


The motif of the interrupted feast, then, is a topos worthy of interest in the 
continuing decipherment of the great code of Armenian epic poetry. We have seen 
the image of feast employed by Nersés to evoke all the splendor and panoply of a 
vanished world: the sudden interruption of the feast as though it were a dream 
carries all the emotional strength of the loss. Matthew of Edessa uses the 
interrupted feast as the starting point of a short epic replete with vivid imagery, it 
close wrapped in the lineaments of archaic tragedy. The ballad of Aslan stands in 
timelessness, even as it is undatable: its hero is the archetypal adolescent standing 


26 See J.R. Russell, “An Epic for the Borderlands: Zariadris of Sophene, Aslan the 
Rebel, Digenes Akrites, and the Mythologem of Alcestis in Armenia,” in R. 
Hovannisian, ed., Armenian Tsopk/Kharpert, UCLA Armenian History and Culture 
Series, Historic Armenian Cities and Provinces, 3, Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 2002, pp. 
147-183. 

27 On the Buddhist text and its diffusion, see Donald S. Lopez, Jr., In Search of the 
Christian Buddha: How an Asian Sage Became a Medieval Saint, New York: Norton, 
2014. 
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on the threshold of adulthood, testing an ennobling heroism, recoiling from 
fundamental truth, and discovering in love all the consolation a human being can 
have, Such compressed images and themes in the type of the interrupted feast, then, 
augment their power by resonating with local cultural values of particular depth— 
the particular obligations of hospitality, the order by which fight should precede 
feast,and so on— and with archetypally human, moral concerns— life and death, 
innocence and deceit, But without art these are all arid and bloodless: only the skill 
of a deft storyteller setting the scene and selecting the sounds of words, can bring 
them to immortal life, And he must have the companionship of a good reader. The 
demiurgic artist enfleshes the dream and enfranchises the dreamer, affording him 
the mental pleasure that is the province of the imagination; and that is the true 
purpose of its kingdom, literature. 
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Harit and Marit: 
The Armenian Zoroastrian Demonic Twins in the Qur’an 
Who Invented Fiction 


The Zoroastrian divine guardians of the plants and the waters, Haurvatat and Ameretat, find themselves 
demonized in the Qur'an as two demonic beings, Harit and Marit, biding their time in a well in Babylon and 
teaching magic, apparently having taken on the roles of another winsome pair, the fallen angels Shemhazai and 
Azael. Their tuitionis offered after the caveat that it is all a lie. Why then does no customer ever refuse their services? 


Haurvatat and Amoratat, “Wholeness” and “Immortality” are the rhyming pair amongst 
the seven AmoSa Spontas, the “Holy Immortals” of the Avesta who preside over the seven 
good creations of Ahura Mazda: in the forms Xordad and Amurdad they survive in mod- 
ern Persian as names of months. In a Manichaean Middle Persian to Sogdian glossary, MP 
‘(mwr)d’d hrwd’d is glossed as Sgd. hrwwt mrwwt, i.e., Amurdad Harwadad as Harwot 
Marwot. The names do not occur in a known Manichaean text so one does not know what 
the translator understood by them; and since the h- is not Sogdian, Henning suggested that 
the forms in the latter language “‘were probably borrowed from the same source from which 
Armenian Haurot Maurot are derived.”! Armenian sources know the Amo§a Spontas as the 
“seven helper/adjutant (hamharz) gods (astuac-k‘)” but unlike a number of prominent yaza- 
tas they are not remembered as objects of cult and the names of only three are attested. 
Sponta Armaiti, Phl. Spandarmad, “Holy Devotion”, the female guardian of earth and mother 
of mankind, in the NWMIr. form spandaramet-akan with a Pth. adjectival suffix translates 
the Biblical Gk. Dionysian revels detested by the Maccabees. The probably older form from 
SWIr., sandaramet-k‘ with pluralis tantum is the generic underworld; and by the Middle 
Ages the radically shortened sandark ‘, cf. the analogous form Sondara in Cappadocian, are a 
class of chthonian demons’. As for hawrot mawrot, it is the name of a flower. 


On Ascension Eve (Arm. Hambarjum), unmarried girls sprinkle its petals into a bowl of 
water in which they also place identifiable personal items and then stand vigil overnight un- 
der the stars. The heavens open then (so does the cave of the apocalyptic hero of the Sasun 


' Henning 1940, pp. 16, 19 (=1977, pp. 17, 20). 
? Russell 1987, Ch. 10 on Spandaramet and Ch. 12 on Hawrot Mawrot. 
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epic, P‘ok‘r Mher, “Little Mithra”) and their secrets stream down to earth. On the morn as 
each girl’s object is removed a quatrain about her future fortune in love and marriage is re- 
cited. Such a vernal vicaka-xat, “game of lots” in ancient Iranian culture may have been a 
source of Heb. Pirim and Esther*. The water and flower reflect the original associations of 
the twin divinities. In Arm. dialects there is attested a form xorot morot with diminutive xoro- 
tik morotik: in central Armenian Van and Mu§ the words mean “lovely, beautiful”; and in 
the northeast — Javaxk‘ and Sirak — they refer also to a blossom with a rosy hue and sweet 
scent. The word xorotik (or xorot, without the diminutive suffix -ik) alone also can mean 
“beautiful’’. This suggests that the semantic development of the word(s) as “comeliness” 
was assisted by association with the unrelated but homonymous xortik, “delicious, choice 
morsel” from MIr. xwartik (Malxasyanc‘, s.v.); cf. Tk. parga, Mod. Heb. hatix(a) “piece”, 
said of a desirable girl or boy®. Such association would foster a volksetymologische under- 
standing of the paired form as analogous to others in X + privative prefix m-X, even though 
the second element in such compounds is often actual, e.g., Arm. (v)olor-molor “wander- 
ing around lost”or C‘inumaé‘in, the latter literally China-and-Mahd-China, but it has the 
same force as Yiddish Ek Velt. And at the proverbial world’s edge skulk the giants of Bibli- 
cal apocalyptic myth Gog and Magog, whom we shall encounter again presently, known to 
Armenians also by their Arabicized forms Yajuj and Majuj, from which Amn. joj, “giant”, 
may derive’. The xorotik-morotik compound when it means “beautiful” always refers to a 
loved and desired person, not a thing. So in the Arm. folk song Tehkonda: Xorotik, xorotik, 
xorotik-morotik im yarn é “Pretty, pretty, lovely is my beloved!” — or Ay! Xorotik-morotik, 
Ay! Sirunik kak ‘avik “Oh lovely, oh lovely little partridge!” The strutting partridge gives its 
name to the generically lewd dance in Arm. celebrations of physical love and early medieval 
polemics against it. 


Though it might appear that the divine names underwent degeneration to become com- 
mon nouns the reality could be more complex. One recalls for instance that the Parsi Gujarati 
form, Ordibehest, of the name of another AmaSa Spanta, ASa Vahista, who presides over fire, 
can be used simply for “fire” — so closely is the visible creation suffused for the Zoroastrian 
with the presence of its tutelary divinity’. So plants and waters might have been called hawrot 
and mawrot by pre-Christian Armenians who still knew what the names meant. The Arme- 
nian “game of lots” is now a sanitized and innocuous rite of young girls sanctioned by church 


3 Russell 1990, pp. 33-40. 

* Dialect dictionary 2002, p. 363. 

5 And here in the Ebonic parlance of the USA of my youth, the happy exclamation when 
a lovely girl walked by uptown, “Mmm, mmm, MMM! Sho’ like a piece o’ dat!” For the other 
amorous uses of English “piece” one need only consult the constantly-growing Urban Dictionary 
on the Internet. 

§ The rhyming Sogmog(-em), “delation, flattery, lie” perhaps inspired another form of the name of 
the pair in which initial j- is altered to sh-: Zaruhi Potosean of Sahbayi, Van, told her son Grigor, Eot‘a 
glxani hré§a piti gay Hayastani vray ew mec paterazm piti allay, isk al Sugug Mugug piti gay anor 
dém, “The seven-headed monster will come against Armenia and there will be a great war; and Sugug 
Mugug as well will come against it” (oral comm. by Krikor Boghosian). The seven-headed dragon and 
Gog and Magog are standard fare from the Book of Revelation. 

7 Russell 1988. 
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and society. But it might once have been a nocturnal (and therefore perhaps goetic)* ritual of 
lecanomancy and love magic — or, indeed, something more malevolent — on the fringe of 
a Mazdaismicate’ society employing sacred names imbued with poetic rhyming potency and 
manipulating herbs and possessions of the subject or target person of the rite. Such a magical 
rite, employing several of the central features of the Armenian vicakaxal, is indeed attested in 
a source whose roots are in late antiquity. In the Séfer ha-Razim, “Book of Secrets”, a com- 
pendium of spells that advertises itself as having come to king Solomon from the personal 
library of Noah, there is a list of eighty angels of the “second encampment” who serve one 
TYGRH. In order to cause various kinds of dire harm to an enemy, or to do other damage, 
one may call on these four score malevolent beings by taking water from seven springs on 
the seventh day of the months in the seventh hour of the day in seven different unfired pot- 
tery vessels. These are to be exposed beneath the stars for seven nights, after which one is to 
pour their contents into a glass vial over which one has pronounced one’s foe’s name. One 
then smashes the seven vessels and scatters the shards to the four directions, reciting appro- 
priate incantations!°. So the innocent quatrains of latter days may but palely reflect what were 
defixions of yore. Much magic in antiquity was specifically love magic, which was employed 
not only to arouse desire but also, more sinisterly perhaps, to destroy the bonds of wedlock: 
one need only peruse that Jocus classicus, the historiola of St. Cyprian of Antioch, to see how 
the black art worked. So hawrot and mawrot may have to do with a lioness of a magical rite 
that in later centuries becomes an Armenian folkloric pussy cat. 


So now we consider the two Amo§a Spontas in the 102™ verse of the second sira, al- 
Bagara, of the Qur’an. This is a scripture that still awaits its Kittel, but this longest and 
doubtless latest, summarizing chapter adds an immense quantity of regional oral lore to the 
basic teachings of the new religion, probably as it approached century mark. The passage 
is taken to be an admonition directed specifically to Jewish believers at Medina. “Solomon 
did not disbelieve; but the demons (aS-Sayatinu) disbelieved. They taught mankind magic 
(sihra) and that which was revealed to the angels twain (‘ala ‘l-malakayni) in Babel, Harit 
and Marit, but they did not teach it to anybody till they said, ‘We are naught but a tempta- 
tion (fitnatun), so do not disbelieve (fa /a takfur).’ And from these two, people learn that by 
which they can cause division between husband and wife: but they injure no one save by 
God’s leave.” Islamic tradition confines the two angels to a well in Babylon"! and mentions 


8 Compare the “black yasna” described by Plutarch in Peri Isidos kai Osiridos, where Persian 
witchcraft inverts the canonical rite even as witchcraft in Christendom perverts the Mass. 

° Pardon the neologism; but it is a useful construction and why should Islamicate societies have 
all the fun? 

'0 Morgan 1983, pp. 25-28. 

'! Why Babel? Presumably because of the babble of tongues (and, in early Islam, of creeds) there 
since God’s hand smote the proud tower of the rebellious, the din reminiscent of the whisperings 
(waswasa) of the jinn and the mutterings (zamzama) of the majusis (Magians; magicians!) with their 
niranjiyyat (spells, lit. Zoroastrian nirangs, sacred formulae of power). Dr. Geoffrey Herman has called 
my attention to Goldziher 1884-8, p. 124: in A.H. 102 Mujahid at Babylon requested that the Jewish 
exilarch show him Harut and Marut, who hung upside down, great as two mountains, in their well. So 
it would seem that in the early Islamic period the connection was still strong of the Koranic myth to 
Jewish tradition in the lands that had only recently been the center of Sasanian power. 
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the incident with the girl who became the star Zuhra, i.e., Venus. Muslim legend elaborates 
the myth considerably; and the reliance upon Jewish sources, as will be seen, is palpable. So 
in the Persian-language Lahore Tafsir, for instance, we read: “Khwaja Imam, may God be 
pleased with him, said: We heard it said in some commentaries, There came to ‘A’i8a, may 
God ble pleased with her, a certain woman and said, My husband took another woman to 
wife and I am tormented by jealousy. A woman told me, I’ll take you to a place where they 
will teach you something. You pronounce it over your husband and he will not even touch 
that other woman. At night she arrived, leading two of what could have been either cats or 
dogs, God knows. She mounted one and seated me on the other and off we went. We trav- 
eled till we reached a place where we saw two people suspended upside-down. She led me 
to them and left me there. They said: Do not learn what we say, or else you will become an 
unbeliever. But I said, I must learn it. If you have to, they said, then go to that fumace. And 
I saw a place like a furnace. When I went there I was frightened, tumed around, and said, I 
went to the furnace. They replied, What, then, did you see? I said, I didn’t see anything. They 
retorted, That means you didn’t go there. So, go back! Don’t learn or you’!l become an un- 
believer. I did not obey. So they said, Go on then, go right up to the furnace, to see. I didn’t 
go all the way that second time either. I went up to the furnace only the third time, looked, 
and saw something like a horseman clothed in white. White cloth covered his head. He rose 
out of the furnace and flew up to the sky. I retumed and related what I had seen. They said, 
That was your faith, and it flew up and away. Now learn. And they pronounced those words. 
I committed them to memory and retumed home. As they taught me, I cast a kernel into the 
earth and pronounced those words. In the same instant a stalk grew, became green, rose, and 
started to sprout leaves. As soon as that plant appeared, I immediately repented.” Idris inter- 
venes on behalf of the woman to God". 


The names are familiar; but the narrative alludes to a longer story concerning another 
pair of angels known from the corpus of texts on Enoch concerning the giants or nephilim; in 
the cycle of legends about king Solomon; and in later Jewish mythological literature. Origi- 
nally the two are Semihaza or Semhazai’?, and ‘Azael; and the former has two sons, Hiya and 
Hiwa. The rhyming names of the latter were chanted, the Talmud notes, by boatmen as they 
strained at their ropes. The Manichaean version of the Book of the Giants knows Sahmizad 
and his sons Ohya and Ahya. A Sogdian text equates the former with Sam; and the twin an- 
gels are in Persian named as Sam and Nariman. The Avestan epic hero of the cycle of the ka- 
vis, Korasaspa, belongs to the Sama clan and is called naire.manah-, “manly-minded”; so the 
Iranizing version of the narrative has equated the fallen angels, it would seem, with him. In 
Pth. the giants themselves are kaw-an, “kavis”. Later Jewish lore stresses the rhymed charac- 
ter of the twins’ names by calling them ‘Aza and ‘Azael. The giants in the earth practice tell- 
ing lies (Aram. Sqrh, kdbyn); and in the apocryphal Book of Jubilees (8.1-4) the Watchers 


2 Abdullaeva 2001, p. 84, who cites also the comment of Hasan Basri on a tradition that the 
two teachers of magic were Zoroastrians that one should therefore read not malakayn, “twain (fallen) 
angels” but malikayn, “two kings” (p. 82). This suggests that some remembered the Iranian origin of 
the names of the two. 

'3 The name sounds, as Shaked has suggested, as though it might be simply Heb. ha-5ém ha-zeh, 
lit. “this name”, maybe a cautious circumlocution. Pious Jews refer to God discreetly as Hashem, “The 
Name”. 
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(Gk. egrégoroi, Aram. ‘irin), who unlike the vigilant angels of the heavenly host are fallen 
beings, are said to have initiated divination using astrology'*. So the apocryphal literature of 
Jews, Christians, and Manichaeans that existed at the dawn of Islam had a pair of fallen an- 
gels whose names sometimes rhymed and who lied and invented magic. 


As to Solomon, he is said to have traveled on the pinions of an eagle to Tadmor in the 
Mountains of Darkness to visit ‘Aza and ‘Azael. He forced them by his ring with the holy 
Name to teach him mysteries. This is but one episode of Solomon’s many-faceted career as 
a magician; and again there seems to be considerable cross-fertilization between Jewish and 
Iranian myth, especially in the Islamic period. For Muslim tradition attributes the origin of 
the Persian vernal New Year, No Riiz, which became a popular and carnivalesque feast as far 
afield as Egypt, variously to the primordial king JamSid and to Solomon — the latter having 
established it to commemorate the day when that same potent seal ring (khatam), which had 
been stolen by a demon (jinn), was recovered’. In the texts of the Testament of Solomon that 
demon was none other that ASmedai, i.e., the Avestan AéSma Daéva. Jam§Sid’s fatal hubris 
in Persian epic culminates in the demand that men worship him rather than God since he can 
cure every disease. This finds a parallel in the legend that Hezekiah concealed (Heb. gandaz) 
Solomon’s Séfer Rafiu’ot, the book of cures that included every disease and its remedy and 
therefore might tempt the sick to pray to the king rather than the Creator. Zoroastrians con- 
sider Ahreman the author of disease and do not see the demonstration of human excellence in 
medicine as overweening pride, but as an aspect of the lifelong “martial striving against the 
demons” recommended by the Phl. credo'®; so perhaps here the vector of influence ran from 
the monism of Israel, where God is author of good and evil, life and death — eastwards". 


The story of the two angels, called most often ‘Aza and ‘Azael in the later Jewish sourc- 
es, may be summarized as follows. At the time of creation the angels who begged of God that 
they be let loose upon mankind to prove our iniquity — and unworthiness to receive their 
worship — were allowed to become the precious stones, gold, and purple dye that entice peo- 
ple. ‘Aza and ‘Azael in particular protested that, whatever the conditions of the world, they 
would acquit themselves better in it than men. But they tried instead to rape the girl who es- 
caped to become Istahar/Venus/Nahid. Opting for punishment in this world rather than hell, 
they were sent to the Mountains of Darkness beyond the river Sambatyon. This is where Gog 
and Magog are, as well as the Ten Lost Tribes, all behind the security barrier erected by Al- 
exander the Great. They are imprisoned in a deep mountain cavern: one of them repented 
and, though chained upside down, can see; the other sulks below in the dark. But their social 
life is rather busy. Afrira and Kastimon, two even nastier demons from a world below, some- 
times come to bother and scare them. Naamah — ASmedai’s mother — tempts them. Genun 
the Canaanite, son of Lamech, invented musical instruments there: ‘Azael entered them, and 
that is how music became seductive and led men into promiscuity. After they had discovered 


'4 Reeves 1992, pp. 44-45 n. 100, 76, 77-78; and Milik 1976, pp. 330-331. 

'S Shoshan1993, pp. 40-41, citing Shaked 1991, p. 90, n. 5. 

'6 Phl. razmig ayézisn padérag déwan, in the Cidag andarz i poryotkésan “Select counsels of the 
primordial faithful”, attributed to Adurbad 7 Amahraspandan. 

'7 See Russell (in publication), and Halperin 1982, pp. 269-292. 
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rock and roll, the Canaanite went on to invent beer, pubs, and iron weapons'®. So God created 
the Sabbath and the sitra ahra took care of Saturday night. 

The most frequent visitors to the angels in the Mountains of Darkness are humans like 
Solomon seeking to learn magic. ‘Azza the recalcitrant sulks in his pit; but ‘Azzael sees 
people approaching. Then they both cry out and buming serpents surround them. They dis- 
patch their animal familiar, a Mischwesen called unimata with the head of a snake, the body 
of a cat, small paws, and two tails. The postulant must then cover his face and make an of- 
fering of the ashes of a white cock. The unimata then conducts him to the fallen angels’ 
binding chain, which he must strike thrice. The two then teach him magic over the course 
of fifty days'®. The details are intriguing, and recall the epic myths of Zoroastrian Arme- 
nia: Movsés Xorenac‘i, whose History of the Armenians is often dated to the fifth century 
and at all events reached its present form no later than the eighth, provides the details of a 
much older oral epic still recited by the gusans (“bards”) in his day. The epic of the Artax- 
iad dynasty contains many archaic elements and telescopes the events of the second and first 
centuries B.C. In one episode the Armenian king Artawazd, cursed by his father ArtaSés, 
falls into the chasm of greater Ararat (Arm. Azat Masik‘). He is chained there, held by gi- 
ants called k‘ajk‘. Since dogs are gnawing at the chains to free him, mediaeval Armenian 
writers report that blacksmiths begin their working week by striking their anvils thrice to 
strengthen the chains of Artawazd. Artawazd’s mother, Sat‘enik, was something of a witch; 
but there is no record of Artawazd receiving and teaching visitors. Nor are there any snakes 
in the myth, which is so reminiscent of the tale of AZi Dahaka, Zohhak, chained or crucified 
in Mt. Damavand and tortured by the two snakes that spring from either shoulder. But Ar- 
menian lore abounds in viSaps, serpent-dragons, in the region of Ararat”’. Perhaps the Jew- 
ish tale has shifted the serpents of an older version of the story to the unimata’s ophidian 
head and double tail. The offering is sinister: the harbinger of dawn and bird of the yazata 
Srao§a is holy to Zoroastrians; and Manuk Abetean notes in his work on Armenian folk be- 
lief that a heavenly rooster wakes the angels. Gabriel, whose name is popularly connected 
with “rooster”, is in Jewish belief the first to rise”’. A 14"-cent. MS from Herat of the Mi ‘raj 
name depicts the Prophet Mohammed in the first heaven meeting a giant white cock whose 
feet touch the earth and whose comb brushes the foot of the divine throne”. In the context 
of Iranian religion killing a white cock would be a perversion, a reversal of the sacred anal- 
ogous to a blasphemous parody of the Eucharist. 


It seems possible that an Iranian Zoroastrian myth, or, more precisely, the pre-Christian 
Armenian reflex of one about an evil titan chained in a mountain chasm, was involved in 
the shaping of a Jewish tale first elaborated in the books of Enoch about two fallen angels 
who tell lies generally and more specifically teach magic. From their other associations with 


'8 Graves and Patai, 1963, pp. 100-106, with refs. to Dillmann 1853, pp. 92-93. 

'9 Bamberger 1952, pp. 178-181, with refs. Louis Ginzburg in vol. 4 of his Legends of the Jews 
and Angelo Rappoport in vol. 1 of his Myth and Legend of Ancient Israel report substantially the same 
details of the myth. 

20 On Artawazd, see Russell 1987 Ch. 13 “Captive Powers”; Russell 1994; Russell 1986-87; and 
Russell 2006. 

21 Cited by Scholem1965, p. 147 n. 4. 

22 Séguy 1977, PI. 9 (fol. 11). 
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seductive fashions, lewd music, and strong drink, love magic would seem to be their particu- 
lar specialty. The tale evolved in a milieu where Iranian and Jewish traditions were strong- 
ly interpermeable; and this is apparent also in the Solomonic cycle where it is reflected. It 
entered Manichaean lore, where a secondary re-Iranization seems to have occurred: the an- 
gels are renamed Sam and Nariman and the tradition knows their Aramaic equivalents. It is 
not known whether a version of the myth known to Manichaeans in Sogdiana called them 
Harwot and Marwit; but if there was, it must have come from the west of the Iranian world, 
most likely from Armenia, where the legendry surrounding Hawrot and Mawrot was so deep- 
ly entrenched. The details of the legend also argue for an Armenian locus; and the names in 
the Qur’an, Harit and Marit, are closer to the Armenian forms than to any others. De Me- 
nasce has explained the motif of twin beings with reference to the Indian legend of the two 
ASvins who took a fancy to princess Sikanya (Mahabharata 3.123-125); and Dumézil saw 
in them an expression of the “fonction terrestre”. The two Amo§a Spontas at least personi- 
fied water and plants employed in a magical rite. Many traditions like twins with rhyming 
names in any case: the Dioscuri do not rhyme but Remus and Romulus do; and closer to 
home the first generation of the heroes of the Armenian epic of Sasun consists of such a pair, 
the strong, heroic Sanasar and his smaller, weaker, more moody twin brother Batdasar. By 
the seventh century of the Christian era and the end of the Sasanian age, the Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Manichaean, and Mandaean mythology and demonology the early Muslims encoun- 
tered in Iraq, Syria, Egypt, and Israel was rich in Iranian names and terms: in a world where 
the king of the demons is named in the inscription on a Jewish magical bowl as Bagadana, it 
comes as no particular surprise that there should have existed a version of the myth of ‘Aza 
and ‘Azael in which the two fallen angels bore the alternative Iranian names Harut and Marut 
and had a specific association to the water and plants used in a ritual by Armenians. One 
might have encountered the latter at every tum. In Mesopotamia, Mani’s mother Maryam 
had been of the Armeno-Parthian noble house Kamsarakan, and Armenians were ubiquitous 
at court; Armenians thronged the schools and streets of Antioch and Nisibis; an Armenian 
papyrus is known from Egypt (the poor historical Artawazd had also languished in captivity 
at Alexandria, a prisoner of Marc Antony); and Armenian monks and pilgrims in the Land of 
Israel were exceedingly numerous. 


Unless the “two youths” (Sanéy ha-bakhirim) invoked in the name of Samael in a Geniza 
fragment to afflict N the son of N with noise and discharges from the back are our demonic 
twins, they do not seem to appear in Jewish magical texts themselves. ‘Azael (‘z’7) is one of 
the angels who stand before the divine throne, on a Jewish Aramaic amulet from Agabeyli, 
near Maras — clearly a pious sort and not one of our boys”. But one of the Iranian twins 
may perhaps survive in an Armenian spell that, appropriately, deals with love. The late Dr. 
Levon Boyajian of New Jersey owned a magico-medical manuscript that had been copied 
by his grandfather, whose family had migrated from C‘m8kacag (Chemishgezek, the ancient 
town that was home to the Byzantine emperor John Tzimisces) in the province of Dersim 
(now Tunceli), Western Armenia, to Aleppo. He probably compiled the manuscript there in 


23 De Menasce 1947. 
4 On the two youths, see Naveh and Shaked 1993, p. 235 f. For ‘Azael in the amulet, see Naveh 
and Shaked 1985, p. 68 f. 
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the 1920’s, copying both recent cures and old spells, and brought it to New York. Dr. Boya- 
jian’s son donated the book to the National Association for Armenian Studies and Research 
at Belmont, MA, where I have studied it. On p. 62 is a magical operation and spell to release 
the binding (Arm. kap) of a bridegroom. One is to clap one’s hands, recite the prayer begin- 
ning “Heavenly God” and the Psalm beginning with the words “Ascribe might” and write the 
name of the afflicted man on two slips of paper. The bride and groom are to wash in water 
in which the first piece of paper has been placed; and the groom is to bind the second to his 
right arm. With God’s help he will be released. On the paper is to be written the nonsense 
words of the spell: Hasawif, mat‘um, marum, mat‘éumn, mariwn, mahk ‘on, awasi, azawmi, 
marut ‘. The final word may be a rendering of Arabic Marit as an Armenian heard it, with a 
trilled r: the rhymes of late medieval and early modern Armenian spells consist often of vo- 
ces mysticae and actual lexical items drawn from the prayers and spells of Muslim — and, 
more rarely, Greek — neighbors. So the name of at least one of the two fallen angels may still 
be attested in an actual magical rite as well as in a women’s ritual that may once have been 
such a rite as well: one notes in both the use of water in which objects have been immersed”. 


I have suggested that the imaginary place at the edge of the world of the confinement of 
the two fallen angels — the Mountains of Darkness, beyond the river Sambatyon and the wall 
built to contain Gog and Magog and their hordes (Ezekiel 38, Revelation 20) — was thought 
to be in the environs of Armenia, or at least a mythologized image of it. What evidence do 
we have for this? The ten lost tribes of Israel were also thought to dwell in these parts: God 
punished them for their sins and they were exiled by the Assyrians to the northeast, to Me- 
dia somewhere beyond the river Gozan (cf. I Kings 14-15, II Kings 17.6). Talmudic tradi- 
tion locates them around Adiabene and Hamadan and mentions a river Sanbatyon — in the 
third century Commodianus has them Persida flumine clausi. Their new abode, which came 
to be called Arzareth after erets aheret (“another land”, in Deut. 29.28) seems to be a place of 
snowy mountains (if a word SLWG may suggest Heb. Seleg, “snow”). One candidate is the 
Elburz chain south of the Caspian. The latter is mentioned as a place where they were; and if 
one notes the testimony of Josephus (Wars 7.7.4) to the effect that Alexander built his wall 
to keep out the Scythians, whom he identifies with Magog, then that barrier would have been 
at the Caspian Gates near the western shore of that sea”*. The Qur’an, Ch. 18, knows both 
the wall and its builder, Zeus Ammon’s son the dha ‘I-qarnain, “two-horned”; and has the 
barrier between two mountains. This is a persistent detail: the 14"-cent. Swedish Konung AI- 
exander adds that the twin peaks waro hogh ok mykith lang “were high and very long”; and 
ancient Armenian sources call P‘ok‘r and Azat Masik‘ — Little and Greater Ararat — erkar, 
“Jong”?’. And the turbulent river Araxes, that Tacitus writes will not bear bridges, (Virgil 


> Though it is difficult to argue from silence, perhaps *Harut‘ (for Hariit) was heard as too close 
to Harut‘, a common diminutive of the proper name Yarut‘iwn, “Resurrection”, to be suitable for a 
negative spell; while Majut‘ carries the suitably frightening phonetic signature of Arm. mah “death”, 
ma(r)sel “wear out, decay”, mernil, “die”, and so on. 

26 Josephus, a native of the Galil, lived, rather ironically, not very far from the only town that is 
known to have borne the name of the ostensibly remote and fabulous Scythians, Scythopolis (Heb. Bét 
Se’an). Presumably he even met a few serving in the Roman cavalry. 

27 In Movsés Xorenac‘i, History of the Armenians, 1.26, the Mede AZdahak has a dream that 
foretells his doom: he finds himself “in an unknown land (yerkri) near a mountain long from the earth 
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follows him, making the Araxes the edge of earth and Empire on the shield of Aeneas), flows 
past it. The historian and the poet meant by the political metaphor that Parthia would never 
submit to Roman domination; but it can make of the river a Sambatyon as well, a limit of the 
known world. For is not the incursion of Parthians into the Land of Israel an apocalyptic har- 
binger of redemption in the Talmudic literature? 


So the country where another troublesome couple, Adam and Eve, were expelled 
from a garden of delights and the Ark of Noah rested, might be a fair candidate near the 
Caspian Gates for the Otherworld of Arzareth. And as the tale developed, Gog, Magog, 
and the “hidden” tribes were blended together even as the two words of Deuteronomy 
had been: John Mandeville speaks of “they of Caspye... Iewes of x. lynages, that men 
clepen Goth & Magoth.” That is all very well; but the topos of confinement implies an- 
other of escape. Orosius in the fifth century warns that the Jews teeming around the Cas- 
pian will break out (erupturus). Pesikta Rabbati 31.10 has the exiles migrating home- 
wards in mehilim, “tunnels” — like the gilgul of the bones of the men to be resurrected at 
Doomsday in the vale of Jehosophat, perhaps. In the uneasy folklore of the Middle Ages 
the belief was widespread in Germanic lands that the hordes of Gog and Magog waiting 
to burst from their confines and ravage Christendom were indeed the ten lost tribes — 
not the weak and despised Jews they knew, though, but Jews called either rote “red” (and 
oversexed) or grof “big” (like the giants, ‘anaqgim and nefilim). And what the persecu- 
tors feared, their victims hoped for: David Reuveni came to Rome in 1624 boasting that 
he could harness the might of these muscular Jews to retake Jerusalem. Eldad the Danite, 
who appeared in Qayrawan with tales of the ten lost tribes, went one better, for he spoke 
in a strangely-flavored (as it seems to recent researchers, a Najrani-tinged) Hebrew. Man- 
deville claimed Jews learnt the old tongue in order to be able to communicate with the ten 
tribes, presumably when the latter might come as a conquering, liberating army”*. The Zi- 
onist project, with its sunny aim of skazku sdelat’ byl’iu, “making reality of a fable” ( as 
a Soviet song promises; Jm tirtsi én zi agada was how Herzl put it), was determined to 
bring back the exiles. Yitzhak Ben Zvi in The Exiled and the Redeemed muses on those 
deported by Assyria long ago. And Eliezer Ben Yehuda, whose contribution was the re- 
vival of spoken Hebrew, muses in his memoir, “At that time [1881, the year of his aliya], 


(erkar yerkré) in height, whose summit seemed encased in the severity (sastkut‘eamb) of ice; and 
they said, you would think, this is in the land of the progeny of the Armenians (haykazanc‘). And as 
I looked longer (erkaragoyns) at the mountain, a woman clothed in purple (ciranazgest), having a 
veil of heavenly color (erknagoyn) about her, appeared seated on the edge (i cayri) of such a height, 
lovely, tall in stature, and red-cheeked (karmrayt), gripped by the pains of giving birth (erkanc ‘). And 
I looked longer still (yerkaragoyns) at this apparition and was in wonder, suddenly the woman gave 
birth (cnaw) to three fully-grown men (eris katareals) of the stature and nature of the progeny of 
the gods (diwc ‘azanc ‘). The first, gripping the flanks of a lion upon which he was mounted, sped 
west; the second, on a leopard, headed north; but the third, reining a monstrous dragon (zvisap anari), 
advancing upon our realm, attacked.” On the antiquity of this passage, its relationship to other Iranian 
epic material, and its poetics and encoding of material from the song of the birth of Vahagn, see Russell 
2009. 
28 On the ten tribes and rote Juden, see Benite 2009; and Gow 1995. 
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Palestine was more like a fairy tale to most Jews, hardly more real than the kingdom of 
the gona of Moses across the River Sambaryon"” 

Ben Yehods was partly inspired to resurrect Hebrew, and to we if at his everyday tongue 
in Israel, by the Russian translation of George Ehot's novel Ooaie! Deronda: and it has been 
argued that che invented a character who undertakes the project of personal and national lib- 
enmbion and renewal os o Jew becouse she could not face writing as candidly about ihe sim 
lar needs of women. Fiction thus writes reality; and by imagining as Arcarcth the very land 
of which my nation now sings, Ex [f eet: aheretf, “I do not have an Other Country", a my- 
thologized land of exile ts transposed and impoed upon an actual place of return. But irony 
Sctrns as canential to wriling a3 gravity is to physicality: the two angels fell and are confined 
in thia Ctherworld because they could not coatral their own libida, so mow their profession is 
to teach others how to arouse and manipulate: it, reminding them clients that everything they 
are about to say is a templabon or even rebelljon (for Jima hes both these senees). 


The angels Hirit and Marit, saya the seriptare, taught sir, “magic”, This much ac- 
cords with the rest of the evidence; and their warning, thal what they are about to say is all 
nothing but fitna, again agrees with the tradition already noted that the grants and deir ilk 
specialized in lying and deceit, Fut two decades apo Cyril Glasse, the scholar of Islam, of- 
fered to me this haunting paraphrase of the angels" caveat: “Everything we are about to say 
fo you isa lie; now then, listen carefully!” And everyone doer. There is no implication that 
the warning effectively repels anybody. Lit did, the Prophet would mot be telling the tale. 
Ome might aver thet any man who has just traveled to the terrifying limits of the world to 
leam witchcraft is not going to be deterred by the health warming on the package, But in 
a more general way, what is it that we know is not trae, yet we listen to it despite that, or 
even precesely because 1 uniree’? Ite literary an, fiction. Pindar (Nemean ode 7.22-25) 
writes of Homer, ep! preudes! hoi porendl fe maobhol! seomos epentl te “for on bis bes 
and his winged skill something sacred is present,” It is not very far from the semmca, the 
holy, to.si4r, the magical; and indeed with reference to oortain kinds of poctry and rhetoric, 
there is. famous boditnh: fra mine ‘bade fe-whros “There 6 a kind of cloquemece like 
magic.”™ Chur little life is rounded by 2 sleep: aware of its confines and of the pain of the 
sentence and the sorrow of its end, literary imagmaiion a lie we welcome, Enowing if is a 
lie. Tt is magpcal indeed, providing wonder and relief and a sense of freedom. Suspending 
disbelief, we break down Alexander's wall and cross the river Sambatyon at will. Brian 
Boyd bas argued of late that fiction isan evolutionary adaptation, a way of gaming out pos- 
stble roles and situations im order to cope with them better, rather in the manner thata mo- 
tereyele rider scans the road ahead and anticipates (imagines) potential situations he will 
have to deal with at very short notice, But fiction is more than a limbering up of the mind 
to deal with future challenges. [t i also demonic, fitma in the sense of revobution, since it 
is man's protest against the way things are, an atiempt to create in another fashion than 
the Creator, and to speak of matters sech as the vagaries of human passion in which we, 
and pot Coed, ore at the center. Hirfit and Minit, not the unfolding genome, mvented 1, all 
right. Lev Nikolayevich Tolstoy perceived this in his old age, repented, turned from fiction 


* Mboreoka (99), p. at 
Cin by T, Fabel, “Sake,” EY 2. 
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te Chins, and, Selonen-like, repudiated the great books of his earlier life. One evening hia 
wile waa reading euch a book to him, though. Ut dealt with illicit passion and the problema 
of family life. “It's cae he admitted. “What is it?" Tt was, she told him, a novel 
entitled Anna i 
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THE CURVING SHORE OF TIME AND SPACE: 
NOTES ON THE PROLOGUE TO PUSHKIN’S RUSLAN AND LUDMILA 


James R. Russell 


3onoToe pyHo, rye %Ke TH, 3010TOe pyHO? 
Bcio AOpory ulyMenv Mopckue TAxKENbIC BONDI, 
VY, noxunys Kopa6ab, HaTpyAUBUIMit B MOpAX MOAOTHO, 
Ogucceli BO3BpaTHJIcA, MpOCTpaHCTBOM H BpeMeHeM 
” MODI! 


(“Golden fleece, where are you now, golden fleece? 

All the journey long roared the heavy sea waves, 

And, leaving the ship that had worked a canvas of 
the seas, 

Odysseus returned, replete with time and space!”) 


—Osip Mandelstam (1891-1938)! 


As lucid as you like or as deep as you choose to dive. . 
—Adam Gopnik, on the Alice books of Lewis Carroll? 


Preface 


On a muddy winter moming in 1967, a ninth-grader was standing in a 
Noisy, crowded line at the cafeteria of the Bronx High School of Science, 
memorizing Mikhail Yur’evich Lermontov’s poem “The Sail” («Iapyc») 
from a mimeograph handed out in Ms. Meisel’s first-year Russian class. 
An older boy ahead of him—a fearsome upperclassman—noticed, and, 
with a gentleness he never forgot, carefully wrote out for him in Russian 
script an enchanting poem about an oak by a curving shore, a learned cat, 
and a forest whose unknown paths bore the footprints of unseen beasts. 


1 Concludinglines ofthepoem «3onoTucroro méaa crpya Hs 6yTHLIKH Teka... » (“Golden 
honey from the bottle streamed...”), 1917, in Ocun Mangenburram, Crnuxomeopenua, 
Tlpoza, BuOnvotexa Toatra, Mocksa, 2001, 66 (Osip Mandelstam, Poems and Prose, Poet's 
Library, Moscow, 2001, 66). Mandelstam wrote the poem at the dacha of S. Sudeikin in 
Alushta, on the Black Sea coast of the Crimea, where he had gone for a respite from the 
chaos in revolutionary Petersburg. 

2 Martin Gardner, ed., Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark: The Definitive Edition, 
with an Introduction by Adam Gopnik (New York: W.W. Norton, 2006), xvii. 
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The magic and beauty of Pushkin’s poem, like first love, never left the 
boy as he grew into a man: beneath the playful verses he felt there was a 
great and powerful mystery. Most all Russians know every image in the 
Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila; and | imagine many a reader has won- 
dered what profundity of meaning lies beneath the limpid beauty of the 
light surface. (Pushkin’s friend Kiichelbecker thought Ruslan and Ludmila 
a lovely creation, but one without any substantial meaning.) 

This essay approaches that question, albeit with respect to the Prologue 
rather than the larger poem: Is there the possibility of a profound, sym- 
bolic, spiritually fulfilling meaning? One starts with a cursory survey of 

: the history of the text, its literary context, and its reception; this is fol- 
lowed by a close reading. One then employs an illustration of the poem 
after Pushkin’s death by the rather obscure artist Ramazanov to establish 
a visual structure, as though the poem were ekphrastic, travelling from 
left to right and up and down, onto the temporally sequential scene estab- 
lished by Pushkin: curving seashore at the beginning, i.e., on the left; oak, 
Cat, and Poet at center foreground, with an undine in the branches above; 
and mysterious forest on the right. Supernatural beings from Russian folk- 
lore and myth emerge from the sea and fly through the air, creating a 
vertical pattern to the Otherworld vision. . 

One then maps Ramazanov’s illustration of 1843 in turn upon William 
Blake’s painting of 1821, “The Sea of Time and Space”. Neither Pushkin nor 
his illustrator is likely to have seen it, though Pushkin and Blake shared 
some interests and common traits: they liked Ossian and were interested 
in the epic and mythological heritage of their respective nations, they saw 
themselves as prophetic voices in the cast of Isaiah, and they were both 
irreverent, transgressive figures in their societies trying to invent a funda- 

mentally new aesthetic. So far, though we deal with parallels rather than 
filiation, we are still securely situated in the contiguous environments 
of igth-century Europe. But then, for the interpretation of Blake’s 
painting, we must resort to material that, though very much more 
remote, is—one would plead—not at all irrelevant. This is where the New 
York high school boy deploys the weapons of the mature Orientalist. 
_ Blake’s sources for his painting, unlike Pushkin’s for his poem, can be 
traced to various Neoplatonic texts of Late Antiquity, notably to Porphyry’s 
De Antro Nympharum (“On the Cave of the Nymphs’), an esoteric inter- 
pretation of a mysterious image in the Odyssey of Homer; and from these 
it can be established that the English poet has evoked a vision of a place 
outside the normal continuum of time and space, a point of transit where 


some souls enter physical incarnation and others depart from this world 
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on the journey to heaven. There is a Gnostic religion, Mandaeanism, most 
of whose adherents now live in southern Iraq and Iran whose founders, 
rebelling against the established Temple cult of Israel, settled to the 
immediate south and southeast of Armenia. In the third century a man 
named Patteg, a proto-Mandaean, and his wife Maryam Kamsarakan, 
whose name suggests Christian and Armenian connections, had a son 
they named Mani who went on to found the great Manichaean faith: 
apparently he had close Armenian associates and actively propagated his 
new religion in Armenia. 

The layout and architecture of the Mandaean temple complex, the 
manda, explicitly embody the structure, symmetry, and symbolism—for 
concrete ritual purposes—of the painting by Blake. Such parallels, from 
the two antipodes of the Classical world, are striking, but not, ultimately, 
surprising: the ideological sources and casts of mind and imagination of 
Blake and his Gnostic precursors are in many respects kindred. Varied as 
the sources of Pushkin’s mythological learning are, in folk tale, European 
poetry, and Old Russian epic, they are not Gnostic. The cosmic structure 
of the Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila is his very own: he has come up 
with a Slavonic Cave of the Nymphs by the power of his own vision. There 
is his profundity; there, the mystery of his beautiful poem. 

The second part of the essay explores the work of several visionary 

‘Russian writers after Pushkin: Vladimir Nabokov, Velimir Khlebnikov, 
and Daniil Kharms—who have been inspired by elements of the Prologue. 
-They employ in their encounters with the poem new insights into the 
imagining of an Otherworld: “trans-rational” (Rus. zaum’) and absurd- 
ist lexicons and thematic structures (inspired in part by the inventions, 
known to the Russians this time, of another Englishman, Lewis Carroll), 
non-Euclidian mathematics, intentionally supernatural connections, the 
mystical teaching known as Kabbala, and graphic experimentation (per- 
sonal ciphers, and the enigmatic Voynich manuscript). 


1. The Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila 


Pushkin’s first great poera,? Ruslan and Ludmila (RL), was approved by 
the censor Timkovsky on 15 May 1820 and published in late July or early 


3 The useful Russian word noma has no exact English equivalent. It can be character- 
ized as a composition in verse, verging on the scale of an epic in length, whose theme, 
however, is more that of a novel or romance. 
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August 1820: he had begun it in 1817, while still a student at the Lycée of 
Tsarskoe Selo; and he read the completed text to friends at the end of 
March 1820. But before it appeared in print at St. Petersburg, the poet him- 
self was exiled to south Russia and Moldavia; in July 1820, in the Caucasus, 
Pushkin composed a sad Epilogue in which he mourns the departure of 
poetic inspiration. RL is the second-longest poetical work in the corpus 
of Pushkin’s writings, after the “novel in verse” Evgenii Onegin: it consists 
of six Cantos of 2,822 lines in all, in iambic tetrameter. The sources from 
which Pushkin drew inspiration and background material are numer- 
ous: Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and Voltaire pervade the tone and spirit of 
the work; and Pushkin borrowed happily from the texts of Russian epic 
(the controversial Old Slavonic Slovo o polku Igoreve, “The Lay of Igor’s 
Campaign”, or, simply, the Igor’ Tale), of folk tales (skazki), and of heroic 
ballads (called now byliny, a conscious neologism of Pushkin’s day). He 
drew also from contemporary artistic treatments of these old and folk 
sources: Karamzin’s Il’ya Muromets and Zhukovsky’s ballads—especially 
“Rusalka of the Dnepr’. Like many other Russian and European poets of 
his time, he was fascinated and moved by Macpherson’s Ossian. The mod- 
em Irish novelist Colm Téibin, in his foreword to the first full, book-length 
English edition and translation of RL, offers a vivid evocation of the con- 
trary energies that find harmony in the poema, as in so much of Pushkin’s 
oeuvre: “Pushkin thus came to the story of Ruslan and Lyudmila with all 
the ironies and sense of crafty distance which his education had offered 
him. He had the energy of a natural storyteller and the resources to usurp 
that energy... He managed what is almost unmanageable: to offer parody 
and enchantment at the same time. He offered the mock heroic without 
losing the heroic.”* This evaluation shares the Russian critical insight into 
Pushkin’s “lightness” (1érkocrs), by which is meant poetry whose playful 
gracefulness of style seems effortlessly to convey an extraordinary depth 
of meaning and feeling. Yuri Lotman has observed that RL prepares the 
reader of Eugene Onegin for the irony and contrast of Pushkin’s style.® 
Zhukovsky’s acclamation, “To.a victorious pupil from a defeated mas- 
ter,” has come to epitomize the immediate popularity and success of 
the poem amongst the Russian reading public. The first edition sold out 
at-once, with some paying 25 rubles for a copy. Critical acclaim was to 


4 Roger Clarke, Ruslan and Lyudmila (trans. Alexander Pushkin; London: Hesperus, 
2005), viii. : 

2 .M. Jlorman, ITywxun (C16: Acxyccrso-Cll6, 1997), 194: Yuri M. Lotman, Pushkin 
(St. Petersburg: Art-St. Petersburg, 1997), 194. 
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come somewhat later: some critics found RL indecent, and I. Dmitriev, 
for example, wrote “A mother orders her daughter to spit upon this tale” 
(«Mar AouepH BeANT Ha CKasky aTy WHOHyT»). Pushkin took all such 
insults to heart; so years later he replied, in Eugene Onegin, “Of course 
the mother would have ordered/ Her daughter to read his [works]” («Ero 
[Tpyabt] kKoHeyHO mats/ Benena 6 Aouepu yNTaTb»). Though the criticism 
’ was trivial in this case—the censor had approved RL for publication, as 
noted above, and had done so without requiring any revisions or exci- 
sions—one has to notice the dark clouds gathering. Pushkin is the author 
of the Gavriiliada, an obscene parody of the Annunciation; his own “Exegi 
‘monumentum’ is a blague, a practical joke, about Derzhavin’s earlier ode; 
he called Falconet’s equestrian statue of Peter I an idol (Rus. kumir) and 
aroused the ire of the Emperor. There must inhere in Pushkin’s lightness 
and playfulness a tendency to intentional transgression that characterizes 
much artistic innovation but necessarily leads to confrontation with the 
established order and its canons of propriety and taste. Pushkin suffered 
. ostracism, persecution, and death at the hand of d’Anthés, partly because 
of his own transgressive character, and that of his work.® 
Pushkin composed the Prologue (text 1.1: «Y 1ykomopba...», “By the bow- 
curve of the seashore...”) to the poem late in 1824, during his sojourn at 
: his estate at Mikhailovskoe in 1824-1826. On 12 October 1826 Pushkin read 
the Prologue and other compositions to a gathering of friends.in Moscow 
at the home of D. Venevitinov; and in a memoir written forty years later 
M. Pogodin professed still to feel the excitement of that occasion. It was 
’ published in the second edition of RL at Petersburg, 1828. The reviews of 
the new edition stressed the novelty, individuality, and originality of the 
‘ Prologue, which sketched out, enthused the Moscow Telegraph, “a whole 


§ Anthony Julius, a British lawyer, literary scholar, and art critic, offers a forensic explo- 
ration of the legal ambiguities of the frequent conflicts between artistic creativity and con- 
ventional morality in Transgressions: The Offences of Art (Chicago: University of Chicago 

_ Press, 2002). The aspect of sexual misconduct, in the artist’s work or his life, seems to 
be a particularly frequent component of the confrontation. An artist’s defiant response 
makes clear that the transgression is not an all-too-human peccadillo but an ideologi- 

cal stance and protest, and thereby makes the rift radical, sometimes tragic. The painter 
Thomas Eakins, whose use of nudity and whose possible homosexual leanings scandalized 
the prim academic establishment of the arts in Philadelphia, declared in 1894, “My honors 
are misunderstanding, persecution, and neglect, enhanced because unsought” (Julius, 44). 
That is, Eakins considered everything he did natural and right. Two generations later, the 
Armenian poet Charents, a Pushkin scholar to be discussed in a note below in connection 
with the poem “The Prophet”, was to be persecuted, then murdered by the puritanical 
Stalinist régime, whose disapproval he incurred not only by his work, but by his defiantly 

" trangressive sexual behavior. Plus ¢a change... 
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world of Russian tales presented by the hand of a great master of Russian 
realities and fantasies.”” The Epilogue, which, as noted above Pushkin 
had in fact written in 1820, when he completed the body of RL, was also 
included with the text only in the second edition, though in 1820 it had 
been published separately. John Bayley wrote that RL leaves the “feel- 
ing...of a society apprehending itself...in a sort of microcosmic idyll.”® 
The Prologue evokes a microcosm of its own; and it is on it that this study 
focuses. Pushkin based the first part of the Prologue on one of his nurse- 
maid Arina Rodionovna’s tales, which he jotted down in his notes (text 1.2); 
and Bayley observed that in reworking the passage for his poem, Pushkin 
strove for the greatest conciseness, stripping the first line, for example, of 
the unnecessary verb stoif, “stands”:? the microcosm was to be as micro as 
possible. Pushkin pared his own draft down further, excising the adverb 
tam “ there” (which will play a major, and contrastive, role in lines 7-29) 
and a whole extraneous line (J den’ i noch’ tam kot uchenyi/ Ne skhozhii 
ni s odnim kotom “And day and night there a learned cat/ Unlike any 
other cat there is”).!° The Prologue to RL is not unique as an addition to 


‘a large work: Pushkin was to write one to Eugene Onegin"—but “By the’ 


bow-curve of the seashore” is an extraordinary, independent poem that 
merits discussion on its own. It is a powerfully compact work of vision- 
ary, mythological lyricism, and nothing decisively links it to the poem it 
introduces. Indeed it is at variance with the latter: Pushkin heard the tale 
from a “monastic chronicler” (RL V.225-228), not the Learned Cat of the 
Prologue. Lotman, noting the contrast between the Prologue and the rest 
of RL, seeks to explain how the poet might have justified to himself its 


7 Mocxoecxuiimeneepagd, 1828, 4. 20, N° 5, c. 78: «enbiii Mp pyCCKHX CKa30k, B 3CKH3e 
“‘Wpey{cTaBAeHHBIi pykolo BeNMKOFO MacTepa pycckHx Obvieli H HeOBLIHU.» 

8 John Bayley, Pushkin: A Comparative Commentary (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971), 49. 
' 9 bid, 51. . 

10 See A.C. Mymun, Tonnoe cobpanue couunenuii, tT. 4, (Mocksa: Aaa. AH CCCP, 1937), 
276 (“depHosoil orpsizox mponora”): AS. Pushkin, Complete Works (vol. 4; Moscow: 
Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1937), 276 (“Draft excerpt of 
the Prologue”). 

1 “Pasropop KHMronpogasya c nostom”, “The booksellers conversation with the 

cet’: it should remind one of another series of prologues situated in ironic 
Retachment out-side the action of the work underscoring the artificiality of the latter. 
This is the prologue in Heaven (cf. the setting of the Biblical book of Job) and the 
prologue in the theater (cf. the play Shakuntala of Kalidasa) preceding the first part 
of Goethe's Faust. The Prologue to RL is characterized, in contrast, not by an attitude 
of detachment, but by its opposite: an immersion in the mythological material that is, if 
anything, deeper than in the poema itself. 
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inclusion in the second edition: “When working on RL, Pushkin was not 
yet able to penetrate the genuine world of Russian folklore as deeply as he 
could after his stay in Mikhailovskoe. However, in preparing the new edi- 
tion the poet did not go about redoing his earlier poema. He introduced 
into it the excerpt ‘By the bow-curve of the seashore...’ and this illumi- 
nated the text in a new way, without changing it.”!? , 

The Prologue can be divided into three parts: the introductory lines 1-6 
that set the scene; the main narrative and list, lines 7-29; and a coda par- 
tially recapitulating 1-6 but with an intrusive element. To the third part 
belongs a concluding couplet that serves in part as a transition to the body 
‘of the poem. The lexicon of the Prologue stands out, both from the rest 
of the work and from Pushkin’s corpus in general: the characters come 

from Russian folklore, and some of them—Tsar’ Kashchei, the witch Baba 
Yaga, a Learned Cat—appear only here.!5 The Prologue is exceptionally, 
densely populous:'* between lines 1 and 29 we meet the Cat, the Forest 
Sprite, a Mermaid (Rusalka), beasts, a hut on chicken feet, thirty Knights, 
their Seaborn Sire, a Prince, a fearsome King, a Wizard, a Hero, a Princess, 
a Brown Wolf, the witch Baba Yaga, a walking mortar, and king Kashchei 
gloating over his gold. That makes fourteen named, more or less animate 


12 Lotman, 758: Pa6otaa Haq «PycnaHom H Jhogmunoim, NymKnn emé He o6nagan TO 
Mepoii MpOHHKHOBeHHA B NO/VIMHHBIit MHp pyccKoro ombiviopa, KoTopad craia AOCTynHa 
emy nocae npe6bipaHHa B Muxaitiopcxom. Oqnako, roropa HOBOe HaqaHHe, MosT He cra 
TlepefebIBAaTb CBOIO paHHIOlO NOBMY—OH BBE B Heé CHHTesHpylomMli PombIIopHEle 
MOTHBBI OTPbIBOK «Y AYKOMOpbA AY seneHbIit...»,"H 9TO NO-HOBOMY OCBeTHI0 TeKCT, 
He MeHAA ero. 

18 The leshii, a forest sprite or hamadryad, appears once more in Pushkin’s oeuvre— 
but in an autobiographical sketch that is more explanatory background to RL than it is a 
different work: He cmoTpa Ha TO, YTO BCeM OKpyKalOlHM Hac CTporo GbLI0 sanpelljeHo 
NyraTb Hac BeAbMaMH, JeWMMH, JOMOBLIMH, HAHBKM BCe-TakKH MHOTa TOBOpHH O HHX 
mMexay co6oto, “Even though it was strictly forbidden to those around us to frighten us 
with witches, forest sprites, and house spirits, the nannies still sometimes talked among 
themselves about them”: see AH CCCP, Mur asbikosHanna, Croeaps astixa ITyuKuna 
(Mocksa: 'ocuaqatT HHOCTpaHHbIX H HaUMOHaNbHEIX CioBapeit, 1957), 2:479 s.v. (Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Institute of Linguistics, Dictionary of the Language of Pushkin, 
Moscow: State Publishing House of Foreign and National Languages, 1957, 2:479 s.v.). On 
Pushkin’s word for the bow-curve of the seashore, /ukomor’e, see 2:512 s.v. In his works, 
Pushkin used the word koldun “sorcerer” 17 times (including RL, I.280, where it is a koldun 
who has kidnapped the heroine); nevedomyi ‘unknown’, 35 times but nevidannyi “unseen” 
only twice; rusalka “mermaid”, 10 times and rusalochka (diminutive), three. 

 ™ See B.A. Komenes, Jepean xnuza IIywxuna (Tomcx: Bogoneii, 1997), 199 (V-A- Koshelev, 
‘Pushkin’s First Book, Tomsk: Aquarius, 1997, 199): “The condensed [Rus. sgushchénnoe] 
beginning anticipates as it were the world of Pushkin’s tales, that were not yet created.” 
The author also points out in support of his suggestion that in the Prologue Pushkin uses 
thrice the word skazka, “tale”, which is found nowhere else in the poema. 
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individual characters, plus the Knights, the unseen “people” (narod ), and 
an unspecified number of unseen beasts whose tracks appear on unknown 
paths. The other verbal material of the passage. is rich; but the word tam, 
“there”, stands out for repetition: it is met fourteen times (correspond- 
ing, indeed, to the number of particular characters introduced), sure evi- 
dence that Pushkin intended his reader to regard the Prologue in part as 
a mythological list, reminiscent of the mnemonic tour de force of ancient 
epic—Homer’s catalogue of ships in the Iliad, for example. The provision 
of such a list establishes bardic mastery and authority. 

It also creates an Otherworld strongly defined by the repeated adverb 
tam as separate from this world; and the dense foregrounding of mytho- 


logical realia—Nabokov called it the “it-ness” of a story—is also a salient. 


feature of the literature of fantasy.5 If one considers the Prologue as 
ekphrasis—a literary description of a picture—the hypothetical painting 
from which Pushkin worked would be a canvas full of characters on land, 
in the sea, and in the sky, with exemplifications of diverse opposites: faith- 
ful virtue (Princess and Brown Wolf ) and degrading vice (the evil Kashchei 
with his golden hoard), or sorcery (Baba Yaga) and its overthrow (the Hero 
riding the vanquished Wizard). This is a magical world,.so creatures that 
should be in one realm can appear in its reverse: Knights come out of the 
depths of the sea; but the aquatic Mermaid is seated high in a tree. This is 
not a forced effect: there are submarine knights, and the rusalki of Russian 
folk belief haunt the branches during the week of Rusalia, after the feast 
of the Trinity, to lure their victims to be tickled to death or drown in a 
watery grave. It enables one to see into places normally invisible, as one: 
should expect of a cosmogram. (Pushkin plays on the roots ved- “know” 
and vid- “see”, with their derivatives, as we shall see presently, to stress 
this perception of the marvelous.) And the whole should be anchored by 
the central image of the oak, the world tree where the Learned Cat repro- 
duces the diurnal revolution of the heavenly spheres (i dnyom i noch’yu: 
“by day and by night”) on his literal catena aurea, literally spinning the 
tales and songs Pushkin is there to transcribe.!© This World Tree is the 


15 Adam Gopnik apud Gardner, xviii. 
16 In one Russian folktale, «xogut no Tomy croa6y yuéubiit KOT...BHH3 HéT—NecHH 
n0éT, a BBepX NOAHHMaeTCH—cKa3KH CKasbiBaeT; TOAOC efO 3a TPM BePCTH! CAbIMEH» 


(“A Learmed Cat walks at that pole...he goes down and sings songs; upwards he ascends, 
and recounts tales—his voice can be heard three versts away’). See A.H. AcpaHacbes, 
Hapoduete pyccxue cxasxu (tT. 1; Mocksa, 1984). 287 (A.N. Afanas’ev, Russian Folk Tales, 
vol. 1; Moscow, 1984, 287). In Derzhavin’s L[aps—JJesuya (Tsar’-Devitsa, 1812), «1 no BeTKaM 
nuTw4KH paticku/ Ckakusan 3amopckoit Kor» (“And along the branches, paradisiacal 
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central point where the poet brings everything invisible into plain view 
through the Logos of his imagination.” A painting cannot reproduce one 
effect, indeed: everything except Pushkin himself is in motion. The poet 
alone sits immobile at the very center of the composition. 

After line 30, Pushkin enters this magic cosmos, his own fictional land- 
scape: between lines 30 and 35, the personal pronoun “I”, used five times 
(ya, 4x; mne [dat. sg.] 1x), is the only animate inhabitant of the coda, 
save for the Learned Cat, who belongs to the opening scene that is being 
recapitulated. In the coda, all the verbs are ist pers. sg. past (byl “[I] was’, 
pil “drank”, videl “saw”, sidel “sat”) until the Cat’s sole govoril (“he told me 
his tales”), after which the verbs are 1st pers. again, but now, strikingly, in 
the present tense (pomnyu “I remember’, povedayu “I shall relate”). The 
density of the usage of the pronoun serves, again, to stress the sudden 
and visible entry of the author. And the distribution of verbs symmetri- 
cally from past to present, to either side of the Cat’s narration, suggests 
that Pushkin, the Cat's interpreter, forms a bridge between the mythologi- 
cal world in illo tempore and the present time of the literary public. The 
unity of time of the Prologue is difficulty to define and contrastive, which 
suggests an Otherworld quality of a great deal of time telescoped into a 
few sidereal moments. Pushkin recorded in his notebook that the “thirty 
splendid knights” («rpuauatTs BUTASeli MpekpacHBLX, who are to appear 
again in his Tale of Tsar Saltan) “are the same down toa hair in the timbre 
of their voices, their height, and their appearance; and they emerge from 
the sea for only one hour” («toub—B-TO4b POBHEI H POJOCOM H BOJIOCOM, a 

’ BBIXOJAT OHM M3 MOPA TOKO Ha OAMH ac»); in the poem this happens at 
dawn («o sape»). But the poet also avers that the Learned Cat recounted 
or spoke (Rus. govoril, in the habitual mode of the verb, as is pil, “drank”, 

of the mead Pushkin there imbibed) its tales («ckasKn»), of which the 
narrator apparently remembers but one («oaHy 4 MoMH}0»); so there were 
more, and it all took much longer, then, than an hour. If the Learned Cat is 


birds—/ Loped the Cat from Beyond the Seas”). Pushkin seems to have opted for a cat 
who like a planet circumambulates the oak to stress the tree's centrality, rather than go up 
and down or run through the branches—where, in any case, the undine is seated. 

7 Kosheley, 200, notes that in 1820 Pushkin traveled in the company of General 
N.N. Raevsky through the Pridneprovsko-Azovskaya steppe: in those parts there still stands 
the Zaporozhskii dub, “Zaporozh’e oak”, which received sacrifices in ancient times. It was a 
place where Cossacks gathered for councils, and is still sacred in Ukrainian tradition (see 
B.4. Muxaiinos, «K nokatH3auHM MyWIKHHCKOrO AyKoMophA,» Bpemennun ITyuaunckot 
Komuccuu, Bem. 26, CI16, 1995, 192-196 (V.D. Mikhailov, “Towards a localization of Pushkin’s 
lukomor’e,” Bulletin of the Pushkin Commission, no. 26, St. Petersburg, 1995, 192-196). 
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standing in for Arina Rodionovna, then it is in fact all his early childhood 
that the poet telescopes into a single magic, radiant hour of dawn. 

In the earlier section of the Prologue there is an incantatory, mantra-like 
couplet: tam na nevedomykh dorozhkakh/ sledy nevidannykh zverei “there 
on unknown paths/ are the tracks of unseen beasts” with the assonant, 
Indo-European etymological figure ved-/vid-: in the coda, Pushkin annuls 
both negatives with videl “I saw’and povedayu “I shall relate”: these link 
knowing to seeing. Both vid- “see”and. ved- “know” come in Slavic from 
proto-Indo-European roots whose assonance goes back to the primordial 
figures of the poetics of that giant language family. The poet has become 
seer and teller of what was unknowable and unseen, bringing it to the 
outer, present world (Rus. svet), and to light (also sveé). The poet’s see- 
ing and knowing of the invisible and the unknowable is underscored also 
in line 13, tam les i dol videnii polny. The forest (les) looms darkly to the 
viewer's right in the composition of the scene; but no dale (dol) has yet 
been mentioned, though the two form a nice, traditional figure. They are 
full of what Roger Clarke translates as “wraiths”; but viden’e/videnie, on 
the evidence of Pushkin’s own usage, might be more precisely translated 
simply as “vision”. The reference seems to be as much to phantasms one 
‘beholds in the dream state as to the prophetic or theophanic vision.!® 


18 In the Croeaps asvixa ITywxuna (Dictionary the Language of Pushkin), s.v., are 
these citations: fepmaHH...3amucan cBoe BuyeHHe (Hermann...wrote down his vision); 
Tyr OH BHAMT 4yAHOe BHZeHbe: Ha MoMocTe BanaioTcA Tpynbt (Now he saw a weird 
vision: corpses lay strewn on the platform); Oquaxqp yrpom YapcKuii yyBcrBoBal TO 
GnarogaTHoe pacnonoxkeHHe Ayxa, Kora MeYTAaHHA ABCTBEHHO PHCYIOTCA Nepey, BaMH, 
BbI OOperaeTe *HBbIe, HEOKMAAHHbIe COBa AIA BOILIOWEHHA BHAeHHH Hamux...(Once 
in the morning Charsky experienced that blissful disposition when one sees one’s dreams 
sketched plainly before one, and acquires vivid, unexpected words with which to embody 
our visions...);...B H€ACHBIX BHAeHHAX NepBocoHHA (...in those unclear visions one 

_has when dropping off to sleep); Ha paccsete oHa 3a4peMaza, HO TOHKHH CoH eé bi 
BCTpeBOxKeH NevabHbIMM BHAeHHAMH (She finally fell asleep at dawn, but her light slum- 
ber was disturbed by gloomy visions). Pushkin refers here to the conscious, waking dream, 
Rus. meura, the dream in sleep, Rus. con, and the intermediate state. A salient feature of 
Homer's strange, supernatural cave of the nymphs at Ithaka, to be discussed presently, is 
that it has two entrances—one for gods and one for mortals—and shortly after Odysseus 
arrives there, is entertained by Eumaios, and finds his way to Penelope, the latter explains 
to him that dreams have two gates: prophetic ones (i.e., divine ones) come through gates 
of horn, while false (i.e. personal, circumscribed, mortal) ones emerge through gates of 
ivory (Odyssey 19.562-565). There is a correlation here, structural and thematic, that is too 
obvious to ignore, of the point of entry of dreams and that of gods or souls. One scene is 

_ that of the meeting of the two worlds; the other, of the consciousness of the two. So with 
his use of videnie Pushkin intimates an oneiric state in which his mythopoetic landscape 
is perceived. On Pushkin’s use of themes and images of dreams, and of their subsequent 

employment in Russian literature, notably in Gogol’s absurdist writing foreshadowing 
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Either way, the poet sees and describes alertly, where others cannot; 
and this is precisely the quality of the prophet. In his poem of 1826 “The 
Prophet” (IIpopox), Pushkin uses images drawn directly from the Biblical 
book of Isaiah to describe his painful transformation into a seer: his eyes 
and ears are changed, and he is able to perceive the tingle of heaven, the 
flight of angels, the tread of monsters beneath the sea, and the growth of 
the vine in the dale («qobHeii 20341 mposaGaHbe»).'9 That is, Pushkin sees 
and hears things in heaven, on earth, and below the sea that are invisible 
and inaudible to mere mortals—just as in the Prologue. The link between 
the situation of the poet as seer in this poem and his self-identification 
with Isaiah in “The Prophet” is of interest because, as we shall see pres- 

ently, it is precisely Isaiah who occupies the same compositional place as 
Pushkin, in a painting whose general structure and wealth of mythological 
detail closely parallel the Prologue: William Blake's “The Sea of Time and 
Space”. 
Another collocation to the figure neved-/nevid- in the Prologue can be 
_cited from Pushkin’s most powerful work of Russian social and histori- 
cal mythopoesis,?° that archetypal poema of St. Petersburg, The Bronze 


Kharms, see Michael R. Katz, Dreams and the Unconscious in Nineteenth-Century Russian 
Fiction (Hanover, NH: University Press of New England, 1984). 

19 The Soviet Armenian poet Etisé C'arenc’ (Yeghishe Charents), 1897-1937, loved 
Pushkin; and an unpublished translation of the poem, entitled in Armenian Margaré, 
“(The) Prophet”, together with a kind of fugue based upon it, are found in his MSS. See 
J.R. Russell, “Ch‘arents’ the Prophet,” Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies 1 (2000): 
1-38, repr. in J.R. Russell, Armenian and Iranian Studies (Harvard Armenian Texts and 
Studies 9, Cambridge, MA, 2004), 1073-1099. It is worth noting, in connection with the 
collocation of William Blake’s painting “The Sea of Time and Space” and the Prologue 
‘to RL in this essay, that Bayley in his monograph on Pushkin (op. cit., p. 145), compares 
«IIpopox» (“The Prophet”) to Blake’s “Hear the Voice of the Bard”, the first poem of Songs 
of Experience. 

20 The scene of the poema is the disastrous flood of 7 November 1824: Pushkin in the 
text speaks of Peter’s having founded a city under the sea, and thereby connects Petropolis 
to Atlantis as a place of hubris, divine wrath, doom, death, and enduring mystery. Since 
Petersburg itself survived both this inundation and another exactly a century later, the 
Neva becomes in the work of later poets the locus of mystery and dark kingdom of 
Persephone. That did not stop Mikhail Dmitriev from imagining in his poem «[oqpogHetit 
ropog» (“The City Under the Sea”), 1847, a descendant of the fisherman Peter saw moor- 
ing his boat to all that is left of Petersburg: the point of the Admiralty spire protruding 
from the waters (see B.B. Axosnes, emep6ypz 6 pyccxoti nossuu XVIII-nepeoit uemeepmu 
XX eexa, CII6: bundax CIGLY, 2002, c. 185-186: V.V. Yakovlev, ed., Petersburg in Russian 
Poetry, from the 18th Century to the First Quarter of the 20th Century, St. Petersburg: Faculty 
of Philology of St. Petersburg State University, 2002, 185-186). Evgenii, a poor young clerk 
of noble ancestry ruined by the flood, curses Falconet’s equestrian statue of Peter and the 


idol (kymup, kumir: Nicholas | disliked the implication and struck the word from Pushkin’s 


MS.), detaching itself from its pedestal, pursues the crazed wretch to his death. In one. 
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Horseman (Meduwui ecaduux), 1833. Peter the Great (d. 1725), founder of 
Russia’s “window on Europe” (he did not think to pound a door through the 
wall), stands on the shore of the “barren waves” («Ha Gepery NycTEIHHBIX 
BosH») of the Neva, where a sad Finnish fisherman casts his nets. Here 
and there behind the monarch, wooden huts loom black here and there 
(«aepHenvi 13681 3fecb H Tam»)—“and the wood, unknown to the rays/ of 
the sun hidden in fog/ soughed roundabout” («1 sec, Heeedombui my4am/ 
B TYMaHe cnpamanxozo conHua/ KpyroM ulymen»). The tripartite spatial 
and thematic composition of this opening scene of the work: river or sea 


284 


(the emperor stands at the place where the great river flows into the Gulf © 


of Finland), central motionless figure in a space with marginal structures, 
mysterious forest—corresponds grosso modo to that of the Prologue to RL. 

Here instead of nevid- “unseen” Pushkin has employed the verb spryat- 
“hide”, preserving the long, sonorous form, though, of a passive participial 
form in four leisurely syllables: sprydtannogo. The poet perhaps intends by 
having the sun’s visage hidden rather than merely unseen to introduce the 
sinister note of Divine disfavor that will swell as the city founded by the 
demonic autocrator is whelmed in dark floodwaters. The dark coloration 
distinguishes this poem sharply from the sunlit dawn of the Prologue to RL. 
The negative feeling of alienation and unease is intensified in other ways, 
too: one observes that the inhabitants of the gloomy landscape in this pro- 
logue to The Bronze Horseman are all non-Russians (puHcKuit pE16070B, 
y6or(uii) uyxox(e)u: “Finnish fisherman”, “impoverished Finn’), in sharp 
contrast to the happy profusion of Slavonic creatures in the Prologue to 
RL: Peter, the Westernizing king, is building his new capital in an alien 
place! ; 

The meaning of the word svet in the line povedayu teper’ ya svetu should 
perhaps be limited here in the strict sense to high society—members ofthe 
Arzamas club, the customers of Smirdin’s Petersburg bookshop, Pushkin’s 
friends. He does not seem to expect for this light work, at this early stage of 
his life, the cosmic reading public of Exegi monumentum, “all Great Russia, 
and every tongue there spoken”. But that was the public he actually did 
get—and svef still has also the broader meanings “world” and “light”. In a 
prophetic poem about the fate of the world composed. between 1910 and 


stroke, Pushkin created the two dominating myths of the city: that of supernatural malevo- 
lence and that of the alienated man or “man from underground” (pasHowHHey, yenoBeK 
vig nognoasa, x T.1.)—that animate the uneasy visions of Gogol, Dostoyevsky, and their 
successors down to the present day. 
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1914, Golos iz khora, “A Voice from the Chorus”, Alexander Blok speaks of 
the kholod i mrak gryadushchikh dnei, “the cold and murk [thanks for this 
elegant correspondence to V.V. Nabokov] of the days to come” and the 
insane whirling of the planets. The poem has the famous line Vsyo budet 
chernee strashnyi svet, “All blacker will shine the awful light.” Though light 
cannot be dark save in the poetic imagination, and the image of the world 
‘and of planets pervades Blok’s poem, the contrary image is still achieved 
in part because the primary meaning of svet is “light’.2! One presses this 
-observation because Pushkin is making the unseen visible, bringing it to 
light. The material of lines 1-29 of the Prologue to RL is unseen, not only 
‘because it belongs to a mythic Otherworld, but also because it belongs to 
the heroic age of the past, cf. the couplet from Ossian that was the original 
prologue and in the second edition precedes the first Canto: Dela davno 
_minuvshikh dnei,/ Predan'ya stariny glubokoi, “Deeds of days long gone,/ 
Traditions of deep antiquity.” 
This invocation of Slavonic antiquity by a bard setting out to recount a 
. heroic poem should remind one of a particular monument of the Russian 
heroic era, the Slovo o polku Igoreve: Pushkin begins the Prologue with 
the memorable words u lukomor'’ya “by the bow-curve of the seashore”, 
a phrase he uses nowhere else;? but the Igor Tale’ does contains a simi- 
lar phrase, iz luku morya, which Nabokov identifies with a bend of the 
Sea of Azov (called Surozh in the epic) at the mouth of the river Don.?% 


21 The English translation of this line in Mochulsky’s Blok renders svet as “world”, one of 
its two meanings, but this is definitely wrong. I doubted my intuitive understanding of the 
meaning of the word as “light” (cf. the Hermetic nyktelios, “nocturnal Sun”, used notably 
by the Romantic poet Gérard de Nerval in his “E] Desdichado”) and polled a number of 
Russian friends at random. They all read the word as “light”, not “world”. However there 
may still be an implicit contrast with the standard Russian expression for the whole wide 
world, belyi svet, lit. “the white world”. Yet note Mandelstam’s phrase «HouHOro comHIa 
He 3aMeTHUIb THI», “you will not notice the nocturnal sun”, and, a bit farther afield but still 
illustrative of the poetic capacity to enflesh impossible contradictions, these lines from the 
song “Gates of Eden”: “Of war and peace the truth just twists/ Its curfew gull just glides/ 
‘Upon four-legged forest clouds/ The cowboy angel rides/ With his candle lit into the sun/ 
Though its glow is waxed in black/ All except when ‘neath the trees of Eden” (Bob Dylan, 
Lyrics, 1962-1985, New York: Knopf, 1985, p. 174). One recalls also George Seferis’ verse, 
Angeliko kai mauro, phés “Angelic and black, light’. 

22 Cm. Crosaps asvixa ITywxuna, T. 2, c. 479 (Dictionary of the Language of Pushkin, 
vol. 2, p. 479) s.v.; this also places the action firmly in ancient Russian epic time, and indeed 
in RL, 1.57 (p. 7) he mentions the bard Bayan. It is worth noting in passing that the hermit 
Ruslan encounters who has failed in love as shepherd, hero, and wizard (pastukh, geroi, 
koldun), recapitulates the Indo-European social triad of herdsman, warrior, and priest. 

23 Vladimir Nabokov, The Song of Igor’s Campaign: An Epic of the Twelfth Century (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1960), 113, n. on line 366. In the “Lament of the Women of Rus’” in the 
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The poet's plunge into glubokaya starina takes him to the first pamyatnik, 
the first monumentum, of Russian literature itself: it is an assertion of his 
comparable stature. So Pushkin has not only crossed between worlds— 
from one svet to the high Svet of St. Petersburg2*—he has also conquered 
Time. 
The coda contains one element that is not in the initial stanza of green 
oak and Learned Cat, and it is so casually introduced as to induce the 
reader to suppose the poet is concealing its novelty—a device that serves 
to focus one’s attention more keenly. J tam ya byl, imyod ya pil, “And there 
_I was, and the mead I drank.” What mead? We have been told nothing of 
it hitherto, though the heroes will drink it in I.96. Russian folktales often 
end with a requisite draught of mead; so the “and...and” could mean 
merely that Pushkin did that too, did everything that is expected in the 
conclusion of a tale. Who gives the cup to Pushkin, the Cat? The Rusalka? 
Baba Yaga, as she tilts past in her mortar? Or is this some divine pota- 
tion, the very stuff of prophetic and poetic intoxication, gushing out of a 
dimension beyond even that of the sprites and witches? It is not the grape 
wine of Biblical climes, either, this drink—nor, indeed, the Bordeaux of 
Eugene Onegin’ssoirées—but honey-based, northern Indo-European stuff: 
the madhu- of Vedic India and Iran, that with which the earliest Greek was 
methysmenos, “intoxicated”. The stressed appearance of the author’s per- 
_sona with potation, at least, is an intrusive element in the coda: Pushkin 
wants one to notice he has been there. He is an Isaiah-like prophet, a new 
voice in Russian poetry and life, the fulcrum and demiurge of his mythic 
cosmos, an Odysseus who has mastered space and time. 


text of the Slovo: «... B3MyTH pbKH H O3epbl; HCCyIH NOTOKH M GonoTa, a MoraHoro KobaKa 
H3b JyKy MOpA OT 2KeTBSHBIXS BEAMKIXS IWIBKOBS NOMOBEMKEIXS AKO BUXP', BLITOPKe» 
cit. by Edward L. Keenan, Josef Dobrovsky and the Origins of the Igor’ Tale (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute/ Davis Center for Russian and Eurasian Studies, 
2003), 279 f. Keenan, whose monograph is intended to prove that the ancient Russian epic 
is in fact an inspired forgery based by a late-18th-century Moravian Slavicist on other epic 
poems, notes that the phrase /uka morya appears thrice in the Zadonshchina and in the 
Slavonic text of the Wisdom of Ahigar (Povest’ ob Akire premudrom) with which the MS. 
of the Slovo was bound. Dahl, s.v., explains the /ukomorskie polovtsy as steppe-dwellers 
(Pechenegs, Polovetsians) of the Azov littoral. 

24 Pushkin finished RL on 26 March 1820. In mid-April the government learned of his 
political verses (“Freedom’, “To Chaadayev’, etc.); and rumor had it he was to be exiled 
to the far northern monastery of Solovki. But on 6 May of that year the poet was ordered 
from the capital to the South of Russia instead. He was not to enjoy the high society of 
Petersburg again for seven years. 
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vApieas w Qocdeadae, pour 
aye 6 1 Paeineesa, a 


Plate 1 


2. Ut pictura poesis 


In 1843, the year after the completion of Mikhail Glinka’s opera RJ, N.A. 
Ramazanov illustrated the Prologue (plate 1).25 The oak, elevated on a 
hillock at the center of the composition, its branches spreading to either 
edge, balances and knits together a very intricate, busy picture and draws 
the viewer's attention to Pushkin and the Learned Cat. The Rusalka on 
her branch, the captive Princess and Brown Wolf on the left in the fore- 
ground, and king Kashchei on the right, form a light triangle pointing 
upwards, of immortal, mythopoetic hyper-realities, superimposed sym- 
metrically against the dark, funnel-like, downward-pointing triangle of the 
oak, which has its roots in the black earth, the Slavonic mat’ syra zemlya, 
source of the living-and-dying generations of leaves (and, metaphorically, 


28 See MuHucTepcrBo KyneTypbt PC@CP, Bcecorosnpiit mysett A.C. Iywxun: Kamasoe, 
Mocksa-Jlenuurpag: Tocusgat «AckyccTBo», 1957, C. 45, 271 (Ministry of Culture of the 
RSFSR, All-Union Museum of A.S. Pushkin: Catalogue, Moscow-Leningrad: “Art” State 
Publishing House, 1957, 45, 271). 
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of men). The purpose of this arrangement is, again, to center poet and 
cat. On the viewer's left is the curving seashore, with the knights emerg- 
ing from the waters and the prince in the air above them. On the shore, 
to the right of the tree and just before the forest begins, are Baba Yaga’s 
mortar, the wooden hut on chicken legs, and so on. The hut is originally in 
folk belief the witch’s; and it stands “as though on the invisible boundary 

‘ between Home and Forest and was a special ‘liminal’ point for entry into 
the otherworld of folktale.”2° Thus, a horizontal tripartite analysis yields 
sea to the left, land with a world-tree and the center and liminal space to 
the right, and the dark forest to the far right. 

If one approaches the picture using the vertical schema of reversed and 
superimposed triangular patterns, Ramazanov's own poetics of composi- 
tion has, subtly and most certainly unwittingly, also reproducedthe schema 
of a common and very important Hindu yantra. The latter, a Sanskrit 
term meaning something like “meChanism’, is the graphic counterpart of 
the mantra—the latter means hieros logos, a word or sound of not only 
semantic value but intrinsic power. Some yantras are made for protective, 
thaumaturgic, or healing purposes; when they are cosmic maps, or man- 
dalas (lit. “circle”), they are intended for meditation (dhyana). A mandala 
always has a central point (bindu) representing primordial consciousness 
(chitta); and if mantras are written on a yantra, then the seed syllable 
(bija-akshara) is placed on the bindu. Ramazanov’s yantra is the six- 
pointed star consisting of two intersecting figures: a light upward-pointing 
triangle (trikona), generally symbolic of the male /ingam principle, against 

-the dark downward-pointing triangle that represents the female principle, 
the yoni. The yantra expresses the balance and harmony of the multi- 
farious powers in the universe of male and female, life and death, good 
and evil, light and darkness. Pushkin, the Russian kavi (“poet-seer”) and 
his guru (“teacher”) Cat are bindu and bija-akshara: the center, capable of 
poetic perception and creative consciousness, that generates the whole 
through the fogos—poet as poietes, “maker’, in the literal sense.2” When 
Andrei Sinyavsky noted Pushkin’s lightness, or when Bayley Characterized 
RL as a balanced mixture of the heroic and the profane, they perceived, 
this very cosmic clarity and symmetry, the serene and playful profundity 


_ 6 BJL. Tponn, Hcmopuueckue xopru eonwebroil cxasxu, Jlenuurpag, 1986, c. 58-64 
(V.L. Propp, Historical Roots of the Magical Folktale, Leningrad, 1986, 58-64), cit. by Koshelev, 
op. cit: «kak Obl Ha HeBHAHMO rpaHH Mexay Jlomom u Jlecom Hu 6im0 ocoGeHHEIM 
‘NOrpaHHYHBIM’ NyHKTOM AVA BXOfa B CKa3OUHBIf, MOTYCTOpOHHH Mp». 

27 See S.K. Ramachandra Rao, Yantras (Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1988), 12-16. 1 
am grateful to Dennis E. Cordell for a copy of this book. 
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Plate 2 


of Pushkin’s lyric. The mythic geography of the Prologue invites compar- 
ison with two parallel, graphic schemata. Both have a serious religious 
and philosophical character, which sets them apart in intention from the 
Russian work; but the boundaries between secular and profane may be 
violated when discussing mythopoesis, even when it is as self conscious 
and even parodic as Pushkin’s. 


3. William Blake’s Painting 


One may compare to Ramazanov’s ink-and-watercolor illustration, with 
its horizontal and vertical patterns, a painting dated 1821 by the English 
visionary poet and artist William Blake, The Sea of Time and Space 
(plate 2). The picture is strikingly similar in both general composition 
and particular details. There is a populous seascape to the left; a tree in 
the foreground center with a human figure nearby whose singularity and 
importance is indicated by the unique use of red color in his vestments; 
and more figures and an obscure cave on the right. It is also extremely and 
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intricately busy, a cosmically huge vista of land and sea full of humans, 
animals, mythological beings, and magical objects. It even has a watery 
sprite entangling a man. The painting is a microcosmic allegory, but of 
what? Kathleen Raine suggested that Blake was trying to represent the 
cosmic process of apogenesis and genesis: the descent of the soul into the 
material world, its fate here, and its ascent at death into spiritual rebirth. 
She argued that Blake’s source was the treatise De antro nympharum by 
the Neoplatonic philosopher Porphyry: “On the Cave of the Nymphs” is 
an allusion to the grotto at Ithaka where Odysseus stored his treasures at 
his homecoming, in the Odyssey of Homer. Following several mysterious 
allusions in the epic itself, the ancient interpreters, regarding the Homeric 
text as a kind of sacred scripture, suggested that the grotto was an allegory 
of this world, a place where fate was spun, whose two entrances repre- 
sented the points where souls entered the material world (genesis) and 
departed from it (apogenesis).28 Raine’s suggestion did not at first gain gen- 
eral scholarly acceptance; but recently Christopher Heppner has averred 
that Raine, even if she overstressed a particular text whose details did 
not correspond with satisfactory exactitude to those of the painting, was 
at least on the right track. The Sea of Time and Space, in his view, treats a 
Neoplatonic theme and portrays the human life cycle, but draws its inspi- 
ration from multiple sources, including Thomas Taylor's translations and 
commentaries on Plato and Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He also argues that 
the man painted boldly in red is the Biblical prophet Isaiah: Blake has 
combined the characters and symbolism of different cosmologies, with a 
view to exalt Scripture and condemn paganism.”9 But Blake also refers in 
his poema, Milton, to the sea of time and space after which the painting 
is named (text 2.3): the English epic poet tragically descends thither, and 
sees the noble giant Albion, who personifies the sacred essence of England, 
stretched out there in death. Blake was, like Pushkin, very fond of Ossian, 
. the native British epic. The cosmology of the painting may, thus, com- 
bine not only Classical and Biblical material, but Blake’s own mythopoetic 


28 See sey spot for a description of the grotto, which is ys an olive tree oe the 
ny6 senéupiit) on the shore of the semi-circular bay (zyxomope!) of Phorkys, the Old Man 


of the Sea (aga Mopcxo#!) at Ithaka, Thomas Taylor's (1758-1835) translation of Porphyry, 
On the Cave of the Nymphs, was reprinted with an introduction by Kathleen Raine, by 
Phanes Press, Grand Rapids, MI, 1991. 

29 The painting “The Sea of Time and Space”, 1821, was made with pen and ink, water- 
color and gouache on gesso ground on paper. It is reproduced, with discussion of Heppner 
analysis, in Robin Hamlyn and Michael Phillips, eds., William Blake (NY: Abrams, 2000), 
192-193 and pl. 240. 
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Albion as well. A few remarks on the aspects of Neoplatonism that might 
have attracted Blake most strongly are in order here. 

It may fairly be said that although Plato regarded the world as a legiti- 
mate entity, a part of the great chain of being, physicality is nevertheless 
an inferior state to that of pure spirit. Consequently the sojourn of the 
human soul during the term of the physical life of the body is the result 
of a descent from a true and happier home. The meaning of our existence, 
so replete with suffering, is to be understood as a hard schooling and puri- 
fication preparatory to re-ascent to the realms of our origin. The world is 
a kind of penitentiary (Gk. phylaké); and death is liberation if it follows 
a virtuous life. The Neoplatonist school emerged in the early Christian 
centuries, reflecting both a trend towards religiosity and spirituality, in 
philosophical speculation itself, and a pagan encounter with the Christian 
faith. Another, related set of movements of religious thought in the period 
‘comes under the rubric of Gnosticism. Arthur Darby Nock saw the various 
trends of Late Antique religious speculation conveniently (and, by ortho- 
dox Christians, disparagingly) termed Gnosticism as an extreme, even 
deranged, form of Platonism, in which the sleep and forgetting of this life 
is not so much a trial to be endured as a deception to be overcome. Where 
Platonism situates the world low on a chain of being but still regards it as 
valid,the Gnostics tend to a radical dualism: the world is bad and was cre- 
ated by a devil who has deceived his unlucky prisoners into thinking he is 
a god. The world is not a hard but just penitentiary: it is a concentration 
camp run by a deranged cosmic sadist. 

Gnostic thinking is revolutionary kat’ exokhén, since of necessity it 
must reformulate the world-affirming cosmology of the canonical religion 
that serves as its substrate in such a way as to demonize and overturn the 
creator-god of that previous creed. Though the third-century Neoplatonist 

‘philosopher Plotinus famously disparaged the Gnostics as rejecting the 
very universe to which they belonged, the Neoplatonists nonetheless did. 
regard physical genesis as a tragedy; and apogenesis, as the true soul-birth. 
Blake’s contemporary William Wordsworth, and other Romantic poets 
who had access to the same translations of the Neoplatonists as Blake, 
seem to have rediscovered the Gnostic ideology and the revolutionary 
sentiment that was inseparable from it, and so relevant to the spirit of 
their own age. A salient feature of Gnostic mythology is the introduction 
of a dense crowd of divine and demonic beings whose names derive from 
heterogeneous sources, and who inhabit a spiritual world whose imaginal 
geography is superimposed upon the template of an intimately familiar 
earthly one. We have already seen how Blake could combine Neoplatonic, 
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Biblical, and sui generis local, British imagery. He took an engraving of the 
Classical sculpture of Laocoén and his sons being smothered by serpents, 
and re-interpreted it as Jehovah flanked by Adam and Seth, surrounding 
the picture with dense graffiti proclaiming the truth of Hebrew art and 
decrying its Greco-Roman usurpation. Such inversion and co-optation 
of pre-existing material is typical of any new religion, but it is especially 
common in Gnostic writings. 

William Blake’s propensity to make up his own supernatural beings had as 
its proximate inspiration, as E.P. Thompson argued, the tradition of revolu- 
tionary, dissident personal visions cultivated by Protestant sectarians, partic- 

-ularly the Muggletonians of the 17th century. The same sectarians are the 

-- ancestors of a more structured and socialized new religion, Mormonism, 

that came into being in northern New York state in Blake’s (and Pushkin’s) 

‘lifetime. Blake’s spiritual places and beings fuse Biblical, British, and imag- 

ined, glossolalic names. At this juncture, let us note some coincidences: 

Pushkin creates a similarly dense landscape to Blake’s; and he populates 

it with his. own, local Slavic mythical beings, much as Blake uses Albionic 

material: both were interested in their national mythologies and were 
inspired by Ossian. Though Pushkin identifies himself as the central fig- 
ure in his composition, he regards himself, as Blake does, as a prophet in 
the mold of Isaiah (who seems to be the man in red in Blake’s painting). 

As one has seen in the epigraph to this essay, Osip Mandelstam, the most 

uncannily Pushkinian of modern Russian poets, who wrote also a poem 

on Ossian, makes Odysseus himself the Sea of Time and Space, returning 

. after his otherworldly wanderings to the Cave of the Nymphs! 


4. The Mandaean Connection 


One has likened Blake’s religious and artistic creativity to the activities of 
the ancient Gnostics; and in adducing for closer comparison as a test case 
- a discrete Gnostic system—a defined religion based on Gnostic ideology— 
we shall see a striking and illuminating parallel to Pushkin’s Prologue. 
Although it might be thought that Gnosticism, a fundamentally trans- 
gressive rebellion against the world-affirming stance of a pre-existing 
religion, should be opposed to any establishment or institution as part 
of the problem or deception it seeks to remedy, in fact there were in 
Late Antiquity at least two established Gnostic religious institutions: 
the Mandaean religion, and Manichaeism, which originated from it. The 


third-century religious reformer Mani (the name seems to mean “vessel”, 
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to which was appended Aramaic da hayyé, “of life’, hence “Manichaeus”) 
was born in Arsacid Mesopotamia to a man named Pattég, who followed 
the cult of the Mughtasila (Arabic, “those who baptize themselves’, i.e., the 
Mandaeans, as we shall see presently), and a woman Maryam (i.e., Mary) 
of the noble Parthian clan of the Kamsarakan, which was well established 
in Armenia. Christianity in Armenia boasts of origins in the mission of 
the Apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew. Though the Apostolic legend is 
strongly mythologized, it is at least indisputable that the practice of the 
faith in Armenia long predates the conversion in the early fourth cen- 
tury by St. Gregory the Illuminator of king Tiridates the Great. Given her 
Christian name, it is thus at least possible Mani was the son of an Armenian 
mother. A list of his writings mentions two Epistles to the Armenians; 
a Manichaean Apostolic narrative may be a recasting of an Armenian 
Christian Apostolic legend; and one of Mani’s companions at the time 
of his martyrdom was a man bearing a name, Bat, that is best attested in 
Armenian. Manichaeism certainly existed in Armenia thereafter, though 
it became a catch-all term for heresy in Christian polemic. Even so, the 
Paulician, T‘ondrakite, and later heresies that flourished on the Armenian 
plateau have a distinctly Manichaean/Gnostic flavor to them. 
Mani created a complex, multi-tiered Gnostic cosmogony and cosmol- 
ogy, in which he created some beings and borrowed many others from 
_Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and Buddhism, averring that the followers of 
. these religions had misunderstood and corrupted the original revelations of 
their prophetic founders. It was probably this strategy of re-interpretation 
’ of pre-existing teachings that eamed the Manichaeans the designation 
zandig, “explicator” in Middle Persian, which was maintained into the. 
mediaeval period in the Near East, cf. the Arabic loan zandiq, pl. zanddiga. 
-Of course the seventh-century Arab religious reformer, Muhammad, was 
to do much the same thing, presenting his new Scripture-in-verse, the 
‘Qur'an (“Call”), not as an innovation, but as a clear (mubin) exposition of 
the truths of the Old and New Testaments that the Jews and Christians 
had muddied over time. The Manichaean strategy was parasitical: in the 
West, the translators of its scriptures gave their work a pseudo-Christian 
cast; in China, the same teachings were phrased in such a manner as to 
make the Buddhist element predominant. Cultural variation may account 
for some of this; but, given the malignant effect of Manichaeism on the 
earlier faith communities it infiltrated, one might better liken the pro- 
cess to the adaptation of a virus to a host it is invading. It is noteworthy 
that the one prominent, revealed religion of antiquity that Mani made no 
attempt to co-opt was Judaism. Though Gershom Scholem perceived a 
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Gnostic aspect in Kabbala, an internal mystical trend in Judaism of uncer- 
tain beginnings, the Manichaeans hated rootedly the pro-cosmic Creator 
God, the teleological history of the nation of Israel, and the Temple cult 
of Jerusalem. Part of the reason for this seems to be that the cult of the 
abovementioned Mughtasila came into being precisely through a radical 
rejection of and rebellion against Second Temple Judaism. 

Though Manichaeism is long dead, the sect to which Pattég adhered 
still survives, as the religion of the small Mandaean community of south- 
ern Iraq and Iran. The Aramaic designation manda‘ (da hayyé), “knowledge 
(of life)” (Mandaic Aramaic manda d hiia), is an obvious equivalent of 
Gk. gnésis itself, with the mention of life familiar from. the second ele- 

_ ment of the name of Manichaeism, though it has been suggested that 
- the Mandaic word manda is a loan from Persian meaning “dwelling”.°° 
According to native tradition, the early members of the community fled to 
a mountain in Media—northwestern Iran—they named Harran gawaitha 
(‘the Inner”),3! in the days of king Ardban, i.e., in the Arsacid period. The 
foundation of their faith is the belief that the creative and sustaining force 
of the universe is the Great Life, which comes to us through the waters of 
the Yardna, i.e., Jordan—this and other Biblical references in Mandaean 


cosmology suggest their ancestors were native to the Land of Israel. But, — 


as one may expect of the precursors of Mani, Mandaean Gnosticism radi- 
_cally inverts the religion of the Chosen People: a Hebrew name of God, 
Adonai, in Mandaean designates the melka, “king”, of darkness; and, scan- 


. dalously, Mandaeans commemorate in mourning the wicked host of the 


pursuing Egyptians whom God drowned in the Red Sea in the Exodus!5? 
‘The Mandaeans employ a form of Aramaic script peculiar to themselves: 
it is employed talismanically, and each letter possesses a symbolic value. 
A salient feature of Mandaean manuscripts is the employment of vividly 
angular line drawings of sacred beings, objects, and scenes. It is a tradi- 
tion that cherishes, as the Manichaeans did, long poetical texts, mysteri- 
ous spells, calligraphic writing, and the production of graphic art. William 


30 See E.S. Drower, The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran (Leiden: Brill, 1962), 10. 

31 The “outer” Harran would be the ancient city of Abraham's sojourn, which lies a few 
miles south of the ancient Syro-Armenian stronghold of Christianity, Edessa (modern Urfa, 
in Turkey). For centuries Harran was the center of the Neoplatonizing, Gnostic Sabian 
religion, whose connections to the Mandaean faith are numerous and obvious. So many of 
the early Mandaeans lived in regions contiguous to, or overlapping, Armenia and territo- 
ries inhabited by Armenians, on the south and southeast: Maryam’s Kamsarakan kinsmen 
would thus have been likely to encounter them. 

32 Drower, The Mandaeans 76, 89. 
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Blake would have found it most congenial. The complex of Mandaean 
cosmology and mythology presents a richly heterogeneous plethora of 
beings, from the gods and heroes of ancient Iran (e.g., Bahram, the yazata 
Varabrayna of the Avesta; and the Saka hero Rostam familiar from the Sah- 
name of Ferddsi) to the Egyptian creator-god with Hebrew divine suffix, 
Ptahil. That is, where William Blake lodges an individual creative protest 
against the Creator God of the establishment of the Age of Enlightenment, 
whom he calls Urizen (i.e., “your Reason”) and shapes a cosmology within 
his aesthetic craft, drawing from diverse sources, the Mandaeans do all this 
as an established religious system. So when Blake paints a cosmic painting 
of the sea of time and space, with tree and prophet and cave, expressing 
Neoplatonic and other values, one might hope to find a Mandaean paral- 
lel. And it is found, indeed, as a concrete object, as no less that the central 
locus of the principal rituals of Mandaean life and faith. 

The name of the Mandaean temple complex in the literary language is 
mashkhana, lit. “dwelling place”.%3 This is, of course, none other than the 
Aramaic equivalent of Hebrew mishkan, a designation of the holy Temple 

_at Jerusalem. In common Mandiaic the place is called simply the manda 
(plate 3), as though it embodied everything essential to the Mandaean 
system. (It is noteworthy that the manda d hiia is often represented as 
a great tree: cf. the tree at the center foreground of Blake’s painting, and 
Pushkin’s green oak.) The manda is a hut enclosed by a fence within a 
sacred precinct. Only priests may enter the building itself. It must be con- 
structed near a source of “living” water, i.e., a yardna. Two channels—one 
flowing in; the other, out—from the latter are dug, forming a bow-curve in 
front of the cult building. The manda is, correspondingly, the place where 
the rites of the soul’s earthly genesis and apogenesis are consecrated: the 
former being the baptism whose prominence is indicated by the early 
Arabic designation of the sect; the latter, the liturgy of masigta (“ascen- 
sion”) performed at death. The enfranchised soul travels North over the 
great white mountain Sur, up past the guard-houses (mataratha) of the 
imprisoning planetary demons to Ptahil: it boards a ship of light and trav- 
els across a kind of celestial Styx to the shores of the worlds of light and 
bliss from which it originally came before the descent into matter.3+ 

Since William Blake and the Mandaeans worked from kindred sources 
of inspiration—the Neoplatonism of his De antro nympharum is not 


33 Ibid., 10. 
. * Ibid. 123-125, 197-199. 
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Fic. 7. The Manda 


Plate 3 


remote in time or ideological and religious orientation from the Gnostic 
movements of the Second Temple period in Israel and the Arsacid period 
in Armenia and Parthian Mesopotamia—it is not surprising that their 
visions of the geographic particulars of the meeting-point of the spiritual 
and material worlds should, mutatis mutandis, coincide. There is no docu- 
mentation to suggest that Pushkin saw Blake’s painting; and it is equally 
certain he was innocent of the intricacies of Mandaean orthopraxy. Yet 
his Prologue has its curving seashore, sacred tree, a kind of precinct, and 
all sorts of beings coming in and out of the Otherworld. In the middle 
is the human figure observing or controlling it all: Blake’s Prophet, the 
Mandaeans Priest, Pushkin himself. 

In considering the Russian poem, one must concede that we deal with 
coincidence. C.G. Jung might have preferred the term synchronicity—his 
acausal connecting principle—to coincidence; and perhaps he would have 
adduced the Pushkinian correspondence as an example of the operation 
of an archetypal pattern of the collective unconscious. Pace the critics of 
Jung’s methodologies: though scholarship is defined by methods depend- 
ing upon argument from material evidence and must exclude therefore 
the inherently supernatural categories of synchronicity and archetype, it 

is also, on the same grounds, not possible for a scholar to reject outright 
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the possibility that synchronicity, archetypes, and the supernatural may 
in fact exist, even if they cannot be adduced in a study of this kind.5 It 
is, however, reasonable to propose that Pushkin, in a manner parallel to 
Blake and the Gnostics, employed a “poetics of composition” (the term 
belongs to the Russian Structuralist Boris Uspensky) in which the various 
symmetries of the scene: curve of sea, space of shore, dark line of for- 
est; central tree and author, drawing in the viewer; the sense of entrance 
and exit at the meeting point of the mythological and the quotidian— 
have a pleasing harmony that observant human inhabitants of the same 
world (with seas, trees, forests) are likely to represent in much the same 
way, whether for ritual (Mandaeans), a painting (Blake, Ramazanov), or 
a poem (Pushkin). 

It is time now to consider the effect the Prologue, or elements of it, 
exerted upon some visionary Russian writers after Pushkin; and how they 
developed these themes. The image of the Polaris-bound Mandaean soul, 
freed from the body and rocketing over a great white mountain, reminds 
one of the memorable confusion of white fountain and mountain, the pun- 
ning misprint not nonsense but a web of sense, in the near-death experi- 
ences recounted in the novel Pale Fire of Nabokov. 


5. After Pushkin 1: Nabokoviana 


‘Vladimir Nabokov completed another work by Pushkin, the unfinished 
drama Rusalka (1832). The Rusalka-Mermaid is the mythological crea- 
ture mentioned in the Prologue; so the striking appearance of Pushkin in 
the poem is the element that surely inspired Nabokov’s final line in his 
completion of Rusalka, where the poet is made abruptly, even absurdly, 
to appear with mildly comic alliteration: «Mymmun noxumaer miewamu» 
Pushkin pozhimaet plechami, “Pushkin shrugs his shoulders.”3¢ In his first 


35 However one must stress that if an artist reads Jung’s books, for instance, it is merely 
perverse not to acquaint oneself with Jung’s ideas when studying and interpreting the 
artist's work. It is worth quoting in this connection the important observation of James 
Elkins, On the Strange Place of Religion in Contemporary Art (NY: Routledge, 2004), 52: “The 
difference between the art studied in universities and the wider world of art practices can 


almost be defined by the acceptance, or rejection, of Jung. Inside academia scholars make 
use of Lacan and other post-Freudians; outside it, and in studio practice, people read Jung 
and Joseph Campbell.” 


36 One should note, in addition to the obvious alliteration with the initial p-, the subtler 

employment in all three words of an affricate series: §-2-¢. Cf. Nabokov’s cunning allitera- 
tion of the cluster gn- in the following note. Nabokov published his addition under his 
nom de plume Sirin in Hoewiit Kypran (The New Journal), NY, 1942.2, 181-184: see discussion 
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novel in English written in America, Bend Sinister, Nabokov enters the nar- 
rative at the end and allows the hero, Adam Krug, to see him. This inter- 
vention reaches farther in thematic effect than Pushkin’s, since Nabokov’s 
authorial entrance allows his character to discern a transcendent reality 
beyond the firing squad within the fiction.®” But it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Prologue inspired it. As Jane Grayson has noted, Nabokov in his 
completion of the drama drew upon mermaid tales going back to Classical 
myth and prehistory. The myth of the mermaid, who avenges love betrayed 
by luring victims down to her watery realm, evokes themes important to 
Nabokov: lost treasures, kingdoms, people. It is a tale also of metamor- 
phosis, of communication between two worlds.** The topos of submersion, 
~ like that of ascension, can be used to evoke transit from this world to the 
next, which Nabokov believed conceals a meaningful symmetry we are to 
discover. So he uses the image to describe a point of literary criticism, in 
Pale Fire (Library of America ed., p. 444): “Actually, it turns to be beautifully 


by J.R. Russell, “A Scholium on Coleridge and an Armenian Demon,” J. of the Soc. for 
Armenian Sts. 10 (1998, 1999 [2000]), 70 n. 24, repr. in J.R. Russell, Armenian and Iranian 
Studies (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 9; Cambridge, MA, 2004), 996. From their 
correspondence we know that Edmund Wilson expected that Nabokov would provide 
an unorthodox ending to Rusalka; but Nabokov responded, in a slightly condescending, 
: didactic way, that Pushkin would not have done so. An ineluctable quality of Pushkin is 
lightness and richness without innovaticn or, sometimes, even sublime content. But what 
Nabokov leaves unsaid in the exchange is that he considers “Pushkin shrugs his shoulders” 
to be within the bounds of Russian classical conventionality. So the basis for this convic- 
tion has to be its precedent, this Prologue. 
37 Nabokov adumbrated this effect in an earlier novel written in Russian, Jpuznawenue 
a KasHe (Invitation to a Beheading), where the hero Cincinnatus simply walks away from 
the scene of his execution and through the flimsy fabric of the fictional reality, towards 
a world inhabited by people like him. Since he has been accused by a ludicrous totalitar- 
_ ian tyranny of gnoseologicheskaya gnusnost’ (“gnostical turpitude”) for being insufficiently 
transparent, one must conclude that he is headed for what is to him the Otherworld—and 
for the reader, this sublunar world—in which his libertarian, individualistic creator dwells. 
Nabokov would have noticed that in RL the Rusalka provides a wonderful Otherworld 
for a knight whom Ruslan hurls into the Dnieper: «... cammHo 6110, To Porgaa/ Tex 
BOA, pycanka Monogaa/ Ha x1aqHbi nepcw npuHsana/ VM, xaqHo BuTasd 1063an,/Ha AHO co 
cmexom ysrexka,/H gonro mocne, HouBIo TeMHO!t/ Bpogsa 613 THxHx Geperos,/ BoraTeipa 
NpHspak OrpoMHEit/ [yran nycTstHHBIx pHi6aKos» (A.C. IymKHH, [onn, cobp. cou., T. 4, 
c. 36= PJ 2.496-504: A.S. Pushkin, Complete Works, vol. 4, 36= RL 2.496-504) “And it was 
heard that Rogdai/ A young mermaid of those waters took/ To her cold bosom/ And, cov- 
ering the hero with greedy kisses/ Conducted him away in laughter to the bottom,/ And 
long after of a dark night/ The knight's gigantic shade/ Wandering near the quiet banks/ 
Did frighten lonesome fishermen.” 
38 See Jane Grayson, “Rusalka and the Person from Porlock,” in Symbolism and After: 
Essays on Russian Poetry in Honour of Georgette Donchin (ed. Amold McMillin; London: 
, Bristol Classical Press, 1992), 171. 
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accurate when you once make the plunge and compel yourself to open 
your eyes in the limpid depths under its confused surface.” 

In the seventh chapter of the novel Bend Sinister, which Nabokov had 
originally intended to call The Man from Porlock, with a nod to the locus 
classicus of a vision interrupted, Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan”, there is a 
scholarly fantasia in which Ophelia, the Russalka letheana, or Mermaid 
of Lethe, floats in the waters of a Coleridgean river god Alpheus; and her 
lover Hamlet’s mirror-double is Telmah, i.e., Telemachus: another prince 
in search of a lost father. (This is an early example of the use of mean- 
ingful looking-glass words to multiply realities and evoke potustoronnost’, 
“Otherworldliness”, that Nabokov was later to employ in Pale Fire.) It is 

’ plain that Nabokov had Pushkinian rusalki in mind for many reasons; but — 
one can also prove that the mermaid of the Prologue to RL in particular 
_was of importance to him. The center of Pnin is the Joycean “Pninsday” 
chapter, in which through the citation in.a Russian class of Pushkin’s 
poem of 1829, Brozhu liya vdol’ ulits shumnykh (“Whether I wander down 
noisy streets...”), and other machinations, the author links the chronol- 
_ ogy of Pnin’s own life to the fateful dates of Pushkin’s. This is preceded 
by the visit of Pnin’s estranged wife, Liza, a cruel and shallow woman 
whose poems are obscene (and hilarious) parodies of Anna Akhmatova’s - 
_ lyrics—the verses enraged Akhmatova when she learnt of them.?9 Pnin is 
the opposite of Liza in every way: his love and telepathic empathy with 
their son Victor. (this is a reprise of the Hamlet/Telemachus theme) is in 
‘contrast to her neglect; his loyalty and kindness are brighter against the 
background of her callousness. Liza is a cheap imitator of Akhmatova; Pnin 
shares an occult connection to Pushkin himself. After Liza leaves, the dis- 
 traught, despairing, lost Pnin sits,crying in his American landlady’s kitchen: 
Joan tries to distract him with ads in a magazine, one of which shows a 
‘sailor, cat, and mermaid on a desert island. The sailors thought-balloon 
converts the semi-human, semi-ichthyic rusalka into a full woman; the 
cat’s, into a whole fish. But the marooned sailor is perhaps an intrusion of 
Pnin, who is called:the “water-father” at various points in the book. Is the 
shipwrecked feline a certain Learned Cat? If so, then Pushkin, commu- 
hicating astrally across the poshlos?’ (“vulgarity”) of American consumer 
culture, is telling Pnin that it’s all right. You are not lost. I’m here in the 


3° She should not have taken umbrage. The Russian equivalent of Lewis Carroll’s par- 
ody, “How doth the little crocodile...” in Nabokov’s translation of Alice in Wonderland is a 


parody, too—but of “God's little bird no labor knows, no care...” in Pushkin’s The Gypsies! 
On the influence of Carroll’s “Jabberwocky” on Daniil Kharms, see text 5, below. 
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poem, and so are you—as me. As noted above, the fates of the two will 
become similarly merged in the next chapter of Prin, through Nabokov's 
manipulation of dates. 

It seems to me that Nabokov perceived in Pushkin’s lightness the liber- 
ating, luminous hope of his potustoronnost’. In one stanza of RL, the kid- 
napped Ludmila decides to commit suicide by drowning—in the original 
plan, Nabokov’s “My Poor Pnin’, the water-father, was to kill himself—but 
doesn’t. Early on Pninsday, the hero teaches the poem in which Pushkin 
wonders where death will find him: v boyu li, v stranstvii, v volnakh “in 
battle, wandering, or waves”—and this strophe is repeated in a reverie 
towards the end. The triplet: V volnakh reshilas’ utonut’,/ Odnako v vody 
ne prygnula/ I dale prodolzhala put’ (11.351-353, p. 32) “She decided to 
drown in the waves/ But did not jump into the waters/ And continued 
on her way.” And the following stanza ends with and even more play- 
ful, resumptive triplet, to stress the cheerful lightness of the heroine’s 


essential nature: Ne stanu est’, ne budu slushat’,/ Umru sredi tvoikh sadov!/ 


Podumala—i stala kushat’ (11.375-377, p- 32) “I shall not dine, I shall not 
heed:/ I'll die here in your gardens!/ She thought, and thereupon began 
to eat.” Nabokov, who noticed that volshebnik, “sorcerer”, was a partial 
anagram of his name and encoded it into his ars poetica, the poem “Fame” 
(“Cnapa”), must have delighted in the wittily Voltairean and quite disin- 
genuous avowal by Pushkin, the greater magician, in RL: Ya kazhdyi den’, 
vosstay ot sna,/ Blagodaryu serdechno Boga/ za to, chto v nashi vremena/ 
Volshebnikov ne tak uzh mnogo (IV.1-4, p. 50) “Every day, arising from 
sleep/ I give heartfelt thanks to God/ That in our times/ There aren't very 
many sorcerers.” 

Another of Nabokovs concerns, allied to the problems of the 
Otherworld, of memory and loss, and of preternatural affinity, was that 
of time. Speak, Memory begins with a disquisition on it;#° and towards 


40 Nabokov mentions a friend who had a particular horror of films madé before his 
own birth, for they depicted a world going about its business utterly without his exis- 


tence. (After our death, we are not so entirely absent, since some remember us, and our 
deeds leave their traces and effects.) It is certain that Nabokov knew the writer and poet 
Delmore Schwartz: the latter wrote about the former’s work in correspondence with the 
editor of the publishing house New Directions; and Mrs. Mary Kennedy of Cambridge, 
Mass., who was then-married to the Faulkner scholar Prof. Calvert Collins, recalled to me 
that Schwartz and Nabokov were often in the same company as evening guests at her 
home near the Harvard campus during World War II. So one wonders whether Nabokov 
ever read Schwartz's short story, “In Dreams Begin Responsibilities”, in which the narrator 
dreams he is seated in a cinema watching a film of his parents’ courtship. He jumps up 
from his seat to shout: his horror does not come, though, from a perception of his previous 
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the end of his earthly life the writer had Van Veén append an essay on it 
to Ada. Pushkin, as one has suggested above, managed to transcend time 
in his Prologue. The rusalka, by appearing seated in a tree, is a markedly 
Russian mermaid, different from the undines of other European folkloric 
traditions. But she also serves as an emblem of the poet’s unique abil- 
ity imaginatively to command the two worlds, to transform both, and to 
effect their intercommunication. The seated rusalka prefigures the seated 
Pushkin. His introduction of her is homage to Zhukovsky, whose ballad 
inspired Pushkin’s; and Nabokov in his time further refracted with char- 
acteristic cunning the sorcery of his predecessors. 


6. After Pushkin 2: Into the Fifth Dimension with Khlebnikov and Kharms 


The aspect of glossolalia that one finds in the poetry of William Blake: the 
invention of names or words that are phonetically impressive but often 
nonsensical or only para-semantic, like mantras—is of particular impor- 
tance when one considers how poets of the 2oth century were to encoun- 
ter Pushkin’s mythopoesis and craft their own. The creative manipulation 
of sound and speech, whether to express the personal apperception of a 
religious reality that normal language is inadequate to represent, or to 
shape anew and mythopoetic literary vision, is common to early Christians 
and Gnostics, and to Russian Futurians and absurdists, including two 
whose work is particularly indebted to Pushkin’s Prologue to RL, Velimir 
Khlebnikov and Daniil Kharms. The latter in particular acknowledges a 
_debt to Lewis Carroll, the author of the poem “Jabberwocky’—which has 
been invoked, in turn, to describe the operations of ancient religion! One 
_ can, in other words, reasonably adduce ancient Near Eastern religious data 
in the attempt to understand ostensibly secular poetry of recent times.*! 
We shall discuss a Russian Futurian transmutation of the landscape of the 
Prologue to RL, one in which time is made into a concrete object. So it is 
apposite to mention that one of Blake's likely sources, the 18th-century 
- English Neoplatonist Thomas Taylor, has a rather tactile evocation of time 
that could have informed the image of water in Blake's painting: “Even 


nonexistence, but from a desire never to have been born. It is no new sentiment. Areion 


mé einai, the Greeks averred; and W.S. Burroughs used latterly to quote with approval the 
Mexican adage, “The worst mistake is to have been bom.” 

41 See the citations of Patricia Cox Miller, Morton Smith, and Hart Crane in the discus- 
sion of ‘Jabberwocky’, texts 5.1, 5.2. 
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time, with restlesse motion, slides away/ Like living streames.”*? If one 
juxtaposes the pictures by Ramazanov and Blake, the curvature of the 
shore of Pushkin’s lyric may be not only Arina Rodionovna’s traditional 
incipit to a skazka, but also a concrete evocation of time, in which the 
circle of repetition and the linearity of change merge as a curve, a bow. 
But it is Velimir Khlebnikov who first reflects in subsequent Russian 
poetry on this possible facet of Pushkin’s work: the reduction of the tem- 
poral to a mere dimension like those of space—the creation of a landscape 
of which the space-time continuum is but a component. The creatures and 
setting of the Prologue to RL are diffused through several poems and prose 
pieces (texts 2.1-6) written around 1907 by the budetnik “Futurian”, who 
- evokes concisely a higher-dimensional, poetically envisioned universe 
through neologisms in which such abstractions as time and feeling are 
made into concrete objects: beings fly on grustyl’ya, “sorrow-wings” (2.6); 
a vidyaz’ “seer-knight” (2.3) accomplishes his quests; and the landscape is 
dominated by vremysh “time-grass” (2.1). The mead is that vechnosti vino, 
_ “wine of eternity’, particular to Russia (2.4); and the Rusalka (2.2) expands 
from a mythical creature into a being who incorporates also the hom- 
onymic seasonal festival Rosalia. Pushkin’s izbushka receives a neologistic 
epithet, vremataya, “made of time, chronish’; the forest itself is vremovoi, 
“timeful”. As for the “Russian spirit” Pushkin extols in the Prologue (though 
playfully undermining Baba Yaga’s sinister taste for Russians to eat), 
Khlebnikov underscores and celebrates the etymological link between the 


Slavs, slava “glory”, and slovo “word, epic, lay” (2.5). Strangely, and coinci- 


dentally, the present-day British writer Scarlett Thomas within her novel 
The End of Mr. Y has composed a sonnet as Prologue to an imaginary work 
on an Otherworld. This Prologue begins with the evocation of a “time- 
wrought” seashore; and its structure parallels in important ways that of 
Pushkin’s poem, through Khlebnikov's lens (see text 6.1). Thomas does 
share some interests, at least, with another Russian poet who revisited 
Pushkin’s curving seashore: the absurdist Daniil Kharms. 

Khamms (text 4.1) wrote two versions of a poem beginning with the 
line “Hao kuKaTb ryKomopste” (“The curving shore [tukomor’e] deserves 
a coo”). The shorter and earlier version is in his fourth notebook, dated 
18 August—30 September 1925, in 34 lines on two pages. The incipit is pure 


42 Thomas Taylor, Works of Plato, Il, 672, cit. by Christopher Heppner, Reading Blake's 
designs (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 250. 
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Pushkinian mythopoesis: the use of the word nykomopte in the very first 
line is sufficient to show this—but with the simultaneous introduction of 
a rare but venerable verb from the Slavonic epic antiquity of the Igor’ Tale 
that so interested Pushkin: kukatp (kikat’). It is to be employed twice as 
an infinitive (I. 1,13), once in a form of the 3rd pers. pres. (Kukaer, 1. 22), 
and once as a perf. ppart. reflexive (HakHKaBLUMCb, 1.14). It is onomato- 
poeic, used of the call of a bird (e.g., «kuuer ne6eqb Gena», “the white 
swan cries”; in the Igor Tale, Yaroslavna «sersHuero KbeT» “coos like- 
a cuckoo”);*3 and it appears in the standard Russian dictionary of Dahl 
(II, p. 107) immediately before the entry on kukumopa, kikémora. This is 
a juxtaposition Kharms is unlikely to have failed to notice. For this is the 
name of a Russian mythical house spirit who lives invisibly behind the 
stove by day and emerges at night to make mischief with looms and spin- 
dles. One who sees her spinning will die, so it is likely these instruments 
‘retain their ancient significance as symbols of fate. Variants of the name 
of this creature include kuka and kpika, so a derivation from Kukat» is at 
least possible (the element mora/mara means by itself an illusory vision 
-or sprite). If the kikimora is the “mara who cries (kikaet/kichet/kychet)”, 
though, then the derivation would have to do with a sound rather than 
the bird-like appearance of other mythical, siren-like beings such as the 
Sirin or Gamayun. For the kikimora appears as a woman with long, flow- 
ing hair: she is sometimes thought to be the wife of the male house spirit, 
the domovoi. The kikimora likes not only settled habitations, but empty 
houses as well; and she can be introduced into a new dwelling under con- 
struction by vengeful carpenters—who put a sort of little voodoo doll in 
the foundations—if the builder is stingy with the vodka!*+ 

The mythical creature kikimora makes a brief appearance, in fact, in a 
play based upon the Prologue to RL. Yulii Kim, whose bardic songs were 
popular among the Soviet generation of the 1960’s and later, published 


43 Edward Keenan, Josef Dobrovsky, 243, 258, provides a list of ten birds in the epic, for 
whose song nine different verbs are used. The zegzitsa, “cuckoo” (modem Rus. kukushka) 
uses kykati (modern kikat’). 

44 See Pyccxuii demononozureckuii caosape, coct. T.A. Hosnukosa, CI16: Merep6yprcknit 
NHCaTeNb, 1995, Cc. 210-218 (T.A. Novichkova, ed., Russian demonological dictionary, 

_ St. Petersburg: Petersburg Writer, 1995, 210-218), s.v.; W.F. Ryan, The Bathouse at Midnight: 
An Historical Survey of Magic and Divination in Russia (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania 


State University Press, 1999), 43, 227; Linda J. Ivanits, Russian Folk Belief (Armonk, NY: 
MLE. Sharpe, 1989), 57 
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recently a play, “Rusalka on the Branches: A Pushkinian Tale”,4> in 
which Zhora, a New Russian thug who owns a holding company called 
Lukomore and plans to open a sort of Russian Disneyland, accompanies 
Sasha (i.e., Alexander Pushkin) to the real otherworld Lukomor’e in search 
of a mermaid for a sideshow. To underscore the role in Russian culture 
of the new kleptocracy, the author makes Zhora the latter-day catamite 
d’Anthés, who murders Sasha but ends up as the transgendered fake of his 
own freak show. Kim takes careful note of all the points where Pushkin 
has departed from the formulae of the folktale: of the unexpectedly 
brown wolf, for instance, this colloquy: “Sashka: He isn’t gray. He’s brown. 
Zhora: Brown means it’s a bear, Sanya.” (P. 378: «Caumka: On He ceppiii- 
‘OH Gypsiit. 1Kopa: Bypprii— sto Megpeyb, Cans.») Where Pushkin has the 
innocent, exultant “There is the Russian spirit—there is Russia’s scent!” 
and Baba Yaga perambulates on the land in her mortar, Kim restores the 
Slavonic equivalent of a real witch’s threatening, cannibalistic “Fee, fie, 
foe, fum! I smell the blood of an Englishman!” (p. 416: «®y, dy... 39ecb 
pyCcKHit Ayx...34ecb Pycbio naxHeT, “Foo, foo... there’s a Russian spirit/ 
scent... it smells here of Rus’.”). In a nod to the masterpiece of 20th- 
century Russian mythopoesis, Mikhail Sergeyevich Bulgakov’s novel The 
Master and Margarita, the Learned Cat introduces himself by the name of 
- Woland’s feline assistant, Behemoth (p. 374). So, on p. 379, the Wolf calls 
the noxious Zhora a “swamp demon” (kikimora bolotnaya). Kim writes in 
a literature permanently suffused in Pushkin’s charm, where Kharms has 
joined the stream of poetry loved and recited; so the appearance in this 
intricately self-conscious play of the kikimora may be the imprint of the 
echo of a Kharmsian bird whose kikat’ at the‘curving shore itself echoes 
both Pushkin and the archaic monument of the Igor’ Tale. 
The mixture of magical and folkloric resonances in a word reaching back 
to the beginnings of Russian poetry, together with the power and symbol- 
_ ism of its onomatopoeic sound, would have multiply appealed to Kharms: 
the word kikat’ would have lain on a boundary between the actual and the 
unseen, between the semantic and zaum’, rather like the obscure English 
words Lewis Carroll, whose work Kharms read and liked, resurrected as 
neologisms in his compactly mythopoetic.crypto-epic “Jabberwocky”. Did 
‘ Khanns realize the layered powers of his terminology? Since he uses kikat’ 


45 }Onuit Kum, «Pycanka Ha BeTsax: IlyumxuHckaa cKaska», Moa mamyuixa Poccua, 
Mocksa: Bpema, 2003, c. 362-440: Yulii Kim, “Rusalka on the Branches”, My Mother Russia 
(Moscow: Time, 2003), 362-440. : 
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so often in so many forms, it means at least that he concentrated on the 
word—so perhaps he did. But as Lewis Carroll remarked in a letter of 1896 
to young readers, “Words mean more than we mean to express when we 
use them.”46 

The rhythm of Kharms’ poem, the phrase «43 3a ocrposa» (“out from 
the isle”), and the reference to Pechenegs, summon other old themes of 
Russian folk and epic culture: the ballad of Sten’ka Razin, and the Polovtsy/ 
Pechenegs of the Igor’ Tale. The mention of Alyonka (Anento, 1. 15) refers 

‘to the genre of the Russian folk tale, or skazka; and Alexander, “half Asia”, 
the Minotaur, Phoenicia, and an Isle of Darkness, belong to the fantasia 
of the Alexander Romance, with its panoply of mythical monsters, miracu- 
lous locomotion, and adventures in remote, fabulous climes. Ammon may 

refer to the Egyptian god reputed to be the divine father of Alexander of 

Macedon, who was depicted on coins with the ram’s hors of the Nilotic 
divinity curling out of his leonine tresses (hence Alexander's appellation 
in Quranic literature as dhit’l garnain, “he of the homs twain’). 

Kharms mentions also the word kabala (I. 6). The poet was fascinated 
by magic and the occult, by Egyptian symbols (especially the ankh), 
and by the Hebrew alphabet and the Jewish Kabbala.*” In notebook 8 
(18 October 1926-13 May 1927, 1.139) he provides a careful diagram of the 
Kabbalistic Tree of Life, with the names of the sefirot transcribed into 
Cyrillic and translated into Russian; and in notebook 22, from the early 
1930’s, he lists the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, with their symbolism 
noted both in Cyrillic and in a private cipher (I, 400; II1.147). In the lat- 
ter notebook (1.416) he. has a shorter list of the Hebrew letters, alongside 
which is the Tetragrammaton, an apparent experimental mutation of it, 
and the phrase 'AM 3Y JIATEMBO, gam zu liteyvo, which is a transcrip- 

_ tion of an Ashkenazic pronunciation of the old Talmudic maxim Gam zit 
l-téva, “This, too, is for the best.” So Kharms has taken the template of 
the mythical geography of the Prologue to RL and has widened its reach to 
include the Asiatic climes of mediaeval romance and the mysteries of the 
Kabbalah, whilst in his usage of kikat’ deftly fusing the poetico-magico- 
linguistic practice of zawm’ with the same springs of Russian folklore and 


46 Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark: The Definitive Edition with an Introduction 

by Adam Gopnik (ed. Martin Gardner; New York: W.W. Norton, 2006), 200di; see text 5.2. 
47 Pushkin was aware of his own Ethiopian ancestry; and one of his prized possessions 
was a seal ring with a Hebrew inscription. He had some interest in the occult themes so 
popular among the Gothic writers of the late 18th century; cf. his Queen of Spades, for 
- instance. 
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mythology from which Pushkin had drawn. And how might Kharms have 
seen his own place within his fantastic landscape? Kharms and his fel- 
low Ynunapy, “Chinars’” (this neologism, used as a designation of their lit- 
erary circle, may refer to the angelic ranks, Rus. chiny, in the mystical 
writings of Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite on the structure of the Divine 
world) were convinced that entities from a world or worlds that abut on 
or overlap ours can appear as emissaries.*® So the idea of the (ukomor’e as 
a transit-point of the Otherworld would not have seemed at all bizarre to 
him: Alexander's (?) island of Ammon, ships, perhaps a Kabbala in ruins 
like a sort of three-dimensional text (unless he means the homonym, old 
Rus. ka6ana, a form of slavery or indebtedness), storms “on order”, golden 
domes, the black earth, and Alyonya and the Pechenegs present the dif- 
fracted geography of a mythical realm beyond space and time into and 
out of which the mind travels; and one imagines Kharms at home in it. 


Conclusion ~ 


Pushkin’s Prologue, immortally famous in every way a poem can be, and 
perfect as the Russian bard's every line was, has of course literally and fig- 
uratively echoed down the nearly two centuries since he wrote it. It is not 
surprising that later visionary geniuses of the Russian poetic art, perceiv- 
ing the rich and strange intricacy beneath its bright and simple surface, 
have refracted its multiple meditations upon myth and story, poet and tra- 
dition, space and time and the joyful surprise that lies ever glimmeringly 
beyond. It can be, indeed, as lucid:as you like or as deep as you choose to 
dive—a lively South Russian seashore where delightful creatures disport 
themselves around the Zaporozhian oak, or a sea of space and time lap- 
ping against a mystic shore where a poet seated by the World Tree draws 
his readers into a timely, multi-dimensional otherworld of transformation. 
One can enjoy the shimmering Voltairean surface or submerge oneself in 
Neoplatonist, Gnostic, Armeno-Irano-Aramaic Mandaean depths, or do 
both: Pushkin’s art admits the dualities of aesthetic and intellectual, even 
spiritual, pleasure. 

There is a final duality adumbrated in the poem. The Russian litera- 
ture that all the world cherishes began with Pushkin, though it emerges 
from a written tradition, also, that is a thousand years old. The epic and 


48 See Eugene Ostashevsky, tr., OBERIU: An Anthology of Russian Absurdism, Evanston, 
IL: Northwestern University Press, 2006, p. xxvii. 
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mythology in the poem are fresh and new, the stuff of a highly self-con- 
scious Romantic “discovery” of European antiquities. And Russia itself was 
the newest of the European state-empires: the sacrifice of Moscow and 
the victory over Napoleon in 1812, in a way, marked its entry into the poli- 
tics of the,continent’s great powers far more decisively than the reign of 
Peter the Great. The Slavonic languages are excluded from some surveys 
of ancient tongues, on the arbitrary and misleading grounds that their 
written monuments do not predate the fifth century AD. Yet the Indo- 

_ European poetic arts were pre-eminently characterized by their orality: 
the Russians are equally an ancient people, kin to the Venedi of Tacitus; 
and their undeniably ancient language is steeped in the deep poetic 
structures of millennia. (In this essay one has touched upon the play of 
ved- and vid-, for example.) Pushkin’s lightness and depth, his playfulness 
and seriousness together, reflect a duality of Russia as venerable sage and 
strong and cheerful youth, the nation’s antiquity and modernity. Taken 
together these are the wholeness of life, the integrity of vision, the balance 
of time at whose center sit, talking, Pushkin and his Cat. 


Texts 
1. Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin (1799-1837). 


11. Prologue to Ruslan and Ludmila (A.C. ymuun, Ionnoe co6panue 
couuxenuu, T. 4, Mocksa: Msg. AH CCCP, 1937, c. 5-6: A.S. Pushkin, 
Complete Works, vol. 4, Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
1937, 5-6): 


Y aykomoppa ay6 3enenbiit;/ 3nataa wenb Ha Ay6e Tom:/ H qHem u 
HOWIO KOT yueHbIii/Bce xoqUT 10 Wenu Kpyrom;/ Hyer HanpaBo— 
nlecHb sasoqut,/ Haneso—cxasxy rosopur.// Tam uygeca: Tam neumnit 
6pogur,/ Pycanka Ha BeTBax cHyquT;/ Tam Ha HeEBeEAOMBIX AOpoxKKax/ 
(10) Cnegpt HeBHyaHHBIX 3Bepeii;/ M3s6yuika Tam Ha KypbHx HOKKaX/ 
Crourt 6e3 oxou, 6e3 ABepeii;/ Tam nec M AO BHAeHHI NomHEI;/ Tam o 
3ape NpHXIHyT BoHEI/ Ha Oper necuanbili u nycroii,/ M tpuayar 
BUTA3eH MpekpacHbix/ Upepoli us Bos, BBIXOAAT ACHBIX,/ HM c HUMH 
AfiabKa ux Mopckoii;/ Tam kKopotesH4y MHMoxozoM/ (20) [Lenser 
rposHoro Waps;/ Tam B o6aKax Nepey, Haposom/ Uepes seca, yepes 
mops/ Koagyx Hecer Gorarsips;/ B remHuye Tam wapeBHa TyKuT,/ 
A 6ypsiit Bonk efi BepHo cayxKuT;/'Tam cryna c BaGoto Aroii/ Mger 
6peger cama co6oi;/ Tam yapb Kamei Hag siaTom 4axuer;/ Tam 
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pycckuii ayx...Tam Pycbio naxuer!/ (30) HM ram 4 OBL, HW Meg A TM;/ 
Y mopa Bruges zy6 senenbiii;/ Tog HuM cHgen, H KOT yueHbIii/ CBou 
MHe CKa3kH rosopH./ OgHy § MoMHIO: cKasKy aTy/ TloBezato ss 
a cBety...// 

ena AaBHo MunyBuNx aHeii,/ TIpeqaHba crapHHet ry6oKoii.*? 


By the bow-curve of the seashore there is a green oak;/ A golden chain 
on that oak:/ And by day and night a Learned Cat/ Goes round con- 
stantly on the chain;/ He goes to the right—chants a lay;/ To the left— 
recites a tale.// Wonders are there: there a Forest Sprite wanders,/ A 
Mermaid sits upon the branches./ There on unknown paths/ Are the 


’ tracks of unseen beasts;/ A hut there on chicken feet/ Stands without 


windows, without doors;/ There wood and dale are full of visions;/ 
There at dawn ‘oll in the waves/ Onto the empty, sandy shore,/ And 
thirty splendid Knights/ File out of the waters, bright,/ And with them 
their Seaborn Sire;/ There the Prince in passing/ (20) Takes prisoner 
the fearsome King;/ There in the clouds before the people/ Across 
forests, across seas/ The Wizard bears the Hero;/ There in a dungeon 


_ pines a Princess,/ But a Brown Wolf serves her loyally;/ There a mortar 


12. 


with the Witch/ Wanders going by itself;/ There king Kashchei with- 
ers over his wealth;/ The Russian spirit is there...there is the aroma 
of Rus’!/ (30) And there was I—and the mead I drank;/ By the sea I 
saw the green oak;/ Sat beneath it, and the Leamed Cat/ Told me his 
tales./ One I remember: this tale/ I shall recount now to society... // 
Deeds of days long gone,/ Traditions of deep antiquity. 

Y Mopa JyKomopbs cTouT Ay, a Ha TOM Ay6y 30n0TbIe WenH, H M0 
TeM lellAM XOAMT KOT: BBepX HeT—CKa3KH CKa3bIBaeT, BHH3 HyeT— 
TlecHH oer. 


‘By the sea, the curving seashore, an oak stands, and on-that oak 
are golden chains, and by those chains walks a cat: he goes up and 
recounts tales; he goes down and sings songs. 


2. WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827). Text from Milton (composed 1804-1811), 
in The Complete Poetry and Prose of William Blake, edited by David V. 


49 | have included this couplet, a translation from “Carthon” in the Ossian of James 


Macpherson, partly because in the first edition of RL it was both Prologue and Epilogue: 
true to the ancient form of ring composition, it concludes Canto VI. But the separate con- 
cluding couplet also allows one at least the fleeting feeling of the Prologue as a sonnet; cf. 
Scarlett Thomas’ sonnet, a parallel in some respects to the Prologue, text 6.1. 
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Erdman, commentary by Harold Bloom (Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1982). 
Robin Hamlyn and Michael Phillips, William Blake (NY: Abrams, 2000), 
discuss the painting “The Sea of Time and Space” (pp. 192-193 and pl. 240) 
and agree with the interpretation advanced by Heppner, discussed above. 
The text from Milton in which Blake mentions the Sea of Time and Space, 
though, is not cited. 


21. And all the Spectres of the Dead calling themselves Sons of God,/ In 
his Synagogue worship Satan under the Unutterable Name (p. 104, 
plate 11[12], lines 13-14). 

2.2. The nature of Infinity is this: that every thing has its/ Own Vortex; 
and when once a traveller thro’ Eternity/ Has passed that Vortex, he 
perceives it not roll backward behind/ His path, into a Globe itself 
enfolding, Like a Sun (p. 109, plate 15[17], lines 21-24). 

2.3. First Milton saw Albion upon the Rock of Ages,/ Deadly pale, 
outstretch’d, and snowy-cold, storm-cover'd—/ A Giant form of 
perfect beauty, outstretch’d on the Rock/ In solemn Death: the Sea 
of Time and Space thunder’d aloud/ Against the Rock, which was 
enwrapped with the weeds of Death./ Hovering over the cold bosom 
in its vortex, Milton bent down/ To the bosom of Death: what was 
undemeath soon seemed above,/ A cloudy heaven mingled with 
stormy seas in loudest ruin,/ But as a wintry globe descends pre- 
cipitant, thro’ Beulah bursting,/ With thunders loud and terrible, so 

. Milton’s Shadow fell/ Precipitant, loud thund’ring, into the Sea of 
Time and Space (p. 109, plate 15[17], lines 36-46). 


3. VELIMIR KHLEBNIKOV (1885-1921). Texts from the ed. Bemumup 
Xae6uuKos, Cobpanue cownenuii @ mpex momax, CII6: Akagemuyeckuit 
Mmpoext, 2001 (Velimir Khlebnikov, Collected Works in Three Volumes, 
St. Petersburg: Academic Project, 2001), cited by vol. and page no. In an auto- 
bigraphical sketch of 1914, the poet notes that he was born 28 Oct. 1885 in 
the Astrakhan’ steppe, and “in my veins there flows the Armenian blood of 
the Alabov [clan]” («B Momx 2kHW1ax ECT apMAHCKas KpoBb (Ama60B5I)»»). 


3.2 (I, 61): Bpempuuu—kampmm/ Ha o3epe Gepere,/ Tye KameHba 
BpemeHem,/ [ge spema Kamenbem./ Ha Gepera o3epe/ Bpempuun, 
kamBuuH,/ Ha o3zepa Gepere/ CaaujeHHo WlymMalHe. 


(1907, 1908) 
Reeds of time, blades of grass/ On the shore of the lake,/ Where the 
stones are time’s means;/ And time, a thing of stone./ On the lake 
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belonging to the shore,/ Reeds of time, blades of grass/ On the shore 
of the lake,/ Sacred sussurus. 
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(In my translation I have rendered Khlebnikov's invented vremyshi, . 


a compound, pl., of vremya “time” and kamysh’ “tall grass” as literally 
as possible, and have tried to retain the assonance of the final stro- 


‘phe. To convey the cultural markedness of tall grasses to Americans, 


Walt Whitman provides the echo. Khlebnikov himself was prob- 
ably inspired to use these grasses as the incipit of his evocation of 


‘the mythical world by K.D. Bal’'mont’s Symbolist landscapes of the 


1890's: the poem Kamyshi, with its echoes of Poe, and the famous 


reeds do not stir.”) Here is the looser, though more tuneful, render- 
ing by Velimir Khlebnikov, The King of Time: Selected Writings of the 
Russian Futurian (tr. Paul Schmidt, ed. Charlotte Douglas; Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard Univ. Press, 1985), 16: “The streams of time/ On stone 
dreams,/ The rush of streams/ On time’s stones./ Rustling sedge/ At 
the lake’s edge—/ Reverent hush,/ Reverberant rush.”) 


. (I, 46-47): Pycanka tenom romy6nm/ Hemo6 oceHHMx Kpacory/ 


Bocnerb xotena./ Tyga, 0, K Heli! Tyga, 0, kK HuM!/ M1 BMur k pexe! 
BMUT B BouHy!/ Tyza, rae penb! Tyga, rae nena!/ Ho rae xe nenb? Ho 
rae xe Ten0?/ Ho rae xe mien? Ho rae nonon?/ Ona, ona, 0 yxKac 
cabilly,—3eeHad *xeHa!/ M1 Bomb ee, TomNa ucnyromM—/ O y>xac, 
yxac, 0 copom!..// Ha mpocrsine kK BbICoKoMy HeG6y/ Pycanoubero 


_ 34aMaHHHKa moA6paceiBaior. 


(1907) 
A mermaid with sky-blue body/ The beauty of autumnal mutenesses/ 
Wanted to extol in song./ There, to her; there, to them!/ Instantly into 


- the river and the wave!/ There, where the shoal is; there, where the 


3-3- 


foam!/ But. where is object; body, where?/ Where is captivity; the cap- 
tive, where?/ She, she, I hear the fear—wife all green!/ And a fright- 
ened mob is her howling,/ O horror, horror and shame!/ They toss the 
mermaid’s prey/ On a blanket high into the sky. 

(I, 63): Bugasb Buen GeannKux/ Bepoun B aBu/ EcTb y3bIBHOCTBIHb 
peaKoii Meutsi,/ B pycannax abu romyGomn,/ BesmepHoli, GeceHHoii, 
6ecrenHoii,/ BecremHoii Moxoum/ Ecrs pycamue x1A86ei MeyTsI,/ 
Ecrb Pycb x1aGeli fommpHoro,/ XnaGeii AoBemHow ueprei/ 
ZjomMupHoro Mupa. 
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(1907) 

The visioknight®° of visions faceless/ Of a thing of faith awake/ Is the 
hearkenfreezing of a rare dream,/ In the Rusaliences®! of skyblueness 
waking,/ Of boundless, priceless, uncaptured/ Mokosh’>? light and 
unconsoled./ There is a Rusalience of the gulfs of dream,/ A Rus’®3 of 
abysses before the world,/ Of gulfs of the shape before form/ Of the 
world before it was made. 

3-4. (I, 58): Poccua sa6puia HanuTKH,/ B HX BeYHOCTH 6bLIO BHHO,/ HB 
TlepBom pasoGpaHHom cBuTKe/ Bocura pokoBoe MmHcbMo./ Th CBHTKY 
BHHMala HEMIAHBO,/ Kak B3pOCIbIM BHUMaeT AUTS,/ Hi nognaa Tainan 

 cua/ Te6a HaGmogana HexoTa. 


(1907) 
Russia forgot her potations:/ In them was the wine of eternity,/ And 
in the first scroll unrolled/ Fateful script she read./ You listened to 
the reading laxly mute/ As a child hears an adult out,/ And a stealthy 
secret power/ Regarded you against its own will. 

3.5. (I, 63): Kro B caapo6e uapozeii,—/ Cnapogetinoe uckyccrso/ 
Tlounraet, cnapaHHHa/ Ha3pipas: comoseii. 


(1907) 
Who is wizard in matters of glory:/ His praise-crafter’s art/ Naming 
the nightingale/ Declares: Slav.5¢ 


50 Khlebnikov's neologism, vidyaz’, with vid- “see”, patterned on vityaz’, “knight”, 
cf. Pushkin’s Prologue, line 16. On Khlebnikov's invented vocabulary, see Hatanba 
Tlepuosa, Crosape Heono2usmoe Beaumupa Xne6nuxoea [Natal’ya Pertsova, Dictionary of 
the Neologisms of Velimir Khlebnikov] (Wiener Slawistischer Almanach, Sonderband 40, 
Mocksa, 1995). 

51 Rosalie combines Latin Rosalia, a festival of roses and waters (cf. Gk. Anthesterion, 
and the Armenian Vardavar, or Feast of the Transfiguration, to which Vyacheslav Ivanov 
devoted a dreamily lyric poem, to which in turn Vahan Teryan testily replied in verses on 
the Armenian massacres that were going on at that very moment), with rusalka. Nabokov's 
Pnin thinks of Ophelia, the drowned maiden, the rusa/ka, in connection with Russian sum- 
mer festivals when garlands of flowers were cast upon the river waters. 

52 A Slavonic god of the waters, cf. mok(r)-, “wet”; Khlebnikov connects the being to his 
other neologisms ending here in -osh’. 

_. 88 Though many invoke Russia’s archaic name, note in particular Pushkin’s use of it in 
the Prologue: Tam russkii dukh,/ tam Rus‘yu pakhnet! 

54 On the issue of Slav-slovo-solovei, see J.R. Russell, “Solov’, solov’i,” St. Nersess 
Theological Review 10 (2005): 77-139; Rus. tr. in Poccun XXI eex, Mocksa, 2006.4, c. 156-197 
(Russia in the 21st Century, Moscow, 2006, no. 4, 156-197). In his “star language” Khlebnikov 

_ asserted the connective identity CnasaucTso—Bocxog—3Byk: CnaBa cm0Ba M cilaBa COMHIA. 
Cusnue cnos. ComHeyHaa npHpoga czoB. “Slavonicity-ascent-sound: The glory of the word 
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3.6. (IIL, 32): 
MCKYIMIEHHE rPEWIHUKA 
.-M 6nUIM MHOrHe M MHOrHA: 1 OUI BpaHbl C TOIOCOM: «cMepTb!» 
HM KpbIIbAMM HOYeH, H MpaBAOUBeTHKOBbI NanOpoTHHk, H BpemMaTas 
v36ylkKa, M JMO CTapylOHKH B KHuKe BeYHOCTY, HM 310i Nec Ha Wen 
_ Heli, C 13bIKOM MBICHH, M Tpona, NO KoTOpoii Geralor cyTKH M Ha 
KOTOpoii oTNeyaTIeMMch CaleAbI AHA, BeYepa HyTpa, H HeGoKopoempeso, 
6oubHOe 2KykaMH—IIWJIWIbIMKaMy, H }OHEBOe OZepo HM riasacToporHe 
KO3JIbI, HW MOpAacTOHOrve ABA, M JeBOOPIBI C TpyCTWIbAMH BMeCTO 
KpbUIMii H Ha J060BH BMecTO GocoBH, HW MaJIbuMK, NyckalowH“l c 
- COMOMMHKM OJMHK MUp 3a ApyrHM H xoxouyuyHii Ge3s3a6oTHO, 1 GELIO 
Mjlag}eHUeKaMeHHOe JloxKe, 10 KOTOpOMy CTpyWiicp able Hu GyiiHbIe 
BOAbI H MpOAeTatO HH3KO Haj 3eMJieli COMHEHHeKpbUIad acTouKa H 
nel BAATOKIMKHH ComOBeli Ha KOJIKOB30pOM LIMMOBHUKe, HM CToATa 
orpajja M3 BpeMOBOFO Tecy, H cKopGeBeTBeCHHBI CTpagqHAK HUK Hay, 
BosOH, HU GbLIO osepo, Te BMecTO KaMHA OBUIO BpeMA, a BMECTO 
_ KaMbuuweH WyMemM Bpembimu. HM sbi6“Mcb rpycTHAKH Hay, O3epOM. 
Mi maapan mpapgoxBoctslii com, M JaBala KpyrH paBeHcTBo3yOan 
WykKa, MW TOAYKaMH GICTpbIMH H HesaMeTHBIMH NATWIcA Hasant— 
clipaBbeAMBOCTb—KJIeDIeHHBIM pak. HW mecrBoBaia BpeMAIWIIOBai 
Walvia HW rioTaia AATyWeli c MApOBOH MKpol Ha NpUATHOBATEIX HOrax, 
H OBL Crapell, BO3Ae7bIBABLUM WKAHOe Nose, M MONOFeKenepbit Kyp 
3acTbLI Nepey, MpoBeszeHHOH yeprtoi... 


(1907) 
(Paul Schmidt, tr, Ronald Vroon, ed., Collected Works of Velimir 
Khlebnikov, vol. Il, Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univ. Press, 1989, 10: “A 
SINNER’s SEDUCTION. There were many of them, many of them black- 
birds with nightwings saying ‘Death!’ and truthflower ferns and a time- 
thatch cottage and the face of an oldwomer in etemity’s tripes and a 
snapping hound on a chain of days whose tongue was thought and 
there was a path, and on the path one day followed another and left 
_ behind prints of daytime and evening and moming, and a skybarked 
tree eaten up by fiddle beetles and a youngering lake and homeyed 
goats and astonishing centipusses and girleens with whinings where 
they might have had wings and love instead of lore, and a boy setting 


and the glory of the sun. The scintillation of words. The solar nature of words.” See Barbara 


Lénnkvist, Universe in word: Poetics of Velimir Khlebnikov, Rus. tr. CI16: Axagemuyeckuii 
Mipoexr [St. Petersburg: Academic Project], 1999, 70-71. 
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one world after another loose from a straw and laughing for he cared 
about nothing and was a stretch of youngstones too and over it the 
swift and snapping water ran...”)55 


4. DANIIL KHARMS (bom JJAHHW1 MBAHOBHY FOBAYEB, DANIIL IVANOVICH 
YUVACHEV, 1905-1942). Kharms a friend of Khlebnikov's and a member 
of the OpyeH saymHukos, “Order of Transrationalists’—practitioners 
of zaum’. Texts from (I) JaHunmi Xapmc, Mosxoe cobpanue couunenuii: 
Sanucnole KHUDCKU, OHeeHUK, KHUra 1, CII6: AKagemuyecknii mpoekt, 2002 
(Daniil Kharms, Complete Collected Works: Notebooks, Diary, vol. 1, St. 
Petersburg: Academic Project, 2002); (II) oamet epynne: “OBIPHY’, nox, 
pea. M.B. Meiinaxa, Bu6anotexa nosta, Gorbmiaa cepus, 3-be u3z., CII6: 
Cosetckuit nucatesb, 1994 (M.B. Meilakh, ed., Poets of the Group “OBERIU”, 
Poet's Library, Major Series, 3rd ed., St. Petersburg: Sovetskii Pisatel’, 1994). 
For Kharms’ cipher, Kabbalistic diagram, list of Hebrew letters, Osiris- 
symbol, etc., see I and PucyHxu Xapmca, cocr. 10.C. AnexcaHapos, CII6: 
M3a-Bo Mpana JIumGaxa, 2006 (Kharms’ Drawings, compiled by Yu. S. 
Alexandrov, St. Petersburg: Ivan Limbakh, 2006). 


41. (1.45): 
(Hucm 1 06./ Fol. nb) Hao KukaTb AyKoMopee/ AYA KOHIOWIeHHO! 
e3qbi/ 43 3a ocrpoBa AmoHbs/ BHHOrpaga uM y3abi/ H pyKolt eé 
BepretH/ M pyHHa Ka6ana/ M 3aKa3aHbI MeTemH/ 30/0TEIe Konosa/ 
MW uero-To pa36eqaHHT/ (10) KaljaBelikolo B fam / a Ha HeGe 
‘Kopa62amu/ mpoGeranu Kopa6mu/ Hayqo KHKaTb YepHo3sémom/ a 
. HaKHKaBIIHCb B Tpy6y/ kymayesyro AneHio/ H pyHHy KaOany/ He 
CMOTpH Ha MeyeHery/ He yBugquu(b) (KaOaty) Ko¥e (2 Hp36./ two 
lines illegible) (Jlucm 12/Fol. 12a) a B 3a3épax ApyrMMH a3apHEIMu/ 
(20) TenerpamMoto Ha BepcTax/ aieKcaHapy Tak HW KaKeTca/ KTO-TO 
KMKaeT 3a KycTsi/ (OT ypa AO) wenbii ZeHb AO 3akaTa Beyepa/ OT 
Tlap4u Jo (3aKaT) MayeBOK KHA3EBBIX/ BCTaHyT (HeOAH?) H3yBeyxeHo/ 
TOMaMM CHHHMH Ilonyasnu/ AnexcaHapa Ko3aT apaOu (sic!)/ wembiit 
octpos emy Gosekoii/ AnekcaHap ko3uT Kopa6ab/ (30) MHHOTaBpa H 


55 Vasilii Kamensky gave Khlebnikov an advance for this piece, recognizing in it a 
completely new and exciting poetics. The poet promptly spent the money at a Caucasian 
restaurant, hiring musicians and dining on shashlik (see Codua Crapkuna, Beaumup 


Xne6nuKxos, Kopons spemenu: Buoepagua, CI16: Bura Hoga, 2005, c. 75: Sofia Starkina, 
Velimir Khlebnikov, the King of Time: A Biography, St. Petersburg: Vita Nova, 2005, 75). 
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yenosexa/ Vi antocrona 3bija MOKpoM/ uepes mero onpakunys (sic!)/ 
B MOpe OCTpoB B Mope Ilotembe/ B Mope WapKa ~PHHHKHH 


“The curving shore deserves a coo/ For riding from the stable/ 
Out from the isle of Ammon/ Where there are grapevine growing, 
reins./ She was spinning with her hands,/ And there the ruins of 
Kabbala are.5¢/ Snowstorms meanwhile have been hired/ To go with 
golden onion domes./ And someone far away/ (10) In a fur-fringed 
vest was crying woe,/ While in the sky passed/ Ships in the shapes 
of ships./ One has to crow like chernozem,5’/ And having crowed 
into the trumpet one’s fill,/ red-bunting-decked Alyonka/ And the 
Kabbalistic ruins, too,/ Stop looking at that Pecheneg:/ You won't 
see Kabbala,/ Nomadic...58/ While in the sudden lakes (?)®9 other 
unexpected/ (20) Telegrams on the line,/ It seems to Alexander/ That 
someone behind the bushes crows/ (From hurrah) at break of day to 
evening—when the sunshine goes—/ From embroideries in silk to 


314 


princes’ (sunset) canvasses in oil,/ Blue tomes of half of Asia/ Full of - 


monsters®° will arise deformed./ in blue tomes of half of Asia/ Arabs 
torture Alexander,/ and he’s got half an isle;/ Alexander leaps to his 
ship/ (30) Dragging man and minotaur on board./ But the Apostle 
itches, damp,/ Throws the isle over his shoulder into the sea, the sea 
of Darkness,/ Where date palms scrape...” 

4.2. Kharms published a longer and revised version of the poem (4.2), 
completed in August or September 1925; it is reprinted in II, No. 257, 
pp. 484-487. On its relation to the foregoing it may be apposite to 
quote the general observation of M.O. Uygakosa, Pyxonuce u Knueza, 
Mocksa: ITpocsenyenue, 1986, c. 13 (M.O. Chudakova, The Manuscript 


and the Book, Moscow: Enlightenment, 1986, 113): “The printed work 


_ in a new edition is not infrequently subjected to the author's revi- 
sion. From another point of view, that which had seemed to the 


56 The Rus. kabala has two meanings: either Jewish Kabbala, or, with the very same 
spelling, an old Muscovite term for indentured slavery. Given Kharms' interest in Judaica 
and esoterica, I have opted for the former meaning. 

- 87 The rich Russian “black earth” of the nation’s breadbasket. 

58 Two lines in the manuscript are illegible: I've taken a stab at “nomadic” for Rus. 
*koche... because the Pechenegs were nomads. 

59 Rus. v zazyorakh: preverb za- + loc. pl. of ozero? 

60 Rus, *nelyudi (restored), “unhumans", which I understand as exotic monsters, rather 
than a derogation, as in Marina Tsvetaeva’s designation in 1938 of the German fascist 
invaders of Czechoslovakia as unhumans (Rus. Hentogeit, gen. pl.) in the sense of repro- 
bate subhumans. 
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author a preliminary variant of a poem now at a certain moment 
takes its place alongside the later variant. They seem to share equal 
rights. (Mandelstam’s mature period, as is well known, is notable for 
such a relationship: to those who valued his earlier verses, the new 
ones seemed incomplete and not perfected.) The tendency to see in 
the poet’s ‘creative workshop’'a necessarily progressive movement 
from the less successful to the improved played its role here, as it 
seems.” The longer poem Kharms published is not necessarily the 
better or the more polished; I would argue that it stands in relation 
to the tighter, earlier poem much as the concisely epic Drachenkampf 
“Jabberwocky” (text 5.1) of Lewis Carroll, whose work Kharms loved— 
and whose absurdist experiments with language and theme must be 
considered a major inspiration of Kharms’ work—does to the longer 
Hunting of the Snark (discussed in 5.2), which borrows transrational 
neologisms from the former. 


5. LEWIS CARROLL (REV. CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON, 1832-1898). After 
listening to “Jabberwocky” in Through the Looking Glass, Alice exclaims to 
Humpty Dumpty “It seems very pretty, but it’s rather hard to understand!” 
And in fact Carroll uses 28 neologisms (four of which are actually reviv- 
als of obscure words) in the poem of 24 lines, by the expert count of the 
English lexicographer Eric Partridge.® This density of odd new word-crea- 
tures—some of which describe, indeed, fictional animals—recalls that of 
Pushkin’s folkloric beings in the Prologue to RL; and it lends Jabberwocky 
the same pleasing compactness as a self-enclosed magic world. Carroll 
called the inventions that pack two meanings into a single word, portman- 
teaux. These occur in natural languages (e.g., blot, from black and spot or 
dot); and another feature of the binary quality of the neologisms is echoic 
reduplication. Thus, a sword goes snicker-snack (“snicker” means a knife 
blade). Partridge gamely attempts to explain the words Humpty Dumpty 
does not: manxome, for instance, is a rather overstuffed overnight bag 
with a maniac, a Manx (odd tailless cat, presumably), and the adjective 


61 “Bor Mon 1106uMble nucateau: Forons, lipyrkos, Merpuux, lamcyn, Eqsapa JIup, 
Jhouc Kappons” (Xapmc, 3an. Knwxu, Il, c. 196, 14 HOAGpA 1937): “Here are my favor- 
ite writers: Gogol, Prutkov, Maeterlink, Hamsun, Edward Lear, Louis Carroll” (Kharms, 
Notebooks, II, p. 196, 14 November 1937). ; 

62 See his essay “The Nonsense Words of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll,” Here, There, 
and Everywhere: Essays Upon Language (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1950), 162-188. 
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fearsome. The Jabberwock itself is to be understood as an echoic dialectal 
compound of “jatter” (shatter) and “whacker” (something enormous). 
Why do this? Aside from the sheer delight of creative expression and the 
pleasure of vision communicated to the reader, it would seem that words 
combining the usual and the strange, or terms that seem half-known but 
- just outside the perimeter of everyday sight, are meant to expand one's 
capacity to perceive, to enable one to accept the impossible as real. This 
is what makes a fantasy successful. So, in the third-dimensional world we 
cannot see grasses made of time, or wings whose motive power is the 
emotion of sorrow; but the Khlebnikovian portmanteaux vremysh’ and 
grustil'ya transport one into a fifth dimension through the skillful manip- 
ulation of the conventions of language. In comparing the setting of the 
Prologue to RL to the mysterious landscape of William Blake's painting 
and, more remotely, to the sacred geography of the Mandaean ritual space, 
Ihave deliberately violated the distinctions generally drawn between pro- 
fane and sacred modes of representation and expression, since a strict 
division of these categories impede the study of mythopoesis, an activity 
related to both. And indeed the use of invented or nonsense language in 
ancient religion was believed to enable the mind to grasp the ungraspable 
paradoxes of the supernatural. In the Gnostic text Thunder, Perfect Mind, 
for instance, the Goddess declares, “I am the hearing which is attainable to 
everyone and the speech which cannot be grasped. I am a mute who does 
not speak, and great is my multitude of words.” If that deity is one’s reality, 
muses a modern scholar of the text, then how do you show you've learnt 
her speech? The answer is, you alter your own language, introducing 
voces mysticae, glossolalia, and neologism. But perhaps the strongest vin- 
dication of one’s method allowing application of religious material to the 
study of a secular text may be found in the converse evocation of Lewis 
Carroll by a historian of early Christianity in a study of proto-Pentecostal 
speech: “...denial of the relation between Christian and magical prayer 
overlooks the main problem—to explain, not why the spirit spoke to the 
churches, but why it spoke to them in jabberwocky” [emphasis mine].& 


316 


63 See Patricia Cox Miller, “In Praise of Nonsense,” in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman (ed. A.H. Annstrong; NY: Crossroads, 1986), 482. 

64 Morton Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1973), 232, who points out that recorded Christian glossolalic 
lexical items are similar to pagan ones, and that correspondingly in the ostensibly pagan 
corpus of the Greek magical papyri, the divinity JAG (a Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
Tetragrammaton) is the most common, followed by Adonai, a transcription of the Hebrew 
for “the Lord”. : 
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It is significant that Kharms had an abiding interest in various kinds of , 
magic and mysticism, all of which employed the manipulation of letters 
and sounds and the use of obscure and barbarous words. His matrix of 
interests overlapped considerably with those of the early Christians, magi- 
cians, and Gnostics. 

But were Carroll or Kharms to require an advocate of their own liter- 
ary jabberwocky, they could not have found a more eloquent one than 
their brother poet Hart Crane: when in 1926 Harriet Monroe, the Editor of 
Poetry, expressed bafflement at his poem “At Melville’s Tomb’, he wrote 
back, “...as.a poet I may very possibly be more interested in the so-called 
illogical impingements of words on the consciousness (and their combi- 
nations and interplay in metaphor on this basis) than I am interested in 
the preservation of their logically rigid significations at the cost of limiting 
my subject matter and perceptions involved in the poem.”6 


5. “Jabberwocky”, from Through the Looking Glass. 

‘Twas brillig,/ and the slithy toves/ Did gyre and gimble/ in the 
wabe;/ All mimsy were/ the borogoves,/ And the mome/ raths out- 
grabe./ “Beware the Jabberwock, my son!/ The jaws that bite,/ the 
claws that catch!/ Beware the Jubjub bird,/ and shun/ The frumious 
Bandersnatch!”/ / He took his vorpal sword/ in hand:/ Long time the 
manxome/ foe he sought—/ so rested he by/ the Tumtum tree/ and 
stood awhile/ in thought.// And as in uffish thought he stood,/ The 
Jabberwock,/ with eyes of flame,/ Came whiffling through/ the tulgey 
wood,/ And burbled/ as it came!// One, two! One, two!/ And through 
and through/ The vorpal blade/ went snicker-snack!/ He left it dead,/ 
and with its head/ He went/ galumphing back.// “And hast thou slain/ 
the Jabberwock?/ Come to my arms,/ my beamish boy!/ O frabjous 
day!/ Callooh! Callay!”/ He chortled in his joy.// Twas brillig,/ and the 
slithy toves/ Did gyre and gimble/ in the wabe;/ All mimsy were/ the 
borogoves,/ And the mome/ raths outgrabe.” 

. The Hunting of the Snark, 1876. (Page references to: Lewis Carroll, The 
Hunting of the Snark: The Definitive Edition, with an Introduction by 
Adam Gopnik (ed. Martin Gardner; New York: W.W. Norton, 2006.) 
Carroll in his Preface to his Agony in Eight Fits explains, “... this 
poem is to some extent connected with the lay of the Jabberwock” 


mn 
b 


“65 Langdon Hammer, ed., Hart Crane: Complete Poems and Selected Letters (NY: Library 
of America, 2006), pp. 165 and 803 n. ‘ 
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(p. 10). Thematically it is also a quest for a monster; but the hunt- 
ers do not catch the Snark, nor is it clearly described or describable. 
It is also likely to become a Boojum and catch them instead; and a 
number of commentators have suggested that the poem deals with 
the insanity of quotidian concerns and the horror of the approach of 
oblivion, of the senseless end of one’s life. But Snark is just as likely an 
absurd and surreal work whose only logic is that of the shifting forms, 
dimensions, and rules of a dream. This much longer poem is largely 

‘in standard English, with the only neologisms snark and boojum; but 
Carroll reuses a number of invented words from Jabberwocky: in his 
Preface the author notes the proper pronunciation of slithy toves and 

_borogoves; and in the body of the text we find beamish (p. 36), uff- 
ish (p. 41), galumphing and Jubjub (p. 45), outgrabe (p. 49), bander- 
snatch (p. 63), framious (p. 65), and mimsiest, the superlative of the 
adj. mimsy (p. 65). 

A reader who enjoys the dias thematic lines and consistent 
invented speech of Jabberwocky, from Carroll’s earlier period, may 
like less this longer, darker, less manageable product of a later stage 

_ of the writer’s career. Jabberwocky has the geographical and temporal 
integrity of a quest narrative: it starts in a sort of crepuscular (bril- 
lig) bower (wabe); after the father’s instructions, the youth goes forth 

_into the dense, dark forest (tu/gey wood). He rests against a Twmtum 
tree at almost the exact center of the poem, too: compare Pushkin’s 
-Yggdrasil!—and when, having slain the Jabberwock, he rides swiftly 
(galumphs) back, all is now bathed in morning light. The boy himself 
is aglow (beamish), and the day is splendid (frabjous). By contrast, 
the hunters of the Snark set out with a blank map and at the end 
the Baker vanishes: all is deliberately anti-logical, so when the Pig is 
charged with desertion, for instance, it pleads an alibi in mitigation 


(p. 107)! 


6. SCARLETT THOMAS (1972—). Text from The End of Mr. Y (Orlando, FL: 
Harcourt, 2006), 26-27. The novel deals with a young university lecturer 
of English at a provincial university in Britain: her name, Ariel, recalls that 
of Prospero’s angelic sprite in The Tempest of Shakespeare. Ariel is writing 
a thesis on an obscure 1gth-century novelist, T.E. Lumas, whose forgotten 
book, The End of Mr. Y, contains a recipe for a potion compounded of holy 
’ water and a homeopathic drug that takes the hapless hero Mr. Y—and can 


transport the reader—in a drugged trance called “telemancy” into a sort 
of fifth-dimensional nodsphere called the “Troposphere”, where one has 
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telepathic connections to other people. Thomas includes large portions 
of the fictive novel in her text, including the Prologue (text 6.1), a son- 
net in iambic pentameter whose geography and mythic otherworldliness 
reminded me strongly of the Prologue to RL. It is as markedly and eerily 
depopulated as Pushkin’s landscape is crowded with strange beings. At 
the end of both Troposphere and novel is a Garden of Eden with its Tree, 
to which the heroine and her appropriately named lover Adam repair. 
Spatially, the poem can be plotted as seashore on the left, then forest with, 
among other things, a cave (cf. Blake’s “Sea of Time and Space” and De 

’_ Antro Nympharum) and an oak (Pushkin, also the twin-trunked tree at the 
center of Blake’s painting). There is a cabin (though not on chicken’s feet) 
and a key. The scene is time-wrought: this recalls Khlebnikov's Futurian 
refraction of Pushkin's mythic landscape, and Kharms’ subsequent hom- 
age to it. The implication is that place=time=thought, the last being the 
determinant of duration: we are in the world, that is, that includes sea of 
time and space but is not submerged within the latter itself. 

From a previous novel by Thomas, one learns she has been interested 
in higher mathematics, cryptography, and the Voynich manuscript with 
its unknown script, fanciful drawings, and associations with the magi- 
cal and the occult. (John Dee, court astrologer to queen Elizabeth I, 
and Athanasius Kircher after him, owned the book; and its authorship 

.is attributed, probably wrongly, to Roger Bacon.) One might compare to 
this matrix of interests the obsession of Daniil Kharms with Kabbala and 
the Hebrew language, his monograms and symbols based on Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, his cosmological drawings, and his frequent use of ciphers. 
(The one he used most often is a substitution script of his own invention 
whose characters are drawn from a variety of sources, including Chinese 

-and Japanese, the Samaritan form of Hebrew, and an alphabet based on 
alchemical and astrological signs that has been employed by occultists for 
centuries, most recently in the “Cipher MS.” of the Golden Dawn group to 
which W.B. Yeats belonged.) Thomas and Kharms also share an interest in 
non-Euclidean mathematics and the fifth dimension: Kharms’ notebooks 
are full of mathematical formulae and speculation. 

The structural and thematic parallels to Pushkin’s Prologue to RL 
seemed striking to me, all the more so because text 6.1 is the sole passage 
in verse in Thomas’ novel. I think sea, empty space, and dense forest is 
a symmetrically pleasing triadic composition, one often encountered in 
nature, whose multiple possible symbolisms make it attractive as a set- 
ting for an imaginative, mythopoetic writer, particularly one like Thomas 
whose set of interests matches so closely that of Kharms—the Russian 
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who responded so creatively to Pushkin’s poem, his imagination fertilized 
by the linguistic experiments of his own countryman, Velimir Khlebnikov, 
and of Thomas’, Lewis Carroll. Rather than speculate as to whether the 
kinship I perceived was a case of filiation or of parallel creative vision, 
I wrote to ask Prof. Thomas whether she knew the Russian writers, and 
received a gracious reply by electronic mail on Friday, 3 November 2006, 
2:31 PM, which I cite in part herewith: “To answer your questions...No, 
I am ashamed to say that I have never read Pushkin, and so the echo is 
accidental. I've never been entirely sure why I decided to have Lumas 
introduce his novel in verse. I remember at the time thinking I'd cut it 
if anyone pointed it out; but I was rather fond of it and since no one 
said anything, I left it in...I was reading Thomas Hardy and Edgar Allan 

. Poe at the time; I remember that. I have always been very interested in 
Blake. You're more than welcome to quote me if I say/have said anything 
interesting enough. All I can think of now is that something of Pushkin 

_has leaked into my part of the Troposphere, and I’ve picked it up uncon- 

_ sciously. But then Id be believing in my own novel, and that would never 
do...!” This leaves at least the possibility of inspiration by Blake’s paint- 
ing; but more likely we deal with an independent vision conditioned in 
part by the multiple factors mentioned above. 


6.1. “PROLOGUE. I see ahead a time-wrought shore;/ A fishing boat lifts 
on a wave;/ No footprints on the sandy floor,/ Beyond—an unfamil- 
iar cave.// Or—forest tree’d with oak and yew/ A dark mare waits 
to carry me,/ Where nothing stirs yet all is true,/ A cabin door, and 
here—the key!// Perhaps I'll wander in a field,/ With poppy-flush on 
carpet green:/ However thought has been concealed/ No sleeper’s 
eye can now undream.// In any place that I take flight/ The dark will 
mutate into light.” 
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2 Early Armenian civilization 


James R. Russell 


Introduction 


It would be fair to suggest that every nation has an identity, a variety of 
geographic, linguistic, political, religious, cultural, and often physical 
features by which it defines itself, or through which others perceive it; and 
its history is bound up to some degree with the effort to preserve that iden- 
tity, in the context of contacts with others. But to the same extent no 
self-defined nation, with perhaps the rare exception of peoples living in 
insular isolation, is homogeneous — national identity evolves, and changes, 
as a result of diverse influences and interactions with others. The 
Armenians today are no exception, though they are in some respects 
anomalous: their language and culture are perhaps the last surviving relic 
of the ancient Anatolian civilizations; and they are an east Christian island 
in a Muslim ocean. 

The Armenian plateau, which forms the highest western rampart of the 
tectonically active mountain system stretching from the Balkans to the 
Himalayas, is divided by mountain ranges that run mostly on an east-west 
line, with the Taurus and Antitaurus rising over Syria and Cilicia to the 
south, towards the Mediterranean, and the Pontic range between Armenia 
and the Black Sea to the north. Because of this, the country, despite its 
temperate latitudes, has a harsh, continental climate of long winters with 
heavy snow in the mountains, being cut off from the temperate climate of 
the Mediterranean. There is little rainfall; all arable areas require irrigation. 
Of the large valleys of Armenia, the plain of Ararat, where modern Yerevan 
stands, is the lowest and is relatively warm and fertile. Though the Tigris and 
Euphrates both rise in the Armenian highlands, even these rivers, like the 
others, are fast-flowing mountain torrents, not navigable through most of 
the country. 

There are many native grains: both wheat and barley. Xenophon 
drank beer during his winter sojourn in Armenia, to be mentioned below. 
There are also grapes and wine: tradition held that a vine at the little 
church of Akofi on Mt. Ararat, buried in the earthquake of 1840, was 
the one planted by Noah when he alighted from the Ark. (Mediaeval 
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tradition held Mt. Cudi, far to the southwest, to be the biblical mountain 
where angels gave St. James of Nisibis a piece of the wood from the 
Ark.) The country is good for herding sheep, for both meat and wool. 
And there are other food animals. Ancient Armenians ate a great deal of 
pork. The Urarteans, somewhat oddly, decorated some of their war- 
helmets with hammered reliefs of chickens; the Romans, who got this 
fowl from an Armenia that was allied to Parthia, called it the ‘Parthian 
bird’. Through Armenia the apricot, too, came to Rome. The ancient 
Armenians were good warriors and cavalrymen: in Achaemenian times 
Armenia offered 20,000 foals to the Persian court every year. Armenia 
has gold and silver mines, and fine marble and the masonry stone tufa; 
the Romans imported red sandix pigment from the country, and Armenia 
exported the famous red dye extracted from the vordan karmir worm. 
Carpets and textiles were produced in antiquity, and Armenia is still 
famed for them. 

For all their rugged and isolating features, the Armenian highlands stand 
athwart the busiest crossroads of world history: between the powers of the 
West (Greece, then Rome, then Byzantium, and now Turkey) and the East 
(Achaemenian, Parthian, Sasanian, and Islamic Iran); and between those of 
the North (Scythian, Cimmerian, Alan, and other Caucasian peoples, and 
now Russia) and the South (Assyria and later Mesopotamia, and then the 
Arabs). Armenia has been assaulted incessantly and conquered often, espe- 
cially, given the prevailing layout of its mountain ranges, by the great powers 
to the West and East, though raids by Caucasian tribes are a constant 
through antiquity as well. Armenia’s geography and history together militate 
against centralized rule, and Armenians have rarely enjoyed full political 
independence. The threat and reality of invasion and of foreign, often 
oppressive, rule is a constant in Armenian history, from ancient to modern 
times. It is to be expected, then, that Armenian identity is a vital issue, a 
political matter, sharply defined and generally contrasted to a world around 
it perceived to be threatening. 

Armenian tradition expresses identity mainly in terms of conflict, 
enshrining at its core a struggle, ostensibly extending over millennia, to 
maintain and protect the nation’s distinct character. The struggle is 
expressed in mythical, religious, and historical terms — very different sets of 
metaphors and events, through all of which, however, a continuity is 
perceived. This chapter will consider many of these formative narratives and 
images; but it will be concerned still more with the diverse heterogeneous 
factors, the influences that anciently shaped an Armenian people. Many of 
these — especially certain Anatolian and Iranian components — might be 
considered alien from the standpoint of the present, but would not have 
been so regarded then. Reflection on what is and is not considered alien 
leads to another issue. The balance of the evidence suggests that the 
Armenian language was introduced into eastern Anatolia from southeastern 
Europe some three millennia ago; its present-day speakers are the 
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descendants of those migrants and of various ethnic groups, some of which 
were present earlier (e.g., the Urarteans), others subsequent arrivals (e.g., the 
Parthians, an Iranian people). 


Armenian origins: myth, language and archaeology 


Human beings lived in the river valleys of the Armenian plateau in the 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic eras. In the fourth to third millennia BC arose 
the Kura/Araxes and Trialeti cultures, which practised metallurgy and devel- 
oped sophisticated techniques of animal husbandry, but did not evolve 
urban systems of settlement. In general, Armenia did not have large cities in 
antiquity; where there were such towns, most of the inhabitants were 
foreigners, either immigrants or exiles brought in to develop trade. The 
hilltop settlements of Elar, north of Yerevan, and Sengavit‘, on the Hrazdan 
River that flows through the modern capital, date from the fourth and third 
millennia BC: circular houses, and elaborate stone altars and sanctuaries 
have been found there, with figurines of cattle and women that perhaps were 
employed magically for fertility. At Vardenis, from the second millennium, 
was found a disk divided into four, with human figures — perhaps a seasonal 
calendar; at Léagen, fourteenth century BC, was excavated a huge wheeled 
carriage used for burial, with bronze bird- and steer-finials, sun disks, and 
portrayals of helmeted charioteers. A strange sanctuary of the first millen- 
nium BC, with what look like multiple bowls and candelabra, was excavated 
at Metsamor. The Armenian mountains abound in indecipherable petro- 
glyphs and drawings: the overall picture is of uninterrupted population, 
inventive technology, and a vital artistic and spiritual culture from the dawn 
of humanity to the present. Like other peoples, Armenians see themselves as 
the inheritors of the most ancient culture of their land, and doubtless the 
descendants of that culture’s bearers were eventually assimilated and became 
Armenians. But the Armenian language — and thus, we may safely presume, 
a significant part of the Armenians’ ancestry — came from elsewhere. 

The vocabulary of the Armenian language consists largely of loan-words 
from Parthian, a Middle Iranian language. From the reign of the Medes (c. 
685 BC) to the fall of the Sasanians (651 AD), Armenia was steeped in the 
political and religious culture of Zoroastrian (or Mazdean) Iran. The 
linguistic influence is so pervasive that, until the late nineteenth century, 
Armenian was thought to be an Iranian language. However, the great linguist 
Heinrich Hiibschmann demonstrated that the core vocabulary of Armenian 
developed from proto-Indo-European according to sound laws profoundly 
different from those of Iranian. Armenian thus belongs to a separate branch 
of the satam group of Indo-European: the mostly Eastern tongues that form 
the word for a hundred (reconstructed proto-Indo-European *kwomtom) 
with an s, not a k (Russian sto; but Latin centum, etc.). 

The Classical Greek historian Herodotus, writing in Ionia in the early 
Achaemenian period, describes the Armenians as Phrygian colonists who in 
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their speech resemble Phrygians; and linguists assign Armenian to the 
Thraco-Phrygian branch of that hypothetical construction, the Indo- 
European linguistic tree. Thrace is at the tip of southeastern Europe, facing 
Anatolia, and of its older languages only a remote descendant, Albanian, 
survives. The Phrygians, a people whose language is long extinct, and who 
inhabited Northwestern Anatolia in ancient times, were descended from 
settlers from Europe. By the mid-first millennium AD their language had 
been replaced by Byzantine Greek. Of the indigenous languages of Anatolia, 
Armenian alone survived Hellenization or Islamization. The Phrygians have 
left few inscriptions — though they wrote their language in a script derived 
from Greek that is not hard to decipher — and these are almost all epitaphs, 
so the content is very limited. But from these, a very few words that are 
closely cognate to Classical Armenian have been found. For example, nise- 
moun, the dative of the demonstrative pronoun, meaning ‘to this’, is so close 
to Armenian smin, which means the same thing, that it is a firm indication 
that the languages may indeed be closely related. Phrygian soubros, ‘pure, 
holy’, has cognates in various Indo-European languages, including, most 
closely, Armenian surb. Herodotus reports a somewhat fanciful story about 
an Egyptian pharaoh who performed an experiment designed to discover the 
world’s oldest language, which, the king supposed, would be the one a baby 
would speak of its own accord if not instructed otherwise. He had an infant 
isolated from all speech, till it pointed to a piece of bread and said ‘Bekos!”, 
which, Herodotus explains, means ‘bread’ in Phrygian. Prof. De Lamberterie 
connects the word to Armenian bek-anem, ‘I break’, from which he suggests 
the Phrygian term is cognate to Armenian and means ‘a piece, something 
broken off’. The Armenians probably had other cultural similarities to the 
Phrygians. For instance, the latter worshipped a rock-born god, Agdistis, 
while the Armenian oral epic cycle of Sasun begins with the rock-birth of the 
first generation of heroes, an episode probably derived from old Anatolian 
traditions, if not specifically Phrygian ones. 

The first speakers of Armenian would thus have to have migrated east- 
wards across the vast Anatolian peninsula, probably in the mid- to late 
second millennium BC. There is evidence in place names for such migra- 
tions: the Mu&ki, related to the Phrygians, gave their name to Mazaca 
(Armenian Mazak, Latin Caesarea, Turkish Kayseri) in Cappadocia, for 
instance; and a Greek reference to the Armenians as Melitenioi, i.e., people 
of Melitene (Hittite Melid, modern Turkish Malatya) still farther east, on 
the Euphrates, would place the proto-Armenian speakers even closer to the 
Van region, which, with the plain of Ararat to the northeast as a later centre, 
was to become the centre of historical Armenia. The lowlands around Van 
were called simply Hayoc‘ Jor, ‘Valley of the Armenians’, a name that 
survived the 1915 Genocide and is still echoed in the Kurdish name of the 
place, Khavazor. 

Professors Gamkrelidze and Ivanov dispute the hypothesis of Armenian 
migration, which is presented in greatest detail by Igor Diakonoff in his 
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Pre-history of the Armenian People, and argue instead that Armenian — and 
indeed proto-Indo-European itself — is native to eastern Anatolia. Their 
suggestion, which is perhaps understandably attractive to people anxious to 
prove the legitimacy of Armenian territorial claims back to remotest times, has 
not gained general scholarly acceptance for many reasons. It would seem from 
the numerous and far-reaching sound-changes of Armenian that the language 
developed in relative isolation from other speakers of Indo-European and in 
proximity to non-Indo-European speakers, particularly the Urarteans and 
speakers of Kartvelian languages (ie., early Georgian, Mingrelian, etc.). 
Armenian erku, ‘two’, derives from a proto-form *duo-, but through two stages 
of sound change; ji, ‘horse’, corresponds to a poetic term attested in Sanskrit 
for a steed ‘impelled’ swiftly forward, hayah-; but the Armenian form of the 
base *ekwos-, which also means ‘fast’, is &, ‘ass’. Indo-Europeans and horses 
are always found together: the Armenian development might mean that 
Armenian speakers migrating from an earlier place where there were horses 
found themselves in a place where horses had not yet been introduced, or at 
least were still very uncommon and gradually came to use the standard word 
for horse for the only equid they found there: the donkey. Conversely, the first 
Mesopotamians to encounter horses called them anshukurra, ‘mountain asses’. 

However, the very survival of a poetic term for a noble steed in Armenian 
and across Indo-European poetic language indicates that the Armenians 
retained an early layer of Indo-European culture — oral poetry, mythology, 
and religious belief — which, with the application of suitable methods, one 
can recover. Armenia is more or less midway between the Hellenic and Indic 
spheres of Indo-European culture. In Greece much of the mythological 
material we now possess underwent a transformation of expression and 
purpose in the Classical period, becoming social and political metaphor. In 
India the same mythological stock material becomes part of religious story- 
telling and metaphysical theory. So, for instance, the Centaur, a mythical 
creature associated with sex and with the passions, appears in Greek 
mythology as the disruptive wedding-guest to be defeated by the founders of 
Athens. Marriage and political order control and sublimate the lubriciously 
chaotic power of the horse-man. In India, on the other hand, the probably 
cognate Gandharva is a divine musician who appears also as a kind of third 
power in human conception, the essence of the passion that generates a 
child. Armenia, in between, presents the myth through two layers at least: 
Iranian, then Christian. The rather dangerous creature who makes tempting 
music is identified with an Iranian mythical being that is part fairy, part 
randy ibex, the yuskaparik. Movsés Xorenac‘i, an Armenian historian who 
probably wrote in the eighth or ninth century but whose oral, mythological 
sources are often of immemorial antiquity, has no hesitation in identifying 
the yuskaparik with the Centaurs of Greek mythology; and.a later medi- 
aeval text goes further in identifying the siren-like creature and its song not 
only with the impulse to promiscuous sex, but with the origins of heresy — 
the Centaur has been Christianized. 
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The same array of divergent interpretations from West to East of a 
common mythological figure or archaic antiquity can perhaps explain an 
enigmatic Armenian myth. Peasant women make offerings in ruined 
Christian chapels in various parts of Armenia to a being called the ¢‘ux 
manuk, the Black Youth. Folk songs describe him coming down out of the 
wild mountain forests along the course of streams to seduce girls at the 
village well. P. Vidal-Naquet, in his study The Black Hunter, considers a 
mythological figure named Melanthos, the Black One, who also lurks at the 
edge of settlements: his story is worked into the Athenian Apaturia ritual, 
which marks the socialization of the impulses of adolescent sexuality. In 
India the Black Youth is of course the Black god himself, Krishna, whose 
love-play with the cowgirls on the riverbank becomes the durable prototype 
of mystical love. 

A third case is that of the legendary Armenian king Ara gefec‘ik, ‘the 
Beautiful’. According to Movsés Xorenac‘i, the Assyrian queen Samiram 
(i.e, Sammuramat, Semiramis) fell in love with him, but he refused her 
advances. She ordered her armies to invade Armenia and capture him alive; 
but he was killed in battle, and the queen ordered his corpse placed in an 
upper room, where supernatural ‘Ara-licking’ (araléz) dogs would come 
down from the sky to revive him. But, the Christian historiographer adds 
scornfully, the corpse decayed; so Semiramis dressed up a courtier and 
presented him to the credulous common folk as the risen Ara. Behind the 
Christian narrative one perceives the ancient mythological type of the beau- 
tiful youth, slain by reason of the lust of a powerful woman and lover 
(sometimes his mother or stepmother), who is then resurrected. This is the 
type of the Phrygian divine pair Attis and Cybele; in Greece, it becomes the 
complex tragedy, with political overtones, of Hippolytos and Phaidra. The 
Persian tale of SiyAvos in the Sah-name of Ferddsi is a reflex of the same 
type. But there is also the added element of an other-world journey, in which 
the man dies, journeys to heaven and hell, and returns to life, bringing 
knowledge of divine retribution and reward, in the Katha Upanishad in 
India and the Arda Viraz Namag in Zoroastrian Iran. There is evidence to 
suggest that Armenian myth, midway between, combined this latter gnostic 
theme of the Himmelsreise der Seele — the heaven-journey of the soul — with 
the Hippolytos myth: the tenth book of the Republic of Plato, early fourth 
century BC, contains the myth of one Er, son of Armenios the Pamphylian, 
who is slain on the battlefield but returns to life and reports the reality of 
divine justice. Er is obviously none other than Ara. So in this third case as 
well, one must look behind various strata of later culture and ideology, and 
with judicious comparison — a kind of triangulation among surrounding, 
kindred Indo-European cultures — discover the Indo-European myth still 
present in Armenian tradition after at least three millennia of other accre- 
tions and colorations. 

Much religious terminology still in use in Armenian comes from the 
Iranian vocabulary of Zoroastrianism: patarag, ‘divine liturgy’, is the 
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Parthian word for an offering; hraSakert, ‘miracle’, is Avestan fras6.karati, 
the renovation of the world after the defeat of evil. The pre-Christian 
Armenians used Iranian bag — ‘god’ in toponyms: Bagawan, Bagaran, 
Bagayarié, etc. But the chief term for ‘God’ still used, Astuac, is most likely 
native Armenian, of proto-Indo-European derivation. Prof. De Lamberterie 
has argued that it be connected to ast-em ‘wed’ and hast-em ‘create’, with 
cognates in Germanic. Mediaeval Armenian folk-etymology of Astuac as 
hast-ol, ‘creator’, is thus likely to be right, if not for sound scientific reasons. 

It is important to stress here that Indo-European is a term used of a 
language and cultural group that was, even at its early stages, probably large 
and widespread enough to be physically diverse; and over the centuries of 
migration, in which fairly small numbers of Indo-Europeans, moving in 
different directions, mingled with other populations of the same size or 
larger, this diversity was greatly augmented. To the extent that archaeology 
provides evidence, the migrations were peaceful and gradual, without 
evidence of mass destruction or of radical or sudden change. The image of 
the racially homogeneous, fair-haired and blue-eyed Aryan conquerors is a 
pernicious fantasy reflecting the imperialist attitudes of nineteenth-century 
Europeans, not a valid historical model. Correspondingly, the migrant 
speakers of proto-Armenian were probably comparatively few; and they 
intermarried over the centuries with the peoples of eastern Anatolia, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, and the South Caucasus. To this day, some Armenians 
are fair-haired, but most are dark: there is no single Armenian type. When at 
the end of the fifth century BC Xenophon’s mercenary army crossed the 
Armenian highlands to the sea in the retreat that their general chronicles in 
his Anabasis, there were various ethnic groups and building styles in 
Armenia. Roman historians centuries later knew of a score of languages 
spoken in the country, upon which Artaxias I imposed linguistic unity — by 
which is meant, most likely, the use of Armenian as an official language — 
only after 190 BC. Early Armenia was, undoubtedly, a country ethnically 
and linguistically heterogeneous. 


The beginnings of Armenian history 


Armenians call themselves hay, a word of unknown derivation: the country 
was called in ancient times simply by the plural form (Mec) Hayk’, 
(Greater) Armenia’; or else, with the Iranian toponymical suffix still used, 
Hayastan. Hay- has been connected to the place Hayasa-Azzi, but this 
province lay too far north of Van, and west of Ararat, it is argued, for its 
name to have been so important. And the -asa ending cannot simply be 
made to go away. So a better explanation must be sought. In Armenian 
forms of Indo-European root words the intervocalic -t- is lost and the initial 
p- becomes h- or is elided entirely: this is why the Armenian equivalent of 
Latin pater is hayr, ‘father’, and of Greek poda, ‘foot’, otn or: het. So hay 
could come from a boastful *potiyos-, ‘ruler, master’;.or it might derive from 
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Hatti, for the proto-Armenians had to traverse the lands of the once-mighty 
Hittite Empire, and Hatti is the name the Hittites used of themselves. As for 
the word ‘Armenian’, it is first attested in the Old Persian version of the 
inscription of the Persian king Darius the Great of 518 BC on the rock at 
Behistun above the main road from Media to Babylon, where he records his 
victories over the various rebellious chiefs of the satrapies of the kingdom, 
including Haldita and Arkha of the armina-. There is a bas-relief of the 
captives before the king on the rock, too; and a sealing with the same scene 
was found recently at a site that may have been the Achaemenian satrapal 
residence, near Gyumri (formerly Leninakan, Kumayri, Alexandropol) in 
the Republic of Armenia. Igor Diakonoff thought the latter term derived 
from the place name Arme-Supria, from whose second half would come 
som-ekhi, the Georgian word for an Armenian. Another possibility would be 
a derivation from the base arm- of Armenian armat, ‘root’, meaning ‘native, 
indigenous’, in which case the term might originally have been applied by 
Armenian speakers to the majority of the population, which consisted of 
non-Armenian speakers; and by outsiders to the country as a whole. In the 
Babylonian text of the Behistun inscription, the equivalent of Armenia is 
Uragtu, better known from the Assyrian form Urartu, or Hebrew Ararat 
(which properly denoted the whole mountainous country where Noah’s Ark 
came to land, not, as in Jater usage, its highest peak). And indeed the 
Urarteans were the people indigenous to the land that became Armenia. 

The Urarteans called their country Biain-ili; and this name survives in 
Armenian Van (the city, which the Urarteans called Tu8pa; the latter 
persisted in Tosp, the Armenian name of the district around Van city). 
Assyria was Urartu’s main rival: Salmaneser III (861-51 BC) depicts on the 
Balawat gates the capture of Arzasku, on the northeast shore of lake Van, 
and the flight of the defeated Urarteans into the mountains. Under Sarduri, 
Menua, and Argisti I, Urartu expanded, reaching the zenith of its power 
around 750 BC. The country’s political fortunes waned thereafter, under the 
successive blows of Tiglath Pileser (744-27) and Sargon II (721-05). 
Subsequently, Urartu was invaded by the Scythians, and in 585 it fell to the 
Medes, whose capital, Ecbatana, is today the city of Hamadan on the 
western edge of the Iranian plateau. Thereafter, Armenia’s development was 
bound up with Iran. But the Urartean component in Armenian identity is 
significant. Not only do very many Urartean toponyms survive in Armenian 
form (Biaina>Van, Tuspa>Tosp, Erebuni>Yerevan, Arzasku>Aréé§&, etc.), 
but also, it would seem, do some proper names. One of the armina- conspir- 
ators against Darius I was named Khaldita, a name which contains the 
name of the chief divinity of the Urartean pantheon, Khaldi. The very 
common Armenian name Aram is probably a form of Urartean Aramu, the 
name of a king who reigned 860-40 BC. The regal dynastic clan Arcruni of 
the Vaspurakan region believed themselves to be descended from an eagle 
(Armenian arciw, arcui). The latter bird-name in Armenian probably is a 
loan from Indo-Iranian (cf. Sanskrit rjipya-, Avestan arazifya-), but it is 
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Possible that it may have entered the language via Urartean, where Artsibi, 
meaning ‘eagle’, is attested as the name of a swift, royal steed (the swiftness 
of the bird of prey is the poetic cliché: ArtaSés in an epic fragment rides a 
black steed swift as an eagle — the blackness is itself potent, for there is an 
Urartean fresco of a splendid black horse, and one recalls that the name of 
the Iranian hero SiyavoS, attested in Armenian as Sawar’, means ‘black stal- 
lion’). And there was a noble clan called Artsiuniuni in Urartu. Urartu 
began as a confederation of ‘the forty kings of Nairi’, of whom this family 
had been one. These were probably clan-based dynasts, and this decentral- 
ized form of power, well suited to a country broken by mountains into 
cantons isolated by the harsh winter snows, carried on into the high Middle 
Ages in Armenia with the institution of the naxarar. 

Naxarar is itself a well-attested Parthian term from Old Iranian *naxwa- 
dara., literally, ‘holder of the foremost (rank)’; so the pre-existing institution 
acquired the name known to us from texts, in either the Artaxiad (190 BC to 
the early decades of the first century AD) or Arsacid (c. 50-429 AD) dynas- 
ties. Its importance to Armenian society cannot be overestimated. The 
Mamikonean naxarars were the hereditary commanders-in-chief of the 
Armenian forces; so the great Christian warrior-saint and martyr of the fifth 
century, Vardan, was of this charismatic clan. The Bagratunis, hereditary 
vassals of the Arsacids, claimed descent first from Tork‘ Anget (a divinity of 
dark and vast powers derived from Tarhundas, the Anatolian weather-god, 
whom Armenians syncretized with Nergal, the Mesopotamian lord of the 
underworld), and then, after conversion to Christianity, from the house of 
David: their name comes from Iranian baga-data-, ‘God-given’. After the 
final eclipse of the Mamikoneans in the uprising against Muslim Arab occu- 
pation that culminated in the battle of Bagrewand in 775, it was the 
Bagratunis who forged new Armenian kingdoms in the north-central part of 
the country and built the great metropolis of Ani. The patriarchs of the 
Armenian Church, from St. Gregory the Illuminator in the early fourth 
century down to St. Nersés Snorhali (‘the Graceful’) in the twelfth, traced 
their lineal descent back to the Parthian noble clans of the Suréns and 
Pahlawunis. 

Aspects of Armenian material and spiritual culture can be traced to 
Urartu. The Armenian word coy, ‘sea, lake’, is most plausibly from Urartean 
tsue, ‘idem’. The words for mulberry, plum, and apple (¢‘ut‘, salor, xnjor) 
derive from Urartean. Down to recent times, Armenian farmers used an 
Urartean irrigation canal at Artamet (Turkish Edremit, near Van) whose 
construction they attributed to queen Samiram. The craft of the Armenian 
mason, characterized by finely joined, smoothly dressed stone facades, is 
probably an inheritance from Urartean work. The Armenians, long famed 
for their metalwork, learnt this skill, too, from the Urarteans: metallurgy on 
the Armenian plateau can be traced back to the Kura/Araxes and Trialeti 
cultures. The Urarteans, like other ancient Near Eastern peoples, often 


employed in their art the symbol of the Tree of Life: the latter figures . 
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prominently in mediaeval Armenian songs and folk nuptial rites, of course 
with an overlay of Christian symbolism. There are Urartean metal figurines 
of harpies; and these creatures, often with additional Iranian features, are 
ubiquitous in Armenian sculpture and manuscript painting. The early 
inhabitants of the Armenian plateau carved cigar-shaped stones with 
sinuous figures of serpents and other creatures, apparently in connection 
with cultic observances connected with rivers. The Armenians call these 
stones visap — a Middle Iranian word for a poisonous aquatic monster — and 
tell stories about abductions of maidens by river-dragons. And their ances- 
tors, carving the Holy Sign upon the stones, rechristened them as xac‘k‘ars, 
the ‘Cross-stones’ that dot the Armenian landscape, to which blood sacri- 
fices are still offered. Steles inscribed with Urartean cuneiform were pressed 
into service as xaé‘k‘ars, as well. 

In the Van area there are a number of blind portals carved into the living 
rock, which the Urarteans called Gates of God, believing that the god dwelt 
in the rock behind. In Armenian epic and folk-lore it is still believed that 
Mher, ie., the Zoroastrian god Mithra, guided by a raven, zodiacal circle in 
hand, waits till the end of time behind one of these, the Mheri durn (‘Gate of 
Mithra’, Turkish Meher kapisi) at Van. On Ascension Eve, when Heaven is 
believed to open, so does the god’s portal; and then he can be seen on horse- 
back, covered with hair from head to toe like the Promethean wild-man of 
Caucasian lore. The Mher of folk epic is banished, and called Cain; but 
behind the Christian deprecation of the ancient divinity, who assumes the 
features of Antichrist (a feature the anti-clerical Bolsheviks eagerly adopted: 
in early Communist propaganda, it was proclaimed that Mher was loose at 
last and ravening for joy), one can easily discern the main features of the 
Mithraic cult that was diffused across the Black Sea and over Anatolia to 
the Roman Empire. Mithra is an apocalyptic being in Iran; and the Roman 
Mithras is born of rock, a tell-tale Anatolian feature. In Armenian epic 
recitations, Mher’s great-grandfather is rock-born. 

The Iranian Medes destroyed Nineveh, capital of Assyria, in 612 BC. 


They overran Urartu — and thus Armenia — in 585. Memory of the 


conquest in Armenia is filtered through the Persian legends of the rebellion 
of Cyrus against the Mede Astyages. The name of the latter means ‘spear- 
caster’ (*RStivaiga); but to the Persians, for whom he was a tyrant, it 
sounded like that of a mythical monster of the Avesta, half-man, half- 
dragon, Azi Dahaka; and the Armenians remembered Astyages by the 
Middle Iranian form of the monster’s name, Azdahak. Media (*Mada-) 
becomes in Armenian Mar-k‘, by a change of intervocalic -d- to -r-, but 
Armenian fabulists heard in this term Persian mar, which means ‘snake’, so 
the Medes. become the visapazunk', ‘progeny of the Dragon’, and the 
Armenian hero Tigran (the name is Middle Iranian) in a surviving frag- 
ment of oral epic easily assumes the standard Indo-European and Iranian 
role of the hero fighting the dragon to release a captive maiden (in this case 
his own sister Tigranuhi). Xenophon in his Cyropaideia, ‘The Education of 
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Cyrus’, mentions one Armenian, Tigranés in Greek (from Old Persian 
*Tiyradna-, presumably), as a childhood companion of the Achaemenian, 
so it is possible that by Xenophon’s time, at least, there were Armenian 
noblemen who bore Iranian names and attended at the Achaemenian royal 
court. 

Alexander the Great bypassed the Armenian mountains in his haste to 
conquer the retreating armies of Darius III; and the Orontid (Armenian 
Eruandakan) satrapal house became vassals of the Seleucids. At Armawir in 
the plain of Ararat there were large inscribed stones with excerpts from 
Greek drama and the Works and Days of Hesiod, and mention is made of 
Pharnaces and Mithras, both common Jrano-Greek dynastic names of 
Pontus. But there is little other evidence of Greek influence. After the 
Romans crippled Seleucid power in Anatolia at the battle of Magnesia (190 
BC), two Orontid stratégoi, Artaxias (ArtaSés) and Zariadris (Zareh), shook 
off Seleucid suzerainty and founded independent kingdoms in Greater 
Armenia and Sophene. Xorenac‘i refers to boundary-markers of estates (a 
common feature of Hellenistic society) of ArtaSés, and some have been 
found, with his name in Aramaic inscriptions. He founded the city of 
Artaxata (ArtaSat, literally ‘Joy of ArtaSés’) on the gentle hills of the valley 
of the Araxes at the foot of Mt. Ararat, which, classical authors report, the 
fleeing Hannibal helped him to design; and a medal has been found with a 
Greek legend, démos Artaxisat6n: ‘municipality of the people of Artaxata’. 
ArtaSés also brought Greek statues of the gods for the temples: for each 
Zoroastrian yazata, Xorenac‘i lists one or more Greek equivalents. These 
have not been found, but other evidence from the area would seem to 
corroborate the veracity of Xorenac‘i’s report. 

In the first century BC the Orontid king Antiochus of Commagene, a 
cousin of the Armenian royal house, erected two open-air shrines with altars 
and statues of the gods on Nemrut Dagh, where there was also his sacred 
tomb (hierothésion). Each statue is identified in a Greek inscription: 
Artagnes, ie., the Iranian Varathrayna, Armenian Vahagn, corresponds to 
Herakles, just as in Xorenac‘i’s text; and a Greek bronze of Herakles found 
in Parthian Mesene has a later Parthian inscription on its thigh identifying 
the figure as the same Iranian divinity. The chief divinity of the pre- 
Christian Armenian religion was Aramazd, i.e., Ahura Mazda, the Lord 
Wisdom of Zoroastrianism. His evil opponent, Angra Mainyu, the Frightful 
Spirit, is attested in Armenian as Haramani or, in a later form, Arhmn. 
There are various references, mostly indirect, to the seven Amaga Spoantas, 
the Holy Immortals; and the lesser divinities Varathrayna, Mithra, Anahita, 
and Tiri are attested in Middle Iranian forms: Vahagn, Mihr, Anahit, and 
Tir. The Syrian god Ba‘l Samin, Lord of Heaven, was worshipped alongside 
Aramazd as Barsamin. Vahagn, who bears the epithet visapak‘al, ‘dragon- 
reaper’, appears to have combined features of the Indo-Iranian divinity 
attested in India as Indra vritrahan, ‘killer of the (dragon) Vritra (ie., 
Opposition)’ and the local Urartean divinity TeiSeba (Hurrian TeSup). The 
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various temples were supported by estates; and those of Anahit were so 
extensive that the Greeks knew the province of Acilisene also as Anaitiké 
khora, ‘the place of the Anahit (temple)’. The words for religious establish- 
ments were mainly Middle Iranian, as one might expect: that for a shrine 
was mehean, lit. ‘place of Mithra’ (cf. the modern Zoroastrian usage dar-e 
Minhr, ‘gate/place of Mithra’); bagin, lit. ‘of the god’, probably was a shrine 
with a cult-image; and atrusan was a fire-temple, where the living icon of the 
Mazdeans blazed. Priests were called k‘urm, though, an Aramaic term. An 
Aramaic inscription at Arebsun, near NevSehir, describes the marriage of 
the Semitic god Bel to the Iranian daéna mazdayasni, the personified Good 
Religion of Mazda-worship. Such syncretism was very much the usual 
pattern in Anatolia. 

Reference has been made to the oral epic in which ArtaSés marries 
Sat‘enik. The same epic, as reported by Xorenac‘i, refers also to the cursing 
by the king of his son Artawazd, who is subsequently captured by supernat- 
ural giants, the k‘ajk‘, while he is hunting on Mt. Ararat: they imprison him 
in the cleft of the mountain till the end of time. Dogs gnaw at his chains, 
and it was a custom for Armenian blacksmiths to strike their anvils thrice on 
the first day of the week, to strengthen the chains of Artawazd. Professor 
Nina Garsoian has suggested that a historical Artawazd who was taken 
captive by Mark Antony to Egypt, where he died in 35 BC, might have 
become in epic lore the occulted king. The legend finds an echo in the 
cursing of Little Mher by his father, David, in the Armenian Epic of Sasun, 
where Mher is confined till the end of time behind the Urartean Gate of 
God at Van. Epic theme has combined here with apocalyptic beliefs about 
the Zoroastrian yazata. One can reconstruct an entire, separate epic cycle 
about the Zariadrids to the west. Parts of it seem to have survived in 
Armenian balladry, and in the mediaeval Byzantine epic Digenés Akrités, 
whose locus is the Malatya region. 

The most famous of the Artaxiad kings, though, was undoubtedly 
Tigran IJ the Great (95-56 BC), whose short-lived empire included 
Antioch; the Tykhé, or goddess of the fortune of that city, adorns the 
obverse of his tetradrachms, on which he styles himself basileus basiledn, 
‘king of kings’. Both written and oral epics about Tigran existed in early 
Christian Armenia, of which only fragments remain: it has not even been 
possible to identify with certainty the capital he founded near Amida 
(Turkish Diyarbekir), Tigranocerta (Tigranakert). Tigran forced thousands 
of Jews to migrate to Armenian cities: most of their descendants were 
exiled yet again, to Iran, by early Sasanian invaders in the fourth century 
AD, but some of the Jews of Armenia might have become the nucleus of 
the early Christian community there, as was the case elsewhere in Asia 
Minor. There is no indigenous Armenian Jewish community, however: 
Armenian and Christian identity quickly became inseparable, and the small 
Jewish communities of eastern Anatolia, most of whom lived close to the 
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older, established centres in Syria and northern Iraq were Arabic- or 
Kurdish-speaking. 

In the first century BC Armenia was a battleground for the Roman and 
Parthian Arsacid empires, with its cultural and political sympathies very 
much on the side of the latter. Armenia’s alienation from Rome finds expres- 
sion in Roman myth. In the Aeneid of Virgil, the hero receives a new shield 
whose design is a world map (as does Achilles in the Iliad); Aeneas’s shiny 
new acquisition bears not the living, poignant cosmic map of Homer, but a 
self-conscious, propagandistic map of the Roman Empire, bounded not by 
the great stream of Ocean, but by the Araxes, which according to the histo- 
rian Tacitus, ‘suffers no bridges’: Armenia is, irrevocably, part of the East. 
Plutarch expresses this same conviction in a vignette of barbarous splen- 
dour. When Crassus was killed by the Parthian general Surenas after the 
battle of Carrhae (modern Harran, just south of Urfa), a messenger 
brought the Roman’s severed head to the banquet at Artaxata where the 
Armenian king was celebrating the marriage of his daughter to the son of 
the ruler of Parthia. A Greek actor named Jason, who had been entertaining 
the guests, seized the head and declaimed the speech of Agave in the 
Bacchae of Euripides as she holds up in triumph the severed head of her 
own son, Pentheus, who had denied the worship of the sensuous Asiatic god 
Dionysus. The import of the story is clear: the Oriental potentates might 
enjoy Greek culture, but they will never be part of the West — they are effem- 


inate, cruel, luxurious. 


The coming of Christianity to Armenia 


Within a hundred years of the banquet at Artaxata, that is, by the mid-first 
century AD, Tiridates (Trdat), brother of the Parthian king Vologases 
(Valaxs, Armenian VatarS), was on the Armenian throne. Christ’s Apostles, 
tradition holds, had arrived shortly before, and the legend of their mission, 
deeply coloured by Artaxiad epic, was itself to serve as the literary 
template for the Apostolic legendry of Manichaeism. The Arsacid 
(Armenian Argakuni) dynasty became firmly established in Armenia, 
despite constant Roman interference, both military and diplomatic, in the 
country’s affairs; but in AD 226 Ardeir, son of Papak, of the Sasanian 
house of Persia, overthrew the Arsacid Ardawan V. From the first, the 
Sasanians, who styled themselves successors to the Achaemenians and 
bearers of Iranian national renewal, sought to employ the militant 
Zoroastrian priestly hierarchy to impose a system of centralized rule and 
uniformity of cult. Such policies had been largely alien to Parthian society, 
and the Armenians, who m any case regarded the Sasanians as regicides 
and upstarts and felt bound to avenge Ardawan’s blood, were now at war. 
Roman interests in the region prevented a decisive Sasanian victory; and 
the Persians were in any case as ready to woo as to fight the Armenians, 
knowing the way of life of the latter to be fundamentally similar to their 
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own. The reasons for the conversion of Tiridates the Great of Armenia to 
Christianity in the early decades of the fourth century are not clear. Iran 
strongly opposed the move, and was on repeated occasions to attempt to 
force the Armenians to return to the Mazdean fold, most notably in 
449-83, in the war chronicled by Eti8@ vardapet, when Vardan 
Mamikonean was slain. If political considerations played a role, Rome at 
least would have had to approve, which would suggest a date of c. 325 ora 
little earlier during the reign of Constantine the Great, but Arinenians 
traditionally hold the date of the Conversion to be 301, when they would 
have been entirely, rebelliously, splendidly, on their own. 

St. Gregory the Illuminator baptized Tiridates: the father of the former 
was a nobleman, Anak Surén Pahlaw, scion of one of the great Parthian 
families; and tradition thereby throws the weight of Arsacid prestige behind 
the act, which is itself safely enclosed in standard patterns of epic. At first, 
such Christian writings as there were in Armenia were in the Aramaic 
dialect of Edessa, Syriac, or, somewhat less frequently, in Greek; but at the 
end of the fourth century a restless, charismatic visionary named Maitoc‘ 
invented, for the first time, an alphabet for the Armenian language. The 
script was written, like Greek or Latin, in separate characters, from left to 
right, with the vertical strokes thick and the horizontal ones thin, and in all 
these respects the opposite of the majority of Eastern alphabets. The system 
of vowels derives, clearly, from Greek also, but many of the letters come 
from Aramaic prototypes, perhaps inspired in part by Manichaean experi- 
ments in the adaptation of the Aramaic alphabet to non-Semitic languages. 
With this invention, the establishment of schools for the training of priests, 
and the systematic translation of a vast corpus of Christian and classical 
literature into Armenian, the Christianization of Armenia, and its political 
orientation towards Christendom, became irrevocable. But the difficult posi- 
tion of the country, its relative remoteness from the West, and the proud 
sense of itself garnered over millennia of civilized development and the play 
of diverse cultural influences also ensured that, though Armenians might 
sometimes look to their co-religionists with hope, they were ultimately 
destined to stand alone. 
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Magic Mountains, Milky Seas, Dragon Slayers, 


and Other Zoroastrian Archetypes 


JAMES R. RUSSELL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


It is commonplace in the poetry of the Vedas, 
so closely akin in so many ways to the Avesta, 
to find “the reproduction in a hymn of the syl- 
lables of the sacred name which is the object of 
the hymn.”! Related to this phenomenon is de 
Saussure’s hypogram, which is “concerned with 
emphasizing a name, a word, making a point of 
repeating its syllables, and in this way giving it 
a second, contrived being, added, as it were, to 
the original of the word.”2 And one links to the 
hypogram the locus princeps, “a tightly drawn 
sequence of words which one can designate as es- 
pecially consecrated to that name.” This concept 
of a marked word, associated with one or more 
key phrases, that can be divided and deployed 
across a text, allows one to propose “an emana- 
tist conception of poetic production,” in which 
the hypogram generates, as it were, the poem of 
which it is the crucial element.* This technique 
might have arisen out of a more general desire 
for order and symmetry; and the “why” of the 
whole process could have been “superstitious be- 
lief’”4—that is, religion. But it is also an aspect of 
the intellectual complexity of oral poetry and the 
culture that engenders it. 

A similar method can be employed in the 
study of certain highly formal kinds of literature 
where conservatism is preferred, complexity is 
appreciated, and the use of mythologemata— 
defined mythological types and episodes, with 
their marking motifs—is expected by an audi- 
ence. The heroic epic, with its high social im- 
portance, close association with sacral tradition, 
and roots in the arts of oral poetry, is an ideal 
genre for the use of these methods. So one pro- 
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poses thus to consider several examples from 
the corpus of Armenian heroic epic and its re- 
moter poetic descendants in hagiographical leg- 
end and folk magic, within the context of the 
Zoroastrian mythology and pre-Islamic Iranian 
epic in which Armenian culture is steeped. One 
hopes thus to present new appreciations of these 
works as literary art that delights the intellect, 
and to demonstrate the long and powerful endur- 
ance in literature of the images and values of the 
Good Religion of Ahura Mazda, the Zoroastrian 
faith, in Armenia, the only Christian society 
and culture for which that faith is the ancient 
substratum. 


Vahagn’s Birth 


Scholarly opinion seems irreconcilably divided as 
to the period in which Movsés Xorenac’i (= MX), 
called by subsequent writers the patmahayr, “Fa- 
ther of Histories,” lived: proposed dates range 
from the oskedar, or “golden age” of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. to the eighth or ninth. But the value and 
antiquity of the oral texts of epic that he heard 
and recorded from the gusans, the minstrels, is 
indisputable. One ancient poem he claims to 
have heard recited to the accompaniment of the 
p‘anditn, a stringed instrument like a lute, de- 
scribes the birth of Vahagn, thatis, the Zoroastrian 
yazata of victory and strength VoraSrayna- (Sgd. 
WaSayn, Hellenized Commagenian Artagn(és), 
MIr. Varatran, Varahran, Bahram) (MX 1.31).° It 
belongs to a larger epic cycle on the hero-king 
Tigran. 
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Erknér erkin, erknér erkir, 
Erknér ew covn cirani. 
Erkn i covun unér 

Ew zkarmrikn efegnik: 
And etegan p‘ot cux elanér, 
And etegan p‘ot boc‘ elanér, 
Ew i boc‘oyn vazér 
Xartea§ patanekik. 

Na hur her unér, 

Boc‘ unér mawrus, 

Ew aé‘kunk‘n éin aregakunk‘. 


“Heaven was in labor, earth was in labor, 
Labored too the purple sea. 

The labor in the sea held 

Also the little red reed. 

Along the reed’s shaft smoke ascended; 
Along the reed’s shaft flame ascended— 
And from the flame darted 

A golden-tressed little youth. 

He had hair of fire, 

Fiery he had a beard, 

And his little eyes were sun-orbs.” 


The text goes on to relate the exploits of Vahagn, 
whom the historian likens to Herakles, in slaying 
dragons: he plunges into the sea (for Armenians, 
this is the deep and vast Lake Van, in the heart 
of their country) and kills only those who have 
grown large enough to swallow the earth. So for 
this reason perhaps he is acclaimed, not by the 
precise equivalent of vrtra-hdn-/ vara@ra-jan-, as 
though he were a smiter of adversaries in gen- 
eral, but rather more selectively as vigapak ‘at, 
“dragon-reaper”—though this still seems a calque 
upon his Iranian name itself, perhaps from an Ar- 
menian zand, or local vernacular translation and 
commentary of Avesta. The temple of Vahagn 
at (Y)A8ti8at in the hills above Mus, some fifty 
miles west of Lake Van, was the most important 
shrine of pre-Christian Armenia: its name, mean- 
ing (though the etymology is disputed) “rich in 
yasts,” evokes the wealth and vitality of the place. 
After the baptism of the nation, the monastery of 
St. John the Forerunner, Arm. Surb Yovhannés 
Karapet, built on the site, was the principal ob- 
ject of pilgrimage after Jerusalem and remained 
so down to its destruction by Kurdish irregulars 
and Ottoman army troops before and during the 
Armenian Genocide of 1915. The hymn of the 
god’s birth does not correspond to an existing text 
in the Zoroastrian canon, but aspects of it are 
closely akin to the Vedic traditions of Indra and 
the Puranic ones of Karttikeya;* and it may thus 
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reflect a tradition of “peripheral” Iran now lost to 
the Parsi and Irani communities. Though it deals 
with the birth of a Zoroastrian yazata, it utilizes 
densely the distinctive, native poetic resources of 
Armenian, where both heaven (erkin) and earth 
(erkir) contain the element erk- “two,” extended 
here in phonetic and semantic play to parturi- 
tion—the verb erkn-em. When the third element, 
the sea (cov), is introduced, the discordant new 
sound ts- is underscored by the epithet cirani, 
/tsirani/, “purple,” 'yet the dominant pattern is 
recapitulated in the strophe by encoding: Erkn i 
covun unér > erknér, “labored.”” In this hymn of 
birth, erkn “labor,’ is the formative hypogram. 
Of importance also! are the colors, purple and red 
(karmir) and blond (xarteas}, all expressive of fiery 
energy; and the image of fire burning in the ele- 
ment that is its contrary, water, is a supernatural 
feature that is striking to the listener. Air, earth, 
fire, and water all labor together for the young, 
fully formed god (he has a beard) to spurt forth 
from his submerged shaft ready to smite dragons 
and to personify victory. 

Though Xorenac/i assures us that the remark- 
able little poem is about the birth of Vahagn, 
the name does not appear there plainly. But the 
method of analysis one proposed to employ re- 
veals that the Armenian name of the yazata, 
Vahagn, as it was pronounced in Xorenac’i's time, 
or, more likely, as it would have been known 
to Armenian Zoroastrians of the Parthian era, 
*Varhragn, may indeed be encoded into the alter- 
nate lines (first, third, and fifth) of the final five 
lines of the hymn—the latter half of its eleven 
lines—in which he is described. These are also 
the lines that stress his fiery nature: VAz@R— 
HuR—AreGakuNk‘ (The intervening second and 
fourth lines, by contrast, emphasize his anthro- 
pomorphic qualities: patani, “boy,” mawruk‘, 
“whiskers”). Note that the final part of his name 
in encoded form is doubly paronomastic, since 
the line, Ew ac‘kunk‘n éin aregakunk‘, contains 
the plural of akn “eye” (aé‘k‘, with its diminu- 
tive) and that of akn “source” (in the marked 
compound term consisting of aregi, gen. of the 
unmarked arew, “sun,” with “source,” yielding 
aregakn, here in its plural). Arm. akn as “source” 
usually means a spring of water, as in the pleo- 
nastic akn-atbiwr, “source-spring”; so the cod- 
ing not only recapitulates the play on duality of 
erkin/erkir—erknem, but also, through the allu- 
sion to water, refers one to the third image, that 
of the sea. Arm. akn has a third meaning, too, 
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in addition to “eye” and “spring”—“jewel.” The 
pearl, a hard, precious, shining jewel born mys- 
teriously of the sea, is an enduring and complex 
symbol in several Near Eastern traditions, includ- 
ing religions of pre-Islamic Iran and Armenia. It 
might have additionally echoed in the imagina- 
tion of the hearers of the hymn, for whom the sun 
was both spring of light and the jewel-like orb of 
heaven, born every dawn from the sea. We may 
now observe how an Armenian epic fragment, 
formed entirely upon the template of Iranian 
epic and steeped in the terminology and values 
of Zoroastrianism, uses hypogrammatically the 
hymn of Vahagn to associate its royal hero, Ti- 
gran, with the divine dragon slayer. Subsequently, 
an Armenian warrior, Vasak Mamikonean, draw- 
ing upon the imagery of the epic of Tigran in turn, 
will encode his own name into a riddle-boast. 


The Parents of the God 


The hymn does not say who the mother and fa- 
ther of the god actually were. In Zoroastrian be- 
lief, the father of all mankind is Ahura Mazda, 
the Lord Wisdom; and our mother is the Amasa 
Spanta, “Holy Immortal” yazata of the earth, 
Spanta Armaiti, Holy Devotion: in Armenian, 
Aramazd and S(p)andaramet. But the patron- 
ess of childbirth is the yazata called Aradvi 
Sara Andhitad, the Watery, Powerful, Unblem- 
ished one, who sits on the axial mountain Hara 
Barazaiti, high Hara—her cult epithet in one Ana- 
tolian inscription is thus, in Greek letters, BAR- 
ZOXAPA, Barzokhara, from *baraz6.hara-, “she 
of high Hara.” From the summit of the axial peak 
where this mighty, beautiful, gigantic woman is 
enthroned, the waters roll down to VourukaSsa-, 
the sea “of broad shores,” called the “sea of milk,” 
ksirasamudra- in the Sanskrit translation of the 
Avesta. The pre-Christian Armenians hailed Ana- 
hit as mayr amenayn zgastut‘eanc‘, “mother of 
all modesties.” She, her mountain, and her sea, 
will also figure in the dream visions of the epic 
motifs to be studied. 


The Armenian Epic Cycles 


Movsés, who recorded the hymn of Vahagn, is 
also our principal source for the epic cycle of the 
Artaxiad dynasty of the second and first centuries 
B.c., though there are a few passages preserved by 
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other writers.’ It begins with the heroic deeds of 
the founder, Artaxias I (Arta8és), and his kidnap- 
ping on the banks of the river Kura of the Alan 
princess Sat‘enik (i.e., Satana, mother of the 
Nart heroes of Ossetic lore).!° It continues with 
the wars of Tigran against the Mede Azdahak, 
and ends with the occultation of Artawazd till 
the end of days in Azat Masik’—Greater Ararat. 
The material of the Artaxiad cycle, reshaped and 
crystallized around the epochal resistance of the 
Armenians to the Arab Caliphate in the ninth 
century a.p., re-emerges as the Epic of Sasun. 
The lady Covinar bathes in Lake Van, drinks of 
a milky fountain spurting from a rock that rises 
out of its waters,!! and duly gives birth to the first 
heroes, the unequal twins Sanasar and Batdasar: 
her impregnation is in most respects the same as 
the Alan Satana’s; and the milk of the sea is sim- 
ply semen. The battle of David of Sasun (Sasunc‘i 
Dawit’) with the Arab tyrant Msramelik’ is paral- 
lel again, to Tigran’s war with the Medes and their 
ruler Azdahak; and the confinement till the end 
of time of P’‘ok’‘r Mher—Mithra the Younger—in 
Ravens’ Rock (agtawuc‘ k‘ar) at Van recapitu- 
lates the apocalyptic conclusion of the Artaxiad 
narrative. Armenia was largely Zoroastrian till 
the early fourth century: the aspects of the two 
characters bearing the name Mithra in the Epic 
of Sasun, taken together, provide a verbal tableau 
vivant of the episodes and values that evolved 
into the Mithraic cult. Ahura Mazda, Mi6ra, and 
Anahita—Ohrmazd, Mihr, and Anahid—form the 
triad of gods frequently invoked by the kings of 
Zoroastrian Iran, though Vora$rayna—Bahram— 
remains extremely important. In Armenia one 
word for a pre-Christian temple is mehean, liter- 
ally “the place of Mithra,” corresponding to the 
recent Persian usage dar-e Mehr, the place where 
rite of the yasna is performed; but the Armenian 
triad consists of Aramazd, Anahit, and Vahagn, 
not Mihr. 

There are two famous kings named Tigran in 
Armenian history, and the oral bards apparently 
conflated them and their epic deeds. The first was 
the friend of Cyrus known to Xenophon; the sec- 
ond, Tigran II the Great, who reigned in 95-56 
B.c.: his short-lived empire included much of 
Syria and Atropaténé—ancient Media. The name 
of the Median king, Astyages in Greek, whom Cy- 
rus the Great defeated, was probably *Ristivaiga-, 
“Spear-caster,” in his native tongue. But the ide- 
ology of the epic of dynastic ascent and legitimi- 
zation requires that the old ruler defeated be a 
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paradigm of evil or misrule. The investiture relief 
of ArdeSir I at NaqS-e Rostam shows the hoof of 
the king’s mount trampling the head of the de- 
feated Arsacid Ardawan V. The new monarch re- 
ceives the ring of divine favor from the hand of a 
mounted, anthropomorphic Ohrmazd facing him, 
whose horse crushes the serpent-wreathed head 
of the prostrate arch-demon Ahreman. The lan- 
guage of symbols could scarcely be more lucid; 
and the Armenian compound smbaka-kox, “hoof- 
trodden,” is the easiest ekphrasis.!2 Now the name 
of the king Astyages, whom Cyrus overthrew, 
sounds like Av. AZi Dahaka, MPers. Azdahag, Arm. 
Azdahak, the serpent-man personifying tyranny 
and misrule whom Thraétaona (MPers. Faréd6on, 
Arm. Hrudén, and Armenian-in-Greek Rhodanés, 
in the Babyloniaka of Iamblikhos) defeated and 
imprisoned in mount Damavand. In Armenian 
the word for a Mede is mar, which results from 
the shift of intervocalic -d- to -r-, but sounds ser- 
endipitously like Persian mdr, “snake.” Xorenac’i 
calls the Medes also visapazunk‘, progeny of the 
dragon (visap). Thus Tigran takes the place of Cy- 
rus and in his epic he becomes, as the conqueror 
of Azdahak, a champion against a dragon, like the 
“dragon-reaper” and paragon of victory Vahagn 
visapak ‘at. Let us consider very briefly two Ira- 
nian epics of investiture relevant to the narrative 
about Tigran: the story of Cyrus in the Histories 
of Herodotus and the Res gestae of the first Sasa- 
nian king, Ardesir. Then we may observe how the 
Armenian oral epic, while formed by the Iranian 
model, encodes key images from the hymn of the 
birth of the yazata into the Geste of Tigran. 


Cyrus and Astyages 


Astyages the Mede (Herodotus 1.107f.) dreams 
first that his daughter Mandané floods Asia. 
Alarmed by the explanation offered by his dream- 
interpreters, he marries her off to a Persian named 
Cambyses and after a year dreams again that vines 
growing from her private parts overwhelm the 
continent. No mountain here, but the woman is 
evidently a giantess. When the dream-interpret- 
ers inform him that her offspring will overthrow 
him, the king entrusts the little Cyrus to a trusted 
servant, Harpagus, to kill. The latter hands the 
baby over to a cowherd (boukolos) Mithradates 
and his wife Spacd (an Iranian name that, He- 
rodotus informs us, means “bitch”) in the land 
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of the Saspeiroi, that is, the province of Sper in 
Armenia—and they save him. Several playmates 
choose the one called the cowherd’s son (tou- 
ton dé to tou boukolou epiklésin paida) as their 
leader. When he flogs one of them, the son of the 
noble Mede Artembares, for insubordination, 
the youth complains of the boukolou pais to his 
father, who exclaims to Astyages, about having 
been thus outraged (literally, been made hubris of, 
periubrismetha) by “your servant the cowherd’s 
son” tou sou doulou boukolou de paidos. The 
designation “cowherd’s son” is, thus, used thrice: 
this is a powerful way of marking the lowly sta- 
tus of Cyrus. But the latter returns home, grows 
up, raises an army,| and overthrows Astyages. To 
the Iranian audience of the epic from which He- 
rodotus drew and embellished his narrative, the 
Avestan myth of the defeat of the dragon-man 
and his imprisonment in the mountain would 
probably have been understood as the implicit 
substratum, the old story on which the new one 
was patterned, whose details would then be sub- 
consciously imposed on the imagined scene. As 
we shall see, the motifs of dream, mountain and 
fecund woman, flight, demotion, and dragon-fight 
are to be variously encoded into successive epic 
iterations of the theme. 


Ardegir and Ardawan 


The second Iranian epic to be considered here, 
the chronicle of the overthrow by the Persian 
Sasanians of the Arsacid Parthian dynasty in the 
third decade of the third century a.p., Karndmag 
i Ardesir i Papakan, “The Book of the Deeds of 
Arde&ir, son of Papak,’!3 is patterned largely upon 
the Sage of Cyrus. It seems to have reached com- 
pletion in its present form, perhaps two centuries 
after the highly mythologized events it describes. 
The signs of the birth of ArdeSir in the text are 
much the same as those found in the seventh 
book of the Pahlavi Dénkard that herald the na- 
tivity of Zarathustra: Papak §ab-€ pad xwamn 
did Giy6n ka xwarséd az sar i Sasdn be tabéd ud 
hamdag gehdn rosnih kunéd. Any Sab édén did 
ciy6n ka Sdsan pad pil-é i drdstag i spéd nigast 
estadd ud harw ké andar keswar péram6n i Sasan 
esténd ud namdz awis barénd ud stayisn ud Gfrin 
hamag kunénd. Any sidigar §ab hamgénag édén 
did ¢iyon ka Adur Farnbag, Gusnasp, Burzén 
Mihr pad xanag i Sasan hamag waxsénd ud rosnih 
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6 hamag gehan dahénd. “One night Papak saw in 
a dream how the sun was shining from the head 
of Sasan and making the whole world shine. The 
next night he saw how Sasan was seated on a ca- 
parisoned white elephant and everyone who was 
in the clime stood around him, bearing worship 
to him and offering continuous praise and bless- 
ing. On the next, third night he saw in the same 
fashion how the sacred fires Farnbag, Gushnasp, 
and Burzen Mihr all were blazing in the house 
of Sasan and giving light to the whole world.” 
The wise men (ddnagdan) and dream-interpreters 
(xwamn-wizdran) of Papak explain to him that 
the Sun and elephant represent courage, strength, 
and victory (Cérih, tuwdnagih, pérdzih). These are 
attributes of Vora6rayna/Vahagn/Bahram: in Ar- 
menia he is insistently associated with the sun; 
and, as we shall see presently, the ninth-century 
author of a Pahlavi poem of the apocalypse is to 
envision Bahram i Warzawand, “the Miraculous,” 
coming on a white elephant to liberate Iran. The 
yazata is not directly mentioned in the passage, 
then; but his presence may perhaps be felt. And 
later on in the text, ArdeSir is to slay a mysteri- 
ous, dragon-like adversary, as well. 

The three sacred fires (of Persis, Atropatene, 
and Parthia), the interpreters of dreams continue, 
signify the three castes of Iranian society, all of 
which legitimatize the house of Sasan together. 
Now Papak is governor of Persis; but Sasan, a 
mere shepherd in his service, is a descendant of 
the Achaemenian king Darius (Dara i Darayan)|— 
during the troubled times of Alexander's misrule, 
we are informed, the royal family, much reduced 
in circumstances had fled to live among the Kurd- 
ish shepherds (Kurdigan §6ban4n) to the north- 
west. This detail recapitulates the topos of the 
sojourn of Cyrus among the Saspeiroi—that is, 
also in Armenia. Since Armenia was traditionally 
the appanage of the Iranian crown prince, the de- 
tail signifies also immanent ascent to the throne. 

Papak summons Sasan after the dream and 
gives him his daughter in marriage, and they have 
a son. By fifteen, the archetypal age of youth in 
its full bloom in Iranian culture, Ardesir shows 
great proficiency in learning (frahangih) and rid- 
ing (asabdrih). He is accordingly summoned to 
attend as a page at the court of the Arsacid Par- 
thian king, Ardawan; and, predictably, usurps 
the prerogative of the king’s son by closing in on 
the kill first during a hunt. For this act of lese 
majesté Ardawan ArdeSsir rd 6 axwarr i stordn 
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frestéd “sends ArdeSir to the stable of the beasts 
of burden.” Following this potently coded and 
immediately recognizable act of humiliation— 
one recalls the threefold emphasis of Herodotus 
on Cyrus as the “cowherd’s boy”—ArdeSir takes 
his revenge by escaping with the king’s favorite 
concubine (kanizag) on two fast horses. By night- 
fall they meet two women: these are seers who 
appear in epic to offer important advice—who 
tell them to ride till they reach the sea (dary4). 
Then they will be safe. Over the next three days 
a ram, the incarnation of divine fortune (Av. 
xvaranah-, MPers. xwarr, Arm. |-w p‘atk‘, froma 
MIr. reflex of Olr. *farnah-), gradually overtakes 
and joins them. At this point, Ardawan’s Magi 
tell him, there is no use in the pursuers tiring 
out (ranjénidan) their horses: the doom of the Ar- 
sacid house is sealed. 

Although the phrasing of the text, with its fre- 
quent repetitions, preserves the memory of an 
oral source—there is an earlier, terse version of 
the Karndmag at the beginning of the history of 
the conversion of the Armenians attributed to Ag- 
athangelos—it is plain that the author has elabo- 
rated a work of Sasanian propaganda as well: the 
ranking of the three fires and the demotion of the 
third, Parthian one to the low estate of the herds- 
men (vastry6san), is a tendentious treatment of 
the symbolic triads ubiquitous in epic composi- 
tion. That is to be expected in a work intended 
to have political importance, where symbols will 
represent countries: in the epic of Tigran, there 
will be three mounted warriors conquering realms 
to the north and west, as well as Iran in the south. 
And in another iteration of the tale the twin 
peaks of Ararat, as we shall see, will be pressed 
into service as representations of Greece and Per- 
sia. But what is the significance of ArdeSir’s head- 
long flight to the sea? It has neither political, nor 
thematic, nor apparent symbolic meaning. If one 
recalls the collaboration of heaven, earth, and sea 
in bringing forth fiery Vahagn, though, perhaps 
here the sea (darya) that will seal the fortune of 
the once and future king is intended to complete 
the triad whose first two elements are the divine 
radiance (xwarr) from heaven that alights on him 
and the earth upon which he superbly and swiftly 
rides. The regnal fire of the Sasanians at Staxr was 
Adur Anahid; so if the image of the sea recalls 
VourukaSa, then the image of the goddess so im- 
portant to the dynasty, and to the topos of birth, 
may be encoded into the text as well. 
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Tigran’s Triumph 


Now let us consider the epic narrative of the 
Armenian king Tigran the Great. The first sug- 
gestion in the Armenian text of the presence of 
Vahagn is in Xorenac’i’s description of the king 
(MX 1.24) as xarteaSs ays ew atebek cayriw 
herac‘ eruandeans Tigran, “this Orontid Tigran, 
golden-tressed, with grey breaking at the tips of 
his locks”: Vahagn is blond, xarteas, as well, the 
term encoding also the color and blaze (Arm. xar-, 
“burn,” xaroyk, “fire”) of fire that pervades the 
poem, whilst cayr “edge” and bek- “break” evoke 
perhaps the gray foam on the breaking waves of 
the covn cirani, the purple sea, in which the Zo- 
roastrian god is born, and in which he fights and 
defeats dragons as well. Arm. ah-, “salt, gray” in 
this period will not have been phonemically dis- 
tinct from ali-k‘, “wave,” too. The passage may 
also acrophonically encode the name *Varhragn— 
again with the pronunciation of the name of the 
yazata that Armenian Zoroastrians would have 
employed in the Arsacid period.!4 The references 
to the sea here and later, since it does not figure 
in the war, are to be oblique and elusive. But they 
are still necessary, I think, because the three parts 
of the visible cosmos, sky, earth, and sea, must 
come together for the cosmic legitimization of a 
king. 

These glancing allusions to the sea continue. 
Azdahak—the epic villain whose Middle Iranian 
name in Armenian is a fusion of that of Astyages 
and that of the Iranian serpent-man monster- 
tyrant, making him a kind of ideological as well 
as physical Mischwesen—has a fearful monitory 
dream. Though it is not the same dream as the 
one in the Histories of Herodotus, a work with 
which the Armenian writer was most likely not 
familiar, it is still similar to the Greek mate- 
rial. This argues for both filiation and authentic- 
ity: the Armenian epic draws from the Iranian 
traditions cited by Herodotus and did not arise 
independently, and the dream is neither the Ar- 
menian writer’s invention nor a learned calque 
upon an unrelated Biblical or Classical episode. 
It is what he says it is. One is struck by the de- 
gree to which the Armenian oral epic tradition to 
which the narrative properly belongs has imposed 
upon the basic material of the dream both a na- 
tive locus (the hero is Tigran, not Cyrus) and a 
linguistic patterning based upon the hypograms 
of the song of the birth of Vahagn. The latter is 
cited, indeed, by Xorenac’‘i as part of a larger epic 
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cycle about Tigran; so the encoded material lik- 
ening the hero-king to the hero-god in their es- 
sential aspects is part of the rhetorical argument 
of the Armenian epic. Vahagn slays dragons; and 
Tigran slays a man-dragon. And the authenticity 
of the passage argues additionally for the integrity 
of the narrative cited by the Armenian historian 
as a whole—the poem about Vahagn cannot have 
been a mere interpolation, despite its taut poetic 
structure so different from the style of the contex- 
tual material; nor did Xorenac‘i cobble together 
the narrative by himself. 

Xorenac’i’s introduction to the dream sequence, 
then, sounds several marked terms: i sastkut‘ené 
cp‘anac‘ xorhrdoc‘n linér nma i teslean erazoc‘n 
erewut ‘anal i k‘un, “from the severity (< sastik-) 
of the billows (cup’‘) of [secret] thoughts (xorhurd) 
it happened to him in a vision of dreams (eraz) 
to become manifest in sleep” (MX 1.26). So he 
summons his advisors and speaks to them yerkir 
hayelov i xoroc‘ srtin, “staring at the earth, from 
the depths of his heart.”!5 Arm. sast-em, an Ira- 
nian loan, means to issue a stricture, a severe 
command; so the strength of the waves perhaps 
implies in anticipation the severity of the decree 
of destiny against the dreamer. The waves of this 
sea are deep, as is the counsel to be derived from 
them: as we shall see presently, Arm. xorh-urd, 
“thought, mystery,” is often treated in Armenian 
tradition in a folk-etymological fashion as though 
it contained also the Iranian loan xor, “deep,” also 
used in the passage; and Arm. eraz, “dream,” de- 
rives from MIr. raz, “secret,” a term associated 
with hidden depth. The word cup‘ /tsup‘/, “bil- 
lowing,” the action of waves, encodes the intru- 
sive sound ts of /tsov/ and /tsirani/. Although 
the historian probably composed these introduc- 
tory lines, he might still have borrowed its imag- 
ery from the preliminary praise-song of his oral 
source, and the images alert the good listener to 
the encoded images to follow in the description 
of the dream. 

The Median king in his dream finds himself 
“in an unknown land (yerkri) near a mountain 
long from the earth (erkar yerkré) in height, 
whose summit seemed encased in the severity 
(sastkut‘eamb) of lice; and they said, you would 
think, this is in the land of the progeny of the 
Armenians (haykazanc‘). And as I looked longer 
(erkaragoyns) at the mountain, a woman clothed 
in purple (ciranazgest), having a veil of heavenly 
color (erknagoyn) about her, appeared seated on 
the edge (i cayri) of such a height, lovely, tall in 
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stature, and red-cheeked (karmrayt), gripped by 
the pains of giving birth (erkanc‘). And I looked 
longer still (yerkaragoyns) at this apparition and 
was in wonder, suddenly the woman gave birth 
(cnaw) to three fully-grown men (eris katareals) 
of the stature and nature of the progeny of the 
gods (diwc‘azanc’). The first, gripping the flanks 
of a lion upon which he was mounted, sped west; 
the second, on a leopard, headed north; but the 
third, reining a monstrous dragon (zvisap anari), 
advancing upon our realm, attacked.” 

The one on the dragon comes on, as though on 
eagle’s pinions, he and Azdahak fight, first with 
spear-tipped lances (i tég nizakac‘) and then with 
other weapons, and the Mede, he whose name 
really was Spear-caster, is killed. The sound- 
symbols of the hymn of the birth of Vahagn in- 
form fully the poetics of this dream vision, with 
erkn, “labor,” as the generative hypogram: most 
prominent is the phonetic and thematic play of 
the duality of heaven and earth, erkin and erkir 
with their common element erk- “two,” encoded 
into the process of parturition (erk-anc’| as in the 
hymn. Here the play is extended to include the 
word erkar, “long,” used in the normal sense of 
duration twice, but also of height. And after sev- 
eral iterations of it, the word is acrophonically 
encoded into the phrase eris katareals, the three 
fully grown, literally, perfected, men. Moreover, 
the latter Arm. word katar, “perfect” can mean 
also the summit of a mountain, further enforcing 
and extending and echoing the image. And one 
recalls that Vahagn was born perfectly formed, 
too. (This is not a trivial coincidence since it does 
not have to happen that way, with gods: Hindu 
mythology has both the mature Krsna and his 
boyhood persona, Balakrsna.)!© The colors cirani 
“purple” and karmir “red” of the hymn are here 
applied to the woman giving birth. There is no sea; 
but in its place is the breaking of water in birth 
pangs, as well as the water issuing from the flanks 
of Mandane in the dream of Astyages related by 
Herodotus. The sons of the Armenians (hayk-azn) 
are equated rhetorically with those of the gods 
(diwc‘-azn); and one of them, Tigran, is indeed 
like Vahagn the dragon-slayer, though he is rid- 
ing a viSap instead of killing it. The dragon is de- 
scribed as anari, “monstrous,” an epithet that can 
be analyzed to mean either “non-Iranian” (with 
ari), or “un-manly” (with ayr). The Armenians of 
the pre-Christian era probably were considered to 
belong to Eran, though after the overthrow of the 
Parthian Arsacids in Iran proper and the Conver- 
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sion in Armenia they were Anéran—non-lranian. 
But the hybrid dragon-man AzZi Dahaka is to the 
propagandists of his victorious enemies both non- 
Iranian and sub-human, hence the appropriate- 
ness of the usage here, perhaps, of the mounted 
dragon-with-man (and Armenians call a horseman 
ayr-u-ji, lit. “man-and-horse”). AZdahak is seeing 
himself not just conquered, then, but mounted 
and ridden, much as Ahreman is in Avestan lore by 
Taxma Urupi! Tigran is also marked as the third 
hero, corresponding thus to the Avestan conqueror 
(but not slayer!) of AZi Dahaka, @raétaona son of 
A®wya—in M. L. West's felicitous rendering, Mr. 
Third McWaters.!” So Tigran here is encoded as 
Farédon here, as well as, of course, Vahagn, by vi- 
sual placement and theme rather than by name. 

The “long” mountain that is also high is pre- 
sumably Ararat, with its twin, snow-bound 
summits, one for each titanic foot of the gi- 
ant woman all red and purple and sky-blue, its 
flanks stretching across the plain. The woman 
is multiply marked by the signal sound of cov, 
“sea” and the locus princeps of its epithet, cirani, 
“purple”: she sits on the mountain’s edge (cayr) 
and gives birth (cnanim). The choice of “edge” 
to anticipate “summit” (katar), a word artfully 
employed above, may perhaps allude to the sea of 
wide shores or edges, VourukaSa, over which the 
goddess of fertility, Anahita, presides on her high 
mountain. 


Vasak’s Boast 


Long after the end of the Artaxiad dynasty, the 
memory of Tigran endured and his name at- 
tained proverbial status: the fifth-century Ar- 
menian translator of the Grammar of Dionysius 
Thrax was to employ it in rendering “Hector” in 
the Greek. In the third century a.p. the Iranian 
Arsacids fell; the line was to endure in Arme- 
nia through the Christianization of the country, 
but it, too, was not to withstand the Sasanians’ 
power. A fifth-century writer named P’awstos 
set down a history of the wars in the preceding 
century of the last great Armenian Arsacids and 
of the commanders-in-chief of their armies, from 
the naxarar clan of the Mamikoneans (for every 
Agamemnon must have his Achilleus) against the 
Sasanian Shapur II (Arm. Sapuh, MPers. Sabuhr]. 
The title, Buzandaran, is something of a mystery 
and can mean either “a repository of narratives 
belonging to the Byzantine,” if that is where our 
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Armenian Faustus hailed from (some of his narra- 
tive was indeed known to later Byzantine Greek 
historiography), or perhaps “epic histories,” from 
a form putatively reconstructed as deriving from 
an Olr. compound *bavat-zanta-. It is at any rate 
indisputable that the History is at many points 
pure heroic epic. And it draws from precisely the 
hypogrammatic patterns we have seen elaborated 
in the episodes of the epic of Tigran and Vahagn 
cited by Xorenac‘i. 


In 4.54, Shapur, entertaining the brave, captive 
Armenian king ArSak II, is advised by the Magi 
secretly to sprinkle Armenian earth over half the 
ground of the banqueting pavilion. Shapur leads 
his guest around, and sure enough on his native 
soil the Arsacid, who has meekly sued for peace, 
declares his true intention to wrest the Iranian 
throne from its Persian usurper. Later on, Shapur 
seats Arshak at the foot of the table, instead of at 
the head, as protocol would require. Arshak, again 
on the Armenian soil strewn earlier upon the 
floor, rises to his feet and demands Shapur surren- 
der his own seat. The latter has Arshak chained 
by the neck and cast into the prison near modern 
Dizful known as the Fortress of Oblivion (Pers. 
Andimisk; Arm. Andmasn/Anué berd). The dom- 
inant mythological image of the several scenes 
of this episode is native soil giving strength to a 
man: we know it best from the story of the Greek 
giant Antaeus. It both parallels and foregrounds, if 
you will, the second half of the chapter, in which 
Vasak Mamikonean, the captured commander of 
the Armenian army, is brought before the Persian 
king. The noble dynastic house, or naxarar-dom, 
of the Mamikoneans, held the hereditary office of 
commander-in-chief (Arm. sparapet-ut ‘iwn, from 
MIr. *spdda-pat, cf. Pers. sepdhbod, etc.); and the 
epic of the Mamikoneans forms a parallel strand 
to that of their Arsacid lords in the Buzandaran, 
much as the Sah-name will celebrate the hero 
Rostam. There is in the text even a praise song 
in which the three aspects of Vasak’s Mamikonid 
valor seem to be modeled upon the Zoroastrian 
ethical triad of good thoughts, words, and deeds. !8 


On the morn, then, Shapur “began to punish!? 
him [Vasak]. Since Vasak was small in person, 
the king of the Persians, Shapur, said to him, ‘Fox 
(a#ués), you were the troublemaker who vexed 
us so much. You are the one who killed Iranians 
(ari-k‘) for so many years. But what will you do 
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now? I will kill you like a fox.’ But Vasak replied, 
saying, ‘Now, when you see me small in person, 
you have not taken,the measure of my greatness, 
for till now I was a lion to you, and now a fox. 
But when I was Vasak, I was a giant (skay).2° My 
one foot stood on one mountain, and my other 
foot stood on [another] mountain. When I leaned 
on my right foot, I brought the mountain on the 
right down to the ground. When I leaned on my 
left foot, I brought the mountain on the left down 
to the ground.’” Shapur asks what the two moun- 
tains are, and Vasak explains one was the king of 
the Persians; the other, the king of the Greeks. 
He adds that when the Armenian Christian patri- 
arch Nersés was alive, “his counsel abided with 
us and we knew how to give counsel to you” 
(xrat nora ekac‘ at mez, gitac‘ak‘ tal k‘ez xrat); 
but now the Armenians “have fallen with eyes 
wide open, of our own accord, into a pit” (mezén 
aé‘awk‘ bac‘awk‘ ankak‘ i xorxorat). After this 
rueful admission, the commander is flayed alive; 
and his hide, stufféd with straw, is taken to the 
Fortress of Oblivion. 

Vasak’s intricate! retort forces his interlocutor 
to ask that the riddle be explained; and it works 
on several other, interlocking levels of thematic 
and poetic intricacy to which the skilled hearer 
of oral epic will have been attuned. Riddles, like 
those posed by the sorcerer Axti to the youngest 
of the Parthian Friya clan, Joist i Friyadn, in the 
short Pahlavi text named after the latter, are in 
Zoroastrian tradition not just a game but a deadly 
duel, resulting at the end of the narrative in the 
death and damnation of the wicked magician. 
Puzzles—a kind of visual riddling—are the stuff 
of high-level diplomatic confrontation, too, as 
in the Pahlavi Wizdrign i Catrang, “The Explana- 
tion of Chess”: the Indian king sends the game to 
the Sasanian Xusr6 I AndSag-ruwdn, demanding 
tribute if the Persian cannot figure it out. Fortu- 
nately the court sage Wuzurg-Mihr does so, and 
goes on to baffle and humble the Hindu monarch 
by sending him—a backgammon set. So this para- 
digm from the wisdom literature of the Ancient 
Near East generally and Iran in particular of the 
riddle informs confrontation between the Persian 
king and the Armenian general and presupposes 
the participation of a holy man or wise counselor: 
in this case it is St. Nersés, distinguished by his 
absence.?! 

Shapur’s mockery opens with the word atués, 
“fox”: this chief image provides the phonetic 
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code, the hypogram, to be recapitulated, divided, 
and elaborated in Vasak’s reply. It is justified by 
the Armenian prisoner’s short stature—but this is 
itself an epic topos. Josephus, writing in the first 
century a.p., relates in his Jewish Antiquities 
(Ioudaiké arkhaiologia, 18.314) a tale steeped in 
Iranian epic tradition: Asinaios and Anilaios, two 
brothers from Nehardea, Parthian Babylonia, are 
sons of a widow. Apprenticed to a weaver and pun- 
ished with a whipping, they react to the indignity 
(Gk. hubris) by obtaining weapons and gathering 
youths of the lower classes to fight with them. 
Calling themselves generals, they establish a for- 
tress and defeat a Parthian force. The Arsacid king 
Ardawan, duly impressed, invites them to court, 
but only Anilaios, the braver of the two, comes. 
When the courtiers mock the youth for his dimin- 
utive stature, Ardawan reproves them, saying the 
Jewish fighter has a soul greater than his body (hés 
meizona en téi parathesei parekhato tén psychén 
tou somatos).22 The rhyming names of the two 
recall Sanasar and Batdasar in the Armenian Epic 
of Sasun, as well as other unequal twins else- 
where; and of course the hero can be killed only 
by treachery. So in the Buzandaran the key word 
is reinforced by a stock image and setting. 

Vasak in his boastful reply to Shapur’s humil- 
iating taunt divides his own name in two, sug- 
gesting Shapur understands only half of it, and of 
him. Vas- echoes the final syllable of the word for 
“fox,” Armenian atués; while skay, “giant” (liter- 
ally, “Scythian”), corresponds to the second half, 
-sak, of his name. This verbal word play intro- 
duces a second, visual level of duality: the man 
of little stature, now a giant bestrides twin peaks, 
rather like the titanic woman in the dream-vision 
of Azdahak in the epic of Tigran whose progeny 
were to bring doom to Armenia’s foes. For the 
Armenian listener these must evoke Great and 
Little Ararat; and as for giants, the ones called 
k‘ajk‘ who imprisoned king Artawazd II, the son 
of Tigran the Great, were believed, well into early 
modern times, to dwell within the chasm of Azat 
Masik’, the greater of the two mountains, into 
which the doomed king fell. So Vasak’s explana- 
tion, that these are two kings whom he could de- 
feat when he stood still on his native ground, is 
an answer calculated to shame the Persian but to 
surprise and please the listener—not by shaming 
his ignorance but by adding a new meaning to the 
twin peaks, that of Armenia’s double adversaries, 
Persia and Rome, while recalling how in the epic 
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of Tigran the two other riders had sped north- 
wards against the barbarians of the Caucasus, and 
west again, against Rome. 

There ends Vasak’s boast, but not his speech. In 
epic the hero, whether a noble warrior or the king 
he serves, and often enough, both of them, will 
display a flaw of character such as impetuosity or 
hubris, and must have the benefit of the advice 
of a wise man or counselor. Homer supplies the 
long-winded Nestor, remote ancestor perhaps of 
Hamlet’s Polonius,?* in the Memorial of Zarér it 
is Jiamasp who soothes the violent anger of the 
Kayanian king, Vistasp; and Median Astyages and 
Parthian Ardawan have in their employ a staff of 
astrologers and Magi. In Armenia, only recently 
baptized, the Patriarch Nersés in the Buzan- 
daran bears not only the name of a yazata (Av. 
Nairy6.sangha-, Phl. Narseh) but the title of a Sa- 
sanian mdbedan mdbed: he is jatagov zrkeloc‘, 
cf. MPers. driydsan jadag-gow, “advocate of the 
poor,” i.e., the poor in spirit, the community of 
the faithful—Prof. Nina Garsoian established the 
derivation of the Armenian title from the Iranian 
one known in Sasanian sacerdotal usage. So it 
is he who dispenses xrat, “counsel,” the Arme- 
nian word, as is well known, itself a loan from 
MIr.; and Vasak uses the word twice in order to 
contrast it, and the metaphoric heights of the 
mountain from which he has fallen himself, to 
xorxorat, literally “a deep, deep pit”—as though, 
following the standard pattern of reduplicative 
formation in Armenian, the word had been some- 
thing like *xeratxerat to start with. The fact that 
Arm. xor, “deep,” from MIr. xwar, is etymologi- 
cally unrelated to Av. xratu-, Gk. kratos, etc., 
has never stopped Armenians from considering 
things deeply meaningful (xor-imast) or going on 
to powerful alliterating play in religious poetry, as 
in Xorhurd xorin, “Profound mystery,” the Hymn 
of vesting in the Church. 

There is a poignantly vainglorious aspect, too, 
to Vasak’s boast; and if he had listened to the 
counsel of Nersés he might have heard his pride 
compared to a mountain; and humility, not to a 
pit but to a valley, as in the sixth book of the Zo- 
roastrian Dénkard, which deals with counsel of 
wisdom: Mardoman xwéstan ne éagdad be gabr be 
kunisn, ée gabr harw ab i waréd pad-es be estéd 
“Men are to make of themselves not a mountain 
peak, but a valley, since all the water that rains 
into a valley stays there,” for a valley represents 
nobility of mind (ér-menignih), whilst a mountain 
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peak (éagad, cf. Arm. l-w éakat, “brow”) is ar- 
rogance and animosity towards the good (abar- 
menisnih ud weh-dusmanih).*4 So the images of 
Vasak’s boast become an occasion for a remorse- 
ful reflection on wisdom—again, nothing strange 
in epic, when one recalls how in the Histories of 
Herodotus, Croesus, about to be killed by Cyrus, 
remembered the wisdom of Solon. Pride as a high 
mountain and humility as a deep valley are com- 
monplaces: what is interesting here is the spe- 
cific employment of themes and images that are 
deeply resonant in shared Armenian and Iranian 
Zoroastrian epic. 

The collocation of xrad, “wisdom,” with pro- 
fundity, though intuitive to many traditions, can 
be traced in the particular case of the Zoroastrian 
sources to the very beginning—to the Gathas, 
where in Yasna 48.3 the Prophet Zarathustra 
declares, at vaédamndi vahista sasnanqm/ yqm 
hudé sasti asa ahurd/ spant6 vidvd yaécit gizra 
sanghdngh6/ 6wavas mazda vanghaus xrabwa 
manangho: “Now for the one who knows are 
the best of the commandments/ That the wise 
Lord decrees in Truth—/ Holy, knowing—which 
are the deep teachings:/ He becomes your like, 
Mazda, through the counsel of the Good Mind.” 
The verse rhetorically associates the pious man 
of insight with God Himself, even before de- 
claring him Mazda’s own likeness: the man is 
vaédamna-, “knowing,” and Ahura is vidvah-, 
“knower”; while the superlative “best” (vahista) 
of the divine strictures that belong to the knowing 
man, in the first strophe, is linked to the “good” 
(vanghau§) of the name of Vohu Manah, by whose 
agency counsel, xratu-, comes. Now these two 
characterizations of wisdom at the beginning 
and end of the verse are semantically related, and 
poetically linked, to the third one in the middle, 
“deep teachings” (giizra sanghdnghd): “teach- 
ings” and “strictures” are connected by sound 
and meaning, by the underlying verbal base sah-, 
“declare”; the nominative plural ending in -dngho 
of “teachings” anticipates and resonates with 
the genitive singular ending of Manah-; and that 
leaves the structural parallelism, equal syllable 
count, and rhyme of giizra “deep” and xrabwa “by 
counsel.” Profundity endures, not surprisingly, as 
an image in the tradition: the Zoroastrian book of 
Creation, the Bundahisn, compiled in the ninth 
century a.pD. but probably echoing Avestan usage, 
advertises itself as conveying saxwanihd i zofr ud 
abd, “utterances that are deep and miraculous.””5 
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The episode in the Buzandaran is a confronta- 
tion; and may be resolved accordingly into a se- 
ries of oppositional dualities. Arsak and Vasak are 
both in conflict with their powerful captor, Sha- 
pur. Both are strongion their native soil, but weak 
away from it. Vasak is divided within himself, 
within his own name: the present half is a fox, 
atués, short in stature; the former half was a gi- 
ant, skay, that bestrode two mountains and could 
bring both down to the ground. The reflection 
on the lost patriarch Nersés becomes an occa- 
sion twice to employ the word xrat, “wisdom,” to 
shape the pseudo-etymological but semantically 
potent figure, xorxorat, “deep, deep pit,” that 
again underscores the duality of height and depth 
but does so in a manner that undermines Vasak’s 
previous boast. The Buzandaran deals with the 
end of a dynasty, so it is apposite to introduce a 
tone of pathos and poignancy, as well as, perhaps, 
the spiritual and apocalyptic hope wisdom liter- 
ature offers.2° However it is also likely that there 
is a kind of ideological conflict within the text 
itself: the clash of old Arsacid heroic values with 
the new Christian ones represented by successive 
hermits and clerics. It is noteworthy that Argak’s 
father, Tiran, killed the holy man Daniel and was 
stigmatized as a sinner for the foul deed: he was 
later blinded for attempting to trick Sapuh-Varaz, 
the Sasanian marzpan of Atropaténé, into accept- 
ing another horse than the one the Persian had 
admired (3.20-21). The marzpan would not have 
known the difference, had Tiran’s own chamber- 
lain, P‘isak, not betrayed him. As noted above, 
Haig Berberian discerned in the latter episode the 
topos of the later bandit-epic of Kéroglu, “Son 
of the Blind Man,” a narrative that was to crys- 
tallize over a millennium later around the his- 
torical events of the Jalali uprisings against the 
Ottomans during the century-long series of wars 
between the Turks and the Safavids.2” The topos 
has sufficient weight to carry the tragic message 
of Arsacid decline; but the post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc logic of the narrative makes Tiran’s betrayal 
and humiliation condign retribution for his sin, 
as well. So we may deal with the intrusion of an 
authorial voice that is itself riven by conflicting 
values, by the ambivalence of a man bestriding, as 
it were, the peaks of two kinds of culture. 

One might reasonably ask about the expecta- 
tions and abilities of the audiences of these narra- 
tives. P‘awstos belonged partly to an oral culture 
still, and Xorenac’i, probably writing later, drew 
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his sources in part from one to whose enduring 
vitality he bears witness. The listener in such a 
culture has a sharp ear for punning and rhyme and 
kenning far more sophisticated than the simple 
remnants that persist—and, it is to be noted, are 
overwhelmingly oral!—as humor and riddle. They 
could pick out sound patterns the lazy reader is 
deaf to. They lay in wait for word tricks and caught 
them. They had strings of images, myths, topoi in 
their prodigious memories and expected them to 
be rehearsed, elaborated in the virtuoso manner 
of a good oud player launching into a taksim. So 
for example the story of Argak: we have left the 
poor Armenian king to his fate, but what happens 
to him? He is taken to Andimisk, the Fortress 
of Oblivion (I do not know whether Orwell was 
aware that the Sasanians had anticipated modern 
totalitarianism in making their enemies “un- 
persons”), where his faithful eunuch Drastamat 
(the Middle Persian word means “welcome” and 
one wonders whether it was a trade epithet) begs 
the Armenian’s captors to allow him a last feast 
with dancing girls. They relent, ArSak sits on his 
couch, lives a few final hours according to the 
manner of kings, and then stabs himself to death 
with a fruit knife. A pointless detail, one might 
think; yet in the Babylonian Talmud the Exilarch 
and the Sasanian king consume an ethrog (nowa- 
days, the name given to the citron employed on 
the feast of Succoth] together. It is an odd detail, 
two grown men, one powerful, the other vener- 
able, with a small citrus fruit between them. But 
it is not a bizarre incident, it is dessert: they have 
just feasted together and it was after lunch, af- 
ter taking some wine, that the pleasantly sated 
Iranian king was expected to consider petitions 
with favor. They are friends, then, enjoying a good 
moment, and at peace—the only weapon around 
(for you checked your weapons at the door, except 
perhaps for an Arm. nran, which I derive from 
Ir. *ni-rdna- “on the leg,” a basic, pocket-knife- 
sized dagger kept in a scabbard strapped to your 
thigh, or perhaps—as with New York City horse 
cops—shoved in the top of your riding boot) is the 
little fruit knife, bringing the leisurely pleasure 
of the meal to its conclusion. So the few words 
tossed off to describe the setting were enough to 
summon a full stage set of meaning for the Jew 
in Iranian Mesopotamia.2® And how tragically in- 
verted the image is in P’awstos, how brutal the 
pathos: the dessert is Argak’s last; the little blade, 
the instrument of his suicide. I was a giant once; 


now I am a fox. .. . The audience connected the 
contrasts in wording to the ironic contrasts of the 
setting. It is the consummate blending of the ver- 
bal and visual. 


The Hypograms and Dragon-battles 
of a Saint by the Sea 


The great mystic poet of the Christian Armenian 
tradition, St. Gregory of Narek (Grigor Narekac‘i, 
ca. 951-1003), lived opposite the island of Alt‘amar 
on the southern shore of lake Van, where, we re- 
call, Vahagn dives for dragons. His compilation 
of 95 prayers, the Matean otbergut ‘ean (“Book of 
Lamentation”), combines complex theological 
meditations with intricate poetic structures, lita- 
nies, and other structures designed to overwhelm 
and purify the sense and mind of the faithful. 
The book employs themes and images from both 
Scripture and native Armenian tradition, often on 
several levels of text and subtext. The poet em- 
ploys sophisticated strategies: hypogram, allitera- 
tive patterns, and, on one occasion, the placement 
of evocative and symbolic terms at points in the 
text so as to form a visual image to be perceived 
upon the written page. It is the most important 
and frequently studied native work of Armenian 
religious literature within the medieval corpus; 
the saint has attained folkloric status in bal- 
lads, supernatural properties are ascribed to the 
Matean, and individual chapters are employed as 
amulets, or copied in magical texts.2? 

In the eleventh chapter of the Matean, Gregory 
declares himself the least of those who confess 
in faith, but believes Christ can miraculously 
save even him (11.1): K‘anzi ziard oé‘ ardeawk‘ 
€‘k‘nat k‘an zban: ew i mt‘ut‘ené erkewanut ‘ean 
xawari zteal: ew Astucov awzandakeal ew aw- 
gneal sirt metawori, or and marmnapés cicateln 
at nmin hecé hogepés. Or t‘épét i hambarjmané 
barjrut‘ean geragunic‘n storasuzeal canrut‘eamb 
yandndayin vhin xorxorat gboyn korcanman, 
noragiwt metawk‘n anjreleawk‘, uni ew n&xar 
ngulic’, p‘rkut‘eanc‘ kenac‘ hpawor ibr kay- 
cakn lusoy pahec‘eal i mits ew yogi orpés zhurn 
nSanawor ew zarmanawor t‘anjramac, hrasiwk‘ 
makardeal vehin hramani i yataks nerk‘ins 
nirheal jrhoroc‘n. “For what can be finer than 
this word, purified of the dark and murk of doubt, 
and the heart of the sinner that, helped and as- 
sisted by God, laughs in body but cries in its soul. 
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For although he is plunged down heavily from 
the elevation of height into the profound abyssal 
chasm of the pit of perdition by new contrivances 
of sin no water can wash away, still he grasps the 
reliquary of the rays of radiance, tangible to the 
salvation of his life, like a lightning bolt of light, 
preserved in mind and soul, like the fire, signal 
and miraculous, congealed to thickness, coagu- 
lant by the commands of the One above, sleep- 
ing on the innermost floor of the depths of the 
waters.” 

The pericope deals with multiple oppositions: 
damnation and salvation, light and dark, height 
and depth, fire and water, solid and liquid. The 
etymon erk- “two” of Arm. erkewanut‘iwn 
“doubt” at the beginning signals these; and the 
qualifying zt-em, “separate, purify” suggests spir- 
itual birth. We are in familiar mythological terri- 
tory now, though in a Christian universe. So the 
multiply marked watery abysses, called xorxorat 
here as in P‘awstos, mean not profound wisdom 
but the fallen state of a sinner. The height above 
is marked twice by Arm. barj-, “high,” cf. the 
Hara barazaiti/Barzokhara of Anahita/Anahit; 
and there is an additional paronomastic play 
on Veh, “the lofty or good One,” God, and vih, 
“chasm.” Arm. n&sxar can be either a remnant or 
relic, or a piece of communion bread, the latter 
to figure in a legend of the saint's Drachenkampf 
to be considered presently; its first part is allit- 
eratively tied to nSoyl, “beam” and ngan, “sign” 
(very often used as the Holy Sign, the Cross) in 
the next verse. Now the light the sinner grasps 
in the watery depths is twice qualified as t‘anjra- 
mac, “thick-congealed” and makard-eal, “coagu- 
lated.” Both these terms in Arm. refer specifically 
to milk: makart-em means to make mac-un, 
“yogurt”—so an allusion to birth, perhaps, in the 
milky sea nourished by the Lady upon her moun- 
tain above its wide shores? And as to fire burning 
in water, one remembers the labor in the sea grip- 
ping the reed, along whose shaft fire rose up, and 
Vahagn darted forth. All this, as we have seen, 
was encoded into premonitory dream visions; 
and Gregory chooses to conclude the passage 
with the soul presently to wake and be saved— 
not overthrown, this is an inversion of the old 
heroic topos—lying fast asleep (nirh-eal).3° 

The divine figure who may be said to be the hy- 
pogram of the Narek is not Vahagn, of course, de- 
spite the apparent allusions in the above passage 
to the connected themes and images of the hymn 
of his nativity; but God, Arm. Astuac. The word 
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is of uncertain etymology, though the traditional 
one, from (h)ast-em, “make” with a parallel has- 
tuac, may be right. (Another Volksetymologie, 
from ast éac, “he led here,” is certainly falsch.) So 
in 3.1, after a series of both positive and apophatic 
litanies describing God, the author declares Him 
vkayeal anun,/ Gasak k‘atc‘rut‘ean,/ bazak 
berkrut‘ean,/ hastic‘ hogwoc‘ hac‘ “witnessed 
name,/ taste of sweetness,/ cup of happiness,/ 
creator of the souls’ bread.” The first phrase in- 
timates that God’s name is to be mentioned; the 
next two allude to the body and blood of Christ; 
and the third encodes the word (H)Ast-u (=0+w)- 
ac, Astuac, “God” as anticipated, evenly across 
three terms metonymically representing the 
Holy Trinity. First is the Creator, hast- + suffix of 
agent -ic‘ for God the Father, then the gen. pl. of 
hogi, “spirit,” for the Holy Spirit, and finally hac‘, 
“bread,” for the incarnate Son, Jesus Christ. 
Armenian folklore is rich in legends about Greg- 
ory of Narek. According to one, the saint, having 
proved his piety to a band of inquisitors, sends 
them home with the gift of fire burning in a jar 
of water—a miracle adumbrated by the wondrous 
image in his own iteration of the hymn of Vahagn 
that we have seen. The source of another is very 
recent: a MS of a.p. 1837 written at Astrakhan’, 
on the northern shore of the Caspian: A childless 
couple from the isle of Ait‘amar, a few miles off 
the coast of Lake Van, visit Narek and pray at the 
grave of the saint for a child. When a son is born 
to them, they name him Gregory after the saint; 
and in his seventh year they take him on pilgrim- 
age to the monastery. But their boat is blown 
many miles off course and young Gregory falls 
overboard near ArééS—a city mostly submerged 
by the rising waters of Van, a sort of Armenian 
Dunwich—and a sea monster attacks him. Greg- 
ory holds off the creature with his staff, takes the 
child to the sea bottom, and makes a tent of his 
cope and crozier. He makes the sign of the Cross 
(nSan) and the refuge is flooded with light. Once 
a week, St. Gregory gives his namesake a piece of 
n&sxar, communion bread, to eat. Meanwhile the 
boy’s parents cry so much they lose their sight; 
and friends persuade them to visit Narek again 
to pray for healing: When they arrive, not only is 
their blindness cured, but they see their boy sit- 
ting on the saint’s tomb, hale and hearty though 
dripping wet. Here is a story cultivated from the 
epic-steeped vision of chapter 11, with the miss- 
ing heroic Drachenkampf added to the undersea 
plunge. That, too, finds support in the text of the 
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Matean: in the 82nd chapter, Narekac’i writes 
that hermits “heroically” (ariabar) help the soul 
to escape the laynacawal cp‘anac‘ asxarhis covu, 
“the broad-swelling breakers of the sea of this 
world”, even as God saves them i Zaneac‘ keré‘ac‘ 
gazanac‘ ew kam yatamanc‘ vigapac‘ “from the 
fangs of devouring beasts and from the teeth of 
dragons”, desiring that we be raised (veracil), not 
sink (ankimil), emerging i xoroc‘ andndoc‘ i loys 
berkrut ‘ean “from the deep abysses into the light 
of happiness.”3! The symbolism of the religious 
hymn that infuses the heroic epic cycles of Zo- 
roastrian Armenia has thus made the transition, 
not only into Christian mystical poetry, but from 
formal writing back to the source from which 
that writing had emerged—into the living folk- 
lore of the country. 


Magic Mountain and Milky Sea 


Magic spells take full advantage, of course, of ev- 
ery possibility the sound-pattern of a strophe pro- 
vides, since the overt intent is to overwhelm the 
senses and mesmerize the hearer, the client, or 
the target of sorcery. And, as is well known, magic 
by its very antinomian nature will draw upon lo- 
cal, pagan, folkloric, mythological resources that 
canonical texts generally (though by no means 
always, as we have seen with the Narek) recoil 
fastidiously from. A variant of an Armenian spell 
against the evil eye attested in several closely 
similar versions reads as follows:32 


O#éun k‘ez Mariam, mer Mariam,/ Ela i satin 
Alalia [or Galilea],/Mta i dasn Amasia,//Amasia 
cov ma kar,/Catana vra bun ma kar,/Bnin méja 
6j ma kar,//Oskun t‘asa kt‘ec‘i,/Arcat‘é t‘asa 
makrt‘ec,/Pacik ma panir zarki://Ask‘ anotin 
keruc‘i,/C‘ar ask‘a €at‘i,Car sirta patti://P‘usa, 
tatasa mtne €‘ar ask‘a:/Tututututu. 

“Greeting to thee, Mary, mother Mary./I went up 
on the mountain Alalia [or Galilea],/ I entered the 
valley Amasia.// In Amasia there was a sea,/ Upon 
the tree there was a nest:/ In the nest there was 
a snake.// I milked and filled the golden bowl,/ I 
made curd of it in the silver bowl/ And put a piece 
of cheese within.// I gave it to the evil eye caster 
to eat./ May the evil eye split;/ May the evil heart 
burst,// And thorns and tares stab the evil eye.// 
Tu tu tu tu tu!” Here Mary sits in the place of 
Anahit on Tabor instead of Ararat, above a valley 
in Armenia where there is a sea whose milk may 
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be obtained and coagulated (makart-em) to make 
a potion against evil. 


And against a loss of appetite, the magicians 
of VatarSapat, in the shadow of mount Ararat, 
chant:34 


Gnac‘i cova:/ covn ér cirani,/ Covi mijin cat kar:/ 
Cain ér cirani./ Cati vra Cutk‘ kar:/ Cutk‘n ér 
cirani./ Ctk‘an vra bun kar./ Bunn ér cirani./ Bni 
mijin ¢ut kar:/ Cutn ér cirani.// Anotk‘ni ela,/ 
Andanak mort‘ec‘'i,/ Anzxa kul tvec‘i,/ Petrosi 
matazaza ktrec ‘i. 


“I went to the sea (cov):/ the sea was purple 
(cirani)./ In the sea there was a tree:/ The tree 
was purple./ On the tree there was a branch:/ The 
branch was purple./ On the branch there was a 
nest:/ The nest was purple./ In the nest there was 
a bird:/ The bird was purple.// I climbed without 
feet,/ I skinned it without a knife,/ I ate it with- 
out disgust,/ And stopped Peter’s gagging.” The 
alliterative poetics of the color of Vahagn’s sea 
seems to have mesmerized the conjuror. 


Ancient Dreaming 


During the peaceful protests that followed the 
Iranian general elections in the summer of 2009, a 
woman painter identified by the false name Negin 
by her friend, a journalist writing anonymously, 
was attacked and severely beaten by the basi- 
jis—the paramilitary young thugs employed by 
the régime. She described a dream she had while 
recuperating: “I was sitting in the mountains 
and looking at two peaks in front of me. It was a 
placid scene. Suddenly, the peaks began to trem- 
ble, and rocks and snow fell off and landed nearby. 
The trembling grew more intense and then the 
mountains split in two and collapsed, and there 
was a great cloud of dust in the sky. When the 
dust settled, I could see beyond the ruins of the 
mountains. There, on the plain, very small and 
far away, I saw different types of military equip- 
ment: jeeps and tanks and rocket launchers on 
wheels being driven around.” The article contin- 
ues, “Negin had asked several friends what they 
thought her dream meant. They had all said that 
the collapse of the mountains represented the col- 
lapse of the Islamic Republic’s claims to divine 
legitimacy. The plain full of tanks and guns rep- 
resented the militarization of society, the victory 
of the Revolutionary Guard and the Basij.’34 We 
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have pursued over the centuries and across the 
kindred traditions of Zoroastrian Armenia and 
Iran a recurrent and fairly consistent archetypal 
pattern within the social context of its literary 
performance, its association with the sacred, and 
its interpretation by the wise. It involves a dream 
vision, often a divinized and titanic woman rep- 
resenting fertility, a magic mountain, the triad of 
heaven, earth, and sea, images and scenes of war, 
and the subsequent explanation of the dream as 
signifying the withdrawal of divine fortune from 
a tyrant. In Armenian tradition, from the Arta- 
xiad epic cycle of the second century s.c. to mod- 
ern legendry about a Christian mystic and saint, 
the narrative pattern is seen actively to encode 
both the phonetic and lexical marked signals of 
the hymn of the birth of the Zoroastrian yazata 
Vora0rayna/Vahagn and to recapitulate the act 
that defines his victorious heroism: the slaying of 
the dragon that personifies misrule: the vigap or 
aZdahak. The dream vision of a modern Tehrani 
woman, imbued with both her collective cultural 
inheritance and her particular artistic sensibility, 
is a remarkable example of the persistence of po- 
etic memory, articulating new forms of political 
resistance in an ancient land. 

Her vision does not allude to the ancient god 
of victory whose presence intricately pervades 
the Armenian dossier; but he, too, figures in the 
Iranian texts. Prof. Sir Harold Bailey published 
at the end of the volume of his Ratanbai Katrak 
lectures, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth- 
Century Books, a Pahlavi poem composed after 
the Muslim conquest whose author longs for the 
advent of the messianic Bahram |i.e., Vara8rayna/ 
Vahagn) the worker of wonders (warzdwand), 
who is to appear on a white elephant, rather like 
the house of Sasan in the vision of the Karnamag. 
This Bahram, even if his model was at first, as 
Czeglédy suggested, the late Sasanian rebel of 
Arsacid lineage, Bahram Cobin, has become the 
central figure of modern Parsi Zoroastrian apoca- 
lypticism. Professor Bailey, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, emphasized throughout his work as few 
Iranists do the importance of Armenian studies 
to the discipline; and Prof. Mary Boyce, the gi- 
ant scholar of ancient and modern Zoroastrian- 
ism, invited me after her first Ratanbai Katrak 
lecture at Oxford to write on Zoroastrianism in 
Armenia, under her supervision. Legend now in- 
herits her: the powerful goddess of fertile schol- 
arship bestriding the snow-capped summits of 
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knowledge—as Highgate hill seemed in winter 
as I trudged towards our tutorial—and I watched 
her shred my essays as a Mede or Parthian might 
contemplate the imminent loss of his throne. But 
afterwards there was tea, and her fruit cake, and 
the warmth of her'conversation, and her stead- 
fast, stubborn love for everything Zoroastrian. For 
her, and for her pupils, that heritage is not only 
a religion, but a whole civilization. My adviser 
in Armenian at Oxford, and several fellow stu- 
dents at my alma mater, Columbia, had insisted 
discouragingly that the material for the research 
I had begun, on Zoroastrianism in Armenia, was 
too sparse to prove a thing, maybe even nonexis- 
tent. They were wrong, she was right, as she was 
right about so many things, right in her impas- 
sioned assertion of the integrity and continuity of 
the Zoroastrian tradition, right in her impeccable 
standards of scholarship and probity, right in her 
unassailable dignity and personal courtesy and 
kindness. I am deeply grateful for the honor to 
have presented to you, on English soil once again, 
this opusculum to her immortal soul. 


Appendix 


A number of the Armenian texts preserved from 
antiquity down to modern times in which we 
find the name of the god Vahagn as hypogram 
and the cluster of images associated with him 
as locus princeps include narrations of dreams. I 
would like to propose that the methods employed 
in studying the texts may be applied also to the 
question of dreams and their interpretation itself. 
Ancient cultures, including Iran, attributed great 
practical importance to the dream. It was often 
believed that a dream was a message sent by a 
god; though Penelope in her remarkable speech 
in the Odyssey abdut the gates of ivory and horn 
reminds us that dreams (like the gods them- 
selves) can lie to man as well as tell him secret 
truths. Perhaps it was such a feeling of ambiguity 
about dreaming that led to the demonization by 
the Zoroastrians of the female supernatural be- 
ing BuSyasta: it is possible she began her career 
as a goddess of sleep and became the demoness 
of sloth, though in Judaeo-Persian busdsf, de- 
demonized but also demoted to common noun, 
means “sleep” once more. 

The dream-interpreter seems to have been ex- 
pected to be clairvoyant: the MIr. raz “secret” 
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of the Arm. 1-w eraz, “dream,” was not just the 
symbolism but the vision itself—the sage often 
had to tell the dreamer what it was the latter had 
dreamed. But even without such feats, dreams 
possessed great power and were central to reli- 
gion and politics. In the Gathds, the twin spirits 
of good and evil become manifest to Zarathustra 
xvafend, “by means of a dream.” This vision 
of a dualistic cosmogony may be echoed in the 
beginning of the Hermetic Poimandres; and, 
probably through the transmission of Iranian lore 
by Armenians to Balkan sectarians, we find a 
similar picture of the antagonistic spirits at the 
beginning of time in the dream of Prince Vladi- 
mir in the old Russian spiritual poem, the Rime 
of the Book of the Dove and in a still more re- 
cent dream of the same kind recorded by a leader 
of the dissident Molokan sect.35 In the former 
case, the attribution of the dream to the very 
monarch who presided over the baptism of Rus’ 
and the nation’s entry into the communion of 
the Orthodox Church is tendentious, since little 
could be more overtly heretical than a dualistic 
cosmology. In the latter case, having a dream of 
a dualistic cosmology at once endows that vision 
with supernatural sanction, for dream is a kind 
of prophecy and also absolves the dreamer of any 
guilt that might be incurred by the accusation of 
heresy. Heresy is kat’ exokhén a choice; but the 
dream is an unconscious, unwilling act.36 

The cosmological revelatory dream is of obvi- 
ous significance, since everything, literally, flows 
from the beginnings of the world and knowledge 
of such beginnings is power. Among the topics 
and texts considered dangerous and forbidden to 
Jews of the early Rabbinic period was ma‘aseh 
beresith, “matters of Creation.” A heterodox cos- 
mogony, like that of the Molokans, undermines 
everything else. 

Monitory dreams come in various kinds: the 
ones we have discussed are portents of doom 
vouchsafed to kings. In the Agathangelos, the 
principal source for the conversion of the Arme- 
nians, a woman repeatedly sees an arhawirk‘ in 
which she is commanded to feed the imprisoned 
St. Gregory. The word now means “terror” but 
seems to have had the specialized sense of iden- 
tical dreams in which one is commanded in an 
increasingly terrifying manner to do something 
or else suffer dire consequences. A common as- 
pect of such a dream across cultures in the Near 
East is its repetition; and we have seen one such. 


But dreams foretelling good news can be equally 
potent: Assyrian armies marching to battle were 
emboldened (or so official records claim) by their 
king’s dream, duly propagandized, of victory. 

These dreams are of wide social impact, but 
what of the more private variety? Armenians, like 
other Near Eastern peoples, buy and use dream 
books (erazahan). These are for the most part 
simple glossaries of images and events (apples, 
cypress trees, lions, weddings, that sort of thing) 
with fixed meanings. They derive ultimately from 
the Oneirocritica of Artemidorus with many 
Byzantine and Islamic intermediaries. A recently 
printed Erazahan from Beirut advertises itself as 
“new” because it includes images like “elevator” 
(Arm. verelak, a calque on the French) that did 
not exist in olden times. It also displays some nu- 
ance in its approach, urging the dreamer to con- 
sider the conditions (paymanner) of the time of 
his dream (sleeping it off, sleeping on a hard bed, 
etc.) and to remember that dreams concerning re- 
cent everyday events have no deep symbolic sig- 
nificance. The implication is that a dream that 
reflects some immediate circumstance, or regur- 
gitates a commonplace experience, does not go 
deep enough to warrant close attention—whether 
or not it induces anxiety, provides catharsis, or 
causes some other reaction. In literary terms, it 
lacks high significance. 

So even a traditional, rather pedestrian man- 
ual of dream interpretation acknowledges that 
the dreamer does have a role in his dream. He is 
not merely the passive recipient vessel of a fully 
formed vision from outside. Artemidorus, too, 
recognized that the soul shaped the dream it re- 
ceived—it was, to use the later Freudian term, the 
dream censor. And the Armenian Erazahan also 
emphasizes that some dream images are more 
symbolically, meaningfully potent than others— 
and that these are more widely shared than the 
immediate, private stock of personal iconography 
available to the dreamer. Such a view, which, one 
must assume, goes back to traditional concep- 
tions, is a recognition in its way of the same phe- 
nomena and processes that C. G. Jung was to call 
the archetypal imagery of the collective uncon- 
scious. We shall return to these matters presently. 

Allied to the belief that a dream came from a 
god was the practice of sleeping in a temple (incu- 
bation, enkoimesis) in the hope that the resident 
divinity might provide an effective dream—most 
often, having to do with recovery from a disease. 
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Healing through the help of some supernatural 
agency was a fundamental concern before the ad- 
vances of modern medicine; and Zoroastrians, for 
instance, still employ nirangs and the ArdibeheSt 
YaSt (spells enclosing an Avestan mantra, and the 
hymn to the Bounteous Immortal ASa Vahi8ta, 
Best Righteousness). Matters of love and marriage 
were a close second in order of importance. Cer- 
tainly the existing corpus of defixiones from the 
Mediterranean world suggests this. In the case of 
Iran, Athenaeus in the Deipnosophistai mentions 
that Zariadris and Odatis fell in love by dreaming 
of each other and the Persians paint the story in 
their temples. Quite aside from the reliability of 
the report—how did Athenaeus know what the 
Persians were doing in their temples?—and the 
paucity of evidence (the frescoes at Kuh-i Khwaja 
don’t tell the story; and the Sogdian frescoes are 
in homes, not temples), the Greek writer does 
not explain why the Persians did this. Avestan 
Zairivairi and Middle Iranian Zarér (and Arme- 
nian Zareh(r), a royal name of the second century 
B.c.) are two different forms, but it would seem 
that at some stage they came to be used of the 
same scriptural and epic hero.3’ In the archaiz- 
ing Pahlavi text The Memorial of Zarér, the 
pagan Chionites tell the Iranians under threat 
of war to give up the newly-adopted Good Reli- 
gion of Mazda worship. The sage Jamasp informs 
Zarathu&tra’s royal patron, Wistasp, that the lat- 
ter’s brother, Zarér, will die if the king accepts 
the challenge. Though distressed and angry, the 
king accepts the sacrifice a just war requires. The 
episode, a pivotal one in Iranian Heilsgeschichte, 
thus has much in common with the theme of 
the Indian Bhagavad Gita;38 so there would have 
been good reasons to paint scenes from the life 
of the noble Zarér in a shrine. Thus, portraying 
an important Avestan figure in a temple with his 
queen might not have had anything to do with 
incubation, and there is no testimony that Iranian 
Zoroastrians slept in fire temples. Armenians 
might have done so, though: the temple of the 
Zoroastrian yazata Tir bore the epithet erazam- 
oyn, which probably means either “connected to 
dreaming” or “dream-interpreting.”39 And in the 
seventh century the Armenian scholar Anania 
of Sirak, to whose authorship is attributed the 
magical text Vec‘ hazareak (“The Book of the Six 
Thousand”) fell asleep in a chapel at Trebizond 
and asked a shining youth—the incarnate Sun— 
whether there are people in the Antipodes. It is a 
cosmological question; and Anania’s account of 
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his dream introduces an angelus interprans, who 
cites the book of Job and replies to the dreamer’s 
query that no, there are not.‘° 

For centuries, seekers of a visionary dream with 
its interpreting angel have chanted an Aramaic 
spell that apparently includes a corrupted form 
of the Aramaic tamaggé§, “you will magianize,” 
which could mean something either quite gen- 
erally magical or something more specifically 
Zoroastrian, given the proximity of speakers of 
the language in late antiquity to Sasanian Zoro- 
astrians. The latter possibility is not wholly un- 
reasonable, considering that the word is found 
in the Manichaean, Hymn of the Pearl, with its 
strong cultural and lexical Parthian influences— 
the prince-hero is to vanquish the dragon who 
keeps the sought after pearl of great price, by 
“magianizing” him.*! The spell comes towards 
the beginning of the Ghdyat al-hakim, a vast 
Arabic magical compendium known to the medi- 
aeval West as the Picatrix, which enumerates the 
spirits of the decans, planets, and zodiacal signs, 
the angels of the days of the week, and so on, 
with prescriptions about what times are propi- 
tious for what activities, how invocations ought 
to be made, to whom, with what compounds of 
incense, and so on. The idea is that a magic act, 
including, it would seem, the request for a particu- 
lar dream, has to involve manipulation of harmo- 
nies and correspondences on a cosmic scale. This 
corresponds well to the instructions given in the 
pseudo-Maimonidean Megillat setarim, “Scroll 
of secrets” studied by Prof. Moshe Idel for Se’élat 
hal6m, “asking for a dream.” The text forms a 
continuum starting with the letters and words of 
the Sefer yetsira, the “Book of Creation”: these 
are linked to the roles of angels, the positions of 
planets, the practice of fasting, etc. So the dream, 
itself intended to convey secret wisdom, is itself 
linked to a vast interlocking system of secretive 
and powerful cosmological affinities.42 One can 
easily see why Jewish texts prohibited access to 
the ma ‘aseh berésit, the matters of the beginning- 
time of the world, to the insufficiently prepared 
or improperly motivated. 

To return, however, to the motif of love and the 
shared dream: the latter seems to be a common 
topos of romance. We have seen a Perso-Greek ex- 
ample; and the Indian Kathdsaritsdgara has King 
Vikramaditya and the maiden Malayavati fall in 
love by each seeinlg the other in a dream. This 
theme, suggested Roger Caillois, points beyond 
the mere structure of literary artifice to a more 
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important issue. The fiction of a shared dream is 
a manner of compensating for the intrinsic loneli- 
ness of the act of dreaming, the impossibility of 
even reviewing and verifying and accurately re- 
cording what one has dreamed.*? “If you dream 
alone, it’s just a dream./ If you dream together, it’s 
reality,’ says a Brazilian folk song.44 In Vladimir 
Nabokov’s novel Pnin, the lonely Russian émigré 
professor and his son Victor break through their 
shells of alienation by dreaming, unbeknownst to 
each other, the same dreams. Real life does not 
provide such experiences of transcendence, when 
unconscious meets unconscious and the awful 
and essential loneliness of every soul with respect 
to every other, is overcome. But dreaming for all 
its isolation is still social, since whatever another 
learns of it, comes by way of language and narra- 
tive technique, and these are by their nature not 
isolated, but part of the culture. 

So when we examine a dream we are always 
and inevitably studying a text, hearing a narra- 
tive. By its very nature as an expression of the 
unconscious, the dream is not something even 
the dreamer himself can ever consciously experi- 
ence, unlike, say, a walk in the country. Even to 
him the dream is a recollection framed in words. 
And the dream itself, shaped as it is by a human 
mind, may itself develop around words rather as 
Saussure suggested certain texts do. In his Inter- 
pretation of Dreams Sigmund Freud suggests as 
much: “There is no need to be astonished at the 
part played by words in dream-formation. Words, 
since they are the nodal points of numerous ideas, 
may be regarded as predestined to ambiguity; and 
the neuroses (e.g., in framing obsessions and pho- 
bias), no less than dreams, make unashamed use 
of the advantages thus offered by words for pur- 
poses of condensation and disguise.” By using 
words as nodes, or as starting points of marked 
strings (e.g., erku > erkin > erkir > erkn and erknér 
> erkar; cirani, cov > ciranazgest, etc.)—which 
amounts to the same thing since speech is lin- 
ear—the dreamer or narrator of a culturally signif- 
icant dream is doing consciously in his narrative 
of recollection what his unconscious, if Freud is 
right, has probably done already. So the dream 
narrative has a special significance in that it is a 
real meeting point between those two poles of the 
mind, the conscious and the unconscious. 

Freud’s insight about the propensity of words 
to condense and disguise—to conceal—in dreams 
may be extended to the activity of the dream- 
interpreter, the Sasanian xwamnwizdr, whose 


skill is precisely to reveal that which is inherently 
a veiled secret (one recalls that the Armenian word 
eraz, “dream,” comes from Middle Iranian raz, 
“secret,” in the first place). The dreams of Asty- 
ages are nightmares, crises—and it is just at times 
of crisis in a society that the esoteric is violated 
and unveiled, that apocalypses are advertised and 
proclaimed. The otherworldly and symbolic be- 
comes actual. The dreams we have examined 
belong to cycles of epic; and the events of epic 
lie inherently in a closed and completed past he- 
roic age. In Psalm 126, the children of Israel sing, 
Be-Savad Adonai et Sivat Tsiyy6n hayyini ke- 
hdlemim/ Az yemdlé sehégq pina a-les6néna rina, 
“When the Lord returned the captivity of Zion we 
were as dreamers:/ Then our mouths were filled 
with laughter; and our tongues, with song.” But 
in the post-heroic era of a long, dark exile Yehuda 
Halevi, determined as he was to return home, 
could no longer connect the unconscious arche- 
type of the imaginal world to the realia of poetic 
speech: Be-Siv Sevat Tsiyyon haya ke-hdlém/ 
U-be-héqits6 én potér halomé, “At the return 
of Zion he was as a dreamer;/ And at his waking 
there is no interpreter of his dream.” Dream is a 
lesser form of prophecy; and the gates of prophecy 
are closed. There may be no remedy for the lone- 
liness of the soul. The heroic age may be sealed 
in an infinitely receding past, since nobody alive 
ever saw it. The gates of prophecy are closed: we 
may speak decorously to God in a temple, but if 
we aver that God also speaks to us, we will soon 
be speaking to doctors. Yet art, as Friedrich Nietz- 
sche declared, saves us from the truth. So hopes 
of revelation, of union, of return, are delivered 
through dream in the artifice of written fiction. 
One way or another, suffering humanity finds its 
opiate; and the creative artist, the delight of in- 
vention and the glory of poetic speech.*® 


Notes 


1. J. Starobinski, Words upon Words: The Anagrams 
of Ferdinand de Saussure, trans. O. Emmer (New Ha- 
ven, 1979), p. 22. The revolutionary discoveries by Pro- 
fessor Martin Schwartz of the University of California, 
Berkeley, in the application and development of this 
method, are transforming our understanding of the 
Gadas. 

2. Ibid., p. 18. 

3. Ibid., pp. 33, 43. 

4. Ibid, p. 95. 
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5. Movsés Xorenac‘i, Patmut‘iwn Hayoc', ed. 
M. Abetean and S. Yarut'iwnean (Tiflis, 1913), pp. 85- 
86. The standard translation and commentary is that 
of R. W. Thomson, Moses Khorenats‘i, History of the 
Armenians (Cambridge, Mass., 1978). 

6. See J. R. Russell, “Carmina Vahagni,” Acta An- 
tiqua 32.3-4 (1989), pp. 317-30, repr. Armenian and 
Iranian Studies, Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2004) (hereafter AIS), pp. 357-70. 
On the yazata in Armenia generally, see J. R. Russell, 
Zoroastrianism in Armenia, Harvard Iranian Series 5 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1987). 

7. For a study of these patterns see J. R. Russell, 
“Sound as Symbol: The Case in Pagan and Armenian 
Christian Poetics,” Le Muséon 109.1-2 (1996), pp. 113- 
26, repr. AIS, pp. 713-26. 

8. See J. R. Russell, “The Epic of the Pearl,” Revue 
des Etudes Arméniennes 28 (2001-2002), pp. 29-100, 
repr. AIS, pp. 1261-1332. 

9. One of these is the elegy of the dying Artaxias, 
preserved by Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, himself a 
distant scion of the Arsacids: see J. R. Russell, “Some 
Iranian Images of Kingship in the Armenian Artaxiad 
Epic,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 20 (1986-1987), 
pp. 253-70, repr. AIS, pp. 157-74. It contains several of 
the word-images of the hymn of the birth of Vahagn: 
cux, “smoke”; vazel “run”; and p‘ot, here a fluted pipe 
as “trumpet” rather than “stalk.” These may be fortu- 
itous, but at the least it may be suggested that they are 
small signals of the stock vocabulary of a single large 
epic cycle. 

10. Onthe relationship of the Armenian epic cycles 
to the Nartz, with a specific case of borrowing from 
Armenian, see most recently J. R. Russell, “Argawan: 
The Indo-European Memory of the Caucasus,” Jour- 
nal of Armenian Studies 8.2 (Fall, 2007 [2006}), pp. 
110-47. 

11. The name of the mythical “sea of wide shores” 
VourukaSa is rendered into the Sanskrit translation 
of the Avesta as ksirasamudra-, “milky sea,” as Prof. 
Martin Schwartz has noted; and the mythical seas of 
shamans of the Hindu Kush are milky, too. This would 
suggest either that Iranian tradition acquired this addi- 
tional mythological and folkloric dimension, reflected 
in medieval Zoroastrian learning, or that the Sanskrit 
term is a window into a very ancient topos either 
shared by Iranians and their neighbors or, more likely, 
diffused into Iran and eastwards from ancient Anato- 
lia. The singular abundance of Armenian and Kurdish 
references to magical milky springs makes the latter 
suggestion attractive. It is, however, just as possible 
that various cultures look back to a paradisiacal pri- 
mordial age when the seas were as sweet and nourish- 
ing as mother’s milk, rather than cold, salty, stormy, 
and dark—and human imagination in divers times and 
places acted similarly in shaping the archetype of this 
facet of mythical geography. 
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12. In much the same way Arm. jerba-kal, “arrest,” 
lit. “have by the hand)” possibly a calque upon Middle 
Iranian dast-graw-, describes how captors lead their 
prisoners on Iranian bas-reliefs. 


13. See, most recently, O. M. Chunakova, transcrip- 
tion, translation, introduction, commentary, and glos- 


sary, Kniga deianii Ardashira syna Papaka (Karnamag 
i ArdeSir 1 Papakdn), Pamiatniki pis’mennosti vostoka 
78 (Moscow, 1987). I have transcribed and translated 
the text here myself, from the edition of Edalji Kersaspji 
Antia, Karnadmak-i Artakhshir Papakan (Bombay, 
1900). 

14. See J. R. Russell, “The Lost Epic of Tigran: A 
Reconstruction Based upon the Fragments,” AIS, pp. 
1031-50. 

15. Movsés Xorenac‘i, Patmut‘iwn Hayoc‘, ed. 
M. Abetean and S. Yarut‘iwnean (Tiflis, 1913), pp. 
74-77. 

16. On his parallel in Armenia, see J. R. Russell, 
“The Armenian Shrines of the Black Youth (t‘ukh ma- 
nuk),” Le Muséon 111.3-4 (1998), pp. 319-43, repr. AIS, 
pp. 925-49. 

17. See M.L. West| Indo-European Poetry and Myth 
(Oxford, 2007), p. 260 and n. 71. 

18. P‘awstos, 4.2, barengans barehambawk‘ bar- 
egorck‘“with good signs, good renown, good deeds” in 
battle: see J. R. Russell, “Problematic Snake Children 
of Armenia,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 25 (1994), 
pp. 77-96, esp. p. 81, repr. AIS, pp. 621-40. 

19. Arm. patuhas-em, from MI. patifras-, will have 
had at this time the sense of severe interrogation, ap- 
propriate to their dread interview. The translations are 
mine; but one may consult the monumental transla- 
tion and study by N.|G. Garsoian, The Epic Histories 
(Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk‘), Harvard Armenian Texts 
and Studies 8 (Cambridge, Mass., 1989). The suggestion 
that Arm. *buzand means “epic history” rests upon 
the inherently unstable foundation of a hypothetical 
compound word in Iranian proposed by Prof. Anahit 
Perikhanian. Though her suggestion may be right, one 
cannot dismiss on present evidence the simpler and 
traditional derivation from “Byzantine”—and Faustus 
is certainly not an Armenian name! 

20. The Armenians, according to Xorenac‘i, traced 
their legendary descent to, among others, Paroyr Skay- 
ordi, i.e., “Partatua (“Able in battle”) the Scythian’s 
Son.” This would argue for a secure etymology of skay 
or hskay, “giant,” from “Scythian.” Were a derivation 
from Ir. kavi-, as Prof. Martin Schwartz has suggested 
in correspondence, to be sought, one might expect the 
earlier, and northwestern, MIr. kaw to be the form en- 
tering Armenian. We may indeed encounter it in the 
ancient toponym Kavakert (kav seems to be the com- 
mon noun “clay” in, other place names with the ele- 
ment, e.g., Kavablur “Clay Hill,” that are attested only 
in recent times), see T’. X. Hakobyan et al., Hayastani 
ev harakic‘ Srjanneri tetanunneri bararan [Dictionary 
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of the toponyms of Armenia and contiguous regions], 
vol. 2 (Erevan, 1988), p. 965 s.v. 

21. On the two books, see M. Boyce, “Middle Per- 
sian Literature,” Handbuch der Orientalistik 1.4.2.1 
(Leiden, 1968), pp. 54, 63. 

22. Students of epic generally follow Aristotle and 
note the hubris of the tragic hero; but less attention is 
paid to those who hubrizontai, are “hubrissed,” as it 
were. Yet the flogging of the hero to be, his toiling down 
in the stables rather than riding up on the back of a war 
horse, are elements that we meet again and again, from 
Josephus and Sasanian epic and Talmudic tale down to 
the frame narrative of the 17th-century Anatolian Robin 
Hood—KGroglu, “Son of the Blind Man.” The latter, cel- 
ebrated in epic tales and balladry in Turkic, in Iranian 
dialects, and in Armenian, even in Modern Greek, is an 
epic that, as Haig Berberian long ago discerned, sprang 
from the soil and legend of Arsacid Armenia. The hero 
of such an epic of the dispossessed and the downtrodden 
will have a beginning as formulaic in its evocation of the 
images of oppression and humiliation as the praise songs 
of the upper classes. 

23. Would smiting the sledded Polacks on the ice be 
an echo of irony? 

24. See S. Shaked, ed. and trans., The Wisdom of the 
Sasanian Sages (Dénkard VI), Persian Heritage Series 
34 (Boulder, Colo. 1979), E 35 b on pp. 204-5 (and cf. 
no. 208 on pp. 80-81). 

25. See J. R. Russell, “The Rime of the Book of the 
Dove (Stikh o Golubinoi knige): From Zoroastrian 
Cosmology and Armenian Heresiography to the Rus- 
sian Novel,” in From Daena to Din: Religion, Kultur 
und Sprache in der iranischen Welt (Festschrift Prof. 
Dr. Philip Kreyenbroek), ed. C. Allison et al. (Wiesba- 
den, 2009), pp. 141-208, pp. 142, 187: the Russian text 
might originally have been called glubinnaia, “deep”; 
golubinaia, “of the dove,” would be a Jectio facilior 
supported by association with the image of the Holy 
Spirit. It is a mysterious book, too; and in Armenian a 
famous cryptogram is called atawnagir, “the writing of 
the dove,” an additional association attractive for the 
presumed change of title: see J. R. Russell, “The Script 
of the Dove: An Armenian Hetaerogram,” Journal of 
Armenian Studies (in publication). 

26. Fora discussion of the relationship of the Buzan- 
daran to other epics about the end of an era in Indo-Ira- 
nian cultures, see J. R. Russell, “A Parthian Bhagavad 
Gita and Its Echoes,” in From Byzantium to Iran: In 
Honour of Prof. Nina Garsoian, ed. J.-P. Mahé and 
R. W. Thomson (Atlanta, 1996), pp. 17-35, repr. AIS, 
pp. 693-711. 

27. See J. R. Russell, “From Parthia to Robin Hood: 
The Armenian Versions of the Epic of the Son of the 
Blinded Man (K6roglu),” forthcoming in the Journal of 
Armenian Studies. 

28. During a recent visit to Jerusalem I noted this 
Armeno-Talmudic parallel to my former pupil, Prof. 


Geoffrey Herman, who, I was happy to learn, had seen 
it too: his work on Irano-Talmudica is rich in precisely 
these illuminating details. The Hebrew word ethrog is 
not likely to be native, and is probably a loan from an 
Iranian term ending in -anj and originally denoting a 
sweet lime or the like. A raw citron would be a rather 
unpleasant fruit to consume, and certainly not fit for 
the likes of the RéS Galata and Particeps Siderum. 

29. There are excellent translations of the Matean 
into Russian (Ulubabyan), French (J.-P. Mahé), Mod. 
W. Arm. (Patriarch T’/orgom GuSakean), and English 
(Thomas Samuelian). On the saint and his life and 
work generally, see J. R. Russell, intro., G. Narekats‘i, 
The Book of Lamentations, Classical Armenian Text 
Reprint Series (Delmar, N.Y, 1981) and “The Sources 
and Contemporaries of St. Gregory of Narek,” Ar- 
menian Review (1988). On individual sections of 
the book and liturgical hymns by the saint, see J. R. 
Russell, “The Song of Christ’s Ascension (Tat ham- 
barjman) of St. Gregory of Narek,” St. Nerses Theolog- 
ical Review 2.2 (July 1997), pp. 113-30; “A Mystic’s 
Christmas in Armenia,” Armenian Review 40.2 
(Summer 1987), pp. 1-13; “Ch. 25 of Narek’s Book of 
Lamentations,” Raft, 1988; “Two Notes on Biblical 
Tradition and Native Epic in the Book of Lamenta- 
tion of St. Grigor Narekac‘i,” Revue des Etudes Armé- 
niennes 22 (1990-1991), pp. 135-45; “A Poem of St. 
Grigor Narekac’i,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 19 
(1985), pp. 435-39; and “The Four Elements and the 
Cross in Armenian Spirituality, with an Excursus on 
the Descent in Merkavah Mysticism,” Jewish Stud- 
ies Quarterly 44.4 (Ttbingen, 1997), pp. 357-79; on 
the creation of text-visual images, see J. R. Russell, 
“Bedros Tourian’s Cruciform Poem and Its Anteced- 
ents,” Journal of Armenian Studies 6.2 (Winter-Spring 
2000-2001), pp. 27-45. All the foregoing are repr. in 
AIS. See also J. R. Russell, “The Memory Palace of 
St. Gregory of Narek,” Hask hayagitakan taregirk‘ 
(Hask Armenological Yearbook), n.s., Year 10 (2002- 
2006), Antelias, Lebanon: Armenian Catholicossate of 
the Great House of Cilicia (2006), pp. 59-81. 

30. On the Iranian origin of Arm. nirh see J. R. Rus- 
sell, “‘Sleep’ and ‘Dreaming’ in Armenian,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth International Conference on 
Armenian Linguistics, ed. J. A. C. Greppin (Delmar, 
N.Y, 1992), pp. 147-69, repr. AIS, pp. 477-99. 

31. See J. R. Russell, “The Shrine Beneath the 
Waves,” RES 51 (Spring 2007), pp. 136-56; Russian 
trans. in Rossiya 21 (Moscow, 2007), pp. 10-43. 

32. S. Harut’‘yunyan, ed., Hay hmayakan ev 
Zotovrdakan atot‘k‘ner (English title: Armenian Incan- 
tations and Folk Prayers) (Erevan, 2006), p. 91 no. 38c. 

33. Harut‘yunyan, p. 110, no. 116a. 

34. Anon., “Letter from Tehran: Veiled Threat. 
What do the Iranian Protests Mean for the Country’s 
Women?” The New Yorker (5 October 2009), pp. 38-43, 
esp. p. 43. 
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35. See J. R. Russell, “The Rime of the Book of the 
Dove (Stikh o Golubinoi knige): From Zoroastrian 
Cosmology and Armenian Heresiography to the Rus- 
sian Novel,” cited above. Among the various Russian 
sectarians—the Dukhobors, who preserve a long ver- 
sion of the Rime of the Book of the Dove, are among 
these—are the Molokan (lit. “Milk-drinker”) Pryguny, 
or Jumpers, practitioners of an ecstatic and esoteric 
type of Christianity who reject icons and crosses, con- 
demn the eating of pork and baptism in water, regard 
military service as anathema, and celebrate the Sab- 
bath on Saturday. They endured vicious persecutions 
at the hands of the Tsars, the police, and the Ortho- 
dox Church; but were allowed by Nicholas I in 1839 
to settle in the Russian Transcaucasus and Armenia, 
building little villages like Nadezhdino and Alexan- 
drovka, Konstantinovka and Sukhoi Fontan, in the 
districts of Erevan and Alexandropol, of Kars and Dili- 
jan. They revered the snowy summit of Mt. Ararat as 
“mother of all the world”; and some of the surviving 
Armenian sectarians—Paulicians, Tondrakites—joined 
their number. I have met one of these, a woman whose 
family left Russia for Los Angeles at the turn of the 
20th century. She now lives in Mevasseret Tsiyyon, a 
town near Jerusalem, Israel; and in December 2009 she 
showed me the English-language Molokan lectionary 
and source book printed in California in 1983, a trans- 
lation from the Russian Dukh i zhizn’: kniga solntsa 
(“Spirit and Life: Book of the Sun”), 1928: Divine Dis- 
courses of the Preceptors and Martyrs for the Word 
of God, the Faith of Jesus, and the Holy Spirit of the 
Religion of the Spiritual Christian Molokan-Jumpers, 
on pp. 172-73 of which is the testimony of one of the 
leaders of the sect, Maxim Gavrilovich Rudométkin 
(ca. 1818-1877, b. Morshansk, Tambov region, Russia): 
“This [revelation] I myself clearly saw in the rapture 
of my true Spirit, and heard concerning it discourses 
from the God of gods, on an occasion during some un- 
known time when I was unexpectedly transported to a 
vast and immeasurable airy field, or in other words, to 
a foggy sea, not yet inhabited by anyone. 2. And upon 
it I stood alone. And there I suddenly saw close to me 
two Gods walking, both appearing in the image of man, 
Who now came straight to me and greeted me in Their 
dignity. 3. And hereupon they began first to tell me of 
Themselves—Who They both were and what Their de- 
velopments had been since the beginning: 4. Who of 
Them was the primary Omnipotent, and Who namely 
was derived gradually from Whom—as was needful. 5. 
I ask the reader to see this more clearly further on in 
this very book of mine, which from the first word will 
reveal to you all that is needed in full. 6. And this is 
the reason I have delivered this book to the public, so 
that each reader and listener could obtain the power 
of the knowledge of the mystery concerning the God 
of gods and the God of all men, and God the Spirit 
Which emanates from Them both. 7. And wherein this 
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mutual spirit of theirs is ever dividing itself into two 
classes, amongst both Angels and men under the name: 
clean and unclean spirit. 8. And thus these two spirits 
everywhere without interruption wage war and battle 
between themselves under the leadership of their chief 
authorities, who are Alfeyil [Jesus Christ, n.] and Leb- 
eyil {the devil, n.], or, in short, light and darkness. 9. 
Therein the God of gods, their Father God Himself, 
allowed them both to fight it out from the beginning 
and until the end of the age, manifestly using angels 
and men. 10. He who desires and does good obeys the 
Spirit of truth; he who desires and does evil obeys the 
spirit of deceit. 11. This is why it is here necessary to 
note that since before the ages, using these two lead- 
ers and their spirits, the God of gods Himself governs 
and judges each according to his works. 12. He Himself 
committed all to both these leaders and their spirits to 
eternally judge and lead all men, the good and the evil 
alike, each accordingjto his worth, during this age and 
the one hereafter. Amen.” The vision of a dualistic cos- 
mogony corresponds, thus, to the old oral ballad about 
the Book of the Dove that Molokans also recited. So 
Rudométkin’s narrative either is a dream inspired by 
the ballad, a visionary dream independent from it, or 
a literary recasting of the ballad presented in the form 
of a dream retold. In\his book on glossolalia, Tongues 
of Men and Angels (New York, 1972), pp. 184-85 and 
n. 6), W. J. Samarin, |a Los Angeles native, mentions 
that the Armenian Shakarian family came to America 
as “Pentecostals”: they were presumably Molokans, 
who were accepted simply as “Russian Pentecostals” 
by American Pentecostal Christians. 

36. Or is it? The American Jewish poet and prose 
writer from Washington Heights in Upper Manhattan, 
Delmore Schwartz (d. 1966), became famous with his 
short story (and poem with a similar title] “In Dreams 
Begin Responsibilities,” in which the narrator dreams 
on the eve of his twenty-first birthday that he is watch- 
ing a movie of his parents’ courtship. He shouts at the 
figures on the screen to stop, and warns them their chil- 
dren will be monsters; but an usher in the theater ad- 
monishes him that he cannot always do what he wants 
to do. The story, written in the late 1930’s employs art- 
fully the images of what was still the relatively new 
medium of film and introduces into the mainstream of 
American letters Freudian concerns with the uncon- 
scious and neurosis |and the overheated emotions of 
Jewish family life from which they had sprung. The idea 
that one is in fact responsible for one’s dreams as their 
author, even though one is also a passive observer, even 
a victim, of their progress, is an unsettling paradox. It 
reminds one of the paradox of the individual as both 
maker and helpless sufferer of the sardonic twists of his- 
tory that T. S. Eliot—who first discovered and promoted 
Schwartz—outlines in his poem “Gerontion,” which 
Schwartz has his character read aloud in another story 
and movie theater, “Screeno.” It seems a long way back 
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to Azdahak; but the latter has through his corruption 
and villainy set the stage for the destruction he fore- 
sees in his dream, so some of his terror must be sudden, 
tragic self-knowledge. The Christian idea of original sin 
makes such responsibility despite unconsciousness a 
matter of cosmic and universal guilt, which can be ab- 
solved only by the radical catharsis of magic involving 
the deep taboos of human sacrifice and cannibalism (the 
Crucifixion and Holy Communion). 

37. See J. R. Russell, “An Epic for the Borderlands: 
Zariadris of Sophene, Aslan the Rebel, Digenes Akrites, 
and the Mythologem of Alcestis in Armenia,” in Arme- 
nian Tsopk/Kharpert, ed. R. Hovannisian, UCLA Ar- 
menian History and Culture Series, Historic Armenian 
Cities and Provinces 3 (Costa Mesa, 2002), pp. 147-83. 

38. See Russell, “A Parthian Bhagavad Gita and Its 
Echoes.” 

39. See Russell, Zoroastrianism in Armenia, chap. 9 
“Tir” (pp. 289-321). 

40. See J. R. Russell, “The Dream Vision of Anania 
Sirakaa‘i,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 21 (1988- 
1989), pp. 159-70. On the Book of Six Thousand, see 
J. R. Russell, “On An Armenian Magical Manuscript 
(Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, MS 10558),” 
(in publication, 2011, Proceedings of the Israel Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Humanities). 

41. See Russell, “The Epic of the Pearl.” 

42. See M. Idel, “On Se’élat halOm in Hasidei 
Agkenaz: Sources and Influences,” Materia guidaica: 
Rivista dell’associazione italiana per lo studio del 
giudaismo 10.1 (2005), pp. 99-109. 

43. See R. Caillois, “Logical and Philosophical 
Problems of the Dream,” in The Dream and Human 
Societies, ed. G. E. Von Grunebaum and R. Caillois 
(Berkeley, 1966). 


44. “P. M.,” Bolo’bolo (New York, 1985), p. 1. Ithank 
Christian Greer for this reference. 

45. Interpretation of Dreams, p. 456, cited by 
M. Halbertal, Concealment and Revelation: Esoteri- 
cism in Jewish Thought and its Philosophical Implica- 
tions (Princeton, 2007), p. 51. 

46. The great American writer H. P. Lovecraft 
(d. 1937), a student of Near Eastern myth and of Poe, 
has a god imprisoned in a sealed cave in a city beneath 
the sea—like Mher in the Carved Rock, or God in the 
seventh chamber of the heavenly Hékhalot—summon 
his faithful through dreams. “The Call of Cthulhu” and 
submarine R’lyeh seem terrifying, as all apocalypses 
are; but beyond the fear is liberation and ecstasy. So in 
“The Shadow over Innsmouth” a young man discovers 
he is one with the terrifying beings under the ocean, 
and at first recoils from the sickening realization. Yet 
in his dreams the watery city of Yha-n’thlei appears to 
him, his earlier fear turns to wonder, and he resolves to 
return to this antipode of Zion’s mount—boldly to offer 
his dream of return a practical explanation and to dive 
beneath the waves to dwell in glory forever. Lovecraft’s 
use of his own dreams in his work, and his deft ma- 
nipulation of mythological topoi and archetypes, has so 
captivated readers in a culture, most of whose literary 
sophisticates are disdainful of modern epic, consider- 
ing it retrograde and even puerile (cf. Edmund Wilson’s 
contemptuous dismissal of Tolkien) that some believe 
his inventions to be realities rather as evangelicals may 
believe in the literal truth of Scripture. At this conclu- 
sion, I would like to record my thanks to Dr. Hrach K. 
Martirosyan of Leiden University for his careful read- 
ing of the draft of this paper, which saved one from sev- 
eral embarrassing errors. Such further errors that may 
remain are, of course, my own. 
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AND INVENTED LANGUAGES AND ARGOTS 


Ceemnou namamu Kapexa Huxumuya FO3s6awana 
noceawaemca amo uccnedosanue. 


Preface 


Much of the research for this article was undertaken in Arme- 
nia and Russia in June and July 2011 and was funded by a gener- 
ous O’Neill grant through the Davis Center for Russian and Eurasian 
Studies at Harvard. For their eager assistance and boundless hospital- 
ity I am grateful to numerous friends and colleagues who made my 
visit pleasant and successful. For their generous assistance in Erevan 
and St. Petersburg I would like to express particular thanks to Dr. Erna 
Shirinian, Matenadaran Institute of Ancient Manuscripts, Erevan; 
Professor Muhammad Dandamayev, St. Petersburg State University 
and the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences; Dr. Valerii Nikanorov, Institute of Ethnography, Russian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, St. Petersburg; and Professor Nikolai N. Kazanskii, 
_Director_of the Institute-of Linguistic_Research, Russian Academy of- 
Sciences, St. Petersburg. For their help in searching for material on 
the invented Seh-lerai language I am grateful to many friends and 
colleagues, including Michael Grossman of the Middle East Divi- 
sion of the Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA: 
Dr. Raffi Tingir, New York; to Dr. Arika Okrent, Philadelphia, PA; 
Dr. Olga Kerziouk of the Esperanto division of the British Library, 
London; Prof. Johann Strauss of the University of Strasbourg; to Dr. 
Raymond Kevorkian, Director of the AGBU Nubarian Library, Paris; 
Prof. Valentina Calzolari of the University of Geneva; the staff of the 
Planned Languages collection of the Austrian National Library, Vi- 
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enna; and Osman Koker, Birzamanlar Yayincilik, Istanbul. And as so 
often, I have profited from the conversation and learning of my friend 
Marc Mamigonian, Academic Director of the National Association 
for Armenian Studies and Research, Belmont, MA. 

In September 1982, in the days of the Armenian voské asun, the 
“golden autumn”, the Institute of Linguistics of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic hosted an interna- 
tional conference on Armenian linguistics. That Armenia was able to 
do this in one of the frostier years of the Cold War was itself an aspect 
of the unique, even charmed, status of what the Russian poet Osip 
Mandelstam had called the “Sunday country”, the sunny sliver of the 
civilized Mediterranean world, the place of rest within the laboring 
Soviet Union. One session of the conference was held at the .Mat- 
enadaran, that Parthian temple of ancient manuscripts that looks out 
from the brow of its hill down Erevan’s central avenue (then Lenin, 
now named Maétoc’, after the inventor of the Armenian alphabet) and 
out towards the snowy, inaccessible peak of Ararat. Prof. Karen Yuz- 
bashian and I became acquainted then. Just as I purchased a stack 
of books, the news came through on the wireless that the export of 
books had been forbidden, by decree of the Supreme Soviet. Ja etogo 
prosto ne poimu, “I don’t understand it,” I murmured in exasperation 
to Karen Nikitich, who by way of reply made a sweeping gesture as 
if to embrace the entire USSR and asked, 4 ostal’noe, Vy ponimaete? 
“And the rest you do understand?” We passed quickly from vous to 
tu; and his ironic remark was the first bon mot of many I was to hear 
over the long years of our friendship, which ended, only on the earthly 
plane, with his passing in March 2009. His paper that. day had dealt 
with an invented language, the i usStuni lezu, a word-list of which he 
had discovered in a Leningrad manuscript he was cataloguing. The 
list had been published by its previous owner nearly a century before. 
Karen modestly concluded that he had nothing of importance to add 
to some preliminary and tentative suggestions, and, though I retumed 
to the subject in conversation over the years, he did not publish his 
paper. And there things stood. In 2011 I studied a cipher manuscript at 
Erevan, and from there, after an absence of four years, I retuned to St. 
Petersburg, Mandelstam’s gorod, znakomyi do sléz, the city familiar 
to the point of tears, intending to study a manuscript containing three 
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unusual Armenian cipher alphabets. As I perused it I discovered with 
a sharp, tender shock that it was the very one where Karen had found 
his enigmatic 7 ustuni language. I copied out the glossary and decided 
it deserved another go. 

Whether I am right, the reader can decide. But I thought that the 
list deserved publication in English, in the context of a general con- 
sideration of Armenian and other planned languages and argots; and 
I was intrigued that rouStuni came with its own elegant cipher script 
(the third of the three in the MS; so after the Persian khai i -e sevvom 
I have named it the “Third Script”), one which its inventor employed 
mainly, though not, it would seem, exclusively, for the encoding of 
magical spells that are of considerable anthropological and botani- 
cal interest in their own right. A few days after I had begun perusing 
MS A 29, my friends Oksana Nikol’skaia and Khachatur Bely visited 
Karen’s grave in the Armenian cemetery on Vasil’evskii Island and 
placed flowers there. Then we went to Khachatur’s studio near Vosst- 
anie Square and ate Armenian /avash bread and cheese, three gathered 
in His name. . 

Karen’s manuscript, A 29 at the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences on the Palace Embankment, lives in a 
library situated on the second floor of an 18*-century palace; and in the 
reading room, the Zelényi zal or Green Hall, if you listen very carefully 
you can sense Alexander Pushkin’s blesk, i shum, i govor baloy—the 
sparkling light, and sound, and speech of balls. The windows, many 
times the height of a man, take in the refracted glitter of the waters 
of the broad Neva; and at noon the cannon fired at the Peter and Paul 
Fortress opposite shakes their panes. Shortly after I had parted with 
the ghosts of cavalry officers and princesses, The New York Times pub- 
lished a glib article by James Gleick asserting that for all the pleasure he 
once felt when handling an ancient manuscript, the digital experience 
has fairly replaced it. Let him keep on thinking it: I had the Green Hall 
to myself. 

This study, then, addresses the topic of Armenian secret languages 
and argots in a historical, cross-cultural, linguistic, and social context, 
considering the invented language and cipher script of MS A 29, an- 
other curious case of Armenian invented language (Seh-lerai), and the 
secret argot of the felt-beaters of Moks. 
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1. Secret languages and argots 


“When a people preserves its language, it preserves the marks of 
liberty,” intoned the 19*'*-century Filipino nationalist José Rizal. One 
might add that since the condition of unfreedom is more the norm than 
liberty, secret languages and ciphers have long been devised. Perhaps 
secret language is as old as human society itself. Its purposes and uses 
are quite varied; but there seem to be a few that are most frequent. 
Jargon has been defined as the specialized vocabulary of conventional 
groups in society — the brevity of accepted terms is convenient, it has 
to be learned, but there is nothing intrinsically secret about it. Argot, on 
the other hand, can be defined as a system of non-verbal symbols, vo- 


cabulary, and verbal expressions within a natural language that is used - 


expressly for the purpose of concealment. The reason for secrecy in 
this case is criminal or deviant behavior (as fluctuatingly defined by the 
dominant culture of the time); and the argot serves the additional func- 
tion of affirming membership in the in-group and of validating its anti- 
nomian character. It is a “boundary-maintaining mechanism” in which 
words for outsiders are pejorative; for insiders, euphemistic and even 
laudatory. In the prison argot of West Bengal, for instance, a notorious 
character is called Rustam!. The latter is the mighty Saka warrior whose 
heroic exploits pervade the Sah-name “Book of Kings” of Ferddsi — 
the national epic of Iran popular throughout the East. To call a man 
Rustam is not merely to praise him, but to evoke, at least to an extent, 
the heroic code of an archaic culture. Argots can, thus, have a markedly 
ancient component, as we shall see also in the case of the felt-makers’ 
coded speech in Moks. This is worth keeping in mind, since at least in 
American English the idea of slang often carries with it, to the contrary, 
the aspect of novelty and of rapid change”. But it can just as often be a 
magical window affording a glimpse into antiquity. 

Some subgroups are either integrated into society or destroyed; and 
their argots either lapse into desuetude, are absorbed into mainstream 
speech, or endure in part in the argots of other subcultures. The Greek 


1 [Lerman 1967, Mehrotra 1977, 8, 9.] 

2? This is particularly the case with the African-American “gangsta” parlance 
of the inner city; and websites such as Urban Dictionary enable one to track the 
speed and flux of such linguistic change. 
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military régime of 1967-1975 repressed the scholar Elias Petropoulos 
for his work on the argot of Greek homosexuals, Kaliarda, with its enor- 
mous vocabulary’. Farrell in 1972, three years after the Stonewall upris- 
ing, could still title an article on the speech of American gays “The Argot 
of the Homosexual Subculture”. However the Greek junta collapsed, Gay 
liberation advanced, Kaliarda has gone into many editions and is a stan- 
dard work of research, and gay people in most civilized nations need no 
longer conceal their way of life, nor do repressive laws force them to con- 
sort with criminals. So now expressions Farrell classified two generations 
ago as argot — “get real”, “get lost”, “tacky”, “bummer”, etc. — have 
found their way into the mainstream of American English. Other terms 
that reified the subcultural and deviant character of gay life have faded 
away as homosexuality itself has come out of the “closet” and its distinc- 
tive subcultural traits have mostly melted away’. 

The Thugs, a criminal (by any definition) subculture of the Indian 
subcontinent were another, quite different, deviant group with a patois 
of their own: masquerading as guides or helpers, they would attach 
themselves to bands of travelers, exchange signs of recognition and 
instructions in their argot, and then strangle, rob, and bury their vic- 
tims, dedicating the murders as offerings to the goddess Kali. Nothing 
remains of this group but its name; for the British were able in the 19" 
century to rid India of this ancient scourge*. But some lexical items of 
the Thugs entered the argot of other deviant groups who are only mar- 
ginally criminal. The Pandas of Varanasi are a class of priestly practi- 
tioners and guides who fleece pilgrims to the holy city on the Ganges®. 
In addition to using pure neologisms such as khotar for ‘“‘policeman”,- 
they sardonically endow innocuous expressions with deviant meanings: 
panditji, lit. “estimable Sanskrit scholar” means “marijuana”; and tirath 
karna “make pilgrimage” is used to mean “to get drunk”. Pandas of 


3 Petropoulos 1982. 

4 Farrell 1972. 

> Sleeman 1836. 

6 “Pandas of today eam their living by goondagiri,” as the newspaper Aaj 
(i. e., Hindi dj, “today”) of 8 June 1973 (cit. Mehrotra 1977, p. 24) puts it in 
endearingly quaint Indian English. A gunda is a hoodlum; gundagiri, well, 
thuggery! 
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Varanasi and Dalals — silk merchants — of Delhi have absorbed into 
their lexicon a number of words and code names for numbers from 
Thug argot.’ This use of symbolic nouns and proper names for numbers 
would be of particular value in concealing financial transactions; and Al 
Birini noted their use in India a millennium ago?. 

Secret codes have also been employed by creative artists and dis- 
sidents in societies terrorized by state surveillance and repression, no- 
tably in the Soviet Union, though Russian sectarians of the Tsarist era 
and others had long and widely employed the transpositional cipher 
called litoreia or tarabarskaia gramota’. A case in point from the So- 
viet era is that of the great Armenian poet Eli8é C‘arenc‘ (generally 
rendered in English as Charents, b. Kars, Russian Armenia, 1897). He 
was ostracized from society, then arrested and murdered by the police 
in 1937. Shortly before his death he drafted the first stanzas of the unfin- 
ished epic Poema anvernagir “Poema without a title” whose epigraph 
contains the enigmatic line: JT‘+LA4+A+ZB+ZA+IB+CZ, which can be 
deciphered by considering each number the ordinal place of a charac- 
ter in the Armenian alphabet, so: StT-+A+L+I+N=106. C‘arenc‘ seems 
to be seeking the mystico-numerical significance (in Jewish mysticism 
this is called gematria) of the sum of the letters of the name of the dic- 
tator whom the poet, who was no stranger to every kind of philosophi- 
cal and ideological contradiction, both revered slavishly as a leader 


7 Mehrotra 1977, pp. 32, 35-36, 39, 88. 

8 Mehrotra 1977 offers several examples: for zero, akasa (“space”), Sunya 
(“voidness”); one, adi (“beginning”), rupa (“form”); two, Yama (lord of the 
underworld, the primordial-Twin); Asvin (twit horsemten); three, trikala (“three 
times”, i.e., past, present, future), Joka (‘(3) worlds”, i.e., heaven, hell, and 
this); etc. Here sacerdotal arcana, the philosophy of mathematics, and perhaps 
commercial secrecy intersect. 

9 See Priémysheva 2009, vol. 1, p. 77: the code transposes the consonants 
while leaving vowels in place, thus: 

OBrAX3KIMH’ 

WMUWunxpTyUpyA 

Thus, P.I. Melnikov (A. Pecherskii) in his novel V /esakh (“In the Woods”) 
has a St. Petersburg sectarian write a tarabar-encoded letter with such phrases 
as onilasi i shel’ pamots, i.e.; opisali i ves’ narod “they described the whole 
people”. 
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and execrated bitterly as a tormentor. At another point he calls Koba 
(the Georgian diminutive of Joseph, the tyrant’s Christian name) /gc ‘zt 
jzcbk ¢ ‘cp ‘zjbl ylbh bijvr, i. e., through a substitution cipher arrived at 
by transposing the order of the letters, ibrev helap ‘oxtit ‘yan miak aspet 
“as the sole paladin of the Revolution” — the incriminating implication 
being that the mustachioed bandit from the Caucasus had impudently 
usurped the nobility of Vladimir Il’ich Lenin!®. 

As early as AD 1250 one encounters in central Europe the Ger- 
man designation Rotwelsch for a Sondersprache intended for use in 
bypassing social norms of communication and expressing tabooed 
things. It was a speech of thieves and robbers more than a profession- 
al jargon, and contained numerous lexical items from the tongues of 
marginal or outcast communities — the Jews and the Roma. So for 
instance the word for a thieves’ lair, Cor-bayis, contains both the In- 
dic, Romani word for a thief and the Ashkenazic pronunciation of the 
Hebrew term for a house, bayit. The word krey, “horse”, employed in 
the same argot, is derived from Romani graj, “idem’’, itself a loan from 
Amn. grast “beast of burden, pack animal”: many of the Roma of Eu- 
rope had come through Armenia, and their speech in places as remote 
as Wales contains Armenian lexical items!!. The Roma of Armenia in 
tum employed their speech, Lomavren (i.e., a form of “Roma” + the ar- 
chaically pronounced Classical Armenian suffix for custom or language 


10 See discussion in Abgaryan 1991, pp. 157-160. A more interesting (but 
not Armenian) case is that of the Russian absurdist writer Daniil Kharms, 
who kept an enchanting diary of drawings, Kabbalistic notes, and chronicles 
uf erotic desire in a simple substitution cipher whose letters he culled from 
sources as mutually remote as Samaritan and Japanese — a reflection of the 
catholicity of his interests: see [Russell 2010]. The Soviet graphic designer 
and architectural draftsman Yakov Chermikhov also invented elegantly 
typographical cryptograms in the 1930’s. He also sketched fanciful landscapes 
with impossibly elaborate, exotic Indian-style buildings; and it would seem 
the two exercises of escapist imagination often go together. See [Chernikhov 
2009], pp. 118-119, 203. 

Matras 1998; perhaps the element rot, “red”, in the designation Rotwelsch, 
with its Hebraisms and Jewish associations, can be associated with medieval 
superstitions about the detested and feared rote Juden, “Red Jews” of the 
Apocalypse, cf. [Gow 1995, Benite 2009, and Russell 2012]. 
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—awrén (now pronounced — 6rén), Mod. Amn. a/érén, cf. hayérén, 
“Armenian”), which contained numerous loans from Iranian languages, 
as a secret jargon!?. In the 10" century the Hudiid al-‘Glam (“Limits of 
the world”, an Islamic text on geography in Persian) mentions a secret 
language called /utra, which Melikian explains as a loan from Hindi/ 
Urdu lutra, “exiled, dumped” — perhaps a deprecatory designation of 
the itinerant Roma, and thus, presumably, of their speech also. But it 
would seem the origins of this speech lie in a very ancient argot of 
Iranian Jews whose encoded words were Aramaic!3, The natural lan- 
guages, then, of Roma and Jews, who were stigmatized as marginal or 
deviant subcultures, whether for their itinerant way of life (on which cf. 
the Armenian felt-beaters of Moks, infra, with observations on other 
“Mercurian” inventors of argots) or independent religious beliefs, were 
at times considered argots themselves, or at least contributed to the ar- 
gots of criminals — so one still finds Hebrew words, via Yiddish, in 
Russian underworld slang. For instance, Hebrew ketubbah “marriage 
contract” in its Ashkenazic pronunciation becomes the common Rus- 
sian slang word ksiva, “document”. And then there are the argots that 
survive their speakers. In Holland, whose Jewish community was al- 
most entirely exterminated in World War II by the Germans, the slang 
name of Amsterdam is still mdkem, from Hebrew maqom, “place”. In 
Hungary, whose Jewish population was similarly decimated, the slang 
for a friend or pal endures as haver (pronounced héver), from Hebrew- 
in- Yiddish again. 

For the 17"-century Armenian traders of New Julfa, their native 
dialect and script served as a secret language on its own; and there were 
also argots and secret languages within Armenian itself. Armenians of 


12 [Voskanian 2002.] 

13, Tn an important article summarized in the Encyclopaedia Iranica, “Loterai 
and its long history”, Prof. Martin Schwartz (University of California, 
Berkeley) has studied a 14"-century Persian MS of the “Book of Grifters” 
(Ketab-e Sasiyan) containing a glossary of Lotera’i, an argot defined as 
employing Judeo-Iranian grammar “with a special substitutive vocabulary 
which is used in the presence of gentiles to prevent them from understanding.” 
He demonstrates that these substituted or code words are Aramaic, in forms 
datable to the early Achaemenid period, that is, ca. the 6-5" cent. BC. 
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the village of Banazur in the Hadrut region of Arc‘ax (Mountainous 
Karabagh) all knew an Armenian form of the secret language called 
by the Iranian name Zargari, lit. “goldsmiths’ (argot)”, in which one 
simply adds a -z- to each syllable, e.g., Arm. cnund, “birth” > Zargart 
cazanazund, etc. They employed also reversed speech (Arm. t ‘arserén), 
tuming hac‘ “bread”, for example, into c ‘ah. The ethnographer Smanj- 
teanc‘cites the same example but calls it sparrows’ language (see 
infra)'*. As we shall see presently, the Armenian felt-makers of Moks 
at times manipulated words in this way, in order further to complicate 
their own secret argot. 

In his famous discussion, following the funeral oration of Pericles, 
of the corruption of Athenian society under the pressures of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Thucydides describes how the meaning of words changed: 
the attributes of a simple and honest nature were derided as naive, while 
words describing base and violent qualities came to be praises. But it 
is the twentieth century, perhaps uniquely, that has provided the case 
of the transformation of an entire national language into the argot, not 
of a subculture, but of a dominant, majority criminal culture. Victor 
Klemperer, who before World War II had been a professor of French 
literature at Dresden University, became an eyewitness to, and survi- 
vor of, the horrors of Nazi Germany, keeping clandestine notes on the 
transformation by the Germans of their own tongue, once the speech of 
a civilization, into a criminal argot. After the War he gathered his notes 
into a book, Lingua Tertii Imperii, in which he describes, for instance, 
how the epithet “fanatical”, once a term of opprobrium, became an ad- 
jective of approbation. At one point he calls L77 a “prison language”. 

_It-is important to-stress that,;unlike-in-the Soviet Union, wheré writers — 
and others satirized Party jargon and the Russian language became a 
bulwark of poets against totalitarianism, the majority of Germans seem 


14 [Melikian 2002]; [Adams 2009], p. 37, citing English nosper for “person” 
and top o’ reeb for “pot of beer”, calls this “back slang”. My grandmother 
Bertha Russell (1900-1981), who came from the village of Wolka Turebska 
near Rozwadow to the Lower East Side of Manhattan in 1906, kepther Yiddish, 
forgot most of her Polish, and leamed English perfectly, both the received 
type of school and the back slang of the street, whole sentences in which she 
sometimes recited to me with astonishing speed. 
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to have found a sense of togetherness in the shared knowledge of their 
implication in the crimes of their Third Reich. Their criminal argot, this 
Nazified German, it may be argued, both grew out of this collective 
degeneracy and served to reinforce and validate it!5. 


2. Philosophical and hypothetical languages 


Some secret languages have been devised, not to conceal criminal 
activities, but to restrict esoteric teachings to an intellectual or spiritual 
elite. Their inventors feared misunderstanding by readers insufficiently 
prepared, as well as persecution by the orthodox establishment. The 
philosopher Leo Strauss, himself a refugee from fascism, wrote of such 
practices in medieval Europe in his famous essay, Persecution and the 
Art of Writing. Zoroastrian sectarians in India, followers of the Parsi 
priest and esoteric philosopher Dastir Azar Kaivan, who flourished in 
the reign of the emperor Akbar, invented an artificial language for the 
book of their traditions and teachings, the Desdtir!®. In a Perso-Turkish 
milieu of around the 15" or 16" century there was created a language 
for the use of mystics called Bal-a i-Balan: it displays characteristics 
of the languages of its inventors, and was probably invented to conceal 
esoteric teachings from censorious orthodox divines!’. 

There are traces of such erudite mystification in Armenian MSS. Fr. 
Nersés Akinean cites!® this autograph of Catholicos Grigoris Att‘amarc‘i, 
a poet who delighted also in macaronic verse: P ‘ark‘ k‘ez kioni: k‘ol 
arek‘sagoyn kisagndi ew Demetri-ararié‘. Awrhnut‘iwn ew park‘, 
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15 LTI Notizbuch eines Philologen was published two years after the war; for _ 


2000], esp. p. 76. For the argument that 
Paaeicive of Nazi barbarism actually united the Germans, see Kiihne 2010. 

The Nazis also employed a code language of concealment and euphemism; so 
“resettlement” in both documents and official conversation on the program of 
the extermination of the Jews meant “liquidation”. Yiicel Giiglii, a functionary 
of the Turkish government tasked with promoting denial of the historicity of 
the Armenian Genocide, regularly uses the same mendacious terminology in 
his “researches”. 

16 [Russell 1993], p. 87. 

17 [Bausani 1954] and 1970, p. 83 f. 

18 [Akinean 1958], p. xi. 
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gohut‘iwn ew am(enayn) barexawsut‘iwn hander] erkrpagut‘eamb 
s(urb) errordut ‘ean... (“Glory to thee... ? and creator of the hemisphere - 
and of Demeter. Blessing and glory, thanks and all intercession with 
worship of the holy trinity...”) And he cites an earlier example of this 
enigmatic invocation, from the colophon to a hymnal (Sarakan) dated 
AD 1335, belonging to one Mkrtié‘ Avtalean of Tigranakert (Amida- 
Diyarbekir) published by the ethnographer Abp. Garegin Sruanjteanc‘: 
P‘ark' k‘ez: hon aregsagon kisagndi ew demetri, ararié‘ yamenayn ar- 
aracoc‘ yimanaleac ‘ ew i zgaleac’‘... (“Glory to thee... ? creator of the 
hemisphere and of Demeter, from all creatures both intelligible and tan- 
gible...”) The word kion may be Greek for “pillar”; the hon arexagon, 
perhaps corrupted Greek for “the hexagon”, so the invocation might be, 
an erudite praise of God, the pillar that extends through the six sides of 
this kisagund, “hemisphere”, down to the underworld of the earth moth- 
er Demeter, that is, Armenian Sandaramet — though in Greek myth it 
is Atlas, not Zeus, who is the pillar ouranou te kai khthonos, “of heaven 
and earth”. If the mysterious kion is indeed Greek, then one might cite 
the conclusion of a magical spell discussed by Odaba8yan!*: o¢‘ erknic‘ 
siwn ew getinn geran, oc‘ covun xub, oc‘ ap‘ac‘ méf maz busani ew 
oé‘ ays banis xap‘anumn lini “neither heaven’s pillar nor the ground 
plank, nor yet the seal of the sea — a hair will not sprout on the palm 
of the hands any more than there can be a warding off of this spell.” 
The eleventh-century scholar Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, famed for 
his erudite verbal obscurities, mentions both Demeter and kisagund 
(“hemisphere”) in the same passage of a letter dismissing the magic of 
Nectanebos (the Egyptian priest-magician who fathered Alexander the 
Great on the credulous concubine Olympias, in the Alexander Romance 
of Ps.-Callisthenes)*°. This would be the earliest collocation of the two 
easily identifiable marked terms in the code phrase, and thus perhaps 
the latter’s source. And one may cite a colophon, less mythologically 
enigmatic but still polyglottic, as a further example of leamed sacer- 
dotal obscurity cited by Fr. Lewond Aligan from an autograph of the 


19 Odabasyan 2000, p. 47, citing his previous article in Patma-banasirakan 
handes 1986.3. 
20 Kostaneanc‘ 1910, letter 49, pp. 116-117. 
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historian Zak‘ aria of K‘anaker::2! P ‘ai-k‘ k ‘ez apeniaz simakra imert ‘6 6 
Déou t‘antri, a(stua)c im K ‘(risto)s “Glory to thee who art without need 
(MIr. abeniydaz), simakra (?), O God (Geor. ghmert ‘i, voc.), O God (Gk. 
theos, gen. sg., and Latin Deo), O God (Tk. tangr1).” 

Then there is the language invented as a game or intellectual ex- 
ercise by one person, sometimes taken up and used by other people to 
form an in-group, enjoy secrecy, or even create an artificial, amateur 
subculture not based upon a shared profession or social status or defini- 
tion. Thus the Oxford Germanic philologist J.R.R. Tolkien as a private 
hobby invented a number of languages, some influenced by his studies 
of the Nibelungenlied and other Germanic epics, others strongly col- 
ored by Finnish, which he admired for its euphony; and this pastime, 
which he candidly confessed to as “a secret vice”, became the basis 
of the Lord of the Rings cycle of epic romance and myth. The Ru&tuni 
language seems to belong to this category — it was for its maker an 
intriguing and private pastime. But private fantasies, as we can see 
with Tolkien’s vast legacy, spread into popular culture and imagination. 
A martial empire of alien beings, the Klingons, battle the heroes of the 
American television and cinematic science fiction series “Star Trek”; 
and one of the writers of the programs, a linguist, devised a cacophonic, 
complete — and complex — Klingon language that role-players have 
adopted and learned2. The particular activities, concerns, and values of 
a subculture spawn an argot; and it seems the reverse is true, as well, so 
that an invented language becomes a tool for the creation of an imagi- 
nary culture to surround it. Thus, mild-mannered American speakers 
of Klingon can escape with their hobby from the ubiquitous banalities 


21 Ali8an 1890, p. 178 and facsimile, fig. 69. 

22 One might find this material unsuitable to a scholarly paper; but I found 
out long ago that a number of my Harvard colleagues, superb philologists, 
are unabashed Trekkies — fans of Star Trek. Others enjoy the Dune books, 
with their generous helpings of Arabic. And I offer a course on H.P. Lovecraft, 
the American writer of horror stories, who also invented languages and drew 
material from ancient ones, much as his precursor Edgar Allen Poe did in The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. An abridged version of the latter, translated 
most likely from the French of Baudelaire by one “H.E.V.C‘” into Western 
Armenian, was published by the Vienna Mekhitarists in 1857: Nandugedc ‘i 
Art ‘ur Korton Bimin pataharnera. 
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of “Have a nice day,” “Thank you for caring,” and so on into a distant 
civilization that possesses very little in the way of phatic communica- 
tion?>, its only form of greeting being the brusque “What do you want?” 
My favorite Klingon proverb is “Revenge is the best revenge.” Typical 
paradigmatic sentences in the Klingon primer include “They are search- 
ing for the enemy in order to kill him,” “I don’t care,” and “That helmet 
suits you.” In a way, intergalactic Klingon brings one back, the long 
way, to the Caucasus; for its inventor, Marc Okrand — as I am informed 
by my learned Kartvelologist friend Michael Grossman of Widener Li- 
brary — was inspired by Georgian phonology and idiom: the familiar 
salutation Gamarjoba! means, literally, ““Victory!”, not Hello. Klingon 
proper names such as Kang, Kor, and Torg sound pleasingly brusque to 
Americans imagining themselves a bit more macho than they are; but 
such names would not sound outlandish to Armenian ears, attuned to 
Xorenac‘i’s Tork‘ the Ugly (ange?). It will be seen that the supposed 
sounds of foreignness shaped Ru&tuni, as well. 

In contrast to the harsh tones of Klingon one may cite another in- 
vented language, J.R.R. Tolkien’s Sindarin, the speech of the delicate 
and poetic elves, which is as euphonious as Klingon is jarring, and as 
sweetly eirenic as Klingon is fractious. Typical expressions include 
“pools of golden water” (/oeg ningloron) and “silver shining tree” (gal- 
athilion). Even the battle cry Lacho calad! Drego morn! (“Flame light! 
Flee night!) has some of the bromide undertaste of such saws as “Better 
to light a candle than curse the darkness.”?° Esperanto, to be examined 
presently, is a pleasant sounding tongue, a bit like Italian to the ear. That 
measured euphony may be one reason it won out over another planned 
language, the-harsh-Volapiik, which had been its principal competitor 
in the 19"-century arena. The invented language we are presently to 
examine from an Armenian MS had a script invented for it and as a 
substitution cipher for magic spells in Armenian; and Tolkien used both 
Runic characters and an elegant cursive like old Irish book hand for his 


23 By “phatic” I mean, following Everett 2008, those aspects of language that 
convey no information but serve rather to maintain social channels. 

24 See [Okrand 1985 1992]. 

25 [Salo 2004; 103, 183, 213]. 
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invented Sindarin. He also loved magic: in what comer of the world is 
the wizard Gandalf’s name not known? 

Some invented languages in fiction are used to reflect the aspects 
of an imagined utopian or dystopian social order. George Orwell’s to- 
talitarian Newspeak in the novel 1984, a parody of Soviet and Nazi per- 
versions of Russian and German, has given us “unpersons”, “thought 
crimes”, and a number of other neologisms that are sadly still usable 
long after the chronological year 1984 has receded into the past; whilst 
the Pravic of Ursula Le Guin’s anarchist planet in The Dispossessed 
reflects its Edenic surroundings by lacking any possessive pronouns. 
The Sapir-Whorf hypothesis holds that the thoiught of which a person is 
capable is circumscribed and determined to a degree by the native-lan- 
guage he speaks. Though the theory has not gained general acceptance. 
and is most strongly opposed by the Chomskian school, Orwell seems 
to have toyed with it. In 1984 the secret police interrogator O’Brien 
remarks contentedly to his victim Winston Smith, the hapless protago- 
nist, that in time Newspeak will so mold and limit human perception 
that thought crime, i.e., dissidence, will be impossible. Aklo, the name 
for a language of witchcraft in Arthur Machen’s novella The White 
People (1899) was adopted by the American writer of horror fantasy, 
H.P. Lovecraft, as the dark speech of his evil cultists. And most recently 
Alan Moore in The Courtyard presents Aklo, in a sort of Whorfian riff, 
as a wholly unhuman language that alters fundamentally the percep- 
tions and moral capabilities and judgments of those: who leam it, de- 
stroying their humanity®. 


Yet another sort of invented language altogether is the kind intended © 


to-be the very opposite of secret — the planned international language. 
There are two kinds: the a priori type, with an entirely arbitrary and 
artificial vocabulary meant either to make the categorization of thought 
more rational or to put all learners on a level playing field, or the a 
posteriori kind — a language based on roots and endings culled from 
natural languages. Esperanto, invented by Ludwik Zamenhof (1859- 
1917), a Jewish oculist from Bialystok, is of the latter sort. Its inventor, 
a witness to the anti-Semitism and pogroms in the Pale of Settlement 
of the Russian Empire, hoped with his internacia lingvo to promote 


26 [Rogers 2011]. 
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world peace through mutual understanding, generally, and to eradicate 
Jew-hatred in particular. In 1887 he published at Warsaw in Russian 
his booklet outlining the rules and lexicon of his new language’. It is- 
interesting to observe that Zamenhof’s contemporary and countryman, 
Eliezer Ben Yehuda, championed another sort of invented language 
(in a sense) — Modern Hebrew — after reading in Russian transla- 
tion George Eliot’s novel, Daniel Deronda, on a Jew who resolves to 
revive his ancestral tongue in its homeland. Ben Yehuda emigrated to 
the Ottoman-ruled land of Israel in 1882, where his descendants still 
flourish and the language he revived is the native tongue of some seven 
and a half million citizens of a successful, democratic modem country. 
Zamenhof and his family, though sympathetic to Zionism, remained 
in Warsaw: his daughter Lidia (b. 1904) helped to lead the Esperanto 
movement after his death and embraced also the universalist Baha’i : 
religion. Zamenhof himself had created a kind of universal ethical re- 
ligion, Hillelismo (after the first-century Jewish sage Hillel), which he 
later renamed Homaranismo, which was to exist parallel to older and 
separate faiths as a way to remind people of their common humanity. 
Hitler, who was anything but enamored of internationalism, human- 
ism, and universalism, singled out Esperanto for attack in Mein Kampf 
as part of an imagined Jewish conspiracy”®; and his henchman Rein- 


27 Given the human character, it is a conundrum how a universal language 
could ameliorate matters. In a popular science fiction novel the mild-mannered 
English survivor of the destruction of planet Earth, adrift in outer space, is 
enabled to understand diatribes in the non-human Vogon language — and, 
worse, Vogon poetry — by sticking a Babel fish in his ear. Adams 2005, 
p. 60, comments: “the poor Babel fish, by effectively removing all barriers 
to communication between different races and cultures, has caused more and 
bloodier wars than anything else in the history of creation.” So it might seem, 
in Adams’ cosmos at least, a good job that God knocked the tower down. 

28 Mein Kampfis today a bestseller in Arabic and other translations throughout 
the Islamic world, along with the fictitious Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 
Esperanto is not popular there, although in the early 20" century the Iranian 
Baha’i leaders encouraged its study and use. There are about 500 Esperantists 
in Israel, according to a friend; and Jerusalem has a Zamenhof Street. 
Michael Chabon, an American writer, imagined the counterfactual history of 
a temporary, Yiddish-speaking Jewish state in Sitka, Alaska in his novel The 
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hard Heydrich made special efforts to ensure that the Nazi régime sup- 
pressed the language. He also compiled lists of Esperantists for arrest 
and execution. Zamenhof’s study and library were destroyed during the 
German terror bombing of Warsaw in September 1939. Most members 
of the Zamenhof family were shot in Nazi prisons soon after, or gassed 
at Treblinka during the liquidation in 1942 of the Warsaw Ghetto. In 
considering the contrasting fortunes of the Ben Yehuda and Zamenhof 
clans, one thinks of the comparably parallel fates of two Jewish schol- 
ars from ostensibly civilized Germany: Gershom Scholem, an ardent 
Zionist, focused his studies on Judaica, emigrated to Israel after World 
War I, and embarked upon a career of many decades at the young He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. Scholem’s close friend Walter Benjamin, 
a universalist whose scholarship was of a correspondingly broader, 
socialist-humanist character, elected to remain in Europe and died in 
the Hitler era. One might conclude that the language called “One who 
hopes” is based upon a hope that is quixotically vain. Yet the language 
lives, and the number of:speakers may be as large as some three million 
worldwide. Another estimate is but half a million, but even that figure 
is a thousand times the combined number of all other speakers of all 
other invented languages. There are still congresses of Esperantists in 
many countries around the globe, and one Esperantophone rock musi- 
cian speaks it as a mother tongue alongside the natural language of his 
native country, Denmark?°. Esperanto has evolved the forms of a true 
living language: it has slang (e.g., krokodili, “to speak a national lan- 
guage in a setting when one should be speaking Esperanto”), obscenity 


and vulgarity (pisi, “to piss”; fiki, “to fuck”; kaldu “scram” from kuru al. 


la Diablo “go to the devil”; and fikumin, “fuck off’), and new idiomatic 
constructions based upon its morphological peculiarities (-end- “which 
has to be” + pres. verbal ending > endas “is necessary”; kafumi, “to 
relax with friends over coffee”, verbal inf. based on “coffee” with -um- 
infix)?°, One member of the founding family, Zamenhof’s grandson 
Ludovic, survived World War II, and addressed an Esperantist congress 


Yiddish Policemen’s Union (2007). The action begins, appropriately, at the 
Zamenhof Hotel. 

29 See [Okrent 2010] for a general survey of Esperanto, Klingon, etc. 

30 [Schubert 1989, 134-146, 204.] 
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at Mainz in 1958. Delegates were nervous about what he might say, in 
Germany. But these were his words: “It has been a tradition in former 
Congresses, especially those before the war, when the Zamenhof family 
was in the literal sense numerous, that some member of the family should 
greet the Congress in the name of the family. I myself have had the honor 
of doing this several times... Today I should like to make a change, arid 
instead of greeting you in the name of the Zamenhof family, I would like 
to greet you all, gathered together in this Congress, as the great family of 
Zamenhof in the literal sense of the word.”?! It is hard not to respect an 
undertaking that engenders such perseverance and nobility of spirit, and 
one reflects that the Esperantists may well be among the redeemers of the 
honor of the human species, and not the losers. 

- It is worthy of note that Armenians figure most prominently in the 
history of Esperanto in the Transcaucasus. In Tiflis, Hayk Artem’evich 
Astvatsatriants (Astuacatreanc‘) from 15 March 1910 published and ed-- 
ited the journal Kazikaza Esperantisto (“The Caucasian Esperantist”), 
which featured articles in Esperanto, Russian, Armenian, and Georgian 
on art and music, belles lettres, and the theater, and provided also les- 
sons in Esperanto and a review of the press. At Baku from 1911, Abel 
Ivanovich Ter-Bagdasarian (Tér-Batdasarean) published, and Yakov 
Kalustovich Khodzhamir (Xojamir) edited, the commercial and humor 
paper Nerkarar (Arm., “The House Painter’) in Esperanto, Russian, and 
-Armenian?*, The Esperanto movement suffered periods of censorship 
and repression in Tsarist Russia; and in the Stalinist period was wholly 
banned, with many of its members killed, in the Soviet Union. But in 
the late 1980s my friend Oksana Fyodorovna Nikol’skaya encountered 
-an. employee-of the Tbilisi Botanieal- Garden who proudly told her he 
had translated into Esperanto the Georgian national romantic epic The 
Man in the Panther s Skin of Shota Rustaveli. And Esperantists are very 
active in Russia today. 

There is the most interesting case of a little-known a priori univer- 
sal language invented by an Annenian: Karapet T‘onkerean (Tenger, 
Tingir, nom de plume Tg(h)ransar, 1754-1808), son of Grigor Hoca, 


31 See [Boulton 1960], 217; on Zamenhof’s daughter, her Baha’i ties, and her 
fate, see [Heller 1985]. 
32 See [Vlasov 2011], pp. 57-58 and 58 n. 1. 
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a member of the aristocratic Armenian amira class of Constantinople, 
sired three boys and one girl. The eldest, Petros (Western Arm. Bed- 
ros), was born to his mother Mariam on 3 Sept. 1799 and at the age 
of twelve was enrolled as an acolyte of the Armenian Catholic semi- 
nary of the Mxit‘arists (Ger. Mechitharisten) at Vienna. Ordained on 1 
Nov. 1818, he returned to Constantinople but left for Bucharest in 1828 
following the persecution of the Armenian Catholics of the capital by 
the Armenian Patriarchate. He then went to Vienna and Rome, gave 
up holy orders, and in 1844 settled in the wealthy suburb of Boudja 
(Tk. Buca) near Smyma (Izmir). He had studied by then Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Italian, English, French, and Sanskrit, besides Turkish, 
German, and, of course, the Classical dialect of his native Armenian. 
A few years later his well-to-do family built him a fine stone house on 
a hill at Aspra Khomata (“White Lands”), where he labored to invent 
the vocabulary, script, and grammar of Seh-lerai, whose name means 
“universal language” (hamasxarhayin lezu; it is mentioned with various 
other spellings, including Sahleray and Sehlerai). He published an ABC 
of the language at Smyma in 1864: the script he invented for it consists 
of a complex system of 19 consonantal characters to which various ad- 
ditional marks are added for the purpose of voicing or devoicing; a ver- 
tical bar signifies the place of a vowel, and smaller marks are added for 
the 12 vowels (these include Armenian and French diphthongs). (See 
Plates 8-11.) Bedros composed poems in his new language; and his 
disciples read these in French translation. In his alphabet he engraved 
on a plaque that he hung out over his house door the Seh-lerai word 


Ayzeratand (or Ayzeradant if the word is to be read in W. Arm.), that’ 


is, “Temple of Wisdom” (tacar imastut ‘ean) in his new language. Al- 
though the name of Bedros’ Mozartian Weisheitstempel is polysyllabic 
and decidedly Irano-Armenian in feel, from the one existing sentence 
in Seh-lerai it would seem its inventor aimed at a monosyllabic system, 
comparable perhaps to the planned, a priori language of Gabriel de Foi- 
gny (La Terre australe connue, 1676)". The name Tg(h)ransar sounds 
rather like an Armenian compound of Tigran (the name of the great 
Artaxiad king, r. 95-56 BC) and —sar, “head, summit”, but it apparently 


33 See [Eco 1998, 77-95]. 
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Bedros was widely loved and respected for his kindness and learn- 
ing. One day in 1881, feeling death approaching, he lay down on a 
couch prepared in his temple: his disciples found his body at peace 
on the morn. He had been in life a strict vegetarian, so one has the 
impression that the language accompanied a mystical or humanitarian 
and universalistic teaching, an invented culture like the one Zamenhof 
was to conceive later on. In the September and October 1921 issues 
of the Greek Esperantist journal Bizantio, Dr. Anakredn Stamatiadés 
(Eng. Stamatiadis, 1 Sept. 1868-24 Jul. 1964), a prominent physician 
and serious Esperantist (his Greek-Esperanto dictionary is standard and 
has been reprinted in recent years), published in Greek and Esperanto a 
summary of Bedros’ little booklet on the script he had invented for his 
language. The grammar and dictionary of Seh-lerai, though prepared 
for publication, seem never to have been printed. That was the year 
of the demise of the postwar Turkish administration, that had, even 
half-heartedly, prosecuted the perpetrators of the Armenian Genocide; 
and in 1922 the invading army of Mustafa Kemal (‘‘Atattirk’’) bumed 
Smyma to the ground and massacred or drove its Greek and Armenian 
Christian populations into the sea. The cosmopolitan culture and hopes 
of Bedros Tenger died in Turkey perhaps even more cruelly than did 
those of Zamenhof; for as we have seen, Esperanto rose from the ashes, 
whilst Seh-lerai was very nearly relegated to oblivion**. The hill where 


34 [Ayvazean 1893; 91-95; Potosean 1951; 34-39; and Russell 2010]. Albani 
and Buonarroti 1994, p. 371 s.v. Sehlerai, report that the inventor of Seh-lerai 
published at Smyma in 1864 under the pseudonym Tghransar (with -gh- in 
Latin letters and gamma in Greek) a description of his language, but misspell 
the name of the book. Its correct title is Ans hailanzar ou Alpha-Gnomonomic 
de Sehlerai. They provide a sample sentence with translation: Rum shai yran 
bes lerai vom, shaiz il le sam lerai iun sim, mim serai vam shaiz il le som 
“Nel mondo sara preferita una lingua scientifica unica 4 numerose lingue con 
una scienza unica.” [Drezen 1967; 61], has this notice: La libro de Tgransar 
portis la nomon “Alphabetarion Ansailanzar Sahlerai” kaj estis eldonita en 
Smyrna. La eldonjaro de la libro ne estas konata, sed lau la havataj informoj 
&i estis publikigita en Ciu okazo ne pli malfrue ol ée lafino de la XVII jarzento. 
(“Tgransar’s book bore the name Alphabetarion Ansailanzar Sahlerai and 
was published at Smyma. The date of publication of the book is not known, 
but according to the information we possess it was published at any event no 
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Bedros’ Temple of Wisdom once stood is called to this day Tingir tepe 
(“hill”), and statues of the Persian Sufi poet, theologian, and saint Mev- 
lana Jalal al-Din Rimi stand at the summit. (See Plate 12.) 

. There is yet another category of invented language: the hypothetical 
one based on mathematical ideas that can overcome the normal bound- 
aries of rational thought as expressed by means of natural languages. In 
his novella Youth Without Youth the Romanian scholar of Oriental lan- 
guages and comparative religions Mircea Eliade imagines a character 
attempting to discover the source of all language. Despairing and alone, 
at seventy, he travels from his hometown to the capital, Bucharest, to 
end his life. It is Easter Sunday. He is struck by lightning and rejuve- 
nated, endowed with the preternatural ability to leam a new language 
almost instantaneously. He begins to keep his diary, partly for his. own 
cognitive purposes and partly for secrecy, in an invented language that 


later than the end of the 18" century.” [Tr. by J.R.R.]) But that would place 
the invention of the language at or before the date of Bedros’ birth; and this 
erroneous notice seems to be the source of a similar assertion by the linguist 
Mario Pei in his One Language for the World (New York: Biblo and Tannen, 
1968, p. 147) — that Sehlerai (as he calls it) was invented around 1800 but 
published in 1921. The latter date is erroneous as well and must refer to the 
date of Stamatiadis’ Esperanto translation in Bizantio (Tgransar 1921). A copy 
of Tgransar’s book, perhaps the only one in existence, was given in 1928 to 
Aram Andonian, the first librarian of the AGBU Nubarian Library at Paris 
(and author of Mec odira [The Great Crime”], one of the first histories of 
the Armenian Genocide): the present director, Dr. Raymond Kevorkian, has 
very kindly provided to me a scan of it, which I plan to reprint with a study 
of its contents, which include comments on the phonology of Armenian, 
Hebrew, Russian, and Arabic (with characters in the original typefaces of 
these languages). I have forwarded the scan to the Esperanto divisions of the 
Austrian National Library at Vienna, the British Library at London, the Library 
of Congress at Washington, DC, and the Widener Library at Harvard; so this 
extremely rare and unusual work, which, it seems, has not been seen for some 
ninety years, can now be widely consulted. I am grateful to my colleague 
Professor Valentina Calzolari of the University of Geneva for her suggestion 
that I contact the Nubar Library. Vagarsag Seropyan (Vatar8ak Serop‘ean) 
published a biographical article with useful references, ““Tingiryan, Bedros”, 
in the Yasamlari ve yapitlariyla Osmanlilar ansiklopedisi [“Encyclopedia of 
the lives and deeds of the Ottomans”), Istanbul, 1999, vol. 2, p. 624. 
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can transcend both spatial differentiation and temporal sequentiality. 
To do this it employs the teoria ensamblurilor (Romanian, “theory of 
aggregates”), a semantic refinement of set theory allowing for a set not 
located in a time-space sequence?*. So Eliade’s character can express 
logically in his language concepts that can be phrased within space- 
time only as paradoxes or not at all. One is reminded here of a reverse 
process in language — that of endowing a simple natural word with 
greatly expanded, trans-rational semantic content — that happened in 
actual history: the Russian Orthodox mystical practitioners of imiasla- 
vie “Name-worship” declared that the name of God was, simply, God 
(i.e., any arbitrary name of God in any language was His ineffable one); 
and mathematicians inspired by them conceived of God as the tempo- 
rally and spatially paradoxical but nonetheless conceivable set of all 
sets, i.e., a set including itself?°. Shortly after citing Eliade’s assertion 
in another work, Myth and Reality, that the purpose of mythic ritual is 
to overcome time, the American science-fiction writer Philip K. Dick 
in his novel Valis has his protagonist start thinking in a language of 
two thousand years ago — in a properly Eliadian moment of linguistic 
and cognitive transcendence he then “saw the ancient world appropriate 
to that language’”?’. Eliade, a committed fascist, gave the hypothetical 
language of his lightning-struck, immortal superman an otherworldly, 
archetypal, even mythopoetic quality. James Joyce, a contemporary 
whose views could scarcely be more different than Eliade’s, wrote his 
hymn to a plain, mortal Irishman: Finnegan's Wake is an alliterative, en- 
cyclopedic deluge of argots and languages and word games that critics 
of the 1930s called an “Esperanto of the unconscious”, “an inter-racial 
language--. to-express- the-collective inner vision of mankind.” Invented 
languages and argots crop up in the flood of the text: “Volapucky” (after 
Volapiik), “florilingua”, “‘sheltafocal” (cf. the Irish argot called Shelta, 
which Joyce studied)*8. 


35 [Eliade 1988], p. 104; and Burge 1977. 

36 Graham and Kantor 2009. I wish to express my gratitude to my esteemed 
colleague and friend Prof. Loren Graham for the gift of his stimulating and 
illuminating book. 

37 [Dick 2011], p. 39. 

38 [Schotter 2010], pp. 91, 93. 
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3. The St. Petersburg Manuscript 


And so we come to the Armenian MS with its invented language 
and three invented ciphers. (See Plates 1-6.) The complete description 
of St. Petersburg Or. Inst. MS A 29 by Prof. Yuzbashian is translated 
in the appendix. He mentions the three Armenian cryptograms therein: 
there are keys in the MS to all three; but only the third recorded, hence- 
forth to be called the Third Script, is actually employed in the writing 
of texts. None of the ciphers is known to exist anywhere else; so they 
attracted the attention of A.G. Abrahamyan, who provides all three keys 
in a description of the MS in his work on Armenian cryptography, with 
a reference to the 1894 publication of Alaneanc‘3?. Abrahamyan does 
not seem to have examined the MS, and relied upon copies of the cipher 
keys made by P(aruyr) Muradyan at Leningrad. The first cipher, on fol. 
la (not 37b, pace Abrahamyan), is based upon the third, on fol. 44a. 
The second, on fol. 37b, consists of letters imitative of the Devanagari 
script without the upper horizontal bar, but so complex and elaborate 
as to be quite impractical. The third, which is spare and elegant, was 
intended for use in writing an “alternative” (Arm. aylakan) language to 
which the copyist gives the name rustuni. But except for three words 
immediately following the key, it is used in the MS only for encrypting 
Armenian — for the most part, magical spells and incantations. These 
are deciphered, transcribed, translated, and annotated in the appendix: 
they have not been published before. 

All three are simple substitution ciphers, and the keys follow the 
order of the Armenian alphabet, with the additional leshie? or r digraplr 
for ew Cand”) andthe characters for the letters 6 and. : Zi 
alphabet these were added in the Middle Ages to the original 36 letters 
of Ma8toc‘). Abrahamyan writes of the MS, “About ten pages of text of 
magico-astrological [Arm. axtarakan] content are encrypted using the 
third key. Apparently it was employed for the purpose of writing spells 
[p ‘it ‘i-ner]. These are of no historical value so we consider it superflu- 
ous to provide numerous examples. It is not difficult to observe that the 
three cryptograms cited are secret scripts made of complex lines and 
could not be widely employed. So it was. Except for the Leningrad MS 


39 [Abrahamyan 1978], 158-159. 
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considered here, no other text encrypted with these ciphers has been 
discovered.’*° It is manifestly untrue that the Third Script is complex or 
unusable. Quite to the contrary, close examination of the MS shows that 
the copyist wrote it swiftly, fluently, and with a delicate and confident 
calligraphic flare. Nor is it true, except in the most literal sense, that the 
use of the Third Script was confined to MS A 29: the cardboard of the 
inner cover at the beginning of the MS is made of discarded bits of text, 
mainly jottings it would seem, in Georgian, in standard Mesropian Ar- 
menian, and in the Third Script and Armenian language, all most likely 
in our anonymous author’s hand. One scrap reads: meraw ibrew amac'‘ 
wat ‘snic‘ [sic!] nasur k‘alak‘i or ew asi aristotel “He who is called 
also Aristotle died around the age of sixty years in the city of *nasur.” 
Another scrap in mixed Third Script and Mesropian is in Armenian too 
narrow to yield any entire word excerpt car (“laughter, ridicule’). It 
would seem that our writer, if indeed he was the inventor of his cipher, 
had used it for various purposes in various places over some, prob- 
ably many, years. Though he did not create a universal language to 
be written with it, as Bedros Tenger did at Smyma a few generations 
later, or a mythology to embody it, as Tolkien did a few generations 
after that, he was interested in magic and mythological lore (see the 
text on the hamasp ‘iwr flower) and he did create an a priori language 
with the intention of leamed application (as well as obscenity!). His 
script is based largely upon the forms of the letters of the Armenian 
and Georgian alphabets, in the latter case particularly the nuskhuri, or 
minuscule hand, of the khutsuri, i.e., Classical Georgian script, which is 
itself in its origins a modification by St. Mesrop Ma8toc‘ of the Arme- 
nian erkat ‘agir (uncial, lit. “iron letter”) alphabet he had devised at the 
beginning of the fifth century*!. Another, more famous countryman and 
contemporary of our scribe, hailed from Tiflis, the Georgian capital: the 


40 [Abrahamyan 1978], p. 159. 

41 The Vita of the saint, Vark‘ Matoc‘i, by his pupil Koriwn, mentions that 
Ma3Stoc‘ devised alphabets for Armenian, Georgian, and Caucasian Albanian 
(Atuan) — the first surviving MS in the latter, a palimpsest, was discovered 
and published nearly two decades ago by Alexidze and Mahé. On the Arm. 
alphabet, including the cipher called Afuanic‘ gir, see [Russell 1994 and 
1994(b)]. For tables of the Georgian scripts see [Fossey 1948, 180]. 
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bard Sayat‘ Nova, who died in 1795 (three years after the stamp in our 
MS). The poet’s devt‘er or tetrak — the manuscript book of his own 
songs — is written in two alphabets, curvilinear Georgian mxedruli and 
the standard Armenian minuscule called bolorgir. But the latter is used 
for Sayat‘ Nova’s compositions in Tatar (i.e., Azeri Turkic), while the 
songs in Armenian are written in Georgian script’. Page 103 of the 
devt‘er mixes the Armenian and Georgian alphabets*3. Since the bard 
often employed Tatar, Armenian, Georgian, and Persian all together in 
a single song, it is not hard to imagine that the same sense of artistic 
play and interchange might have motivated his idiosyncratic manner of 
writing. So the mixture of Georgian and Armenian is, if anything, quite 
nomnal for the time and place. 

The order of the letters of the Third Script is the same as that of 
standard Armenian. B is a combination of Arm. p and b; Z, an extended 
form of z; E resembles the é of an earlier and then still extant and flour- 
ishing Armenian cryptogram called “Atuan” or “dove-script” whose 
extensive use I have discussed elsewhere; (see Plate 7)*4 3 may be com- 


42 It is curious that although Sayat‘ Nova had scribal abilities in Armenian — 
towards the end of his life he copied a MS of the Narek prayer-book at the 
monastery of Sanahin — his Mesropian letters are rather choppy and awkward, 
whilst his mxedruli shows a fluid and serendipitous calligraphic ease. And it is 
that script he chose to write his native, Armenian tongue. It would seem that 
in the consciousness of the Armenians in Georgia, the Georgian alphabet was 
not foreign. 

4 [C‘ugaszyan 1963.] 

44 See Russell 2010. At Erevan I had the opportunity to study Matenadaran 
6644, which is the oldest and richest MS for texts encoded in the “Atuan” 
cipher, which the author of the MS calls gawazanay gir, “the script of the 
scepter/crozier”. It is, as one might expect, eclectic and with a leaning towards 
the occult. There are texts on astrology, on other cryptograms (notably, on fol. 
132v., the very old one consisting of vertical lines and dots that is found even 
on Cross stones and may be derived from the appearance of Urartean cuneiform 
inscriptions on steles Armenians saw and sometimes co-opted, indeed, as 
xaé‘k‘ars), and (fols. 107v.—108v.) on the numerological significance of the 
Mesropian script: ew zn kat(a)r(ea)! t ‘iw @, isk vec ‘ic vec‘n Iz é “and z [the 
sixth letter] is a perfect number; and six times six is XXXVI” — the Armenian 
alphabet has 36 letters, and the magical text Vec‘ hazareak (“The Book of the 
Six Thousand”) plays on its Pythagorean symbolism. See [Russell 2013(b)]. 
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pared to “Aluan” 9; T‘ is a modification oft‘; I is an upside-down, re- 
versed nusxuri i; Lis a modification of 1; C may be a form of “Atuan” c; 
K is based on Georgian k; J is Arm. j with a bar added; L is a doubled }; 
C is the preceding symbol upside-down; M is a flipped-over nusxuri m; 
Y is an “Atuan” y on its side; § is a shortened form of the preceding 
character for n; O is based on nusxuri 0; C* seems to be a lower-case 
&€ on its side; P is Arm. lower-case p without its long vertical bar; j is 
based on nusxuri d; Rand S are reversed forms of each other; V is an 
elaborated Amn. v; and F is based on nusxuri r. T is a lower-case Latin 
t or cruciform. K‘ the 36" letter of Armenian, the last in the classical 
alphabet, is dignified by the Chi-Rho chrismon to signify Christ’s pres- 
ence as Omega (last letter) as well as first, in the standard script. In the 
Third Script it is a circle, the ancient symbol of perfection*®. 

As Prof. Yuzbashian noted in his description of the MS, there is a 
table of the letters of the Russian alphabet, with the Old Slavonic names 
of each letter (Az, Budi, etc.), towards the end of MS A 29. This re- 
minds one that it belonged to the period in which Russia was becoming 
the dominant power in the Transcaucasus and immediately preceding 
the liberation in 1828 by Russia of the Khanates of Erevan and Nakh- 
ichevan and other areas — the ancient heart of eastern Armenia includ- 
ing the plain of Ararat, the sacred mountain itself, and the holy city. 
Echmiadzin. Down to the mid—18" century the Armenian community 
at New Julfa of Isfahan, with its far-flung trading network, had been the 
center of the nation’s commercial and cultural life outside the domains 
of the Ottoman Sultan; and Julfa Armenians shifted some of the balance 
of trade to the Transcaucasus corridor. They also forged links with the 
Russian Empire: in the 17" century Armenians had become established 
at Astrakhan on the north shore of the Caspian. With commercial ex- 
pansion came emancipatory political activism. 


45 Jt is noteworthy that the 36" and final letter of the Tengwar table of letters 
invented by Tolkien for Elvish and other languages of Middle Earth is likewise 
a circle — of anomalous shape when compared to the rest (Tolkien 1955, 
p. 1092). It is unlikely this is merely fortuitous and without symbolic purpose; 
for Tolkien was a meticulous calligrapher from early childhood, and employed 
a hand based on 10"- and 11'-century models for both his English and his 
invented Tengwar (see [Hammond and Scull 1995; 201—202)). 
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The dawn of the 18" century saw the mission of the Armenian 
Israyél Ori to the court of Peter I the Great (1682-1725) to plead for 
Russian liberation of the Christians of Armenia. Following his success- 
ful campaigns against the Swedes, the Tsar, urged on by the petitions 
of the Armenian meliks (hereditary landed nobility, heirs to the ancient 
naxarar-doms) of Arc‘ax (Karabagh), crossed the river Terek in the 
North Caucasus in 1722. The savage repression of non-Muslims by the 
Iranian Nader Sah in the'1740s signaled the end for the Armenians of 
the power of the New Julfa global network, and the need for political 
protection by a Christian power. Yet the Russian southward advance 
was very gradual until Catherine II the Great (1762—1796) pressed Rus- 
sian claims and concluded an alliance with the Georgian king Erekle II 
(1762-1798). In 1795 the Persian Qajars sacked Tiflis, the Russians 
retreated, then advanced once more and annexed Georgia and abolished 
its native monarchy in 1801. Between 1809 and 1812 Russia continued 
to absorb territory to the south, including the important Armenian cen- 
ter of Akhalkalaki*®. Though the Armenian Church cautiously avoided 
political entanglements, whether in overtures to Russia or rebellion 
against the Muslim powers, the gifted Catholicos Simeon of Erevan 
(1763-1780) took steps to consolidate the authority of Echmiadzin as 
the Mother See of the Church, reducing the centrifugal authority of 
other jurisdictions and defending the integrity of Armenian landed and 
other properties on the plain of Ararat and in the immediate vicinity. 
of the holy city, from Muslim encroachment. But he still ordered that 
the pathbreaking manifesto calling for Armenian national liberation be 
bumed.This-was the Nor tetrak or-koé ‘i yordorak ‘The New-Pamphlet 
called Exhortation”) of two New Julfa Armenians at Madras, Nersés 
Batramean and Yakob Sahamirean’?. MS A 29 bears the seal of one 
Grigor from 1792. So despite the lack of a colophon one can be quite 
confident that it was written in the late 18 century, at a time when 
Armenians were using ciphers actively and often. The author lived in 
Georgia: there is Georgian writing in the cartonnage and the shapes of 


46 See [Bournoutian 1998; 3-6]. 
47 For atranslation of the Jambr “Chamber” —a primary documentary source 


on the life and politics of the Ararat region in this period — see Boumoutian 
2009. 
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a number of the cipher characters are based on the Georgian nusxuri 
hand, as discussed earlier; and the table of the Cyrillic alphabet sug- 
gests the pounding hoofbeats of the Cossacks’ mounts could be heard 
getting louder and louder. 

Here is the discussion of the MS and its context, by Fr. Alaneanc‘, 
in his chronicle of the history of the Armenian Church in the eighteenth 
century, in my translation and with my comments and elucidations in 
square brackets*8: 

“Till now only one sort of cryptogram is known. It is well known 
that during the clamor about the conflict of David and Daniel at the 
beginning of this century the parties of the two opposing Catholical 
sees had no other means available to them save to destroy each other’s 
capabilities and so obtain victory. Fr. Nersés of AStarak [a village near 
Erevan], who was later to become Catholicos [supreme patriarch] of All 
Armenians, belonged to Daniel’s party. The people of this party, in or- 
der to keep their correspondence secret, employed a form of crypto- 
graphic script in the place of Armenian when writing to each other. As 
some of their letters are preserved in the library of Holy Echmiadzin 
[holy see of the Armenian Apostolic Church, near Erevan], the lateAbp. 
Gabriel Ayvazean succeeded in finding the key and reading them. Some 
of these were penned by the hand of Catholicos Daniel himself. Fr. Ay- 
vazian’s reading is mentioned in M. Msereanc‘ , Patmut ‘iwn kat ‘utikosac 
Ejmiacni [History of the Catholicoi ofEchmiadzin”] and inA. Eric‘ean’s 
Niwt'er Nersés V-i kensagrut‘ean [“Materials towards a Biography of 
Nersés the Fifth”]. Thereafter an article authored by one ‘Miaban’ 
(“Monk’”’] appeared in the January 1888 issue of Ararat in which the 
author, on grounds unknown to me, called the cipher ‘Nersésian’, re- 
jected Fr. Ayvazean’s reading in its entirety, and claimed the honor of 
primary decipherment for himself. He supposed the cipher to have been 
devised by ‘Nersés V’, though he advanced no proof of this. Scarcely 
two months had passed when in the April issue T‘. Zak‘arean, a student 
at Petersburg, who had studied at Echmiadzin during the tenure as prin- 
cipal of the late Abp. Ayvazean, published an article with a rather con- 
vincing factual demonstration that Ayvazean had read a number of the 
encoded letters for the first time long before, in 1868-1869; so the hon- 


48 Ataneanc‘ 1894, cols. 842-846, tr. from Armenian mine. 
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or of priority belonged not to ‘Monk’ but to Abp. Gabriel. So much for 
our knowledge of Armenian cryptograms. But the present Memorial in 
our opinion sheds new light on the matter. One mahtesi [i. e., Arabic 
muqaddasi, an Armenian Christian who had made the pilgrimage to the 
“holy (city)” of Jerusalem] Y6nan, from Axalc‘xa [an Armenian town 
in southern Georgia], and Simeon Catholicos in Holy Echmiadzin, cor- 
responded in a similar cryptogram ‘newly devised’ as early as 23 July 
1766 in order to conceal their dogged efforts in opposition to the spread 
of Catholicism. It is not known who invented this ‘newly contrived 
writing’, but it is not hard to surmise that Simeon Catholicos, who could 


resort to many techniques with his intelligence and skill at contrivance, ' 


could have invented without difficulty such a cipher to suit his purpos- 
es. It is a fact at any rate that the cryptogram was invented before mah- 
tesi YOnan left Axalc‘xa, since Simeon was already acquainted with the 
manner of its writing and was employing the same in his encrypted 
messages to YOnan. One must assume, even as the usage of the phrase 
‘newly invented’ indicates, that the cryptogram was entirely new, since 
it was employed for the sole purpose of keeping letters secret. One must 
infer from this that its existence was unknown to anybody else and Sim- 
eon could thus have invented it and taught it to mahtesi YOnan, whom 
he dispatched with some instructions to Axalc‘xa. But this is only a 
likely supposition and we are not prepared at this point to assert it as 
fact, since we do not possess even one of those letters that might allow 
us to shape an idea about the cipher. We do not know it or what it was 
like. In the time of the Catholicosate of Simeon, Catholicos Daniel was 


already a fairly well known cleric. The man of letters Melk‘ised in his- 


Car govut‘ean goveleac‘ (“Oration of praise of the praiseworthy”] de- 
votes an entire chapter of praise to him... Fr. Nersés, who in his own 
words (Amenayn Hayoc‘ kat ‘ulikosner XIX darum [‘Catholicoi of All 
Armenians in the 19" Century”], by A. Eric‘ean, Tiflis, 1892) was in 
1816 already 46 years of age, studied in the days of the Catholicate of 
Simeon at Holy Echmiadzin in the school newly erected by Simeon 
himself. So the two of them, both Daniel and Nersés especially — for 
the latter spent all his childhood and youth in the monastery of Echmi- 
adzin — could have been acquainted with the ‘Simonian cryptogram’. 
It would not be improper or entirely without foundation to consider that 
Nersés might thus have used the cryptographic symbols of Simeon 
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Catholicos. In the expectation that the future will enlighten us about the 
situation by revealing the encrypted correspondence of Simeon Catholi- 
cos and mahtesi Yohan, and to satisfy the interest of philologists, we 
present here some information of importance to Armenian cryptogra- 
phy. These days, by fortunate circumstance, we acquired a few manu- 
scripts, one of which is of particular importance in this regard. It is a 
booklet [Arm. grk ‘oyk] of modern date, in our estimation a product of 
the end of the last century [i.e., the 18" century] or the beginning of 
this, written by a fairly unskilled writer in an ugly notary hand, on crude 
paper, half of the book yellowish and half of it blue. [This is A 29.] It 
contains various short writings but the most interesting of its contents 
are the Armenian cryptograms. The book is undated and has no colo- 
phon, and it is not known who the author was. In only one place, on fol. 
45, in minuscule [Arm. bolorgir], are these words: i melsamac jahankal 
yakobé ew grigoré [“‘by the sinful torchbearers Yakob and Grigor”]. 
Whether these names belong to the two poems adjacent to the line, 
which form an acrostic of both names, or to the whole book, is not 
known. The book contains three ciphers. 1. On the very first page of the 
book is a cipher ABC in the order of the Armenian alphabet, with the 
Armenian plaintext written above each character. At the head of the 
ABC, in the letters of another type of cipher [the Third Script, actually], 
is inscribed this heading: ay/ imn kerp tark‘ [“letters of another type”); 
and below, in the letters of both cipher types, [i.e., both this one and the 
Third Script], is written, ndtr tark‘ en aysokik‘ [these are notary let- 
ters’’]. The letters are employed to express one thoughts in Armenian 
words that are concealed. The first system is not used at all in the book. 
2. On page75 of the book 1s a Second cryptographic alphabet in Arme- 
nian order, number, and equivalence. But these letters have their own 
special language. On the following page [fol. 37b] the names of the let- 
ters of the cipher are given: ah, bof, gam, doh, eh, zéfa, és, ap‘, t’ov, 
Zimla, in, lin, x6s, crva, kuk, hdvt‘a, jul, tway, cic, mirvat ‘ yi, narut ‘ 56, 
obi, é‘uk‘, prav, jom, reli, sov, vrxa, troi, rdsi, c‘un, wré, p‘ap’, k‘rom, 
ewta [for the diphthong/digraph ew], dri, frasi. Immediately beneath 
these is written, Aylakan lezu or ew asi ruStuni [An alternative lan- 
guage which is also called rustuni”’: the word aylakan, which I translate 
“alternative” and Yuzbashian in his catalogue seems to have understood 
as uslovnyi, Rus. “provisional, conditional, hypothetical”, is not stan- 
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dard Armenian and it is not clear whether by it the writer of the MS 
meant a hypothetical, invented language of his own or one he has 
leamed in which other words are substituted for Armenian]. It is un- 
known why this language is called rustuni. We do not know whether 
this was the inventor’s name or whether he had some connection to 
R8tunik‘ [the region on the southern shore of Lake Van, directly north 
of Moks] — and the book affords no idea. Thereafter follows a four- 
teen-page glossary of the language, which we present here for those 
interested. This second type of cipher is not used in the book either, 
except for a few words, which were erased by a later hand and can be 
read only with difficulty. All the letters of the ABC were likewise erased, 
and we were barely able, with the assistance of leamed analysts, to read 
them‘. 3. On the reverse side of the glossary, page 90 of the book, is 
inscribed the ABC of a third cipher, which has this title: ays lezui tark‘s 
ays @ kerp aybubénk' [“These are the letters of this language, the shape 
of the ABC’s” by which one should, presumably, understand the rustuni 
language immediately preceding]. And below in this cipher, with the 
Armenian letter equivalents beneath, is written, t‘agaworesc‘é Tér 
yawitean [‘May the Lord reign eternal’’], and ayl ews bark‘ [“some 
more, other words”, ie., in rustuni]: milduvéwk‘ tramabanut ‘iwn/ 
sélduvéwk‘ €artasanut ‘iwn/ jémsavéwk‘ k‘erakanut ‘iwn [“milduvéwk ‘ 
logic/ sélduvéwk‘ rhetoric/ jémsavéwk‘ grammar”). This ABC is em- 
ployed thereafter, right to the end of the book, in many places for vari- 
ous medical and magical purposes, and for potions. We print the three 
cryptograms here with their Armenian equivalents. There is no further 
information about Armenian cryptography. In the newspaper Azgasér 
[‘‘Patriot”], edited by M[esrop] T‘atiadean, in the 105" number for the 
year 1847 (14 August, p. 261), appears this notice: ‘In the list of MSS 


49 This second script looks a bit like an ersatz Devanagari shor of the top 
bar most letters have; and the character for m in particular is identical to 
the m of-present-day Gujarati, where the bar is lost. Sayat‘ Nova, the bard 
of Tiflis contemporary with our writer, may have traveled to India; travelers 
from northern India left graffiti at the “fire temple” of Baku; and in any case 
populous and well-to-do Armenian communities of merchants from New Julfa 
flourished in India in the late 18" century. So it is quite possible for the inventor 
of the cipher to have seen a sample of Sanskritic script at some point. 
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sent to us by the relatives of the Enfiétians we read “The arhest 
gré‘ut ‘ean [“scribal craft”’] of Frs. Georg and Aristakés”, in which are 
contained some three hundred symbols.’ We considered for a moment 
that those symbols might be cryptographic. But from subsequent inves- 
tigation it became clear that this very MS volume had been acquired by 
the library of the Lazarev academy in Moscow and the symbols [Arm. 
nSanagrer] of Géorg and Aristakés are the same that the late M[krtié‘] 
Emin published in his translation of Movsés Xorenac‘i and that Is. 
Yarut‘iwneanc‘ printed in his Hayoc‘ gir [“Armenian Writing”), and 
have no connection to cryptography.” 

Ataneanc‘ alludes in the above discussion to two letters written in 
the “code of Nersés of AStarak” that were published in Ararat in 1888. 
It is appreciably different from the three ciphers of MS A 29 in the shape 
and style of the letters, though it is, again, a simple substitution cipher. 
Fr. Yovhannés Karbec‘i, who was to become Catholicos, wrote the first 
on 28 April 1801; Bp. Rot‘eos, a supporter of Nersés against his rival, 
Dawit‘, wrote the second. There is another letter in the cipher dated 26 
January 1813 sent from Tiflis by Nahapet ArSakean to Fr. Nersés: this 
one is of great historical interest as testimony to the epochal event of the 
previous year, 1812 — the capture of Moscow by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the great fire, and the French retreat in winter from Russia: 

“Here is the news. [Napoleon] Bonaparte [Pénapdrtn] with 
200,000 men departed and went away to his country. It is certain, 
what I write here. If you say they write or say otherwise it is empty 
or [newspaper? — Rus. gazeta, here Arm. k‘azeti] writing. And this 
is the place for performing prayer [malepni, i.e., Rus. moleben’], 
as you know. He took 200 wagons of gold and silver from Moscow 
with him, and it seems there is yet to be a great battle in the winter. 
The day of this writing, a letter came from Galter€[w?]ski. They 
have joined battle with the Sahzdadeh [Pers., “prince”], have captured 
the latter’s entire camp and there has been great slaughter, so that 
only the Sahzadeh got away, and they seized all his guns. This filth 
[? — attut‘iwn] was more than four times. I received a letter from 
Nakhichevan from the prelate Ohan: they wrote of their displeasure 
and want to summon Fr. Grigor. And Galterewski broke his leg in 
the battle, so they will send a good doctor from here on the 27" of 
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the month, as well as reinforcements. They have taken Lank‘aran 
[i.e., Lenkoran], Tali’, and P‘ars.”°° 

As we shall see presently, the itinerant felt-beaters of Moks, the 
region immediately south of R&tunik‘, had a secret language. Since they 
traveled all over Armenian, perhaps the name of the ancient and fabled 
region north of their home mountains came to be associated with secret 
or invented speech generally. The invented RuStuni language, known 
only from this one manuscript, is of the a priori type: the vocabulary 
is not derived from any known natural language (except, perhaps, the 
first word in the list, métray “God”, which might have been, with dele- 
tion of first consonant, metathesis of an inner cluster, and change of 
ending, from Georgian ghmerti, about which, as we have seen above, 
one erudite Armenian author of a colophon knew enough to put it prop- 
erly in the vocative!) and there seems to have been a conscious effort 
to make its phonology as different from that of Armenian as possible 
(there are over 130 occurrences, for instance, of the rare letter 0; @ is 
used word-internally with far greater frequency than in standard Ar- 
menian; and fis also used far more often than in any dialect, literary 
or rural, of the language). But the phonemic character of the language 
is still Armenian, with variant voiced and unvoiced stops: both trépén 
and dr6ébén mean “man”; cf. “Eastern” mard and ‘““Western” mart! The 
stops c/j and j/é are likewise interchangeable. The word count is approx. 
250; but the selection of terms with invented equivalents seems to have 
been arbitrary, with the author flitting from one category to another, 
and enjoying plenty of naughty obscenities in between — there is noth- 
ing approximating the Swadesh list or other register of frequently used 
terms in human speech. A tourist on the planet Ru&tunistan would not 
find the glossary very useful for many of his needs. The morphology is 
inconsistent but still observably based on Armenian. There is a gen. sg. 
-i, -in, or —vin, cf. Arm. —i(n); gen. pl. —7; abl. sg. —ém, cf. Arm. —é(n); 
inst. sg. —yé; and loc. sg. —ind. As in Arm. there are possessive pronomi- 
nal suffixes: 1 sg. -ib; 2 sg. —v. Abstract nouns are formed in —vewk‘ 


50 [Abrahamyan 1978, 167, 170-171]. The person whose name is given as 
Galterewski (otherwise unknown) is most likely the Russian Colonel PS. 
Kotliarevskii, one of the commanders who seized the fortress of Shah Bulagh 
in Karabagh in 1805 (See [Bournoutian 1998,. 132 n. 5]). 
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(cf. Clas. Arm. pl. —k‘) and —ét‘on (doubtless from Arm. —ut‘iwn). In- 
fluence of the Armenian assonance of the pair erkin and erkir, heaven 
and earth, may be reflected in the formation of rdsméxe “earth”, rolvé 
“world”, and rocki “heaven”. Nim “outdoors” may be related to nimo 
“sun” (and note nimdfré, “he went out”). The relationship of mévon 
“water” to mivat “drink!”, or of sémat‘ “apple” to sémsay “pear” seems 
less the result of a conscious plan than of proximity — the words fell 
into categories the creator of Ru&tuni was thinking about as he made 
them up. (Srdfit “bring!” for instance, is next to the semantically un- 
related factitive verbs for “drink” — see below — which sound much 
the same, and are unrelated to mivat above.) One notes that the lat- 
ter translates the simple Arm. arew; but for Amn. aregakn, a poetically 
marked compound term for the solar orb, the inventor has created an 
entirely unrelated word, ziwotép. Verbs are formed on the Armenian 
pattem as well, though, again, the forms themselves are fanciful: pres. 
1 pl. -6t’'; aor. 1 sg. -2, -/@; aor. 2 sg. —lét; aor. 3 sg. —ta; imp. 2 sg. —3; 
imp. 2 pl. -dt‘é; prohibitive imp. t‘u- (e.g., srdfeton “make sm. drink”, 
t‘usréfeti “do not make sm. drink’’). There is a past participle in —(a) 
wld, cf. perhaps Clas. Arm. —eal. This language is then a private game 
and not a particularly inventive one, without morphological departure 
from Armenian. But this indulgence in the pleasant sounds its inventor 
associated with alienness does at least give us a useful sense of what 
a native speaker of Armenian in the 18" century thought his mother 
tongue did not sound like. 


4. The Argot of the Felt-Beaters 


The invented language in MS A 29 is called Rustuni; so let us now 
examine an argot from a region contiguous to the Armenian canton of 
R&tunik‘ on the southem shore of Lake Van, that was studied by the 
teacher of the scholar who first brought the invented language to the 
attention of contemporary scholars. Karen Nikitich Yuzbashian was a 
pupil and biographer of the great Armenologist and Oriental scholar 
Iosif Abgarovich Orbeli, scion of the ancient naxarardom (the heredi- 
tary dynastic clans of ancient Armenia), who as director of the Hermit- 
age piloted Russia’s greatest museum and center of scholarship through 
the darkest days of the Stalin terror of the late 1930’s and the terrible 
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blockade of Leningrad by the Nazi German invaders during the Great 
Patriotic War (Hitler’s attack reminded many Russians then of the de- 
structive but doomed campaign of the zaznavshiisia “upstart” Napo- 
leon chronicled above). In the postwar era, many Leningrad scholars, 
including Prof. Yuzbashian and his family, were housed in comfortable 
flats in Orbeli Street — named after the great scholar — adjacent to the 
pleasant wooded neighborhoods of Kolomiagi and Udel’nyi Park. 

In 1911-1912 Orbeli had led an ethnographical expedition to the 
mountainous region of Moks (Clas. Arm. Mokk‘, Tk. Miikiis), which 
is separated from Lake Van by the district of Geva8, ancient R&tunik’. 
One enters by crossing the pass dominated by the monastery of St: 
George called P‘ut‘kavank‘ (lit. “Monastery of the Guest House”), 
whose famous rooster would warn travelers of snowstorms>!. The Ar- 
menians of Moks were bilingual in their native tongue and Kurdish; 
and there were also Gypsies (Roma, Arm. Lom), called by the locals 
matarb, i.e., Arabic mutrib, “minstrel” (a word found in Middle Arm. 
also, as mtrup)°**. Orbeli was impressed by the archaic character of the 
local culture: he notes, for instance, how the Kurdish bek would supply 
honored guests with pillows, one after the other, much as the Sasanian 
kings had done*?. 

In the village of Vozim (Arm. Ozm(i)) of Moks, Orbeli recorded 
a glossary of the professional secret argot of the mén who pounded 
wool to make felt (called tapotkerén, “(felt-)beaters’ language”), and 
found that a number of lexical items were to be found in lists compiled 
at another village, Amanc‘, from which he drew the reasonable conclu- 
sion that the jargon was widespread. Wool manufacture and the beating 
of wool to make felt was.a major seasonal business-of the Armenians of 


51 [Russell 2000, 121-132] n. 34; and Russell 2002. 


52 [Russell 1987, 96]: the poet Yovhannés of T‘lkuran asks that at his death 
his shroud be a green leaf (the traditional honorarium of the dervish), and that 


Mtrup beren inj k‘ahanay “they bring a minstrel as my priest.” 

53 [Orbeli 1982, 34]. The Babylonian Talmud records a reversal of the process: 
as a Rabbi lost a disputation, his rival took one mat of honor after another away 
from beneath him. When the last one was removed, he died: see [Sperber 1982, 
84-95]. Iranian social imagery pervades the narrative of the incident: dismissal 
of the unfortunate teacher, once praised as a lion, as a “fox” recalls Shapur’s 
abuse of Vasak in P‘awstos (Russell 2012(b)). 
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the whole region. But what is so special about felt (Arm. t‘at-ik)? Be- 
fore the invention of synthetic, waterproof material, felt was the choice 
of need. It was warm, resistant, durable, flexible, and relatively light. 
Felt was essential for tents, saddle cloths, and outer ware such as the 
cape and tall bas/ik hat that still keep Anatolian shepherds warm and 
dry. The crowns of the ancient Armenian kings, looking rather like cap- 
sized hulls of ships, with ear flaps added, were modeled upon the ances- 
tor of the modem bagshk. 

Leonardo Olschki in his brief study of Dante, The Myth of Felt, notes 
that in the Middle Ages felt was considered “a plebeian product and a 
symbol of barbarism, poverty, and contempt, if of anything.”*4 In Ger- 
manic the derivative adjective fi/zig came to mean sordid, mean, and 
stingy; and Jews, always a marginal group, were sometimes required to 
wear a piece of felt on their outer clothing. The popular Old French his- 
tory of the Mongols of the Cilician Armenian princely traveler Het‘um, 
ca. 1307, describes the custom of investiture, whereby seven men raised 
up the new Khan on a black carpet made of felt, though they could af- 
ford much richer fabrics. In the Middle English version of the chronicle 
the Armenian observer exclaims, “for al the lordship or riches they have 
conquered, they wolde neuer chaunge theyr first gyse”. So in the late 
13 century Armenians seem to have considered felt a lowly material. 
So it would appear that in Armenia, too, felt, for all its economic impor- 
tance and usefulness was regarded as base and continued to be so. That 
would explain in part why felt-makers occupied a social niche similar 


54 [Olschki 1949, 5]. 

55 Burger 1988, p. 27 (Book Three, line 7 et seq.). In ancient Iran and Central 
Asia it would seem, then, that felt was believed to be the stuff of the clouds, 
whatever its earthly status, thus providing an explanation for the Mongol 
belief and consequent ritual. T‘ovma Arcruni reports in his history of the 
Armenian royal Arcrunid house of Vaspurakan, 10‘ century, that Saxrik‘ 
who were hamakdeén, i.e., members of the priestly caste who knew in its 
entirety the dén — the Zoroastrian scriptural revelation, law,-and lore — had 
come to Armenia. They described their homeland as a place where tuanjean 
amp t‘anjraxor ibrew zt‘at lmeal balajew spitakap ‘ay! yoyzZ “in the daytime 
the cloud was thick and dense as pounded felt, in the shape of fog glowing 
brilliantly white” (text in [T‘ovma Arcruni 1887: 28; Thomson 1985: 90-91); 
and see. discussion by [Russell 1987(a): S—15]). 
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to that of gypsies or thieves. We considered above the argots of sub- 
cultures outside Armenia. Subcultures are generally fairly close to the 
normative, dominant majority culture (with exceptions, such as that of 
the Roma, who are for practical purposes entirely outside it); so there is 
a fair amount of transfer, the slang of the standard language often origi- 
nating in the argots of the underworld”. In the case of the Armenians, 
who as a Christian minority in the Ottoman or Persian dominions were 
already a subculture in a way (their Julfa dialect, for instance, became 
a medium for effectively secret correspondence in the New Julfa global 
trade network), the felt-beaters would have been a subculture within 
another one. There is a large stock of Armenian loan words in Turkish, 
both as standard vocabulary and as slang. But the non-Muslim ethnic 
groups, or millets — Armenians, Greeks, and Jews — all were outside 
the dominant culture though not considered sociopathic as the Roma 
might be; so another paradigm than that evolved by Maurer and other 
students of argots and slangs should be constructed to describe these 
linguistic phenomena in what have come in recent years to be termed 
“Islamicate” societies. 

Aprosperous felt-maker of Moks before setting out on faraway busi- 
ness (always on foot) would host an elaborate feast for the people of the 
village, slaughtering several animals for the food. The occasion and its 
expense affirmed the social bonds that might otherwise be strained by 
his absence and the other tensions of life such as the constant possibil- 
ity of attack. Felt-makers worked mostly in Ottoman Turkey; but some 
traveled on business to such far-flung destinations as Tiflis, Baku, and 
Rostov-on-the-Don, in the Russian Empire. The fact that traveling was 
the basis of their livelihood seems to have been a significant contribut- 
ing factor for the creation of their argot. As Priémysheva observes in her 
study of the secret languages of 19*-century Russia, “What a number 
of these groups who possessed invented languages had in common was 
that their representatives led a wanderer’s way of life. This fact most 
likely intensifies the socio-psychological necessity of self-identification 
as well as of elevation of the prestige of one’s own mode of activity.” 
She also cites the observation of N.I. Grech in 1840 concerning Russian 
argots that they were used “by people who amongst the ancient Greeks 


56 [Maurer 1981: 3-4]. 
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worshipped Mercury,” i. e., by those who made their living by travel>”. 
Orbeli writes, 

“During their peregrinations, the felt-makers worked out a rather 
interesting language of their own, more a thieves’ argot than profes- 
sional jargon. Almost every inhabitant of Moks knew a few Felt-maker 
words; many were even grafted onto Armenian speech and employed by 
people who had never plied the felt-maker’s trade. But one encountered 
quite serious difficulties at one’s very first attempt to compile a more 
or less thorough list of felt-maker vocabulary. Of the non-felt-makers, 
nobody knew even an insignificant part of the lexicon; while it was 
hard to get anything out of the felt-makers themselves. Nearly all were 
afraid to betray this ‘professional secret’, while those who had no need 
to conceal the meanings of their words and therefore had no reason to 
cherish the mystery, generally did not know most of the vocabulary. At 
the transcription of felt-maker words, there was another difficulty even 
more unpleasant than the responses ‘I don’t know any more,’ ‘That’s 
what there is of the felt-maker language,’ and ‘That’s all, there’s noth- 
ing more.’ In order not to be seen to refuse one’s request to be taught 
felt-maker speech while not giving the secret away, some began to think 
up words. And one felt-maker, when I assured him that I would not 
betray the secret to their clients and patrons, answered, ‘Go and give it 
away if you like. It makes no difference, we’ll just think up a new lan- 
guage tomorrow’ — and straightaway supplied examples of new words. 
Felt-makers learned their felt-maker language from their fathers. In an- 
swer to the question as to what use this language served, and to what 

erid it was invented, some felt-makers responded that it was so that the 
Kurds would not understand it. Yet others averred it was a children’s 


57 [Prigmysheva 2009, vol. 1: 31-32 and 104]. For the word I translate here 
as “invented” language, the author (like Yuzbashian in his catalogue entry 
for Petersburg MS A 29) uses Russian ycnosusrii, literally “conditional, 
provisional”. Grech’s insight of nearly two centuries ago is of great interest, as 
the term “Mercurian” to classify such cosmopolitan, “globalized” peoples as the 
Jews, Armenians, Overseas Chinese and others as against other “Apollonian” 
ethnic groups notable for rootedness to land and military, aristocratic, 
hierarchical traditions (Germans, Russians, etc.) was (re!-)invented by Yuri 
Slezkine (2004, ch. 1). 
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amusement; but the bolder ones declared, ‘To make stealing easier!’ It 
is perhaps for the latter reason that the craftiest felt-makers knew the ar- 
got best. The felt-makers were generally reckoned talented thieves, and 
many anecdotes recounted their artfulness — mainly it was wool they 
stole. It is of interest that in the ‘Song at the Stone Mortar’ mentioned 
earlier the people of Vozim are mentioned as minters of coins, that is, 
counterfeiters, which is an expression that generally means a skillful 
thief or master criminal. The ‘thieves” language of the felt-makers was 
not something especially hard to understand, though when they were 
conversing among themselves rapidly it was quite impossible to com- 
prehend it, particularly when they added the use of the ‘sparrows” or 
‘pirds” language, that is, transposing the syllables of every word. [See 
infra.] In its grammar the felt-maker language conformed, naturally, 
to the rules of Armenian and the great majority of lexical items were 
Annenian as well. The felt-maker resorted to his argot only for the most 
important subjects of conversation. Interestingly, in every settlement 
the felt-makers pronounced felt-maker words precisely according to the 
particularities of the local Armenian dialect. Thus felt-maker speech 
lived the same life as Armenian; and this depended, to a great extent, on 
the fact that most felt-maker words were Armenian ones allegorically 
employed.”*8 

The list of felt beaters’ words Orbeli compiled was published in 
2002, twenty years after the posthumous publication of his ethnograph- 
ical survey of Moks containing the above description, as an appendix to 
his glossary of the Moks dialect. The glossary of the argot is appended 
to this study with translation, annotation, and commentary. Several in- 


teresting points are to be noted: the bulk of the “secret” vocabulary” 


is Armenian employed allegorically, and the phonology and grammar 
are entirely Armenian as well. For the purpose of additional secrecy 
the felt-makers spoke rapidly and employed the transposition of syl- 
lables of “sparrow” language (Ann. cti /ezz), rather like the “Pig Latin” 
American kids used in my childhood. It is interesting, inter alia, that 
the Armenian-based cryptogram (referred to above in connection with 
the shapes of the letters of the Third Script of MS A 29) employed 
widely by Armenian craft guilds and other professionals was called 


58 [Orbeli 1982: 8, 14, 29, 34, 39-42] (tr. from Russian mine). 
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either Afuanic ‘ gir, “Caucasian Albanian writing” or, homonymically, 
alawnagir, “the writing of the dove’5?. The chirping of the birds was 
a secret language; even as their ability to fly is a kind of locomotion 
enabling them to escape and hide. Some speakers, most likely to dis- 
courage Orbeli from investigating further, indeed deprecated felt-maker 
language as a mere children’s game. The glossary was not, apparently, 
a closed canon: speakers could add to the argot new inventions of their 
own, if indeed this was not just a boast intended to unsettle the inquisi- 
tive Orbeli again. 

Another Armenian secret language like that of the felt-makers of 
Moks was the jargon of a far lowlier guild — the traveling traders and 
crooks who originated in the village of Savra near Salmast in Persian 
Armenia, many of whom migrated to the Russian Empire in the 19' 
century. They were called, derisively xac ‘ago? “Cross-thief’, paraw 
nerkol “strangler of old women”, é§ nerkol “donkey-painter’, or sim- 
ply savrgetc ‘i “villager of Savra”, for they were reputed to masquer- 
ade as priests and then steal the church treasure, or befriend an old 
woman, then kill her, and abscond with her possessions, or just engage 
in shady horse-trading. The 19'*-century Eastern Armenian novelist 
Raffi (Yakob Melik‘-Yakobean), a native of Salmast and scholar and 
ethnographer of his native Persarmenia, wrote in his novel Xac‘agoli 
yisatakarana (“The Cross-Thief’s Memorial”, based upon a notebook 
left by one Murad) that the Cross-thief “spoke with his companions in 
a special language that nobody can understand unless he belongs to the 
society of the Cross-thieves. It is a secretive, provisional (paymanakan) 
language; it is the argot of bandits.” Though in Russia they were called 
Armenian Gypsies (hay c ‘igan, using Rus. tsigan, “Roma”’), theirs was 
not a distinct language like Romani but “‘a sort of artificial, archaic, pro- 
visional language” (mi tesak Sincu, hnac‘ac, paymanakan lezu); and at 


59 See [Russell 2010] on the afawnagir; and [Russell 2009] on the esoteric old 
Russian ballad Golubinnaia kniga (“Book of the Dove”) and its Armeno-Iranian 
associations. The Classical Persian poet Farid al-Din ‘Attar chose the metaphor 
of birds for his allegorical Sufi work, Mantig al-tayr, “The Conference of the 
Birds”. The varied twittering of the azaran bulbul (“nightingale of thousands 
(of songs)”) seems to form a nexus between music and language; and the bird 
with her wings flies between men and angels. 
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night they could communicate employing bird and animal noises. Raffi 
compares the argot of the Cross-thieves to Armenian secret “bird” (cut) 
and “sparrow” (cncluk) language, mentioned above. This language is 
discussed also by the 19'*-century ethnographer who first discovered 
and published the Epic of Sasun, Bp. Garegin Sruanjteanc‘, who writes 
in his study Mananay [‘Manna”], “Among the Armenian people there 
is yet another thing of value: speaking in a language derived from that 
of crows and sparrows, by reversal of words, as for instance saying c ‘ah 
instead of hac‘ [“bread”’] or dram instead of mard [“man”’], and so with 
every noun and verb. A similar usage obtains even in writing, where we 
are informed of the use of the brother of each letter: b for a, g for b, d for 
g, and so on. So instead of writing oski [“gold”] one writes zvel, etc.” 
(In Erevan Matenadaran MS 6731, fol. 154 v., the marginal explanation 
gir mi ar(a)j brné “take one letter before” accompanies the encoded 
é‘C‘c ‘yzp, 1.e., olormea “(Lord) have mercy!”) In the Armenian town 
of Hajin code expressions were employed: to warn a newcomer of the 
presence in the company of an Armenian-speaking Turk, one said mdya 
dzog é (standard Arm. mata cak é), “The sieve has a hole!” To sig- 
nify he understood the warming, the Armenian guest would reply vospa 
k‘ayod é (standard Ann. ospa k‘arot é), “The lentils have pebbles!” 
The people of Hajin said ayuésa pey (standard Arm. aiuésa ber) “Bring 
the fox” for “Bring cheese”; sev cuy pey (standard Arm. sew fur ber) 
“Bring black water” for “Bring coffee”; and viyivnoc‘ unink‘ (standard 
Arm. verewnoc ‘ unink’) “We’ve somebody upstairs” for an unwelcome 
guest. The code words mendza (standard Arm. meca) “the great one” 
and badig osgin(standard Arm. pztik oskin) “the little gold (coin)” were 
England and France respectively; while the other Christian power in- 
volved in Ottoman affairs was the mendz arc (standard Arm. mec arf), 
“sreat bear”, Russia®!. 

Felt may be a poor man’s material, but in the argot of its beaters one 
can mine treasure. Walt Whitman, the 19'*-century American bard who 


60 [Raffi 1962, 303-304, 309-312; Sruanjteanc‘ 1876, 311] f. Prof. Bert Vaux 
of Cambridge University notes that the Armenians of the Van area sometimes 
called their Armenian speech cancayknerén, ‘sparrows’ language”, presumably 
because of its incomprehensibility to foreigners. 

61 [Potosean 1942: 285 f]. 
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dreamed of a democratic polity where subculture and dominant culture 
‘were one, whose poems recognized no boundary of class or occupation 
or prescribed form of speech, once wrote, “Slang... is the attempt of 
common humanity to escape from bald literalism, and express itself 
illimitably, which in the highest walks produces poets and poems, and 
doubtless in prehistoric times gave the start to, and perfected, the whole 
immense temple of the old mythologies...”®* There are aspects of the 
felt-makers’ argot of Moks that are, indeed, strikingly poetic. As we 
shall see, they shed some light on the old mythologies, too. Here are 
some examples from Orbeli’s register. 

Catkil, “to laugh”, is in standard Armenian “to flower”, formed 
clearly by extension or comparison with Armenian cicai?el, “laugh”, 
analyzing the word correctly as a reduplicative — ca?-r alone is 
“laughter, scorn”, cf. the Greek cognate gelos — and adding a di- 
minutive suffix to produce a metaphorical homonym. The word cév, 
meaning “large, great” in the argot, is standard Armenian for “lake, 
sea”; and these two easily associated images, of the flower opening in 
beauty and scent and the mouth opening in love and happy sound, are 
used assonantly in poetry: in the famous Song of the Nativity (tal cnn- 
dean) of St. Grigor Narekac‘i (951-1003), who lived on the northern 
side of the mountains of Moks, is this well-known strophe: Acé‘k‘n cov 
i cov cicalaxit cawalanayr yarawawtun erku p‘aylakajew aregakan 
nman, “Her eyes, sea into sea dense with laughter dilated in the dawn, 
like two flashing-formed springs of the Sun.”©? The Western Arme- 
nian poet Daniél VaruZan (1884-1915) was no less sensitive to such 
semantic and phonetic collocations, with their heady aroma of pagan 
antiquity. In the poem “Cleopatra” of his cycle Het ‘anos erger (“Hea- 

‘then Songs”, published at Constantinople in 1912), which seems to 
evoke the procession of the bark of Isis, we read these lines: Sahé, 
ov naw, sahé Sut/ Catkacicat ap‘n i ver/ Nur m’awasik karmrakut/ 
Aygién méjd é inker “Glide, O boat, glide swift/ Along the flower- 
laughing shore;/ Here a red-kemeled pomegranate/ Has fallen in you 
from the orchard.” 


62 [Adams 2009: 119]. 
63 See [Russell 1985: 435-439]. 
64 [VaruzZan 1986: 258]. 
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Kécak, used of any kind of fire (for which Armenian possesses nu- 
merous words: hur, krak, xaroyk, hrdeh...), is literally “lightning”; cf. 
the ¢‘ur kecaki, the magic Saber of Lightning of the heroes of the Sasun 
epic. Here it would seem a term from the higher, poetic register, perhaps 
from the oral epic itself, has replaced the standard word. 

Xdnjdrér in the argot means both “wool” and “felt”, but in stan- 
dard Armenian the word xanjarur, “swaddling clothes”, would refer 
particularly to the scene of the Nativity and the infant Christ. Similarly 
dignifying the trade is aspdtdur, “bast sandal”, literally “God’s gift”, 
standard Armenian astuacatur (also a common proper name as a calque 
on TheodGros), for the felt-makers traveled everywhere on foot. These 
are the kinds of self-validating terms any marginal group might (and 
does) cull from tradition for its argot. 

Afruc in the argot refers to any homed cattle, but comes from stan- 
dard Armenian ariwc, “lion”: for the semantic development cf. the term 
for fire, above. Bad, the word used by the felt-beaters for the Sun, is an 
Ammenian dialect term for an animal with a white spot on its forehead 
(perhaps from Tk. bas, “head”)®. This may reflect an archaic concept 
of heaven as a living face. One type of Armenian Cross-stone (xack ‘ar) 
depicts the crucified body of Christ (most do not) and is called the All- 
Savior (Amenap ‘rkic‘): a Cross-stone of this type of 1279 from Ure in 
the Ararat region, now at Echmiadzin, shows the Sun, with a human 
face, resting upon the back of a bird, above the Cross and to Christ’s 
right; the Moon, to His left, rests upon the back of a homed bull®. Ac- 
cording to Zoroastrian cosmological teachings, when the evil spirit Ah- 
reman slew the beneficent first-created bull (Avestan Gav aévé.data-), 

its semen was taken to the Moon (which thus has the epithet gao.ci@ra-— 
“having the seed of the Bull”) and purified; and animals and plants were 
born from it®’. The horns of the crescent Moon were equated with those 
of a bull and from the Zoroastrian practice of setting horns on the dome 
of a fire-temple came the Muslim custom of placing a crescent on a 
mosque. Since medieval times Iranians have paired the lion and Sun 
as their national symbol: perhaps the felt-beaters imagined the brilliant 


65 See [HLBB, Vol. 1: 164]. 
66 See [Azaryan 1978: 86]. 
67 [Boyce 1975: 139]. 
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orb on the forehead of that golden beast of power and grace. Kacan 
means “dog”, lit. “biter”; cf. the evolution of MIr. gazan “biter, stinger” 
into Arm. gazan “wild beast” in general®, 

Artér, “milk” is Arm. ardar, “just” in the sense of “pure”. In the Epic 
of Ka&t from the Moks region, in the Arm. dialect of Musa Dagh, and in 
19"*-century Western Armenian butter is called ardar iw! “pure oil”®. Oil 
is called paspatun or paspatdun, from standard Anm. pspial, “to glisten”. 
Curdan, “honey”, is probably from Arm. corem, “flow”. I cannot help be- 
ing reminded of Mandelstam’s lines of 1917 in Tristia, Zolotistogo méda 
struia iz butylki tekla/ Tak tiaguche i dolgo, cho molvit’ khoziaika us- 
pela:/ Zdes’, v pechal’noi Tavride, kuda nas sud’ba zanesla, my sovsem 
ne skuchaem — i cherez plecho pogliadela “The stream of golden honey 
from the bottle flowed/ So viscid and long, that my hostess had time to 
pronounce:/ Here in sad Tauris, where fortune has swept us/ We miss 
nothing at all — and glanced over her shoulder.” 

In the Song of the Birth of Vahagn, erkn-im, “being in labor”, erkin, 
“heaven”, and erkir, “earth”, are used in an intricate play of dualities; and 
it has long been noticed that Armenian erkan “millstone”, can reflect this 
ancient cosmological semantic cluster, with its rich array of phonetic in- 
terconnection so productive for poetry. In the argot of Moks, we find the 
word nerk ‘yavak for “woman, wife,” literally, “bottom millstone”; and, 
correspondingly, vérdvak for “husband, man”, literally “top millstone”. 
The assonant collocation of the paired heaven and earth seems to be part 
of the fundamental linguistic furniture of an Armenian speaker; cf. the 
similar words for heaven and earth discussed above in Ru&tuni. 

Other designations of the two genders may reflect similarly archaic 
concepts and images. Kak‘yav, “daughter-in-law” or “young girl”, is 
standard Armenian kak ‘aw “partridge”, a word used commonly in folk 
poetry of attractive girls. In Classical Armenian texts, from the transla- 
tion of the Bible onwards, the word and its various nominal and verbal 
derivatives is synonymous with dancing, particularly a kind of sugges- 
tive, strutting dance performed by women (infamously, by Herodias)”; 


68 See (Russell 1987(b):. 459]. 

69 [Russell 2000: 90-91], n. 19; see also [Riggs 1847 s.v.] 

7 “Twist and twirl” is still Cockney rhyming slang for “girl” in London: see 
(Maurer 1981, p. 149]. 
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and the complement to the felt-beaters’ partridge in the argot is her cic‘, 
“husband”. This is standard Armenian c ‘ic ‘, meaning “(sharpened) stake” 
and “erect.” In-a medieval glossary it means “nail” or “tent peg””!; and 
here, it could be slang for a penis, pars pro toto of the man. (The word 
for “penis” itself is the equivalent of “beater”, an approving nod to the 
felt-beater himself as-well as an intuitively obvious association with the 
sexual act.) Movsés Xorenac‘i in his History of the Armenians recounts 
in chapter six of his first book how the son of Ziusudra (i.e., the Sumer- 
ian precursor of Noah), Zruan (i.e., the Zoroastrian god of infinite time), 
who was also Sem (that is, Biblical Shem), gave his name both to mount 
Sim (that is, the mountain named for Sanasar, the progenitor of the he- 
roes of Sasun) and the province of Zaruand. And he notes, Bayc‘ arawel 
yacaxagoyn hink‘'n Aramazneayc‘ i nuags p ‘andran ew yergs c‘c‘oc‘ ew 
paruc‘ zaysosik asen yiSatakaw. Ew aysok ‘ik zroyc ‘k‘ sut ew kam t‘é ar- 
darew leal, mez &'é inc‘ p ‘oyt‘. Ayl vasn giteloy k‘ez zamenayn, or iné‘i 
lroy ew or iné‘i grots‘, anc ‘anem and bnawn i girss yaysosik, zi imasc ‘is 
zar k‘ez parzmtut‘iwn imoc‘ xorhrdoc‘. “But even more often still the 
ancients of the progeny of Aram in the strumming on the lyre and in the 
songs of c‘c‘oc‘ and of dances recite these in memorial. And it is of no 
concern to me whether these narratives are a lie or occurred in reality. 
But only so that you may know all, whatever one has heard and whatever 
comes from books, do I cover entirely in this book, so that you may un- 
derstand the candor of my counsels to you.” The MSS offer the variant 
readings c‘uoc‘, c‘oyc‘, and c‘c‘oyc‘; and R.W. Thomson compares to 
this passage an apparently similar usage in para. 180 of Agathangelos’ 
History: as the lustful Trdat enters the chamber where the defenseless 
virgin nun Hrip‘simé has been confined, the crowd inside and outside 
the precincts of the palace breaks into celebration. Ar hasarak ergs areal 
barbarec ‘an kayt‘iwk‘ vazelovk‘, c‘uc‘ barjeal mardkan “they all gave 


11 This is the Rasiilid Hexaglot, a 14'*-century compilation from Yemen. 
The Armenian forms, probably collected in lands under Ilkhanid rule, reflect 
the phonology and morphology of Cilician Armenian. In the MS, c ‘ic‘ is the 
equivalent of Arabic al-watad and Persian mix “nail” (cf. perhaps the present- 
day American expression “to nail somebody”, i.e., to have sexual intercourse 
with them). The glossary is divided by topics; and by happy circumstance Arm. 
c ‘ic ‘ rubs shoulders with t ‘alik ‘, “felt”. See [Golden 2000: 179]. 
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voice, breaking into song, capering and running, men raising up a c ‘uc ‘.” 
The latter word, taken by lexicographers to mean a song or celebration, 
seems to be related to Armenian c ‘oyc ‘, “show” (which in tum may well 
be a cognate of English “show”!); and Xorenac‘i’s word would seem 
on the face of it to be a simple genitive plural of the same, meaning “of 
celebrations” or “displays” or the like. Khalatiants (Xalat‘eanc‘) trans- 
lates Xorenac‘i’s passage accordingly, necHu DpeBHHX apaMa3HHlileB 
(apMaH), BOCTIeBaBLUINX Ha 1aMsTb, IpH npedcmaenenuax Vi B WWLAcKe... 7 
rendering the mystery word c‘c‘uc‘, which he gives in this form, with 
-u- rather than -o- in a footnote, as “performances”. But the rather wide 
variety of spellings in the MSS suggests, at least, that the treatment of 
the term as meaning a show or performance by uncertain scribes just 
might be a case of /ectio facilior; so I would venture the tentative sug- 
gestion that c ‘c ‘oc‘ be the genitive plural, not of c ‘oyc‘, but of the rarer 
c ‘ic ‘ — the word the woolbeaters of Moks were to use pars pro toto of 
a man, alongside the archaic designation “partridge” of a woman. Then 
the patmahayr or Father of Histories of Armenia may have been refer- 
ring to ithyphallic songs of men — the counterpart of the lewd kak ‘awk‘ 
“partridge dances” of women. Such performances are well attested in 
Armenian antiquity. A sermon attributed to the fifth-century Catholicos 
Yovhannés Mandakuni (more likely to be the work of another Catholicos 
John, Mayragomec‘i, who lived three centuries later), has become the 
locus classicus for discussion of Armenian gusans, or minstrels. In “Con- 
cerning the lawless theaters of the demonic”, the incensed cleric declares 
weak-willed women particularly susceptible to the lewd suggestions of 
drama: “For the custom itself is evil and so are those who encourage it: 
wine (gini), the minstrel (gusan), and Satan,” where “women are cast into 
the ro le of prostitutes; and men, as mtting stallions mounting mares (jioc* 
matakaxazac‘).” There are also clowns or jesters at these performances: 
“For where jesters (katakk‘) and minstrels and lewd play (xa?) and mock- 
ery (car) be; there the demons, too, join in the dance.””? One recalls the 
ithyphallic satyrs who lurk at the beginnings of satire itself. 

The slang of the felt-makers of Moks may perhaps then have pre- 
served an archaic and antic designation of men and women. The felt- 


72 [Khalat’iants 1896: 44]. 
73 [Mandakuni 1860: 131-137]. 
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beaters used the verb xirkil or xilkil, for the sexual act, lit. “plow a 
winter field”) — cf. the English idiom “plow” for “fuck”; the tatic‘ 
lit. “beater” (vb. tatil), as noted above, is the penis”*. Xdindkum was 
the party, mentioned earlier, that a felt-maker held before going away. 
Its literal meaning, “confusion”, possibly has lewd sexual overtones 
beyond a social mixer: xarnel just means “mix”, but Arm. xarnakumn 
is often in Classical and homiletic literature used to imply illicit inter- 
course. The party might have been more than a mixer. 

Kyatalaman is the mouth, lit. “spoon holder”, but whatever sala- 
cious metaphors, wild parties, and the like the felt-makers enjoyed, the 
Sirip at was still the woman of the house, lit., the one who moves or 
plays (xatam) the ladle (Serep ‘). In the traditional Armenian g/xatun — 
a house with central hearth beneath the squinch-constructed smoke-hole 
(ert ik) — the ladle hung from the chief of the four pillars supporting 
the dome, and the woman who held the ladle fed the family”®. Some 
things never change, and God be praised. 


5. Appendices 


1. Description of St. Petersburg Institut Vostokovedeniia (“Institute 
of Oriental Studies”, abbrev. Or. Inst. here) MS: A-29. 

Yuzbashian 2005, pp. 76-77. 

“142. IV, A29, Miscellany. Lacks general title, contains diverse ma- 
terials: examples of cryptography, prayers, theological compositions, 


dictionary of a hypothetical language, predictions, medical advice, etc. | 


The manuscript was intended for personal use and has the character of 
a draft.Occasional jottings are left out of the description. 
J. Fol. 1a. Cryptographic alphabet corresponding to Armenian from 
ato k‘, followed by [the ligature] ew, 0, f abbreviations ac im [i.e., As- 
tuac im, “My God”] and an example of cryptography. 


74 The Middle Iranian loan framastak is a-‘Talmudic Aramaic hapax meaning 
“penis” that one quickly recognized in the common Modem Amn. hrmStk-el, 
“shove, push in” — clearly old, but not attested in the classical texts, at the 
time of whose composition *hramastak would presumably still have carried 
its slangy, lewd overtones (see [Russell 2013(a)]). 

75 See [Abrahamian and Sweezy 2001: 108]. 
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II. Fol. 2a. Multiplication table, Arabic numerals. 

II. Fols. 3b-31b. Hare ‘munk‘ erkbnakac‘ ar Zotovs ultap ‘arac‘ 
nax i yAdamay, ew patasxanik‘ noc ‘in anddimut‘eanc‘ (“Questions of 
dyophysites to the councils of the Orthodox, beginning with Adam, 
and the responses to the refutations of the same”](fol. 5a), named in 
the preface as Catik c‘ankali [“Desirable flower”] (fol. 3b), beginning: 
Hare‘: Orpés stelceac‘ Tér Astuac Adam... [“Question: When the Lord 
God created Adam...”]. Refutation of the errors of the dyophysites in 
the form of questions and answers. The authors of the composition are 
Yakob and Grigor (fol. 21a-b, acrostic; fol. 23a, attribution). References 
to the works of Grigor Tat‘ewac‘i, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Cyril of Alexandria, etc. 

IV. Fols. 3a—-34a. Bank‘ omank‘ xrt‘ink‘ (“Some difficult words”], 
beginning: Diwc ‘aznakan: Hrc‘akatr ew kam yoyz taratr... [“Heroic: 
notably (?) or very (?)”] Explanation of particular “difficult” words. 

V. Fols. 37a—44a. Aylakan lezu or ew asi rustuni [“Allegorical 
language which is also called rustuni”], beginning: Rstuni: Hayoc‘. 
Métray: Astuac... [“R8tuni to Armenian: Métray=God”]. Alphabet 
and dictionary of the hypothetical RuStuni language. Text published in 
Aganian [Ataneanc‘] 1894, cols. 845-852. 

VI. Fols. 44b—-49a. Cryptographic alphabet and texts of medical 
and other content. The same script is found on fols. 2b, 63b—64a, and 
67a, and on the [inside] cover. See Abramian [Abrahamyan] 1973, pp. 
244-280 with illustration. 

VII. Fols. 50a—62b. Predictions, medical advice, the beginning of an 
explanatory dictionary, explanations of some philosophical terms, etc. 

VIII. Fols. 64b—65a. Aybubenk‘ bolor groc‘ Hayoc‘ ew i usac‘ [“Al- 
phabetical list of all the letters of Armenian and Russian”], beginning: 
a-Aa. Comparative table of the Russian and Armenian alphabets, with the 
names of the Russian letters: az, bugi, veti [i.e., Az, Buki, Vedi], etc. 

The manuscript is a convolute of two parts, on white paper (fols. 
1-36) and blue. The copyists of the first part are Yakob and Grigor (?). 
Paper with Georgian text is glued into the binding; and several other 
signs indicate the provenance of the manuscript from the milieu of Ar- 
menians in Georgia. From the collection of Fr. Aganian [Ataneanc‘]. 
On fol. 3b is the seal of Grigor (the copyist?) from 1792; the manuscript 
was copied around this date. 
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17.3 cm. x 10.5 cm.; 67 fols.; text in a single column; 21 lines [per 
page]; paper; Sfagir [Armenian cursive]; cardboard covers; inner front 
leaf preserved.” 

The MS contains also, on fol. 21r, a short list of the abbreviated 
signs and hieroglyphs one finds in other Arm. MSS.”6 There is a text 
on the dimension of Noah’s ark (fol. 8v.); notes on the Antichrist (Arm. 
nern) and his descent from the tribe of Dan (fols. 14v., 25v.), and in- 
structions for the recitation of Psalms so that one may behold divine 
light (ard et ‘é kamis gitel k(a)m tesanel zloys gerazanc ‘ik, “now if you 
wish to know or see the surpassing light...)(fol. 34v.)77. 

2. Glossary of the Rustuni language, MS A 29, published by 
Afaneanc‘ 1894, cols. 845-852. I have checked the reading by Fr. 
Ataneanc‘ against my own direct transcription of the manuscript, and 
generally have accepted his reading. Where he has replaced a word 
thought obscene by a euphemistic circumlocution I provide the original. 
The MS gives the Rustuni in the first column; the Armenian translation 
by the author of the MS, in the second; in the third, I add the English 

. equivalents, though sometimes the Armenian itself is unclear. 


métray astuac God 

awt ‘ay manuk child 

vinot bari good 

mréxt zawak boy 

vrove Sun dog 

pituni anicac accursed 
éfrat ‘i hrestak angel 
métrayvin astucoy of God 
asu hac ‘bread 

meévon fur water 

srofit ber bring! (2 pers. sg. imp.) 


76 For a discussion of these see Russell [2013]. 

7 This recalls the instructions given by St. Gregory of Narek, 10‘ cent., 
for priests preparing to offer the Divine Liturgy to recite certain passages of 
the 33" chapter of his 95-chapter cycle of mystical and theological odes, the 
Matean olbergut ‘ean (“Book of Lamentation”) until they behold a visible light 
coming from heaven: see Russell 1996-1997. 
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mivat xmé drink! (2 pers. sg. imp.) 
srofeton xmec ‘ru make sm. drink (2 pers. sg. factitive imp.) 
t‘usréfeti mi xmec ‘ni do not make sm. drink 
ation gnac ‘akan transitory 
léwot ‘ro anc‘ kac‘ move (2 pers. sg. imp.) 
t‘uléwot ‘roné mi anc‘ kenal don’t move 
hrésé mok‘ p‘axi flee (2 pers. sg. imp.) 
t ‘uhrésémok ‘oti mi p‘axc ‘il don’t flee 
zéfot hrask‘ miracle 
romivan énpés that way 
romitay araw he did (aor.) 
axi or which 
zinotaran datastan court 
romit aray I did (aor.) 
liwotiné t‘agawor king 
p ‘ifon isxan prince 
xway krak fire 
at ‘ron kK ‘uray crucible 
ap ‘On zndan prison 
xut ‘ar €‘ak ‘uj hammer (loan from Tk.) 
gromé maSsay I was worn out (?) 
alot arcat‘ silver 
ofeh oski [sic!] gold 
zrut‘ xunk incense 
SOné &‘eSmak eyeglasses 
k‘at‘or bun nest 
bihdlon yatt‘ot victorious 
€‘aruk‘On mzrax spear 
soner lusin moon 
ziwotép aregakn sun 
Suray astel [sic!] star 
hatp ‘ay mukn mouse 
haxin6n banodt [sic!] workman (pres. part. act.) 
hoxgayhoxinon jukn banot fisherman (?) 
awridlobi dzoxayin hellish 
awrid dzoxk [sic!] hell 
silubén satanay Satan 
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lolop ‘i sadayél Sadael 

log6fin beliar Belial 

nimo arew sun 

nimofré dusékaw (sic! standard Arm. durs ekaw] he came out (aor.) 
nim dus [sic! standard Amn. durs] outside 

rom ari come! (2 pers. sg. imp.) 


o[r]p[é]s asé ays lezu t ‘€ romnim vrové pituni or t‘argmani dus ari Sun 
anicac “As this language says, ROmnim vrové pituni, which is translated, 
‘Come out, accursed dog!’” [This abusive challenge in RuStuni is then 


written out in the second cipher, of fol. 37a, with a symbol for Arm. v- 


differing very slightly from the one in the key.] 


verétim manazil [Arabic mandazil, “houses”, used as an astrological 
term in Arm.] 

axin jew type, form 

axvay hanon (?) — possibly Arm. hanel “remove”? 

homen hayi he looks 

suti biz bristle 

law élin orhneal é he is blessed 

afit ‘Oné k ristos Christ 

lobi afstuaca]yin(?) divine; Alayeanc‘ reads this as the arm. adjectival 
ending -ayin. 

siso glux head 

sisOvén slink‘ bowing, humbling of the neck and head 

aswu jern hand 

aséné hambaré [sic!] be patient! (2 pers. sg. imp.) 

asén hambark: [abbrev. of hambarec ‘ék'7] (2 pers..pl. imp.) 

sfoneét disnim [sic! standard Arm. fesnem] let me see (1 pers. sg. pres. 
subj.) 


asénésfonét hambf[ejré tesn[e]m hambar[ec‘é]k‘ noc‘in kerpi 
“Aséneésfonét: ‘Hold on, let me see!’ [The plural] ‘Hold on’ [is said] the 


same way.” 


[A list follows of the Rustuni numbers one to ten:] 
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Sus, fend, kron, té, tovén, asur, kromén, hd, zuné, 16f. 


[A list of RuStuni words with the Am. letters i, 1 x, c, & A, J 2, & with 
patiw superscript, i.e., the numbers 20-100, above each in order:] 


finds, ibor, sdlir, dromé, xof, sloné, omé, Cémsay, mévaleét. 
verf hambaris xdgén r “That is all of these numbers; xdgén [is] 1000.” 


[Below this is an elaborate church-like drawing inscribed with the name 
Grigor, doubtless one of the pair named in the acrostic poem. Then the 
list resumes on fol. 40b:] 


soléfan amenayn all 

tota§ tacar temple 

siforot‘ém bnu[t‘ifwn] nature 

arafel arak ‘eal apostle 

hramét‘ém hretén fiery 

tropen mard man 

tropéni mardoy of a man 

aspari S?latasér (?)"8 

SurSétom ant ‘aram imperishable 

valapert darabay (davi daraba is an idiom meaning an argument or 
conflict; the word is Arabic in origin and means literally “beating”). 
asp Srlat (?) 

axbrosi hetak rk ‘ir interesting 

xwém golov being 

prer azg clan, nation 

prérém azgén from the clan, nation (abl. sg.) 

aswot ark ‘ay king 

aswotin ark ‘ayin of the king (gen. sg.) 

aswotr ark ‘ayic‘ of the kings (gen. pl.) 


78 If one reads falatasér, then “lover of vice” (Arabic ghalat, “transgression” 
+ -sér “loving, -phile”, used in various compounds and a verb in Amm., see 
Russell 1987, p. 44.); and cf. asp Srlat (Ataneanc‘) or falat (my reading) 
below. 
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aswot trupé ark ‘ayakan kingly 

aswotaruhip ark ‘ayuhi queen 

aswotutin ark ‘ayacinn the king’s progeny 

atr gol thief 

Sindxa gerezmand thy grave 

adron mizan scale 

abid kgerk‘ weights 

otér mulk‘ king (Arabic) 

bésoy Siné make (2 pers. sg. imp.) 

bésoléf Sinec ‘i I made (aor.) 

bésolet‘ Sinec ‘ir you (2 pers. sg.) made 

sirafet adap ‘xanay school (Persian, adab xana) 
é‘usét msxal a measure of weight (Arabic, mithqal) 
mét dang a piece, measure (Persian) 

sém kes half 

xalé§ anem I do 

t ‘ap ‘ét‘an t ‘anakaman inkwell 

ap ‘it ‘ronap ‘it‘ hangstaran place of rest 

ap ‘it ‘ronap ‘it ‘ind hangstaranumn in the place of rest (loc. sg.) 
apaxron ‘ar evil 

t‘alim ptud fruit 

zat‘ cnund birth 

srofat‘ém k‘unem I fuck (Ataneanc‘: serakan yaraberut‘iwn “sexual 
relations’) 

sibem k‘nem I sleep 

sibénot‘ k ‘nenk‘ we sleep 

bzém k ‘oy [sic] your 

asatron mayr mother 

asatronib mayr im my mother 

létway t'uz fig 

sémat‘ xnjor apple 

sémsay tanj pear 

agbudé xalol grape 

mizway hon there 

drobénit ‘ay mardkayin human 

abzédon k‘amar girdle 

t‘ulabi t‘6lay [sic] I was left 
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sisbélib sart‘ap‘ weaponry (Persian) 

apazinam borak [sic] borax 

sum but‘ak tuner (knob used to tighten the string of a musical 
instrument) 

zit ‘oréb Cagar [sic] bunny rabbit 

buxut ‘i xoz pig 

k‘emasi k‘awt‘ar hyena: the Arm. word is used idiomatically in the 
dialect of Tiflis to mean also an old witch; see Martirosyan 2010, pp. 
791-792. 

bizmot* puc‘ cunt (word puc‘ almost erased, and note added: k(a)n(a) 
c ‘i amot‘n é noyn ad mardkayin orovayn noyn ccuk “it is the feminine 
shame[ful part]; ‘thy X’ is the same thing; human belly; nipple for 
sucking, the same”). 

bizmot ‘n puc‘d thy cunt; Alaneanc‘ renders as yetoyk‘ “buttocks”. 
gxOvet‘n ord thine arse 

gxodvet'n or arse 

ét‘bay cock, penis; Alaneanc‘ renders as cacuk andam “hidden 
membrum”. 

zint ‘afi p ‘anjaray window (Persian) 

asbét‘ k‘un d”y sleep d”y (?) 

néwran t ‘awilay bam, stable 

abzén daxtak [sic] board, plank 

rosbé krapast idolater (cf. Persian rospi “whore’’?). 

néwt ‘6 darak*‘ [sic] shelf 

jinat‘ tut ‘i box (Tk.) 

démt ‘aré catik flower 

démt‘awld catkeal flowering (ppart.) 

€ardd koxbék [sic] button 

sélin s6tomon [sic] Solomon (cf. Ar. & Tk. Selim). 

p ‘et ‘awnit' p ‘ilisop ‘ay philosopher 

p ‘et fanét ‘on p ‘ilisop ‘ayu[t‘Jifwn] philosophy 

éu aysu by means of this (inst. sg.) 

péygv6 payman condition 

péygvoyé paymanaw by (means of the) condition (inst. sg.) 

rolvé akxarh world 

rosméxe erkir earth 

rocki erkink‘ heaven 
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rosték‘ hurak‘ heat (?) 

rosomef masar small saw (?) 

tiyubiwt ‘ paitasar Balthasar 

jrot‘am covi ali wave of the sea 
filsup ‘é naw ship 
fiéaton geami boat 
fit vé kot‘ handle 

cém karmir red 

olt‘ kKanané‘ green 

sibjé sew black 

ébon mavi blue 

k‘atlon cirani purple 

k ‘ébut‘ moxir ash 

k ‘insolé at ‘ar attar 

tigtd stwil to be shortened 

tislot levieat‘’n (? possibly lawut ‘iwn “goodness”’). 

tip ‘ands verew above 

pend? aul minstrel (Tk. asik; the RuStuni term is perhaps from Arm. 
p ‘andirn, cf. Ossetic faendyr, the lyre played by the ancient gusan-k‘ 
“minstrels”). 

Sésvok‘ Séydili (possibly the Ar. formula of an oath, Sahid Allah “God 
be my witness!” cf. Russell 1987, p. 115 line 116 and n.). 
zit ‘rot‘ movi fine silk cloth (?) 

abdé karas jar 

sadéb hor hole 

séfbétuyi serobé [sic] seraph 

asbil alik‘ innards 

st Tov alung [sic] fingernail 

déro kext donkey’s packsaddle (for kex?) 

miv otn foot 

616t‘ olok‘ shin bone 

c ‘up ‘et’ cunkn knee 

nivl6 tur give (2 pers. sg. imp.) 

bétx6 xp @ strike (2 pers. sg. imp.) 

bétxot é xp ‘éc ‘ek‘ strike (2 pers. pl. imp.) 

t‘ubétxot ‘é mi xp ‘ek‘ do not strike (pl.) 

éyvoyi ver kac‘ stand up (2 pers. sg. imp.) 
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t ‘uéyvoyi mi ver kenal do not stand up 

avo dur ayn orcakenir come and vomit it up (< orckal?) 

doélot‘ dexca [sic] peach 

si§6 Slor [sic] plum 

pravt plor sabin?? 

pitur mori blackberry 

démdo mirk‘ [sic] fruit 

cundo jor valley 

sot‘ sar mountain 

bélfay o¢ ‘xar sheep 

otro uxt promise, covenant 

jémiébéd sxalmunk‘ error 

Sémt ‘obrovén hastatut ‘iwn establishment 

béysay astambay rebellious, belligerent 

l6cént ‘éb basmay dried dung used as fuel 

Zarju tartlu drowning (?) (<Ar. yarg- + Tk. —Ii) 

Zant ‘ep ‘ fami§ grass (Tk.) 

t‘uléb alt ‘ap ‘ay cf. alt ‘p‘el, to wash laundered clothes halfway 
logdé lagan bow] 

muhréwé muhajar refugee, migrant (for Ar. muhajir) 

astémp ‘ momapat wick 

astép ‘ot’ varaz wild boar 

yeboxtron nataray drum 

miswot ‘ebi é‘ibux pipe (Tk.) 

xunt‘avé sarui mollah’s turban 

zembi xlink‘ Arm. dialect, slink‘ “neck”. 

zémbadi t‘uk‘ sputum, spit 

zémbovré ayn @ orum asen gorcarar or é sar “that is the one they call 
the agent, who is chief’ (Atayeanc‘ reads the last word as ur “where”). 
tamé ‘élév or é karij [sic] “which is scorpion” 

p ‘élézmay or ew asi morm or yoyz xacaté “which is also called morm, 
which is very prickly” 

Zanlibon or ew asin ozni “which they also call a hedgehog” 


79 See [Bedevian 1936: 342 no. 1981; and HLBB s.v.] 
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On fol. 44b are three more words, following the key to the third 
script: 


Ayl ews bark‘ (“Some more words”): 
milduvéwk‘ tramabanu[t‘Jifwn] logic 
selduvéwk ‘ cartasanu[t ‘Jifwn] rhetoric 
jémsayvéewk‘ k‘erakanu[t ‘Jifwn] grammar 


3. Glossary of the secret language of the felt-makers of Moks, Or- 
beli 2002, pp. 355-358: Argo sherstobitov [“argot of the wool-beat- 
ers” ]. Orbeli’s use of umlaut and circular superscription (here replaced 
by a macron) denote short and long a; other umlauted vowels are as in 
Turkish. The -y following a consonant denotes palatalization. His com- 
ments are in parentheses; mine, in square brackets. 


Amdrnacé ‘or, stone. 

Anjez, mullah (primary meaning [=p.m.], “raven”). 

Antip// Gntaép, bad, ugly. 

Aroc‘, oven. 

Aruc, homed cattle [from Arm. ariwce, “lion”). 

Aspdtdur, bast sandal (p.m., “God’s gift”). 

Avgyer, beard. 

Artdr, milk [from Arm. ardar, “just? in the sense of “pure”, cf. ardar 
iwi, “pure oil”, for “butter”). 

Bago, sun. 

Baldzék, forearm (p.m., “bracelet”). 

Baran, small cattle (p.m., “bleating’”’) [more likely from Kurdish beran, 
“ram’’). 

Gydrdan, necklace (p.m., “neck”). 

Gyosil, to beat. 

D658, breast [from Tk.]. 

Zar6, lira coin (cf. Kdz6) [possibly from Iranian zarr, “gold”; Ottoman 
Turkish oski, “gold coin” is a loan from Arm. oski, “gold”, the latter in 
post-Classical dialects generally pronounced with on-glide v-]. 

Zindc, meat (p.m., “slaughtered”). 

T‘evnuc ‘, clothing (p.m., “shoulder cloak”). 

Ink'y, good, beautiful. 
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Létrd, see Aspdtdur. 

Xdanjdrér, 1. wool, 2. felt [from Arm. xanjarur, “swaddling clothes”). 
Xdrndkum, party held by a felt-maker before going away (p.m., 
“confusion”) [possibly has lewd sexual overtones; Arm. xarnakumn 
“mixing up” is often in Classical and homiletic literature used to mean 
“illicit intercourse”). 

Xdtxdtun, raisin (p.m., something piece by piece, or with pits). 

Xirkil// xilkil, perform the sexual act (p.m., “plowing a winter field’) 
(cf. the English idiom “plow” for “fuck”’]. 

Xuz, Turk [possibly from Ghuzz or Oghuz, Turkic tribal names, with 
popular etymological and pejorative contamination by Arm. xoz, 
“pig”. 

Calac, candle rolled into a ball (p.m., “wrapped”), cf. Kapé ‘an. 

Caikil, to laugh (p.m., “to flower”). 

Cadvar anil, to talk too much (p.m., “to cook pilaf’). 

Cernuc ‘, stick for beating wool [into felt] (p.m., “handle”). 

Cét ‘il, to eat (p.m., “become smaller”) [cf. the Arm. idiomatic jet pet 
“small and great”). 

Cét‘un// cét ‘aun, dinner. 

Cékac‘, trousers [perhaps from Arm. cak, “hole”, into which the 
leg is inserted, cf. Biblical Hebrew mixnasayim, “idem, lit. “twin 
inserters”’]. 

Caxk ‘yes, pipe for smoking (p.m., “chimney”), i.e. cux k‘a¥ “smoke- 
puller”. 

Cavil, to drink. 

Cux// caux, tobacco (p.m., “smoke”), perhaps shortened cxaxot, lit. 
“smoke-grass” 

Curan, honey [probably from Arm. corem, “flow’’). 

Curil, to run away [cf. Curan]. 

Cov, great (p.m., “sea”). 

K4&z6, lira coin, cf. Zar6d [possibly from Arm. k’a(r)zé, “it’s worth’’?]. 
Kakut// kakautl, cotton wool (p.m., “soft”). 

Kandé‘Gmusk// kdndé ‘Gmdusk, Russian (lit., “green-eyed”). 

Kant‘, woman, wife (p.m., “handle of a vessel”). 

Kané ‘an, rifle (p:m., “shouter”). 

Kavkut, shoes. 

Karmir ctir, wine (p.m., “red water”). 
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Kydp ‘, bread. 

Kak ‘yav, daughter-in-law, young girl (p.m., “partridge”). 
Kécak, fire (p.m., “lightning”). 

Kyalxdnuc‘, hat (p.m., “headgear”)[standard Amn. g/xanoc ‘J. 
Kacan, dog (p.m., “biter”). 

Kacéyk// kacék, daughter, girl (p.m., “skein”). 

Kapé ‘an, candle (p.m., “kindling”), cf. Calac. 

Karvan, nut. 

Kyataldman, mouth (p.m., “spoon holder’). 

Ktrdcurék [-uréyk], a five-piastre coin [contains standard Arm. ppart. 
ktrac, “cut off’, so “piece”]. 

Katril, steal (p.m., “cut’). 

Katruc‘, 1. knife, 2. saw (p.m., “cutter’). 

Karangyil, go away, escape (verb formed from p.m., “heel”). 
Ky6rcac, satin (lit., “woven”). 

Kork ‘yét ‘, felt-maker’s tool (lit., “stick with a curved end”). 
Korangydn c ‘anil, see C‘anil. 

Korkil, to arrive. 

Kuru, bag for wool (from the imperative form of the verb “to lose” with 
the sense of “‘hide!”). 

Hart ‘nuc ‘, bag, wallet (p.m., samannik “mud brick” (?)). 
Cdlac‘, mouth (p.m., “watermill”. 

Cértak ‘yar, root tooth (p.m., “white stone”). 

Camdc ‘ac ‘il, to kill (p.m., “squash, squeeze”). 

Comil, aorist Camav, to die (p.m., “to be squeezed”). 
Mazwor// mdzwiir , |. goat, 2. priest (p.m., “hairy”). 

Maunj, 1. blanket, 2. felt. 

Mausk, eye (cf. also Musk). Muskdyn, early in the morning, at dawn, 
tomorrow®?, 

Mauskil, to look. 

Mat, brother (p.m., “finger’). 

Mérac, yoghurt (p.m., “fermented”). 

Muncé‘, 1. socks, 2. shoes. 

Musék, night. 


80 
[HLBB, Vol. 4: 95], cites mauskil “to look” and musk “eye” as 
cackabanut ‘yun “secret language”; and mentions also musék “night”. 
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Musk, window. Cf. Mausk. 

Nerk ‘yavak, woman, wife (p.m., “bottom millstone”). 

Nastvac, floor [lit., that which is sat upon]. 

Nofil, to sleep. 

Senk‘, 1. house, 2. door. [Cf. standard Arm. sénk’‘, “building”.] 

Sorést caxil, to collect alms. 

Sirip ‘xa?, woman of the house [lit., the one who moves or plays—Arm. 
xalam — the ladle — Arm. Serep ‘J. 

Sorac, milk (cf. Artdr) [cf. Sor, “stream of milk from a cow’s udder” in 
standard Moks dialect, Orbeli 2002, p. 304]. 

Sérakol, man of the house. 

Cala‘nk'y, Let’s go! [Cf. Indic éal- through Romani?] 

C'aré‘arac, tan [i.e., yoghurt mixed with water] (p.m., “tortured”). 
Cur, money (p.m., “dry”). 

Cond, Go! [From Kd. éu- “go”?] 

PGtldrcil, to kiss. 

Parc‘, hand. 

Pastil, to defecate. 

Pardkapuc, horse [lit., “fine-tail”’]. 

Pardkil, to urinate. 

Pdrkupucdx, paper [lit., “fine edge, corner (?)” Tk. bucak]. 

Pat cak aé, Careful! They’re listening in on us! This will give us away! 
(p.m., “there’s a hole in the wall.”) 

Partun// partan, felt (cf. Xdnjdrér). 

Paspatun// paspatédun, oil [from standard Amm. psplal, “‘to glisten”]. 
Piiliir, piaster. 

Piin, house (cf. Senk‘) [from standard Arm. bun, “native”, derivative 
verb bn-ak-em, “dwell”]. 

Sézaé, wife (cf. Kant‘, Nerk ‘ydvdk). 

Sézuc ‘, see Sézaé. 

Séx, dagger (p.m., “riveting hammer’). 

Suril, 1. to run away, 2. to escape (cf. Curil). 

Vdzan, dog [possibly from Arm. vazel, “to run”> “runner”, cf. Kacan]. 
Vazkan, lentil. 

Vank ‘yaé, 1. a little, 2. There isn’t any! 

Vank ‘yil, to steal, cf. Katril. 

Vank ‘yom, theft. 
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Varak, daughter-in-law, young girl (p.m., “chick”, cf. Kak‘yav). 
Vastkot, father. 

Vardc ‘c‘il, to steal, imperative Vardc‘c‘u’ (cf. Vank'yil). 

Varil, to go, aorist vdric ‘. See also Vaérnai. 

Vérdvak, husband, man (p.m., “top millstone”). 

[Vaérndl], to go, aorist vaérc ‘av. 

Vilkil, see Suril. 

Vostan xaril, to be hungry, aorist xarav; Vostan xaruk aé, he is hungry. 
Vostdnc ‘a, wheat. 

Taxtak, tongue (p.m., “board”); see also Taxtaxkic‘. 

Taknuc ‘, felt (p.m., “bedding”), cf. Partun. 

Takpiin, mosque. (From Ar. takbir, the act of declaring Allah hit akbar 
“God is great”’?) 

Tarciir, vodka (p.m., “bitter water”). 

Tatdkan, bull; see also Tdtot. 

Tatol, see Tatdkan. 

Tak ‘yciir, tea (p.m., “hot water’). 

Telac, see K ‘ydrdnac. 

Taxtaxkic‘, see Taxtak. 

Tap ‘asil, to carry off. 

Tap ‘ié‘, penis [lit. “beater”, cf. standard Moks dialect tap ‘il, “to beat”, 
Orbeli 2002, p. 336]. 

Tax (1), 1. felt-maker, 2. man of the house. 

Taxol (2), ram. 

Tip// tap, good, beautiful (cf. Antip). 

Tir-pdc ‘, door (p.m., “Open! Shut!”), 

C ‘ax, beard (p.m., “straw’”). 

C ‘anil, to fear. 

C‘aruk, boy, son [cf. standard Arm. c ‘ruk, “snout’”’). 

C ic‘, husband; cf. Vérdvak. (Cf. standard Arm. c ‘ic ‘, “stake, erect”.] 
Wornuc‘, trousers; cf. Cékac ‘. [Probably to be understood as *(v)or- 
noc‘, lit. “container of the anus”’.] 

Worvank‘y, cacik [Tk., thickened yogurt to which diced cucumber or 
yogurt is added] (p.m., “sediment, waste”). 

Wotnuc‘, 1. socks, 2. shoes. [Arm. *(v)ot-noc ‘, lit., “container of the 
foot”; cf. reconstruction of wornuc'‘, supra.] 

P ‘Gt ‘at ‘dc; cigarette [lit. “roll up”). 
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P tatil, to fuck. [Possibly from standard Arm. p ‘ettel, “to pluck out”.] 
P ‘it ‘nil, to be tired. 

P ‘ukar// p ‘aukar, daughter-in-law, married daughter. 

K ‘ydldk, upper part of the torso (p.m., “boat on inflated skins”) 
K‘ydmuc ‘, loop on a stick. 

K ‘yar, village. (From Semitic girya?) 

K ‘ydrdnac, cheese; see also Telac. 

K ‘yet ‘rik, bag for wool; cf. Kuru. 

K ‘yerdst, wrist (p.m., vila (?)). 

K ‘yasol, 1. village elder, 2. shepherd (p.m., “herder”). 

K'‘yos, bek (Tk. or Kd. chieftain]. 


4. Texts in the “third script” of Petersburg MS A 29 


Although the author of the MS seems to have intended his script 
for use with his invented language, and for philosophical tracts, it is 
employed here mainly to encode all or part of various magic spells. 
A number are transcribed and translated here: where they mix the 
standard Mesropian script of Armenian with the cipher, the words in 
standard Armenian are transcribed in bold face. Sometimes but not 
always they are the most innocuous parts of the text, unsurprisingly; 
but sometimes also a word may be written with a mixture of the two 
scripts, either with the intention of complication for reading or perhaps 
because of a /apsus calami. In at least one case the scribe confuses the 
characters for the letters g and. d, which_are adjac ent in the Armenian 
alphabet — an indication that although he wrote the cipher elegantly, 
he was not so thoroughly practiced in it as not to be thinking any longer 
of which letters of the standard alphabet its characters replaced. One 
interesting lexical feature of the spells is immediately evident: over and 
over, the scribe idiosyncratically employs (and variously spells) the ad- 
verb anpatéar, literally “causeless” and generally used as such in Clas. 
Amn., with the secondary meaning, now most common in vernacular 
Mod. Arm., “definitely, absolutely”. This may reflect the idiom of the 
day: on 12 March 1747, for instance, an Armenian merchant of Tokat 
employed the word to mean “must absolutely” in addressing a letter to 
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a merchant from Bursa at Canton in China®!. It is at any rate an indica- 
tion that, whatever his source for these incantations, the rendering of 
them is his own. 

Fol. 45v. gré t‘é filani ordi filann kore ‘i (magic square) ays veroy 
greal tlisms edt ‘n ktor t ‘Tt ‘i vrén Orénn [for Orinak?] mék ktorn tar kraki 
vrén der gc ‘ac‘ é‘aes [for gc‘ac é‘es?] asa: lic‘ zeresn anarganok*. Fi- 
lan ordi filanin hor anun tu [for tur?] ew apa asa ayn satmosn. A(stua) 
co nmani k‘ez? minc ‘ew ayn tein or asé o(r)p(és) baz kez” w zlerins ew 
apajgea krakn orn mékn e ways veroy greal salmosn asa minc ‘ew edt ‘n 
Or ew apay k‘o &‘araéamn [for &‘arakamn?] veran: zk‘én A(stuco)v. 


‘“Write this so that X’s®? son X will be lost. (Magic square) Make copies’ 


on seven pieces of paper of the talisman written above, take one, hold it 
over a fire and just before you cast it in say, ‘Fill his face with dishonor.’ 
Give the father’s name of X son of X and then recite the Psalm, ‘God, 
who is like unto you’ up until the place where it says ‘as a fire He bums 
the mountains’® and then cast it into the fire. Recite as above once a day 
for seven days and then your *enemy... you, by God.” 

Fol. 45r. Gir siroy siracit mazn ays @ surma Siné ac‘k't siré k‘ez 
anp(a)téar. “A love spell: Take a hair of your beloved and use it to dab 
antimony around your eyes, and she will definitely love you.” 

Ayl gir siroy akrawi lelin muskow heta pahé siren k‘ez anpatéar. 
“Another love spell: keep a crow’s liver together with musk (?), and 
they will definitely love you.” 

Wasn [sic!] hiwandi gré nerk‘oy t ‘lismns aj jern prnea tur t‘é cicati 
apri t‘é lay merni. (Magic symbols) “For a sick man: write the talisman 


below on your right hand and have him seize it. If he laughs, he will: 


live; if he cries, he’II die. (Magic symbols)” — 


({Aslanian 2011: 89 and 92] fig. 4. 
82 Arm. filan, from the Turkish loan form of Arabic fulan, “somebody or 
other”. 
83 Ps. 82.1, Astuac o k‘ez nmanic‘é “O God, who may. be likened to You?”; 
Ps. 82.14 ... orpés boc‘ zi kizu zlerins “for as a fire He bums the mountains.” 
The author may be citing from memory, since the precise first verse he cites is 
actually Ps. 88.8, Tér Astuac zawrut ‘eanc ‘, o nmané k‘ez, “Lord God of hosts, 
who is like You?” Armenians in olden times knew much of the Psalter by heart; 
and numerous Psalms were employed for magical purposes: see for example 
the modern magico-medical MS analyzed in [Russell 2011]. 
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Gré nerk ‘oy dlisn gné [for dné] jurn t‘é takn ankani merni, t ‘é takn 
€‘a ankni ku apri. Ays é: (Magic symbols) “Write the talisman below 
and put it in water. If it sinks to the bottom, he will die; if it doesn’t sink 
to the bottom, he’ll live. This is it: (Magic symbols)” 

Fol. 46r. Xrat vasn anerewoyt ‘ut ‘ean ar dan maztak V msxal ew 
gnay hangstarann. Krak tar hetd ew cxé e(w) karda ays nerk‘o greal 
anuank‘s miné‘ew V shat‘ aménn at miné‘ i jeri p‘ayt ar: 

Osé muSin di muSin méhr 

dign méhrdisin méhmélésémi 

ahiun ahiun ahran hého 

Sin k‘umSin méhmésun tr 

musin apraSin k‘elSin hééy 

eljibéaé ors mazgel. Vel 

k‘élmayé mér duk‘xam 

& eakné‘is [for erkné ‘is**] ha! 

“Advice concerning invisibility: Take a portion of mastic, five 
measures®, and go to your chamber®®, Take fire with you and suf- 
fumigate it and recite the names below, for five hours®?. Do it all 
while holding a staff in your hand®®, (Nomina barbara)®? Don’t fear, 
then!” 


84 Cf. the instruction in the spell on Fol. 47r., infra, with the same word and 
injunction not to fear after performing a magical operation in a graveyard. 

85 Arm. msxal, for Arabic-in-Persian, mithqal. 

86 Arm. hangstaran, lit. “place of rest” — a word for which our author gives 
a R&8tuni equivalent (ap ‘it ‘rdnap ‘it') in his glossary, even adding its locative 
singular form! 

87 Arm shat‘, for Arabic in Turkish sd ‘at. 

88 The word here is Arm. p ‘ayt, “piece of wood, stick”, a term used also of 
the Tree of Life of the Cross; but the context here would indicate a magician’s 
staff, analogous to the gawazan “crozier, scepter” of a clergyman or noble, or 
the sword of an exorcist (see [Russell 2000(a) and 2001)). 

89 These rhyming nonsense words appear to contain Persian mehr, “love”, 
and Turkish e/cibey “emissary”. As with the Rstuni language, their phonetic 
un-Armenianness is stressed by the frequency of long vowels and the absence 
of sounds like /dz/ and /ch/. The intent here seems to be to mimic a spell 
in Persian. See Russell 2012(c) on nomina barbara and voces mysticae in 
Armenian magical texts. 
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Gi[r] vasn siroy. Knoj kat‘n kt‘ea tur aynk‘(a)n or XLIX msxal 
alurn xmorn é ayn uzacit nman pat[{k? Jer Siné ew apay ays t'lisms 
nerk‘oy gre(a)l hasarak tan(a)k‘ov gré i v(e)r(ay) titi ew kpc‘ru i 
v(e)r(ay) xmoré pat{k? Jeri p ‘orin ew dir melm mormodti fro(y) C‘ayré 
aynpés takana(y) siri anpatéar tlismn or é ays: (Magical symbols) ew 
apa gre siracit ano(w)nn i groc‘s t‘Imis t‘é filani dustr filann inc siré 
ays é. “Love spell: sprinkle enough of a woman’s milk to make dough 
of forty-nine measures of flour. Make an image in the likeness of the 
one you desire. Then write in common ink this talisman written below 
and fasten it to the belly of the image made of dough, and place it in the 
juice of a soft bramble plant so that it doesn’t burn, that way she may 
grow hot and definitely love you. This is the talisman: (Magical sym- 
bols) And then write the name of your beloved, in the writing of this 
talisman, thus: may X’s daughter X love me.” 

Fol. 46v. V(a)sn knof &‘aytanaloy et’é uzarliki takrin knikn vrén 
pahé ¢‘i ylana. “For a woman’s not becoming pregnant. If a woman 
keep over her the root of the wild rue” she will not become pregnant.” 
Marginal note: bosxur mariam “starwort’”?!, 


90 This is Peganum harmala, Tk. iizerlik otu, Pers. and Arm. s(i)pand (see 
Bedevian 1936, p. 444 no. 2575 and Gabikean 1968, p. 187, no. 1392: uzérlik, 
iwzérlik in the Amn. dialect of Sebastia/Sivas) bummed as incense by Iranians, 
who attribute to it numerous magical properties; the Iranian name means 
“holy”, and Prof. Martin Schwartz has proposed that it was a component of 
the original mixture of entheogenic plants pounded in Indian and Zoroastrian 
sacrificial ritual, the Av. haoma, Ved. soma; and explains the Turkic name 
as meaning “conferring a hundred virile potencies” [Flattery and Schwartz 
1989: 149-150]. As for the root the spell prescribes, the greatest amount of 
psychoactive components in Peganum harmala is in mature seeds (up to seven 
percent) and in the roots (up to just over three percent), but the latter is richest 
through the early part of the year till the former ripen [Jbid., pp. 34, 82]. The 
plant was believed by mediaeval Muslim doctors to induce menstrual flow 
[Ibid.: 32-33]; so perhaps this was a reason the Armenian magician-herbalist 
prescribes it against conception — after which a woman’s menses stops until 
the child’s birth. 

91 Ar, baxiir maryam, Tk. mariam buhuru, Arm. maremaxnkeni (“Mary’s fran- 
kincense”) or p‘ok‘r mSkacalik “little musk flower”): [Bedevian 1936: 435 
no, 2521]. 
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cs Xe 


Gir siroy. Smbuli catikn vardn ew manuSakn et‘ C‘orac‘nes i 
miasin ew manr p ‘oSi anes ew xarnes, delin momi het um or k‘ses siré 
kez‘ anpatjar. “Love spell: If you dry the hyacinth flower, rose, and vio- 
let and make a fine powder and mix them with yellow wax, whomever 
you rub with it will definitely love you.” 

Fol. 47r. Tatrak gir siroy tatragi jun xordwa ew C‘orac‘ru um 
or (e)w kirakri vrén anes manr p‘oSi ara: k‘ez siré anpatéar. “Tur- 
tledove love spell: Roast the egg of a turtledove and dry it, then 
sprinkle it as a fine powder over the food of that person and (s)he 
will definitely love you.” 

Ays nerk‘wo greal t‘lismi gré Inkit vr(ay): zor Orinak (Magical 
diagram). Ayspés III or anc ‘eal lini III or(o)wan v(e)r(ay) gigern erku 
sahat‘n anc‘eal lini: gnay mereli gerezmani v(e)r(ay) yet koys parkil 
II jerok'g [for -d] gerezmani holic‘n ver ar ayn hotn pind pahir ap ‘it 
méjn Sutov gas anc ‘anes mék gnac ‘akan get ork‘an ahac‘uc‘anen mi 
erknc‘ir o€‘ yet mtik tur oc‘ jayn tur miaynak gnay. Ays hotis xasiat‘n 
ays @ min p‘ok'r ays hotic’s ealluin kapé dnes mék mardo(y) coc‘ inc‘ 
ban or xndres k‘ez kutay ew ink‘n k‘un ku lini ayn t(o)wac zatn knw 
morana(y) yetoy ayn hotn hané coc‘ic‘n k‘ez hamar pahé. Inc‘ k‘un 
mardo(y) coc‘n dnes mna(y) aynpes k‘un o(r)pés mereal. Off leruk'. 
“Write the talisman below on your fingemail, as for instance thus: 
(Magical diagram) Let three days pass. Go to the grave of a dead man 
on the night of the third day after the second hour and lie upon it with a 
virgin. With both hands take up earth from that grave and grip it tightly 
in the palm of your hand, then come quickly to, and cross, a fordable 
river. No matter how much they terrify you, fear not. Pay no heed to 

what is behind you and do n’t let out a sound, just keep going. The func- 
tion®? of this soil is that if you take just a little of it and bind it with 


92 Arm. xasiat‘, more commonly hasiat‘ in magical texts, from Arabic- 
in-Persian: in the much-corrupted late Middle Armenian paraphrases of the . 
Testament of Solomon, where the ancient king and archmage interrogates some 
seventy-two demons, “What is your hasiat‘?” (i.e., role, function, specialty) is 
part of the standard list of questions posed to each spirit in tum. And the demon 
willingly recites both its particular baneful talent and the talisman capable of 
summoning and controlling it: see [Russell 2012(c)]. The magical rite of MS 
A-29 apparently combines zombification with inducement of a comatose state. 
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butter”? and place it upon a man’s breast, he will give you whatever you 
seek, while he himself will be asleep, and will forget whatever he had 
given (?). Then remove the soil from his breast and keep it for yourself. 
Any sleeping man’s chest you put it on, he’ll stay asleep like a corpse. 
Be ye well.” 

Fol. 49r. Et‘e ¢‘In [for t‘Ismn?] méjn k‘o sermn kat‘ac‘nes um or 
tas utel arzamayn k ‘ez siré: ayspés (Magical symbols). “If you ejaculate 
your semen onto this talisman, the person to whom you give it to eat 
will love you instantly. Thus: (Magical symbols).” 

The text on Fol. 67r-v is not so much a spell, though it is of magical , 
content, as.a curiously garbled account of the Armenian magical flower 
called hamasp ‘iwr (lit. “all-spreading”), which first sprouted from the 
blood of martyrs, and to which are ascribed numerous virtues™*. The 
author of the MS has not got the name of the flower right and conceals it 
in cipher the two times it is mentioned; the rest is in Armenian plaintext. 
The misreading, hamarfiws, is of interest since as a standard Armenian 
compound the word hamasp ‘w* is not in the least esoteric or unusual, 
though the flower it denotes is probably mythical. One might not there- 
fore exclude the possibility that he was miscopying a manuscript not 
his own in which the word was already written in cipher: in the crypto- 
gram, the characters for fand p‘ are nearly identical, and the characters 
for s and 7, already adjacent in the order of the Mesropian alphabet and 
cipher alike, are 180-degree inversions of each other. The cartonnage 
facing fol. Ir, as noted, is made of glued-together fragments of cipher 
text. Though its style of handwriting does not differ from that of the 
MS proper, the rather unlikely misreading of the word hamasp ‘iwr and 
one’s suggestion of the reason for it, as well as the presence of text in_ 
the cipher in the material of the cardboard binding, together allow the 
possibility that our author might not have been the inventor and sole 
user of the cryptogram. I have in a study of another cryptogram at- 
tested in many MSS coined the term “hetaerogram” for a cryptogram 
so widely shared by some guild or sodality (Gk. hetaira) as to be more 


93 Arm. eailu, i.e., standard Tk. yagh, “possessing or containing oil”. One 
standard Western Armenian term for butter is ardar e/ or iwi, lit. “‘pure, 
righteous oil” [Riggs 1847: p. 8]. 

94 See [Russell 1997: 93-94 with refs]. 
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a marker of belonging than a method of concealing information. Per- 
haps we deal, then, with a “hetaerogram” here, though that suggestion 
must remain hypothetical until and unless another MS by another hand 
comes to light. The author seems at the end of the brief text to have con- 
flated the hamasp ‘iwr with the mandrake (Arm. JoStak), about whose 
human form and loud cry Armenians and others hold many supersti- 
tions in common. 

Hamarfiws c(a)lki meknu(t)i(wn)a: Dionéséos imastasérn or aka- 
nates elel ays hamarfiws catkis or ew banalik ‘d am(enayn) k(a)p(a)c ba- 
nerun. AnuSahot burastanoc‘ terewn kanac‘ ew bolor or jax aé‘k'n uni i 
t(e)r ew etern karmir ew Surj Sini zinc‘ atelakn or inc‘ ané: catikn cirana- 
goyn @, telew aysp ‘iwr. Kaputakd ink‘n apa am(enayn) imastasirac‘ ew 
gitnakanac ‘ ew yusumnasirac ‘*. Ew yorzam arnen zna hrom, jét‘n xarnen 
zna ew k‘sen otin ew jerk‘n eresn ew berann: XXII azgi lezun xdsi ew 
XXII gir gré ew k(ajrd(a)y. Ew yorzam Sirimé elanes am(enayn) catikk‘ 
xOsin a(nd) k‘ez. Ew asen t‘€ zinc‘ irac‘ delén ew t‘é uzes or gtanes zna, 
i giwin orc t‘uxi learn naranic‘ i garnoy k‘alak‘n or arzrum i bark ‘oy 
learn i jorn masanc‘ i daStn masic‘ or hayer xaxway gnay: git i bolorn 
varagay learn, i gluxn III vém kay, min vimac‘n gtanes zSnorhali catiks 
ays: hastateay i yunisi amsoy, XX ew i k‘aloc ‘i_XIn ew II or i pah kac ‘ir, 
ew alacé zhogin s(ur)b or tay k‘ez. Ink‘n piti elané XX1fiwlé ew bazaniX 
ciwl. Ew asen t‘@ erb calikn otac ‘zét mardoy glux Sinay kam mnay ac‘k ‘it 
berann bac ‘ zspé: k‘ez v(a)s(n) Ocin. A(stua)c yusac ‘ir ew gnay. 

“Explanation of the hamasp ‘iwr®5 flower. Dionysus the philosopher 
was eyewitness to this flower, the hamasp ‘twr, which is even the key to 
all things locked. It is sweet in scent in gardens; its leaf is green and it has 
an eye on the left on the leaf (?) that is red, and around it bends (7). Its 
flower is purple in hue, and in the place where it spreads out (?) it is blue. 
It is then for all philosophers and scholars and the studious. And when 
they take it to Rome, they compound it with oil and smear it on their feet, 
hands, faces, and mouths. It speaks 22°° kinds of languages and writes and 


95 The final s instead of * seems to be a scribal error: in the cipher, the character 
for the latter is the former flipped vertically over. 

96 This is an unusual number for a magical text in that it has no obvious 
Pythagorean or other cosmological symbolism, though the Hebrew alphabet 
does have 22 letters. Perhaps the tradition is grabled here, as elsewhere, and 
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reads 22 alphabets. And when you emerge from the grave all the flowers 
talk with you. And they say that it is a medicine for various things. And 
if you want to find it, go to the village Orc®? of Black Mountain, from 
it, to the city of Karin which is Erzerum, to the mountain Bark‘oy to 
the valley of Masunk‘ in the plain of Masis facing Xaxo. Find it around 
mount Varag’’: on the summit there stand three boulders, and on one of 
them you will find this flower full of grace. It is fully blossoming in the 
month of June, from the 20", and on 11" K‘atoc‘. And fast for three days 
and beseech the Holy Spirit that he may give it to you. It sprouts from 
21 branches and divides into 10 branches. And they say that when the 
flower has feet like a man and rears its head or tums openmouthed to your 
-eye, restrain it”. It is (good) for you for snakes. Hope in God and go.” 


LisT oF PLATES 


1. Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of 

Sciences, St. Petersburg, MS A 29, endpapers and fol. 1 r. 

MS A 29, fols. 44 v—45 r. with the table of the “Third Script”. 

MS A 29, fols. 45 v—46 r. 

MS A 29, fols. 46 v.47 r. 

MS A 29, fols. 66 v.—67 r. with the beginning of the history of the 

hamasp ‘iwr flower. 

6. MS A 29, fol. 67 v. with the conclusion of the history of the 
hamasp ‘iwrF flower. 

7. The “Atuan” or “dove” cipher: (A.G. Abrahamyan, Hay gri ev 
grc‘ut ‘yan patmut ‘yun (“History of Armenian script and writing”), 
Erevan, pp. 220-221). 


wAAWN 


the original had “XII” (Arm. 28; in cursive Sedagir the first letter, for “X” can, 
if the contunation of the loop to the right of the vertical is hooked, easily be 
misread for i “XX”). On 12 and 12000 in Armenian magico-mystical writings 
see Russell 1989, p. 230. 

97 Could this be Ure (lit. “wild thyme”), where the Cross-stone of 1279 
discussed above came from? 

98 This is the mountain south of Van with its famous monastery that contained 
a relic of the true Cross. 

99 These are the legendary characteristics, not of the hamasp ‘iwr, but of the 
lostak (“mandrake”). 
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8. The Seh-lerai script (Stamatiadis 1921, p. 99). 

9. The Seh-lerai script (Stamatiadis 1921, p. 100). 

10. The Seh-lerai script (Stamatiadis 1921, p. 101). 

11. Title page of Tghransar, Ans hailanzar..., Smyrna, 1864. 
12. Tingirtepe, Izmir, with statue of Rumi. 
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The Demon Weed 


JAMES R 


RUSSELL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE 


The Zoroastrian world teems with xrafstras—the 
evil beings cobbled together by a resentful Ahre- 
man in opposition to the good creations of Ohr- 
mazd. Though Christian doctrine affirms that all 
creation is the Lord’s, in practice the faith is no 
stranger to dualism and demonization: the curi- 
ous Middle.Armenian poem offered here for the 
first time in translation into any Western lan- 
guage has as its subject a weed of the New World 
no denizen of the Sasanian realms could have 
known. But in the course of its demonization it 
was associated with Egypt, proverbial in the Bib- 
lical and Mazdean worlds alike as a place of dark 
magic. It is a pleasure to offer this small lucubra- 
tion to a great scholar and esteemed colleague, 
Prods Oktor Skjzrvo. 

One hears little good of tobacco these days. 
But even before billion-dollar judgments against 
the cigarette companies, people disapproved of 
the plant. Chekhov's dramatic monologue, O 
vrede tabaka (“On the harm tobacco causes”) 
starts out that way, but after the first few lines it 
is plain that what the lecturer really wants to 
tell us about is his nagging wife and miserable 
life: the audience is left with the conviction that 
the pleasure and distraction tobacco can afford 
far outweigh the harm to one’s health it can do. 
Chekhov was a physician, and did not live much 
past forty. And for those who do, no prizes are 
offered: eat broccoli and work out, but you will 
still be sick and lonely someday, and you will 
die. The gift of wine offered by Dionysus to man- 
kind was understood by the Greeks as pity on 
our lot. Follow the advice of Baudelaire in his 
Paris Spleen: Get drunk! (And have a smoke 
while you're at it.} On wine, on anything at all 
you please. But you must get drunk! 

The seventeenth-century Armenian poem here 
offered in translation, Patmut ‘iwn pitc t‘ut‘unin, 
affords a brief and fascinating glimpse into every- 
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day Armenian life four centuries ago, when the 
use of tobacco in the Old World was little more 
than a century old. It has an unintended resem- 
blance to Chekhov, in that what it has to say 
about something else— weird East Christian leg- 
endry, in this case—is much more interesting 
than the subject of tobacco, though here the plant 
becomes literally a demon weed. It not only kills 
you. It sends you to Gehenna. Maybe it does. But 
I do not mean this article to be understood in any 
way as discouraging or disapproving of smoking 
or any other merciful vice that lightens the ter- 
rible fardel of time. Fire up your narghileh, and 
read the verses as a postprandial entertainment. 

Tobacco is pure American, and, like much else 
in the culture of this fair land (though not Mom’s 
apple pie}, it is pleasurable, harmful, and addic- 
tive: the natives have been using it constantly up 
and down both continents for eight thousand years 
as a recreational, medicinal, and shamanistic drug. 
It is smoked, drunk in decoctions, chewed or ap- 
plied in wads, inserted into the rectum in ene- 
mas, patted on the vagina as a pain-killer, mixed 
with the bodily juices of decomposition of a dead 
shaman and quaffed sacramentally, or mixed with 
other, more potent, hallucinogens like yagé. The 
first European references to it belong to Christo- 
pher Columbus and his crew. In 1527, Bartolomeo 
de las Casas reported that the Indians smoked the 
plant in cigars called tobacos. In 1557, André 
Thevet calls tobacco by the Indian word petun, 
from which Turkish ttitiin and the Armenian 
loan from there, t‘ut‘un, come (modern Arm. 
cxaxot, “smoke-grass,” is a purist neologism).! In 
modern Turkish, Nicotiana glauca is tembeki, 
N. rustica or N. tabacum is tiittin.? Most people 
smoke tobacco now, as cigarettes, cigars, and bi- 
dis; but in the Near East it is smoked also with 
a waterpipe, called by the Iranians a galyun (pro- 
nounced ghalyun, and thus transliterated in the 
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Arm. poem, which uses that word repeatedly), 
by the Turks and Greeks narghileh, and by the 
Arabs, shisheh. People often mix opium or hash- 
ish with tobacco to enjoy a waterpipe, though 
this is illegal. One contents oneself with the legal 
and sufficiently enjoyable mode: a mixture of to- 
bacco, apple, and molasses made in Egypt, which 
produces a pleasant and mild fragrance. A great 
pleasure of life in Iran today is to relax in a 
qahve-khdneh with friends, drinking tea, eating 
dates, and smoking a galyun. A girl or boy carries 
around to the customers a metal manghal—bra- 
zier—with smoking incense of sepand—rue—to 
ward off the evil eye. A modest consideration is 
appreciated. 

The Armenian poem is of anonymous author- 
ship (though the writer, given his chiding of cler- 
gymen who smoke and his harping on church 
and hell, might have been a man of the cloth) and 
the earliest manuscript containing it dates to 
1701; some of it derives from a rather less color- 
ful or interesting poem by one John (Yovhannes) 
that does not refer, for instance, to the Egyptian 
magicians I will mention presently. Manuscripts 
of John’s poem predate this one by half a century, 
and texts of both are fairly numerous, so it may 
be assumed that tobacco-smoking had become a 
real social problem amongst Armenians perhaps 
as early as the year the Mayflower weighed an- 
chor at Plymouth Rock, in 1620—and certainly 
by the time England relieved the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam, two-score years and some there- 
after. The Arm. poem is printed in H. Sahakyan, 
ed., US mijnadari hay banasteicut‘yuna XVI- 
XVII dd. (The Armenian poetry of the late Mid- 
dle Ages: 16th-17th centuries), vol. 2 [Erevan, 
1987], pp. 643-47; and John’s Vasn t‘ut‘uni, 
“Concerning Tobacco,” appears on pp. 335-39 of 
the same volume. 

The poet makes some astonishing claims that 
are extra-Biblical, to say the least, about Jannes 
and Jambres, the Egyptian magicians of uncanon- 
ical Old Testament legend who opposed (and, ac- 
cording to the pagan Numenius, second-century 
A.D., defeated) the magic wrought by Moses. This 
devious duo are known in Armenian: the most 
obvious and probable conduit will have been, in 
all ages, the Penitence of Cyprian, a work of ca. 
the fifth century about a magician of Antioch 
who converted to Christianity, whom the devil 
had hailed as “a new Jambres.” Another source 
might have been the Chronology of Michael the 
Syrian, in which the Byzantine emperor Leo IV is 
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said to have sent to the Caliph al-Mahdi, “who 
had devoted himself to the practice of witchcraft 
and guided himself by the stars” a copy of the 
“book of Jannes and Jambres the sorcerers that 
they had employed against Moses, and he re- 
ceived it with delight.”? Our author claims they 
planted in the earth the limbs God caused the 
Serpent in Eden to lose, and tobacco grew from 
these.‘ Perhaps what inspired him was the begin- 
ning of the text of the pseudepigraphon, where a 
king, presumably that of Egypt, has summoned 
his sages to examine the “growth of some mirac- 
ulous tree or other plant, the branches of which 
have quickly formed a shelter from the sun’s 
heat.”° It sounds a bit like the way tobacco grows. 
Jannes arrives and sits under an apple tree in the 
text. Later, he gives Jambres a book of spells 
there: the apple tree could have reminded our 
late-mediaeval Arm. author of Eden. In the Chris- 
tian East, the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil is the fig; but there were Catholic missions 
in Anatolia, so the Latin tradition of the apple 
as the deadly fruit of our perdition—malum 
means both “apple” and “evil”—had been in 
currency in the East long enough by the seven- 
teenth century for an Armenian to have made 
the association! Since the anonymous poet in- 
sists that Scripture is silent on tobacco, but 
claims that books (unnamed) condemn it, his 
source might have been the inspired sermon of 
an earlier divine. 


The History of Foul Tobacco 


O Christians, give ear! 

See how foul a thing tobacco is: 

They pay money—throw it in the fire— 
And do their souls harm besides. 


(5) The galyun-pipe is richly adorned: 

Putting their mouths to it, they lap it up like 
dogs, 

Drink, and expel the smoke from their mouths, 

Their noses, eyes, and ears. 


They expel the smoke in billowing clouds: 
(10) The angels flee the stench, 

Soar up, and rise to Heaven 

And make complaint to the Son of God. 


There is a man hungry for tobacco 
Who smokes fifty waterpipes in a day 
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(15) And swallows the smoke, which reaches 
his gut 
And—worse than a dog’—turns and comes out. 


He’s withdrawn his hands from any work, 
Fallen to the demons’ lot. 

What wretched children all they are! 

(20) And not a scrap of bread’s left in his house. 


At night his thoughts dwell on it. 

He turns and tosses, cannot sleep, 

Gets up, sits down, and strikes the flint— 
And imbibes filthy tobacco greedily. 


(25) This world has phony priests 

Who drink to excess foul tobacco— 
They are like the evil Pharisees 

And partners to the Hebrews’ company. 


They sit and drink in public 

(30) With hacking coughs like junkyard dogs. 
Their waterpipe is marble black; 

Of finely worked ebony, its handle. 


The laity see all this 

And are emboldened to imitate it. 

(35) The pastor knows how to read—they say— 
And must know best, for ignorant are we. 


He’s the shepherd, we're the sheep, 

We'll follow him home, wherever he goes. 

If he doesn’t say that it’s a sin, 

(40) Then what do we care about such things? 


Tobacco is a weed that grows: 
Scripture does not refer to it. 

But now it’s found a cozy home, 

A dwelling for the demons’ throng. 


(45) The sermon’s plain when you get up close: 
Worms and blood fall off the tongue. 

The serpent deceived Adam and Eve. 

The evil Tempter was the cause. 


They didn’t keep the Lord’s command: 

(50) Deceived, they ate of Eden’s fruit. 

As soon as they had, they felt regret, 

And were stripped of the ineffable light they 
wore.’ 


They saw that they were naked 

And wrapped themselves in fig leaves. 

(55) Where are you, Adam?—cried the Lord. 
For shame he fled and hid. 


He says: You did not keep the commandment! 
Come on, get out! This is not your house. 
They say: The serpent tricked us— 

(60) And point at the tree with the fruit. 


Our Lord cursed the serpent. 

Off fell its limbs—it had to slither. 
The demons collected them 

And took them to the bold devil. 


(65) We found the potion of perdition— 
They said— Destroyer of men’s souls. 
Jannes and Jambres, they say, in the Garden 
Planted them, and tobacco grew. 


First they called it k‘ark 7.8 

(70) This is tobacco—the devil said. 
They sowed its evil seed in the world, 
A trap, a moth to eat men’s souls. 


Thus have they hunted down mankind, 
Made a place for themselves, a home. 

(75) Men have forgotten church and prayer: 
Night and day they drink foul tobacco. 


They do not want the aroma of incense. 
They are blinded by this ugly smoke. 
They have consigned their will to Satan, 
(80) Signed on with the wicked foe.? 


They impoverish their widowed souls, 
Consigning them to hell’s undying flames. 
They collect somewhere and drink that scum 
And, like hounds barking, belch coarse coughs. 


(85) With smoke you have blackened your soul. 
You never come to church to pray. 

Wretch! Go and see for yourself 

What the interpreter of Scripture has to tell. 


They fasten on the waterpipe and pass it round, 

(90) And, taking it, raise their hands above their 
brows 

And declare: Let its dust and flame 

Pile up and on our heads crash down! 


They take it from the Muslims’ mouths, !° 
Drink, suck the poison up. 

(95) The body enjoys a little pleasure, 

But the soul becomes black within. 


They have become the demons’ habitation, 
Spending the whole day in that company, 
For all the writings testify: 

(100) Repulsive is foul tobacco. 
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The soul clamors from within, 
To the angels makes complaint 
And says: Take me out of this place, 
Out of this repulsive and foul body! 


(105) Better far the reek of hell 

Than this foul tobacco that they smoke: 
They smoke it, spill the smoke on me, 
And murder me right now. 


My place is hard and ugly, foul 
(110) And dark and muddy, gloom: 
Satan’s fattened us all up 

To make of us the fiend’s food. 


Brethren, I counsel you, 

Think well on what I’ve said. 

(115) Do not perform Satan’s will, 

For hard and bitter is the day of death. 


You despatch yourselves to hell for nought— 
You do harm to your own soul. 

When that evil k‘ark‘i grows green, 

(120) They say it is shunned by the bee.!! 


Notes 


1. See J. Wilbert, Tobacco and Shamanism in South 
America (New Haven, 1987), passim; and M. Dobkin 
de Rios, Hallucinogens: Cross-Cultural Perspectives 
(Albuquerque, 1984), esp. pp. 42-51. 

2. See A. K. Bedevian, I/Justrated Polyglottic Dictio- 
nary of Plant Names (Cairo, 1936), pp. 414-15 (nos. 
2406-8). 

3. Zamanakagrut‘iwn Teain Mixayéli Asorwoc’ 
Patriark’‘i (Jerusalem, 1871), p. 353. 

4. This is not the most fanciful or grotesque concep- 
tion: in Russian lore, for instance, tobacco was said 
first to have grown from the huge genitalia (udishch] 
of Satan. The folkloric theme animates the story 
“What is Tobacco” (1906) by A. N. Remizov, discussed 
in E. Obatnina, Tsar’ Asyka i ego poddannye (“King 
Asyka and his subjects”) (St. Petersburg, 2001), p. 156. 

5. See A. Pietersma and R. T. Lutz, intro. and trans., 
“Jannes and Jambres,” in J. H. Charlesworth, ed., The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vol. 2 (Garden City, 
New York, 1985), pp. 427-42. Simon Magus, Jannes 
and Jambres, Cyprian of Antioch, & Co. tend to travel 
together in late and odd Armenian pseudo-pseudepig- 
rapha: see J. R. Russell, “The Mother of All Heresies: 
A Late Mediaeval Armenian Text on the Yuskaparik,” 
Revue des études arméniennes 24 (1993), esp. pp. 276- 
79 and nn. 8-11. Cyprian is best known to Armenians 
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from the Kiprianos a small amuletic prayer-book that 
bears his name. In addition to an abbreviated version 
of the Penitence, 1t contains various prayers—some 
Armenian Apostolic, some Catholic—to protect the 
reciter by the Holy Sign against unclean spirits. 

6. Muslims dislike dogs, thinking them dirty. In 
Armenian, the animal bears the additional pejorative 
connotation of fornicating (cf. Clas. Arm. §n-em, “I 
copulate”; snut‘iwn, “fornication”). A tekke, or den, 
with narghileh, raki, and Middle Eastern blues, was of 
course also a good place to pick up a wanton girl or boy. 
Vices should never come singly. The finest music of 
the genres of the rebetika and amanedhes of Modern 
Greece belong to the milieu of such establishments— 
in Constantinople, and, later, Athens. 

7. The Hebrew tradition has Adam and Eve in gar- 
ments of skin (‘6r), which was later misunderstood as 
light (’6r): the earlier lyric poet Yovhannés T’lkuranc‘i 
(whose lyric oeuvre this writer translated and pub- 
lished in the Univ.)of Pennsylvania Arm. Series, 1987) 
is among those who repeat this common detail. 

8. Unless saffron is meant, this isan unknown word. 

9. Arm. jeragir, with the sense of “signature” here, 
a signed contract (usually in Modern Arm. it means 
“manuscript”), refers to the apocryphal tale of the 
Cheirograph of Adam, where the first human couple, 
freshly expelled from Eden, are terrified at nightfall. 
The devil promises them the Sun will rise again in a 
few hours (being just a bit older than they, he knows 
about the alternation of day and night) if only they will 
swear fealty to him, the contract to last till the unborn 
is born and the immortal dies. This is Christ, of whom 
Satan has no foreknowledge—so the devil was tricked 
in the end, and Jesus freed mankind of its bond. The 
cigarette that bears a lipstick’s traces here signs a 
ticket to infernal places. See M. E. Stone, Adam’s Con- 
tract with Satan: The Legend of the Cheirograph of 
Adam (Bloomington, 2002), reviewed by J. R. Russell, 
International Journal of the Classical Tradition 10.2 
(Fall 2003}, pp. 309-12. 

10. The word often used for a Muslim is, as here, 
aylazgi, “alien”: Armenians learnt from their Mus- 
lim neighbors to smoke, though it was Christians, of 
course, who brought the weed to the Old World. In the 
poem, social intercourse with the unbelievers is also 
implied, and condemned. It is quite likely that the 
cozy den, with narghileh and music, was one of the 
few places where men of various faiths might socialize 
together. 

11. With the start of this doubtless interesting non 
sequitur, the stub of the poem unexpectedly burns out. 
A continuator on this theme of “Where the bees don’t 
suck” (pace the Bard), might borrow Ariel from The 
Tempest as an angel, and say, “Thank you for not 
smoking.” 
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7x. P. Paccen 
(Kem6pumx, Maccayycerc, 
CLA) 


2KH3Hb JOPOrH VM JOPOMA 2KH3HU: OTPAXKEHHE OJHOM META®OPH! B 2KHBOMHMCH A 
JIATEPATYPE CPE]IHEA3HATCKMX KYJIBTYP MH APMAHCKOrO CPEJIHEBEKOBbA 


Tlorosopka rnacut: «Ku3Hb NpoxkATb — He nome MepeiiTH», HOo %x43HeHHad Aopora He NpaMas kak 
CTpeyla BpeMeHH VM He poBHasd M rayKas Kak CkaTepTb. CormacHo mpeyanuto, Maromert yTBepxkgan, YTO 
NyTellecTBHe paBHseTCA ONHOM WecTHAecaTOH MyYyeHHii aya. PaBBHHb! “MHUIHbD», |OoHakO, ONpegenuiu 
MMECHHO OfHy LUeCTHAeCATyIO Kak Mepy He3HaYHTeIBHOCTH: COH, Halpymep, ine oOgHOH wecTH- 
HecaToH mpopouectBa — H MO cei FeHb apameiickoe BbIPaKeHHe Gomyn 69 wiuuuH, T. e. WecTHDecaTaA 
MONA He C4MTaeTCA — ynoTpeOnseTcA B AZbIke HAM. IIpopok Hcnama, OYeBHAHO, M60 He xoTem mpe- 
YBeIMYHTb TpyAHOcTH Aoporu, 1H60 He xkeal YMeHBUINTS CTpax BepylOUIHX Mepey| cyAHBIM JHeM. JKu3- 
HeHHBIi MyTb B MepeHOCHOM CMBICHe H Tak TepHHCT, He roBops yxK 0 cOOcTBeHHO Aopore. A Aa 3Ha4H- 
TeIBHOM YaCTH 9KOHOMHYECKH KJIOYeBOrO HacemeHua CpegHeii AsuH — 9 MMetO B ae kyneyecknii coli 
corguviives, a Taloke MOHAXOB HM NpOMOBeAHHKOB pasIM4HBIX penurnii M STHMYeCKHX rpynn — Benuknit 
Wenkospii nytb elicTBuTeMbHO Obl AoOporoii 2H3HH. BaxkHble ToproBble NyTH| MpoxoquMM HW Yepes 
APMAHCKoe Haropse, HW C paHHero Cpe2HEBEKOBbA JO HalIMX BpeMeH Me@KLYHapoAHaA TOproBsA cimocob- 
CTBOBaa OOpa30BaHMIO apMAHCKHX OOH (gum ff, 3AMMCTBOBAHHe OT apamelickoro 2arym[a]) oT 
Cpeav3emHomopckoro nobepexeéa Jo FOro-BocTouHort A3sun. 

CooTBeTcTBeHHO C peayibHBIMH YCOBHAMH 2KH3HH M XO3siicTBa, B 2KHBONMCH Corguiitjes u Apyrux 
MpaHOA3BIMHEIX Hapotos CpeqHeli A3HH HepeAKO BCTpeyaeTca TeMaTHKa JOpOrH.|3HayMTebHat YacTb 
BUaNeNBUCB MeHAPKMKEHTCKHX JOMOB, B KOTOPBIX Ha ppeckax H300paHkeHEI NyTeWeCTBeHHUKH HM NOABHTH 
Tepoes, 1460 cocTosa H3 KYMUOB, 1HO0 Oba KaKHM-TO OOpa30M CBA3aHa C MexKAYHapogHOH Toprossel. 
JKu3Hb MpelcTaBlanach kak Tpy4Had Dopora, OHaKO MaTepHabHble ycOBHA 2KH3HM 3aBHCeNM B TO 2%Ke 
BpeMa OT 3TOM 2Ke camo ZOporu. Camo no ceGe 3TO COBCEM He yAMBHTEIbHO: BeAb KakKNOe HpaBoyyeHHe, 
H3BeECTHOE BaebLaM JOMOB, re GOBLIN OOHAapy2KeHbI (peckH, YTBeprK AAO, YTO HAM BbIaHa JIMLIb TpaH- 
3MTHAA BU3a M0 MYTH B MOTYCTOPOHHIO!O 2KH3Hb, Pe HaC O2KHJaeT, B 3ABMCHMOCTH OT BbIOpaHHorO Bepo- 
ycnopeyanna, OyAIHiickoe WIM MaHHxelickoe MepeBOMIOLeHHe HW MOBTOpeHve BCero Mpolecca, WIM 2Ke 
HeckONBbKO Gomee 3aTHKHON WMKM, COrlacHo NpescTaBNeHHsM eBpeeB, 30poacTpuiies u xpucTHaH. He- 
CMOTPA Ha CYLIeCTBEHHBIe pa3sIHYHA MexKAy STHMH CHCTeMaMH, KaKaa 13 HAX sir eieuelae Be4YHOCTBHO H 
CYHTaeT MPpHBAZAHHOCTS K MepeMeHYHBOMY 3€MHOMY OBITHIO OAMHAKOBO CyeTIMBOH WH HalpacHoli. 

Tlockonbky rocnoycTBylOllad WepKOBb BO MHOFOM oOMpeyenana cibepy apMaHCKOM 2%KHBONHCH (B 
OTIM4HEe OT peMrHosHoro MOpanu3Ma LjentpaibHol A3nHu, rye, no Kpalineli Mepe, 20 MycysIbMaHCKoro 
3aBOeBaHHA MOAOOHBIX OrpaHH4eHHii He OBLIO), TO H3 ee MpPOH3BeAeHHii, TepeylaaBlinx CBETCKHE CHO2Ke- 
Tbl, COXPaHWJIOCb OYCHb HEMHOFOe: 3TO PyKONHCHbIe MMHMaTIoppl kK «AcTopuu ApeKcaHypa Makejou- 
ckoro», «Acropun Maagenua DapMaHa» H HECKOBKHM JpyrHM CpeHEBeKOBBIM |POMaHaM, a TaloKe K 
MlocoOvAM No acTpoMOrHH HM KOJOBCTBY, TaKHM Kak «AsIaBHy)) .B HacTOALeM AoWaye ONbIT cpaBHeHHA 
COCpefOTOUeH Ha OJHOM M3 pexKHX NpOH3BeqeHHH CBeTCKOH JIHTepaTypbI (XOTA H CAMO NIOHATHE «CBET» B 
WaHHOM KOHTeKCTe He COBCeM TOYHOe HIM yAOBNeTBOpHTenbHOe). CoOpalve MpuT4, %*KHTHH CBATEIX, 1 
Ha3sMfaHHlt Qanyg wyqtdk pum upp («IlopecTs 0 MeqHOM ropoyMule»), Momy4H0 Boe Ha3BaHne ele B 
CpeHeBeKOBEe OT CBOeH camo ANMHHOM YacTH — 3HaMeHHTOH MoBecTH H3 COopHuKa «TbIca4a M OHA 
HOYb», MepepeyeHHo c apaGckoro Ha aPMAHCKHii B HECKOMIbKMX BapHaHTax, HaYMHad C KOHUa X B. 
lowmenumii Oo Hac B CaMbIX paHHHX PYKOMNHCAX TeKCT, OYeBHOHO, MOABEATANCA ASEIKOBEIM 1 
CTHIMCTHYeCKMM H3MeHeHHAM HM MpHHayiexut kK XIII B. ? Pacckas LIMpoKo U3BeCTeH: xanuc) Mapyau 2Ke- 
JlaeT MOCMOTpeTb Ha 3IbIX AYXOB—JPKHHHOB, 3ATOYeHHBIX COOMOHOM B OaHkax. B NOWCKe 39THX CBepXb- 
eCTECTBEHHEIX Y3HHKOB, MOCAHHHKH JaMacckoro ABOpa NpOXOMAT NYCTHIHH WM HaXQAAT CTapHHHBle Hal- 


' C.: Macler F. L’enluminure armenienne profane. Paris, 1928; Feydit F. Amulettes de I'Armenie Chretienne. 
Venise, 1986; Cumonan A. (pen.). Tosecrs 06 Anexcanape Makegouckom. Epesan, 1989 (wa apm. 93.). B cBa3H Cc 
NOCNeAHHM, HHTepecHO 3aMeTHTS, 4TO AeTaNv M OOWad KOMMO3HUMA CTpaHHUbI, Pe H30OpaKeHO EAHHOOOPCTBO repos C 
equHoporom B «BeHeumacKo# pykonucu Mxurapuctos», Ne 424, cr. 95a (cr. 384 B u3qaHun CuMOHsaHa) — ABHO BOCXOLAT 
kK Mepcwackum mpototunam. O kHure Azaeud cM. JoKNay aBtopa: Russell J. R. A Preliminary Report on a Newly-Acquired 
Armenian Magical Manuscript at ALMA // Armenian Library and Museum of America Newsletter. Fall 2001 (Watertown, 
MA). 

2 CM: 24. Uhpunggut, IW bde Pu mgh Yaunfa yaks applets be ory ly ws enuppbpauly bpp,» seals 
peatunupyal ts Zurtybu, Gplwt, 1986.2 (113), £9" 130—138 
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NCH HM TopomHula, rye BCe BO3BeLaeT O THETHOCTH Halle WoOnecTH u cylaBEI. Hakoueu, y Oeperos 
OkKeaHa, Ha Kpalo 3€MJIH OHH OOHapy2KHBalOT OaHKH HM BOSBpalljaloTca Ha powHHy. OgHako MpH BCKpbITHH 
4X TEMHHL JOKMHHEI BOCKIMUaIOT: «Kalocb A, rpellHHk, oO Mpopok Focnoguui!». Xanud B ropeyH no3Ha- 
HMA HaJleBaeT pH3y OpOAMBOrO HM MOKHAaeT CBOM TPOH ~. 

CuMBouHKa NOBeCTH H HeKOTOpbie H3 ee OCOOeHHOCTel HMeIOT peBHeHpaHCKHe KOpHH, B TO BpeMA 
Kak ee TeMaTHkKa OTpakaeT HpaBOyyeHHe, THMMYHOe Aya OynH3Ma, a OyAMlickHe MpATYH CaM HepeyKO 
NpOHHKadIN Ha 3alay MpH nocpeyAcTBe MaHHxelickHXx NepeBOAYHKOB: TakoBa Cy1bOa 3HaMeHHTOPO MpoH3Be- 
aenua «Bunayxap u Bogacad», KoTOpoe B XpHCTHaHH3HpOBaHHOHi NepepaOorke OyeHb MONYNApHa 4YTb JH 
He N10 ceili JeHb. OcTabHbIe TEKCTbI B ADMAHCKOM MeyaTHOM coOpaHHn — «Mctopua Bewero Iaxnyna», 
«Ha3nganua yapa Hyuwiupspana», «Copetst Axukapa IIpemygporo», «Mctopua KOnomnu u Jlesbm, OKuTHe 
cBaToro Aylekcua», OKuTHe Xycuka uv cbIHa ero CrenaHa» HW «Pa3BIeYeHHA DJIA MOJOAbIX» — mH60 Mpsa- 
MO FOBOpAT O MYPOCTH H O cyeTe ObITHA, HOO KOCBEHHO OCBelalOT STY 2%Ke TEMY, MOCpeACTBOM MOBeCT- 
BOBaHHii O JIMHHBIX H MYYHTENbHBIX MyTeWeCTBHAX, O MpeoOpa3s0BaHHH XapakTepa MH H3BHJIMCTOM Mepe- 
MeCHYMBOCTH 2KH3HH, 0 HeO%KHAAHHOM OOHHUJAaHHH WH NpOcBeleHHH HeKOra TopABIX, NpeHeOperaBiinx 
cyaE6oii, BpeMeHeM HM CMepTsiO. B HeKOTOpbIxX TeKCTaX Yepeny!OTCA CTHXOTBOPHble 4acTH HM Mpo3a (kak, 
BIIpoueM, H B APMAHCKOM BapHaHTe «Mctropun AnexcaHapa MakegoucKoro» BcTaBeHbI Kag@b cpeqHeBe- 
KOBbIX PeaKTOPOB), B APyrHX YKa3bIBalOTCA PON, HCNOMHEHHbIe pa3sHYHBIMH YMTaTeNAMH: BMeCTe C 
TeMaTHKOH 2%H3HEHHOH AOpore H T. 1., cOOpanve oxapakTepH3yeTcA MOCTAHOBOYHEIM XapaKTepOM - 

Tloutw Bce npow3BeqeHHa 2TOrO coOpaHHa NepeBogHble, B MepBy!0 O4epemb, c apaOckoro, xoTA 
caMH apaOckue TeKCTBI, 3a HCKIOY“eHHeM «AXHKapa» H WKuTHA cB. CTenaHa», BOCXOAAT K Oomee ZpeB- 
HMM MCTOUHHKaM, Mo Sombie YacTH, MHOMiickHM. ApMaHckoe coOpaHie nepen3qaBalocb MHOrOKpaTHO 
Ha MpOT#KeHHH AByXx CTONeTHH (NocneqHHe H3qaHHA B THsvce OTHOCATCA KO BTOpOH NomoBHHe XIX B., 
a MepeBog Ha 3aMaqHoapMaHcKHii awxapxabap ocyulecTBeH B CtamOyne nocne Ileppoii mupoBoli 
BOMHbI). BOMbLIMHCTBO PpyKONMceli, ColepxKallluX TpH-YeTEIpe TeKCTa H3 OCHOBHOFO CMHCKa, OTHOCHTCA K 
XVI B., O2HAKO CCbIIKH Ha 3TH TeKCTEI MOKa3bIBalOT, YTO MOAOOHEI COOpHHK cylWecTBOBaN ropa3q0 
pakbue. Ou, TaKHM O6pa30M, CONYTCTBOBaMI pa3BUTHIO KyMeyecKoro MH TOproBoro KaCCOB B aPMAHCKOM 
oOulecTBe H BO3MY2KaHHIO CBETCKOM KYJILTYpbI; a TeMaTHKa JOPOrM HM HaKOMJIeHHA %KH3HEHHOFO OMNBbITa 
OTpakaeT HacTOAWHH OBIT H peNHrHO3HOe MHPOBO33peHHe ZTOFO COLMMAMbHOTO CNOA. XOTA OTACNbHbIC 
TeKCTbI M3 COOpaHHaA YaCTHYHO TWATebHO peAaKTHPOBAIHCh H NyOMHKOBAIHCh >, ero cbeHOMeH Moka ele 
He MpHBleKal JOKHOrO BHHMaHHA MccregoBaTeneli. OTcioma H Web HacTOAWero WoKMaa: npeyBapu- 
TeIbHO ONpeseNHT WHpoYaWH KOHTeKCT 9TOrO COOpaHHa B LesIOM. 

Oguako HcTopHyeckyto H KYJIBTYpHY!0 3HA4HTeIBHOCTE COopHHka «I]oBecTb 0 MeAHOM ropoyHue 
MOX%KHO YCTaHOBHTb, TOJIBKO PacCMOTpeB eFO B L@bHOM, MpaBHJIbHOM KOHTekcTe. JIna Toro, 4TOOBI 
OMpeAeNHTb STOT KOHTeKCT, 1 Oepy rpynny Tak Ha3bIBaeMbIX OveH-yaH — «TeEKCTOB TpaHccopmMauMn Mpe- 
oOpaKkeHHs) Ha KHTaHCKOM s3bIKe, HalieHHbIX B J[yHbxyaHe HM OTHOCALIMXCA K TaHCKOM HHacTHA — 
NepHoyy TecHeliwiHx KYJbTYpHBIX, KYIbTOBbIX H 9KOHOMHYeECKHX CBA3eH Mexay Kutaem 4 HpaHcKoii 
Cpequeit Asveii. Camo HasBanve JlyHbxyaH, rpe4. epoaxa, ABAeTCA, MO BCei BEPOATHOCTH, 3aHMCT- 
BOBaHHeM C MpaHcKoro, cp. cory. drw”n: «kpentocts». B. Map ° oxapakrepu3upoBall 6beH-yaH Kak MOBeCT- 
BOBaHHe, HMeloulee OOULyIO (OpMy KOMNO3HIHH Mpo3bl CO CTHXOOOpa3HBIMH YaCTAMH — ABZbIK MOCMeDHHX 
yacTo OnM2Ke K COBPeMeHHOH pasroBOpHOH peu, YeM TeKCT B Mpo3e (TO 2%e CaMOe MO2XeT OBITh OTMEYeHO 
HB ApMAHCKHX CTHXax-Kag@ax k «Mctopun AnekcaHypa»). Beex-yax TakoKe HMeIOT XapakTep HCNOsHeHHA, 
IIpHTOM COMpOBOxKaeMoro KapTHHaMH. ITH TeKCTbI paccka3bIBalOT O MyTelllecTBHAX HM MepeMeHax CyJb- 
Obl: HanpumMep, MaxamayJaranaana yesxkaeT MO JeaM ciyKObl, a 10 BOSBpallleHHH y3HaeT, YTO ero MaTb 
yMepvia H 3a CBOM rpexH Nonaia B al. OH CTaHOBHTCA MOHAXOM JIA TOrO, YTOOLI HCKyNHTb rpexH MaTepH, 
u Oorn ee mpoujaroT. B 9TOM paccka3e eCTb MHOFO OOlero CO CpeHeEBeEKOBbIM aPMAHCKHM (OKTHeEM 
CrenaHa AptameTckoro», H He NOTOMY, YTO OHM OOA3aTebHO CBA3AHbI ONHHM HCTOUHHKOM, a NOTOMY, 
YTO cHy KHIM OOWeH Wem WIA 4NTaTeNel H crywaTenei, OOpa3 2%XH3HH H HHTepecbI KOTOPBIX CXOJHBI. 
Boex-yax OTpaxkatoT, Se3sycNoBHo, M OcOOeHHOCTH MeCTHOH UMBHIM3ayHH: byaya cam UMTHpoOBall Mmpe- 
oOpaxKkeHua B MpomoBeyax ero 3aKkoHa (Oxapmu-Kamx3); Oonee Toro, NoAOOHOrO poxa TpaHcdopmalnu 


> Cm.: Russell J. R. The Tale of the Bronze City in Armenian // Russell J. R. Armenian and Iranian Studies. 
Cambridge (MA), 2004. 

B csBoem mpegucnopun « KHHre: Kevorkian R. H. Catalogue des «Incunables» armeniens (1511—1695) ou 
Chronique de I'imprimerie armenienne. Geneve, 1986, )KaH-IIbep Maxe 3ameyaet, 4TO Ha3HlaTenbHbili MaTepvan B 
coOpaHun nMepegaetca B pa3sBieKaTeMLHOM BHe ANA TOFO, YTOOLI NpeAOTBpAaTHTs OesocTAaHOBOYHOE, AOCaMHOe YTeHHE A 
3aCTAaBHTb YMTATeA AKTHBHO 3a yMBIBaTECA Hal TEKCTOM H Jake YYAaCTBOBATE B HEM. 

5 Hanpumep, Cpanan A. (pea.). Mosects o Houle v ZeByuKe. [lopects o uape Maxayne. Epesax, 1983 (Ha apM. 53.). 
6 Mair V. H. T’ang Transformation Texts. Cambridge (MA), 1989. 
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THMWYHE! it WaMaHCKHX M WaOMCTCKHX NoBecTeli. STO BNONHE eCTeCTBEHHO: eCTb OCHOBaHHe Npesno- 
JaraTb, YTO HMCHHO KPH3HC KOHyYWHaHCKOrO MHPOBO33peHHA 3a HECKOJIBKO CTONeTHH 10 BOSHHKHOBeCHHA 
Oven-yax BO3OYAKN B KHTaHCKOM OOlecTBe HHTepec K ao“3My H QIXHMHH. 

TlocpeauHe Mexkqy apMaHCKMMH H KuTalicKHMH OMKOTHIMaMH 2KaHpa COOpHHKOB HpaBOYYHTeMbHBIX 
noBecteii, NpHT4, H Ha3shAanHii, roe MpHMeHAJIcA OOpa3 *KH3HEHHOM CTe3H, ECTb OOMHi HCTOUHHK, cyryOo 
kgcmMononuTH4eckuii H, OJHOBpeMeHHO, KopeHHOH upancKnii v Onvpxaiiwult k Hngwu. Bonwe6uas, ucye3- 
HYBIa CTpaHa, 0 KOTOpOH c BOXKeNeHHeM M OoroTBOpeHHeM cKa3anu 6E1, «ma |\TB0e — Cora» ’. Cor- 
wulickne :pecku, HaliqeHHbIe NpH packonkax ropoyMua TleHKHKeHT H Spee east, OueBHHO, 
MeCTHOH 3HaTH (TaK Ha3bIBaeMbIM «CBOOOAHBIM», Cp. apM. a3amvi), 34HMMaIOT Hal CTeHax Tp peructpa, 
MipeAcTaBad TEM CaMbIM TPH COWUMAIbHBIX H BCEJIEHCKHX COA — OorKecTBeHHBIM, |reponyecknii H oOue- 
yenloBeyeckHit 5B. WM. Mapuiak cyMe HCTOMKOBAaTh MOUTH MOHOCTBIO TEMBI 3THX HaCTeHHBIX KapTHH, 
ccbiaich Ha MHAMlicky!o MMTepatypy, Ha UMKN No_BuroB cakcKoro repos PycTaMa M Ha 930M0BCKHe 
TIpHTan 2 (B apMAHCKOH yCTHOH HTepaType YacTO BCTpeyaroTca MOBecTH O Pyctameé B KayecTBe NPHJIO2Ke- 
Hua kK CacyHckomy 3nocy, a m0 cBHuyeTenbcTBy Monces Xopenckoro, MOBecTH 0 PepaknOBEIx noyBurax — 
cazdxcuxa — ObIIM BECbMa MONYIAPHbI C He3aNaMATHBIX BpeMeH). HexkoToppie sieagiend CHOXKETOB 
NICHDKMKEHTCKMX KapTHH 3aCBHeTENbCTBOBAaHEI HW Ha COPQHiiCKOM A3bIKe — B TekcTax, CllerKa mepepa- 
OoTaHHbIxX NponoBeAHHKaMH MaHHxelicTBa. TakHM MyTeM, Kak H3BeCTHO, MpHTuH «IlaHyaTaHTpbm HW Apy- 
THe TeKCTbI NPOHHKaNH Yepe3 cacaHHAcKHi Mpan Ha xpvcTHaHcKuii (H, B WanbHeliiwem, Ha MyCy/bMaH- 
ckvit) 3anay. Morne 43 MeHDKHKeHTCKHX cpecok H300paxKaloT TeMy AOPOrH: KyNMell OTMpaBAeTCA B 
IYTb, CIpaTaB 3010TO NO” AepeBom; Apyroii kyney oOemaeT %xXepTBONPHHOWIeHHe Ayxy Mopeii; npozaBel 
CaHyjana O¥yTHJICA B CTpaHe Tako WanekKo, 4TO MeCTHBIC %KUTeENM MOO He 3HaOT, YTO Takoe CaHaN, 
MOO TakH@ HULMe, YTO KyMHTb ero He MOFyT. STH Cka3KH MOBECTBY!OT O MIYNOCTH, XHTPOCTH HM MyZ- 
POCTH, 0 HPaBCTBEHHOCTH H O CyeTe MUpa Cero, HO B KOHTeKcTe TOproBsI nyTeulectauii — T. &. B Ayxe 
MUPoOOLlyWeHHA cormuiickoro oOmmecTBa. 

B ApMeHHH TeKCTEI BO3MeLaIOT OTCYTCTBHe NOTepAHHIX (Ppecok CBeTCKOFO cofepxKaHHA, a Ha 
boue corguiickoii *xMBoncu M JambHero 9xa JlyHbxyaHa coOpaHve Qrryg U7 ud Puy urpf — yrKe He 
Kypbe3 WIM H30/IMpOBaHHoe ABIeHHe. MpI MO%KeM BOCCTaHaBHTb CFO KOHTEKCT: OHO ABNIACTCA XapakTep- 
HBIM OTpakeHHem OOujeH AyXOBHOH H XyOXKeCTBEHHOM KYIbTYpbl NPOCBeLeHHOTO cpeAHeasvaTcKoro 
KOCMONONHCa KYMLOB, NPpONOBeAHHKOB, MOHAXOB, MepeBOAYHKOB, XYOX%KHUKOB HW YHTaTeNel — OyzHii- 
CKHX, XPHCTMaHCKHX, 30poacTpHiicKHxX — CKHTANbUeB NO %KU3HEHHOM Aopore, NpoTanysulelica OT KpbIM- 
ckoro noOepexba, oT Cy(r)fqaka, NO apMAHCKHM xpeOTaM HM OJIMHaM, Yepe3 MpaHCKHe paBHHHbI oO 
Unuymaunua H okeana. | 


| 

7 PasHooGpasve A3bIKOB H NMCbMeHHOCTeH BCero KpacHOpeyMBei CBHeETENBCTBYET O kocmonosuTu3me coraniickoro 

o6uectBa B 2Noxy nosaHei aHTH4HOCTH, cM.: Sims-Williams N. Sogdian and Turkish Christians in the Turfan and Tun- 
Huang Manuscripts. Firenze, 1992. | 

Mexxay npo4n, H apMaHCKOe COOpaHHe MOxKHO pazzenvTb, mutatis mutandis, Ha Takylo |TPOH4Hy!O KOMNOSHUMIO, 

Pe XPHCTHAHCKHE %KHTHA, CBETCKHE Ha3HAaTebHble NOCNOBHLbI H 3araqkH, NpewHasHayeHHble 1 A MONOZCKK, 3AHHMalOT 


COOTBETCTBYIOIMe MecTa. 
° C.: Marshak B. Legends, Tales, and Fables in the Art of Sogdiana. New York, 2002. 
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The shrine beneath the waves 


PAMES R. RUSSELL 


To the memory of my belgend teacher ane frieredl Provkewree 
Aary Boece 
Aegued 2, 1H April 4, He 
dubaadls hokin hsuneses May Geel bonnes het ate 
in eterreal light, 


These themes and polene and tear 
(Tieee—paden bower Bhd breil east) 
Reewerribhe eaheg: Phat 6 cant | 


Bot ke, a stir bp in the girt 
The ware—theer ba omeverrennd haere! 


==Giigar lan Poe The ity br the Teen 


We hove Hegened lecthe chusnibers of che qa 
Op sew-giris wreathed! weth eeuseeed red and briran 
TH horn vee: ake ual, aed wre cee, 
Te Mead, The Leva Song of | Alfred Prufnack, rrr. 


faeona tomer (The eld ster of Sasa, a nareather that 
haa gore: ben hailed at a secular scripture of 
Armenian iChrivian culture, i gitesrallly knee an a 
compeaite text of four chapters jeach called in Armenian 
chiugh, “beanch”) aseembbed from scores of oral 
inttation:. Ad ihe begisning of the epic, in thit 
compcaite best, the byes brothers Sanaa ared Eaghdaaee 
0 to Lake Van, and the former, who bs beaver, dives to 
the betom bya chapel where the chinks. from a fetitley 
fowntain tappansndly the same ona bey which he aned his. 
becdher were engendered) and the Madonna giees hie 
hit baling horse ane magh: veeapors. But if one 
ecmines the devier of primary oral varianis—aond thes 
tedy of a discrete. losy episode Is the find to chp a —the 
tule, already rich i mythological data, becomes mach 
inone Cormphes: The cheese of the Midori in keckibed on 
OTe Farrar on a high mountain, and iin other. in 
he Von beet of Arter (fig. 1). The lamer figures in a 
legend of a vation of the Marion: vouchaaied to the 

mystical Gaecloglan . Coregeery cof Marek, 

et swtbech tae monk bs transported fem thes hone oon the 
jouthers dhete of the like to the het. A legend abou 
he calnt has hics ree  depeening child, battle an 
aquatic monster, and bead a refuge on the boron of the 
Like; ever puriagesd in Se eegery ts Boek of 
Lamentation bouth scilhy can Bhat there 
Since the evidence of the Cheeetac Marts, an epic cpr 
closely etiated to the Armenian, suggests the legend of 
Gregory's fight to Arter wan ibeell iniceteed by old epic 
@raberial, the stacy of the oral variants neweals a 
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comtinices dlaioges betes folk epic presenasd in ceal 
diwiect and formal Christian liens writen in high 
grader. clasical Armenian. The crosiiertilination prosann 
fio eich that thee ceri of Sorina dire dri 
“secular,” yhadh would separate 4 bom Be nation’s 
fonnal eeligeous Cultus, ought po be discarded at 
miveatind: monte, Of ober le oie leniry 


Weanicd Win seeiond cd sinlschcay inl babhare 


iis pharomenon universally cberved ghurl o weer 
Pace remains « locus of palgrimage even ater the 
religion that first elevated it to manctiny i aucceeded by 
anette. In Areeria, parthoularly ie the Vain Fegan, sore 
continue, their eames dighth: modified by the Kurmanci 
ear, be eee bo Mucken Kurds. An cumple is Putby 
Suh Cana fin Aserendan! “the GComu-tesuee of Se, 
George” (in Kuedinh, Di Chant, “Peionaatery of the 
CGaneutthouse"; in Turkish, Moramani’, "onasiery of the 
Recker") On a BASU pads ie Peed, doth od! Vie The 
maonaseny's cherrhed rocder—the band gated! to Be 
fofoaitan divine Sraosha, Pervian Sonh—sped 
relinbly toe warn inretlert lf a proenOnT war Dorrie. 
Monk. tarverled acrcia the country to collect Ghurthy doe 
the maintain) of the inn, armed with a soroll 

the omirache: of the mooie, who was depiched 

eae Cee tied (be alee Carers upton hee Lire cel thee 
entrance 60 the wtel, Wher the oogher died, i necetved 
Ohritian burtal: and fis seincamation wae prompaly 
scegghl aed fesored.! Since the 1915 geraecadhe, cetither the 
mock’: Patemaster nor the cocks Cocaricn! in heard at 
Se Gawpe’s inn: Gly dhe ruins, bepend of sanctity, and 
name encore. 

4umenia can claim gs Gierby a ferunealern: bo bee tha 
center of the veorkd: Tao of its occedited Feoby places ane 
well ioe ana aia! oo scriptural hitory: bygone vitits. 
to Their vicinity, dere Meet in. Tht Ark of Pica 
rethed on a omewniain of Araral—the Hebrew for Urartu 
fhe naene of the Lake Ven and fhe chy on is shone 


(i, ese Aran ital) ie eee pe Tie dienes of natal 
Aiea Maer, ie, ara a | Reel (ae Ate Coan 
Rojee Areas bred Camera ferri, POOCe pe 1 DT, 
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VASPURAKAN PROVINCE, ARMENIA, 


Mountains of Moks 


Mt. Sip'an 


Archesh 


Figure 1. The Vaspurakan region and Lake Van, Armenia. Drawing by 


the author. 


preserves the country’s native designation, Biaina). But 
when St. James of Nisibis climbed Jabal Judi, the 
mountain identified by early Christians with Noah's 
peak,? an angel put him to sleep before he could attain 
the summit. He was rewarded for his pious pains with a 
piece of wood from the Ark. The garden of Eden, 
physical access to which has been denied to the sons of 
Adam for all but slightly under one day of the existence 
of our fallen race, floats in the sky atop a cosmic 
mountain towering over the province of Hark’ (also 
called Khnus, Turkish: Hinis) in western Armenia, 
northwest of Lake Van, where the Tigris and Euphrates 
rise. Though most cannot see the garden itself, the 
waters of its four mighty floods cascade down to earth. 
The four rivers, symbolic of the four cardinal points of 
the compass, define Eden as the world’s center. For the 
purposes of Christian exegesis it is fortunate that they 
are, additionally, cruciform. 

But some have been vouchsafed a vision of Eden. 
According to a legend recorded and illustrated in a 


2. Greater Ararat; in Turkish, Aghri dagh; in modern Armenian, 
Masis (from classical Armenian: azat [“free, noble”); Masik’, perhaps 
from Old Iranian *masyah- and meaning “very big’: There is another 
mountain, Sip‘an or Subhan dagh, north of Lake Van, called Nekh 
Masis, the epithet perhaps from nakhwa, first”) across the modern 
border from Erevan, is in myth the place of the confinement of the 
apocalyptic King Artawazd. This noble snow-capped titan towers over 
the sacred city of Echmiadzin, and folk and ecclesiastical belief 
gradually accorded it the honor of having been Noah’s mooring place. 


fifteenth-century Armenian manuscript from Kaffa, in 
the Crimea, of the Lives of the Desert Fathers, a band of 
traveling monks were allowed to behold Paradise in all 
its glory from afar: In a corner of the miniature painting 
portraying the scene; one member of the party is shown 
relating the vision to the patriarch of the church, St. 
Nerses the Graceful (Shnorhali, died in 1173) at 
Hromkla in Cilicia (fig. 2). He subsequently wrote of it 
in a lost commentary on Genesis.? The flowers and 
trees of Eden appear) in the miniature as intricate gems 
of color, but the sword-bearing guardian angel at the 
garden’s gate did not give the visiting monks a blossom 
as a souvenir. The core of the text is the Apophthegmata 
Patrum, the powerful compendium of the lives of the 
holy men who dwelt in the vast solitudes of the desert 
west of Alexandria: The book, St. Augustine wrote in his 
Confessions, spurred his conversion to the Christian 
faith. The Armenian manuscript adds portraits and 
narratives of later meditative religious leaders, notably 
the tenth-century Byzantine father of Hesychasm, St. 
Symeon the New Theologian, and the latter’s 
contemporary, St. Gregory of Narek. Narekats’i spent 


3. See Nira Stone, The Kaffa Lives of the Desert Fathers: A Study 
in Armenian Manuscript Illumination, (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), cited in 
J. R. Russell, “The Credal Poem Hawatov Xostovanim (| Confess in 
Faith) of St. Nerses the af Armenian and Iranian Studies, 


Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 9 (Cambridge, Mass.: 2004; 
thereafter A/S), p.'1016 and n. 47. 
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mca od tes life it He tery oe Nacek, which winds 
in the reidet of o amall village (Kurdivh; Merik; Turkish; 
‘Rerrbehike com a FUT wes til bec Flashes the reoraabesre, 
redorundied in the region of Sebastia of Cappadocia in 
the eheernth comury by nelegers leon thee Selpule 
inetd, ied on i original dite ales ell im final 
destruction by Kuedivs marauders in 1912," The shoe 
if Lake Van ds bet a short didunoce to fe north, dinscily 
Opposite Agh amar sland, where i $20, thimy year. 
before Ganpery's Garth, King Capi anf the Acrrenian 
realm of Vaspurakin hed built the chesch of the Holy 
‘Cen. The ichunch fs. recdhiy erecrasted) with boreweleets. 
prominent among then Ge acer of feral and the 
whale 


The Wiblical legend was interpreted by Christian 
opr at a prefigueing of the election of the Genk: 
and ten ther bas-relief at Agist' armad, era's wha in iit 
fect mot a whale at all, but a vishap. or eee dragon, This 
anias veord wis pheen to the mythical creature who 
the old Urartiean weather god Teinheba defeated; for the 
eqpicit was af the time of the domenians’ ackeption of 
Zonmatriaiem alinbuted toa dimilar divinity, Wahage 
(oaciten: Vewethraghnal. The lamers nace means “he 
‘aches prrties capped tice"; Bat that copper eet ais 
iecarrated at a pepect— Wensthraghna’s Vedic 
enuriepee, Medva, obra a dagon named Vera (ogre 
fo branian: yerethee-), ared the goed thereby acquires ther 
honorific epittwt witutan: Chan being the fedic reflex 
ef the deers aan. “snriion,” in Inaiaes—so, Wewethraghna} 
The Annenians tourd, thot, Snel ard 
epth tor their reading of the gory of jonah in the 
fearsome abyewes of thelr wery owe inland sea, Lake Vier. 
Aarult i empioved those Lape of shety ane inraggery in 
his. meditations on the imperilment and etscue of thar 
ail, These were in darn to shape lepench atoat him and 


i pee) ro ened Bleed ie I ugh, bop eee eee 
eae ureder coratrection on the hill whee fhe reorusiery had once 
eee Soe does Ath mera creams bvercibed by palgraen ic: 

Gsenean cosy aad dine Negpeegpen cme arena 
crometioeg Larremiar: deo Bert ert an 
“dani pamai-Cutai, ahd high inhale Wins it aah 
mags bering: ened te head ae orga hth iter | eetuereyl it 1a 
fhe lla, hes all opel ae itilege Marth nh Tati reaeel o 
reread | wide fre had fag after ees chepaditeee b be ype belie, 
Tetieth (ereprirered oft Lili came be hare che bach ie 
feetés, TH uot cd hed weedelen Chere che eee of ae 
Ba fo ae ace of! chet dimer peiorodie: bn hee Le 
few pros te suche bn Ah tue Fer y Serre 
fers of chowuanch of Ameren cometh im flat ard earerhere. Thin 
act, aroplogoen be ihe vpsimerenie beerbaeitp ana tech on ombogice 
cube he deeeolien of fer Baha sou 2 een, he 
Perce bale resis! afer aed)sc acho oe any ioral 


via O. P. 


bo hele bo propel a plice wienc lated with hits indo the 
wer oral epic whose rests had! originally shaped his 
cae vieons: 2 case of mubeode, eeckencal influenced of 
valtien aed oral nanathes: and of ecckesiacical and bolk 
PeagTCC ity irk Well. 

(Forts du be Ladoe 'Viart, just cacprthoweed oil Agght arruaet 
island, in ap tiny, merutery-cecveredd inlet of Arter, The 
qaint, an we shall see, eeheld from he monastery a 
vito of the Virgin howeting over the island. Hie wet 
frig btalhy irieeripeetior! thither sereris the water Bo bee 
Because of the use of waohaplegendry in the lake and 
the jogos of Bis. magic becomation caer i tn the inks, 
duter wat bo find i wary into. an inpestant epivcele ef 
Aumnenian oral hersic epic. in the Lut pears of fis lite, 
St Gregory retired toa cave abowe the village of Pakan, 
high above Marck in the foothils of the great Mok 
range—the mountains where St. Cerotge's [nn cfiensd 
ehefner bo travelers. There he compiled a cycle of 
ninety-five mathtalboenal prays, the ood: og 
Sea) aaa icone 
intricate Vitenies: Con be dovicied linia those 
peel ranean bara tere pence 
wher of a chusch; tempntally, they fodloer the preggreia of 
the Divine Litengy os welll Manel malonpesce 
bear a number of sieralarithes to the Meerpchaatic kdheas 
iodd practice ol $2 Speech, purticulaily che anenmnear 
through prayer of the vision of celestial light Though 
contemplative prover hadi esdsted in the country before 
hie, Surekang? 20 peoverrially sevherdd it that hes can 
fairly bee iam oo be its rekorche Ufo eeaddithonal 
Ammenian beers had wa boek ether than the Bible ae 
Pralter, Hwan usually bi oycke, called simply the Mavek: 
Tih benok, pecihhagte bance I ao ooenehedd bo bee 
zat pol aaron tee a suinnend of 

‘a experlence—gradually acquired in fnlk beliel 
Gr tepals ied poesia imaged poiars: ad 
hallasds. anal folktales recited) ver the nase millenium 
aooodingly celebrated mot only Manekats'l's sanctity, bart 
also hie thawmasurgical abilities. 

In the bao coriuities alter St Gregery"s puneiing, 51. 
Nene, dimuvied aberer in ooewsction with ther vial! if 
a party of mone. io the foot of the Eolente mountain. 
and his sacoeisce Catholeoos Gregory (sumiarned 
Teh faoy|l, tontinord the venerable praction ei! 
contemplative enitertial prayer, Phey sought in 
urtcular io perpetaie anekat'|s suena of the 
tradition. Merkn in his peer, very many of which for 
thelr beauty and lucidity bare been adopted into the 
Avenenian Hyennal and Divine Lituepy,. erphadines the 
imagery ad fee and light if a canner al once nedolend 
af Heychien and consonant with the Zomestrian 
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substrate of Armenian Christian culture.> This substratum 
is evident not only in dualistic symbolism, but also in an 
abundant Parthian terminology coopted to Christian use; 
in iconographic forms;® and even in the manipulation of 
pre-Christian topoi, both from Zoroastrian religious 
usage and from heroic epic, in hagiography.’ This nexus 
is important, because popular tradition invests great 
saints with a magical power indistinguishable from their 
mystical piety and wisdom. Such tradition in Armenia 
often takes the literary form of balladry, as in the case of 
a popular medieval poem on Narekats’i,® or of legends 
about features of the landscape or places of pilgrimage 
sanctified by association with a holy man and his deeds. 
In Armenia, both these forms—ballad and folk tale or 
legend—borrow freely from the epic themes, imagery, 
and ideology of the country’s pre-Christian religious 
system. This is not at all surprising: the same process 
obtains, grosso modo, in other Christianized cultures. In 
Romania, for example, where the Sarmato-Thracian 
substrate and peripheral position in Christendom relative 
to Islam are somewhat analogous to Armenia’s situation, 
the correspondences are striking. The case of Armenia is 
still of special interest: It has a rich and unbroken 
documentary record in its indigenous language and 
unique script fifteen centuries old, containing testimony 


5. On Narekats’i, see J. R. Russell, “A Poem of Grigor Narekats’i,” 
“A Mystic’s Christmas in Armenia,” “On St. Grigor Narekats’i, His 
Sources and His Contemporaries,” “A Shipwreck Awesome and 
Marvellous: Chapter 25 of the Lamentations of Narekats’i,” “Two Notes 
on Biblical Tradition and Native Epic in the ‘Book of Lamentation’ of 
St. Grigor Narekats‘i,” “Virtue and Its Own Reward: The 38th 
Meditation of the Book of Lamentation of St. Grigor Narekats’i,” 
“Armenian Spirituality: Liturgical Mysticism and Chapter 33 of the 
Book of Lamentation of St. Grigor Narekats’i,” “The Four Elements and 
the Cross in Armenian Spirituality, with an Excursus on the Descent in 
Merkavah Mysticism,” “Bedros Tourian’s Cruciform Prayer and Its 
Antecedents,” and “Loytsn matsuats: On Cosmological Mysteries in 
Armenian Tradition,” all in A/S (see note 3). On Shnorhali’s imagery, 
see “A Credo for the Children of the Sun,” also in A/S. 

6. An example is the Armenian practice of depicting in bas-relief 
the cross surmounting a pair of wings, the latter an emblem of sanctity 
in Zoroastrian iconography: see J. R. Russell, “The Scepter of Tiridates” 
in AIS (see note 3), p. 1141 and pl. 2. To the dossier may now be 
added several cross-stones with such wings at the monastery of 
Mughni near Erevan. 

7. On the subject generally, see J. R. Russell, Zoroastrianism in 
Armenia, Harvard Iranian Series 5 (Cambridge, Mass.: 1987) and “Pre- 
Christian Armenian Religion” in A/S (see note 3); on topoi, see my 
“Scythians and Avesta in an Armenian Vernacular Paternoster and a 
Zok Paternoster” and “A Bas-Relief on the Cathedral of the Holy 
Apostles at Kars, Armenia” in AIS (ibid.). 

8. See J. R. Russell, “Introduction,” in Grigor Narekats’i, The Book 
of Lamentations, Classical Armenian Text Reprint Series (Delmar, N.Y.: 
Caravan Books, 1981). 
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going back perhaps a|millennium further still. Armenia 
is the only distinct and living Christian civilization 
whose previous creed was the religion of ancient Iran, 
Zoroastrianism. It is important here also to note that 
there is no sharp distinction that can be drawn between 
ancient Iranian epic tradition, heroic poetry, and the 
scriptural corpus of the Mazdean faith itself; the 
chivalric code of the warrior was not at odds with the 
morality of the Magi. Armenian oral heroic epic is 
steeped in Christian tradition—where the dogma of the 
latter is at odds with the heroic ethos, Christian 
Armenian writers have often reshaped the material to 
hand in creative, controversial ways. Let us examine one 
well-documented example of the process of cooptation 
and adaptation at work. 

The anonymous chronicler of Armenia’s conversion, 
the Agathangelos, or "Messenger of Good (Tidings),” 
describes the peseeubion of the nation’s patron saint, 
Gregory the Illuminator (/usaworich’) at the hands of 
King Tiridates. Narekats’i was named after this Gregory. 
For his mistreatment of God's messenger, the monarch is 
transformed into a boar (Parthian loan-word varaz): As 
Nina Garsoian demonstrated in a series of brilliant and 
groundbreaking studies,? this alteration of the topos of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s metamorphosis into an ox in the 
book of Daniel is a deliberate inversion of the 
Zoroastrian sacred symbol of the boar, which is both the 
totem of the divinity Verethraghna (Vahagn) and the seal 
of the Arsacid royal house. Vahagn—as we have noted 
above—is also a dragon- slayer who drags sea monsters 
(vishap) from Lake Van and casts them into the sun to 
burn. The Arsacid charisma holds to its heart this 
Drachenkampf, and it was to be absorbed also into 
Armenian folk epic and into a legend of Narekats’i. 
Following Professor's |Garsoian’s line of research, | 
have further shown how the episode of Gregory's 
imprisonment in Khor Virap, where he was tormented by 
serpents, both recapitulates Christ's harrowing of Hell 
and inverts the Iraniah myth of the tyrant Azhi Dahaka 
(Persian: Zohhak). The latter is plagued by two snakes 
that grow out of his shoulders. On a bas-relief on the 
drum of the ninth- century Bagratid church of the Holy 
Apostles at Kars, where, in keeping with Armenian 
tradition, St. Gregory is elevated to the dignity of a 


Agat’angelos Cycle,” in East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the 
Formative Period (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1982), pp. 
151-174; and “The Locus of the Death of Kings: Iranian Armenia—the 
Inverted Image,” in a between Byzantium and the Sasanians 


9. See N. G. ah: “The Iranian Substratum of the 


(London: 1985), vol. 11, pp. 27-64. 
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thirteenth Apostle, he i shown with a snake on either 
Shoulder. But, undies fahhak, be is anquithing them: 
ana the Anarad whe hart imprizcsed bem if to become a 


Chratian monarch. 

Tertdates also wiekded a mighty saber, Be legendary 
Aunafawuni: In a eerbet of begencds St. Gregory Mierally 
irreertt the imate of cewek, priakieng, i a crore 
inteneding i thee manera. sulrosqueend fates I is either 
eaded in atone, Ina equniain shrine above thee 
ARnnian ony of Ersnia Turkish: Enteecan, where it 
can be bees only bey the Giithful, oe a ik aulererped in 
the lake monthevest of Van called ihach'iea, literally 
“creda” Boh detaikh—iol a aecred place 
visible only to the fathful, ard of a fen high in ther 
mountains, ander water, on on a tiny island—will be of 
eae prcwentl teow dincuishon of a caceed shine 
in (Laie Wart in Aeenian ope. The mom of Vahagn te 
deagon-alayer at van will be seen to bee nett celly eerie, 
hot dikiy nethaged, in the epic eplode under water, 
fe. The avard ise peuine an ancemony of eal epic: 
fin the Epic of Sasun to be consicieerd, the betoes recut 
ie the pea, and petum tothe sea. the fur betel, or 
“lightning taber.” in of more than passing interest, also, 
al the Armenian material might chrough 
the vecior of the oral epic, the Marts, of Armenia's Alan 
eeighbors, Puree belped to thane the legeral of King 
Arthur's mend, Gucaliber, with the Seend in the Stone 
and the Lack of the Lalor, 

The monies: who traethed to Hark’ and were permitied 
by i guardian angel oo beheld Belen ikon afar can be 
compared 63 Aisha Alea and his companions, wha, 
according 10 the famous account of the Mishnaic 
Wace Hagges, trreeted to the heavenly 
the Hlekinalonh od che clei prieuerece. Tharae vielen 
seevarded plety and may be undentocd metaphorically 
a6 a stake attained by ther soe, Blut it is melee bo our 
recur bo eo Chae int meeitiher Carat seeded at ein 
way of fife 4 preeequieie to whikoe isn for uachs sgently 
aoule: St, Merves Shoorhall wrote a vengeful lareent 
pon the [all of Ede denodern Uefa) ies vehi be called 
for a new Frekich onuede bp oxtirpate the Sarkcors, 
ueine the black atone of the Ra'aba. and dicen i deeper 
than Prenpeno beck. Aved Rabbi Akiva in his tine beac 
hed by Shimon Bar Kokwa, Aemenian epic heres 
vwehose wihote like is dedicased to fighting will also be 
dhserreed! (1, beau cf thet Qudlity, 12 behold ances 


Le fee ey ert on hee ee ol Tide ged the cheer of 
the Hy Apoatien ot Kary, clad oboe (none & ancl T}, 
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feaien as well, St. Gregory the Mlkeminator mary bare 
inverted the Gibbed Avaecid waber to lon a creat—bar 
Chitun vidi Aare munch! onreand dince 
Congientine core formar Shean go fio if, with sharp 
words. in hand, nwt the cre: of fess 


+ 


ie 1674, Bikhop Gaeegin Sevancityants’ firs 
publithed an oral herstc epic of whack scones. of 
recitation haat bepis pecoendked in thet oenmury tinct. The 
orac Centon on ker genautions of a Lamily origieutirg 
in the Van region from dhe howe of Gapie, They 
euabiah their lortres: inthe mountain lives of Sen 
Srrighty” (a Falk erymoligy, since Wap tpg i 
comiraction of an older Armenian iorm angsn, 
Sanaeayie), weet of Lake Van and south of the plain of 
fush. They wage ciuechiis war again what att called, 
unpattly but bypacally, they Eerapanbe [“idotatrr”) 
invading annies of the Arab Caliphate. Although mich 
af the manorial of the epec Ho ondhai ore greece 
eecial interest Aor tha ahd of the: origied. of Mithtaiam, 
the mais story low crystalline. aecund! the Armenian 
febellion of aun. 251 thal eventually beowgha bo power 
the Arteuccds in Vaggurdkar and theo Bagratids in they 
northeast of the coumtry, The later inverted a claim of 
Dureidic ancesing: and che principal hewo od the cache, 
with whom the maperity of the ereieatioes dewl, 
Sues) Gait, Gyevid of Saean, who belongs. to the 
thied generation of the tamer. the wild ce neckiesaly Ibease 
feprecnrs cf! Ferd. Lire. 

Hewenvet, coe! of the rurraties. shive io acon 
prhortty 6 Canad: ble i a culture bern eho infeodaces 
Vero animal bo humm eee. Mis battle earth 
Marah” (la, “King of Egor" he caliph, 
recagetulatet all previa. victorkes, At the tragic end of 
hits Gife he fights, Poostemellllers, woth his cenly son. Pink 
Miler (Mittra the Younpert: at eelieg aman at the 
ir@loricon end of a hensic age, be div by neater, Hie 
Halso made to rediscover the magic talking hone of the 
heroes, Suri Aviad (“Flee Lith: Colt” who 
reerides, again, Restum's weed! Bakhsh, and te 
rededicane the shrine of the heroes, the Holy Méiother al 
(God of Manat’a, MMararuk Sub Astateatsin, which his 
father iets beiber (Mtithra the Goewter) had erected in 


11, ip Mena Aachen: cree Pap Cares acid Dh eee rebar 
ee ee 
Lipepa (ieee, brurayir? with darken red block age inferred 
ihe ag Pe ct Pe Shinai. 1 ae Ped et 
medey dleudke of! Mle ok ceeded on eget, “hee 
bevesles in Egy” 
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Sasun on a mountain near Tsovasar, the “Sea Mount.” 
The heroes of Sasun all invoke Bandzrik Mara’tuk Surb 
Astuatsatsin, “The High Marat’uk Holy Mother of God,” 
together with their magic weapons. Before going into 
battle, David, too, cries out Ya havatam khostovanim/ 
Bandzrik Marat'uk Surb Nshan / Hisus ordi du ognakan 
(“By [the prayer] ‘In faith | confess,’ / By the Holy Sign 
of High Marat’uk, / ‘Jesus the Son’ be my help!”) 
combining—anachronistically, if he is to have lived in 
the ninth century!—an invocation of Marat’uk with two 
compositions by St. Nerses Shnorhali: the credal 


Hawatov khostovanim and the didactic poem Yisus ordi. 


Nerses is thus drawn into the epic orbit. In an act of 
devotion of which the saint might have approved less, 
David follows advice given in a dream by sacrificing 
forty heifers to Bandzrik Marat’uk and bathing in their 
blood. '2 

One of the last Armenians in Diyarbakir, ancient 
Amida, which Armenians still call by the name of the 
capital of Tigranes II the Great, Tigranakert, is a woman, 
originally from Sasun, who was converted to Islam in 
childhood. She grew up speaking Kurdish and in 
adulthood settled near the ruined church of St. 
Stephen. When in 1997 | met her and questioned her 
about things Armenian, she was, understandably, 
uncommunicative and nervous, but when | asked her 
whether the name Marat’uk meant anything to her, her 
face was transfigured by a kind of ecstatic wonder. 
Pointing up and to the north, she exclaimed that the 
mere sight of holy Marat’uk could cure one of a 
scorpion’s sting. 

Srvandztyants’ left this description: 


Marut’a, or Marat’u mountain, is the holy and pious one 
amongst them. It seems to bear the name of the ascetic and 
bishop Marut’a—he who brought the remains of Bp. 
Simeon and the Eastern Martyrs from Persia, collected tens 
of thousands of relics and built the city of the martyrs, 
Np’rkert, which is not distant from this mountain. Sasunk’, 
or Sasno mountain, is the strongest of the brothers, 
unconquerable, with its iron flanks and stone brow. It was 
the hospitable abode of Adramelik’ and Sanasar [Sarasar], 
the sons of Senek’erim [Sennacherib], king of Assyria, 
millennia ago. The peak called Tsovasar [lit., “Sea Mount”] 
is their beautiful sister, near the monastery of the apostles 


12. Garegin Srvandztyants’, Erker (Erevan: 1978), vol. 1, pp. 99, 
101, 105. It is only the prodigious, epic number of animals of this 
taurobolium that Nerses might not have liked. For Armenians approve 
of and practice blood sacrifice: In 1982 | saw villagers in Sevan, 
Armenian SSR, sacrifice a cock before a khach’k’ar and smear a cross 
of blood on the forehead of their sick child. The Armenian church 
approves ritual sacrifice of a firstling (matagh). 
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[Armenian Arrak’elots’ vank’], is called thus because there 
is a small lake on |its summit. Roundabout the lakelet 
bloom bashful violets, displaying the meadows in a sky- 
blue color; and innumerable, diversely tinged blossoms of 
all kinds dazzle every creature by their shape and hue. And 
the rhubarb {khawartsil} on this mountain is incomparable 
and most noble.!3 


Adramelik’ and pageant become the rhyming twins 
Sanasar and Baghdasar, progenitors of the heroic line of 
Sasun. The notice by Srvandztyants’ of Marut’a’s relic- 
gathering activity is too modest; and details of the life of 
the saint go some way to explain why he became 
popular among the|rugged Armenian mountaineers of 
Sasun. 

In the fourth century one Mariam, a woman of noble 
Armenian blood married to the governor of the province 
of Sophanene, gave’ birth to a son, Marutha. This is an 
Aramaic Samer The merle of the family were, like 
many in the southern reaches of Greater Armenia, 
speakers of Syriac. The boy studied medicine and later, 
while accompanying a Roman embassy to Ctesiphon in 
399, he cured king YVecdaperd’ son of either demonic 
possession or migraine. Accounts differ, but either way 
he humiliated the Magi, who, despite their repute as 
physicians, had been unable to help the prince. Nine 
years later, Marutha returned to appeal to the Shah to 
accord better treatment to Persian Christians. When 
offered a parting gift, he asked to be given relics of the 
faithful. He received two hundred eighty thousand, 
according to his Armenian vita, and transported them all 
to Maypherkath (Syriac; the Armenian Np’rkert reveals 
the Armeno-Parthian| origin of the toponym, with its 
suffix -kert, “built (by)”) or Mayafariqqin, a few miles 
from Amida. The town, now called Silvan and thought 
by some scholars to be the location of ancient 
Tigranakert, got a new name thanks to Marut'a: 
Martyropolis.'* The saint’s noble Armenian pedigree, his 
renown as a healer, and his brave advocacy of Christians 
at the Sasanian court would have been elements 
instantly attractive to|Armenian folk; and the collection 
of so many holy relics in an ancient and possibly royal 
Armenian town would have added to his charisma. 
Marut’a in its dialect |forms might also have come to be 
associated among Armenians with an element of the 
name of the magical horot-morot flower, which is called 
after two closely associated Amesha Spentas, or 


13. Ibid., p. 72. 

14. See E. K. Fowden, phe Barbarian Plain: Saint Sergius between 
Rome and Iran (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999), pp. 
48-57. : 
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“Boumieces Inemotale” of the Ateeria (there are seers in 
all; Hae ond Arnereie (Pera Kerdad and 
Anurdad), “Health™ and! *immeoralite” presie creer thar 
water: and pants. Cm Asoeniton ve, Anmenian village 
girls uted no prepare a bowl of water ior divination and 
iprinkls cee? it petals of the Mower: Heaeen opened 
during the night (and, incidentally, the cine af Van in 
which Prob tothe, Dovid seen, ie irreteaeesd till 
Goomedayl. qeilling coamic secrets. In Armeerian 
chaikeces, the narme cl thas flower aie thes accoeaneal 


and MovoAmireat might feoson Boe iereplacriie Bos ba 
veorth eentioning, wert @ not for a iol poem reconed 

by Srandztvanr inthe area, which tells of sewer peer 
Abaerng rari on Avia kay Begibeere. “ras Mlavvks. cel 
Pelalrad lufk": bee ane curred! Lfrtile anal Adurtibe "4 

Thus Gor, ver bore aeueenbled the cloasker wien the 
comput  Arneniain ond heen epic and the lqgencds of 
Annet and par-Chratian heoply berbogs—the 
Theotods, St. Merses Shnochall, & Grigor Manekats'), 
Peanut’ é—ineersesct. Hernan and saints are Tet Rance ily 
ireecomcilahle in chatacter, bot Christianifataon cel ar 
older inges when requires mandpulation of eee newersal, 
Emec dina mone penmniscuoutl upon both ther chester 


of epec and (Chratian legends. salen coferminou-boety 
mag ical—the arden ed Baers, the ur 
summit of Arant—and terrevirig|—the moeaitery of the 
High Mother of God! of the Mholy Stes of Mlanufta on a 
Suwun mounuinio, the airous monaiheria ind tlanch 
of the Van region, Leet ob ney ecarnine one pf the mal 
comples sacred planes of Annenian tradition: one thad 
somrestionss a rock with a emiiley epeing, Nowing out in hour 
direct, Gower & sobering chageel ereckoeeel 
within a palace complex with a garden, spmetimes. a 
farkcular boly le. and sometimes a mourmain coe. 
Drees tunscriptions of the Epic ol Savon, dunting 
with thou made by Srvancizhyarts', were peldisted in 
three hire eoburmes Oe 19, 194, and. 1950 bey the 
Aammenian Acudesry of Scmernci. Thee variant ane 
sulfickently divergent Ga 6 cient be oeerted with 
confidence that there wae a shrghe Wists, and lie fhe 
cont of onal epic such a hewt i reeither a deskiertore, 
eer Vikophy ty aceite Bot claseacal literary stuely Bark its 


ee we Ree et | 
euro CHarnivedine Sted poe Geert ee i, pp 
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ferntiehceotury Garis comrnain of cult aanied 
a monument of primordial folk oulure with which to 
icmeh Formalism. And anwar the bones of the store, 
trent in ite ertiaeny Gy core burt Beat pecebed oetly in 
part by mae, ond coherent enough that the artificial, 
comperite beet achieved at Erevan in dee midi ts 
upon which iraniafiors hare relied (Frédéric Peedi while: 
nanslating inte French tee the WANESCO) erie: Adtin 
Shalien—inin Engiah) is aco misheading if one wants a 
panera! ties of what the epic of Saeus i about, But the 
inmiguing difierences of detail ane, of oourwe, bone It is 
hort chetadll that Ghia stay of the invnible, inaccmaible, or 
qwabmarne ¢hrine equines: so the dipcunaion fo toll 
will enlist mot the vention setiked upon in the composite 
feet bur the lulesioaonpie, mury-woloed newinnery of 
actwal, wqparste recitations, These: are green in ny 
fuanslation fron yarows Armenian dialects in the 
appendix. 


x 


Tis ccerregaceiitae toed cel thee Ege: cd Saku lees give the: 
bare bores of the sinry, and if begins, in general thus: 
cnet of God-worhipnieg Ammersa Hat war with the 
idlatrcas: (1) Asus caliphate, The Caliph of Baghalact 
tolled Maser [Egypll in the tet) demands the hand of 
King Cagik’s daughter, Tsowinar, in marriage, threatening 
Bo dannii Arrtienin athena She agg res ‘i ee 
Berseff for the wake of her people, but asks in taloe a 
veulk along the shore of Lake Van. She gets thirsty, and 
God cave a rock ie thee lake to gueh wader. She 
Garohes, wwirrs bo it, andl drinks. onet-and-a-hall 
Rarvdfiuls: after nie msonths. she ginees birth to unequal 
fein, Sanasar and Baghelasar.'” After some tiene, the 
Feed aca from the caliph, flee meth te Annenia, ane 
found Saaun, building a church there, They then pa 
dawn to Lake Van to hook dor a gea-hom howe: The eller 
and greaier, Sanaiae. dase bo jue ines ther water, bot 


OM Re eM a 
emda adh tardies, wegre evil bj Pepi Dial redone mnt gel! 
elbey poh date Of eee, Codie dre Banana tence 
Apebhlirhd Lived bai otc: percockerery (ho beetles, icicalary ore aR be 
we Aa at Leds Gi rel Buca Arrearage bore 
bordakeri of padnbing, amd! peering boca: Thee cree ie chee ora obec 
sec hee |. eee, “Ther deere, ee Hoty Creme, are 
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his brother is afraid to follow him. Sanasar descends to 
the bottom and finds there a garden, palace, and 
pavilion. The talking steed K’urrkik Jelali is hitched 
there, with the Lightning Saber hanging from its saddle. 
Sanasar proceeds to a chapel and falls asleep: The 
Mother of God comes to him in a dream and instructs 
him to take the magic weapons. Upon waking, he drinks 
water from a fountain and sleeps again, waking strong 
and huge enough for the armor of heroes to fit him and 
for him to tame K’urrkik Jelali. Sanasar’s son, Mets 
(Great) Mher, later builds the monastery of Marut’a.'® 

Lake Van itself is a place of danger, known for its 
vishap (sea dragons): On the church of the Holy Cross at 
Aght’amar the bas-relief of the story of Jonah shows one 
such vishap swallowing the prophet; and since antiquity 
Armenians have believed that the sudden squalls that 
arise on the lake are caused by vishaps thrashing their 
tails when the god Vahagn drags them from the depths 
to be burnt up by the sun. Therefore Sanasar’s dive is 
proof of his superior courage. In a convoluted reflex of 
the myth, when Sanasar—who calls himself tsovayin, 
“sea-born”—first mounts fiery K’urrkik Jelali, it flies to 
the sun, trying to burn him. But he masters it. Sanasar 
later fights vishaps: in one variant, in Lake Van. 

Tsovinar’s name evidently contains the Armenian 
word tsov (sea), a loan from Urartean tsue. An Urartean 
inscription on the blind carved door at Toprak Kale, Van, 
believed by Armenians to be the place of P’ok’r Mher’s 
occultation and accordingly called Mheri durrn (Mithra’s 
gate), mentions a sea god, Tsueninaue: The epic 
narrative may thus echo an ancient hieros gamos. The 
suffix -nar could be from an old Iranian word for 
“woman,” with an original long a (with a short a, the 
word nar means “man”), and perhaps the toponym 
Narek might once have been understood as an 
adjectival form of the latter. The spring from which 
Tsovinar drinks and becomes pregnant is sometimes 
called a kat’naghbiur or “milky fountain”: It would seem 
Sanasar imbibes this same liquid, a sort of Divine 
semen virilis, to gain strength. Such a collocation of 
milk, semen, and power, for which there is other 
Armenian evidence, has a parallel in the kindred Indo- 
European tradition of India, as well as in Syriac Christian 
religious poetry. 

The milk, as we shall see, can flow out and down 
from a rock in the four directions of the compass: In the 


18. David of Sassoun: The Armenian Folk Epic in Four Cycles, 
trans. Artin K. Shalian (Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Press, 1964), pp. 
5-13, 44-49, 149. 
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Avesta, the waters of the cosmic sea Vourukasha (lit., 
“that of the wide boundaries,” and Van is described in 
the epic as “boundless”) flow down from the axial 
world-mountain Hara Berezaiti (high Hara); and in the 
Sanskrit translation of the Zoroastrian scripture, 
Vourukasha is named Kshirasasamuara, “the sea of 
milk.” This place in the Mahabharata is the abode of the 
nagas, “serpents,” and the hero Bhima visits it (1.21).'9 
Anahita, literally “thel undefiled,” was hailed in ancient 
Anatolia by the epithet barzohara (of high Hara). She 
inhabits those cascading waters and enables the 
pregnancy of women(to be successful. One recalls that 
the unblemished (anarat) Theotokos is hailed as “high” 
(bardzr; dialect: bandzrik). These details of Avestan 
sacred geography and of the cult of the goddess Anahit, 
much beloved by the ancient Armenians, underlie the 
pattern of the narrative. The birth of Sanasar and 
Baghdasar reminds one both of the births of the Nart 
heroes of Ossetic epic to the lady Satana and of the 
petrogenesis of Mithra in the Roman mystery rites. The 
controversial argument has been advanced that the 
orally transmitted myths of the Ossetes’ Alan ancestors 
were a vector for the! transmission of such tales to Celtic 
Europe with its Arthurian cycle, Eastern Anatolia being 
the original source. 

Let us now look at the place where the Princess 
Tsovinar conceives and where her sons return to 
become heroes in the variants of these episodes in the 
appendix, which | refer to henceforth by my numeration. 
The princess becomes pregnant from the same spring 
that makes her son Sanasar a hero later on; sometimes 
he gets his magic weapons, too, at the same place 
where the spring flows. So some of the narratives take 
pains to stress the parallelism of Tsovinar’s and Sanasar’s 
motivations, as well as their experiences. The princess in 
some versions goes to kill herself (see appendix, section 
3) rather than be the|wife of an idolatrous alien, and 
when her sons return to the same place, they, too, prefer 
suicide to being sacrificed to the idols (sections 4, 5). 
But in other versions} she is impelled by a supernatural 
agency, such as an old man, speaking in a dream (2). In 
this case, her experience is parallel to Sanasar’s dream 
of the Virgin (or, in |, of the same old man) to be 
considered presently. If that place is the sea, she goes by 
boat to an unnamed)island (1), or to a great rock (10), or 
to the Isle of Arter (7, 8, 9). Sanasar later goes either to 
Arter also, with its palace (8), or to a place under the 


19. J. R. Russell, “Some Iranica in Eznik,” AIS (see note 3), pp. 
1340-1343. 
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sta with other palaces, « chapel, and a garden—where 
he shiner and the Wegin couneels Bir in ant initiadery 
dream (7 Hee oder furmbties through the weitere (5) or 
atehadtortrwy land—#houph all gat hin yniniiated 
berothser Blaghedacaer. veto i cel faded beegerd aneed | tthe faeth, 

nn ane wader Ga, 7, 60 The haber isa place a! ager. 
Cink a hee can beck brave its perils and bike is hick 
blewingi: 5, in one aphids, Sanaa pet a digi i 
Lake Wan drunk, dies to dhe sew bottom, and sheals a 
ihre Meet is rrouth (6. Whew the mone discovers it 
foes, Hinks a frightful storm, If the Focus. is Lareed, the 
ert gees to he mceertiatn shrine of the AAothes of Cod at 
Maruta (7) ov to the springs of the pilgrimage place of 
the Mother of! eed ot Hill (1 1. Ad kee et (eet Lael aed 
ea, theer is sometioee: a cree (1), A; This reflects the 
contamination of the feet part of the epic by the final 
sepmest in which Pot? Mher i: immured ina cave af 
‘Vier BID the: end of Girne, The vegies ier which ster 
chinks comes from an “imereal* |pwnahakan: 1, 2) or 
“white” (avtade: DO), ca “rebey* (kann faggfhibienr LPs] 
yering, HW the serisg gusts plain veratet, than Ghee in 
some dige of sanctity added: Places of holy walter 
(rgkbhar seer: J) are to be found at the place. or 
thay ord chris cosy after a povineet's bbapaediyg: (71, Thee lite 
giving ‘water floves ie all fear dinectaprs arcamnd the: 
vock—one mary recall here, perhaps, the fou overs of 
parece 

In a number of variant, Baghelaeir, te emaller of the 
fveine, is atrakd bo Glee indo the water aed wats 
amicus bor hie broghwer on the hone. Phe i amalher in 
apirit, ark well; He errvics bis Lerother's size anal newly 
ephc narrates, boon the dagenends dealing wath the 
kings of the early second cestury ac. down to Saun, 
arg intomately related Bo the Oheetic celle of the Mart 
heroes, There ace epeciic parallels feo tha esheets in Shee 
haan epic under diceasion Wie euomunner Maen teins 
eared Askhseet and Arkhierriaeg, whi named may 
contain the brantan base hohe (fo reignis: and Profesiscr 
john Colaruiio notes that another paid teins im a 
Aether Coucaian ween of the Aart, Prepay 
and Pypya, purses 2 dove to the pew, The younger of dhe 
fone neuiraiced, walls on shore. Even mone iniiguing & 
the epincede in the Cheetic legend, moter by Coluneisc, 
of! the wie of the Mart Lingzmang ip the aqeesten realm 
of Deon Bettie: The hero i snatched up by a giant eaghe 
and depenited upon a pillar ie the waa. This incickerd 
fuppests had the legend of St, Geegerp of Marek’s vision 
of the Wirgin and Child above Arter andl his magic 
franaportation to the rock ishet might have hac! an 
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oon and depended animation places the 
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aspen? of sanctify bk indicated by the persence of pieces 
od hoby wafer in the core. 

In feat (2), the gil's name & given not as Teovinar, but 
Sere hae ebeerrepeae ae ink eerie Bes ap ure 
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Lord (arr Ter).” To the legend belongs also his punning 
reply: “Arr, Ter, zhogin im (Take, O Lord, my soul).”2° 
He was thereupon transported miraculously to the islet, 
where he adored the Holy Mother of God. Though she is 
not named with the epithet Marut’a in narratives of the 
legend, her power to work from afar—to transport 
Gregory over land and sea to the little rock—is 
typologically akin to the ability of the Holy Virgin of 
Marat’uk to cure a scorpion’s sting from her distant 
mountaintop—it suffices for the afflicted person to look 
toward it. Arrterivank’ (Arter Monastery) was built in his 
memory: Inscriptions found at the site date from 1292 to 
1766.2! It is not difficult to see how St. Gregory's vision 
and supernatural journey across the waters to the Isle of 
Arter in the legend could have influenced the epic in 
oral transmission—and indeed, since Narek is at the 
heart of the region where the ancient sources of the epic 
took shape, the legend of Arter itself might have arisen 
out of a local myth. 

Text 13 comes not from an oral recital of an epic, but 
from a tale, obviously of local origin, about Narekats’i 
written in a late and corrupt classical Armenian, in a 


20. In the fifth-century History of the Armenians of P’awstos 
Buzand, which is very rich in epic and mythological material, fourth- 
century Armenian soldiers battling the Sasanian armies cry “Arr Arshak 
kaj” as they slay their foes. The phrase means either “To brave Arshak!” 
or “Take, brave Arshak!” Either way, it is a dedication to their lost king, 
Arshak II: Narekats’i’s pun is a remote echo of the same usage and 
even has similar reference to sacrifice and transit to the Otherworld. 

21. See J. M. Thierry, Monuments Arméniens du Vaspurakan (Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1989), p. 292. Here are two folk versions of the Arter 
legend, reprinted in Aram Ghanalanyan, Avandapatum (Erevan: 1969), 
p. 84, no. 224:1 from Mko, “Vana tsovi kghzinere,” (Ardzagank’: 
1882), p. 20: “Grigor Narekats’i had a great desire to see the Mother 
of the Lord with the Christ child in her arms. And once there 
appeared from that little island opposite his place of prayer that which 
he desired. Captivated by the vision, Gregory went across the sea 
[ants’num e tsove], bowed before the Mother of the Lord... who 
called to him, Arr zTer k’o, zor khndreir (“Take your Lord, whom you 
sought”]. Because of this the name of the island remains Arrter.” 
Another version comes from A. Solak’yan, “Vana banahyusut’yunits,” 
Azgagrakan handes 19 (Tiflis: 1910):99: “Grigor Narekats’i used to 
cry in his place of prayer night and day; he prayed so much that the 
rocks under his knees wore out. His request [khndirk’n] was to see 
just once with his own eyes the Mother of God with Jesus in her 
arms. For many years he wept and wailed, struck the rocks on the 
ground with his hands and poured out bucketfuls of tears . . . one 
night he suddenly [nakyakhtan] beheld light streaming from the sky 
over lake Van [Vana tsovu erknuts’ los m’ kat’av]. A fine wind arose 
and the Mother of God appeared over the island opposite, her arms 
cradling (jesus). Narekats’i, when he beheld it, said, Arr Ter khokis, 
arr mka [Take, Lord, my soul. Do it now] since I’ve attained my 
desire.’ The vision vanished [tesilk’ verts’av], the name of that island 
remained Arter.” 
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nineteenth-century manuscript.”? In this story, a childless 
couple from the island of Aght’amar visits the monastery 
of Narek, prays for St.|Gregory’s intercession, and is 
granted a son who is named after the saint. When the 
boy turns seven, the parents set sail again on pilgrimage, 
but their boat is blown off course in a storm opposite 
Archesh. The boy, somewhat like Jonah in the scene on 
the bas-relief at Aght’amar, falls overboard. Indeed, a sea 
monster is about to devour him; but St. Gregory 
appears, holds back the vishap with his staff, and takes 
the child safely to the|/bottom of the sea. There, young 
Gregory remains happily for a year beneath a tent of the 
saint's crozier and cape. Narekats’i signs the four 
directions with the cross, and the submarine refuge is 
flooded with light. The boy is nourished by holy wafers 
that the saint brings him. Meanwhile, his parents are 
blind with crying, so on the anniversary of their son's 
disappearance they are persuaded to visit Narekavank’ 
in the hope that the saint may restore their sight. Upon 
arrival, they find their son, bewildered and dripping wet 
but strong and healthy, seated on Narekats’i’s tomb. This 
tale brings together many familiar elements: a storm and 
a monster, a supernatural journey, an undersea shrine. If 
the legend of Narekats’i’s Isle of Arter has colored the 
epic, the epic has evidently reciprocated by weaving a 
legend out of itself around the saint. 

One detail is curious. Arter Island is just northwest of 
Aght’amar, and both are but a short distance from the 
southern shore of Lake Van, where Narekavank’ once 
stood. But the boat carrying Gregory and his parents 
when the storm rises! stands off Archesh, which is on the 
northeastern shore of the lake, many miles in the wrong 
direction. Unless they had taken ship at Avants’ (now 
Iskele), the port of Van city—going with other pilgrims to 
visit the Isle of Lim as part of a long itinerary—the 
presence of Archesh|would make no sense. But there are 
two cities of the same name: the early modern one on 
the shore and the ancient and medieval one down 
below, under the rising waters of Lake Van. So, perhaps, 
the lure of that Armenian Atlantis, coupled with the 
submarine theme, accounts for its otherwise 
inexplicable mention: Drowned cities have always 
excited human imagination.?3 St. Gregory of Narek 


22. Erevan MS 9861, |written in Astrakhan in 1837, a miscellany 
containing Nerses of Lambron’s Life of Narekats’i, a collection of 
prayers, and prayers of x Ephrem Syrus (Ts’uts’ak dzerragrats’ 
Mashtots’i anvan Matenadarani, ed. O. Eganyan et al. [Erevan: 1970], 
vol. 2, p. 1006). ’ 

23. Dunwich, in East Anglia, gradually sank below the North Sea 
(see Rowland Parker, Men of Dunwich: The Story of a Vanished Town 
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(unerrri 66 Aecilaien, bor a. tire, hie tanrecaabkt meted tha gilt 
of his intensesinn in an uncenea realm where he 
velelds oooult powers. This aypect of the dale. an obevicws. 
folklore mot#, has a parallel in the useian freiina 
(ballad) of dhe rrerchard of Reregored, Sade, whom the 
har” veda! dempencr of the wader) enriches but then 
takes fo his usderves kingdom by way of payment The 
Armenian legends of a sions phallus, timeless cave, holy 
lalet, or abring benearh the wants of Lake Var ant oth 
fo refhect Bh petoivhee drala of Leariean, Inetean, and 
Christan rebghes tradéioens, which combine in a peeat 
Aateorial epic cycle, chanted bey exer aed thee dead, int a 
charted ih mot Ecker, beat Var. 
weneubhe oomparkoon of the soul's plight tm that 

Pej asic arm gametes aban sale 
a fender, del the focal toped of 

the Dvactentany! in mytholery and heroic epic seem 
to bet Iierecied i the eiphey-seoond chapeer of 
Planets ik crear malities (appeendiin, sectaon 14). le 
that prayer, hermits are eetdoed a9 wallient Lerlagesi 
fighter who help the soll to excape the tuebeient usa 
afd bo fy Urmuer eal) no the davkety of a dks haven 
fenaheegien), He sortmeen: veith the veper! “ark” 
fapanfjal?) the Detuge and Mogh. fn the prayer, Cand is 
He wha Lift out Geeramiob") rather than the ome eho 
submernges denigfonich'), saning Chay aoa! Ine the fare 
of vinhap, SL Gregory was. in every way the ideal 
candidite for ooopcation into the pera erypthologem of 
the shrine berber the woven: ie his hiered hagos, every 
Boyes fn. there, 


(htres Beh) big, Alirepay deel Veit, 1, bP Lect paihan 
eid bs PD iat Peprrbile, chee blare elbareand ryote be 
Matron aie leo Daerah i one ot fe tole onl epeamoral 
beter, Ba iat Pe ieey “The Cal al Cohen,” oer claire, octogece 
itd Ae! Hered OP leaped rears i) g Soret a hae cay 
cf pet, deep ewes thee eaters cf the Pacific cman, When ihe 
oars ghey ona ceria coc, ber is to: rine i wad deetroccion aed 
iahvamon, Mis ioe recen then vunica in hee berertecd Aateo 
language of Lowecrad: PA inghs gto ne Chey Eh ear! 
Phdage ("ie fe bef ee, deed Cth wes eter 1) i 
rough Lower’ heed ered Per Arreerspe epee lhe pele el eth 
Saumur eed nk Bho Bled ace Cheep cer Perry Sarre 
ee 
baphere, Thepre op lin eeinatd, ogg lh, hae bag: her etd Tigre 
paces “The ireiiey,” abv thet kearrer gaa ooge ol oe 
Poetical pete: inate Bhat haal Aletha! dete 
Bing oa! Acad! ere Uinta! Jeet (eee ‘eek: Prato aed Ca 
Mer TEP oa, Thee te Pe ed tee bie, Mgetrasesd co ip. 19, 
weval bare Wegeed Lowecrat ys dakar ini “Ther Shacks oe 
brine) 


Mo Byfing od BN, Patios Sarin Ditihonrke Porta, (Laningract 
enh Poet”, 1857), p24 A 
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In the gare Slave rocth where Secikn plied hit 
murilirres tracks, there i a city that Cox) Giueed to sink by 
dadety beenewth the vewves of Laloe Seethoyar ithe 
(Luminous, best it be chetiled by the Tatarce Menge! 
ile. I i oo eerie invisihhe till the eeeere) coming 
of Christ, Thins is Rusia Great Kiterh; iti demuble, Litthe 
Kiezs eaarby, wan bod to han Matyi in the thirieenth 
cestuny. Cre might prudently regard this as no mare 
un the sont od a parallel, which abound in folkbore, 
fares bor hy neta in int Ghd Rustin Ghrenic le thas 
(Great Kiberh wee founded in memory of "the holy 
marty? St. Gregory of Greater Armenia” (na paired’ 


PS dake ieee rigor Wei: 
Aemenii)"* Pechopa, then the Gmc legend of Kiterh 
contains an echo of the epiaode we haree shucaed be the 
epk: of Suen and of chee wiles surtunding another 
(Gregory, the saint of Macek, that inteniect, 23 wr howe 
seen, with the epic. He enégha thus have been conflated 
im Rusia wath the Bener-beeewe 51. Gregory the 
Suminate—ewho wen hinreel the hens of another cycle 
of epic considensd abowe. The malennial ooculiation of 
Emer permis one of the cowed Pdr Mthers the tan 
tower: Lite ond Creat Ritezh, of tee anel old Avcheah; 
and the divine protection fron infickd cefilement, the 
flight of both Teovinar and lher pin sor. it would not 
be the enh cose by ane mtatd of ac Armeno-Slivic 
coomependence in medieval timen-" iat that a for 
another shady, and this one bt enced, 


pr 
1. $2. pp. 2-00. Recined bby Muna Hiewp yin of 
Ararat nel amecribed by Sangie Mapas, 


(King Ghuewiirs dagghter gore Ge an outing bo the ota—Lake 
Wan —betiore being taken on eruarilage bey thes bokolater 
(orrapuhr, Ptavdirn king | 


She went ior a walk, cradling along the ora shoe, | Wha did 
whan panei ies eh ene aire bare [rk ole) hee ie, 
“Whar that tiled ebeere™ (Thee erable [barry] aadel, “eee 
foanee ray ick. icfubar, [ie ; “repeen"].” The kegs 

eedoned) there ie bemeg a bed (ere, fen rics boelia|. i? 
Stet cat dow: in the boat aed get cut ior thar blared. 


25. V0 L Rerureyvich, lela goed Deleeres: bel 
Se 1G pe 
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It was a short trip—she took that way, and went. / She came, 
and there appeared a door to a hall [zagh, from Russian zal]. / 
She entered and saw: there was a little monastery in that hall. / 
In that monastery there was a spring. / That spring flowed and 
spilled into the sea. 


(She has a priest say a mass, telling him Mer Ter Astvats me 
durr bats’i (“May our Lord God open a door above us”], and 
drinks one-and-a-half handfuls of the water. Nine months later, 
Sanasar and Baghdasar are born.) 


They went to the land of their fathers, / Arrived at that island of 
the sea. 


Where their mother had gone and drunk water. / “Son,” she 
said, “you go too, / Drink from that immortal spring 
{anmakhakan haghbrits’).” / The boys went and drank from 
that spring in the middle of the monastery. / They were sated, 
and by God’s command they came out huge, full-grown men. / 
They came out of the monastery and on its top they saw a colt 
standing. / The two brothers seized it, brought it down, / And 
it, too, drank water from the spring, was sated, became great. / 
The boys saw there was a door in the monastery; so they 
opened it. / It was a storeroom: a saber hanging on the wall, / 
And a helmet lay there—they took that, too; / There was a pair 
of shoes, and they took them. 


2. S2, pp. 392-393. An anonymous reciter from Van, 
published in Azgagrakan handes (The Ethnographic Review; 
Shushi and Tiflis) in 1910. 


(Lord Ter-Nerses has a daughter, Sandukh, whom the idolater- 
king wants to marry. The monastery of Narek contained a 
chapel to St. Sandukht; the name might have contaminated the 
epic, replacing Tsovinar, because of the contamination by the 
Narek cult of the narrative or because the element san-, 
Iranian “conquer,” was seen as common to this name and, by 
popular etymology, to Sanasar. The original name of Sasun was 
Sanasun, too. An old man [khalivor, from standard Armenian 
alewor: a similar mysterious old man appears to the twins to 
name Sasun for them] advises her in a dream to take a walk on 
the mountain opposite, saying, “When you go, you'll find an 
immortal spring [anmakhakan 4ghbiir em] there.” She and her 
horse should both drink of it. She arrives at Marut’a pants’r sar, 
“The high mountain of Marut’a,” and drinks. Later on, the old 
man returns in a dream again, and says her son is to build a 
church [zham, lit., “hour”, cf. Armenian zhamatun, “chapel”] 
there to be called Marut’a Pants’r Aspatsatsin, “High Mother of 
God of Marut’a.”) 


Upon saying or not saying these words, he brought many giant 
[chéch’] cross-stones [khach’ak’ar] and planted them at the 
spot as a sign of what he had said, and thereupon instantly 
vanished. 


via O. P. 
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3. $2, pp. 92f. Recited by Arrak’el Shakoyan of Nor 
Bayazet and transcribed by Ervand Lalayan in 1905. 
(The princess is here talled Pirzat khanum, Persian for “lady 
born to an old/holy man”; and her son is not Sanasar, but 
Mher. She is betrothed to a Muslim king. Here, the place 
where she becomes pregnant seems accordingly to be 
identified with Mheri| durrn, “Mithra’s gate,” the place of the 
millennial confinement of P’ok’r Mher. After the latter fights 
with his father, David curses him [S2, pp. 164, 172]: “You are 
Mher— / So why have you caused me pain these three days? / 
| ask of God there That you remain in the Carved Rock 
[Kerpats k’ar], / Your daily food be three pieces of holy wafer 
[nshkhar], / And death not come to you till Christ comes for 
the Judgment.” The door of the cave—an Urartean blind 
portal—opens miraculously on Ascension Eve. K’urrkik Jelali’s 
stale drips from the int the rest of the time: opening gate, 
Communion bread, and dripping water—urine instead of 
semen?—all play a role in this version.) 
The girl stood in thought, and said, / “Better let me go and kill 
myself. / | won’t go become an idolater / And lose my faith of 
light. / The girl got up / At break of day / And went into the 
mountains: / She was/going to kill herself. / She went, saw a 
cross-stone planted in the ground, / Knelt and took refuge in 
her God [yiran Astin apavinets’: this may reflect the Muslim 
tawakkul, but the latter itself derives from Zoroastrian Middle 
Iranian apastan, “refuge (in God),” and the latter word also is 
loaned into Armenian] / And her eyes shed many tears. / Then 
she looked and saw there was a door at the side: / She saw the 
door open. / She saw |pieces of Communion bread [masunk’] 
there, / Entered, prayed. / It was summertime, and she was 
thirsty. / She walked around, saw water dripping from the 
ceiling, / Went and drank three handfuls of water. / Her heart 
felt very straitened there; / So she turned back and went 
outside, and the door shut. / After six months had passed, the 
child made itself known in her womb [erekhen p’ori meje 
malem arav]./The heralds brought her mother the tidings: / 


“Your daughter is pregnant.” 


(Her mother is seaneldlieee The girl explains.) 


} 
When | was sad, | rose and went / Up on our mountain to kill 
myself. / There was a chapel [Armenian maturr(n), from Greek 
martyrion, lit. “shrine ‘of a martyr’) there. /1 went in, said my 
prayers, drank water: | The child has come from that water. / 
By God in His place, !' in mine am unblemished [anarat]. 


(The child is born.) 


The child grew in one month as if it had been a year. / When 
he was a year old, / H» was as big as a twelve-year-old boy. / 
Whatever name they jgave him wouldn't stick. / When he 
played with the other kids, the boy / Would strike them and 
break their arms, breali their legs. / His neighbors complained 
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to bin grareilathes, f “Hien ielling, our children. wlayirg them” f 
The Lager even in tern ged gpk tp hes lowed, Tena |e 
"Lincte® Tiers, a figene in the epée|./ Put him en a borne Ter 
fo uring with fer ders. faa a ape Leer, Prot Avaiec 
hr] on eat eee,” They beg a borne, parvee i icy i, 
Her reountedl ep aed poke olf to toe hue! He een, aed caret 
rants bo thet chug, (fhe horus raed: | The Ger bell deswn 
fre be fete ell heat cee. / 


Vvheen ber get wp del eieendd the chagel a dren came | Are 
Said) “Vor Faas i folbe, Nour mutters tear: have acento 
fo Geode porur mecrificn. FP ni God wher that peated yee 
teat Pale en im bene Peirsol pee erect cher (hag 
And! bring ten ile wh haere net covet. Being primetn oo 
perder a regan: The chaged’s dee well open Sep tad pou 
ffi pad a Chan De ae ened fe ceed an oot rrumgay 
torah] on pour benast, | LA thee saber with woe arr, | Labe 
ther prude Lrpitins, frown eran gece} be tert biel! Aral gn 
‘te cho battle with the biolamer That he American daith nod 
perk {Your ore, Eure fatar'e, i in che cinen | peri re 
a Ths has Coed ovclaleed for yo” 


Gece a dely offered bo Aen Anereereln,. Mieey Adore 
of God, an the plane, which bs called Marafuh i 


4.50, op TV -00) Tmcribed frien a epciier fret Petes, 
by CGarngin Horep yar ated pulplited in (ARID 


es Pe ey 
brother: Blaghlsr, the younger, / Sargear cad oy Baghcur, 
“Lets fore ives oe ectber, ( ettier than wialicing: | Tho 
became cling be gece os eee hs. oh ae: helices.” fF Baaar'p 
bese tamer dew Fp face heer Peierepel rece er pa Dy 
Get command he went thre chet ek da Aor ei Lae 
Tht sta cee, Pat eal Garg wo guecden i! Aref qos; 
beara won uacklied thane, (The Lighting, Saber |frtr akan Pu 
arg fier i! Hee eteca Potent ce ecard he ceria Th rece 
aed, Eero one, what oer pou doing, what hun yee ins 
draed ie seit, “Them egg che yee repel “PO give 
Woe oe Pee ae [evggakand and epee) poe” fie akg, “We pe 
(born berwwepee], Fl hang under your belly. | Ven & gave him 
se the gun i roa, ee hug ueeles os belly, | ihe ic ened 
ar, ie potion Oe bark fH eae lan your hones, you are my 
master, You are of a feeble! tert Let's go. Dein sore 
emer ed relay raha) fie were ore pew a helmet there 
be shots’ bt wetih teo litres of cotton Bot all ®t would mot 
thay on bbb bene Thee wed a elt eens! Hee eerie Hf roan 
his wae easyer tives, bout Bp dad aon stay. Tere wae @ pal al 
theses; he put bh eh a eee of cotton | And! pad then on, bet 
‘tany were wll too dg. | Me cok) arekerared that wheen he 
Grau: wemter, he'd tall galeep. se drank aber, whept. jhe kept 
areal, Geoed gure (bee primar f ie pork, SceoR thee em lire oe 
Cigar. oe oll thay athe, Phat cheer co hd lat; sf Thar inet, 
praared Babu wecuied; ther Rakreet, cet hes Pema fie ropa, teal 


via O. P. 


hen Prorat, noche Ghrcougeh dh goardles, | Aue! bcheekel again the 
merlane of the pea." 


8. S40, pp, 000-312, Mitel bey Sabo of Mine. oral 
bardcrited ry Sangin Haykuni, pebiahend in 1900. 


Sruriae andl Baghebaene ace dred caraliondl aboeig Pot utd thee. 
Both sat down thew and wept. Sarunar wie), “Boother, | 
(Cored, het puch bn dhe pea! Ane’ dager ty Beenie cha the 
King taking us To sacrifice in inkl” f Baghclaar ped, 
"Bother, | Lite bi teebet fen) eee be! Sarai pot ue aired 
hurnped brane ther dab heer, f Hie ireecded thee rane of Cee 
And Ht macte hirn tumble Farad cover howls (afalaputile] cheraagh 
the wea) He peach! ee eee ek, bordei— hat al ee 
soe! ! These ware palene [Ethel] ard a chamber | pare) there, | 
With a pool [Fureec] beteepen them. He pernped inf a, borer 
wad hitched there, ared no each cel it doe begs eg: che 
Lightning Siabew, {The Araben (Girdle [posibly tearm Tlarkish 
tater |, the Litthe Hiclireet hor the Fete, The Gael [leeser] dor 
the waist, ! Me entered and bathed. Me mcamingd Kidrrkih: 
jalali, Bese oud of thee tea. f Shean vas a Ried whens: bee erdeenel 
the ena! He care ca (ibd deat, bepcarree teeny [vergpheertl 


6.30, op, 021-022. fare cece ga 


(A. Grpcherdaemp! Saracen here do|s mot oo meaach phe thes 

dragon, thoggh, a carcotie if in order bo snatch a ring bce 
Fi ate, ee recat, beeee: ase Concrete bri ce he Pel 
Syriac, inwhich a Partuian prince found ip seine dhe Pearl of 
real peace kept bey thee dragon in the Sea ef pep The evince 


Amer irenceyrian meggicor: use |, 
Roseell, “The Bede of dhe Pear” ie Armerian orl balan 
Shaft, Harvard Arewerean Tests and Steet > (Carsbridge, 
Muna: 7004), pp. 120-1025 


The old man alept, but Sarwar ill meek not cheep. fe una 
he old at doles / And’ ween thar fight ipte the tera, 
Froud doeny carr, thoeny boule ol whew, like tine ern bay thee 
night, bef therm oe the shore of che ama. | The comehi 
fttured—he aed theat i He eephed thine bert leah. of 
eine bein the apa; The dragon got tipry |weken 

faddhosft ae). He werd tees, dieing to the ea bation, | And 
fin the degen add raceed be Bead, i) He fipgeeel bes Regine) 
iow bepens show J Anal eehned fhae ring Fron the dhrageen’s 
Peanut, Badreed ues. corres cr hee ees, lire cece ces Feet eke 
‘Wises thay miceming light clawresd) she sew saa roger. A 
hagor-vinad [inhi Aare bus apse the Bcrovre. 0 Thar kirgg 
daeercened hie herabdl oVyten haan reveecrenal ches pling Arcees Pee 
ihagon'’) mnt") Thay wearched ancl fouea) mc comet, waked) tae 
eel rae, es eee, “Line ged cee et ha here ae 
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my inn: / As soon as he got there, he just collapsed and fell 
asleep.” / Sanasar said, “What's all this about?” / They told 
him. / Sanasar said, “I did it. / Do what you can about it.” / 
They said their piece; Sanasar, his—and the fight began. 


7. S1, pp. 476-477, 479-481. Recited by Vardan Mokhsi- 
Bazikyan of Moks and transcribed by Harut’yun Gilanyan of 
Moks in 1911. 


A month passed, a year passed, / Again they visit the priests 
of Gagik the king. / They go on pilgrimage to Hili monastery, 
above Vostan [now Gevash, a town on the shore of Lake Van 
opposite Aght’amar and near Narek]. / There she sits eating 
and drinking on the meadow, / Two springs, one to either 
side. / The girl takes the cup at her bosom, gives her great 
aunt to drink, / Filling it with water from that spring. / The 
priest seals the water with the sign of the cross, / Gives it to 
the girl and she drinks. / He gives her some more from that 
spring, / Gives it to the girl from the one on the other side: 
she drinks. / Both springs cease to flow. / They give there 
glory to God; / And, having completed the pilgrimage, turn 
back / And come to the court of king Gagik. / Some time 
passes and the girl is pregnant. / They inform the idolatrous 
king, saying, / “Your wife, king Gagik’s daughter, is with child. 
/You had said you would not come to her for seven years, / 
But you have. What say you? What shall we do?”/ He replies, 
“Be on your guard! / Let's see when the child comes, whose 
will it is. / I’m the lord and she’s my wife: don’t you get 
involved.” /Then he waits, nine months are completed, / And 
God grants two boys: so it is. / The priest takes them, baptizes 
them, / And names the bigger boy Sanasar; / The smaller, 
Baghdasar.... : 


Then there is trouble among them. / Sanasar and Baghdasar 
also rise, / Take their household, mother, priest, / And go to the 
home of their uncle, to king Gagik. / They tell king Gagik: / 
This is the matter, this is how it happened. / King Gagik says to 
them, / “You're decent lads, go to Arrtel [i.e., Arter], / And let 
things be set straight by the Mother Theotokos [Mayr 
Astvaratsnits’]. / lf you're worthy, the Battle Cross [Khach’ 
Patratsin: the latter word is often found elsewhere as standard 
Armenian paterazmin, “of war’, / the Lightning Saber, K’urrik 
Jalali, / The armor, everything’s there. / You'll see whether it 
comes to you.” / Then the boys left, / Went to the meadows of 
P’shavank’, / And walked around there. / By God’s command 
as they walked / The sea opened before them to Arrtel. / Before 
Sanasar’s eyes it becomes dry. / Sanasar goes straightaway to 
Arrtel. / Baghdasar stays there, saying, / “Alas! My brother went 
and was lost in the sea.” / Sanasar reaches the place, / Loses 
consciousness in the church, / Sleeps, and sees a dream: / The 
Mother Theotokos comes by miracle in the dream and says, / 
“Your Battle Cross is here. / Rise and kneel before me seven 
times in prayer. / If you are worthy, you shall receive / K’urrik 
Jalali, / An armored shirt, / the Ozeni Belt, / The K’azakh 
Helmet, / The K’tisiil Shoes, / the Lightning Saber, / The Nerez 
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Dagger. / All are there+take them. / Go, attain your heart’s 
desire, / Then bathe in the spring / And your strength will be 
greater than that of seven: / One will be as seven, you will fill 
out.” / Then he arose, bathed in the spring. / He took those 
things, / God’s grace was full above him, / He mounted K’urrik 
Jalali, / The way opened in the sea, / He departed and returned 
to his brother's side. 


8. S1, pp. 533-535, Recited by Vardan Mukhsi-Bazikyan of 
Moks and transcribed by Senek’erim Ter-Hakobyan in 1915. 


(In his initiatory dream in this variant, Sanasar is told by the 
Virgin ke ketrchanas lyou'll become a brave hero]. The 
Armenian civic and religious fraternities of Erznka in the 
thirteenth century—and Ukraine, in later centuries—were 
called ktrchworats’ miut‘iwnk’ [unions of ktrich], the latter 
word meaning a brave] heroic young man. These organizations 
bear similarities to the Iranian organizations of javanmardan 
[young men]. Other designations of the latter include Arabic 
futuwwa [young men], akhi [brotherhood], and ‘ayyaran. The 
latter word comes originally from Middle Persian and means 
“helpers,” but it also has a connotation of reckless, outlaw 
behavior —cf. the Armenian designation of the heroes of 
Sasun as tsurr [crazy, wild). The ethic of the Iranian and 
Armenian associations|is closely bound up with the traditions 
of the hero in epic: The member must be intrepid and athletic, 
as well as altruistic and mystically religious.) 


So it happens that he and his brother come home. / They take 
their mother, the priest Melik’set’, and their great aunt, / And 
set out for Aght’amar. / Sanasar and Baghdasar spend some 
time there, / And go to the sea shore for a walk. / Before 
Sanasar’s eyes / The sed becomes dry land all the way to Arter; / 
But in Baghdasar’s eyes it stays the sea. / On that dry land he 
has seen, Sanasar / Goes to Arter through the sea. / But all 
Baghdasar can behold lis the sea. He cries, says, / “My brother 
went into the sea and was drowned.” / Sanasar goes, reaches 
Arrter [Arter], /When he arrives, a church is there. / He walks 
into the church. / When he enters the church / He loses 
consciousness, falls in a heap, sleeps. /A dream comes in his 
sleep: in the dream / The Mother of God comes and says, / 
“Hey, Sanasar, arise. / There’s a cave [meghare] here: dig it 
open. / There’s armor: 6 shirt; / Armor: the Belt; / Armor: 
K’azakh Helmet; peas K’usiil Shoes. / There’s a great pot, in 
the pot a sheath, / And in the sheath, a saber. / The saber’s 
name is Lightning Saber. / On the sea shore is a stone / 
Beneath the stone, a bridle. / Seize it, draw it away, / And a 
horse will come out of the sea: it is a sea [tsovayin] horse. / 
The horse’s name is K’tirrik Jalali. / Sanasar, rise, go to the 
palace [darbesel], bathe in the water. / You'll become strong, 
become gigantic [ke ci itich’anas], you'll become a brave hero 
{ke ketrchanas]. / Take all those things. Take them for yourself.” / 
Sanasar woke from slet p, stood up, said, / “What a dream | 
saw! / Is it true, or a li¢?” / He went where she had shown 
him, / Dug the cave open, saw / What he had seen in his 
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dosam, ard cece all fide bathed in water at the poles, 
beecarrer streseyg bred bearer, Put cs the aetres —the Shee, 
Besar on the areecred Corde, ¢ Pua the dich libetrreet on hig 
fea, F Put on the: aera BK ibed hee, | Pot on the 
Lighording, Saher, | Vier in chee pea phone, tearesdl aide che 
Scorer, Derk Whe ea writs the bere, cage Ker ih daa 
Bridle! hin. mrosiied Hien, bet Avie: and comer wevury, 


9, 54, pO, Racine by Mama \ ol bok 
and tranporibed by Kacapet: Mebih’~Chenjeeyan in 1). 


fle tip variand, (© iy ret che Caliph of Baghdad who meant 
Gagik’s daughter, bul the son of ther Kurcks ruler’ of Woslun, 
ites seca Phar eal an Aghr arr | 


They sent bead aurped a year thine. Thee gel aera eed oo kein, 
Gagik, | Saving," courect abdcle beere, | Brigg a besa ot righ 
ore take ree eer.” J een fee tok: Peer aemiry, thor piel ake, 
A Picasa well aig: rma a Aggie. face geet boo Alraed (Larner ” F 
‘When phe ment, ches become big with child. | Thope or four 
eur the sured! goncealed theme. There che bore neo bora, 
evlires (ferred) Ohew’s manne wos Sumas; thee oti’, 
Baghelasee | The beri geen daily Edges Ter yarn paraded 
The Bees: ited no each obese, fe caer ita here. hae ei 
ep dg bere! Wile cant eiry on this islam, in this pea, Let's ger 
fo anther Frontier, another Lane“ | They pot ap ane end be 
foreten plane, The bose sald, ie wenn po on in other 
‘willoges, j Let's Build) cor homo here” |! They set chet hance in 
five’ balk thendcehest & here, They beth plane ficheiet= 
chaich! Mnees und basil, 


Te, $1, (0p, WHI. Recined fay tieghiazar Paknbean of 
(Gath and raricribed by Haru pen Ach yan in 1 


These wartanad Cheep me nce a Armando icing. i le hued ao 
laughter, | That king’ daughter wank wiry pretty (ibored [The 
eyes of the being of Pera [Are pear of Agua) fell on ghee 
Gaughter of the king of ther Eau [Aveeverditn"). The king of Prva 
Fee ee a ek ee ae 
haying, “Glee pour daagghier ic my son” (Twice mone bap wert 
werd, | Saqang, “het pour diugheer te fey et” The ones 
wepdbed, “lari Arrears. te ore Pelee, lal re pee ue 
ry laughter” The Fendan bing said, "i you dont give your 
Saagghoet te pry eon, 0 ey he be tf Ae thee gl 
feo Geb, hee thoaggiet to Reread! gine gate {Cin acon of 
mee apy wil Li all bheeee people Teed bevys will Be: bet 
orphan [erie tro Acater wari add ail cue woe, | Then 
hey" ll cory me inl by tere. | = 


(Thee girl ergeriey the Persian king's som) 

Dhary ured tae pales hall a nee, Che ae ot ance 
Liew, Prom Avabee lewd: {Aue wee prisoners benef fou 
eben eet wart ibarneee Wha Peper.” Thee: eng stand, “Theyre gt, lee, 
Cfeees goo cmatebeke aed aloe a aval” {The gadeiespers alowed 
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fem in po oebdede ad walk grceeeed. | Tha king's claughter hod 
repver gees aha the wea vedi! Pheey strolled dhicergh the Murpal 
(Gardes [hue baiten, hom Periigs Aas hakbectesb], | Sher 
emerged ated beetle bbe Bue ce [Re et orn Aree 
Kapetam, 2 roe of Lake Ven), | the did rot poe ther ona’s 
coker: ther were ep bo i, | Seed oe a rocky place, bockord 
apoaarad), Jf Aneel saree thee aaa hued) nop Gerda Shes was dhrmeeyedd, 
ait thre, deed aed, Oh, Peep ere eee a leks water, Fd 
@ink? | She walked wound some mort, but enw no wae in 
@hecrocko Shen bocdued teevsircde thay ena ured ade penal cock 
freee" "ae seal Bey Pe oe eee A, elle Di 
[eval alae pasting dee the rock, | The water of & onveting, 
aD four dikes liner cian peter peer ee) Sa that a min 
pelea Kadiiryg Bae chochess: [Aal! eff Oouild et pe be tha 
speing and drink i water. | She took off her cisthes and went 
emer le he tig, cine het eater, Car deere, | Returned ered 
ieogeh in ber palace, The priest wor chanting the Mou in 
aoourdasce with ee Aerie cantons |ifured ome cael. 
erkorrning thay crane areal coeerving: eascting omy thar girl, i) The 
\eae wan completed goad tha girls belly meplion. Her mothe 
fel weaver piveceoed thee lolirg: Wet etek bi pened" 
‘Phe king wenf, cat in creencil [vend aprrreened hin wiz ber, 
and said, f “What de pou say ie mech a thing he vizier 
eeplbed, “Live boveg. (boing, J! Tudor chee pebeed and pat hirn at the 
aide ol your Gericke. J ¥en lence, rahe chee priest bn choi that, 
thang.” Thee bing cade, “Viurber, thes ethan dhe we ded Te 
yaaer replled, "Thess wee lel oth of there” / They ordered the 
mocudiones, “Gao ated beeberaed) beet of her.” i! The cecilia 
vebrel fo thee Eerie paleo aired) gabe, “Tike king had cectereel 
rm fp al peer ara” ff Thee beri repalierd, “vice eine bs 
eee nn ee eee 


CTs teri ee or) 


Cheah elinp Wherp wee gids Wis Ue cde ee ee tired! 
44 phd ere cares ir a no Peer are agbdl, | Soereptoe, 
come, FT) Bale pou So en tillers bn ther ea, f Amel these Tl ghee 
jeu Uh Lichen: Sater. Kaaba bala), che Waceteer cal Peeaael 
fadefie (Fin oy etude, thee Aderercing: Pelee [Cearee i 
(Gorarin” | Senaase said to hin brother, “Gugtodlinar, |! tou sry 
Pe 
afrep [aagh).* f Euaghdausr sake, “Brother, pou usp here anal ll 
ef Tht del pres ated, Yee tae cee are f Leet Sata 
comms bec a paca, Jf bee's eter Pra bering, they Meroe: 
Peace,” Jf Theol oan beak Sota ned eed Bo he inland) in 
fe aR 
Ligherieg, ‘aber, the Pearly Sackdia, une the Mmaring Mare, f 
Suaraiaat dakd, WGeaee Marte, Feorn vehsban vet carer be thee 
ian! JING are He bob, Wile ciple’ desea in the water, fia 
from Baer, pith phere feeaey thing, Hic cat et go eed nce 
deceenl” / The old mean aad “You menuet the heres, Tiler 
thee weapon, Gabe op herd, (Shug your eyes light, call 
user Geel! Anal Fl Bring youl ou” The edd man becaghe 
hen oa, no Iw beneher 
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11. S1, pp. 875-877. Recited by Grigor P’okhan 
Yeghizaryan of Gavash and transcribed by Senek’erim Ter- 
Hakobyan in 1916. 


(The text refers to the “pit” [Armenian p’os] of Gavash. This 
may be connected to the legend that there was a deep [khor] 
storehouse or cowshed [gon] in the village of Khorgom, West 
Armenian, Khorkom, east of Vostan/Gavash toward the city of 
Van. Khorkom’s famous son is the American-Armenian abstract 
expressionist painter Arshile Gorky.) 


Once upon a time there was idolatry in the pit of Gavash. / 
There were also worshippers of God in Aght‘amar and Khavu 
valley [Khavu tsor—Kurdish Havazor, from Armenian Hayots’ 
dzor, “Valley of the Armenians”]. / Now they are few. Kingship 
was in the idolaters’ hands. / When the idolaters walked 
amongst the worshippers of God, / There was a priest at 
Aght’amar. / That priest’s daughter was very pretty [khorot]. / 
When they saw that girl they sent to the king: / “The priest at 
Aght’amar has a very pretty daughter.” / The king replied to the 
people of Aght’amar, / “Bring her, your heart’s own, your 
daughter, give her to me. / If you don’t, I'll slaughter your 


" 


entire nation... .” 
(She marries him.) 


The king’s seat was in the plain of Nor Gegh. / It was where he 
fought and where his place of prayer [Aghot’kategh] was. / 
That was a place of temples to idols [krrapashtnots’]. / They 
celebrated the wedding for seven or eight days: / The bishop 
had his tent with his niece: it / Was pitched an acre away from 
the king’s. / They were both under the same tent. / The royal 
decree was thus: / “For forty days the king will not come at his 
wife’s side.” / Thirty-nine days later, / The bishop made a 
request of the king, and said: / “Command tomorrow that | 
take my niece /To go to Hili for a walk [ser] over the springs. / 
I'll walk around, come back, and go to my place.” / The king 
said, “It is a command for you: / Take your niece, / Go and 
walk around, return.” / He took his niece and they went to 
Hili. /When they came, they prayed at the Mother of God of 
the Forty Altars [K’arrsun Khoran Astvatsatsin]. / As soon as 
they had prayed, they hastened away [prtsan], / Left the 
church, went over onto Hili. / There the bishop moved a stone 
away / And let water come out from under the stone. / The 
bishop took a cup at his breast, held it before the water, / The 
cup filled to the brim. / He said, “Girl, take this water and 
drink.” / He put the cup before her, filled it once more, / But it 
wasn’t as full as the first time: / There was a little less, and it 
was a little murky. / He gave that, too, to her—and she drank. / 
He put back the stone, turned away and returned with his 
niece. / The bishop brought her deliberately /To the king’s tent 
and through the door. / When it was the fortieth day / They 
came and sat under the tent. / The bishop when he had 
showed / his niece everything, / Got up and with the king’s 
permission went to his place. / That evening the king was to go 
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in to his wife. / She sent 5 letter to the king, saying: / “In the 
moment | entered the doorway of your tent, / Whether it was 
your love, or fear of you) | became pregnant. / So you cannot 
come to me for nine months. / If you believe, / From the time | 
entered your tent-door / Reckon the time for the child to be 
born. / If I’m off by evenjhalf an hour either way, then cut off 
my head.” / The king did not go in to her. / He thought, “What 
sort of thing is this? / Stop, let me look and figure out whether 
this is a lie or the truth.”|/ When nine months were up, she 
gave birth to twin boys. / They took the news to the king: / 
“You have twin boys.” / The king had a wise man. He brought 
him in secretly and asked, / “Reckon from such-and-such a 
day and hour till now. / Have | made a mistake?” / “No, it’s 
neither more nor less.” /The king was agreeable. / The girl sent 
answer to her uncle that he should come. / Her uncle arose, 
came. / Secretly, he baptized both boys. / He named one 
Sanasar; the other, Baghdasar. / Four or five days he stayed 
there, / Took his leave, and went away. 


12. S1, pp. 1091-1032. Recited by Hovan Zohrabyan 
of Kachet’ and transcribed by Karapet Melik’-Ohanjanyan 
in 1934. 


(Kachet’ is a variant of the name of the village of Kasht, in 
Moks, which is famous for its brave heroes, whose intrepid 
recklessness came to be taken for foolishness. The latter quality 
became proverbial for Kashtets’is and, as a result, the 
kat‘naghbiur “milky fountain” that nourished their heroism 
came to be regarded instead as destructive of people’s wits and 
was sealed. See J. R. Russell, “Introduction,” in Karapet Sital, 
An Armenian Epic: The |Heroes of Kasht (Kashti k’ajer), trans. 

J. R. Russell [Ann Arbor: Caravan Books Anatolian and 
Caucasian Series, 2000}]) 


Gagik was the king: he'sat in K’armanacheghk’, opposite 
Aght’amar. There he reigned over Gavash, Khavi Tsér [Hayots’ 
dzor, vide supra], Shatakh [the principal town of Moks], Moks, 
Sparkert, Khizan, Karkarr, and Karchvan. He had a summer 
palace [amarranots’] of his own. Its name was called Hili. It 
had three hundred fragrant meadows. The Milky spring 
[Kat’nov hakhptir], too) was there. In the village there was also 
a building, a house of idols [krrk’atun]. It was a tall building 
with no signs [nshanner—crosses?] above it. There was only, 
they say, an A or an S.78 In front of the door were forty small 
cells, which had been at one time the places of the idols; the 
big idol was put inside'the monastery [vank’, sic!]. That is king 
Gagik’s summer palace.?° 


28. In Armenian, both letters A and S have the basic shape of an 
English capital U; so perhaps the reciter means a Muslim crescent, or, 
more remotely, a Zoroast fian symbol such as the twin horns on the 
domes of the Karkoy fire-temple—and the Sasanians, too, used the 
crescent before the invention of Islam. 

29. One recalls that the medieval Armenian historian Movses 
Khorenats’i described the fortified complex of bath, temple, or tomb, 
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(Kare (Gagik": dacgiet wart there. bem. | Shee eee in eral! 
arcaered dhe Milley working. Shes wernt Ghere, drach, sector. (Os 
heb tha er Pegi y eke Peete hore chee ering. / Tht 
how the gil lecerend her iether, Then when her fatter 
dtibelieeed, eetrehy aba dhe el) The eal corel 
denor [Aging] sed had hin exgmine beer, The dioctney said, 
ht dea ws ree.” FP Beat eer faethe al bet bein i. 
The gel tne o main foes orenaget the server, | Mee ancl 
ae ee ee eee eee 
tel pare beth oto boys: / Ore Sanacar, one Baghdasie. 


Seabee. vert cicoes. That tester Wives baw te? 
Acad forded a Gre ferred an well. | They firidbord building 


13. Aen CRhandltpet, Avaedtpaton (Trktional 
Pirates) (Dern: Auman Acackerry of bokeeren, HL 
Pe F-30148 ino. 4am, from Gein dtiiedaran WS 2860, 
fel 196-2 1b. 


(Thin aretabogcal tale, be late-lniécal Acre wrth Parhish 
and] Peeler boone, inert: ob rumeernus pointy with che 
epic bradition. The fect meriiced the pilgrim’ bout bering 
Deke be HOO dreruy Proer ppeceate thee Citgo! Acie 
(rariean dgebtiauna, Greet acres, Tuekeh brchish|, wharh in. 
ct the oe chore Od Lal van. Blur Dey ate 


bet perhaps ol erdened thee Hoy bevaaree the frend bam, 
ivbedivend athe ring water H beeweuth Lobe Ven off Denar 
between (Por ad Plurk. The modem been in & lon 
Peotharaee Thee Rules ended Ue ragga ot a pellery hes 
wove tales of deagon and wibrresged pullaces—ini this tale ancl 
inn thes epee 


Thee wont aman named Andreu from Aght arma hip wrie 
ent baeren are’ they hadd po child. So he took bie ole: aval 
ween bo the innit of Corigor Marekcaty |; thery aakoed the unin tc 
(rar heen a ion. And) Coed ey the intercewiion of 2. Cenpeny 


aed pelete eee in the eres pel ol the pee 
Aeppeetibs Areca biegp Tete (Tegkene There bi a red beeregai al 
Tikal | ered Cee ond ee, ihre ka ge el nats ie chi: org 
emia riepatonary, Ch ecko, araegha Rance babe a Ticec iy kavey bigger cirrchape 
dive conta Wn cum of the car pare ied 
AGL WRATIOH, Gocaling bets hugh, mee bee adenine. katy i 
ihe alee perce of che Peer Laer), with Large acter od ee 
fupreret {reece one), Aber Moule Agere) i Be ras ll 
‘beliing ot Palen Gnecd bi contend rrerces rich wi 
aan@ed cub pie af] Aenean Aa ie) egg, ie ea 
(hat here cet of thet hed anteion, 
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five Chen a son ed thery orion’ prinathe. bacticong bien erith 
and) moothent wietied te Lake tar boy to the saints grew. They 
beairled a bool gd wee inn ee mbes col chee ea cen thas 
Sahurdliy if Wierdarwad [Wee Fraat of thet Trariligeraikon). And by 
he ieee of the Det one, a waned arose aed wood the be 
from the amis Oppose Mirch Go opps Karakuinbiwh, 
[yaachahu cles | GAaraiaehinres parser], dena chee Dicey Hell 
inde the sea. Hin dather ane mother lamented so teoceby that 
thet yea beens Elie. Ane] py chcharbond) on diy bared are 
peastived everyredlieng, but thew cll mnt find the bach ad their 
ten. So, depertiag with lateents aed beter beara, Beey etree 
to their hoe They steed on ill Vaedaear of ther todlarwing 
year. The villagers waéd te Areiroaa: “Yreur son fell ints ae wna 
afd ched. Have poe bled woth ceaing. Corre, let oe ga ne 
(ee grove of the saint, cha he ghee leche io your eyes.” They 
arterd athe water ceil of phe mercer: The cer edhe wort 
hsp, to Ueles thee aaded’s grrr, Ane, cpeening thee gates of the 
@rotche] i eater, dred heey etre aeeeeitheed Sa cheep tutte 
(beach bin cry acd elles chee gee thdlinges fiocthe boy's parents: 
Stour child in alive aod on top of thee eit bob” Bt thee 
fel ot bethewe i, 019 Pay Come op on Ge cet Peers. 
When they eis bien, they adel bo the eon Geew rw, “Tell oe 
‘ofa hapseerpod bo (yoru Aurel hee pegelinel, “Wyhert fell invert 
weater, a omonaber [lair ed: le, “oper | seized ee 
nd vetted Go circa ee be tht cea. Thee Crier Marte 
appeared with a staff [gaseaerann; lie, “epee.” che seer ead 
fer a brvhop's cretion] be hos bared ard abpueed [easteata’- 
denarii eab hos Oi bares caol “paeeareieenet| 
hee mnerstrrege chereaes |idiwin, dlatrep of! ciers, cil Merkdthe 
fendan dew Aemian disere-, ete) aed freed moo fom fh 
Rares. Mle bondi) ere, emcee ta Mh ea bee, each) hee 
geoued with hii etal and cont hin unde [poe] ower they otal 
Ghe & tent [eereae). The water wae He an mech [p-ieriai) 
ahora ma. And he mocks the alge of the cone an a peal 
(hhc aie ees) ike dees aed al) bee borin. 
feud © reeves as theasgts dem paere of leght 0) Macgesines ibn 
koeeghen dlirpan: the word for palace here. dlarpun, bo the 
aifrar ad in thet ruates of Sarwar wobenavite bernie. 
Aad Fee aid, “iy here whole | go and felfill fae eqns ol 
paige! Acad on Whondlay her eeborreed and brought oer tats 
holy wrabers (rehihank’]: Baie ther avd grew aang. Ard thins, 
eepzy Saterday be beoughl ee tea holy waders, Hut toclay he 
i fe fre, Led our lee eel odie aoe Corin erp 
ford on pilgrimage, (Tl tele yoy aed pie vow in them And 
he took it ep aed dine ee tet of the ara: wakdbendy | eae 
ereceell iaposs bis Sorebs, Are hey garve ree chee ncgpdiies [Tiarkaily 
apblubbo) of hin hance ackign: ly thie your pasent’s open be 
Piste te egg” Ave eet Gey bce ho Pood: rages 
(oletarabe: here, the clanical Aemenian woe i used of the 
tonite ond amared and gave glarp to God ed tn the levy 
dort Alerehurer’e. 
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14. St. Gregory of Narek (Grigor Narekats’i), Book of 
Lamentation (Armenian Matean oghbergut’ean), ch. 82 (M= 
edition of P. Khach’atryan, A. Ghazinyan, Erevan: Academy of 
Sciences of the Armenian SSR, 1985). 


(In the manuscripts, this chapter usually bears a title indicating 
it is addressed to the Apostles [Armeninan Arrak’elots’]; 
however from the imagery of salvation from a dragon [vishap] 
in the depths it is clear how this prayer might have contributed 
to the legend about St. Gregory saving a drowning child. In 
most editions the text is printed as prose; | have followed here 
the strophic divisions of the M edition: sub-chapter, page, and 
line numbers refer also to that edition.) 


(I) (p. 576) Beneficent Lord God, king of many gifts, / redoubt 
of life, image of light, place of repose wide in conception; / 
who was incarnated for the sake of me, a sinner, / you have 
shaped things past recounting, prepared miracles, / till you 
accomplished even that which was told, by your divinity 
through which all is replete. / Now, for the sake of the holy 
Apostle / appointed by ordination by your celestially formed 
hands, / and anointed by your Holy Spirit, / whose meet praise 
as best | can, / (line 10) for your glory, Lord of all, | have 
served in another meditation,*° / have mercy on me, too, by 
the loving memory of their election. / Prepare for me through 
them a path of departure into desired bliss.3’ / May there be 
audible to me in sweet welcoming into life the sound of their 
kind shepherding. / May | have a part in the certainty of 
salvation of celebrated hope / (p. 577) with the guides into life, 
the first graces of my own honor?2— / the glorified of the 
orders?3—of the rational Watchers,*4 / Evangelists of the 


30. M, in note 4, suggests this refers to his Encomium to the 
apostles (Nerboghean govesti, asats’eal i hamawren gunds 
arrak’elots’n . . . ). 

31. In “path of departure” [Armenian, shavigh elits’), the first word 
is a loan from Aramaic (cf. Hebrew Shavil and Arabic sabil [as in the 
metaphorical Qur’anic expression fi sabil Allah, “In the Way of 
God"]). Elits’ is genitive plural of elk’, “Exodus”: The term means in the 
context of the Narek the departure of the soul from the body at death 
and its upward transit to the next world. Thus Narekats’i invokes 
straightaway the image of shepherds on a mountainside: an everyday 
scene for any Armenian. But, as will be seen below, the association for 
the Armenian reader with the biblical connotation of safe passage 
across the sea bottom is apposite also. Narekats’i uses it as a figure; 
the pious believers of the Van area evidently took it literally when, 
using folk and epic motifs, they constructed legends about the saint. 

32. That is, the apostles who were the first men accorded the 
gracious honor of our Lord’s high priesthood: Gregory is himself a 
bishop. 

33. This refers to the angelic orders defined by Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite. : 

34. Armenian getots’ (of rivers), found in many editions, is 
certainly erroneous. One should read, rather, *ditats’, genitive plural of 
det, “(angelic) Watcher.” The latter would both translate Greek egregoros 
(for Aramaic ‘irin [qadishin], “holy Watchers”), a vigilant angel, and be 
a hidden pun thereby on Gregory’s own name. See also note 5 in M. 
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heights, glorious princés, / resplendent in a crown ablaze with 
light, / for the adornm int of the inalienable power of the grace 
of the shining ones / (ine 20) who are perfected by the oil of 
joy of the light of the Lord. / (Il) With the disciples of your 
great command, / exalted, of God the Christ, / and through the 
act of martyrdom of those chosen for your witness, / who in 
their mortal and pe nea bodies, / with limbs imperiled 
and full-burdened, / in|terrestrially confined and earth- 
compacted nature / warred against all the elements of 
substantial existence / and were crowned, raised up, and 
spiritually brought to life, / ascending valorously [ariabar] from 
the earth, as the prophet declares,?> / (30) true witnesses to the 
ultimate tribulation of death, / seers in this world of the 
intelligible invisible things and of things hidden, / and of 
undoubted good things made visible through hope. / Disciples 
of the Apostles and sharers of the tribulations of the same, / 
made equal to them in|deeds, / in perfected and undiminishing 
fullness, / dance in the| feasting of beatitude unbounded by 
space: / By their pleasing and acceptable prayers, / with the 
praise of their supplications offered in blood, dedicated in 
labor, with sweat redolent of frankincense, / receive me, 
renewed together with|them, / (40) my portion recorded in you 
with them, in certain salvation. / (III) With those daubed in 
blood by the play of fine and the sword, / the ascetics, holy 
fathers, hermits, / and those who follow you, Son of God, / in 
invincible bravery [k’ajut’eamb] and sincere chastity,2¢ / 
fighting valiantly lariapes| against the tyranny of my haughty, 
savage flesh, / (p. 578) by the same they vanquished incorporeal 
Belial, / and on the field of perpetual war, the arena of this life, 
/ without recoiling from the weight of the burden, / from the 
broad-billowing breakers of the sea of this world,37 / (50) 


35. M, note 7:a reference to Samuel or Elijah, cf. | Kings 
28.13-14 and 4 Kings 2.11. 

36. Though ari (brave) manly) at several points in the text and k‘aj 
(brave) here are entirely compatible with the Christian conception of 
the soldier martyr and ascetic warrior, champion against temptation 
(cf. the discussion of Martyropolis, supra), both words have deep 
resonances in the pre-Christian traditions that shaped in large part the 
Armenian heroic epic of $asun. Armenian ari echoes both ayr (man) 
and that much-abused epjthet arya- (noble, Iranian, Aryan [!]); and it is 
a royal epithet in an epic fragment on the second-century 8.c. King 
Artashes (Artaxias |, apud Movses Khorenats’i II.50: see J. R. Russell, 
Bosphorus Nights: The Complete Lyric Poems of Bedros Tourian, 
Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 10 (Cambridge, Mass.: 2006], p. 
149, on the continuing resonance of the passage in Armenian poetry). 
The word k’aj (brave), a constant epithet in heroic epic, refers in 
Armenian mythology also to a high-born race of mountain giants and 
similarly has retained its marked resonance down to our day (see ibid., 
p. 64). 

37. This phrase is typical in its intricacy of Narekats’i’s poetics, and 
serves to draw the reader's attention dramatically to the introduction of 
the important theme of the sea introduced here and reiterated 
sporadically till the end of the prayer. In Armenian, it is i laynatsaval 
tsp’anats’ ashkharhis tsovy: The alliterative pattern here repeats the 
sound /ts/ thrice, the third after an allophonic intrusion that intensifies 
the resumptive resonance made possible by repetition of the spirant /v/ 
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riding the ark [tapanakav] of my body's solidity, / they made 
the souls in lightness fly [¢/rruts’eal], / and reached the ship’s 
haven [navahangistn] of life.38 / And as the lovers of their 
celestial portion, / without thought for things behind, / they 
bound truly to their heads boldly / and in bright splendor the 
diadem of victory. / For the sake of their prayers in this world 
and dedicated supplications, / receive me also, a sinner from 
the midst of the guilty, with them. / (IV) And now, mingling my 
unclean words / (line 60) with the glorificatory, prayerful 
declarations of the blessed ones above inscribed, / who cry on 
my account for your favor, / |, too, with them, as one who 
offers bitter things in place of the sweet, / or a sharp nettle 
instead of smoothness, / ugliness in the place of comeliness, / 
and filth instead of the beauty of a pearl, / or soil instead of 
pure gold, / or yet worthless stones in place of shining silver, / 
negation in the place of truth, / or gritty sand instead of soft 
bread. / (70) Now heed, O powerful, capable, extolled one, / 
their praise on my behalf and mine with theirs in them, / for 
my salvation and your glory, / all-merciful, benevolent, 
blessed, / generous-minded, strong, unsearchable, / ineffable, 
certain, and uncreate.3? / Thine are the gifts; thine, the graces. / 
You are beginning and cause of all that is good. / (V)(p. 579) 
You are not condemning, but liberating; / not the destroyer, but 
the discoverer; / (80) not the dealer of death, but the bringer to 
life; / not excluding, but ingathering; / not the betrayer, but the 
rescuer; / not the one who submerges [enkghmich’], but the 


(tsav . . . tsov); and the /o/ and /u/ of the third element also mark it 
deeply from the previous vocalic predominance of /a/ (8x). 

38. The ark (Armenian tapan) rested on the mountains of Ararat, so 
again Narekats’i has encoded multiple references to inundation, 
rescue, and ascent, making also the Armenian locus a prefiguration of 
the Israelite Exodus and thereby affirming not only the superiority of 
Christian Armenia as versus Israel to the Hebrews, but championing 
Armenian antiquity. The word tapan means also, as in the multiple 
usages of other Christian languages, a burial casket; so the metaphor 
of ascent of the soul from the body in the coffin is restated in the same 
figure of speech. Navahangist (lit., “ship's rest”) reiterates the theme of 
Noah and Ararat; whilst t‘rruts’eal, past participle of a causative verb of 
t’rrch’im (fly), will bear the multiple semantic values of sail, of 
enfranchised winged soul, and of the dove (of peace, of the Holy 
Spirit) flying out of Noah’s cupped hands to return with the olive 
branch of good tidings. 

39. The Armenian phrase ancharr aneghts ev ansteghts seems to 
encode also a kind of Trinitarian charr (speech) for Logos, egh- for 
Creation becoming, and anegh for God without beginning. The phrase 
also yields anagrammatically a-st-va-ts, “God.” In ch. 3.1 of the 
Matean, Narekats’i acclaims the Lord as hastogh hogvots’ hats’, 
“bread, sustainer of souls.” Just as the phrase in this chapter is united 
by three apophatic negative prefixes in an-, the latter is marked by 
three in h-. It, too, encodes ast-ov-ats, “God,” this time not 
anagrammatically but in acrophonic sequence; and the three 
substantives Sustainer, Soul, and Bread (cf. Hic est corpus . . .) again, 
and much more explicitly, symbolize the Trinity of Creator, Holy Spirit, 
and incarnate Son: Armenian Astuats, “God,” is indeed probably to be 
derived from hast-em “create, sustain.” 


one who lifts out [veratsich’];4° / not throwing down, but 
raising up; / not cursing, but blessing; / not taking vengeance, 
but bestowing grace. / You are not the causer of wretchedness, 
but a comforter; / you do not refute, but inscribe; / you do not 
shake down, but sustain; / (90) not trip up, but assure; / you do 
not arrange the occasions of death, / but seek the means to 
life. / You are not moved to will destruction, / but to salvation 
in mercy. / You do not forget visitation, / nor cast away the 
good, / nor prohibit compassion; / nor bring sentence of 
oblivion, / but a writ of liberation. / (100) You are not hostile to 
generosity, / nor do you protest against grace, / nor abuse gifts, / 
nor condemn benefits freely bestowed, / nor shun munificence 
of mind, / nor abuse pardon, / nor accuse benevolence; / nor 
do you find dishonor in gentleness, / nor do you discount 
meekness: / to these are sent not sorrows, / (110) but sacrificial 
offerings in voice never stilled.*" / Lift away my sins, O 
powerful one, / loose my curses, O blessed one; / atone my 
debts, O merciful one; / (p. 580) erase my transgressions, O 
compassionate one; / let your finger come*? in visitation / and 
even here shall | be perfected. / What is easier for you, Lord, 
than these things, / and what is more important than them for ° 
me, the guilty one? / But, O providential one, cause breath 
again / (120) to breath renewal of the illumination of purifying 
grace / protecting my sinful spirit / and painting the portrait of 
my image that is created of you.*? / (VI) Do not lead me, O 
merciful one, in an untimely hour, in too brief a time, / to 


40. The two epithets evoke the image of a rescuer from drowning, 
which the folk legend transfers from the domain of God's 
metaphorical, salvific power to the local miracle of the saint himself; 
see also line 132 and n. 46. 

41. Och’ k’amahis i hezut’eants’, / och’ arrak’in aysots’ik 
trtjmunk’, / (110) ayl anlrreli zohabanut’iunk’. Line 108 is omitted from 
the Jerusalem St. James 1964 edition but restored in M. The change 
from first to third person suggests confusion in the manuscript tradition. 

42. The Armenian has the figure mato matn; and one is to imagine 
the finger and hand of God as the emblem of visitation, as in Christian 
iconography from Armenia to the scene of the creation of Adam-in the 
Sistine chapel! 

43. Armenian kendanagrea, “make a portrait” (second person 
imperative) is a calque on Greek zégraphé, lit., “write life.” Here God 
is asked to breathe anew, restoring His own image, k’oyinasteghts 
patker. The latter word is a Parthian loan—cf. Pers. paykar—the former 
compound of Armenian k’o (thine) intensified by a possessive 
adjectival suffix—yin to which steghts- (create) is added, is a 
neologism typical of Narekats‘i’s need to bend language to his intricate 
conceptions. The Iranian word means both picture and eidolon: In the 
Sasanian inscription at Naqsh-e Rostam, its Greek equivalent is 
prosépon, lit., “face” (on the Armenian use-of patker, see J. R. Russell, 
“The Scepter of Tiridates,” Le Muséon 114 [1-2, 2001], pp. 190-191, 
n. 11 [in AIS (note 3), pp. 1138-1139]). Here, then, the poet-mystic 
has multiplied the dimensions of ut pictura poesis into what one might 
call (allowing oneself a neologism) a kind of metekphrasis: Adam, the 
image of God, is reinscribed by God's moving finger (see the play on 
matn [finger] above) and fiery breath as a New Adam and reanimated 
image. 
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follow an imperfect [ankatar] road, short of hand 
{apadzerrnut’eamb], without provisions [ant’oshak].44 / Do not 
proffer a cup of bitterness in the hour of thirst. /O 
compassionate one, do not close before me the success of my 
spiritual help, / nor let death’s night chance upon me / like a 
sudden raid of hostile hordes.45 / Let not the withering heat in 
a moment of unpreparedness dry and cut off my roots; / (130) 
nor let lunar assaults secretly harm. / Let not the ice of my sins 
grip me, / nor the rivers in spate of this life drown me.*° / Let 
not rest bring death, / nor sleep advance my ruin, / nor yet 
slumber be my perdition, / nor somnolence work destruction. / 
Let not an unprepared end rush in, / nor the upward 
exhalation of my breath be seized and cast low. / (VII) You are 
Lord; you, compassionate; you, beneficent; / (140) you, 
generous of mind; you, all-powerful; / of every thing, you, 


44. The use in the strophe of three negative adjectives should at 
once capture the curiosity of the careful reader of the Narek. The road 
is that into the Otherworld, so “imperfect” (ankatar) has reference to 
those whose lives were “perfected” in martyrdom: katarem is the 
standard term for the death of a holy man. Narekats‘i uses elsewhere 
the phrase apadzerrn ant’oshakut'‘iuns: The first term means “empty- 
handed,” and probably refers metaphorically to one’s own deeds. 
Armenian t’oshak (an Iranian loan), means, like Persian tdsheh, 
provisions for a journey. Thus, Sana‘i wrote: Saqiya! may deh ke joz-e 
may na-shekand in zohd-e rang-amiz-ra. / Din-e Zardoshti 6 rah-e 
qalandar chand chand tdsheh bayad sakhtan mar rah-e jan-amiz-ra (O 
wine-bearer! Give me wine, for without it one cannot escape this 
materialist asceticism. / One must make of Zoroastrianism and the 
Qalandari dervish way provision for the spiritual road). Professor Maria 
Subtelny of the University of Toronto notes that in Nezami's Layla and 
Majnun, the lovesick girl tells her mother she will be taking the pains 
of her love for Majnn as provisions for the road (rah-tdsheh), that is, 
to the grave and beyond. Dr. Dalia Yasharpour, Harvard University, 
informs me that in Judaeo-Persian literature, too, tOsheh refers 
specifically to provision for the soul’s journey after death to the 
Otherworld. In modern Armenian, t/oshak is not something one 
provides for oneself, though: It is a stipend or grant. So perhaps in the 
Narek apadzerrn implies what one has not taken oneself; but 
ant’oshak means that which one has not been given and refers 
specifically to grace. In any case, the t/oshak in classical Armenian 
usage is, as in the varieties of literary New Persian, provision 
specifically for the journey to the next world. Hafez wrote that the 
mystics in the bahr-e ‘amiq “deep sea” of the world gerqeh gashtand 6 
na gashtand ba ab alddeh “were submerged and with water were not 
stained”: compare this to Sanasar’s safe submarine passage! As 
elsewhere in Armenian and Iranian tradition, the heroic quest—in this 
case, the submarine journey—may be regarded metaphorically as a 
mystical journey. 

45. Armenian aspatak, with Iranian asp (horse) and hen (from 
Avestan haéna- [hostile army]), conjures a vivid picture of the sort of 
mounted semi-nomadic marauders who terrorized Armenian territory 
and made life continually perilous for the sedentary population. The 
next several lines pursue, indeed, similes of farming and cultivation. 

46. Here Narekats’i deploys the arsenal of Armenian 
onomatopoeia and alliteration to evoke the image of drowning he has 
used earlier: ughkh-K (river, brook) and oghogh-ests’en (whelm in 
third person aorist subjunctive). 
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ineffable in your unapproathability, are capable: / to atone, 
save, revive, / enlighten, restore all new, / snatch back to life / 
from the fangs of devouring beasts / or dragons’ teeth [i 
zhaneats’ kerch’ats’ gazanats’ ew kam yatamants’ vishapants’ i 
keans korzel], / from the depths of abysses to lead into the 
light of gladness [i khorots/ andndots’ i loys berkrut’ean 

atsel], / out of drowning in the waves of sin [i heghdzmane 
tsp’anats’ meghats’] / to e {throne [bazmets’uts’anel] amidst 
the beatific righteous [ardars] in glory.*” / Every spirit waits 
upon you in expectant hope, / (150) longing for your grace— / 
whether heavenly or earthly, / whether fallen in sin or upraised 
in righteousness, / whether lord or servant, / lady or 
maidservant. / And in yout hand is the life breath of all. / And 
to you, with the Father and your Holy Spirit, / glory for ever 
and ever, / Amen. 


47. Lines 139-148 create the picture of one drowning, seized by a 


vishap then saved, returned to the light of the sun, and seated in 
honor. It is all conceived as inetaphor, with proximal reference to the 
tale of the prophet Jonah depicted in bas-relief at Aght’amar, near Arter 
and opposite Narekavank’; and its deeper resonance is the vishap-lore 
of the Van area. But the lines surely contributed in their turn to the 
legend of Narekats’i’s rescue of a drowning child; and, with the 
additional legend of Arter, to the versions of the Sasun epic that 
involve the saint's islet. 
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THE MEMORY PALACE OF 
ST. GRIGOR NAREKAC'I * 


“A sense of unspeakable security is in me 
at this moment on account of your having un- 
derstood the book... By what right do you 
drink from my flagon of life? And when I put 
it to my lips they are yours, not mine. I feel 
that the Godhead is broken up like the bread at 
the Supper, and that we are the pieces. Hence 
this infinite fraternity of feeling.” 

The pioneering work of the late Frances 
Yates, developed and refined by Mary Car- 
tuthers and an increasing number of other 
scholars, has shown how important a role the 
ars memorativa, the art of memory of Classical 
Antiquity, played in the intellectual and spiri- 
tual life, both of European mediaeval Chris- 
tendom and of the Renaissance. I would like to 
explore its use in the work of St. Gregory of 
Narek, Arm. Grigor Narekac‘i. Aristotle, 
though not the first Greek to employ mne- 
monic techniques, was the first who articulated 
the theory on which the art was to be-founded: 
the presence of an image, phantasma, is neces- 
sary, he suggested, to the function of mnémé.,. 
memory. Order and regularity then facilitate 
recollection, anamnésis. Sensation and the 
more voluntary exercise of imagination (he 
calls the latter phantasia aisthétiké, evocation 
of a felt image, as it were) are linked to me- 


: Paper presented at the intemational sympo- 
sium on the millennium of St. Grigor Narekac‘i, 
Harvard University, IY October 2003. 

1 Herman Melville, letter to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, upon receipt of a letter from the latter, to 
whom he had dedicated Moby Dick, praising the 
novel. Cited by HARDWICK 2000, p. 66. 


mory; and he adds that memory seems to pro- 
ceed from topoi, places.” Cicero describes an- 
ecdotally how the Greek poet Simonides em- 
ployed the art of memory; and the Latin texts 
Ad Herennium, generally attributed to Cicero, 
and Quintillian’s De institutione oratoria, fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s principles, teach the art sys- 
tematically. It was a very practical skill. A 
Roman lawyer or politician did not deliver a 
speech from a written text: had he done so, his 
argument would have lost its force in the re- 
ception of his hearers. He orated from mem- 
ory; and the technique suggested was to 
memorize one’s planned speech while walking 
through the furnished rooms of a deserted 
house, associating the progression of ideas 
with the harmonious elements of the three- 
dimensional picture through which one moved. 
This was not the rote memorization that Eras- 
tous and Montaigne, at the far end the mediae- 
val period, were to deplore as an impediment 
to the exercise of an active intelligence: in the 
proper exercise of the art, linkages of active 
and flexible reasoning and feeling went to- 
gether with precise recollection of the factual 
details and rhetorical armature—aesthetic fan- 
tasy indeed. 

This exercise required of the practitioner 
a deliberate cast of mind, intentio, which Car- 
tuthers explains as a creative tension that 
makes the mind taut, prepared to engrave a 
new memory or to recover a stored one. This 
mental attitude is not value-fre€: it has certain 


2 ROSSI 2000, p. 7. 
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moral overtones, reminding one of Jewish 
Kavvana and Buddhist Mindfulness, and I will 
come to these presently — but there were purely 
practical considerations that made the art im- 
portant, before its religious possibilities. I have 
already noted the social factor: an audience 
lost its respect for an orator reading from a 
written text, much as we might today disdain 
an actor who cannot remember his lines. 
(Americans long ago gave up expecting our 
politicians to be masters of rhetoric: most of 
our leaders these days cannot manage com- 
plex, coherent sentences in English.) There are 
other aspects as well that made memory im- 
portant in ways one must make a conscious 
effort now. to appreciate. There were in antiq- 
uity few inexpensive or durable recording me- 
dia or means of transmission and dissemina- 
tion of information, and the average human life 
span was very brief; so the work of acquisition 
of knowledge and its transmission from one 
generation to the next, without which the 
maintenance of civilization should have been 
impossible, required efforts of Herculean 
prowess. It is not surprising, then, either that 
classical mnemonics long persisted, or that the 
mediaeval culture that inherited the art was 
itself memorial in character; for the material 
condition-of culture had not changed apprecia- 
bly from antiquity. Christianity added to the 
practice of mnemonics an explicitly moral di- 
mension that is not stressed by the ancients — 
not so much because morality was absent from 
their conception of life as that paganism was 
innocent of the dogmatism that imposes its 
morality explicitly and universally. The new 
forms of the art might have acquired this moral 
facet, then, from Athens; but the propensity to 
articulate it came forth with the Law from Je- 
tusalem. 

Ancient Judaism valued mnemonics: the 
faith was from early times as much an intellec- 
tual system of books and of learning requiring 
powers of acquisition as it was a spiritual dis- 
cipline of faith and practice. The two purposes 
were not really separable, either. Memory, 
Hebrew zikarén, is a moral imperative as well: 
the act of remembering Creation, the Exodus, 
the Covenant at Sinai, and other events is an 
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essential aspect of the celebration of all festi- 
vals, from the weekly Sabbath to the high 
holidays-of the New Year. This memory in- 
fuses the. believer with consciousness of the 
grace of God towards the cosmos, mankind, | 
and His chosen people. The flux of history in 
the light of patterned religious memory is seen 
thus as the- growth of a relationship, the. re- 
finement of the soul, and the strengthening of 
the ties of responsibility and care that bind the 
worshipper to his God and the members of the 
community to each other. Each ritual act also 
is made by memory to enter the numinous 
realm, in illo tempore: the ruinous, separating 
aspect of times is erased. We shall see pres- 
ently how the Christian theory and practice of 
memory deal similarly with the burden of time 
passing.® 

Though one ought to speak properly of 
Judaism in the present as a religion that has 
continued to grow over millennia, mostly 
without theological reference to its younger 


3 In the thirty-third prose poem of Le Spleen de 
Paris, Charles Baudelaire prescribes oblivion, not 
memory, against the pain of time’s passage: II faut 
étre toujours ivre. Tout est la: c’est l’unique ques- 
tion. Pour ne pas sentir l’horrible fardeau de Temps 
qui brise vos épaules et vous penche vers la terre... 
In the novel To the Lighthouse, Virginia Woolf's 
heroine mends the terrible rent of the chapter “Time 
Passes” by completing a painting which seeks and 
Tecaptures the past, and which is also the perfection 
of a vision. The work of art freezes time, as reli- 
gious sensibility strives to do. But carnal, realistic 
memory cannot perform this mental trick, and stares 
into the face only of the deleterious power of titne- 
the only salvation from horror in such a case is then 
either compassion for the universal suffering intrin- 
sic to the human state, or else the cold courage of 
the existentialist’s acceptance (the former option, 
which has much in common with Buddhist philoso- 
phy, takes courage also). The memorious archae- 
ology of looking Up a fover of one’s youth who has 
since aged and changed, is the kind of real and per- 
sonal ritual recollection that stands in contrast to the 
mythological mnemonics of the Abrahamic relig- 
ions: see, for instance, the novel by Mark Merlis, 
Man about Town, New York: Fourth Estate, 2003; 
and, on the level of literary history, Gilbert Adair, 
The Real Tadzio, New York: Carroll and Graf, 
2003. 
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siblings, Christianity and Islam, Israel became 
in the Christian cosmology a fixed substrate of 
vital relevance only to the past: Christians, 
creating for themselves the appellation of the 
New Israel in an act of appropriation, absorbed 
the morally tinged charge to remember of the 
Old, whilst categorizing the various events of 
the Old Testament as a fixed set of symbolic, 
almost code-like prefigurings upon which the 
parallel chain of events in the New Testament 
might be superimposed as perfections and ful- 
fillments. These events concer the incarmation 
of God Himself and His self-sacrifice for us. 
The large themes of Divine love and care ad- 
umbrated by the Hebrew Bible in chronologi- 
cal progression, for the large universe first, for 
all mankind next, and then more specifically 
for Abraham and his legal progeny-—Israel— 
continue in Christian symbolism to narrow, as 
it were, to the irreducibly specific point and 
emotional climax of the life of the single God- 
man. With Him, the focus widens again to the 
entire cosmos, the Covenant limited no longer 
_to any particular nation. Armenian Christians 
have often perceived themselves as new Mac- 
cabees and a new Israel, not in a universal 
sense, but in a very special, national, particular 
way. I will return to this point below; for now 
it is important simply to stress that in Arme- 
nian writings the issue of memory is pulled in 
two directions: there is Armenian national 
memory, in which the history of St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, artificially elevated to the rank 
of an Apostle, the revelation of the Armenian 
script to St. Mesrop Ma&gtoc‘, and the martyr- 
dom of Sts. Lewond and Vardan and their 
companions, are equated with- and often ele- 
vated above~ Old Testament (and, sometimes, 
even New Testament!) paradigms. The second 
is general, Biblical, Christian; and when em- 
ployed with political purposes it represents the 
striving of the Armenians, often an embattled 
and isolated Christian island in an Iranian or 
Moslem sea, to gain recognition by others as a 
part of Christendom and of Western civiliza- 
tion. This aspect stresses Armenia’s belonging, 
rather than its separateness. 
There is also a third aspect of the treat- 
ment of memory, conditioned by the Iranian, 
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Zoroastrian cultural substrate in Armenia that 
includes stress upon the significance of reli- 
gious memory. The Gospels themselves are 
called in Armenian awetaran, for which an 
etymology from Middle Iranian meaning “a 
collection of memorials” has been reasonably 
‘suggested by Prof. C. de Lamberterie. This 
would correspond, not only to a known—if 
somewhat rare-—Greek designation of the 
Gospels, but also to the pre-Islamic Iranian 
practice of entitling epic narratives about leg- 
endary heroes of Zoroastrian sacred tradition 
as memorials, ayadgar-an (with the same ety- 
mon, Phl. ayad, as seems to be reflected in an 
earlier form in the Armenian awet-). If the 
word awetaran waited long for this proposed 
etymology from Iranian,‘ the common Arme- 
nian base yus—“remember” (vigel. yiSatak), at 
least, has long been recognized as a Middle 
Iranian loan. So Armenian tradition focusses 
doubly, from Iranian substrate and from Chris- 
tian learning, on the aspect of memorial in 
Scripture. The Christian theologian is then 
charged to extract from the Gospels’ four-fold 
narrative of a precious single life all its cosmic 
meaning, in all its divine symmetry. Associ- 
ated to the ars memorativa of the orator now is 


‘A problem of the suggestion, DE LAM- 
BERTERIE 1996, is that the very common Ann. 
awetik’ means “good tidings” and is semantically 
connected to the idea of memory only through the 
sense of a “happy reminder” or the like. It may be 
that this is a wholly secondary meaning, affected by 
the understanding of the Greek name of the Gos- 
pels, Euangelion. But if that is not the case, then 
one might propose, very hesitantly, a pre-Arsacid 
borrowing, with a devoicing in speech of the inter- 
vocalic -d-, from Iranian * 4- vaéd-aya-, “to pro- 
claim forth”, yielding Arm. aweti(k'), probably in 
the Achaemenian period—though the evidence for 
treatment of -d->-r- in Arm. certainly predates the 
loans from Middle Iranian. And in Clas. Amn. this 
putative form would rub shoulders, of course, with 
the religiously potent (and regularly formed) loan 
nuér “consecration”, cf. Av. ni-vaéd-aya- in Yasna 

+=1H4-We encounter in Arm. the same form-from— 
different periods: cf. Arm. Spandaramet, “Diony- 
sos”, from NWMIr., vs. sandarametk', “chthonic 
demons”, from OP.; or pastpan , “defender” from 
NWMIL., vs. p ‘ustipan, “bodyguard”, from MP. 
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a kind of subset of it, the homiletic craft, the 
ars predicandi. which pursued the “practical 
aims of rhetorical persuasion, and need to con- 
struct images able to provoke controllable 
emotions.”® Forgetfulness, by contrast, is for 
Christians not just disadvantageous but mor- 
ally perilous, and /éthé is the vile sleep that 
makes for perdition. The various philosophical 
cults characterized as Gnostic, to a greater or 
lesser degree Platonic in their disposition and 
intersecting more or less thoroughly with the 
diverse types of nascent Christianity or Iranian 
dualism, agreed that the tragedy that lies at the 
base of the human predicament is not so much 
primordial sin and its effects as ignorance of 


what happened to get us where we are—. 


Wordsworth’s,,“a sleep and a forgetting”. 
Gnosis is a martial reconquest of usurped 
memory. Here one can compare the Christian 
ascetic and saint, whose vigilance and wake- 
fulness—strivings not to sleep, not to forget— 
are so often evoked in athletic and military 
terms. St. Gregory of Narek knew well the 
Greek meaning and sense of his name, 
grégoros, “awake, alert” (Amn. art‘un , hskot: 
in Arm., accordingly, the Zuart'unk' are the 
watchful angels called in Aramaic ‘Trin, Gk. 
Egrégoroi): this understanding combines with 
the fact that it was also the Christian name 
bestowed upon the Arsacid prince who became 
the Illuminator of Armenia, to whom 
Narekac‘i dedicated hymns, and who was for 
him so. much the exemplar of the holy cham- 
pion and priest, and theologian. 

It is of passing interest that it is only in 
these and a very few other liturgical poems and 
orations that Narekac‘i uses the terms “Arme- 
nia” and “Armenian” (Hayastan. Hayk, 
Ask ‘anaz, T‘orgom, etc., the latter two being of 
course Biblical Ashkenaz—the Scythians— 
and Togarmah).° There are oblique allusions in 


5 ROSSI 2000, p. 14. 

® An example is-Narekac'i’s oration on the 
Cross of Aparan in Mokk‘, the mountainous district 
south of Narek and the Van district, where the Ar- 
menians are called the progeny of ASkenaz (Gen. 
10.3): see TASNAPETEAN 1999, p. 10. 
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his major work, the Matean olbergut'ean, 
“Book of Lamentation”, to the local lore of the 
region of Lake Van. He describes—a=typical 
Armenian house. One prayer is patterned upon 
the form of a gaylakap, a folk spell against 
wolves. He mentions Ararat—but it is a Bibli- 
cal mountain, as well as an Armenian one. The 
name of his: people and country never appears 
there at all. The Narek has been praised as an 
Armenian Divine Comedy; its author, as an 
Armenian Dante. or even a Dostoyevsky. Such 
comparisons are so wide of the mark that they 
distort more than illuminate: Narekac'i’s lan- 
guage in the Matean (the tals can be more 
idiomatic) is as pure a grabar as his age al- 
lows; Dante departed from Latin to write The 
Divine Comedy in Italian, with much loving 
specificity about Italians. St. Gregory of Narek 
has none of this.” His focus is inwardly per- 
sonal and vastly cosmic: the world that we 
inhabit in between the two extremes is of in- 
terest to him only insofar as monastic estab- 
lishments (vank', krawnastan) or images use- 
ful to personal reflection and salvation are 
concemed. In the Matean, ch. 72.4, he de- 
clares: Yawazané koé‘ec‘ay Art'un, ew es i 


7 Prof. J.-P. Mahé has written judiciously of 
Narekac‘i and Augustine. Comparisons may be 
made, but the danger is that people eager to praise 
the Armenian saint by comparing him to any world- 
famous Western classic will not be likewise judi- 
cious. So let it be said here that the differences be- 
tween the Roman of Thagaste of the fourth century 
and the Armenian of the tenth are incommensurably 
greater than the similarities: Augustine’s Confes- 
sions are the first realistic autobiography in Chris- 
tendom, the work of a man who lived pagan and 
classical life to the fullest and could be descriptive 
and candid and precise about the physical minutiae 
of his existence. Nobody till Montaigne did that 
again, or could do it, in the lands beneath the 
shadow of Cross or Crescent. If you read the 
Matean, you will never discover such things as the 
theft of pears by boys on a lark, the flapping of a 
curtain during a lesson on literature at school, or a 
youth’s embarrassment at his first erection when he 
is at the thermae with his pleased father. There is no 
house shared by eager young professionals, no gar- 
den, not even an angelic voice bidding the author 
“Take it and read.” 
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k'un mahu nnjec', i p'rkut'ean awur Hskot 
yorjorjec ‘ay, bayc' zgastut'eann aé's kap‘uc ‘i. 
“I was called Awake at the baptismal font, and 
I fell asleep in death’s slumber; on the day of 
salvation I was proclaimed Vigilant, but I shut 
my eyes fast against sobriety.” The passage 
renders two terms, Gregory and egrégoros, 
variously into Armenian; and the linkage of 
the underlying Greek words heightens the sub- 
text: neither as a baptized man, Gregory, nor 
as a consecrated priest elevated to the com- 
pany of the Illuminator, even to the angelic 
orders, egrégoros, is the lamenting petitioner 
capable of that memory without which alert- 
ness is of no use. Memory within religious 
practice is so.critical that it cannot be merely 
factual, but must have a determining moral 
content. What is it, in the Narek? It is in its 
way like that of the Gnostic: my failure is on 
the same scale as the primordial cosmic trag- 
edy. They are one. The difference is that for 
the Gnostic, to hell with the cosmos; for the 
Christian, the cosmos is my personal responsi- 
. bility and guilt. But neither has time for what 
is in between my microcosm and the universal 


macrocosm—the sounds of vendors in the’ 


moming on a street in fourth-century Alexan- 
dria, for the Gnostic, perhaps, or, for St. Greg- 
ory. the plowman and his oxen. just below the 
monastery hill in tenth-century Vaspurakan.® 

In a recent monograph, The Ethics of 
Memory, the philosopher Avishai Margalit 
suggests that most specific remembrance is 
ethical and has to do with those near and dear 


® The choice between foci of memory is similar 
to the ethical decision anyone committed to a great 
cause must make about the degree to which she will 
allow abstract principles to impinge on the impor- 
tance she accords to the small things of her own 
home, to the local, even the national. This is the 
dilemma the philosopher Richard Rorty takes on in 
his famous essay, “Wild Orchids and Trotsky”. 
Faust’s great, world-denying macrocosmic effu- 
sions deny the local, and they are hypocrisy—he 
wants this world andSfs-love. So the little demons 
cry in gentle mockery, Weh, weh, du hast sie zer- 
stort, die schéne Welt. Reflections on Faust long 
ago, and on Rorty, later, owe much to conversations 
with my friend Robert Briscoe. 


to us—what he calls “thick relations”— while 
less of our memory. both as to content and 
precision, is moral, and has to do with “thin 
relations’—that is, humanity in general, peo- 
ple we do not know. Margalit suggests the 
Christian project is to make all relations 
“thick”, to make the sphere of meaningful and 
intense memory include every being.’ It would 
seem to be a romantic intention, more emo- 
tionally appealing than practicable; but it 
would appear that Narekac‘i’s method of ef- 
fecting it is to telescope Biblical allusions and 
the varieties of actual imagery (his vices as 
swarms of vermin and bugs; his spiritual crisis, 
as a shipwreck) into himself and; by extension, 
into the imagination of the reader, the drama of 
damnation or salvation of this soul then be- 
coming the entire concern of Heaven. In Ch. 3 
he addresses his words to all classes and peo- 
ple at all times and in all countries. This impli- 
cation is all there is of the middle between 
individual and universe: exclusion of any more 
specific mention of that middle—as Armenia, 
or whatever—makes all cosmic ties “thick”; 
detailed evocation of the middle would “thin” 
them. Mention of Armenia would make the 
Matean national, self- involved, exclusionary, 
defeating its purpose and ill serving the readers 


® MARGALIT 2002. In the Preface, on p. viii, 
the author recalls his parents in Israel during World 
War II debating what life was to be like after the 
extinction of the European Jews. His mother 
thought it right to do nothing more with life save 
dwell on their memory, as the Armenians had been 
doing—she asserted—since their genocide a genera- 
tion before. His father disagreed, asserting one must 
carry on in the future, even if that requires a certain 
amount of intentional forgetting. Margalit began to 
wonder after that conversation how much and in 
what contexts it is proper for people to remember. It 
is an interesting, if painful, jumping off point: for 
Jews and Armenians at the time of this writing, 
detailed memory of one’s murdered people has be- 
come .a sacral imperative. In a sense, Narekac'i 
enjoyed the luxury to ignore beingzAnnenian in the 
Matean. and focus upon his soul: his Armenia was a 
given—vast, secure in its sophisticated culture; 
seemingly eternal, unshadowed by any horror ap- 
proaching that of the twentieth century. 
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of Armenian. The morality of memory in the 
Narek precludes dwelling upon the actuality of 
the tenth century or the author’s native land. 
That is how all relations become thick.!* 

For the patterning required by a memora- 
tive, homiletical art, it is the architectural and 
geometrical metaphors Cicero and Quintilian 
preferred, that still offered to Christians the 
most effective system of images; except that 
instead of a quiet villa off the Via Appia, with 
its rooms as paragraphs and chairs and tables 
as individual rhetorical points, the practitioners 
of the ars predicandi employed bigger struc- 
tures: the hierarchically-ordered cosmos of 
Ps.- Dionysius the Areopagite, with the hosts 
and circles of the angelic orders; the Garden of 
Eden, its four rivers, and the dimensions of the 
body of the primordial Adam (explored in the 
Hebrew Si‘iir Q6md); the levels and measure- 
ments of the Ark of Noah (with the dimensions 
of Christ’s body superimposed upon it); the 
holy Tabernacle and the tablets and other sa- 
cred objects it contained; the Temple of Solo- 
mon and its decorations, images, and furniture; 
Ezekiel’s vision of the Divine Throne, with its 
divine figure, the four holy animals, and the 
divine Chariot (cf. the sophisticated Jewish 
mysticism of the Merkavd); and Christ Him- 
self, His Cross, and His tomb. Paul’s metaphor 
is the Christian locus classicus: he is a master 
builder, and man is the Temple of God, in 
which his spirit dwells (I Cor. 3.10-17). Car- 
ruthers comments that architectural patterns, 
thus employed, then become “dispositive heu- 
ristics”—devices for discovering further mean- 


10 In recent years, Armenian literature and jour- 
nalism have often been absorbed in a narcissistic 
omphaloskepsis, pondering the identity and fate of 
Armenia=and- Armenians, to the exclusion of other 
topics; but before modem times, Armenian writers 
tended more to write about human concems, just 
doing so in a particular language and from the midst 
of a particular culture. So one may recall that in 
authentic Armenian homes, if there were books, 
they were, first the Gospel, the Psalter, and the 
Narek—none of which focusses on an Armenian 
theme. 
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ings. That is, the images have their own in- 
trinsic complexity and can be understood as 
more=than one-on-one representations of the 
ideas they represent, leading the suitably pre- 
pared imaginer to envisage further symmetries 
and deeper symbolisms. The letter killeth, as it 
were, but the picture giveth life. In a way, it is 
alive itself. One speaks of the suitably pre- 
pared examiner and memorizer, since it is 
quite possible to possess an astonishingly so- 
phisticated capacity to memorize a chain of 
data of any length, employing an array of sy- 
naesthetic mechanisms whereby a sound be- 
comes a light, color, taste, tactile experience or 
object, distributed along a given imagined 
space—all without ever once having any of 
those elements lead to a second level of elabo- 
ration of reflection. Such is the case of the fa- 
mous patient, known to us only as S., of the 
Soviet psychiatrist Alexander Romanovich 
Luria. According to the latter’s case histories, 
compiled over decades, this man could memo- 
rize a list of nonsense syllables of almost any 
length, distributing the sequence of associated 
synaesthetic phenomena along familiar Mos- 
cow streets in the guise of various things, col- 
ors, and sounds, and then retrieve them many 
years later, in order and with perfect exacti- 
tude. It was a monstrously enlarged rote of the 
sort Erasmus might abominate, without that 
free play of thought whereby man raises his 
mind from the mechanical to the artistic.!? 
Twelfth-century Europe provides several 
striking examples of the use of architectural 
symbolism in tracts of mnemonic-homiletic 


1! CARRUTHERS 2000, p. 18. 

12 See LURIA 1968. What is most striking 
about his famous study is its deep humanism and 
compassion, which remind one of the great Ameri- 
can neurologist and writer;Oliver Sacks. The ques- 
tion arises, What makes the book so heartbreaking, 
why is Luria’s capacity for pity so apposite? It is 
perhaps because the capacity of S. might have be- 
come art, had he possessed the greater freedom to 
enter those mental Moscow streets and dream and 
play. Instead the talent, monstrously, possessed 
him—so one sees a human being from whom the 
good of the intelligence has been cruelly torn. 
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type. Hugh of St. Victor’s De arca Noe mys- 
tica provides detailed instructions for the men- 
tal construction of a model of the tripartite Ark 
of Noah, which is itself likened to Tabernacle 
and Temple. The schema includes lists of Old 
Testament figures, Biblical books, the stations 
of the Israelites in the desert, the angelic or- 
ders, the Tree of Paradise, the four directions 
of the compass (which the letters of Adam’s 
name spell out in Greek; so he is here the Pri- 
mal Man), ladders of ascent, and Christ Him- 
self at the center. The exercise has been lik- 
ened to the Indian and later Tibetan Buddhist 
practice of visualizing a mandala, acircle with 
gates at the four cardinal points and many 
other details, to which it is strikingly similar. 
The psychiatrist C.G. Jung found that patients 
drew such complex mandalas without prior 
training or knowledge and derived therapeutic 
benefit from them. Characteristically he sought 
an explanation in the theory of archetypes; but 
one might reasonably argue that the circle as a 
symbol of perfection (or a halo) is sensibly 
ingrained in European imagination; as are, of 
course, the various quatemities of directions 
and the Cross. The store of geometric figures 
available to human meditation is generally 
rather limited. Another brother of Hugh’s 
monastery prepared a similar mnemonic trea- 
tise in which the object of mnemonic visuali- 
zation is the divine Throne in the vision of the 
prophet Ezekiel; and Alan of Lille focussed 
upon one of the Seraphim in a work which 
employs a mnemonic based upon the six wings 
of the heavenly being to list the stages of pen- 
ance. Alan was a poet; so the terms in his lists 
are also chosen so as to be alliterative in 
sound, allowing an aesthetic and emotional 
affect to facilitate further the process of memo- 
rization.* 

We can observe some similarities in the 
great monument of Armenian spirituality, the 
Matean olbergut'ean (“Book of Lamentation”) 
of the tenth-century mystical poet and theolo- 
gian, St. Gregory of Narek, and in some other, 


8 CARRUTHERS & ZIOLKOWSKI 2002, pp. 
42-47, 50, 69, 84. 


shorter works of his. It has long been recog- 
nized that the overall structure of the Matean 
corresponds to the three parts of a church— 
porch, nave, and altar—and, simultaneously, to 
the three stages of the Divine Liturgy; so that 
the worshipper employing the prayers of the 
book proceeds in his imagination spatially, 
temporally, and imaginally through the per- 
fecting stages of the Christian mystery. Since 
this progress is an ascent, one is reminded also 
of the three levels of the Ark of Noah; and of 
earth, the middle air of the sky (Arm. anjrpet), 
and heaven. Litanies of alliterative images su- 
perimposed upon each other produce the emo- 
tional, cathartic abreaction of tears sought by 
Christian mystics, and in Armenian tradition 
particularly known through the writings of St. 
Ephrem Syrus; whilst the author refers 
obliquely or by chapter and verse to Biblical 
passages and characters. It is possible either to 
pass over these strings of references or thor- 
oughly to research each; and if one takes the 
latter option, it quickly becomes clear that the 
meanings of the Biblical texts, or of the Scrip- 
tural images evoked, comment upon each 
other, creating a second level of complexity, of 
a textual, rather than pictorial, “dispositive 
heuristics”. It is thus possible to employ most 
of the Matean as a book of prayer alone, or as 
a theological work as well: Gregory at the out- 
set declares that his work is intended for all 
classes and stations of believers in the world. 
The qualification “most” is necessary, because 
the great theological meditations on the Nicene 
Creed and on the Holy Chrism in the culminat- 
ing third of the book are perhaps less accessi- 
ble than shorter chapters to the untrained.“ 


“ For discussion of these themes, see 


RUSSELL 1996-1997. The long chapters, espe- 
cially no. 75, on the Creed, differ from other 
prayers in the Book sufficiently for one to suggest 
that Narekac'i did not so much compose the whole 
in later life as arrange, and edit diverse meditations 


“~composéd over the years, adding within them the 


occasional mention of “this book” (aysr mateni, 
etc.) to pull the chapters together, much as a scholar 
now might make a book of studies written at differ- 
ent times, inserting cross references in the course of 
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Memory.and architectural metaphor fre- 
quently go together in the Matean: Narekac'i 
speaks of his book as a (maAjarjan, literally, 
“(death) monument”—to a resident of New 
England this evokes the rather dismal image of 
a thin, small tablet of slate enblazoned with a 
skull and crossbones or winged hourglass; but 
in Armenia the object is more often a lofty 
stele with scenes in relief of Biblical and local 
sacred history, or else the noble xac‘k‘ar, a 
Cross-stone. The latter is often a cosmogram: 
the Cross, blossoming as a Tree of Life, sur- 
mounts the cosmic symbols of a stepped 
mountain and a disk inscribed with radiating 
spirals. And in any case the term maharjan in 
Arm. lost early its exclusive association with 
death, coming to mean any towering monu- 
ment or even decoration. 

If, however, we consider Narekac‘i’s use 
of maharjan in its literal sense, the association 
with death raises some interesting aspects that 
are relevant to this exploration of his use of 
memory. A number of mediaeval European 
sarcophagi are constructed as simulacra (the 
same word employed for images in the ars 
memorativa) of houses, sometimes with scenes 
in bas relief separated by arcades—enabling 
the viewer to proceed from one scene to the 
next as though progressing through a house 
used for the mnemonic art. The Armenian 
monumental steles have separate scenes in bas 
relief, divided vertically, of sacred history; and 
there are a number of tombs, belonging to a 
‘school that flourished, notably, in the regions 
of Zangezur and Arc‘ax,, with horizontal 
scenes of the life of the departed. The imagery 
of these is sometimes very archaic, suggesting 
a longer tradition than the relatively late date 
of the ones studied might otherwise imply." 
The tomb of a saint might be screened, in the 
manner of the Catholic fenestella confes- 


her editing. For why else would it have been neces- 
sary for Narekac‘i’s brother to work on the Book 
with him? Gregory perhaps read from a previous 
text, making oral insertions his brother duly took 
down as he recopied. 

15 See RUSSEI#2001. 
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sionis—and this raises the association, frequent 
in the Matean, of recollection with xosto- 
vanut ‘iwn, confession. The Subvenite bymnof 
the Catholic funeral service asks angels and 
saints to raise (suscipere) the soul: the verb is 
the same the Romans used for a father raising 
a newborn child from the ground to acknowl- 
edge it.!® In the Armenian case, Narekac‘i 
prays thus to be raised up at death: et'é nkateal 
dimec'ic'i ver yamenagraw utin  soskali, 
hrestak k‘o xalatut'ean k‘alc‘rut'eamb inj 
patahesc'é. C'‘oyc'inj, Tér, i yelic'n awur 
Sné‘oys arjakman, mak'rut‘ean ogi lusov am- 
barjeal i yerknaworac'n erjankac' par- 
gewawk' siroy k‘oy ekeal haseal, “If I direct 
my gaze upwards onto the all-seizing and 
frightful path, may your angel of peace meet 
me in sweetness. Show me, O Lord, on the day 
of departure, the release of my breath, a spirit 
of purity arisen in light from amongst the 
blessed heavenly ones, coming and arriving 
with the gifts of your love” (Matean, 2.2). The 
common Armenian belief is that the angel 
Gabriel], armed, with the written decree- of 
death, comes and removes the soul, which is in 
the form of a swaddled baby (cf. the Latin as- 
sociation with a newbom child). The epithet 
amenagraw is used by Narekac'‘i in Ch. 8.1 of 
Tartarus; and this characterization of Hell, 
literally the hollow place under the earth, into 
which all is taken, is probably of common 
Indo-European antiquity, though the Arm. ad- 
jective includes a MIr. loan, from grab— 
“seize” (cf. NP. gereftan). The old Armenian 
ballad of prince Aslan and Gabriel, the angel 
of death, is a local treatment of the my- 
thologem of Alcestis; and in Greek both her 
name (“seizing”) and that of her husband, Ad- 
metus (“indomitable”), are good epithets for 
Hades (as indeed is the name of Eurydice, lit. 
“of wide-spreading justice”, in the related 
mythological complex of Orpheus).’” Nare- 
kac‘i’s use of the epithet thus introduces a sub- 
tle contradiction, or perhaps conflation of two 


18 See VALDEZ DEL ALAMO 2000, esp. pp. 
4, 22-23, 46 53. 
17 See RUSSELS2002, esp. p. 170 and n. 27. 
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contradictory realities: when he looks up to 
heaven, he sees a path that will lead sinners 
down to hell. It is possible here too to imagine 
the archaic conception of the night sky as a 
dark, inverted world: how else, indeed, can the 
angel, the light spirit rise (ambamam>am- 
barjeal) to descend to Gregory to take his soul 
at the “release of the breath” (literally zir- 
vana!)? The word arjakman, gen. sg. of arja- 
kumn, from MIr. harz—‘telease” (cf. also the 
Arm. loan apaharzan, “divorce”), in the sec- 
ond strophe may encode arjan, “monument”, 
to which it is probably etymologically related 
as well; and the visual aspect is stressed by the 
preceding imper. 2 sg. c‘oyc', “show!” It is 
true Gregory wishes his soul to see the angel; 
but there is another implied beholder—the 
reader—of the truly monumental scene. The 
image of the grave monument for Narekac‘i is 
thus one of memory for the beholder, and of 
the reminding of future events for him—and 
this memory-in-reverse is apposite, since the 
Cross of the grave-stone becomes, literally, the 
Gate (Arm. drunk‘, see below) into the other- 
world that reverses and inverts this one. “The 
things of this world must be looked at in re- 
verse, to be seen the right way round.”"® 

The Matean itself begins, appropriately, 
with a preface, or Theses (Drut'iwnk’'), or 
Doors (Drunk', as the title is also frequently 
given in MSS.), into which the image of the 
Cross is verbally encoded, the literal or sym- 
bolic attributes of Christ’s body and the Cross 
upon which He is splayed mentioned exactly at 
the points on the page where they might be, 
had one drawn a picture: a textual xad‘k‘ar and 
maharjan.”” And the Cross, with its complex 
symbolism and centrality?’ to Armenian Chris- 


18 Balthasar Gracian, cited by Bernard-Henri 
Lévy, Who killed Daniel Pearl? Hoboken, NJ: Mel- 
ville, 2003, p. 11. 

19 See RUSSELL 2000-2001, esp. pp. 32-33. 

20 The Armenian veneration of the Cross was so 
extreme, by comparison-to-the reverence accorded 
the Holy Sign by other, neighboring Christian 
communities, that it was condemned as akin to 
idolatry by the Syrian divine of Melitene, Dionysius 
Bar Salibi: see J.R. Russell, “The Armenians, the 


tianity, is not only the gate of passage, outward 
into the otherworld and inward into the heart at 
prayer from which the words of the Narek 
emanate. It becomes also an object of memori- 
ous contemplation throughout the book: in Ch. 
90, for instance, Narekac‘i prays, Vasn p‘aytid 
awrhnut'ean kenac', yorum prkec‘ar Astuacd 
anambrineli,-yiSatakaw bewerac‘d, orov i gorci 
mahun macuc‘ar araric'd erkni ew erkri, 
areambd térunakanaw, orov zviSapn mec 
kart'iw aceal orsac'ar... elic'in ays amenayn 
pargewk' Snorhac’, “Let all these gifts of 
grace come for the sake of your tree of the 
blessing of life, upon which you, unencom- 
passable God, were tied down, by the memory 
of the nails by which you, .Creator of heaven 
and earth, were fastened in the work of death, 
by your dominical blood, by which you fash- 
ioned a hook and hunted the great dragon...” In 
the passage Christ bleeding on the Cross be- 
comes bait on a hook to snare the sea-monster 


_in whose hellish maw the dead languish. 


Narekac‘i has the reader use the nails to re- 
member the Biblical text, where God chal- 
lenges Job to catch Leviathan with a hook. 
That memory links one to another watery 
scene: that of the Baptism, where Christ in the 
Jordan treads Leviathan underfoot.” 

In Ch. 28, Narekac‘i enumerates the suf- 
ferings of Christ on the astarak “tower” of the 
Cross: by the yisatak, recollection, of each 
Satan is to suffer pain and be driven out of the 
Sinuacoy xoran, the edifice of the tabernacle of 
God’s dwelling—Ew yisesc'e zarajin haruacn 
anbiskakan orov mahac‘aw dimamat'ut'iwnic' 
iwnic' viSapin, “And may [the devil] remem- 
ber the incurable blow, by which the resistance 
of the dragon’s poisons died.” Here is a mental 
picture of the Cross as the towering tree of life 


Holy Cross, and Dionysius Bar Salibi,” Symposium 
on the 1700th Anniversary of Armenian Christian- 
ity, St. Vartan Cathedral, NYC, Dec. 2001 (in pub- 
lication, St. Nersess Theological Journal). 

*t On portrayals of a-vigap-monster.in the Jor- 
dan in Arm. MSS miniatures of the Baptism of 
Christ, see RUSSELL 1998. On the Armenian-ver- 
sion of the passage in Job and its interpretation, see 
RUSSELL 1996. 
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and the center—Jerusalem—of the tabernacle 
of the edifice of the cosmos. It employs the 
conceit of impressing Biblical realities upon 
one through the reversal of images: the blow 
that killed Christ (whose right hand in the ver- 
bal icon of the Drut'iwnk' is labelled “heal- 
ing”}—what could be more “incurable”—was 
in fact the cure, specifically the antidote to the 
dragon’s poison,?* which is of course death 
itself. But the reversal has an aim beyond that 
of instruction of believing men: it is Satan 
himself, in this passage who is to undertake the 
exercise of memory, from cosmic edifice to 
tabernacle to Cross to wounds. And now the 
expulsion of the archdemon from the imagined 
building at the start of the string of images 
makes sense: it is a reversal of the expulsion 
from Eden, of which he had been the cause. 
And the human reader, following Satan’s act 
of memory, is accordingly to regard the xoran, 
the Tabemacle, as the Church: an Eden reen- 
tered and a world restored. None of this is par- 
ticularly original: the progress of restorative 
time and the remedy of the vices of the fall of 
man through mystical ascent, all portrayed 
symbolically, is standard Dionysian theol- 
ogy.”5 It is the koiné of Christian mysticism 
generally. St. Gregory, with his poetic and 
linguistic intricacy and intellectual mastery, 
expresses these verities nobly. It was not 
originality he strove for. 

Let us retum to the metaphor discussed 
earlier, of maharjan, of monument and death: 
in his meditation on the Chrism, Narekac‘i 
inverts time (and, thus, frustrates death), mak- 
ing Jacob‘s prototype an object present in the 
memory of the future: Zarjann iwleal karoyc' 
npataki c‘oyc's apameac'n yiSataki: “He con- 
structed the monument, anointing it, his aim a 
demonstration for the memory of those to 
come” (Buenos Aires ed., p. 252, section 5). 
Jacob foreshadows_the Narek itself, whose 


22 The association of the dragon with poison 
can have entirely Christian associations; but ety- 
mologically the word visap itself, an Iranian loan, 
possibly is *vi5-apa-, “poisonous water (creature)”. 

23 See for instance, ZINN 1975. 
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author prays: ...arasc‘es zawranal krkin 


~ yadaxut’eamb burman xostovanut'ean aysr 


mateni i bazums.azdeal, hamasp‘iwf, amenata- 
rac, ew asxarhalir tann tesakaw, ast awrinaki 
hamematut'ean noc‘ayn yisataki.” ... make me 
become strong by the frequent repetition of the 
aroma of confession of this book, having an 
influence upon many, in the form of a house 
that spreads all over, extends everywhere, and 
fills the world, according to the example, by 
comparison, of their own memory” (Ch. 33.1). 
Narekac‘i’s book becomes a house of all the 
nations and a universal memorial, extending 
spatially and temporally, pervaded by the 
sweet savor of incense that serves as the sy- 
naesthetic representation of the soul engaged 
in the work of perfection within. The smell of 
incense should remind one of the first chapter 
of the Narek, in which the author introduces 
the complex image of bumt offering and of 
incense in a censer, whose several parts adum- 
brate the structure of the book as a staged pro- 
gression through the actions of the Divine Lit- 
urgy, the theme of ascent, and the contradic- 
tory senses of burning and refinement the soul 
is to undergo.” 

A further conceit of reversal of direction 
introduces the important theme of crying at 
prayer that, as was mentioned earlier, pervades 
the Matean: it is tears falling, not smoke ris- 
ing, that will incline God, one hopes, to lift the 
soul. (Cf. Ch. 4.3, where Narekac‘i cites 
Isaiah, zi zolormut‘iwn kamim, ew oc" patarag, 
“for I will mercy, and not a sacrifice”, and 
adds, aha barjrac'ir verstin xnkeal aysr 
yiSatakaw, “Therefore ascend now, offered 
incense anew, through the memorial of this.”) 
The image, common enough in its context to 
be gracefully harmonious rather than awk- 


% The Armenian burvas censer=has a bowl 
which contains the coal and incense, and a perfo- 
rated lid, often made in the shape of the dome of a 
church. The two parts are connected to each other 
and suspended by three chains (NERSOYAN 1950, 
p. 246). The church is censed before a ritual 
(ORMANIAN, pp. 47- 48); so the metaphor has 
also a temporal symbolism. Sce also CENSING 
1991. 
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wardly outlandish—as a more artificial word- 
picture might have been—is fertile, a true ais- 
thetiké phantasia, itself inspiring further con- 
sideration and remembrance of liturgical sym- 
bolism.?> Narekac'i often calls his work a 
xostovanut ‘iwn, “confession”; and it is worth 
noting that St. Nersés Snorhali (“the Grace- 
ful”), the twelfth-century poet and patriarch 
whose compositions may be viewed as a con- 
tinuation—and, stylistically, a simplification— 
of the tradition of Narek in the changed cir- 
cumstances of Cilician Armenian culture, is 
rightly best remembered for his great credal 
poem, beginning precisely with the words Ha- 
watov xostovanim, “In faith I confess...”. 
Keeping in mind that “confession” is a marker 
of the Narek, we note the request of Grigor in 
Ch. 72.1 that his brethren of the clergy accept 
his awandut‘iwn xostovanut'ean, “bequest of 
confession” i Sinuac p‘rkut'ean hogwoc', “into 
the edifice of the salvation of souls” a complex 
architectonic image incorporating memory and 
memorial (it is a bequest) and evoking both the 
‘Church itself as a heavenly Temple not built 
by hands and its corpus of literature. But they 
are to receive the offering of the book also into 
themselves, since they are themselves the 
Temple of the Lord: in the second chapter of 
the Narek we read of the Scriptural inner room 
into which one should retreat for prayer, this 
room standing for the solitude of the monk and 
the inwardness of the heart at once (on which 
the Armenian version of the Commentary on 
Matthew of St. John Chrysostom discourses: 


25 The image comes naturally to the makers of 
mnemonic Christian emblemata at the far end of 
Europe, in space, and of the mediaeval period, in 
time: the late-16th-cent. English Basilikon Doron of 
Henry Peacham, an emblem book, has as one of its 
pictures a domed well and a bucket on a rope. The 
Latin motto Ascendo ut descendat, “I rise so that it 
{i-e., grace] may descend,” is elucidated by a further 
epigram, translated: “While you may see a fountain 
raised out of Parian marble, here an um signifies 
prayers that bum-for=Ghrist. Let sighs rise, and 
grace will descend from heaven. In vain, let Arabian 
incense [try to) move God.” All Narek's verbal 
mnemonic symbol is here, in an explicitly drawn 
one. See YOUNG 1998, p. 5. 


Narekac'i probably read the translation).?° In- 
deed, every chapter of the Narek begins with 
the title, “Speech with God from the depths of 
the heart(s).” From the image of the heart as 
the inner room within every man Narekac‘i 
moves gradually to the concept of the special 
and sacred being who is entirely esoteric, the 
nerk'in mard, .the “inner man”, who becomes 
visible in the forms of the saints.” In Ch. 71.1 
he calls the saints, thus, andams K'ristosi, 
“limbs of Christ”, ibrew zawt'ewans Hogwoyn 
Srboy “as it were, inns of the Holy Spirit”, 
whose kerparans “(bodily) forms” and 
yisataks “memories” are to be invoked. (Com- 
pare Ch. 5, where the postlapsarian human 


26 Matean, Ch. 2; and cf. CHRYSOSTOM 
1849, p. 249: “Enter your room. Now they will say, 
How is this? Is it not necessary to pray in church? It 
is indeed so, but in every place with such will, since 
God searches one’s thoughts. For if you enter your 
room and close also its doors, it is still possible to 
display oneself praying to people, and then closing 
the doors avails naught. See how precisely he quali- 
fies it here: For they will appear, he says, to people. 
For this is the correctitude he wishes first to estab- 
lish: before shutting the doors, first close those of 
one’s thoughts, so that one may reject entirely the 
diversion of vainglory. It is well- everywhere to 
distance oneself from that vice, especially at 
prayer.” The passage not only _ illuminates 
Narekac‘i’s allusion to the Gospel, but also focuses 
upon the architectonic metaphor, adding allegorical 
doors to it—and this at the gateway and moment of 
preparation for prayer, of the Matean itself! 

2 See T'AMRAZYAN 1998. In Ch. 46 of the 
Matean, Gregory envisions head as a lamp upon a 
candlestick and speaks of the body’s 360 parts: this 
is a symbolic and idealized type, with the perfect 
number that of the perfect year (the numbers 365 
and 366 are also common in Armenian as expres- 
sions of entirety—the total number of diseases in 
the world, etc.). One recalls that the ancient Iranian 
world—mountain Térag has 360 windows, which 
are the days through which the Sun shines over the 
year. Narekac'i's idealized vision of Adam has him, 
thus, as a pillar at the world’s center (with the four 
letters of his name interpreted early as symbolic of 
the Greek words for the directions of the compass; 
the quatemity itself is expressive of the four ele- 
ments and of the Cross). On eyes and windows, see 
the passage of Ch. 12 cited here. 
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visage is yet that damaged and distorted sign, 
nSanak atartac ‘eal, that sees in a glass darkly 
and is itself obscured from its pristine original 
nature.) 

The closing section of Ch. 12, so explic- 
itly vivid in its imagery that it is employed by 
the Armenian Church and the lay faithful as a 
prayer for protection of the home at night, 
speaks both of the actual house and of the 
body itself as a house, forcing the reader 
imaginally to connect macro—and micro— 
cosm, enabling him to remind himself through 
the living interplay of the images that both are 
mutually reinforcing symbols recalling spiri- 
tual realities. In the passage, the parts of the 
house receive, as one would expect, meta- 
phorical meanings, as for instance: Amp ‘op ‘eal 
parurea zpatuhan tesut'eanc' zgayakanac's 
imastic'anzarhureli zetelmamb i cp‘akan 
xfovut ‘eanc', kenc‘atakan zbatmanc', anrja- 
kan erazoc', xawlakanac' c‘noric', yisatakaw 
k‘o yusoyd, anvnaseli paStpaneal. “Surround 
and enclose the window of the visions afforded 
by my senses of intelligible things, by placing 
them, defended from harm by the memory of 
your hope, beyond the terror of troubles’ agita- 
tion, the cares of everyday life, dreams in 
slumber, and senseless fantasies.” The win- 
dow” of a house should thus remind the re- 
citer of the meditation of one’s eyes; and their 
vision of temporal things is then to remind one 
of the vision of imaginal things: the chains of 
images of reveries and daydreams to which the 
anxieties and concerns of life give birth, as 


28 See RUSSELL 1994 on Ch. 12 of the Narek 
and folk prayers for protection of the home at night 
in general; and now also LA PORTA 2001-2002, 
esp. pp. 189-190. 

28 The word used is patuhan, literally, a hole let 
into a wall. This becomes the common Western 
Arm. for “window”. In the same passage Narekac‘i 
uses also /usanc‘oyc’, literally a passage for light 
(cf. Mod. E. Arm. Jusamut, window, lit. “light- 
entrance”), making it plain that the latter is the 
smoke-hole in the ceiling of the traditional Arme- 
nian glxatun, where four pillars around the hearth 
support a conical dome of squinch construction, 
with a smoke-hole on top. 
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well as the dream-images that come in sleep. 
The mindful, associative memory of window 
aSeye as inner eye of thought receives its spe- 
cific moral power through the associated op- 
eration of memory of the hope of salvation that 
comes from the Scriptures. 

The twelfth chapter of the Narek dis- 
cussed above follows Paul and evokes a mass 
of Biblical imagery behind him, in calling the 
metaphorical house also a facar, meaning both 
a Christian sanctuary and the prototypical Je- 
tusalem Temple. Having noted above the im- 
portance of the metaphor of sacred architecture 
in the theology of Christian mysticism, and its 
use for mnemonic purposes within the ars pre- 
dicandi,.we may. consider it now in two hymns 
composed by Narekac‘'i, with a prefatory 
comment. The ninety-five prayers of the Book 
of Lamentation, whether employed privately 
by a celebrant of the Divine Liturgy for pur- 
poses of internal purification and illumination, 
chanted in the context of the liturgy itself, or 
used in the devotions of lay people, are in es- 
sence penitential. Intense remorse and guilt 
pervade every chapter; and if tears do not well 
from the worshipper’s eyes at some point in 
his recitation, he is accursed, obtuse, or insin- 
cere. However this work does not stand alone 
as the sole expression of Narekac'i’s theology 
or mysticism: many of the hymns he composed 
for festivals of the Church are ecstatic and joy- 
ful, evoking the wonder of the chariot of Eze- 
kiel’s vision, the beauty of the Tabernacle, and 
the serene joy of the Nativity:*° far from be- 
wailing alienation, they celebrate the glory and 
luminosity of the divine presence. In this re- 
spect, his mysticism belongs to the same 
stream as that of Vardan of Ani, whose com- 
mentary on Ezekiel’s vision was published by 
Mnac‘akanyan.*! The frequent portrayal of St. 
Gregory as a lachrymose, tortured soul merely 
is surely as misleading as the facile compari- 
son to Dante. Let us consider here two hymns 
attributed to Narekac‘'i that employ images 


30 See Narekac‘i’s “Song of the Nativity’ (Taf 
Cnndean), for instance, in RUSSELL 1987. 
31 See MNAC'AKANYAN 1971. 
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familiar from the Matean, presented in familiar 
configurations, yet suffused, not by penitence, 
but by the sense of triumph and glory, ecstasy 
even. Both are dedicated to the Church; and 
that physical and supernatural reality binds the 
successive architectural metaphors together. 
The theology is that of Ps.-Dionysius the Are- 
opagite—divine thrones, hierarchies, extrava- 
gant and verbose evocations of luminescence. 
The Armenian version of Dionysius would 
have been easily available to Narekac‘i : there 
is no indication that he relied upon the Greek 
original.5? The translations that follow are 
based upon the text published by K‘yoSkeryan: 
the first is attested in a sole manuscript.** 


HOMILY™ OF THE CHURCH 
AND THE ARK OF THE LORD, 
OF GREGORY OF NAREK. 


We who are all gathered into the holy, univer- 
sal, and Apostolic church, 

Sing in it, we in the earthly circle in glorifica- 
tion. with many choruses. 

In spiritual multitudes, by miraculous birth 

Conjoined to the rings of the races aglow like 
the sunlit sky. 

(5) We bless the coming into you, 
Most holy Trinity, we do beseech. 


You who are upraised in the arches of the 
watchtower of the four-faced cherubim 


And receive proskynesis by all the circles and 
the races wondrous in aspect, 
Three-fold reality, 


32 See THOMSON 1987. 

83 KtYOSKERYAN 1981, pp. 184-188. I have 
followed her versification, though Abraham Terian 
(remarks at the Narek Conference, 11 Oct. 2003) is 
certainly right in his observation that Narekac‘i was 
writing metric prose, not blank-verse. 

% Arm. k'aroz, essentially a message, from 
Greek kerygma, via Syriac karoz#3. This has be- 
come the designation of a genre of Armenian hym- 
nography, so my rendering is somewhat arbitrary. 


(10) You willed through the holy Apostles to 
establish this rock, 

City undefeated, by miracles performed at will, 

Four-fold, in the midst of the cosmos: 

You made it resplendent upon foundations that 
scatter rays 

Commingled with heat and dazzling with light, 

(15) And you.ordained this noble queen into 
being, splendidly adomed and glorious in 
comeliness, 

Daughter of the heavenly Zion, 

From whose midst the cohorts in many voices 
that are in her = 

Acclaim loud their superiors in heaven. 

We bless... 


Tabemacle built by the one without beginning, 
universal, holy, 

Who wast founded in the cosmos on this day, 
holy Church, 

In example of the paradise made by the Crea- 
tor, lovely in appearance, 

Planted in Eden, place of delight, 

(25) Which the Seraphim and Cherubim, by 
the command of the Uncreate, 

Surrounded, guarding the ways to the tree of 
knowledge. 

Opened are the joys of the great and strongly- 
hidden paradise, 

And we, with boldness aglow in joy, in the 
earthly circle, 

Joined to the ring of the Seraphim aglow like 
the sunlit sky, 

(30) Bless... 


Ineffable tabernacle, in this wondrously bright 
illumination 

Thou wast established in the midst of the cos- 
mos this day, holy Church, 

Exemplar of the high-domed Ark 

(35) Which the patriarch Noah, by the com- 
mand of the Creator, 

Founded of unputrefying wood 

And built, the Ark for the salvation of the 


—————many throngs of animals, 


To rescue in life those who sought refuge 
From the sweeping billows of the waves of the 
waters of wrath. 
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(40) Today, brought into being by Him who 
creates the sunlit sky, 
Instead of the Ark there was revealed to us 
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The golden vessel full of manna; 
With the stone tablets of the Commandments. — 


_...And the flowering staff therein 


holy Zion— 

To us, the nation of rational sheep, 

Stair of miracles aglow with light. Ranks 
united in glorification, 

We bless... 


Tabernacle aglow like the sunlit sky, torch set 
ablaze with the wondrous beams of the so- 
lar orb, 

This day, holy Church, in the midst of the 
cosmos: 

Exemplar of the banquet-tent of Abraham the 
patriarch 

Seated at the threshold of heaven's gates, 

Seeing into heaven and into earth: 

From there the Lord appeared with egrégoroi 
twain, 

Came, attained the shady tree, 

Repaying his loved ones the recompense of 
good— 

At which Abraham came running, 

(55) Nursing calves and three loaves 

He proferred in sacrificial offering to the Lord 
God. 

This day, itself, holy Zion, comes, God, unto 
thee: 

Heaven-like place of the sinners’ atonement, 

Suckling thy children at the waters of repose, 

(60) From which the generations of the font 

And the principalities in Seraphim abounding, 
of the wonders on high 

Are joined together in the circle. 

We bless... 


(65) Four-comered temple, surpassingly won- 
drous at its dawning, 

Ablaze with interpenetrating light, 

Holy Church, this day in the midst of the cos- 
mos, 

Art exemplar of the Ark that Moses made 

Amongst the congregation of Israel’s host, 

(70) Placing within the incense-bumer with 
gold pillars shining all around, 

Which exhaled the perfume of frankincense 
within; 


via O. P. 


(75) Today by the hand of Melchizedek’s 
priest 

Appears in you always, instead of the tablets 
that the Lord inscribed. 

The Table, shining like the sun’s orb, upraiser 
of the offering sweet to savor, 

Is transferred and established in thee, holy 
Zion, mother church, 

In which the ranks of earthborn living crea- 
tures 

(80) And the hosts of the lofty, rich in Sera- 
phim, are joined together in the circle. 

We bless... 


Temple of four torches 

Illuminated in the midst of the cosmos by mi- 
raculous, supernal rays, holy church, 

(85) Example of the wondrous globes and halls 
light-bedecked and censed, of molten gold, 

Which Solomon the wise 

Taking cedar wood and juniper 

Shaped into the Temple, glowing with gold. 

All dazzling in appearance, with candelabra of 
seven lamps, 

(90) And wonders lovely roundabout, in the 
shape of lilies made, 

The gilded Seraphim: 

And he establishes them in God's house. 

We bless... 


(95) Stronghold for the fleeing, domicile and 
home, 

City of refuge and house of atonement, 

We beseech the heavenly king, who in unsun- 
dered unity within thee dwells, 

To grant us peace: heavenly, spiritual, and 
intelligible, 

Protecting us now 

(100) From them that war against us: visible 
and invisible opposing powers— 

And at the dawning of the glory of great power 
on the day that will have no night, 

In the company of those raised, holy, in light, 
may we be glad in unconditional rejoicing. 
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Now may you remember and have mercy on 
the departed, 

In hope of resurrection, we pray. 

(105) And moreover 

Grant us exhortation to love and good deeds, 
we pray. 

And let us dedicate ourselves and each other 

To the omnipotent Lord God, we pray. 


By the intercession of the all-blessed lady 
Theotokos 
(110) And forever Virgin, Mary; 


By the petitions of the great prophet, John the 
Prodromos; 

By the prayers of the sharer of Thy Cross and 
torments, 

Stephen, Thy Protomartyr; 

By the requests of Thy confessor 

(115) St. Gregory, faithful archpriest; 

By the general plea of them who love Thee, 

Apostles and Prophets: 

And have mercy on us now, O Lord our God, 

In accord with your great mercy. 


The final list of invocations and interces- 
sions seems to me most likely Narekac‘i’s, 
though abbreviated from similar lists else- 
where; and the rest is still more probably his 
own composition, since many of the same 
words, in a somewhat different order but still 
forming a hierarchical progression of pictures 
together, can be found, for example, in Ch. 
29.1 of the Matean: patsparan (hzawr), dumm 
(barjrut'ean tarakuseloys), sanduxk' (er- 
anut'ean elkeloys) [instead of aStidan] , éana- 
parh (Sawtac'), t‘agawor(nerol)- powerful 
stronghold; gate of loftiness for me in my 
waverings; stairs of blessedness for me, the 
wretched; way of roads, forgiving king. The 
hymn combines Dionysian imagery of the 
heavenly orders and of light with evocations of 
the great and powerful buildings, both physical 
and imagined, that were the hallmark of mysti- 
cal vision, even power, of old, and which still 
‘Have a sense of mystery and wonder: Noah’s 
Ark, Abraliam’s tent and the visit of the three— 

angels, the Ark of the Covenant, the Temple of 
Solomon. All these symbols occur in other 
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hymns of his, too.*° Each is a forerunner of the 
Church; so Narekac'i wherever possible 
stresses quaternities. Each is a sign of the rec- 
onciliation of all earthly creatures with all the 
denizens of heaven; and Narekac‘i uses the 
circle or ring to express this plérdma. The cir- 
cle may imply also the sense of the dance, 
which seems to me justified by the more ex- 
plicit image of the dance in other, shorter 
songs of the saint (the taf of the Nativity, for 
instance), and by the celebratory character of 
the hymn. Cross and circle: mandala, spiritual 
wholeness and perfection. The luxuriantly al- 
literative compound adjectives for light, 
arp ‘iap‘ayl and the like, that Armenian is so 
good at—and at which Narekac‘i especially 
excelled—are intended to induce a sense of 
ecstasy as well; whilst the facts of the descrip- 
tions and their Biblical allusions challenge and 
the intellect. The three orders of perception 
and being line 98, erknayin, hogewor, and 
imanali— heavenly, spiritual, and intelligi- 
ble— are thus engaged simultaneously: the 
most favorable state for operation of the artes 
memorativa et predicandi. 

Here is a similar, longer hymn to the 
Church, this one more amply attested in sev- 
eral MSS.*¢ 


HOMILY OF THE CHURCH, 
SAID BY GRIGOR NAREKAC‘I. 


Desirable treasure®’ of great good, found and 
concealed: 

Pleroma without deficiency, bringer of all; and 
you yourself are within the entirety— 

Which not even highest heaven could bear, 


35 E.g., K'YOSKERYAN 1981, p. 165, lines 
41-45,lines 50-53. 

58 See the.ed_of K'YOSKERYAN 1981.-pp= 
162-172. 

37 Arm. ganj, a Mir. loan, “treasure”, means 
here the long form of a spiritual song, of which the 
more abbreviated and lyrical type is the faé. 
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Your atopic canopy*® is the unattainable 
aether. 
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You who guide the determined manner to its 
_ perfection, 


(5) You were shown defined, the non-_—— Regarding the place of your dwelling, 


intermediate space*®* of the races of fiery 
nature 

beneath you. 

Image unquantifiable of providential loving 
care, 

On the throne of glory the king of the heights, 
above and beyond the mind, 

Might you receive now supplications of 
prayers compounded with incense 

In this consecrated place, holy Church, we 


pray. 


(10) Splendid feast and intimate summons, 

Delectable voice, unencompassable, 

Which on the light wings of the windy air‘® 

By surest helmsmanship, enthroned in lordly 
fashion, 

You have cast forth your throne in mystic par- 
ables of the completion of the outcome of 

good tidings. 


38 Arm. xoran, a loan from the Parthian for a 
banquetting tent, is intensely polyvalent, so any 
single alien equivalent must render it pallid: for it is 
at once the celestial cahdr-taq dome, revealed in 
light. of the Illuminator’s vision, the similarly- 
constructed stone dome above the high altar in an 
Armenian church, as well as the supra-celestial 
palace of the heavenly bridegroom of the unio mys- 
tica. 

39 Var. ananjrpet, “without intermediate space”. 
I prefer this reading, since the heavenly beings do 
not dwell in that separate, dividing space that keeps 
this world from heaven and subject to demons. See 
also Narekac‘i’s use of ananjipet in line 130 of this 
hymn. 

40 Arm. or i t'ews t'et'‘ews holmayin awdov: this 
onomatopoetic evocation of the wings of the Sera- 
phim raising aloft the divine Throne recalls also 
Narekac‘i’s invented compound to describe the 
same vision; t‘ewatrohat ‘ew. “wing beating wing” 
(see RUSSELL 1994(a), p. 138. In the present case, 
note also the alliteration of the round o-sound of the 
howling whirlwind in the last two words of the 
strophe. 

‘| This strophe would seem to suggest that the 
tetramorphic scheme of the Throne vision embraces 
the four directions of the created universe, the four 


Eternally sky and always in our souls: 

A certain one, throne; the other, footstool—” 
Place of elemental light, of all the races. 

(20) Might you... 


Maker of wisdom, creator without mistake, 

Fashioner in fitting construction of all, 

Who was pleased to be first the inhabitant of 
this form of the matter miraculously 
adomed, 

First made with hands, constructed before, and 
then, the one enthroned.** 

You. have stretched forth. the heavens, and 
there, the heavenly ones: 

You established Eden, and, thereafter, Adam; 

The structure of the ark, and in it, those who 
lived; 

The Tabernacle of the primordial hospitality of 
Abraham, 

(30) Anointed stele*® and house of God, 

The ladder of our ascent and the trace of your - 
descent 

And the tent of Aaron’s service; 

The testament of the book, the judge of the 


elements of which it is compounded, the four sym- 
bolic letters of Adam's name, the harmonization of 
Adam, the elements, and all the world in the Cross, 
and the Cross also of the Parousia and the end. 

“2 That is, the Church is of both heaven and 
earth, while heaven is God’s throne; man, His foot- 
stool, cf. Ps. 104. 

‘3 Though the line may do no more than praise 
the Creator, if one considers that Narekac‘i both 
preached against heresy and himself weathered an 
accusation of it, it may be that the statement is a 
refutation also of the idea, common to Marcionites 
and Manichaeans, of an imperfect Demiurge and of 
a material Creation flawed ab initio. 

“4 Since the Ancient of Days who sits upon the 
Throne is anthropomorphic, the two strophes may 
suggest that God the transcendent, in Whose nature 
Christ is pre-eternally present, is first the dweller 
(bnakn) in the throne’s abstract shape, then incar- 
nating as the human form enthroned (zbazmealn) 
upon it. 

45 This is the pillar of Beth EI, in Genesis. 
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speakers of high Gerizim, [place] of elec- 
tion.® 


Light-bearing Temple of the great Solomon, 
Mountain of the Lord and house of God, 

Sign raised aloft to distant peoples, 

Trumpet call summoning the world: 

Your ineffable mystery, according to its seers. 
Might you... 


Tower erected in excellent beauty, 

Indestructible“ pillar of iron and strong bul- 
wark made of brass, 

Tower of light, cast of gold, 

Island surrounded by fortress-like breakers, 

According to Ezekiel’s second vision: 

Come with a new summoning out of Tyre,“® 

In search of wisdom coming out of Sheba, 

From Canaan’s races of alien seed ,*” 

Hasening eagerly from Babylon 

(50) Wounded to the quick for love of the 
Bridegroom. 


6 In Deuteronomy, Mt. Gerizim at Shechem 
(modem “Nablus”, from the late Greek name of the 
place, Neapolis) is a place of blessing; Mt. Ebal, of 
curses, for the Israelites entering the Land promised 
by God to His Chosen People. 

‘T Arm. ankorcaneli: K'yoSkeryan prefers the 
reading ankarceli, “unthinkable”, which makes 
nearly as little sense as the other variant, ankarcreli. 
“non-hardening” (which even the most bleary-eyed 
copyist could scarcely have found a desirable qual- 
ity for an iron pillar—aunthinkable!). 

8 Ezekiel 26 is a prophecy of the doom of 
Phoenician Tyre, then Sidon. In the Matean, whose 
primary tone is of introspective contrition rather 
than of exultation in the Church victorious, Grigor 
uses the image but decries his own sins and iniqui- 
ties as worse than those of Tyre and Sidon. 

«® The Queen of Sheba, whose nation, according 
to the reckoning of Genesis, were of the race of 
Canaan, from the progeny of Ham, came to learn 
wisdom of Solomon. He shamed her ignorance by 
sitting on a throne on a floor of glass over water: 
she was afraid to advance. The passage is related to 
the things of marble in the divine -Hékhalothat 
seem to the unworthy be water, in the Himmelsreise 
of R. ‘Aqiva in Tr. Hagiga, which reappear in the 
transitional, visionary chapter 33 of the Matean as 
the loycn macuac of the “final veil”. 


via O. P. 


Gate hewn of cedar planks, 

Stones of crystal with rubies, 

Orbs sun-inscribed on steles™ of silver, 

Living city built of God, 

(55) By the impulse of the Spirit; by Jesus, 
spoken: 

Mountain of fatness, with holiness slathered, 

Might you.... 


Rejoice, O queen, glorious bride,” 

(60) Woman of great wonder diademmed: 

Rejoicing in many children whilst retaining 
your virginity, 

As you were traced there at the beginning, 

Now in this new time you are clothed in splen- 
did being shining with gold: 

In the manner of the call of Hagar, 

(65) Serving woman taken from Sinai to Salem 

As the Father’s first-born came Himself, 

He takes you in place of the rejected race of 
Jacob, 

Making your foundations the worshipful as- 
semblies of the Apostles, 

Beautifying you with illumination by the stars’ 
light, 

(70) Making you splendid in a veil of dazzling 
fire. 

Clean in womb and without vice in birth 

Whence you bring forth in labor God’s heirs, 

This is the very example to hand of hopeful 
expectation 

That verily found its peace. 

(75) Might you... 


Lord of light, mighty king, celestial bride- 
groom, 

In ineffable mystery at the festive gathering 
encircling 

Ordained unchanging canons for you: 

(80) And example in diverse particulars of the 
forms 

Of the same scheme of all existence, 


50 Arm. maharjanawk', 
51 Arm. dixoy, by which is meant the Church: 
the image is repeated, and evolved in detail, in the 


Narek ch. 75.1, 8; where she is also iskuhi, “female 
Being”, Gk. ousd. 
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In myriad kinds for the universal Church’s 
construction. 

The statures of diverse races are-humbled in a 
single assembly, 

House and place and hidden chamber 

(85) That is a remedy from the buming heat, 
the rock of aid to us traced into bodies by 
the Spirit. 


You who make God familiar to mankind, 

Hope for the atonement of the condemned for 
all races gathered of like name, 

The bold emerging first, 

The band of perfected souls. 

(90) Might you... 


Dwelling-place of the Father’s wisdom, 

Built upon the pillars of the seven stars, 

In which the blessed One is offered in sacrifice 
on the altar of will for the taste of bread— 

(95) On the palanquin of the holy table— 

Manna of life and celestial Lamb, 

Who removes sin from the living and those 
gone to sleep: 

He Himself is all, and the sacrifice in all is 
greater than Abel’s— 

He gathers in His economy the dispersed 

(100) In uncompelled arrival to the embrace at 
His bosom, 

Summoning with His hand in sweet love, to 
the unapproachable fortress. 

He is refuge to the fleeing, in the high palace- 
hall borne by Spirit 

Where He inscribed in wonder the Disciples, 

And where the the enthroned elders in author- 
ity will be ranged in power, 

(105) Rejoicing in honor of this, your day, 

Who tur in the circles of the pure: 

Our lord Patriarch [name]. 

With bishops, elders and deacons, 

Teachers of the schools and all servants of the 
Church, 

(110) Our king with his progeny, 

And those who are rulers and princes under 
arms at his command, 

Blessed by all with your own sacred love. 

Remember now and have mercy upon the souls 
of the departed, 

We pray, in hope of resurrection. 
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(115) And also we ask there be granted us 

Exhortation to love and to good works. 

We ask for those rejected by you to be gath: 
ered in again 

By the intercession of the one who sits with 
you. 

(Var.] The Holy Mother of God found the pre- 
cious jewel, the pearl 

(120) By ineffable energy in the sea of this 
world— 

Daughter of light, mother of Zion, 

Faith’s foundation not built by hands, true ei- 
dolon, 

By whose name in this type you were anointed 
and sealed. 

Bridal-chamber of the sole incarmated God 
from you, 

(125) Accept your intercession for the recon- 
ciliation of us, the condemned, 

The scion of immortal life, the Forerunner of 
the calling of the Saints 

And crown of Martyrs, with the Apostles and 
Prophets 

And him who is our IIluminator, 

With the ascetic hermits who are God’s heirs, 

(130) Those born into adoption by your holy 
font, with membership in spiritual kinship 
unseparated by space,*” 


52 Ann. ...surb awazanawd ananfrpet hogetoh- 
mut‘eamb. This complex image relies upon the 
symbolism of water: the awazan, “font”, contains 
Iranian 4b, “water”. One is totally immersed in it, 
so indeed there is no hiatus or space, anjrpet, which 
means literally “domain without water” (the air that 
Separates the world from the upper waters. of 
Heaven). This space-realm is also that of the evil 
spirits of the air; so it separates the world from God 
in more than a spatial way. Baptism is release from 
this lesser dominion above us and membership in a 
spiritual clan (tohm) by an adoption which is, as 
Narekac‘i stresses, entire and as immediate as son- 
ship by birth. So one recalls that the word fohm is a 
loan from Iranian, where it means “progeny, se- 
men”, The ancients regarded the father’s watery 
seed alone as parentage, the womb being merely a 
place where it grew. But the Church, the Aarsnaran, 
is more than this earthly motherhood: above, it is 
she who has found the pearl of great price, the di- 
vine semen-drop, in the midst of a different kind of 
liquid—the dark and vexed world-ocean of oblivion 
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In which again you will behold the renewal of 
the small 

Into the wideness of enlargement of glory in 
uncontainable expansion, 

Mother with children pure, 

Marriage-crowned with the covenant in that 
celestial chamber 

(135) On the day of your awful appearance, 
great God. 

And our Lord God have mercy upon us, 

As befits your great compassion. 


The study of the art of memory invites 
one to consider a possible solution to a prob- 
lem of the image of St. Gregory of Narek 
within Armenian tradition: the aura of heresy, 
even sorcery, that clings to this holiest of Ar- 
menian divines. The theological density of the 
Matean makes it, inter alia, a massive Scrip- 
tural mnemonic,.on the scope of Raymond 
Llull’s schemata for the acquisition of univer- 
sal knowledge. Narekac‘i’s use of the Throne 
Vision and related material links him to those 

- seen to have gained access to direct knowledge 
of divine mysteries veiled from the unworthy 
and uninitiated. One may note here that at the 
mention of Llull we touch upon the ars no- 
toria, a slightly disreputable relative of the ars 
memorativa. Practitioners of the former often 
created their systems of symbols with the pur- 
pose of facilitating, not pious learning, but the 
all-encompassing and therefore necessarily 
amoral knowledge of universal reality. The ars 
notoria then became a tool of occultists seek- 
ing power by acquiring intelligence beyond 
man’s proper ken altogether. This aspect may 
help to explain why the vast, potent, eloquent 
Matean in Armenian popular religion came to 
be regarded as a magical book: the belief was 
that to master one’s fate, one must trace a cir- 
cle, stand within, and recite forty chapters of 
the Narek in a row (folkloric shorthand for “a 
lot”) without stopping or heeding the demons 
who will gather just beyond the charmed pe- 


and perdition, and has brought it forth. (On this 
symbolism of the quest for the Pearl and the sea, sce 
RUSSELL 2001-2002.) 


rimeter and try to distract one from the task; 
for if one yields to them, one is damned.** 
There is a ballad, too, in which two inquisitors 
from Sis come, rather anachronistically, to 
investigate Narekac‘i for heresy. He makes fire 
burn in water, resurrects from the dead a 
skewer of roasted pigeons, and curses a dying 
man, telling him the earth will not accept his 
corpse. It doesn’t; later the revenant repents 
and the saint lifts the curse. Armenian folk 
prayers, many of which really qualify as magi- 
cal spells, often include a Cross and Seraphic 
choir, or the Throne Vision of Ezekiel itself. 
Such symbols of power, of which the latter 
was regarded already in Jewish ‘tradition with 
an ambiguous unease, are common in Greg- 
ory’s writings, too, as we have seen. His own 
prayers find their way into talismanic scrolls, 
Arm. hmayil, a few centuries after his death. 
The usual explanation for the tradition is that 
Narekac‘i was considered a cayt'—that is, a 
Chalcedonian, a sympathizer with the Byzan- 
tine Church. But that explanation, while not at 
all beyond the realm of possibility, when one 
considers the wild excesses of fantasy that the 
least suspicion of heresy might provoke, still 
seems scarcely sufficient to justify his reputa- 
tion, which is that of a magician. No other 
Armenian saint shares it. I think the image 
comes from the sheer prodigiousness of the 
Matean, the vastness and depth of his knowl- 
edge, his familiarity with the angelic world. 

So we have observed the great work of a 
penitent, a visionary, a prodigious intellectual 
and master of the art of teaching and of mem- 
ory, an ecstatic poet, of such spirit and gifts 
that to tradition he was not merely a saint: in a 
culture where the small books containing the 
story of the conversion of the magician Cyp- 
rian of Antioch are still bestsellers—and yes, 
Dr. Faustus seems to come from Gregory's 
vicinity—it is perhaps inevitable that Gregory 
is seen also as a magician. I think the idea that 
great sages were instructed by supematural 
beings contributed strongly to the aura of awe 


®3 RUSSELL 1981, p. xiii. 
54 Sce RUSSELL 1998, p. 153. 
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_ with which tradition surrounded them. In the 
Talmudic period and probably earlier (since 
earlier Gret&k-magical texts which bear the 
marks of Jewish influence offer their testi- 
mony), Jewish sages adjured an angel they 
sometimes called Sar ha-Torah, Master of the 
Law, to come and assist them in the labor of 
learning and memorizing. This being bore also 
the name Yofiel, which appears to combine the 
Hebrew word for beauty with the customary 
divine suffix. He is at all events always de- 
scribed as brightly shining, young, and hand- 
some: in some texts he is the brilliant archan- 
gel Metatron. In the high and late Middle Ages 
(with even swift Metatron perhaps too busy to 
attend to a growing clientele), rabbis are often 
visited by peternatural but less beautiful mag- 
gidim, angelic narrators of information. 

Something similar happens in Armenia. In 
the seventh century, the Armenian scientist 
Anania of Sirak fell asleep one morning in a 
chapel at Trebizond (he had come to the sea- 
port to study the profane sciences with a 
Greek, Teukhikos) , and had a vision of the 
Sun descending as a radiant, beautiful youth: 
he asked whether there were inhabitants of the 
Antipodes. The boy informed him that there 
were not, and quoted God (from the book of 
Job) to the effect that waves crash on uninhab- 
ited shores. The citation from Scripture seems 
a mild rebuke to Anania for his inquisitive 
audacity, and it also suggests that the creature 
was either an angel or a piously Christian 
planetary being. No matter: Teukhikos 
strongly advised Anania not to discuss his ex- 
perience, as though, one thinks, a stigma of 
sorcery attached to it. He had a point, for 
Anania was to gain an uncanny reputation in 
posterity: the Vec' hazareak, a mathematical 
table he compiled based on the eschatologi- 
cally important number 6000, later gave its 
name to the most dreaded manual of Armenian 
magic. Over half a millennium later, Kostandin 
of Erznka describes in an unusual lyric poem 
such a vision of a sun-like, angelic youth: this 
one gave him his poetic gift. He goes on to 
lament the hatred, fear, and envy his talent 
provoked amongst monastics. Ominously, that 
poem is unfinished. In the eighteenth century, 
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the great bard of Tiflis, Sayat' Nova, records 
that St. John the Prodromos came to him in an 
initiatory dream and taught him to play musi- 
cal instruments. (This was standard practice: 
Moslem ‘as5igs [“lovers”, i.e., minstrels] in 
training waited for a vision of Khidr: for Ar- 
menians, Surb Karapet is the patron, not only 
of poets and.musicians, but of tightrope walk- 
ers and entertainers generally.) Sayat’ Nova’s 
dream-vision, which he records in his own 
hand, proudly, in his divan, was considered 
proper and necessary, and he got into quite 
another sort of trouble later in life—he had an 
affair with the queen of Georgia, after which 
the penitential prayers of St. Gregory came to 
his help and consolation: before his death, 
Sayat* Nova copied the Narek at Sanahin mon- 
astery, to whose precincts the ashugh had been 
confined.*® 


The most famous short hymn, or fal, of 
Narekac‘i is the Song of the Resurrection, 
which describes an ox-drawn cart, upon which 
stands a throne. These mystical images, of 
God’s throne and merkava,®* are drawn from 
Habbakuk, Ezekiel, and Isaiah, and they haunt 
even mediaeval Armenian doodlers in model- 
books; and in the concluding stanzas the poet 


55 For a translation of Kostandin’s poem and 
references to the visions of Anania and others, see 
RUSSELL 2001-2002. 

58 See RUSSELL 1997. ; 

5? See SCHELLER 1995, Appendix cat. no. A4, 
“Armenian workshop in Constantinople, 16th cen- 
tury” (Venice, Mekhitharist MS. 1434), fig. 260, 
fol. 44r—a cart; and fol. 46r—the Throne. The 
other drawings include scenes from Jonah (esp. fig. 
261, fol. 45r), a text popular in Armenia also, esp. 
in the Van area: aspects seem localized to the lake, 
on the Alt‘amar-reliefs. There is also a tenebrous 
vayri mard, “wild man” (fig. 263, fol. 30r). Fig. 
264, fol. 39r has a nicely-drawn Chinese dragon and 
a few lines of fake Persian. Interest in mystical 
things seems often to be related to interest in the 
exotic and the outré generally: one may recall that 
the only thing Anania of Sirak asked of his angel 
was whether there were creatures in the Antipodes. 
Not a very pious question, and more the sort of 
thing an avid reader of the Alexander Romance 
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explains their Christian metaphorical meaning. 
But the cart is still, till its charioteer makes its 
oxen move. This is a powerful, radiant youth 
described by Narekac‘i as xartisagel, having 
beautiful blond tresses: in the explanatory 
stanza, he is revealed as Surb Karapet, St. 
John the Prodromos. The epithet xarteas be- 
longs to the hymn preserved by Movsés Xo- 
renac‘i on the birth of the old Zoroastrian di- 
vinity Vahagn (Avestan Vorathravna), who had 
reluctantly surrendered his shrine at A&tiSat, 
near MusS—perhaps two hard days on horse- 
back from Narek—and his attributes to Surb 
Karapet in the fourth century. But perhaps it is 
for Narekac‘i foremost in the tradition that the 
ancient solar angelus interprans is specifically 
St. John, and, presumably, Gregory’s teacher. 
Now, Prof. Abraham Terian once advanced 
what I will call the principle that “Sacred 
events either take place first and best in Arme- 
nia or else repeat themselves there better than 
they were the first time around elsewhere in 
the Bible and the world.” We can see it at 
work in Koriwn’s Life of Mastoc’, where the 
saint who invents the Armenian script pro- 
duces heavenly letters better than those Daniel 
saw, and brings them on a tablet more propi- 
tious than those that Moses bore down the 
slopes of mount Sinai to an ungrateful mob. 
I’ve applied it in a study of the story of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator and its iconography: 
Armenia’s patron saint spends a longer time in 
his pit, and with more dragons, than did Jesus 


might have wanted to know. I have discussed Ar- 
menian Wild Men in RUSSELL 2003; and the ques- 
tion of transmission of Chinese, Mongol, and Is- 
lamic material is addressed by Priscilla Soutek in 
an art. in the vol. containing Russell 1998 and in my 
article “Frik: The Bridge of Poetry,” forthcoming in 
R. Hovannisian, ed., Proceedings of the UCLA 
Conference on Cilicia. Arthur Machen, in his story 
“The White People”, suggests saints desire to know 
what once man properly‘knew before the Fall, and 
are patient in learning it; whilst the evil (and here 
include magicians and heretics) try, impatiently; to — 
know what the angels do—and what was never in- 
tended for us and is therefore unnatural. It is, of 
course, a fine line to cross, and one that is corte- 
spondingly hard to draw when observing another. 
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Christ in Hell before His Resurrection.** But 
the song continues and the cart is moving. 
What is its itinerary? The divine Throne on its 
wheeled Chariot, descending first out of 
heaven, creaks down the right flank of Ararat, 
and only thereafter proceeds, from Armenia, 
that is, to the other holy mountain—Zion—at 
Jerusalem. The theophanic vision of Throne 
and Chariot thus comes to the mystic hym- 
nologist St. Gregory, as it were, and to Arme- 
nia, even before it is vouchsafed to the prophet 
Ezekiel. (And presumably Grigor Narekac'i 
has also in mind the vision of Christ by his 
namesake, Gregory the Illuminator, in 
VatarSapat, at the foot of Ararat—hence the 
present name of the town, Ejmiacin, the place 
where God’s sole-begotten Son descended.) 
Such usurpation by a sacred mountain of the 
Armenian highland of a lofty Biblical locus 
classicus has a parallel, though not, chrono- 
logically, a precedent, in a mediaeval Arme- 
nian prayer which combines lines of the Pater- 
noster and Psalm 133. The latter evokes the 
dew from heaven that falls on Mt. Hermon, in 
Israel, and the oil of the flowers that grow 
there is used to anoint the high priests, sons of 
Aaron, at the holy Temple. In the Armenian 
poem, this dew comes to the Armenian moun- 
tain Sukawét first, where Alano-Armenian 
disciples of St. Thaddeus—the Oskeank‘ and 
Suk‘iaseank'—were martyred; and from their 


68 This is an article (forthcoming in R. Hovan- 
nisian, ed., Proceedings of the Conference on Kars 
and Ani, UCLA, Nov. 2001) on the Church of the 
Holy Apostles erected at Kars by king Abas Ba- 
gratuni. One of the figures in bas relief on the drum 
has snakes to either side of him. I have argued—not 
for the first time, but offering the nuance of the 
Iranian substrate and some supporting data from 
similar figures in mediaeval Christian art—that this 
is St. Gregory the Illuminator, who, as Prof. Terian 
has noted brilliantly at the 2003 Narek Conference 
at Harvard, is celebrated as both Apostle and mar- 
tyr, though be was bom centuries after the former 
and did not die like the latter. The ingenuity of his 
elevation in status testifies to the active operation of 
the “better than” principle—and complements as 
well the literal elevation of his image on the church 
building. 
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blood grows the magic hamasp‘iwr flower of 
Armenian mythology, a native complement to 
Hermon’s blossoms and a nod to the particular 
composition of the Armenian miwzon, “chrism”, 
which, indeed, Narekac‘i praises in the long 
93rd chapter of the Matean. The mountain’s 
name is itself theophoric: and Avestan Saoka 
(> Arm. *Soyk) happens to be precisely the 
divinity through whom, according to the Zoro- 
astrian Pahlavi Bundahisn, heavenly blessings 
are channelled down to earth. Though the 
prayer is in late middle Armenian, and cannot 
therefore formally be a precursor to St. Gregory 
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of Narek’s-own hymn, it contains material un- 
questionably anterior to him, from both pre- 
Christian past and the Iégendry of the Apostolic 
tradition.** And Narekac'i’s present example of 
the usurped locus classicus is, albeit in encoded 
form, a proud exegi monumentum; and it re- 
minds one that, however absorbed was 
Narekac'‘i in the art of remembering the intimate 
and the cosmic, that he was an Armenian, of the 
race of golden-haired Vahagn and of king Ar- 
tawazd imprisoned in Ararat and of the Ilumi- 
nator who saw the temple of light at Ararat’s 
base, he did not forget. 
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AND THE VIEW FROM TOMIS 
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A u3y4uil Hayky paccTaBaHba 
—Ocun Mangensuiram, «Tristia» 


Mircea Eliade created from a heterogeneous and rich dossier the 
study of Shamanism as a focused discipline: his scholarly studies and 
metaphysical or mystical novellas reflect aspects of particular shamanistic 
narratives in pre-Islamic Iranian religion, in a manner that illuminates also 
Eliade’s important concerns as a Romanian, and his existential situation 
as an exile. All these concerns are related to each other, historically and as 
relevant features of the phenomenology of shamanism itself. 

In shamanism the function of a priestly practitioner of religious 
ritual intersects with that of the protagonist of a heroic epic or character in 
a folktale. The shaman, who is recognized as the holder of a cultic office, 
generally wears a garment necessary to his activity that is considered an 
animate appendage to his being. He recites poems, sometimes 
cosmological, sometimes of his own composition or elaboration, which 
narrate his deeds. These usually consist of an out-of-body spiritual 
descent or flight into an otherworld where, with the assistance of animal 
or other spirits — or by compelling them — he acquires esoteric knowledge 
or effects the cure of a disease. Then he retums. The shaman is, even if 
the holder of a hereditary office, often an alienated individual, even a 
member of an outcast class. The process of initiation involves a 
traumatically violent symbolic dismemberment. He is thus a loner; and 
his activity is more action — the accomplishing of a quest — than the 
passive prayer one might otherwise associate with the religious. This lone 
questing hero overcomes figures out puzzles, overcomes obstacles, and 
vanquishes an adversary, like the main character in an epic or folktale; but 
he steps into the mythological plot without being fictionalized, as it were, 
himself. And he bests the dragon, not with a sword, but by means of his 
magical incantations. Shamanism is the main aspect of religious practice 
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of some traditions; in Zoroastrian amd Manichacan [ran it was one of 
peveral, 

The Saganian high priest Kartir's ahamanistic quests through the 
worlds of the afterlife drew upon the ancient precedents of Nimaspa, some 
aspects of the Apdatgdr f Zoréria, and particularly the and? Pink: ndmag; 
his muluple, dhustrated ingeriptians of them wccomplighed the 
propagandishe purpose of oficial magic, of relighus advertisement. This 
suggests that the Zorvasirian cetablishment waa reacting to a serous 
challenge in a similar vem. This wee posed, not by Chirigtianiry — his 
successor Adurblid 1 Amahraspandiin's vernacular credo Mane stdjyishn 
and the Pahlavi catechism Cidag ondavt I pdrpdnteskin were to be the 
angwer ta ihe Nicene Creed — but by Manichaciam. The famous episode 
of Mini's elevation of king Mihrshdlh can be seen as shamanustic,and the 
vision of the Manichaean heaven and hell described in the bymn cyckes 
dAnged pastas and Heyddagmda were impressive enough ta be depicted 
oo funerary bas-relicls in China centuries after the Apostle of Light's own 
partalnatag, 


Two narratives from the branian sphere that have the hallmarks 
of cosmological and quest tales subjected secondarily to shanianistic 
recasting and religious use invite consideration, The first would belong to 
a Zorcastrian milieu. In “The Devil and God: Prehistory of the Romanian 
Folk Cosmogony,” the third chapter of Zafmartr, Eliade stadied a myth in 
which Ged asks a lone bird associated with the power of evil to fetch soil 
from the sea bottom so He may create the Earth. The myth suggests that 
Ged was mot capable of creating the world Himself and required the 
assistance of efther Satanael or on intermediary. Eliade cites the well- 
known Armenian and Manichacan allusions to a Zoroastrian teyth about 
the demon Mahmi, who supposedly taught Ohomazd to create light; and 
he daly points out the probable Lranian provenance of the dualistic motif 
in the legend He supports a diffiessonist hypothesis, donving the 
mythologem from a primordial model in Central Asia; but supposes also 
that the Inmined pattem reinforced a myth already existent in the Thraco- 
Dacian mileuw it urived the Christianization of the early Romanians 
because it provided a folk-cosmologmal explanation of the questian of 
evil. Eliade claimed that the myth itvelf is not attested in a Zoronstrian 
text; howewer & seema possible that the BwadsAdin contuing a #oronstrian 
and fully dualistic refraction of ic Chrmasd invited Alnreman to assist him 
in making the world. The evil spirit refused, and then invaded it in the 
form of a serpent, pumcturing the cosmic epg af fe ceo bottom ad then 
muhing wp inte the flaating dik of the earth, which fed from him and 
thereby formed the mountains. This myth of the @bgad, or incursion, of 
the evil one answers for the Zoroastrians the question Unde maha? 
whilst differently distributing the clemenia of the myih Eliade has 
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analyzed. The cosmology of the Bundahisn would seem to have co-opted 
and altered a myth that in its original form compromises the creative 
powers of Ahura Mazda. 

The myth in its original form is attested in Turco-Mongol 
tradition, where the creator god is called by the name Kurbystan — most 
likely a loan from Iranian urmayzdan-, “belonging to Ahura Mazda” — 
and his evil adversary is Erlik Khan. There is also, apparently, a 
shamanistic variant which recreates the cosmological setting but changes 
the purpose and events, and replaces one of the characters. In a 
Mongolian ritual song recorded by Heissig, it is a shaman who 
approaches the axial tree of the world on whose branches the Garuda 
perches — this is the powerful ancient Indian bird who is associated with 
the nagas. By his magical prowess the shaman acquires the assistance of 
the bird. Armenian magicians of the mediaeval period used to employ in a 
ritual for healing a sick client the text of a talismanic scroll, in whose 
earliest version three angels approach an uncanny, wingless eagle 
(Armenian artsiv, a very early Iranian loan) capable of vanquishing 
serpents (the word used is another Iranian loan, vishap, a kind of 
submarine dragon) — seated on a branchless tree in the middle of the 
universe. The ritual was believed to be most effective on a Friday, 
especially Good Friday. I have argued that this mythological theme was 
borrowed in the oldest of the Russian ballads called byliny: that of II’ya 
Muromets and the Nightingale-Robber (Zea Mypomey u Conoeei— 
pasz6ounux). In the latter, the folk hero travels on Easter Sunday with 
preternatural speed to the court of prince Vladimir at Kiev, having vowed 
not to shed blood when overcoming obstacles in his path. This seems but 
a distant echo of the shamanic or magical refraction of the myth, where 
the practitioner employs his spells and cunning, for in the event Il’ya does 
slay the mighty and uncanny Nightingale-robber, who is perched on two 
trees. One need not adhere strictly to a diffusionist method to accept that 
the Armenian Christian magical spell has its origin in a shamanistic 
elaboration of the myth of the bird in the primordial ocean. The ultimate 
source would have been Central Asia; the path of transmission, most 
likely, would have traversed Iran. Thus the mythologem that the 
Zoroastrian divines recast would have persisted independently in the 
context of Iranian folk shamanism, where the Garuda would have been an 
arazifya-; and the nagas, vishapas.' 


' See on the transmission of Iranian dualistic mythology into the cultures of 
Slavic-speaking peoples and their Finno-Ugrian compatriots J. R. RUSSELL, “The 
Rime of the Book of the Dove (Stikh o Golubinoi knige): From Zoroastrian 
cosmology and Armenian heresiography to the Russian novel,” in Christine 
ALLISON, Anke JOISTEN-PRUSCHKE, and Antje WENDTLAND, eds., From Daena to 
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The second narrative to be considered has affinities to one of 
Eliade's marvelous mystical povellas. Pelering (1975), tragslatedd as “The 
Cape", has in Romanian the specific overtone of the vestment of the 
Peregrimus. The pilgrim is Zevedei, whose fifleen years of political 
activity were followed by fitteen of imprisonment: a kind of latter-day 
ordeal of shamanistic enlightenment equivalent w the lifetime of Christ 
ined thas also indicative of a movement from physical genesis through the 
apogencsis of death into spiricual rebimh. (In “Youth Without Youth”, 
Eliade’s character, an elderly scholar, is strack by lighining and restored 
ta youth: here the motif of akamanic dismemberment bh even more 
explicit, Elinde's frequent chronologies of Christmas and Easter in 
rewerse order also indicate the theme of apogenesis.) fevedei's garb = a 
cape bearing the traces of pre-Commuanist epauletics = attracts the 
nnweloome attention of the Sevnritate, who implicate him in the 
dissemination of eves of Scimteia backdated three yearg (to 1965, a 
significant date for Eliade), in which the venerable Party slogan has been 
subversively rephrased as “Dreamers of the world, unite!” Christ's “poor 
in spirit” ore encoded into the text; and “providence” replaces the word 
“provenance. These references are taken by the narrator w refer w 
Parsifal's quest for the chalice of the holy grail. Zevedel"s cape marks 
him as a questing stranger, a pilgrim from another age. The cape, taking 
the shape of his true form, defines also his essential belonging to a 
different, better dispensation. 

The overall structure of the story, and its strange details, rennin 
one af a ahort Syriac poem embedded in the Acer of Thomas called the 
Hyma of the Pearl or the Hymn of the Soul. The milieu is geographically 
and! socially that of Arsacid Parthia, and a number of key termi are 
Middle Iranian; and in the absence of a provenance, some students of the 
work have sought wuthorship in the providentially imperfectly 
documented Bardaisan of Edessa, In brief, the king of the Eset sends his 
gon to recover the pearl that is beld captive by a dragon in the sea of 
Egypt. The prince departs, but at the inn (Syriac eshpexd, fram Parthian 
ispinzh) in Egypt he is drugged and falls asleep, despite the counsel of 3 
noble youth (2%) fom his homeland. A letter in the form of an eagle 
‘from his father reminds him of his quest and summons him te fight, that 
he may be ingeribed in the Book of Heroes. The prince then employs 
magical incantabons (the werb employed is a derivative of Persian 


fie: Aeliging Aoder une Spreche in der fromlacken Wel, Wiesbaden: 
Harmsowitz, 2008, pp. 141-208 (Renteciryt Prof Dr, Philip Keeyenbroet), On 
the ightingale-Robier and ihe Armenian maternal see JR. Russet, “Soler, 
solov',” St Nerseza Theological Review 10 (2005), pp. 77-159 (peblished is 
Rugsian in Reacts JOT, DO. 4, Moscow, pp. 186-197.) 
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magush) to vanquish the dragon, recovers the pearl, and returns home to 
the royal court of kind and vaspuhran; at the gates of the East his robe 
comes to him. Some twenty of the poem’s hundred-odd lines are devoted 
to a description of the latter. It is the prince’s true eidolon and bears the 
visage of the king of kings. It glitters with gems, the motions of gnosis 
stir upon it, and the robe sings to him, rejoicing in their reunion. 

The poem’s elements and structure are those of the traditional 
heroic epic in which a young warrior ventures forth on a quest, suffers 
perils and reversals, overcomes them, and slays a dragon. The Iranian 
trappings are cues to the audience to expect a familiar entertainment — but 
the preacher of the Gnostic, probably Manichaean, message of the Hymn 
achieves the effect of surprise by playing on that very expectation to 
deliver a radically different meaning. The prince does not slay the dragon 
with a sword; he puts a spell on him. Far from becoming an adult by 
affirming his place as a warrior in the world, he frees himself from the 
mire of a cosmos of lies and departs from it, donning the robe that is a 
reflection of his true self and an emblem of his rejection of physical life. 
The dragon’s subjects are unable to drug him. Now the shamanistic song 
also employs this morphology of the heroic poem, in which the shaman as 
hero undertakes his otherworld journey in the manner of a quest, while 
substituting, as we have seen, magical operations for warfare. So the 
Hymn of the Pearl seems to be a heroic poem reconfigured as a 
Manichaean sermon; and the Manichaeans, like the Zoroastrians, retained 
some vestiges of shamanism which they employed — as the rivalry of 
Mani and Kartir suggests — for propagandistic purposes. 

In Eliade’s story, Bucharest under the Communists is the 
dragon’s inn; the police, the monster’s accomplices; and propaganda is 
the potation that stupefies. But Zevedei, attired in the pilgrim’s cape of 
his true self and alien origin, defeats the dragon by magian formulas — the 
subversion of the clichés of Scinteia. There are other possible traces in 
Eliade’s work of Manichaeism in general and the Syriac hymn in 
particular: in “Nineteen Roses”, for instance, the hero discovers he has a 
son whom he does not know, who is aware his father tried once to stage a 
play on Orpheus’ descent into the underworld. This enigmatic yet close 
relationship recalls the Manichaean spirit twin; and in the same story 
Niculina wears a special, exotic dress while reciting a Syrian spell. Why 
did Eliade, a gifted prose writer, focus so intently on these particular 
topics; and why is he so cryptic — why do they require decoding? As to 
the latter question, Eliade writes in his autobiography: “It seemed to me 
that this dialectics of hierophanies constituted — though camouflaged — the 
exemplary model of every human existence.” That is, divinity is 
immanent, but it conceals itself. The purpose of the educational process of 
this life is to discover it through spiritual and intellectual striving and 
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insight, Sukbety amd inference, to the point of using sheer wordplay as w 
defensive weapon, are a strategy of dealing with totabltarianism most 
recenthy — amd more traditionally belong to the Miorja complex that 
Eliade defined and studied in Romanian culture. “Literature | can write 
only in Romanian, the Language in which | dream,” Eliade once declared: 
af all forms of expression the dream ts the most secretive Of all, the most 
veiled iin symbols: indeod, Iranian nt, “seeret”, is bornewed into 
Ammenian a3 eraz, “dream”. Dreams are hyper-miogttic, as it were; and 
equally they are the vehicle, often, of religious vision, including 
shamanistic initiation. Bat why did Eliade evince, in his treatment of 
shamanistic phenomena, a particular interest in their expression in the 
pre-[slemic: culture of bran’ 

Herodotus and subenquent writers present the Zalmaxia cull a3 a 
religion whose founder was a shaman-philoeopher-bero-king whose 
commological, eichatological, and moral doctrmes were sufficiently 
profcumd as to serve the Romanized Dactans of the third century of the 
Christian era a3 4 preparnio evnagelicn: vaaliececncng aeons 

m@hanafizantar. There 


Romanian folk belief - postession by Sdnziana (ie, Sancia Diana, the 
Thmco-Dacten Bendis whom we meet in the first book of the Repwbide of 
Pilato), and the shamenistic affiweert, are the most relevant when one 
ounsider ihe shamanistic aspect of the @almexia cult Zalmoxia was 
specifically hailed aa a religious figure parallel and akin io Zarathustra at 
the time of the Dacian revival in Romanian scholarship. The Iranian 
prophet, one need scarcely be reminded, had since the Poenaisgance 
gradually acquired the status of a hero figure of am extra-Biblical privea 
fheologia. At first this fictionalized] orcaster was employed to undermine 
the dogma ofthe Catholic Church; 23 European local nationalisms gained 
strength, the [ranian prophet became the paragon of am duryan ethos 
intended to overcome the slave mentality tendentiously aeogibed to the 
(Christian faith in general and to its Jewish origins in partecolar 

The Daco-Thracians, whom Ovid regarded as kin im every way 
io the Sarmatians and Scythians of the Black Sea litoral, might then be 
blood relate of the Iranian prophet. In the course of forging an branian 
cultural kinship or patamony for bis Dacian ancestors that might at the 
game time bestow the charisma of antique preeedent upon the cultec 
brotherhood of the Legionaries of the Archangel Michael, Flince scoepted 
uncritically the scholarhip of his finiend, the Iraniat Stig Wikander. The 
latter's chief contibuen wai a hypothetical construction of branian 
AfGnneriiinde whee young initiate: were hooligans (a key word in 
Romanian literature from Eliade in the 19303 down to Norman Mamea‘s 
memoirs) who swilled soma and acted with the amoral abandon of 
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werewolves. Wikander and Eliade accepted as realia of the institution the 
vulpine totem of the province of Hyrcania and the ostensibly vulpine 
symbolism of an Iranian war banner. By adopting the incautious 
misreading of an Old Persian epithet as haumavarka instead of 
haumavarga, Eliade was able to characterize the Dacians’ Saka neighbors 
as ambrosia-imbibing lycanthropes; so that when on firmer ground he 
observed that the Dacian ethnonym itself contains an old word for “wolf”, 
he could present a chain of kinship from Avesta to Saka to Dacian that is 
tenuous at best. The concept of an occult band of young, berserk males 
found a ready application under fascism; but in the Zoroastrian texts these 
mairyas are considered inimical to the message of the Prophet ab initio. It 
is impossible to square Mannerbund with Mazdaism: the fictionalized 
Zarathustra of Nietzsche was beyond good and evil; but the singular 
message of the Zarathustra of the Avestan canon is that good and evil are 
so existentially different as to preclude the possibility of such 
transcendence. 

Norman Manea has asserted that it would be vulgar to assess 
Eliade’s scholarship through the prism of his politics; but Adriana Berger, 
in her study of the latter, has demonstrated how the refraction of learning 
through politics creates distortion that impairs scholarship. Chronology is 
an important factor in Eliade’s mystic stories: particular years and 
festivals seem to exist outside of the flow of the time-space continuum, 
and this reminds one of the way a shaman can in his trance transcends 
linear time by entering suspended animation, a ritual death, and acting in 
the unmoving, primordial present of the Otherworld. It is telling, then, 
that one such fixed time to which Eliade retums several times in his prose 
is the year 1938, when Codreanu’s supporters were violently suppressed 
by king Carol II’s government and Eliade himself spent several months in 
detention. This was for him a traumatic and transforming tuming point: 
though he was to serve in the foreign ministry under the Iron Guardist 
Antonescu régime that had overthrown the monarchy, 1938 was the point 
at which the prewar world ended and the prospect of exile became clear. 
One must not presume to stand in judgement of Eliade, though. He did 
not take part in the sanguinary, Mannerbundist initiatory rites of the 
Legionaries, and in later years claimed to have been repelled by the 
extreme violence of the Iron Guard’s pogroms in 1941. Perhaps he was: it 
can be argued that not everyone made the gradual transition from the 
virulent social anti-Semitism of the 1930’s to the eliminationist violence 
of the Holocaust. That does not make the picture less tragic. The 
Romanian Jewish author Joseph Hechter, who wrote under the nom de 
plume of Mihail Sebastian, leaves no doubt in his diaries of the 1930’s 
that his dear friend Mircea shared anti-Semitic prejudices common 
throughout Europe at the time and felt right-wing nationalism best served 
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Romania in ber precarious position, Por his part, Eliade avoided meeting 
Sebastian during a wartime mission home to Bucharest: he inew this 
would hurt Sebastian; but beliewed such a meeting would have 

Romania for world culture must evoke the Trista of Ovid. It was 
an island of Latinity in the Balkans: a bastion of Orthodowy in the chains 
of Ottoman oppression; and many of its most creative minds have 
endured the pain of flight. Yo iwchil nawke rasstavan ‘pa, “lve mastered 
the ecience of parting.” wrote Mandelstam in his own Trinfia; and when 
one considers the legend of #arathusta'’s prevous departure from his 
people amd his wandering, and the sojoum of Zalmoxis in the household 
of Pythagoras and his loseliness even after hia aewtay amongst his own, 
then the biographies of the shaman-visionarics Elisde studied may be 
seen as stodses in exile. The shanian himself, for all the social sanctioning 
that validates bis practice, generally exhabits the neurotic traits of an 
individual alienated by different markers, often deviant seguality, from 
the community. His wery practice i a departure, whether a peychoaodia 
or deren od inferos. But for it to be successful, he has 0 retarmn with 
ihe goods, a it were, a succesafil Orpheus -— of Ocbyaseua (whose 
wanderings also included a visit to Hades). “Every exile @ a Ulysses 
traveling toward Ithaca [..] toward the center,” Eliade wrote; and in bis 
scholarship and defles fetires he accomplished an imaginal refwm to the 
land fram which be bad fled into exile. Qvid plaintively asks in Trista cx 
Ponte, Qued mihi vobizcum ext infelic cura, libel? For Eliade, books 
were the means of regaining Jost Tamia: he had learnt the science of 
parting. 

In the work of Bliade's disciple, the late foam Culianu, ithe 
questions of shamanism, and of exile, are refracted through w different 


shamanism, one which reinforesd, whether by deliberation or fortuity, an 
ideolopically driven concept of Romanian ethnogenesia and cultural 
identity, Culiasu considered the phenomenon an expression of a cast of 
religious imagination liable independently to originate in human cultures. 
Tn the Tranian case, Culianu tended to reject the diffusioniat idea of a 
Zoraasinan source of contiguous dualistic systems, such as that 
encountered in Manichacian Culiane wrote in depth on ome of the most 
students: of Manichacism, Hans Jonas, who analyres the Hymn 
of the Pearl in his important book, The Granic Religion. The Romasian 
exile scholar in Chicago must have felt an affinity for the German refuges 
of an carlier generation: Jonas had been a pupil of Martin Hendegger, but 
he rejected the latter's fasciam and the philosophical stances consonant 
with it in particular, Jonas rejected Heidegger's idea of the “dhestinings” 
ef Being — Christianity comeste, Jonad angued, precisely in deliverance 
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from destiny and fate. The essential action of conscious being is not the 
experience of some heroic ecstatic moment, but the exercise of concern, 
which is the first principle of freedom. Freedom has as its concomitants 
love and pity, which must take place in the context of concerned 
involvement with others, rather than the transcendence of good and evil in 
heroic isolation or social absorption in some mass will to power. 

Both Eliade and Culianu seem to have considered magical 
operations real in effect, but their thinking on this issue diverges, as well. 
For the former, shamanism and magic work because there is a spirit 
world. For the latter, they work because they create a mode of thinking 
which acts as a self-fulfilling prophecy in the human apperception of 
external reality; and they fire their symbolism with the energy of desire, 
co-opting in particular the components of eroticism. One can thus trace 
the image of Zarathustra from the prisca theologia of Ficino, Pico, and 
Bruno down to the Aryan model, as noted above; or, along the lines of 
Culianu’s work, one can analyze the same forms of Renaissance magic 
and find their descendants in the seductive techniques of Fascist 
propaganda (in this regard, Borges’ story “Tlén, Ugqbar, and Orbis 
Tertius” served as an inspiration for Culianu’s prose) and capitalist 
advertising. Culianu, like his fellow exiles Andrei Codrescu and Norman 
Manea, learnt a different science of parting, whose trajectory, as Manea 
put it, is not of nation and bloodline and force, but from the tragic 
experience of the labor camp of Transnistria to Trans-tristia — to a 
cosmopolitan embrace of the existential exilic state. He quotes Joyce, “I 
will not serve that in which I no longer believe, whether it call itself my 
home, my fatherland, or my church, and I will try to express myself in 
some mode of life or art as freely as I can and as wholly as I can, using 
for my defense the only arms I allow myself to use: silence, exile, and 
cunning.” The genuine Zarathustra, who left his clan and tumed against 
his ancestral religion, and then composed the sustrained, intricate poetic 
revelation of the Gathas, might have spoken much this way himself. And 
in the end Professor Mircea Eliade, the great scholar and artist whose 
virtual free Romania was cunningly encrypted and boldly argued in exile, 
might have inscribed the words of Stephen Daedalus on his escutcheon 
too, alongside the proud declaration in the language of his dreams. 
Visatori din toate farile, uniti-va! 
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THE BELLS: FROM POE TO SARDARAPAT 
JAMES R. RUSSELL 


Was it a dark and stormy night? No, but at least it was on a crisp and sere 
one, in autumn, and the scene is an old wooden house shaded by huge, gaunt 
trees. The nervous, overweight boy from the big city was uncomfortable with 
his four suburban cousins, with their healthy, athletic roughhousing and clean, 
wholesome, all-American good looks: their parents had not circumcised them 
and had rejected the antique language, the prophetic faith, and the tribal old- 
new land. But in the living room the Franklin stove crackled, all was bright 
and warm, and his aunt and uncle had put on a newly pressed record, “All The 
News That’s Fit to Sing” (Elektra Records, 1964)}— a topical irony, since The 
New York Times boasted then, and still does, that it offers all the news fit to 
print. In that little, bright room in the ghoul-haunted woodland of suburban 
Philadelphia the boy heard for the first time Phil Ochs’ song “The Bells”, with 
its intricate guitar work and gorgeous melody. The music seemed part of the 
happy scene in every way the boy already knew he most definitely was not, 
yet he loved the music.’ 

For something else entirely was at work as the song wove its enchantment. 
Ochs’ setting of Edgar Allan Poe’s poem suggested to him that music and 
words could be extremely close, closer than he had thought, not melody and 
lyric as two together but the same thing—and the subject of the poem, the 
bells, and the densely alliterative poem itself leapt across the boundary 
between sound and sense, between the apparently arbitrary semantics of the 
language we use and the sounds we employ to express meaning. And that is 
the sixty-four-dollar question, isn’t it? Is there anything more than an arbitrary 
relationship between signifier and signified? We receive the universe as 
information; and evaluate, relay, experience much of that information through 
a linguistic medium. The very diversity of languages would indicate that the 
relationship of names to things is indeed arbitrary, at least most of the time. 
Only most of the time, that is, since one can introduce into the issue two other 
factors: the idea of music and the musicality of language, and a specific 
category of words, the onomatopoeic ones—the ones that mimic a non- 


' This article began with my graduate course at Harvard in the Fall term of 2011 on modern 
Armenian romantic and revolutionary poetry attended by two brilliant students, Ainsley 
Morse and Christian Millian, then a presentation to the Boston area Armenologists’ round 
table at my office, and a lecture at the invitation of Barbara Merguerian to the Armenian 
Library and Museum of America, Watertown, MA, in December 2011. I am grateful to these 
students and colleagues who listened, reacted, and suggested. The shortcomings of the study 
are all my own. 
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linguistic sound in nature associated with a named object of act. So, a bell 
rings. An English-speaking child hears ding-dong, and Poe hears 
tintinnabulation. A Russian’s kolokol’chiki go dzin’-dzin’. In Hebrew a 
ringing bell me-tsaltsél, and a the ghoghanj of a clanging Arena zang can 
be dzendzgha-voiced, or a child can sing De, znga znga im zangak “Hey, go 
ding-dong, my bell!” What if a word really were related to what it describes? 
Coleridge once mused, Were a man to dream of Paradise and then wake, 
holding a flower from there, yes, and what then? What then? This essay will 
probe some of the “What then.” 

At eleven I did not think all that out quite the way I’ve put it here, but I 
felt it, which is an essential first step if you take a poem seriously; and the 
grail of philology glimmered on the horizon, that line in the distance that 
melts away as one questing poet, or scholar, or madman ajpproaches it. As 
time passed, and one learnt more of Poe and Ochs, there was a vindication of 
sorts, besides; for one discovered over time that Poe himself was no paragon 
of conventional virtue. And he was fascinated by the Near East and by my 
ancestral and sacral language, Hebrew. He was neither cheerful nor 
wholesome: he was as hung up a person as ever lived in the whole wide 
universe. I found out that his musical interpreter, Philip David Ochs 
(December 19, 1940—April 9, 1976), was a Jew whose youth in the Midwest 
was marred by anti-Semitism. He wasn’t cheerful or wholesome either, and 
his fate was somewhat like that of Poe, whose poem he set 'to music in that 
unforgettable song. Ochs became a drunkard, believed he was possessed by 
somebody else’s soul and that he himself had died, and jthen he hanged 
himself. My assimilationist relatives perhaps constructed their lives the way 
they did because they recoiled from what Salo Baron! has called the 
lachrymose paradigm of Jewish history. My uncle had been! in an army unit 
that liberated a Nazi death camp, and I believe he wished to camouflage his 
children, to protect them from anti-Semitism. But their sterile picture of a 
homogeneous American identity was conceived also, I think, in a self-loathing 
that makes life a lie. Armenians can also have an unhealthy obsession with the 
Genocide, as though that were all there was to the nation’s history— though 
the issue of denial makes that giant episode unfinished business. There is no 
worldwide and ineradicable hatred of Armenians comparable to anti- 
Semitism, though; and that is perhaps why even with a cognate lachrymose 
paradigm there is no self-hatred. I remember my cousins now simply as 
graceful; their parents, as decent though chilled by life; and for their music, 
like Joseph Brodsky in his retrospective poem at forty, I will give nothing but 
thanks. Yet “The Bells” has Armenian echoes, and these will indeed be an 
alarum, plunged into the terror and murder of the Genocide, of the awful 
reality of being human that poets face head on, that I try to escape, that you try 
to escape, from which there is no escape. 
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I have heard the bells of Poe echo again, in a poem by the Western 
Armenian Rupen Sevag, with the tolling grim; and the poet’s fate, hideous. 
And then I heard them in the verses of two Eastern Armenian poets: Yeghishe 
Ch‘arents‘ and Paruyr Sevak—one murdered by the police at forty, the other 
killed when he was scarcely older, in a suspicious road accident. It seems that 
it is dangerous to be a good poet, dangerous to be a visionary, dangerous to 
hear bells. It seems that society often exacts a price from such people.” A 
scholar is also a person and as he grows older he can shed some of his armor 
and tell about the motives for what he has chosen to study, though his candor 
cannot compromise his practice of his art, the integrity of his method. He does 
this partly out of respect for the decent opinion of mankind. But paradoxically 
he may do it partly out of indifference to that opinion, as well. Because as 
Colin Wilson put it, “age has one advantage; it teaches one that the opinions 
of other people are not really very important; death is so much more real.’”? So 
my project here is to suggest that at certain points, poets find a door between 
dimensions through which signifier and signified walk and shake hands. I 
want to assert that their doing so has a moral content: it is the exercise of a 
divine gift that may bring down the wrathful envy and enmity of their fellows, 
but it is work on behalf of the Platonic virtues, the good, the true, the 
beautiful. The beauty of the mainstream of culture belongs as much to the 
misfits and outcasts who made it and who are its guardians even now, as to the 
world they have given it to. And among us, those who cannot keep the bells 
from ringing in our heads and who have not the good sense to be silent, to 
stop creating and to stop protesting, are the drunkards and the drugged, the 
perverts and the mad, and the Jews and the Armenians. Everybody, that is, in 
Federico Garcia Lorca’s bacchanal. 


? One recalls this interchange in the movie “Easy Rider” (1969) between Jack Nicholson and 
Dennis Hopper: 

George Hanson: They’re not scared of you. They’re scared of what you represent to ‘em. 
Billy: Hey, man. All we represent to them, man, is somebody who needs a haircut. 

George Hanson: Oh, no. What you represent to them is freedom. 

Billy: What the hell is wrong with freedom? That’s what it's all about. 

George Hanson: Oh, yeah, that’s right. That's what it’s all about, all right. But talkin’ about it 
and bein’ it, that's two different things. I mean, it's real hard to be free when you are bought 
and sold in the marketplace. Of course, don’t ever tell anybody that they’re not free, ‘cause 
then they’re gonna get real busy killin’ and maimin’ to prove to you that they are. Oh, yeah, 
they’re gonna talk to you, and talk to you, and talk to you about individual freedom. But they 
see a free individual, it’s gonna scare ‘em. 

Billy: Well, it don’t make ‘em runnin’ scared. 

George Hanson: No, it makes ‘em dangerous. 

3 Colin Wilson, “The Return of the Lloigor,” in H.P. Lovecraft and divers hands, Tales of the 
Cthulhu Mythos (Sauk City, WI: Arkham House, 1990), p. 359 (originally published in Tales 
of the Cthulhu Mythos, 1969). 
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1. EARLY CHIMES: POE 


The diary of Mary Louise Shew, friend and benefactor : the American 
writer Edgar Allan Poe (January 19, 1809-October 7, 1849), contains an 
account of the genesis of his last, great poem “The Bells” in May 1848. The 
two were sitting in a conservatory overlooking a garden. Poe complained that 
he had to write a poem, but lacked inspiration. The sound \of church bells 
filled the air, but they merely irritated his frayed nerves. He said, “I dislike the 
noise of bells tonight, I cannot write, I have no subject, I am exhausted.” Shew 
then wrote down a line and passed it to him: “The bells, the little, silver bells.” 
Poe composed a stanza, then lapsing into a nearly comatose state. She wrote 
again: “The heavy iron bells”—and at this he jotted down two more stanzas, 
which he attributed to her. He had to be put to bed, and a doctor was 
summoned. Poe was nearly insane, and physically close to death. But he 
survived to finish the poem begun that day, as well as “Annabel Lee,’* in 
1849; he died later that year, at forty.” “The Bells” was printed posthumously 
in Sartain’s Magazine.® On his last night on earth Poe was found in the street 
in Baltimore, in somebody else’s clothes, raving, calling out the name 
“Reynolds.” The latter is the name of the explorer whose project of an 
expedition to the Antarctic had given Poe the idea for his novella of Antarctic 
exploration, supernatural weirdness, and doom, The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym of Nantucket. The last line of this work portrays a maelstrom, a 
cataract, and a bottomless chasm out of which a giant shrouded human figure 
rises, white as snow—perhaps Poe experienced some similar, dire vision in 
his last moments, but the ending of Pym is more the synopsis of a cosmology 
than merely a shocking finale. (In the last months of his life Yeghishe 
Ch‘arents‘ was to write—nearly a century later—a poem he titled “Ulalume,” 
after Poe. It is translated in the Appendix here, and describes immersion in the 
vortices of an inner sea.) 

The America of the first half of the 19th century was entranced by the 
metaphysical, by the mysteries and arts and languages of Ancient Egypt and 
the Near East—this was before the Civil War left in its wake the hard, cold, 
materialistic practicality that became the hallmark of the nation’s culture for 
some time to come.’ So the narrative of the antebellum Pym is replete with 


* This is the credal ballad of Humbert Humbert in Nabokov’s Lolita, with its kingdom by the 
sea for which lonely characters in other of his novels also long. 
° Wolf Mankowitz, The Extraordinary Mr. Poe (New York: Summit Books, 1978), pp. 215, 
242. 

° See Plate 1. 

7 Greil Marcus addresses the cultural issue generally in chapter four, “The Old, Weird 
America,” of his Invisible Republic: Bob Dylan’s Basement Tapes (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1997); Louis Menand’s The Metaphysical Club: A Story of Ideas in imerica (New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2001) stresses the wartime divide; and John |T. Irwin, American 
Hieroglyphics: The Symbol of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics in the American Renaissance (New 
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relics of the Ancient Near East: the explorers discover in the Antarctic the 
Hebrew word tsalmawet “valley of death” of the 23rd Psalm inscribed in 
Ethiopic letters; and the birds of the southern wastes cry Tekeli-li! recalling 
the cryptic Aramaic words of doom on the wall in the book of Daniel: Mene 
mene tekel upharsin, “You have been weighed and found wanting!” It is 
important here to note that Poe relies upon the cryptic aspect of these words to 
bear his message, not their lexical, formal meaning: that is, what matters is 
their sound. The idea that a terrible whirlpool at the end of the earth plunges 
into a subterrene Otherworld inhabited by superior and not necessarily 
friendly beings has been the stuff of fantastic, mystical theories for two 
centuries: Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s novel The Coming Race has these beings 
from below, with their ultimate weapon, a force called by the invented word 
vril, poised to emerge, invade, and subjugate the sunlit realms of this planet.* 
Poe’s Pym has a precursor with a Near Eastern connection of direct interest to 
us: it follows closely Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, a long 
narrative poem about a doomed Antarctic expedition, in which the surviving 
sailor—accursed for his horrible, unmotivated murder of an albatross—is 
pursued by a spirit the poet imagined after reading the medieval account of the 
exorcism at Constantinople of an Armenian-speaking demon.° 

Cultural contacts are not unidirectional arrows, and sometimes indeed 
circle back to their remote sources rather like whirlpools: so in 1857, an 
abridged Western Armenian version of Pym, based upon the French of 
Baudelaire, was published by the Vienna Mekhitarists. They labored for a 
sophisticated and eclectic readership interested in the Romantics and in tales 
of adventure and of moral edification. For the same year saw a translation into 
Armenian of George Gordon Lord Byron’s The Prisoner of Chillon by 
Movsés Zohrapean of Arc‘ax at Shemakhi,’° and the last Classical Armenian 
edition, at Tiflis (then the cultural capital of the Eastern Armenians), of the 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1980), addresses the specific feature of aegyptomania. This 
writer’s unpublished lecture series “The Near East in the Mind of America” (National 
Association for Armenian Studies and Research, Belmont, MA, 2002) also explored the 
interests of such American Renaissance thinkers as Emerson and Thoreau in Armenia and 
Iran. 

Jeffrey J. Kripal, Mutants and Mystics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011), pp. 34- 
36. Kripal points out that Herman Melville got from Poe’s account of a great white whale, 
Mocha Dick his idea for Moby Dick. That oceanic prose work, which in Bend Sinister 
Vladimir Nabokov insightfully calls a poem, is also replete with references to the ancient 
Near East. 

° See James R. Russell, “A Scholium on Coleridge and an Armenian Demon,” JSAS 10 
(1998,1999 [2000]), pp. 63-71. 

OH. [=Fr.] Ep‘rem.V. C‘agitean, trans., [no author], Nandugedc‘i Art‘ur Kordon Bimin 
pataharnera (The incidents of Arthur Gordon Pym of Nantucket) (Vienna: Mxit‘areanc‘ 
tparan, 1857): see the descriptions in Gevorg V. Abgaryan, ed., Hay girk‘ 1851-1900 
t‘vakannerin (The Armenian Book in the Years 1851-1900). Hay grk‘i matenagitut‘yun 
(Bibliology of the Armenian Book) (Erevan: Girk‘, 1999), pp. 44-45, nos. 555, 562. 
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nearly millennium-old miscellany “The History of the City of Bronze”, with 
its legend of a metropolis of death in the distant wastes inhabited by 
automata—a tale with a certain kinship to Coleridge and Poe, jafter all.'’ It was 
a moment in Armenian history of rapid innovation and progress, in the context 
of an ancient and unbroken cultural heritage—a point in its literature at which 
a modern adventure story could rub shoulders with an ancient travel narrative 
without the sense of dissonance or discontinuity. 

Though Poe was slow to be appreciated in his native America, not least 
because his life and work both offended the standards of Victorian propriety, 
the French poet Charles Baudelaire recognized his genius and appreciated his 
unusual art instantly. And it was from the latter’s essay and translations into 
French that Western Armenian writers, many of them studying at European 
universities and settling in Constantinople, quickly learnt of the American 
visionary. English was not then the international language of culture and 
commerce that it has since become, and Poe’s readership, by virtue of his 
language, would then have been limited and provincial; \s0 Baudelaire’s 
discovery was doubly fortunate. Pre-Revolutionary Eastern! Armenians also 
studied in Europe and Russia, and read Poe in French on in the Russian 
translations of the Symbolist poet Konstantin Dmitrievichl Bal’mont. The 
latter was born near Vladimir on 15 June 1867, fled Russia after the 
Revolution, and died in exile in Nazi-occupied Paris on 23 December 1942.” 
Poe’s bells, now Kolokola, were to clang and thunder in Russian music, too, 
long before Phil Ochs could ring them on the poet’s familiar soil. Sergei 
Vasilievich Rakhmaninov, who was born at Semyonoyo, near Great 
Novgorod, on 1 April 1873, composed his choral symphony “The Bells” in 
1913, using Bal’mont’s translation. He emigrated from Russia a few months 
after the October Revolution of 1917, composing very little thereafter. The 
symphony was published in 1920.'? Rakhmaninov, like Bal’mont, died in 


'' The tale seems to be based on the Mahayana Buddhist Saddharmapundarikasutra (“Lotus 
Sutra of the Good Law”), which may have originated in Iranian Central] Asia. The tale was 
transmitted to Armenia and written down ca. AD 1000, with many subsequent revisions and 
recensions. The intermediary stages would have been Manichaean and Muslim. The Lotus 
Sutra seems to have been receptive to Western didactic story-telling, too; for it re-interprets 
the parable of the Prodigal Son of Christian scripture. See James R. Russell, “The Cross and 
the Lotus: The Armenian Mediaeval Miscellany The City of Bronze,” Soudavar Memorial 
Lecture, Univ. of London, 1 Feb. 2008, published in Vesta Curtis and Sarah Stewart, eds., The 
Rise of Islam. The Idea of Iran, vol. 4 (London: I.B. Tauris, 2009), pp. 71-81; and James R. 
Russell, “The Tale of the Bronze City in Armenian,” in Thomas Sampelian and Michael 
Stone, eds., Medieval Armenian Culture. University of Pennsylvania Armenian Texts and 
Studies 6 (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1984), pp. 250-261. 

2 See Joan Delaney Grossman, Edgar Allan Poe in Russia: A Study in Legend and Literary 
Influence (Wiirzburg: Jal Verlag, 1973); Russian trans. Maria A. waren Edgar 


Allan Po v Rossii (St. Petersburg: Akademicheskii Proekt, 1998). 
'3 The focus on bells themselves in the choral symphony was new; but’ the use of bells in 
Russian music was not. One recalls just two famous examples: the coronation scene in 
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exile, and only a year after the poet, on 28 March 1943 in California. Now let 
us look at the poem itself. 


The Bells 
Edgar Allan Poe 
I 


Hear the sledges with the bells- 

Silver bells! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 

While the stars that oversprinkle 

All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells- 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


II 


Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden bells! 

What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 

How they ring out their delight! 

From the molten-golden notes, 

And in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 

To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 


Modest Musorgsky’s opera Boris Godunov, and the 18/2 Overture of Pyotr Il’ich 
Tchaikovsky. There is a long and rich tradition of bell ringing in Russia: fine bells are cast at 
Novgorod, and legend has it that the faithful can hear the bells of sunken Kitezh ringing. 
There is in Armenia a similar legend about sunken AréeS (present day Ercig) on the north 
shore of Lake Van; see James R. Russell, “The Shrine Beneath the Waves,” RES 51 (Spring 
2007), pp. 136-156; Russian trans. “Svyatilishche pod volnami,” Rossiya XXI (2007.4), pp. 
156-196. 
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What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 

How it dwells 

On the Future! how it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 

To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells- 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Ill 


Hear the loud alarum bells- 

Brazen bells! 

What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 

How they scream out their affright! 

Too much horrified to speak, 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire, 

And a resolute endeavor, 

Now- now to sit or never, 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 

Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 

What a tale their terror tells 

Of Despair! 

How they clang, and clash, and roar! 

What a horror they outpour 

On the bosom of the palpitating air! 

Yet the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging, 

And the clanging, 

How the danger ebbs and flows: 

Yet the ear distinctly tells, 

In the jangling, 

And the wrangling, 

How the danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells- 
Of the bells- 
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Bells, bells, bells- 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 


IV 


Hear the tolling of the bells- 

Iron Bells! 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 

How we shiver with affright 

At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 

From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people- ah, the people- 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All Alone 

And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone- 
They are neither man nor woman- 
They are neither brute nor human- 
They are Ghouls: 

And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Rolls 

A paean from the bells! 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells! 

And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the paean of the bells- 

Of the bells: 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bells- 

Of the bells, bells, bells- 

To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells, 
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In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells- 

Of the bells, bells, bells: 

To the tolling of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells- 

Bells, bells, bells- 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


The structure of the poem is simple. There are four parts, with four kinds 
of bells: silver, gold, bronze, and iron. Somewhat differently arranged, these 
are the epochs of the world, an old Greek idea from an older Near Eastern 
one, a metaphor of time decaying from its pristine golden age to the harsh iron 
final epoch of blood and violence. So in a way the poem traces obliquely the 
history of the world, from Eden to Apocalypse. One expects an occult 
cosmology with ancient roots from Poe. But “The Bells” does not end in a 
maelstrom of disaster at all—and as we have seen, Poe is only too happy to 
have an iron age ring down the curtain. Instead, the poem rings, rolls, clangs, 
tinkles, in a luxury of repetitive alliterations, the pleasure of |pure sound, and 
concludes with a happy Runic rhyme. I think this coda is meant, not 
thematically, but musically, as a recapitulation of the opening jtheme, and what 
we have just read or heard are the movements of a symphony. Now, music has 
often been called a language, but one in which one cannot make a statement 
susceptible to translation. Poe seems to have forced his language into the 
procrustean semantic limitations, then, of music—the poem does not actually 
say anything, by the standards of poetic speech. The translatable aspect of the 
poem really doesn’t matter, and can be reduced to this: the silver bells are 
happy, the golden ones are passionate, the bronze ones are frightened, and the 
iron ones are sad. Now these feelings are not thoughts for which words are 
needed, though we can of course verbalize them as we |'wish—they are 
primary, animal emotions that are pre-linguistic and can be physically 
expressed without benefit of language at all. Bells are used in| fact to chime at 
weddings, to sound alarms, to toll at funerals: with their metallic tongues, they 
are the musical instruments that come most closely to making|actual linguistic 
statements, albeit ones that, as I have suggested, we do not require language 
for. That is a very enticing idea all by itself, considering its implications for 
the signifier-signified problem. But it was particularly attractive to the 
Symbolists, an artistic movement of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
They sought in words, music, and painting to explore just such regions of the 
senses where the semantic and the phonetic, the human and the natural worlds, 
elusively and ineluctably meet, in regions of colors in between those of the 
spectrum, at times in between night and day, in places hinted at, at the edge of 
one’s field of vision. So the tower of “The Bells” properly rose over the 
imaginal temple of Bal’mont and the other heirs of Baudelaire 
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2. THE ALARUM: SEVAG, TERYAN, AND CH‘ARENTS‘ 


Rupen Sevag (né Chilingirian)'* was born at Silivri near Constantinople in 
1885; after graduating from the Berberian school in the capital he went to 
Lausanne to study medicine. Following the revolution of 1908 he and his 
friends founded the newspaper Surhandak (“The Courier”); he worked also 
for the newspaper Azatamart (“Freedom Struggle”) of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, the Dasnakc ‘ut ‘iun. This trajectory of remarkable 
social and geographical mobility is not unusual for talented Western 
Armenian artists and intellectuals in the decades before the Genocide. Sevag 
is a fine lyric poet, his Armenian limpid and flowing; his sentiments, gentle 
and noble. This poem, with an almost liturgical refrain recalling the 
Beatitudes, expresses a simple joy in the beauty of nature that one finds 
particularly in the lyrics of Sevag’s contemporary, Misak‘ Medzarents‘ (1886- 
1908). And in two verses— lines 5-6— Sevag seems to have decided to evoke 
the evanescence of the ship on the sea by eschewing as best he could the hard 
and heavy affricates in which Armenian abounds, striving for a liquid 
vocalism marked by two hiatuses (marked in bold type): G’anéana navan 
herraga,/ Lijan yeraz m’é, ga u ch‘aga. 


NIGHTFALL 


Night has fallen, cloudless, infinite. 

What subtle name to its ten thousand crystals 
May I give this holy space of dream? 

O! the beatitude of living. 


The far-off ship into nonexistence recedes. 
The lake is a dream, it is and it isn’t. 

And the watery whisper is its sole witness, 
O! beatitude of whispering. 


Above, a thousand stars, a thousand lights below: 
Souls stirring half in shadow, 

Rock and stream and plant converse: 

O! beatitude of earthly things. 


'4 4 note on transliteration: I have transliterated here Modern Western and Eastern Armenian 
here as their respective speakers pronounce those dialects, and have done so in both cases in a 
simplified form to enable readers who are not specialists in the language to have a sense of its 
sound— a paramount consideration with the kind of poetry considered here. So, for two 
different poets, one from Constantinople and the other from Erevan, sharing the same nom de 
plume, one writes Sevag (Western) and Sevak (Eastern). For Classical Armenian, and in the 
citation of bibliographic references, I have employed the standard Hiibschmann-Meillet 
system of transcription. 
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And the chapel, limpid, rings, 
Here below the hoary trees 
In this sweetness’ plenitude, 
O! its petrified beatitude.'° 


Like many Armenian students abroad, he was lonely and lovelorn, and 
adopted a tragic, romantic persona, fancying himself in several poems a 
suffering knight:'° 


THE KNIGHT’S SONG 


See! He has saddled his gray: 
The golden saddle astride, 

Proud and silent goes the knight. 
But tell ye, Whither does he ride? 


His proud mount like a young lass prances; 

The dawn is a parliament of flowers. 

Invisible, the choir of a thousand birds is chanting— 
But say ye, Whither does the knight go? 


'S The Western Armenian text, from Alek‘sandr T‘op‘é‘yan, ed., Ruben Sevak, Erker (Works) 
(Erevan: Sovetakan grot, 1985), p. 155: 


KISHERN ICHAV 


Kishern ichav anamb, anhun, 
Pyur pyureghe inch‘ nurp bahun, 
Akh! abrelu yerchangut ‘yun... 


G’aneana navn herraga: 
Lijn yeraz m’e, ga u ch‘ga, 
Churi shshunchn e log vega, 
Shshnchelu yerchangut ‘yun. 


Vern hazar asdgh, varn hazar luys, 
Gisasdverin mech hokehuyz 

Ge khosagts ‘in k‘ar, vedag, puys: 
Akh! ireru yerchangut ‘yun... 


U ge tsayne madurrn hsdag: 

Sa dzeruni dzarrerun dag, 

Ays k‘aghts ‘rut‘yan mech povantag 
K‘aranalu yerchangut ‘yun... 

'6 Arm. text in T‘op‘é‘yan, Erker, p. 132. 
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Where are the handsome soldiers all? 
Does our awesome warrior ride to war? 
No. He is wounded to his very soul. 
Tell ye, Whither does the knight go? 


Now he has gained the rocky crest. 

He shields his face with iron gauntlet: 
Impassioned down his horse is plunging. 
The noble knight is going to his death. 


Very moving, with shades perhaps of Poe’s “Eldorado.” But Sevag, a 
handsome and pleasant man, did not have to pine very long. He was married 
to a beautiful young woman and gave up his narcissistic reveries. Events in 
the outer world, too, swept aside the romantic pose of self-pity. The Adana 
massacres of 1909, coming less than a year after the Ottoman revolution, 
shocked Armenians who had believed, perhaps naively, in the reformist 
promise of multicultural brotherhood. The grieving, angry poems of Sevag’s 
Karmir girk‘a (“The Red Book”) can be compared to Siamant‘o’s similarly- 
titled cycle Karmir lurer barekamés (“Red News from My Friend”);'’ and his 
poem Verjin hayera (“The Last Armenians”) of that year was darkly 
prophetic. It would seem others felt intimations of catastrophe, for in the 
Summer of 1913 the Eastern Armenian Symbolist poet Vahan Teryan (1885- 
1920) was to write, “Could I really be the last poet,/ Last singer of my land?/ 
Is it death, perhaps, or sleep/ That has encompassed you, shining Nairi?” 
(Mite verjin poetn em yes/ Verjin yergich‘n im yerkri:/ Mahn e ardyok‘, t‘e 
ninja k‘ez/ Patel, paytsarr Nairi?)"* 

After obtaining his medical degree, Sevag returned to Constantinople in 
May 1914 with his young German wife Helene (née Apell) and their son 
Levon. When war broke out in August of that year he was conscripted as a 
military doctor and served in the Ottoman army at Canakkale (i.e., Gallipoli, 
site of the bloodiest battle of the war). On 24 April 1915 many of his friends 
were among the 250-odd Armenian leaders and intellectuals arrested in the 
capital, as the wheels of the Genocide began to turn. Sevag expected arrest 
daily, but perhaps his utility in the war effort was responsible for the delay. He 
was detained only on 22 June of that year and was deported to Cankiri, where 
several of his literary colleagues arrested earlier had been concentrated. There 
he continued to practice medicine, while his wife sought German diplomatic 


"7 Peter Balakian and Nevart Yaghlian, trs., Bloody News from My Friend: Poems by 
Siamanto, Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1996, with a superb introduction by the poet 
and scholar Prof. Peter Balakian, is the only volume in English that does justice to the poetry 
of this period of catastrophe. 

'8 Vach‘e Partizuni, ed., Vahan Teryan, Erkerizofovacu (Collected Works) (Erevan: 
Haypethrat, 1960), vol. 1, p. 235. Nairi is here a poetic name for Armenia that Ch‘arents‘ was 
to adopt; see below. 
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intervention for his release. In his last telegram he wrote to her that he was 
being sent to Ayas together with the poet Daniel Varuzhan. It Would seem that 
even after a short sojourn in his remote place of exile hi$ diligence and 
kindness as a physician had won him the devotion of his) many Muslim 
patients, one of whom warned him that a trap had been lald and he must 
convert to Islam and marry the man’s daughter to escape death| Sevag brushed 
the warning aside, and told the good-hearted Turk that he was already a family 
man. Perhaps he was unable to comprehend how the governnent could want 
to kill a person not only harmless, but so obviously useful. | 

That same day the Armenian prisoners were taken away, and a Kurdish 
band led by the local operatives of the ruling Committee of Union and 
Progress party ambushed the deportees on the road: they tortured and 
mutilated them before killing them all. On 2 September the Turkish 
authorities, who had received official notification of Sevag’s death on 30 
August, requested that the Germans remove Helene to Germany. She refused 
to budge, but when on 11 September she learnt of his murder, she left with her 
family for Switzerland within hours. Turkey’s wartime ally Germany rejected 
her further protests, abandoning the elaborate charade of treating the 
premeditated murder as a tragic incident of wartime chaos, and in the end she 
wrote this to the rulers of her native country: “If you love God, use every 
ounce of energy to confront the lying accusations being made [against the 
Armenians by the Turks]. Try to save whatever you can save by employing 
the most definite resolve. If you do not make use of every possibility in your 
power, the blood of innocent women, children, the sick and |the elderly will 
ascend to the heavens and damn Germany.” Helene then/ applied to the 
Armenian Bureau in Lausanne, requesting Armenian citizenship. She died at 
the end of 1967 without ever teaching her two children a|single word of 
German. Levon passed away in 2005; Shamiram, who was bor at 
Constantinople just before her father’s arrest, was still alive in 2009 when the 
great scholar and historian Prof. Taner Akcam interviewed her,'? 

Sevag had written two poems about the massacres of Armenians in which 
he employed the image of bells. “Bells, bells!” (Zankagner, zankagner!) has 
been anthologized several times; but “The Alarm Bells” (Ahazangera) was 
published posthumously in the journal Sant‘ (1918.2, p. 18), and was first 
anthologized only in 1985. Here are both poems.” 


'? See Taner Akcam, “The Chilingirian Murder: A Case Study from the 1915 Roundup of 
Armenian Intellectuals,” Holocaust and Genocide Studies 25.1 (Spring 2011), pp. 127-143. I 
am indebted for this reference to Marc Mamigonian, Academic Director of|NAASR, Belmont, 
MA. 

20 The Western Armenian text, T‘op‘é‘yan, Erker, pp. 106-108: 


ZANKAGNER, ZANKAGNER! 


Zangakner, pari, pari zankagner! 
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BELLS, BELLS! 


Bells, kind bells! 


What thing has stopped your tolling tongues? 


Inch‘ pan gasets‘uts‘ tser kuzhgan lezun, 
Khosk‘ yellel g’uze aryune vazun... 
Ge Irrek‘, pari, pari zankagner? 


Arteok‘ tser mist‘ik‘ hakakn aruyre, 
Ur geghev badets‘ aghot‘k‘i p‘oshin, 
Yev ur g’erazer khungi kolorshin, 
Heghagardz ts‘aven: anzor, ge Irre? 


Voch‘! Tser taravor hokin bghntsi 

Vor shad, shad hajakh deser e Parin 
Haght‘evadz Ch‘aren— ayzhm ir parparrin 
U ir Asdudzuyn vra ge gasgadzi... 


Art, ur ek‘ ch‘k‘nagh khosdumner khach‘in, 
Yeghpayrut‘yan zur parparrner, ur ek‘? 
Gerag ge p‘skhe hoghn amenurek’... 
Kedern aryunov, tiagov g’urrch‘in... 


U g’iyna ayn vor ge dznge vakhov, 

Zi t‘urn aveli artar e Khach‘en: 

Zi gyank‘n anonts‘ e miayn vor k‘ach en: 
Anonts‘ vor g’abrin urishin mahov. 


Vorovhedev terr herru e orn ayn, 
Yerp kayln u karrnug sirov aradzin... 
T‘e abril g’uze karre noradzin: 
Bedk‘ e agrrav sre lrrelyayn. 


Lurr ek‘, zankagner, Asdvadzn e merrer. 
Kuyzh dvek‘ vaghvan: ir hasge merrav. 
Kuyzh dvek‘ Hayun: zi azke merrav. 
Zankagner, dzerug, pari zankagner... 


Inch‘bes g’uzei tserin baranin 

Gakhvil u ts‘nts‘el yergat‘ pazugov. 
Anonk‘ vor ingan pyurov, k‘ove k‘ov, 
Tser ghoghanchin hed, lalu bedk‘ unin... 


Hokiis hazar, khul ghoghanchnerov 
Korrats‘ek‘, zanker, u gadaghoren 
Kahavizhets‘ek‘ tser yergat‘ t‘arren, 
Urge miayn lal kidts‘ak‘ tarerov... 


O, ghoghanchets‘ek‘, Asdvadzn e merrer!.. 
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The blood, flowing, wants to cry out! 
Why, good bells, are you still? 


Could your mystic breath exhaled by bronze 
Encrusted with the dust of prayer 

Where the smoke of incense slept, 

Struck strengthless by this sudden pain be stilled? 


No! Your age-old, bronze-forged soul 
That again and again has beheld Good 
By Evil vanquished, now doubts 

Its voice, and doubts its God as well. 


Where are you then, sweet promises of the Cross? 
Where have you gone, O vain fraternal talk? 
Everywhere the earth is vomiting blood. 

The rivers are swollen with corpses and gore... 


And whoever bends his knee in fear, but falls: 
For the drawn sword is truer than the Cross, 
Since life is for the brave alone, 

For those who live by another’s death. 


For the day is yet far off 

When wolf and lamb together graze in love. 
If the newborn lamb wishes to survive 

He must sharpen in secret his fangs. 


You are silent, O bells: God is dead. 

Toll for the morrow: its harvest is dead. 
Toll for the Armenian: his nation is dead. 
Bells, agéd, kind bells... 


How I wanted from your rope 

To hang and shake you with an iron arm: 
The fallen tens of thousands, row on row, 
Need your tolling for their howl. 


My soul’s thousand hollow peals 
Thunder forth, O bells, and savage 
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Plunge down from your nest of iron 
Where for ages you know only how to sob, 
And let your clangor well the death of God. 


Lausanne, 2 June 1909. 
THE ALARM BELLS 


Night of blood, the scenes and recollections}... 
Again this night, this night of torments, 
Bursting from within my sick soul’s walls, 
Clangs the tolling bell’s dark song. 


They are the bells of alarm, whose wild 
And awful black and brazen sobs 

Of catastrophe and of death’s dire tidings 
Thunder anew within my fevered skull. 


Ringing, lamentation, bitter cries, 

Shrieks and curses, and a mad exulting, 

And from the midst of the demented groaning 
Sounds the depthless terror’s bell. 


From the reddened plains, red with corpses strewn, 
Can you not tell— the deceitful 

Packs of dogs all sated on our flesh, their 

Horrid snarling as night falls? 


Can you not see, O so very far away, 

On the horizon all scarlet in the conflagration 
The lordly, godly, dominating 

Domes that rise, decreeing death? 


My eyes again see only red: 

The last deep sighs heaved from breasts, 

Heaped together, the dead and the dying, 

And the cawing of the teeming pitch-black crows. 


They ring out the alarm: in gloom, I listen. 

They ring out the alarm whose unspeakable tale is without an end. 
And out of my sickened soul’s walls, penned 

This night, they swell and burst and ring again.” 


7! Western Armenian text in T‘op‘¢‘yan 1985, pp. 169-170: 
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In the first poem, Sevag’s bells toll for the victims of a real, not an 
imagined, apocalypse, and his language is starkly descriptive rather than 
musical. Yet his imagery and message are phantasmagoric, a blasphemous 
inversion of the Christian past. It is not the meek, but the violent, that are to 
inherit the earth. For the lion to lay down with the lamb, the latter must grow 
fangs. The bell’s tongue is like a gallows where the poet wants to hang and 
swing, and the last peal will be the sound of the bell falling ak its collapsing 


tower. In the second poem, the bells toll maddeningly wi 


hin the poet’s 


fevered brain, the sound itself summoning a strongly chromatic landscape of 
nightmare: the bells drive the poet insane. The use of tolling bells to 
symbolize historical disaster was not unique to Armenian poetry in the period. 
The modern Hebrew poet Shaul Tchernichovsky (1875-1943), a contemporary 


AHAZANKERE 


Aryuni kidzer, badgerner, husher'!... 
Noren ays kisher,— danjank ‘i kisher— 
Hivant hokiis baderun mechen 
Ghoghanchi khavar yerker ge hnch‘en. 


Ahazankern en, ur irents‘ vayri 

U ahegh u mut‘ lalyunn aruyri 

Vor egherrnoren, mahakuzhoren, 
Dentod kangis dag ge korran noren. 


Ghoghanche... Voghpi, aghekharsh lalu, 
Jich ‘i, anedzk ‘i,— vayrak alelu— 

U harrach ‘neru mechen khelahegh 
Sarsap ‘i anhun ghighanchn e ahegh. 


Tiadzadzg garmir, garmir tashderen, 
Tuk‘ ch‘ek‘ imanar davajanoren 
Mezmov hap ‘rats ‘adz shan vohmagneru 
Verchaluysin tem vorrnume ahargu... 


U ch‘ek‘ denser, akh! herrve herru 
Artehov garmir horizonneru 

Vera dirapar, u asdvadzapar 
Ishkhogh kmpet‘nere mahaparparr? 


Garmir ge desnen ach‘k ‘ers noren... 
Verchin harrach ‘ner gurdzk‘eru khoren, 
Merrel, hokevark‘, guyd guyd, k‘ov k‘ovi 
Grrgrrats ‘ogh sev khumper akrravi... 


Ahazankern en, g’ungntrem drdum, 
Ahazankere, anpav, anbadum, 

Vor hivant hokvuys baderun mechen 
Noren ays kisher g’urrin, ge hnch‘en... 
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of Sevag and native of the Russian Empire, wrote a similar poem, though 
from a different point of view. In Tsarist Russia, church bells summoned 
mobs to pogroms against the Jewish communities at Easter time, so in his Ha- 
pa‘amonim (balada) (“The Bells (a ballad)”),” El ra‘am pa‘amonim—gol 
qore le-dam, “To the thunder of bells a voice calls out for blood, ” Bom-bom! 
Bom-bom! Bom-bom! Ukrainian haidamaks—willing brigands enlisted by the 
authorities like the marauding Kurds who terrorized Armenians—storm the 
town, rape, plunder, defile the synagogue, and then “over it they built a tower 
white and tall” (w-migdal lo banu lavan va-ram) with a cluster of bells. But 
one of the Lamed-vavnikim, the Thirty-six just men for whose sake God 
allows the wicked world to go on, chants Kaddish, the prayer for the dead, for 
the victims of the pogrom. And Amen, the bells ring in response. The priest 
sprinkles holy water to set the enchanted bells aright and stop their 
anomalous, autonomous ringing, but to no avail. For at the vigil for the 
Temple in the middle of every night, Shuv ne’enakh ha-pa‘amon ba-migdal 
ha-ram/ Ha-metsilot ne’enakhot gam hen/ Be-tsiltsul-yegonim, be-tsiltsul shel 
khen,/ Amen, amen, ve-amen! “Again in the tall tower sighs the bell/ And with 
him the chimes sigh as well,/ And tolling sorrows, ringing grace again:/Amen, 
Amen, Amen!” Like the Armenian writing in the wake of the Adana 
massacre, the Hebrew poet reacting to the pogroms in Kishinev, Kiev, and 
elsewhere in 1903-1905 turns Poe’s almost abstract creation into a lament for 
a real and immediate disaster. Sevag inverts the symbolism of the church bell 
in protest against the silence of God; through his invention of a mystical tale 
in balladic form, Tchernichovsky inverts the anti-Semitic overtones of 
Russian church bells, redeeming and appropriating them to the Tigqun 
khatsot, the midnight vigil. It is an unwished-for irony that for both peoples 
these horrors, experienced only on the eve of World War I, were but the 
prelude to the greater catastrophes of a dark century. 

In the wake of the Armenian Genocide a republic was forged in the sliver 
of the country Russian rule had protected from the slaughter. In 1921, after a 
civil war, Armenia became a Communist republic that was to share all the 
triumphs and disasters of the newly born Soviet Union. The bard of this new 
era was Yeghishe Ch‘arents‘, born Soghomonyan at Kars, Western Armenia, 
in 1897. Ch‘arents‘ was fascinated by Poe and by the irrational, the power of 
Eros: he read Freud, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud. He entitled a late poem 
Ulyalum, the Russian form of the name of Poe’s poem “Ulalume”—he did not 
know English, so we may be certain he read Poe’s poems, including “The 
Bells,” in Bal’mont’s Russian translation. (See Appendix) In recent years, as 
the poet’s hidden private papers have been discovered, deciphered, and 
published, we have learnt more and more of the creative inner life of a man 
who had outwardly come to personify the new Communist culture of Armenia 


?2 Text and translation in Ruth Finer Mintz, ed. and tr., Modern Hebrew Poetry: A Bilingual 
Anthology (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968), pp. 66-71. 
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but who simultaneously lived within the spiritual heritage of ‘St. Gregory of 
Narek and the artistic world of the Eastern and Western Armefiian Symbolists 
Vahan Teryan and Misak‘ Medzarents‘. Though as a spokesman for the new, 
proletarian Armenia he derided the bourgeois ARF and its nationalism,” he 
also loved Varuzhan, Siamant‘o, and Sevag. Through the 1930s the Stalinist 
dictatorship tightened its hold on the country, and rea) who had been 
director of the Transcaucasian Publishing House, a leading light of the new 
Union of Soviet Writers, chair of various Armenian and All-Union publication 
committees, a man whose portrait followed directly those of Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khanjyan (the Armenian Party Secretary) in Soviet Armenia’s 1932 
Yearbook, was gradually ostracized from the literary and cultural life of the 
nation. He wrote many of his last works alone, in a kind of delirium or trance- 
like state induced partly by morphine, partly by loneliness and terror. He was 
arrested in the great purge and murdered in Erevan in November 1937. 

Ch‘arents‘’ immediate literary precursor was Vahan Teryan; and from the 
latter’s poetic cycle Erkir Nairi (The Land of Nairi), begun in 1913 and 
continued over ten years, he inherited the idea of calling his country by its 
ancient Urartean name to evoke a kind of magical-realist or archetypal, 
Platonic Armenia that exists through the imagination of the poet, truer than 
visible fact, and manifesting itself in the sublunar world through the medium 
of creative, literary art. By the 30s the sense of a averse between the 
actuality of the country and Ch‘arents‘’ ideal was intensified: there was the 
everyday Armenia of crude and petty cruelty and privation, of Stalinist 
cultural bloodhounds; yet hovering above it is another country, the ideal of 
which the manifestation of the late 1930s is but one fleeting and flawed, 
wounded expression. Bells ring through Teryan’s cycle, several of his poems 
can be considered here, for their own kinship with Sevag aiid with ancient 
streams of Armenian poetry and for their crucial influence of Ch‘arents‘’ 
development. 


You are not proud, my fatherland: 
You are sad, and wise. 

A brand of fire consumes you, 

A promise ancient and entrancing. 


°3 Tn the early period of Soviet history, before Stalin imposed a cultural and sexual Puritanism 
to buttress his dictatorial rule, free love and sexual promiscuity were part of the revolutionary 
ethos. The Tiflis intellectual Nikol Aghbalean, minister of culture of the first Armenian 
republic, recognized and proclaimed the talent of the young Ch‘arents‘ and arranged housing 
and a sinecure for the poet in those very lean times. After the Communist takeover Aghbalean 
fled to exile in Iran, and Ch‘arents‘ sent him in 1923 several booklets of his latest verses, 
writing several lines of affection and gratitude in dedication. Aghbalean was outraged by what 
he considered Ch‘arents‘’ sexual immodesty and vulgarity, and sent back a crudely parodic 
poem: see his embittered memoir “Elisé C‘arenc‘n u es” (Yeghishe Ch'arents‘ and I), in 
Nikol Aghbalean, Grakan-k‘nnadatakan erker (Literary and Critical Works) (Beirut: 
Hamazgayin, 1959), pp. 329-343. 
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Could it be that for that very sorrow 

I do not love you thus tenderly, 

And submit, stubborn like you, 

My fatherland, bitter and sweet. 

I was never dazzled by your laughing glory 
With its ancient, bygone shine. 

I loved you, your soul free of vengeance, 
Your soft and breaking songs, 

Your poverty so dark and still, 

Your prayers bitter and full of pain, 

The sad striking of your bells, 

And the faint lights of your monastic cells. 
(1915) 


In poem three of Teryan’s Nairi cycle, Ijnum e gishern angut‘ u mt‘in 
(Relentless and dark descents the night), 1917, the poet echoes Sevag’s 
alarms, but in his confidence also echoes the first verse, Erknér erkin, erknér 
erkir, “Labored heaven, labored earth”, of the ancient hymn of the birth of 
Vahagn, the dragon-slaying storm god (about whom Ch‘arents‘ wrote a long 
poema; and whom Narekats‘i echoes in his meditation on the semandron, as 


24 The Eastern Armenian text, from Partizuni, Erkeri zofovacu, vol. 1, p. 229: 
Du hpart ch‘es, im hayrenik‘, 
Trtum es du u imastun: 

Kizum e k‘ez mi hur knik‘, 

Mi hemayogh u hin khostum. 

Yev mit‘e ayd vshtid hamar 
Ch‘em sirum k‘ez ayspes k‘nk‘ush 
Yev khonarhvum k‘ez pes hamarr, 
O, hayrenik‘ darn u anush... 

Ch ‘eshlats ‘a khndun p ‘arrk ‘id 
Ants ‘yal u hin p ‘aylov yerbek': 
Sirets ‘i k‘ez, ank‘en hogid, 

Yev yergered meghm u bekbek, 
Kheghchut‘yuned khavar u lurr, 
Aghot‘k ‘nered darn u ts ‘avot, 
Zangaknerid zarke tekhur, 

Yev khugherid luysern aghot... 


The hin khostum, “ancient promise” echoes in Ch‘arents‘’ poem Mahvan tesil (“Vision of 
death”) of 1920, line 6 where the scaffold erected for a public execution is mi hin khostum, 
vor ankatar, drzhats t‘oghi “an ancient promise abandoned unfulfilled and betrayed,” 
Yeghishe Ch‘arents‘, ErkeriZofovacu (Collected Works) (Erevan: Academy of Sciences of 
the Armenian SSR, 1962), vol. 1, p. 321. The famous twentieth and concluding poem, Yes im 
anush Hayastani... (“I love my sweet Armenia’s...”) of Ch‘arents‘’ Tataran (“Canticle”) of 
1920-1921 (Ch‘arents‘, Erkeri Zolovacu, vol. 1, pp. 246-247), is the true heir of this poem, 
though, with its evocations of Nairian girls, huts lost in darkness, and the nation’s millennial 
wounds. 
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we shall see presently): “Tireless pilgrim, heir to the ages,/ A Nairian sad, I 
march on without haste./ Let the ill-omened night cheat with threats of alarm:/ 
The darker the gloom, the firmer is my tread./ With faith undimmed, labor, O 
my land! (yerknir im erkir) / Sacred is your way; and lofty, your crown...”25 
In the last year of his life, 1923, in the later poems of the cycl¢, Teryan writes, 
“The thin tolling of the bell/ Bewails the pains of my land”| (Barak zangaki 
zarke/ Lalis e yerkris ts‘avere) and “And those bells sobbing/ In my dying 
land—/ Do they not excite your soul/ In infinite sorrow?” (U zangern ayn 
lalagin/ Merrnogh im yerkrum/ Ch ‘en huzelu k‘o hogin/ Tkhrut‘yamb anhun). 
The echoes of Teryan carry far. As we shall see presently, Paruyr Sevak was 
to write of the Genocide, “However many words, every one a groan,/ No 
matter what the song it’s only crying;” and it would seem/he echoes here 
Teryan’s lines in the Nairi cycle, “Every thought now is but a wound;/ Every 
look, a sharpened sword./ The bloodied corpses are mute anid bare,/ Staring 
strengthless at heaven in vain”.”° 


Ch‘arents‘, steeped in Teryan, had read Sevag as well, and it would seem 
he turns to Sevag’s iteration of “The Bells”, in his Fatherland Requiem of 
1936, a work written, as Russians said in the Soviet era, “for the desk 
drawer’”:”’ 


om Partizuni, Erkeri Zolovacu , vol. 1, p. 227: Ukhtavor andul, dareri zharrang,/ Mi hek‘ 
nairts‘i gnum em ankang:/ T‘ogh guzhkan gishern ahasast dave—/ Vork‘an mut‘e sev, 
aynk‘an yes hamarr./ Yerknir im erkir havatov anmar,/ Surb e k‘o ughin yev psaked veh.. 
 Ibid., p. 228: Amen mi mitk‘ hima mi verk‘,/ Amen hayats ‘k‘ hatu mi sur, / Arnot dierh en 
hamr u merk/ Nayum erkink‘ anzor u zur. 
21 Yeghishe Ch‘arents‘, Rek‘viem hayrenakan (Fatherland Requiem), 1936, in Anahit 
Ch‘arents‘, ed., Antip ev ¢‘havak‘vac erker (Unpublished and uncollected works) (Erevan: 
Academy of Sciences of the Armenian SSR, 1983), pp. 116-122. Here is the transliterated 
text, p. 119, line 101f.: 
Zhangotvats mi zangi 

Vor ch‘uni huys andam, derr 
Nor arevi yev kyank‘i 

Yev ghoghanji kensaber. 


Akh, es gitem, vor mi mets 
Zang e vogin nayiryan 

Isk menk‘— miayn lezuner, 
Menk‘ nra dzaynn enk‘ miayn— 
Yev mezanits‘ depi mer 
Zhoghovrdi sirte kheghch 
Dzgvats en bark paranner... 


O! kheghch mardik, ayd duk‘, 
Ayd duk‘ ek‘, vor, o, ard 

Lok ach‘k‘erd ek‘ t‘art‘um 
Kangnats zangi tak ayd,— 
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That has not even the hope anymore 


Of new sun and of life, 


Of a pealing, bringing life. 


Ah, I know a great 


Bell is the soul of Nairi 


And we are but tongues, 
We are but its voice— 
And from us towards our 


People’s poor heart 
Strain burning ropes 


i 


O, poor men! It is you, 


It is you, who, Oh! now 


But blink your eyes 


Standing below that bell, 
Beneath the bell tower 


Of a monastery a thousand years old. 
You stand full of lamentation, 


Like passionless dogs, 


Zangakatan takin 
Hazaramya vank‘i— 
Kangnel ek‘ duk‘ voghbagin, 
Vorpes shner ankirk‘,— 


Zangakatan nerk‘o 

T‘ok ek‘ p‘ntrum t‘ak‘un, 
Vor vochragorts dzerrk‘ov,— 
K‘ashek‘ zangern hognats 
Hazaramya zangi 

Yev vayr t‘ap‘ek’... 

[...] angin. 


Vor mi himar hnch‘yun 
Zrahat‘ap‘ arats,— 

Voghj ashkharhi ayd ch‘un 
Dardznek‘ dasht varats, 
Vor ch‘mna el veh 

Voch‘ mi zangakatun 

Liss] 

bad 


Bayts‘ duk‘, bayts‘ duk‘, vor derr 


Voch‘ mi ban chek‘ shinel— 
Inch‘ ek‘ uzum mer veh 
Tarrapank‘its‘, shner?.. 


via O. 
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Below the bell tower; 

You seek the hidden cord, 
So that with criminal hands 
You may drag the tired bell 
A thousand years old 

And pull it down... 

[...] priceless. 


So that a stupid sound, 
Shorn of its armor, 

The whole world’s road 
You make a plain plowed 
That there no longer remain 
Not one bell tower proud, 
eal 

Es 

But you, but you who still 
Have never built any thing, 
What do you want of our 
High sufferings, you dogs?... 


Note in the poem the connecting epithet hazaramya “millennial” used of 
both vank‘ “monastery” and zang “bell,” themselves a rhyming pair, as well as 
the play on zhang “rust” and zang “bell.” We have the text of this complex 
poem only in fragments owing to the deterioration of the manuscript in its 
place of hiding, and certainly not in its complete form, since the manuscripts 
are drafts. Ch‘arents‘ has taken, I think, Sevag’s image of a man grabbing at 
the tongue of a bell and hanging from it. But here the bell is not the voice of 
the mute corpses of the victims of massacre alone. In its monastery tower it 
has grown to cosmic dimensions, becoming the voice of the people of Nairi. 
The draft is fevered, violent—let us recall that as his life was disintegrating 
Ch‘arents‘ was drinking heavily, was addicted to morphine, and had already 
before turning forty witnessed more of the dark side of ped than we might 
bear in a full lifetime. And he read Poe and died at the same age as the 
American poet. The destroyers of Armenian culture, soulless levelers, in the 
poem are trying to pull down the bell, the bell to whose invisible ropes all 
Nairians are tied. We have observed that bells can sing out emotion in a way 
that nearly breaks down the barriers between music and cao and the 
poet in turn would like to be able to sing nature, to sing beauty, to sing truth in 
a perfect and unmediated way. Hence Pushkin’s poem, “Echo,” in which the 
poet alone is the equal of pure, reverberated sound. Hence “The Bells,” hence 


too Ch‘arents‘’ great despairing lyric of 18 May 1934:”8 


*8 The Eastern Armenian text from Ch‘arents‘, Antip ev é‘havak‘vac erker,ip. 81: 
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THE LANGUAGE OF EMOTION 


The wind is chanting its plowman’s song, Horovel, horovel, ho! 


The rain enunciates the words of cold. 


My emotion-laden tongue, 
Why are you so silent now? 


Whatever it is you wish to say, 


See! With greater power than you can command, 
Outdoors by the blossoming flower is said, 


And by the crystal of the water. 


And in a young girl’s eyes 


When at a violet raptly she gazes, 


What is there left at all 


In a poem by Teryan that amazes? 


The water runs over the brim in its passion; 


The fire is a grief stained madder. 


Poet, to you will be given never 
This language of emotion. 


HUZUMNERI LEZUN 


Hovn— horovel e asum, 
Andzreve— ts ‘urt barrer:— 
Huzumnavor im lezu 

Inch ‘u es lrrel? 


Ayn, vor asel es uzum— 
Tes! k ‘ezanits ‘ zoregh— 
Drsum tsaghikn e asum, 
Yev jure byuregh. 


Yev aghjeka ach‘k‘erits ‘ 
Yerb manishkn e nayum,— 
El Teryani ergeri 

Inch‘n e hmayum?... 


Jure— hordor e huzum, 
Hure— mormok karmir. 
Huzumnavor ays lezun 
Poet, k‘ez ch‘i trvi. 


via O. P. 
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3. THE BELLS OF REBIRTH: PARUYR SEVAK. 


When Ch‘arents‘ was still a young man, a boy named Paruyr Ghazaryan 
was born 26 January 1924, in the obscure village of Chamakhchi, Soviet 
Armenia—the village now bears the name Zangakatun, “Bell Tower,” after 
his most famous work. The young Paruyr studied at Erevan and Moscow and 
wrote a dissertation that was published as a monograph on the work of the 
18th-century bard Sayat‘-Nova. He was co-editor of the two-volume critical 
edition of the complete works of the first modern Western Armenian poet, 
Bedros Tourian. Ch‘arents‘ had envisioned great editions of the Western 
Armenian poets, and had edited a few collections; this poet continued that 
great work. Paruyr wrote numerous lyrics and such Biblically-inspired long 
cycles as “Let there be light” and “Song of Songs”—and, when it was 
suggested by an elder writer that he adopt a nom de plumé, chose the pen 
name Sevak in memory of Rupen Sevag. 

In 1959, Paruyr Sevak published a poetic epic on the life of the composer 
Komitas vardapet. Komitas was a village child, educated as a priest, who 
became an ethnographer and ethnomusicologist, undoubtedly the most 
important in Armenian history. He witnessed the Genocide, went raving mad 
and ceased to work, died years later in exile, and was re-interred in Armenia. 
Sevak called his epic An/reli zangakatun (The unsilenceable bell tower), an 
obvious reference and response to Rupen Sevag’s poem discussed above. Not 
only is the bell not silenced, it rings unceasingly from a tower that shall stand 
forever; and each section is called, not a chapter, but a /ofanj\ a peal of bells. 
The book was printed in a fine edition illustrated by the fas artist Grigor 
Khanjyan (1926-2000), at a critical moment, the year 1966—that is, right after 
the popular demonstrations in Erevan marking the 50th anniversary of the 
Genocide in 1965, and just before the Soviet authorities opened in 1967 the 
Genocide memorial that stands at Tsitsernakaberd in Erevan. The book is a 
tour de force of eloquent, alliterative style, strongly declamatory in tone, 
carrying the reader in its verbal flood tide through the entire history of 
Armenian letters and music and historical catastrophe and rebirth. The lexicon 
of the poet is daunting and polyphonic, utilizing every register of Armenian 
speech, from phrases in fifth-century Classical grabar culled| from the works 
of the Golden Age to the modern dialect of the folk songs Komitas had 
transcribed. In this way Sevak endows the poem with the oceanic quality of 
Whitman and Melville: the many voices of his sea clash, and encounter each 
other, in symphony and in dissonance, within the single flood of historical 
time. It is as though a collective, millennial bell were ringing, each peal rung 
by a witness of a different age, sounding all the music of Armgnia’s history. 
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THE PEAL OF HOLOCAUST 


To stop? Why? 

It was spring. Summer was almost come 
And heaven’s firmament collapsed. 
Snow drifted over our bare heads, 

Snow like buming fire fell. 

“Tt is spring, down comes the snow” 

Our rivers shuddered, 

Like an opened vein were flowing: 
“Blood has turned to water” 

The valleys became graves; 

Tombs, the abysses 

“The water has swept our home away” 
Every rock became a silent monument; 
Every house, a furnace burning. 

“We have become birds without a nest” 
However many words, every one a groan, 
No matter what the song it’s only crying, 
“Alas, alas, and woe!” 

Against the fire, saber, sword, 

Only the plow, the spade, the hoe, 

“O child without a home” 

Our land, our native soil, 

Our country is desolation 

“Put on black, black over my blackened heart” 
A noble race of antique times 

Was done to death, did not merely die, 
“It is spring, down comes the snow...” 


a Paruyr Sevak, Anireli zangakatun (The unsilenceable bell tower) (Erevan: Hayastan, 1966), 
pp. 206-207. The text in transliterated Eastern Armenian: 


GHOGHANJ YEGHERRNAKAN 


Khangarel? Inch ‘i hamar? 
Garun er. Ch‘ekats amarr 
P‘ul yekav yerknakamar, 
Dzyun maghets ‘ mer bats ‘ glkhin, 
Dzyun maghets‘ kraki pes... 
Garun a, dzun a arel... 
Gerere mer yererman 
Hosets ‘in yeraki bes 

Arune jur a darrel... 
Dzorere shirim dardzan, 
Vihere, gerezmanots‘: 
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There is only one other book-length poem in modern Armenian literature 
comparable in both scope and artistic design to Sevak’s: Ch‘arents‘’ Girk‘ 
€anaparhi (“The Book of the Way”), published in 1933 and designed and 
illustrated by Hakob Kojoyan. Ch‘arents‘’ volume shapes a new proletarian 
and revolutionary narrative that transforms the entire sweep of Armenian 
history, the titanic and sovereign voice of the transcendent narrator co-opting 
to the purpose the native Epic of Sasun, the Divine Comedy of Dante, the life 
of the first Armenian novelist Khach‘atur Abovyan, and the episodes of the 
civil wars that followed the 1917 Revolution. It spans East and West, and 
includes responses to Goethe and Heine, encounters with Khayyam, Ferdosi, 
and Pushkin, short lyrics modeled on medieval wisdom poetf¥, and paeans to 
wine, women, and song. The poem Patgam (“Message”), in the sense of a 
prophetic pronouncement) in the Book of the Way contains a subversive, 
patriotic acrostic: “O Armenian nation, your sole salvation is in your united 
strength!” The book was consigned to the flames soon after publication. 

Kojoyan’s intricate woodcuts, executed with the perfection of style of 
such great Russian contemporaries and associates as Favorsky—the graphic 
designer whose artistry Mandelstam praises in his verses—include full-page 
compositions and rubrics at the incipit of each section, like Gospel 
manuscripts, and the larger illustrations are organized in registers like the 
narrative bas-reliefs of the Ancient Near East. But again, these record the 
millennial struggles of the workers and peasants, not the sanguinary triumphs 
of absolute monarchs. Communism was to be the end| of history; so 
Ch‘arents‘’ reclaimed both the genres of literature and of scriptural 
illumination for his retrospective and apocalypse. The work of the poet Sevak 
and the artist Khanjyan redeems the aspects of tradition that Socialism in the 
impetuous pride of its youth had derided. It begins to span the|rift between the 
reborn Soviet Armenia and the vast devastation of Western Armenia, and 
addresses the tasks of mourning and of anger. Soviet Armeniafi historiography 


Jure mer tunn a tarel... 

Amen k‘ar lurr mahardzan, 
Amen tun varrman hnots ‘, 
Bnaver havk‘ enk‘ darrel... 
Inch‘k‘an barr voghje mrmunj. 
Inch‘k‘an yerg voghje lalov: 
Zulum er, zulum, lao! 

T ‘ri dem, sri, hri 

Lok mangagh, lok bah u mach: 
Tnaver-bnaver lach!... 

Mer hoghe, mer hayrenin, 
Mer yerkirn amayets ‘av: 

Sev hagir, sevsirt mare... 
Hinavurts‘ tohmik mi azg 

Ch ‘merravy, ayl... mahats ‘av: 
Garun a, dzun a arel... 
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had shied away hitherto from facing the full enormity of the Genocide, partly 
in order not to inflame anti-Turkish feeling (though even the most ardent 
Communists must have regarded this consideration as a formality or fantasy), 
and partly in order not to cast the shadow of powerlessness and victimhood 
over the sunlit image of the confident, muscular new Armenian—the 
industrial worker and collective farmer and soldier. We can observe a similar 
process in Israel, where the chalutz, or pioneer generation sometimes 
caricatured the powerless Holocaust victim as sabon, “soap.” (The Nazis used 
the fat of dead Jews to make soap.) Only after the survivor states Armenia and 
Israel were both secure and mature were they able to integrate the past and 
present, in historical narrative and in art. 

One way Soviet Armenia accomplished this integration, recognizing the 
trauma and loss of the past while celebrating the strength and vitality of the 
present, was the erection in 1968 of a monument on the 50th anniversary of 
the battle of Sardarapat, where the army of the Republic of Armenia had 
repulsed a Turkish invasion whose purpose was to complete the genocide 
begun in the west by exterminating the Armenians of the Transcaucasus as 
well. Since the Catholicos had ordered that every church bells ring its bells to 
summon General Andranik’s citizen-army to the front, the monumental 
complex features a giant bell tower at the end of a long avenue lined with 
statues of standing eagles. The tower is flanked by recumbent winged bulls, 
with walls of narrative bas-reliefs to the side telling the story of the people’s 
war.” They embody much the same iconographic plan, indeed, as the 
horizontal narrative panels of Kojoyan’s designs for the Book of the Way of 
Ch‘arents‘. Paruyr Sevak wrote, turning the bells of Sardarapat into words 
even as Poe had done, but at the end of a very different historical journey: 


SARDARAPAT 


When no escape or remedy remains, 
Madmen then will find a way. 

Thus rose and dawned and blazed the sun 
Of the great fight at Sardarapat we won: 


Bells, ring out! 

Summon the sacred heroes with your shout! 
From Sardarapat, from this hallowed wall, 
O ye generations yet to come— 

Know yourselves all. 


3° Both the Genocide and Sardarapat memorial complexes, including the wall of bas reliefs, 
are illustrated in the trilingual album Kari simfonia (A Symphony in Stone) (Moscow: 
Progress, 1974), pp. 142-149. 
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On the plain of Avarayr we strove,”! 
And here a moment of repose 

We took, to render up our souls 

At the battlements of Sardarapat below. 


But we have not fallen. Here we stand, 

We will return and have not lain to rest. 
When the bells ring out to sound the alarm, 
That we requite our soul’s debt yet again.” 


Paruyr Sevak outlived his namesake by a little over a decade; his great 
precursor Ch‘arents‘, by a few years: Sevak and his wife were killed in a car 
crash in Armenia on 18 June 1971. Their children survived.) The accident is 
generally believed to have been planned by the Soviet secret police, the KGB. 
The song composed almost instantly to the words of “Sardarapat” had 
become, like Sevak’s poem “Erevan-Erebuni,” which commemorates the 
2750th anniversary of the founding of the city, an unofficial anthem. The bells 


3! The Armenian Christian armies under the command of St. Vardan Mamikonean faced the 
forces of the Sasanian king Yazdagird II in 451, resisting Iran’s demand that the nation 
forsake its faith and return to Zoroastrianism. Among the major works of the artist Grigor 
Khanjyan is a vast tapestry, Vardananc‘, 1985, which hangs now in the Veharan, the 
residence at Echmiadzin of the Catholicos. It portrays the battle, with various great men of 
Armenian history among the luminous warriors pressed from every side by the dark hordes. 
Among the heroes, destined for martyrdom, are Komitas, Ch‘arents‘, and Sevak. See Nona 
Step‘anyan, ed., Grigor Xancyan (Erevan: Graber, 2007). 

2 The Armenian text: 

Sardarapat 


Yerb ch‘i mnum yelk‘u char 
Khent‘er en gtnum hnar. 
Ayspes tsagets ‘, aregakets ‘ 
Saradarapati marte mets. 


Zanger, ghoghanjek ‘! 

Srbazan k‘ajerin kanch‘ek‘ 

Ays ardar patits‘. 

Serundner duk‘ dzez chanach ‘ek‘ 
Saradarapatits ‘. 


Avarayrits ‘jank‘ arrank‘ 

Aystegh mi pah kang arrank‘, 

Vor shunch ‘ arrats shunch ‘ernis tank‘ 
Sardarapati patin tak. 


Bayts‘ menk‘ ch‘enkank‘, menk‘ misht kank‘, 
Menk‘ ch‘hangank‘, derr ke gank': 

Yerb tan zange, ahazange, 

Vor mer hogu partk‘e tank’. 
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of Sardarapat have become Armenia’s Liberty Bell, their message a very 
contemporary one, of freedom and defiance. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, in Poe’s homeland, other battles for 
freedom—for Blacks, for women, for gays—were also being fought. A bard in 
the line of Poe and Whitman and Woody Guthrie, a Jewish poet and 
songwriter from Minnesota named Bob Zimmerman had taken the pen name 
Dylan after the Welsh poet, and written this ballad: 


THE CHIMES OF FREEDOM 


Far between sundown’s finish an’ midnight's broken toll /We ducked 
inside the doorway, thunder crashing. /As majestic bells of bolts struck 
shadows in the sounds,/ Seeming to be the chimes of freedom flashing ./ 
Flashing for the warriors whose strength is not to fight,/ Flashing for the 
refugees on the unarmed road of flight/ An’ for each an’ ev’ry underdog 
soldier in the night/ An’ we gazed upon the chimes of freedom flashing. / In 
the city's melted furnace, unexpectedly we watched/ With faces hidden as the 
walls were tightening/ As the echo of the wedding bells before the blowin’ 
rain/ Dissolved into the bells of the lightning / Tolling for the rebel, tolling 
for the rake/ Tolling for the luckless, the abandoned an’ forsaked / Tolling for 
the outcast, burnin’ constantly at stake /An’ we gazed upon the chimes of 
freedom flashing. / Through the mad mystic hammering of the wild ripping 
hail / The sky cracked its poems in naked wonder / That the clinging of the 
church bells blew far into the breeze/ Leaving only bells of lightning and its 
thunder./ Striking for the gentle, striking for the kind/ Striking for the 
guardians and protectors of the mind/ An’ the poet an the painter far behind 
his rightful time / An’ we gazed upon the chimes of freedom flashing. / In the 
wild cathedral evening the rain unraveled tales/ For the disrobed faceless 
forms of no position/ Tolling for the tongues with no place to bring their 
thoughts/ All down in taken-for granted situations/ Tolling for the deaf an’ 
blind, tolling for the mute / For the mistreated, mateless mother, the mistitled 
prostitute/ For the misdemeanor outlaw, chased an’ cheated by pursuit / An’ 
we gazed upon the chimes of freedom flashing. / Even though a clouds’s 
white curtain in a far-off corner flashed / An’ the hypnotic splattered mist was 
slowly lifting/ Electric light still struck like arrows, fired but for the ones / 
Condemned to drift or else be kept from drifting/ Tolling for the searching 
ones, on their speechless, seeking trail / For the lonesome-hearted lovers with 
too personal a tale / An’ for each unharmful, gentle soul misplaced inside a 
jail / An’ we gazed upon the chimes of freedom flashing. / Starry-eyed an’ 
laughing as I recall when we were caught/ Trapped by no track of hours for 
they hanged suspended/ As we listened one last time an’ we watched with 
one last look / Spellbound an’ swallowed ‘til the tolling ended/ Tolling for the 
aching whose wounds cannot be nursed/ For the countless confused, accused, 
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misused, strung-out ones an’ worse/ An’ for every hung-up person in the 
whole wide universe / An’ we gazed upon the chimes of freedom flashing. *° 


4. THE MYSTICAL AND EXEGETICAL BELL THAT IS NOT A BELL. 


And with Bob Dylan’s song it would seem our road had ended. But nearly 
every subject an Armenologist studies enforces a consideration of the longue 
durée, and with Armenia the duration is nearly always very long. For all they 
imbibed of Poe, of Symbolism, of Communism, the Armenian poets drank of 
older, deeper springs as well, even when they wrote of bells. The Armenian 
highland was a cradle of metallurgy, so bells big and small have rung in 
Armenia since time immemorial. The sound of the k‘shots‘ (in English 
liturgical terminology, the fan or flabellum) accompanies the Divine Liturgy. 
This is a descendant of the ancient sistrum: a silver disk under a foot wide, 
engraved with cherubs; little round bells, often twelve in number, are attached 
to its rim.*° Little bells, boZoz-ner, were attached to the necks of pack animals 
in caravans from time immemorial, and the poet Misak‘ Medzarents‘ wrote of 
their sound along the paths leading down into his native village. Tambourines 
and cymbals were common in ancient music making— as we shall see 
presently, a mystical poet noted this approvingly. Armenian zangak, “bell”, is 
a loan-word from Middle Iranian; while cncfay, “cymbal,” i# Aramaic.*° The 
latter has great alliterative possibilities—one observes that it is a fair partner 
to Poe’s “tintinnabulation’—and it produces such rich compounds as 
cnctajayn, /tsntsghadzayn/, “cymbal-voiced”. Another Armenian word for 
bell, Anc‘ak (“sounder”), is native: the political party of that;name fashioned 
itself after the Russian reformer Alexander Herzen’s journal, Kolokol, “The 


33 See Bob Dylan, Lyrics: 1962-1985 (New York: Knopf, 2000), pp. 1321133. My friend the 
Dylanologist, Arménisant, and Joyce scholar Marc Mamigonian, to whonj I owe innumerable 
insights and priceless bibliographical help over the years, reminded me of Dylan’s song when 
we were discussing bells, Poe, Armenia, and America. 
4 Nathaniel Spear, Jr., A Treasury of Archaeological Bells (New York: Hastings House, 
1978), pp. 110-113 (figs. 118-122), discusses a number of bronze horse bells from Urartu 
(Hebrew Ararat, Ch‘arents‘’ Nairi), the kingdom whose language preced¢d Armenian on the 
Plateau. One is modeled after a two-story, domed, windowed tower. These are from Alishar 
and Karmir Blur; and two have the inscription Argisti uriS}i, i.e., from the armory or treasury 
of king Argishti. Similar bells are known from— and illustrated in bas-relief on the necks of 
horses at—Persepolis, several centuries later. Urartean architects seem |to have worked in 
Iran; and Armenia became a satrapy of the Achemenids. Numerous other horse bells of the 
early first millennium BC have been found on the territory of Georgia and Ossetia, just north 
of Armenia in the Caucasus. The only time the Hebrew word for bell, |pa ‘amon, as in the 
poem cited above, is found in the Bible, in the book of Exodus, it is part of a list of items to 
be worn by the High Priest, thus the size of a horse bell again. 
3 Bp. Tiran Nersoyan, Pataragamatoyc‘ (Divine Liturgy) (New York, Delphic Press, 1950), 
. 248. 
Ke This goes into Arabic, in turn, as zill, hence Turkish zilci, “cymbal-maker,” hence Avedis 
Zildjian, the Armenian name known and revered by every rock drummer on Earth. 
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Bell”. In Muslim-occupied Armenian lands the ringing of church bells was 
often forbidden, and those who were allowed to construct bell towers dared 
not raise them higher than a minaret. But the sound of the bells of St. Karapet 
of Mush carried so far that the village where the ancient monastery once stood 
still bears the name of Cengili—the place of bells. Within monasteries, and in 
other churches especially when alien rulers forbade bells, the faithful were 
summoned to prayer by the striking of a wooden board called in Greek a 
semandron; in Armenian, koc ‘nak (“summoner”), Zamkoc‘ (“summoner to the 
Hours’), or Zamahar (“striker of the Hours”). There is a great old bell cast 
with an Armenian inscription at Tat‘ew; but ecclesiastical literature, in 
contrast to the secular poetry we have been considering, seems to prefer the 
wooden koé ‘nak. The final chapters of the Book of Lamentation of St. Gregory 
of Narek explore the meaning and power of some of the physical 
manifestations of Christian worship, such as the chrism, or myron, and the 
semandron. Of the latter, the Saint writes in Ch. 92.3, “By it, the sons of Zion 
assemble to battle against the world-conqueror, darkness” (sovaw gumarin i 
paterazmi ordik‘ Siovni anddém asxarhakalin xawari). It is the “kin, very 
much the same in kind, to the tree of life that is in Your paradise, O God, the 
place of the happy summoning to come together in coursing haste to the state 
of beatitude, the image of the type of that tree of knowledge planted to ordain 
the act of choice between good and evil” (azgakic‘ hangunanman kenac‘n 
p‘ayti, or i draxtid Astucoy, koé‘aran barwawk‘ hawak‘man_ p‘oyt‘ 
ant‘ac‘iwk‘ i yarkn awrhnut‘ean, patker tesaki tnkoyn gitut‘ean i karg 
antrut ‘ean barwoyn ew C‘ari). Greater than the trumpet that sounded below 
the walls of Jericho (that Joshua fit the battle of), it is also superior to 
physically stronger materials, so before it “iron employed for the needs of war 
was rendered base” (anargec ‘aw erkat‘ av i péts paterazmi). He insists that he 
is not praising the “vibrating bell of bronze” (zangak niwt ‘oy pinjoy), though 
“the good instructive allegories of the tambourines of renown” (barec ‘uc ‘akan 
bambran barac i bararnut‘eanc ‘) in Scripture are relevant to it in typology. 


The sound of the semandron is likened to that of a whistling arrow 
traveling far, released in battle against Satan’s archers (nets arjakec ‘er 
herajigs, jaynatrakans—a phrase that encodes with repeated variations the 
base (h)a-r-j, “throw,” a loan from Mir. harz- (>MPers. hil-, inf. histan). It 
resounds indeed, declares Narekats‘i, 


and cags tiezerac‘ 
ew and cirs ezerac‘ 
icoc’s jurc‘ 
bazmut ‘ean covuc‘ 
ew kizeac‘ noc‘a 
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“to the dawning-horizons of the divine realms 
and to the boundary-lines of the shores 

in the bosom of the waters 

of the multitude of seas 

and of their islands” 


This pericope is phonetically and semantically complex. Its phonetic 
pattern is foregrounded by the two verbs arjak-“releasé” and jig-“pull” 
connected to the simile of the sound of the wooden semandron— a wooden 
arrow, in flight, attacking evil. The two verbal sound patterns in j[/dz/]-g/k are 
resolved in jaynatrakans [/dzaynatrakans/| “giving nee) one strikes the 
semandron or releases the arrow and the sound ensues. This simple pattern 
then is elaborated in the poet’s fugue, where we encounter cag [/tsag/] 
“horizon”— where the sound reaches. But cags tiezerac‘ [/tsags tiezerats ‘/] is 
a phrase incorporating the word fi+ezr (pl.), lit. “divine boundaries”, i.e., 
“space, universe”; and in the second line is introduced a parallel and 
complementary expression, /tsirs ezerats ‘/,with the same ts-r-ts‘ pattern and 
loss of g. The word tsir, “line”, a loan from Hebrew, is paired with ezr, 
“boundary” in an earthly sense. So we have the bounds of heaven and the 
bounds of earth, parallel and rhymed in phonetic plays that are also kennings. 
Then come the /tsots‘s jurts‘/ “bosom(s) of the waters” with the same 
consonantal pattern but a shift of the vocal palette to deeper o and u. Heaven 
and earth as a pair with the sea as a contrastive third element: the Narek 
echoes the Song of the Birth of Vahagn here in both content and linguistic 
play. But what of the “multitude of seas and their islands”? From his 
monastery he faced two islands at least, the royal isle of the Arcrunid dynasty, 
Att‘amar, and the islet of Aitér, where he prayed. But his sources are always 
both Armenian and Christian, native and Biblical; so the final lines must echo 
the series of cosmic Psalms beginning with 96.1, Yismehi ha-§amayim ve- 
tagél ha-arets, yir‘am ha-yam u-melo’6 “May the heavens rejoice and the 
earth be glad, may the sea thunder and its entirety,” and 97.1, Adonai malakh, 
tagél ha-arets, yismehiu iyyim rabbim, “God reigns, may e earth be glad, 
may the many islands rejoice.” 


The semandron is consecrated in the Armenian Ch .:ch; the rite was 
translated thus by Conybeare, and it dwells more on warning and wrath than 
on the pealing of good tidings: 


“They wash it with water and then with wine; and deterge it and hold it 
before the holy altar. And they say eight [sic: read “six”’] Psalms: 

Psalm 98 O sing unto the Lord a new song 

Psalm 104 Bless the Lord, O my soul, O Lord my God 


Psalm 136 Let us confess to the Lord 
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Psalm 138 I will be confessing thee, O Lord 
Psalm 142 With my voice I cried unto the Lord 
Psalm 146 Praise the Lord, O my soul 


The Deacon proclaims: 
Let us beseech in faith and concord 
Thrice: Lord, have mercy. 


The Priest saith the following prayer: 


Lord God of hosts, and maker of all creatures. Thee do all creatures praise. 
Thee the trees praise, fruitful trees and all cedars [Psalm 148:9]. Thou because 
of thine infinite love of mankind wast pleased to dwell in the midst of our 
fathers (and didst converse with our fathers in the tent of witness) and to listen 
to their prayers. Thou hallowedst all the furniture of the tabernacle of holiness 
by the hand of Moses through sprinkling of blood. And now, O Lord our God, 
send the Grace of thy Holy Spirit into this wood, that it also may be brought 
nigh to and belong to the implements of the worship of thy Holy Church. 


Give, Lord, grace to the voice of warning thereof, so that all who hear its 
noise may feel contrition in their hearts for the wrong they have done, and 
tum away from filthy thoughts and from all lawless words, and seek 
forgiveness and remission of their sins. And thou in thy kindness shalt give 
ear and have mercy on them. 


Give, Lord, grace to the voice of warning thereof, so that all who are 
afflicted with sickness or terrors of satan, and hear its noise, may remember 
thy holy and dread name, and entreat for mercy; thou shalt hear them, and 
alleviate and disperse all their woes. 


Give, Lord, grace to the voice of warning thereof, that all who are in 
sorrow or other troubles, and hear its noise, may remember thy Holy Church 
and thy dread worship, and entreat of thee succour; and thou shalt hear them 
and disperse their troubles and griefs. 


Give, Lord, grace to the voice of warning thereof, that when the clouds of 
wrath are massed together, and men hear the sound thereof, they may also 
remember thy terrible name, at which all creation doth tremble, and may 
entreat of thee indulgence towards their transgressions, and protection of their 
fields and of all their fruits. And thou shalt hear and have mercy on them, and 
avert the sentence of thy wrath. For thou art wont by means of trifling 
instruments of they service to work mighty wonders. 
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Even as thou didst overthrow the wall of Jericho by means of the sound of 
a trumpet horn; so now vouchsafe by means of the noise of this to overthrow 
among us all the fortifications of the enemy, that we may ne to bless 
thee, Almighty God, now and ever and to eternity. 


And then they bring it to the bema before the holy altar, the deacons 
holding it up. And the priest anoints with the chrism the Jour corners, and 
takes the semandron and strikes it thrice, and gives it to the attendant to beat. 


And forthwith they go into church for the office of the hour.”*" 


So the semandron of Narek and of all the Armenian Church is a bell not 
made of metal but of the wood that furnished the Cross that sounds but does 
not ring; and it flies like an arrow across primordial Armenian sacral poetry 
and Biblical cosmology, attacking the archers of the | satanic world- 
conqueror’s horde— a martial and probably contemporary image evoking the 
Central Asian marauders of Anatolia whose ruinous assault on civilization had 
barely begun. Of course both Sevak, and Ch‘arents‘, were raised on the Narek 
and never stopped studying it. We can see why, as well as how, with Poe, it 
inspired them. Even when Narekats‘i’s bells are made of wood they have a 
cosmic and moral power and a wealth of rich sound that Poe would have 
recognized and that Ochs and Dylan would have delighted in. But then, they 
did not know Armenian. 


APPENDIX 


In her groundbreaking monograph In the World of Ch‘arents“’ 
Manuscripts (1978), the poet’s daughter mentions a long draft: 


Poem anvernagir 
1, Erazneri masin 
2. Eraza 

3. Banalin 


Ast Edgar Po-i + Freyd 
Sksvac é 2-IV-1937, Erevan 
Anno Domini MCMXXXVII 
it‘wak. Hayk. RYJE 
Elise C‘arenc‘ 


37 Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum: being the Administration of the 
Sacraments and the Breviary Rites of the Armenian Church, together with the Greek Rites of 
Baptism and Epiphany; edited from the oldest manuscripts by F. C. Conybeare, M.A., F.B.A, 
late Fellow of University College; and the East Syrian Epiphany Rites, translated by the Rev. 
A. J. MacLean, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905), pp. 38-39. 
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Melsabaro dpir, ergasan 


“Poem without a title 
1. On dreams 

2. The dream 

3. The key 


According to Edgar Poe + Freud 
Begun 2 April 1937, Erevan, 
Anno Domini MCMXXXVII 

in the Arm(enian) y(ear) 1387 


Yeghishe Ch‘arents‘ 


Clerk of sinful ways and songster. 


2938 


The poet wrote numerous drafts of the early stanzas of this projected 
major work and one overlapping with it, “Ulalume,” without ever completing 
either poem, much less editing the rough drafts into a final version. The 
manuscripts were hidden from the police and suffered considerable damage 
over the years; so the lacunae are numerous. Part of the poem was published 
in 1983; the rest, in 1996.” I have brought the two parts together here. 


ULALUME 


1. Introduction. 
Concerning dreams. 


Amazingly confused, absurd, and dark 
I had of a sudden a dream this evening. 


Silent, I had plunged into an abundantly beatific, immaterial, 


Narcotic state. Strange, unwilled, 
I was whirled in a blue ocean. 


In my brain there was not a wisp of cloud, not a scintilla, eve, of care 
That might agitate my spirit’s imperturbability dark. 
My eyes were closed, and weary, and stained with care, 


But in all my being I remained awake. 


Amazingly confused, absurd, and dark 
I of a sudden this evening beheld a dream. 


My eyes wide open, I was plunged into a waking sleep, 


38 Anahit Ch‘arents‘, C‘arenc ‘i jeragreri aSxarhum (In the World of Ch‘arents‘’ Manuscripts) 
(Erevan: Academy of Sciences of the Armenian SSR, 1978), p. 113. 

* Ch‘arents‘, Antip ev é‘havak‘vac erker, (Erevan: Academy of Sciences of the Armenian 
SSR, 1983), pp. 666-668; Davit‘ Gasparyan, ed., Elise C‘arenc‘. Norahayt éjer (Yeghishe 
Ch‘arents‘. Newly-Discovered Pages) (Erevan: Erevan University Press, 1996), pp. 314-320. 


via O. 


P. 
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That was no dream, but an adventure fantastic 

Or as it were delirium, that would seem to have no end, 
Was not a sleep but a waking dream, 

Like delirium, a curious adventure. 


Amazingly confused, absurd, and dark 

I saw all of a sudden a dream this evening: 

Helpless, fallen into semi-wakeful sleep, 

Rocked without will in a shoreless ocean, 

I was interred and insensate remained 

When from my terror I awoke, the delirium now calm, 
But in my soul there stayed a wordless misty dark 
That transported me, and... 


I. O! morphine’s boundless bliss, 

The spirit’s calm and shoreless weariness. 
Ethereal as an impersonal sleep, 

Dreaming exhaustion, egoless self... 

I tasted that unconscious bliss 

As if I’d slumbered and a soft, meek 
Familiar being were rocking me 

With its deceptive charm and unearthly song. 


II. I’ve long grown familiar 

With that strange and hapless yogic life, 

And, sitting with my legs folded beneath me for hours, 
I enjoy unbounded rest 

Or dream long, like a limpid teardrop, 

Like an unblemished conscience that cries... 

But more than that brilliant reverie 

I turn the pages of my endless past, its past, 

And more than the distance of these visions 

The chasm of the past it is that often takes me captive. 


When for hours thus seated, legs folded beneath me, 
Either J enjoy unbounded rest 

Or the precincts and the lands of dreaming, 

Certain I should never find myself in those climes severe. .|. 
Or shall I fashion songs, unreal and clear 

As the tears of a wailing conscience. 


2. For a long time now have I 
Become familiar with this unreal life within my room. 
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For a long time now have I 

Become accustomed to lie here night and day, 

Or seated, all awake 

In this sunless bed, this un <...> hour, passionless, 
Solitude. 

For a long time now have I 

Grown accustomed to this strange and carefree, yogic life, 
And seated thus crosslegged for hours, 

Either I enjoy a shoreless calm 

Or dream of works as clear as tears, 

Like the tears of an unblemished conscience... 


But more than this brilliant dreaming 

I turn the pages of the past, of my infinite past... 
Or I enjoy pure yogic rest 

But more often that these sighing visions 

The chasm of the past imprisons me... 


2. For a long time now have I grown familiar 

With this yogic life conferred upon me from above, 
And for hours thus crosslegged seated 

I enjoy either a pure and yogic rest, 

That is, in silence I sit and for hours 

I gaze at my navel, without pondering, without passion. 


2. There is another diversion also, still more mindless, 
That the endless perusal of the silence’s book 
When you know beforehand every incident, 

Every chapter and citation, every page... 

So that also I 

2. For a long time now I’ve grown accustomed 

To this unreal life given me from on high, 

And seated thus crosslegged for hours 

I enjoy a yogic peace. 

That is, I sit in silence, motionless: for hours 

I train my spirit like a passionless yogi, 

Rising up and away from life and its petty passions 
To gaze in silence for hours at my navel, as 


For a long time now I’ve become accustomed 
To the unreal life granted me from on high, 
And on my bed seated crosslegged thus 

I] teach my wretched soul a yogic 
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2. For a long time now I’ve grown accustomed 

To the unreal life given to me from above, 

And seated thus crosslegged for hours 

In order to sample yogic peace 

I train my wretched spirit, that untroubled, certain, 
Rising over life, passionless and free of feeling, 
Simply— as is only proper to a yogi— 

To gaze for hours in silence at my navel... 


And on my bed seated thus, legs crossed, 

I train my wretched spirit for the abstract and unpassioned 
Final deep plunge into the looking glass, 

For passionless and unattainable bliss... 


2. Simply— I study, confident in my strength of will. 
Simply— I compel myself, confident in patience 

As is only proper to a yogi 

To gaze in silence for hours at my navel... 


3. And so? Do J attain that bliss? 

Or, bored by the charmless spectacle of my navel, 
Do I flatten the wall 

Like a flood or a confused... 

To fight all abstract puberty 

And let my blood’s <...> 

Cursing this spirit’s enslavement, 
<...> every abstract peace 

<...> from a bed without enchantment 
<...> priceless 

And <...> bewitches 


3. And so? Do I reach that bliss, 

Or, quickly tiring of my own navel, 

Lunge, like a Tork‘ unchained,” 

Preferring to any abstract deed 

An animal, mindless, <...> unsoulful 

Sensuous joy, that from the navel 

Floods abundant, roars, thunders, churns, tearing, 
Like a bolt of lightning at the end of its existence... 


4 Arm. Tork‘ sit‘ayazerc: Tork‘ is a fearsome titan of Armenian mythology who could carve 
with his fingernails on stones and who cast huge boulders from the coast at the ships of 
invaders, see James R. Russell, “Polyphemos Armenios,” REArm 26 (1996-7), pp. 25-38. 
Perhaps Ch‘arents‘ conflates him here with the apocalyptic hero king) Artawazd, who is 
chained till the end of days in the gorge of Mt. Ararat. 
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3. And so? So I reach that higher bliss, 

Or, worn out by this hard, dark occupation 

Or, plainly in a dream, or by my own hand, 

Tearing from my navel some sort of “thesis” fantastic 
I tax my mind so that at last like 

A man crazed having fallen into an endless labyrinth, 
Who dully falls, and 


4. Alas! How intimate and ever sacred for me was 

Alone this precious bursting into flame, 

But by a whim of fate— or was it only 

Stupid human fanaticism, I was drawn away from life beneath the sun 
To <...> this solitude, 

By my identity’s passionless <...> now, 

Massacring the stormy daring of my spirit, 

I grow used to another hollow fanaticism... 


Alas! How intimate and ever 

Agreeable alone to me this unconsumed burning, 
Yet present, the bed, as an immovable stone, 
Isolated from life, as a stranger 


6. Sister Dian’s shining chase does not <...>*! 
Emerging freshly onto the plain <...> 

With boyish body, delicate and childlike, 
Like the star-bright, light-spattered, sunlit sky 


... And a golden arrow in your hand, carefree and still 
With such sixteen-year-old” hips clean and slim, 
With boyish body, delicate, childlike, 

Blue-eyed as the star-bright sunlit sky... 


7. O my clear breaking dawn, my going swiftly 

Still in advance of the sun, in that moment streaming milk 
Like a lily pale when dawn awakens, 

Opening milky-dark, and crescent moon colorless, 

Bow of the soul, gripped and heated brow, 


Russell, “The Armenian Counterculture That Never Was: Reflections on Eghishe Ch‘arents‘, 
JSAS 9 (1996-97 [1999]), p. 32. 


“" Cf. Poe’s “Ulalume”: “Astarte’s bediamonded crescent,’ Distinct with its duplicate horn./ 
And I said, She is warmer than Dian,” etc. 

“ He uses the marked Classical Armenian form vestasnamya, as in his poem on the beautiful 
Giovanni Beltraffio, whom Leonardo woke one night to draw the face of Christ, see James R. 


on 
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Silver-flecked like adamantine and naive, 

Star blinking, in amazement, 

Dawns. Newly-come day, that ineffable beaming... 
Morning star, enkindled, burning, lovely, beyond saying, 
A day newly come, shines, shining day, 

No way 

New song 

New life 

New torch 


9. What shall I do, my poor and helpless love, 

Nairian my song, tragedy my fate, 

Since your high ascent seemed poison 

That your early anger never forgave 

And the more you unfolded and the higher you went 
All the more uncomprehending and unlucky and savage 
All who did surround you at your untoward ardor 


That seemed contempt to that black conclave, 
Even your early service to that assemblage lofty... 


(10) 


By highest right that stems from your place of birth, 
To those wretched hordes without a shred of talent... 


That seemed contempt to that black conclave, 
Even your early service to that assemblage lofty, 
And the more you grew and the higher you soared, 


So much the worse did you become for those independent ofiall graces, 


By highest right that stems from a hidden place, 
To those hordes who sit themselves down as masters... 
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MISAK‘S MEDZARENTS‘: 
THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM 


#16 


Misak‘ Medzarents‘ was born in the village of Pingyan, north of Malatya and 
Akn, in the farthest west of historical Armenia. Where the Euphrates river bends 
wide and lazily west on its course south to Mesopotamia was the Hittite province 
of Melid that the ancient Greeks came to know as Melitene: it is the people they 
called Melitenioi who were perhaps the first speakers of Armenian, moving over 
what was to be the country’s ultimate western boundary, as they sought the rising 
of the sun. The city now called Malatya remained at the traditional boundary 
between Roman and Parthian, then Byzantine and Sasanian, spheres of influence. 
Within its bend was the Armenian kingdom of Cop‘k‘, Sophene—and the 
mountain fastnesses north of Xarberd and south of Erznka, called Dersim, never 
submitted to any alien conqueror. Centuries later and for long ages, till the 
baptized armies of Tiridates the Great destroyed it, sometime in the second 
decade of the fourth century, the temple of Aramazd, father of the gods of the 
pantheon of the Armenian’s national faith, rose over the cliffs of the Western 
Euphrates—in Armenian, the Aracani—river at Ani-Kemakh, to the north and 
east. Somewhat eastward on Sepuh in the mountains ringing the plain of Erznka 
the Arsacid prince who had brought the faith was spending his last days in prayer. 
Trdat, the legend says, appeared at the cave entrance and held out his magic 
Havluni saber to the Illuminator. Saint Gregory raised his hand, and the weapon 
of death, turning downwards in the shape of the Cross, the contrivance of life, 
entered the stone to await the future king. 

The Parthian dynasty that had ruled Armenia for nearly half a millennium fell 
in 429 but its blood flowed in the veins of the great naxarar noblemen and the 
Pahlavuni Catholicoi. A generation later the nakharar Vardan and the priest 
Lewond shed that blood to preserve the new faith against the Sasanian Persians’ 
onslaught; and late in the eighth century the Mamikonians took their last stand, 
against a newer enemy and conqueror, the Muslim Arab Caliphate. In the century 
that followed, two surviving nakharar houses, the Bagratunis and Artsrunis, 
succeeded in carving out kingdoms in the north and south of Armenia. In the early 
eleventh century, the diplomatic and military balancing act faltered: the successes 
of Byzantine campaigns against the Abbasids enabled the emperor Basil to turn 
his attention to Armenia. In 1021, Senek‘erim Artsruni ceded Vaspurakan to the 
Empire and moved with 14,000 retainers to the west of Armenia, to Sebastia; and 
in 1045 Byzantium annexed the great Bagratid city of Ani. The Armenians even 
transferred the sacred relics of their saints to these new appanages: the monastery 
of Narek, on the southern shore of lake Van, was re-founded near Sebastia at 
Tephrike (Tk. Divrigi). St. Gregory of Narek, the great mystical poet of the tenth 
century, had lived on the lake shore and later in a mountain cave. As a boy Misak‘ 
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Medzarents, an avid reader of the Narek, was go on pilgrimage from his native 
village of Binkyan to the western shrine, which by the 19" century had come to 
be called Areka vank‘.' But these shifts of Armenian populationjand power back 
towards the lands through which the remotest bearers of their speech had come in 
immemorial antiquity turned to panicked flight after the Seljuk) Turks shattered 
the forces of Romanos Digenes at Manazkert in 1071. Armenians remained, in 
numbers, in their own land for another millennium. Ani continued to prosper, 
even to expand; and a class of powerful merchants called mecatun, literally, 
“great houses”, grew alongside the ancient nobility. But the highland was never to 
know freedom under Christian kings again. 

Legend has it that one of the retainers of Senek‘erim, a man named 
Benjamin, or Benik, fortified a place called Hrabat‘ (Arabic for “town”’) on the 
banks of the Aratsani in the far west.” A chronicler from nearby Ani-Kemakh 
where Aramazd’s temple once stood, Grigor Daranaghts‘i, came in the early years 
of the seventeenth century to the place, by now called Benkan after the long-dead 
prince: ... apa eleal antic‘ gnac‘ak‘ i Benkan i vank‘n, arak‘|ew dadarec‘ak‘ 
andén, or amroc‘ ér ew mardikn paterazmotk‘ anddém yap ‘Satakol anirawac‘. 
“Leaving there, we went to Benkan, to the monastery. We stayed) on in that place, 
which was a fortress; and the men, fighters against lawless marauders.” Grigor 
spent the year 1611 there and began to copy a Bible; he finished copying other 
books there, too.* In July 1878 the Armenian ethnographer Garegin Sruanjteanc‘ 
visited the village, now called Benka or Binkyan: in Western Armenian the name 
is either Pengyan or Pingyan. It was almost entirely Armenian in population, with 
about 1000 inhabitants, three churches and a monastery, and five teachers in two 
schools serving 150 boy and girl pupils who learned, among other subjects, 
English and French. Every home had books on its shelves; and the village 
received newspapers and journals from Constantinople and abroad. More 
important, the village retained and defended much of its ancient freedom. The 
spoken language was Armenian, not Armeno-Turkish; and Binkyan even minted 
its own coins marked in Annenian script for local trade. The men of the village 
were excellent fast horsemen who bore arms and struck terror into would-be 
Kurdish marauders and rapists: no Muslim dared look at an Armenian woman. On 
the landward side, the village nestled between the slopes of|two mountains, 
Xac‘méj and Sosik. The first means something like “Cross within”; the second, 
“Little plane tree”, refers to the giant ancient shade tree of traditional village 
squares, by the rustling of whose thousands of leaves the ancient Armenians 


" See M. Thierry, Répertoire des monastéres Arméniens, Turnhout: Brepols, 1993, p. 76 no. 
410. 


2On Lynch’s map, Pingan, as the name of the village was pronounced in 
is on the east bank of the Western Euphrates (Aracani), north of Egin (Akn) an 
3 Fr. Mesrop Néanean, ed., Zamanakagrut‘iwn Grigor Vardapeti 


Daranaic ‘woy [Chronography of Fr. Grigor of Kamax or Daranali”], Jerusalem: 


pp. 162-163. The name Benik is historically attested only from the 12" or 


Western Amnenian, 
d west of Rabet. 

Kamaxec‘woy kam 
St. James’, 1915, 
13" century: see H. 


Aéarean, Hayoc ‘ anjnanunneri bararan (“Dictionary of Armenian Proper Names”], vol. I, p. 407. 
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prichiced divination. A famous and most unusual bridge spanned the Aratsani: it 
could be raised in time of trouble and was closed with iron gates every night. The 
villagers were farmers and also mused silkwonns: one poem by Medzarents*, 

re eraza, “Wheat the silkworm dreams", was obviously inspired by the latter 
cra 

The people of Pingyan successfully resisted the first wove of Muslim 
marauders during the massacres of 1895-96, but a gecond, larger attack devastated 
Binkyan, with the survivors fleeing inte the mountains or to large cities. Most had 
traveled to the capital and had relatives with whom to stay. Apparently a number 
Subbomly retumed; for Binkyan defied the order of deportation in 1914 and 
ended its thousand-year life fighting in self defense. 

The principal clan of Pingyan was the Mecaturean, pronounced Medzadurian, 
family, who lived in 66 houses clustered around a stone ajvan, or vaulted, palace- 
like structure, When Sruanjteanc’ visited there, cight years before the poet's birth, 
one ofihem was village headman, or enddir. According to one tradition the family 
were descended from the selits of Karabagh, that is, descendants of the anctent 
nikharars: these prowd, warlike mountaineers had for centuries retained a mcasure 
of independence on the eastern edge of Greater Armenia and formed the nucleus 
of the uprising of David Bek in 1722—the time of the first real stirrings of the 
modem Aumenan liberation movement. According to Vahan Arslanian, a 
relative, the Medzadurians had come from Ani.’ This would have probably 
happened in the 13" or 14" century; and if his supposition is true, then the family 
fame may perhaps be understood at a deformation of the term mecafun, 
pronounced sedmedwe—the merchani-princes of the medicval Bagratid 
metropolis, So it is more than likely that the early Medencdurians who made the 
long trek from one end of Armenia to the other chose a place where the old 
freedoms survived. In January | 886 Iskuhi (aée Avakian) Medzadurian bore a 
som, Misak", to her husband Garabed agha. The latter, bike many villagers, moved 
to the capital to work; and Misak* was to join him in Galata in September 1402. A 
monastery dedicated the Eric’ Mankene'"—the three Hebrew youths cast inte the 
fiery furnace, in the Book of Daniel—stend in Pingyan, and Misak* bears the 
Annenian form of the name of the middle one, Meshekh. (Shadrach—Seirak— 
and Abednego are the other two. They bear Cappadocian names, and were thus 
local holy men.) He was the youngest child of the family, with teo brothers ana 3 
sister. Gevorg had left the village become a prominent lawyer and journalist in 
Sebastia (Sivas). But Misak* spent his first mine years in Pingyan, where he was a 
somewhat inattentive schoolboy who loved going out to the fields and woods and 


“ See the engraving (pl no. 210, “The bridge of Benkean™) accompanying the amicle 
Senteon in Ep'irkean, Paotverhit boferon [Geographical Dictionary"). wol. 1, pp. 414-415, On 
the village, seo also Afak‘el K'dt'can, Mkrit’ Parsaencan, Alor ew Albee TE’ ["Alkn and Ib 


"Soe Albert Sarunyan, Jdfienk’ Mecarene’, Erevanc Sovetakan (God, 1984, p. 25. Most details 
of the life of the pect are culled from this eathorietive biography by the greales! scholar and edstor 
of 19". and carly 20" -cenbary Wester Armexian poetry. 
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listening to the shepherds’ flutes when the herds were driven home. Sometimes he 
went out to the nighttime irrigation of the fields with a kinsman! and would ride 
behind the saddle on the way back. He went to the spring of Cak to hun 
butterflies. On one of his lonely rambles he met a bear. The villagers went or 
pilgrimages to monasteries in the mountainous countryside; and Misak‘ joinec 
these. 

Misak‘ loved the village love songs and lyrics called ser (from the Arabic fo: 
“poem’) and haren (from hay(e)rén, “Armenian” poem, the genre for which the 
late medieval bard Nahapet K‘ué‘ak, “the Boy”, was famous); and he listenec 
with rapt attention to the recitation of hek ‘iat ‘s—folktales. His mpther Iskuhi wa; 
a devout woman: her prayers on Saturday nights made a strong inipression on hin 
and echo through his poems, as do the words of the Sunrise office and Divine 
Liturgy of the Armenian Church and the hymns and prayers of St. Gregory 0 
Narek. I have dwelt at some length on his early childhood and origins in order tc 
dispel the possible impression that he was a country bumpkin who escaped wha 
Marx rather unkindly called “the idiocy of rural life” to escape to a short bu 
brilliant career—he died of consumption at twenty-two—in the big city 
Constantinople. Rather to the contrary, his earliest and most powerful memorie: 
were of an almost magical realm where armed and virile Armenians unbowed by 
centuries of Ottoman rule lived in freedom, in the midst of a flourishing; 
traditional culture augmented by European learning and| enlightenment 
Medzarents‘ language is extraordinarily rich; and its Classical elements are no 
stilted and bookish, but naturally flowing. His evocations of village life and o 
nature are vital, rather than precious and contrived; and a happy childhood in th: 
midst of an accomplished and loving clan of probable nobility and fabulou: 
antiquity left in him a deep, indestructible cheerfulness that emerges again anc 
again in his work, the sun coming out from behind the clouds. In all these respect: 
he differs sharply from the other great young Western Armenian poet of nearly) 
two generations before, Bedros Tourian. 

It was to end. The reign of the paranoid, obscurantist sultan Abdul Hamic 
was oppressive enough: it was forbidden to print the words Hayastan “Armenia’ 
and azg “nation”, but even words like as#/, “star”, were prohibited, since it wa: 
suspected they might refer to Yildiz (“Star”) palace. When Pingyan was firs 
attacked in 1895, during the first great wave of Muslim massacres of the 
Armenians, Misak‘ and his mother went to live with his elder brother in Sivas 
(There was to be a second, far deadlier attack that reduced the family home tc 
flames and depopulated the village, a year later.) He studied |at the Sahakiar 
school there; and was then sent in 1898 to Anatolia College, a/boarding schoo 
run by American Protestant missionaries in Marsovan (Merzifun). Misak‘, wh« 
was remembered as slender, melancholy, and a little bashful, studied English anc 
French. He knew Verlaine, probably also Baudelaire and maybe Rimbaud. He 
may have read Poe and Blake in English, and he loved Oscar Wilde’s writing ir 
particular, and later published an essay about him. Some Armenian writers hac 
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fled abroad, to Pans or Cairo, to escape the Hamidian reaction; but their writinss 
in the journals they founded, such as dnafid, were smuggled in. So Misak* read 
Arshak Chobanian and Kriker “chrab as well aa the jin de sidele fare of decadents 
like Yeghia Demnibashian. He read and revered Bedros Tourian's lyrics—and 
was in Scutari to visit the poet's grave and write a tribute inspired by Wilde's 
elegy of Shelley. In a later critical essay on the writings of Abp. Yeehishe 
Tounian—Bedros" younger brother, bom Mihran—Medzarents* observes that this 
is who Bedros, who died of consumption at twenty-one, might have become had 
he lived longer.® 

Life in the large provincial towns was. still dangerous for Armenians and 
Misak's relatives worried about his rambles. In June 1901, Medzarents* was on 
his way in Marsovan to visit a sick firiend—Nerses Howeyan, who was to dic of 
Consumption two years later—when a Turkish butcher's boy attacked and stabbed 
him in the shoulder with a knife, Misak* had sickened and been close to death 
during a severe drought when he was a year old; though the stab wound healed, it 
seems to have penmagently weakened the boy. He left Marsowan to join his faiber 
in Constantinople the following year, in September 1902, and enrolled in. the 
Gefronagan “Central” Armenian school, He withdrew from his studies because of 
vanced consumption in 1905: and he died on 4 Joly 1908 (the night of 21 June 
O.8.). 

The attack brought forth Medzarents* first poem, Marmni werk, srfti virk* 
(“Wounds to the body, wounds to the heart); aod soon after his arrival im the 
capital he was publishing pocms in Anmenian journals such os Arevelean mam! 
(“Eastern Press™), using first the mom de plume Sawasp Ciacan (Arm. atiadzan, 
“rainbow”, the tithe of his first published volume of verse), then Medzarents*, He 
quickly shed the remnants of village dialect for the standard literary Western 
Anmenian of Constantinople, with its complex and rather overblown prose syntax. 
His poems, which were nether unfiirly compared to the work of the comemporary 
Symbolists (Eastern Armenian criticism would compare him to Vahan Deryan) 
achieved instant, if mot always favorable, notice: Amp‘iar Amp iarian attacked him 
among other young poets in an article in Maris im 1902, still more unfairly 
implying a kinship in his work with Decadence. Medzarents* was neither burt nor 
passive in response: striding happily into the arena, be published vigorous 
defenses of his own work and attacks on his critics. He had made fends in Sives 
and Marsowan, and his social circle in the capital expanded, so his satirical poems 
both mock his critics and gently nudge his friends. Guilt by association is an 
imprecise method in literary criticism. The Symbolists’ creed asserted that exotic 
colors, misted vistas, noctumal reveries and half-heard murovurs are the delicate 


“See JR. Russell, Bosphorus Might: The Complete Eyric Poems of Sedros Touran, 
Armenian Heritage Press and Harvard Armenian Texts and Shodies 10, Cambridge, WLA, 2006, 
“Homage from the Fubere: A poem by Misak’ Medzarents’,” pp. 366-364, wath Armecian tem acd 
tranghiisen, 
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and allusive symbols in this world of another, truer and better one. Though 
Medzarents‘ poems have all these elements he cherishes nature, celebrates life, 
and regards its Creator with grateful amazement. In this regard he is still remoter 
from the decadents, whose exploration of the Inner World—the Nerashkharh of 
Medzarents* contemporary Tiran C‘rak‘ean, “Indra”, comes to mind—is a 
longing for death, for the grave. Indra created a plethora of new compound words 
in Armenian to express, or perhaps conceal, his arcane imaginings; Medzarents‘ 
compounds seem rather strivings to evoke a vividly remembered scene or color or 
feeling in the world as it exists. His deep optimism and cheerfulness in the face of 
sickness and the certainty of an early death seem almost improbable, and contrast 
with the agonized sorrow of Bedros Tourian. Like Tourian, though, he worked 
feverishly towards the end: the volumes Ciacan (“Rainbow”) and Nor Tater 
(“New Poems”) were printed in 1907; and he continued to publish until a month 
before he passed away. All in all, he wrote about a hundred poems, roughly twice 
as many as Tourian—but then, he lived two years longer.’ 8 

The year of Misak‘s death saw the revolutionary overthrow of the ancien 
régime and the installation of the Young Turks. The story by now is familiar: 
Armenians participated enthusiastically in the new parliament and expressed 
nationalist aspirations. The ultra-nationalist Turkish Committee of Union and 
Progress, especially after the Balkan war in which Turkey lost the city of Salonica 
and most of what was left of its European territory, regarded the Armenians as a 
dangerous alien element to be eliminated from the political life of the empire; 
their economic role, radically to be curtailed; their physical presence, to be 
extirpated or greatly reduced. In 1915, with the Great War half reason, half 
pretext, Turkey murdered or deported the Armenians from their homeland. Only 
starving refugees, or the Armenians living in the eastern sliver of the country 
under Russian rule, remained. The Turks and Kurds destroyed whatever 
Armenian monuments were left standing; and the postwar fascist|state of Mustafa 
Kemal expelled the few Armenians who had trickled back to the ruins of their old 
homes, while changing the names of towns and villages in an effort retroactively 
to eradicate the Armenian past. Armenia did not exist—it had never existed. The 
campaign of mass murder that the Turks had called a jihad at the time—the Polish 
Jewish lawyer Raphael Lemkin was to coin the term “genocide” fp give a name to 
what had been done to Armenia only in the 1940’s, in the midst of the massacre 
of his own people—was a civil war, or resistance to a fifth columh fighting for the 
Russians, or just one of those tragedies that happen in war. The latest iteration of 
Turkish denial is the approach of the journalist Ece Temelkuran, who overtly 
refuses to study the events and prefers to view the present in terms of a perverse 


7 The standard edition is by Albert Saruryan, Misak‘ Mecarenc‘, Erkeri liakatar zotovacu 
[Russian title, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, “Complete Works”], Erevan: Academy of Sciences of 
the Armenian SSR, 1981. The edition of 1986 published by the Catholicosate of Cilicia at 
Antelias, Lebanon, is also usable, though P. Snapean in his introduction, p. 15, identifies the 
Czech Jewish writer Franz Kafka as a Pole. 
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Gestalt paychology whereby both Armenians and Turks suffer from trauma, 
especially the Armenians, whose greater trauma suggests only that they are frozen 
in infantile complexes. Christopher de Bellaigue, who was atung by my 
accusation of Holocaust denial in the New Fork Review af Books, after be 
characterized the Genocide as a reaction by their Ottoman fellow-citheens, if you 
Please, to Armenian rioting, has written a slim volume peddling a similarly 
psycho-analgesic anti-history, Another dilettantish columnist, Roger Cohen of the 
New York Timex, applauds it and calls for historians to be more “vague”. If there 
were some intellectual content it might be dismissed as a rechercht joke about 
Symbolist poetry, But there ien‘t. 

Medzarents* published his ars poetica, Inc’ arbec‘nt eons, “With what 
intoxication!” which we will look at presently, in drevelyon Meru! on | August 
1907, with a dedication to bis finend, the poet and prose whiter Kegham 
Parseghian, whom he had meet in the offices of the journal Surat (“The 
Courier") two years before. So ome checks the dates: 1883-1915—Kegham was 
three years Misak's senior, and be was murdered in the Genocide, The death knell 
of the date 1913 rings in every biography of every fend and comemporazy. 
Daniel Varuzhan, Siamanio, Kiker 2ohrab: there is absolutely oo doubt that, 
after perhaps another few more volumes of verse Medzarents', just shy of his 
thirtieth birthday, perhaps mamied, with a son and daughter to whom he sang the 

23 and chanted the tales of Fingyan, where he had been planning to go to 
collect folklore—maybe be would have made it back there and brought God 
knows what oral treasures—would have been dragged from bis home, tortured, 
and then shot or bludgeoned to death and dumped in an unmarked mass grave. 
But Misak* was one of the aprifyan nakoratner, the Martyrs of April 1915, 
wasn't he, just avant ia fete: the young Turkish thug with his butcher's knife, the 
wound to the body that was really a wound to the beart And the exile ever 
westward, across the Euphrates—to Sivas, to Marsovan, io Constantinople, away 
from the home of the sun into the darkness, into the nowhere left to go that the 
Muslims, the world, hawe throst the Armenians. And it was over, 

But the great world ground om. In 1917 the Caweasian front collapsed as the 
Russians left to fight their revolution; and Turkey pressed on to kill the rest of the 
Armenians on the plain of Ararat and in the mountains of Karabagh. But the nills, 
for once stalled: in 1918 General Andranik's anmy beat back the invading Turks 
from Alexandropol and Eastern Anmenia was saved. Intellectuals from Tiflis, 

from Van and Kars, began in the new Soviet Union to rebuild what was 
left of Armenia. The young poet Yeghishe Ch'arents*, who became general editor 
of the Transcaucasian Publishing House, vowed to print editions of the Western 
Anmenian pots Touran and Medzarenis*. In 1934, the State Publishing Howse 
(Petakan hratarake ‘ut ‘ywn) at Erevan published an edition of the complete works 
of Medzarents* edited by Ch‘arents' and illustrated by T. Xai‘vank'yan, with a 
fine glossary and an introduction prepared jointly by the Soviet Armenian writers 
Alazan and Valuriak Norenc*. According to the great green Sower Armenian 
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Encyclopedia Alazan, whose real name was Vahram Gabuzyan, was born at Van 
in 1903, served as secretary of the Union of Soviet Armenian Writers and editor 
of the literary paper Grakan T ert‘ till 1936, and published a volume of reflective 
essays, Horizons, in 1957. Norenc‘, a better-known writer andj close friend of 
Ch‘arents‘, pursued a career with a similarly strange empty bit, l}ke a donut hole 
in the middle. For Soviet writers like Ch‘arents‘ without the hole, there is instead 
a terminal date, 1937. So soon after the publication of the 1934 edition another 
one came out with the same date but no editorial page and no introduction and the 
reference to the latter in the table of contents (at the back, Russian style) neatly 
blacked out. Medzarents‘ brother poets had been erased by Stalin’s great purge 
from history; and Ch‘arents‘, the greatest poet ever to write in Eastern Armenian, 
was shot and dumped in an unmarked pit across the Hrazdan river from central 
Erevan. One genocide had not been enough. But Stalin died, Alnastas Mikoyan 
flew to Erevan bearing the order that the banned poets be rehabilitated and 
published, the statue of the tyrant was toppled, and Mother ro enlee sword in 
hand, rose over the capital city. 

Prevented by the Hamidian censorship from speaking openly of his nation’s 
hopes, Medzarents‘ had perhaps attempted in his verses to do the very thing his 
critics were unable to see: to imagine a free and empowered life spoken in 
Armenian alone on one’s own land, steeped in the images and sounds of ancient 
and unbroken tradition joined harmoniously to world culture. This was a vision 
unencumbered by the lachrymose paradigm of defeat, of suffering and 
martyrdom, whose final expressions were the escapism of Symbolism and the 
masochistic death-wish of Decadence. Misak‘ Medzarents‘ died only a bit over 
half a century after Xa¢‘atur Abovyan’s first vernacular Armenjan novel, Vérk‘ 
Hayastani; a strip of Armenian land, the khanate of Erivan, had been wrested 
from Muslim rule for the first time since the fall of the Cilician kingdom in 1375. 
And he was only the second poet of real importance to write|in the common 
vernacular Armenian of modern times that most of his nation spoke. Five years 
after Abovyan’s Wounds of Armenia, Avraham Mapu’s novel Ahavat Tsion, “The 
Love of Zion”, the first to be written in modern Hebrew, was) published. Five 
years before Misak‘s birth Eliezer Ben Yehuda settled in Jerusalem to raise a 
Hebrew- ~speaking child in his own ancestral land; and as the young Medzarents‘ 
was moving from town to town and school to school, a Viennese journalist named 
Theodore Herzl witnessed the Dreyfus trial and forged the political movement of 
national liberation of the Jews, Zionism. Two peoples whose talent, energy, and 
economic advancement excited envy; two peoples whose lack |of political and 
military power excited contempt. And even as both struggled to, create a normal 
life in a land of their own, events overtook them. 

In 1957, this time under the editorship of S. Taronc‘i Medzarents‘ Erkeri 
Zotovacu (“Collected Works”) was printed yet again, with the introduction by 
Alazan and Norenc‘ restored though abridged to about a third of its original 
length. Soviet Armenians could cherish again their entire national heritage: the 
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great poet Paruyr Sevak published in 1971—the year of his oon young, untimely 
death—the critical edition of Bedros Tourian's work. The superb, authoritative 
study and edition of the complete works by Albert Saruryan came in the early 
1980's. As Misak’ used cheerfully to affirm, the rain is harbinger of a clear day. 
And the work has survived, with the tenaciny of the little village clinging to its 
steep mountainsides above the Aracani through the surging flood of time. So let 
Us TET Bow to the poner. 


e276 


The first work | would bike to examine is Kayeker, “Sparks”, a perfect, small 
example of Medzarents’ poetic and thematic mincacy and loveliness, his dense 
intertextuality. 


The drumbeat of my soul and tt tambourne's 
Troll thas night descend in lagghser. 

Like epmbals clashing, they delight: 

My memones clap their bands topether, 


Accompanying the Jutes" sg 
Your faloon’s eyes" fare 
Purple-bom and fire 

Bain within my scval again. 


Drunken on that intangble ambrosia 
With kisses redolent of flowers 

Sway there in ead caress 

‘The cegal lady's undulations. 


The dark night gently wears away! 

(Oh, just once more, just once again! 

My sol intoxication craves 

In the cvulets of fire flowing from your pane. 


The first stanza introduces a rhythmic pattem of musical sound: in the words fap’ 
uv f'ampugi “tambourine and dram” is the actual percussive beat tdp-romp; and 
there follows a cadence of alliterative pattema: dtldrdeh “laughter” > draraz-phi 
“cymbal” > is‘andnin “joyful”, with adtde* “clapping” in the final line finishing 
the pattem and recapitulating the sound pattem in —ap of the beginning. 

The second stanza moves from the sense of sound to that of sight—from 
sou to color—and introdwees a density of allusion to ancient visions instead of 
alliteration. The nuastcal instrument posylr in the first line reminds one at once of 
lute, the plana: Movets Xorensc't in his Histen of tie Armenians, 131, 
declares that be heard with his own ears the bards singing of the barth of the fiery- 
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haired god Vahagn from a flaming reed in the purple sea (covn cirani). And the 
stanza mentions fire thrice, calling it ciranecin, “purple-born”. The epithet refers 
to the ancient Song; but it is also a calque—a part-by-part literal translation of 
Greek porphyrogenitos, with the sense of noble or regal. The Inter meaning is 
echoed by Sahéni, “falcon-like”, since the Persian name of the ndble hunting bird 
includes sah, “king”. 

The third stanza moves to the senses of taste, smell, and touch: it begins with 
ginov, “drunk”; and the substance of the intoxication is the touch of a kiss, 
hamboyr, literally, “the sharing of a scent”. That scent is dzaghg-anus, “flower- 
sweet”, but note that both nektar and anoys mean “ambrosia, drink of 
immortality” as well. The stanza then evokes the lovely erotic motion of the 
dance: resuming the motif of archaic nobility, Medzarents‘ uses tthe very archaic 
Iranian word pampis (Middle Persian banbisn) for “queen”. 

And in the fourth stanza the fabulous reverie of wild music and undulation, of 
purple-hued fire and mystic intoxication, fades even as the velvet night dark goes 
to predawn gray, but not without a last potently marked word The gaze of the 
beloved is hrahosan, “flowing with fire”: the compound comes fro m the Hymn of 
Vesting that precedes the Divine Liturgy: Anjrewacin bazak panel or hetar 
yArak‘ealsn i surb vernatann, hel ew i mez, hogid surb Astuac, and patmucani 
zk ‘o zimastut ‘iwnn “That rain-born cup flowing with fire that ae poured into the 
Apostles in the holy coenaculum, pour upon us as well, O Holy Spirit, God— 
your wisdom together with this vestment.” The passage adumbrates a spiritual 
intoxication imagined as a cup of fire pouring down like rain, the mystical 
drunkenness that has infused the poet’s soul with both artistic wisdom and sensual 
delight. 

The brief poem Kiserin erazank’‘a, “What the night dreams”, recalls William 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience in its deceptive simplicity. 


In the tenebrous fog dreams the night 

Of the burning cherry lips of daybreak bright, 
And then the shining stars of joy all smile 
Upon the gloried lap of heaven’s blue delight. 


But sometimes too in nightmares deep 
Dawn yawns abyssal in the nighttime’s sleep 
And after the rude blast’s growls and heaves 
The rain comes, shedding floods of tears. 


Here the tenebrous fog, aghchamughch, of the first line of the first stanza 
adumbrates the phonetically paired and thematically twinned mghtsavanch, 
“nightmare”, of the first line of the second; so rain may come even if one dreams 
of a clear day. And the dark day, an inversion of the hope of light, becomes a 
spatial inversion, too: dawn does not rise or break but yawns, an antunt, or 
bottomless abyss. The language and structure are simple at first glance, then 
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strange and disorienting. But Medzarents* tends to recover his strength ancl dhrust 
darkness away, as in Gyank“in werks, “The Song of Life”: 


Prom within life's fighefal funows 

Hissed whispers interspersed with cries 

To me, All hopes come vat to ercar vanity, 
Emptiness seals life's inaniry. 


Every flower by ins fading is atcended; 
Ewery life, in black shadows, ended; 

And aa the incense of the bloom is rouned 
$o vanishes all hope, unsprouted, 


But through my smouldering reveries 
Sreala a light of sudden purple bright: 
To all of which T Garened, trembling. 


Let not these gloomy larmveniions crush you, 

Nor your golden hopes be scattered to the wind. 

Each furrowed brow is smoothed, a sabre to every pain 
Comes in self-forgetful smiles and laughter. 


Look now, the blue of heaven's canopy 

By bleary clouds is soametinnes stained 

And smiles wink out, the min pours down— 
Bus tears of rain precict their very end. 


Qur word for rain contains the sun's mame a its ending, 
And crying ends with sunlit smiles, 

And all the past occasions of our laughing 

Create a Jong inheritance of happiness. 


The line Amén antsrev arev muni irmén verch, literally “Every rain has a sun 
after it” [ have translated “Qur word for rain contains the sun's mame as its 
ending”, stressing the play on Armenian anisrev “rain” - arev “sun” and the 
double meaning of verch as “after” and “ending”, 

In Jrigvan tém, “Towards dusk", Medzarents* encodes his pen name, 
dziadzan, “rainbow": 


Close to volupnsous daybreak in my slumber I dreamed 
Of the song of life in burning hues festooned 
Prnge aglow inte the other world. 
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Diurnal life’s concerns the maelstrom 

Of enchantment of my dreams dispelled 
And I saw life up close and shorn of manic 
And deceitful games: savage wounding pain. 


Dusk comes, shadows swiftly fall, 

In vain now morning’s reveries I seek. 

A savage love imbibed the dewdrops of their light 

And with my sobbing I remained, all alone and far away. 


The last two lines of the first stanza enclose the poet’s rainbow in a cadence of 
gorgeous, reduplicative compounds, whose rhythmic doubling and length the very 
verb g’ergaréin “they were stretching out” both expresses and phonetically 
reflects: Ev toghtochun dziadzanner medak‘saréch/ u p‘aghp‘adzob g’ergaréin 
ashkharh m’antin. But the only phonetic echo the dziadzan finds, as night falls, is 
hedzedzan-k‘, crying. The poems Giragmudk‘, “On the Eve of Sunday” and 
Khung ev arts‘unk‘, “Incense and tears” evoke the poet’s mother’s evening 
prayers and are suffused with a spiritual calm. The first bears the Classical 
Armenian epigraph, 
| 


“Coming at the setting of the Sun, we have beheld this evening’s light.” 


The softly fleeting violet evening light is happiness: 

Golden threads are wreathed in velvet mist of frankincense: 
Blue fringes, rainbow, voices’ ripple, mystic rose; 

And, as they melt, the shining tears of tapers. 


My incense-thirsting soul sips the silent moment 
As the censers swing, their eyes of golden flame. 
Soul-seizing fear there sets me down, unblinking, 
I sense the kiss, my soul swathed in sea green. 


Hues of amethyst anoint the swirls of incense smoke: 
On bended knee before the mystery I stand; my arms, a Cross, 
And wait for Sunday, brilliant, to dawn upon my soul. 


The torches dream, enwrapt in chrysolite and emerald, 
From arch and dome the light and laughter rise, 

My soul sinks, buried in this vision splendorous: 

The softly fleeting violet evening light is happiness. 


The liturgical text of the epigraph is the ancient hymn recited Saturday 
evening, Erg kirakamtic‘: Loys zuart‘ surb p‘arac‘ anmahi... “Hallelujah, 
hallelujah! Joyful light of the holy immortal glory of the heavenly father, holy 
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maker of life, Jesus Christ! We have come at the setting of the sun and seen the 
light of this evening. We bless Father and Son and Holy Spirit of God. And all say 
Amen. Make us worthy in every hour to bless in a voice of song the name of the 
glory of your hh holy Trinity, which gives life, on account of which this world, too, 


glorifies you.” And the second poem: 


Her tear drops with the dripping myrch 
Miy mother mimes in the conser 
Passing through and unseen door 

She Gatens, happy 


Toa voice emerging from the Ocherworld. 
To the eyes that observe 


Her Saturday evening incemse 
Her hand ceaseless makes the sign of the Cross, 


Ad co all she gives a portion 

OF the ringing censer’s flower smoke; 
And che eve of Sanday is a mirror 
Where the ardent fire plows 


OE guardian angels lumines in soul. 
Whom this evening she has prven to sip 
Her tears and weekly incense sopoke. 


And sow my greyp-haired mother bows... 


The guardian angels here are the zeverd‘wnner, compare the phrase foys zmarr’ in 
the hymn. But the angels are fusahoti, “of luminous soul", an epithet of the 
departed; so the simple rhyming collocation of Mame, “incense” andl aris ‘nk’ 
“tears” may reflect both ardent prayer and sad recollection of those departed to 
Andrashkharh, the Otherworkd. As his mother swings the censer to give each 
member of the famuly a breath of its aroma, Misak* hints at tt cymbal-clapping 
sound: drwthén dzaghik ma azap‘eli. Paruyr Sevak probably had in mind these 
lines about a loving mother's pure hearted faith and its transcendent power, and 
the sounds and scent of Armenian Chistian prayer, when be wrote in his poem 
Kheghhataka, “The Jester” (1962): Fortegh en sermon bolor kurk ‘era?’ Trap’ y 
atighay! tanrut "pan merk'o,! Navey Ghemberum., “Where do all the idols die? 
Under the weight of applause and of cymbals,’ And also in incense.” 


* On the the hymn and its echoes im recent Armenian writing, see JR. Russell, English rane, 
inere,, a cog Derek Deminjian, Te Soot of Flowers, Belmomt, MA: Armenian 
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Medzarents‘ writes a homeland of sleeping skies, nocturnal royal revels, 
weeping dawns, angels peeking in from the otherworld at his mother’s prayers, 
the sounds of cymbals, colors of rainbows and streaming silks. He wonders what 
a silkworm dreams in its cocoon. And in the cycle Ellayi, allayi, ‘Would, would 
that I were” he creates a world-embracing liturgy of his own: 


Evening. 
Would I were this evening 
to touch every passerby’s brow 
lovely, languorously to linger 
Would I were this evening. 


Would I were this evening 
filled with human song and birdsong 
and the elements' clamorous heartbeat 
would I were this evening. 


Would I were this evening 
lazy, charming, gauzy, rosy-smelling 
and undulant as a gold-brocaded curtain 
every soul sheltering. 


Would I were this evening 
Dense with the bells’ clangor that strides upon Heaven, 
as an incense-dimmed chapel anointed, torch-litten 
would I were this evening. 


Would I were this evening 

tranquil to give to the waning lamp 

of a dying girl new flame from my shining— 
would I were this evening. 


Would I were this evening 
filled with the oceanic waters’ heavy booming 
and with the blossom of the breezes’ melody— 
would I were this evening. 


Would I were this evening 
that on daybreak’s pearly pillow fades 
tossing its gorgeous tresses streaming— 
would I were this evening. 


Would I were this evening 
resplendent, universal, sweet, bestowing 
upon all my shining locks’ fire and gold, 
would I were this evening! 
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And even broken in sickness, his generous spinit imagines only light, in the poem 
Arevin, “To the Sun”: 


With the gentle and full-voice wind from the south 
So like a kiss though dreamed of long ago 

Tr fills my lowe-lom soul with pleasure. 

Sun, shine on, your arrews tinged with gold 
Upea my bimh pangs muffled by the fog 
There where thought lingers and has lost its way: 
Shine on, good Sun, for | am sick... 

Plunging madly in the Quid casement’s breast 
For the noon's embrace, bush green, dream fire-bound, 
Latend with ourswetched arm. 

Spin round me all your nets of flame 

Awd rock me in pour beat until 

Locked in your kiss, consuming, 

The drowsy children rise and file 
hat of my soul 

That I may ise and oad anew 

My ardent paths of sensuous delight. 

Lam sick, good Sun, shine, shine on... 

My soul is a bird, Tr bongs 

For laughing song and air and light. 

But the cell thar takes wing from ins deprhs 
On steps over-shadeowed and unseen 

Is sleoet of breach, Tt plumnets clown, 

Shine, shine, good Sun, for I am sick. 

In your faring, effortlessly roused 

Long as the wild, fierce hommets” antic hay 
Whirls on, drunken with your flame, 

Till chirsting beaf expire; blossom, fade— 

I drink thas restful y its nameless pleasures, 
Slothful, senient, 

Intoxscant, haxwnant. 

Just a little longer, 

(Good sun, shine on, for [ am sick, 

Fog ome lage time 

Cleave to my impassioned sewk: it burns with fire! 
lam sick, good San. Shine, and shine. 


This is a poem I think Ch*arents* might have had in mind when in 1920 be wrote 
Mohver tesil, “Vision of death", which uses the expressive words mannre! 
(maregh ev marenragh iritva mes, “in the evening waning and decaying") and 
borh (im borh entir, iutoprak k'o apagen “my land of fine, your future crowned 
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with light”) that stand out here too. Both poems are pleas in extremis; and 
Medzarents‘ draws expressly from the language and gestures of rayer: the line 
t‘evadaradz ga spasem, “arms outstretched I wait” evokes a line from the Narek 
that he cites in his article Naregats ‘iin hed, “With Narekac‘i”: Aha karkarem 
zkarkameal bazuks hogwoys yanun k‘o, hzawr... “Now I stretch wide my soul’s 
bending arms to you, O mighty one...” 

The final poem I would like to present here is the one I believe may best 
serve as the ars poetica, the poet’s particular artistic credo. Inch‘ arpets ‘ut ‘yamb, 
“With what intoxication!” was printed, as noted above, less than a year before 
Medzarents‘ death, and was dedicated to a friend who was to be murdered in 
1915. The poem deploys every gorgeous alliterative cadence, every intricacy of 
verbal combinatory invention, every extravagance of imagery, every incantatory 
rhythm its author had honed, and gathered, and cherished. You will find in it the 
marital diadem, the nardd, and the folksong’s word for loveliness, khorod. The 
green of the crowns of trees is dzovadzup‘, “sea wave tossing” and the plains’ 
purple majesty is dzirani. There is a catalogue of herbs, pazmapurum, “with 
crowding multitudes of their aromas” and at the end as all elements and beings 
join the dance together they experience an antratarts dziadzanum, a reflecting, 
retuming “rainbowness” that is the poet bidding envoi, his soul reaching up from 
all, a graceful arc composed of color, light, and dew to touch the/face of heaven 
and once again embrace the earth. In its pantheistic intoxication, its unashamed 
love, its elemental exultation and delight, it stands as a testament,| an inheritance, 
a clarion of the Armenian language and literature, the victory of a free spirit come 
from an unconquered ancient land. What is, in the end, the light that shines in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehends it not, but the singular courage of the 
soul. And here it is. 


How drunken, the trees in the light! 

Trees in the wind and in the rain, 

Shaggy-tressed trees, trees that to the heavens strain, 
And saplings green and tossing, crests like sea waves, 
Tumbling to the bosom of the wheat fields in a daze, 
All life is drunken on the sun’s abundant blaze! 

In what intoxication the grass above the dark soil rises, 
Opens to the light, amazed, 

In the instant of its life the dewdrops of its eyes. 
How drunken are the flowers in the dew: 

Flowers in the light, at ease beneath the hand’s caress, 
Are swooning now in expectation. 

With what intoxication! 

Every hillock on its green brow binds 

The blossoms’ multicolored nuptial diadem, 

And from the lovely plain and dale 

The red foot stork now guides his bride: 
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Returning home, inmbbibes his kongings* satiation. 
With wha intoxication blackbieds drink the light 
Ane whisper it, ale 

In eochards" leafy fatmestes. 

With what intoxication the snaow-whise jays afloat 
On high, sail, perambulate upon the sky, 

Taking wing, their bodies gilded on the glowing firmament. 
With such intoxicarion the nunte dow 

Her ouptial bed arranges in the shady bower of a nec 
Por ber sawn In patient passion, 

The drunken burterfly unfolds upon 

The tiny sparkling lakelet of its leaf 

And with its milky winds erects its canopy, 

Woth that inposication above the i 

To scarlet flowers hives the bee ee 

To suck upon the tiny fermale nipples, luxuriant. 

In their drunkenness the seas brim blue, 

The ver waters surge, the streams anc spilling; 

The nivulets purl swiftly; lakes, azune— 


The dranken clouds now shake their shaggy heads, 
The wondrous quid massing in their breasrs, 

And, like a snaking thread, the rain descends 

To slake the hoe gold chinst of earth, 

With chat ineoxicanen drink their fll 

Upon the parched oil's universal bum 

All creatures born, all flowers grown: 

Thyne wel alaeead in embeace the perfurned tree: 


Are drunken, every aa 
ii depos ‘penn all colon ghamiue, 
All essences and cement: 


Whose rainbow every thing reflects, returning, 
Ged! Whe from Ged koows where, has come to them. 
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210, Plhepbunilfe uration tyre 
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83 b7V2 UPPESNHMI3UIA... 
Gbaod Purubyjwt purbywdho 


Phy wpphgmfyadp, dwabp, po quph thy, 
Vunbp Sad hh thy kh widphbbpach, 
Yupuwd ap dunbp, dwnbp brink, 

Ne dunbp Sunny’ Oniudnuf hutuhy 
Snpbip gutphi qnoh pulwd gi pos’ 
Usb wy hywbpph Ypdubh Sapq Buku: 
Phy mipphgacpyud p furints® ngi Saqht hp 
Whyb, pqduy ih bp pestis peega ptr 
Nayphgh dp wypng fp gagh wypbp: 
Phy wpphgnipyudp dwgphbbp aught, 
Vuigphibp pryuph, Spintpps dbapfh, 
Cuuywundibpack hy bp lyderqpin 

Phy mipphgneft guid p wtb bh, wpa, 
Ushidbh ppp’ pp Yutty Sah nphs 

Un hunyh bpd dug hhh tupnn: 

Phy upphgnyadp qugmbpbt funpoen, 
by Supu Sef fn bts’ dup ppp 
Yunhh wpwgfyh fp qupdphr yrspnus 
Phy wpphgaPyodp wupyabbbph, wapPoab, 
Ln” yup hn bpdhh, po iyup Ip 4ddbh, 
Upquunmwhtbpne Shybh uuquin [inchs 
Phy upphgaftgudp dyach Bubp, dpeiph, 
Fuindp bh ogmbbd pynug yaw quit. wspififhs 
Uby YPnubbqodfir ne kp Pheshiutss 

Phy upphgnpyodp umunpmhh Supubbp, 
Cauquun ppud dun Snub pi‘ 
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Ynugwub nwpipain fp dupadwhpire 

Phy wpphgnPyudp Bp Pbab £ pghp, 
Lbpualp steph pho pi pus sppokneh 
Phy wpphgapyade éfppwtf quoi 

Ch duqphubpncdh Sp ugh Shgmb, 
Undb, pauyh unbahphbph Sbznpis 

Pring wpphgnc fe yu p éafbph bi furyneg, 
Pbunkph Snypqugneyt, wgpyaephkp’ qgbqneh, 
lpsep fuudugaiyh, wane’ qaunuiniyh, 
lnawdunt wanch* ap Yutighp pnb 
Ninbunwtbbane gly, pully niyent 
Pb, upphgmPyatp adybp he Pafi{bh 
Lpwguyp Shqmdh ppbig punpiphi* 

Ap qhp# wuquip dup kp unqoulp 
Vurpkyne bphppi gwunpp nulps 

Ply wapphgrPyudp quigh yoowu kp fup bh 
Lust es gps ines bbs uy pros ines faqpts 
Dpinbhgbbpth wit bh, duh enpphbph wut bist 
Phy wipphgmffyudp Saghh i’ phagp ye 
Upgushis Snpqusa dup fp pry pis, 

Ou F ppt, whwtnfu, Yuryph abS uth 
Pugqdwpnprdibph ponwgfs me fumble: 
Phy wppbgnPyade y'piggeys whp. 
Fajap dhbph ne bpwtighbph wilbhs, 

Fajap gnyntfywhg, poyap wnwpphpa 

bp dhs wh pps quid Sfudwi nul bh 
Yuin” ob ap byw’ ybu ghubp nep bo 


via O. 
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38. UUSoTES 


2ngynuyu quip m Popup 
Vhghh dhdmqh wyu ghobp. 
Vidquibprne wmbu gion‘ 
Durr bp quptbh fil Snizghar 


Pu phatbpn bpgpts Shin 
Pre quSbif wyphang 
Upputbopt engh Sppoun 
Purnp Sagiyniyu Shy bapbhrs 
Ghia’ witya ft thhawpbh 
Zu priypibpah dug hstincy' 
2nk funpwpup hp upp bts 
Cupdrdhbp gulp fap: 
Buy Sutpnpht hp dah’, 
BS, pf, teh wy phe sph uy, 
Yaigh Saghu ghindiuy 

bury fwdpha Why SpuSnuwts: 
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THE BOOK OF THE WAY (GIRK ‘ CHANAPARHI) OF YEGHISHE CHARENTS: 
AN ILLUMINATED APOCALYPTIC GOSPEL FOR SOVIET ARMENIA. 


James R. Russell 


Harvard University 


To Joseph B. Russell, my father; and to the memory of Sidney A. Russell, my 
grandfather. 


1. THE BACKGROUND. 


In 1932 Pethrat, the State Publishing House in Erevan, published the 
Hoktember/Noyember Taregirk‘ (October/November Yearbook)' to commemorate the 
achievements of Soviet Armenia on the fifteenth anniversary of the Revolution and the 
tenth of the foundation of the USSR and the incorporation of Armenia into the Union. 
The poet Yeghishe Ch‘arents‘, his friend the writer Aksel Bakunts‘, and Yeghia Ch‘ubar 
edited the volume, which was designed and illustrated by the well-known graphic artist 
Hakob Kojoyan. Following a title page, the book opens with full, facing-page woodcuts 
of the founder of the Soviet Union, Vladimir II’ich Lenin, and of Iosif Vissarionovich 
Stalin, who had by then consolidated dictatorial power. The former appears against the 
background of a regimented line of banner-bearing soldiers and workers marching; this 
emphatic pattern of regimentation has been carried forward and made more abstract, even 
dehumanized, for the background to Stalin, who looms over waters flowing evenly 
through the symmetric locks of a dam and tractors seen from above moving along the 
parallel furrows of a collective farm. The leaders of the masses thus preside over a 
society unified in purpose and strength, as inevitable and incontrovertible as mathematics 
and science in its ideology, its historical progress, and its power. Gone are the antique, 
hieratic double-headed eagles and obscure religious symbols of the Tsars: the Soviet 
Union is a new phenomenon in human affairs and a future that works (as H.G. Wells put 


it), with a new and severely modern iconography of its own. 
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The next Communist leader of the hierarchy depicted in the Yearbook is Armenia’s Party 
Secretary Aghasi Khanjyan, patron and protector of the eccentric Charents, whom the 
poet called fondly and reverentially the Dauphin of Nairi. He merits half a page in which 
the themes of the first two portraits are blended together but also softened by being 
broken up into a mélange that works in the distant vista of the country’s mountains. (Pls. 
1-4: title page, Lenin, Stalin, and Khanjyan in the 1932 Yearbook.) After two grainy 
photographs of minor local functionaries comes Kojoyan’s striking full-page, two-color 
title of Charents’ “Praises of the Grape, Wine, and Belles Lettres, written for the 
Fifteenth Anniversary of the October Revolution” (discussed below with its twin in the 


Book of the Way), with vignettes of Armenia’s feudal past and Socialist present. The poet 


very nearly dominates the book of which he is the chief editor, overshadowing all three of 


his country’s rulers; and one is left with two impressions. 


The first impression is that the art of the book as Kojoyan designed it is not 
simply decorative but consciously iconographic: the order of the pictures and their design 
speak to the reader in the symbolic language of a system of belief, much as though, 
mutatis mutandis, one were opening an Armenian illuminated manuscript of the Gospels. 
The observation that Communism was a dogma that co-opted the imagery and techniques 
of earlier state and confessional ideologies, particularly the theme of apocalypse and the 
end of history, to its own purposes is not new. The Russian Symbolist poet Alexander 
Blok (1880-1921), for instance, wrote a long poem, “The Twelve” (Rus. Jjpenanuats), in 
which a violent gang of Red Guards are revealed to be the Apostles, with Christ at their 
head.” Recent study of the arts in the early Soviet Union has focused on Russian book 
design of the 1920’s, particularly of the avant garde, futurist trends, and on the 
remarkable efflorescence of Russian Jewish art and book production in Yiddish in 
particular, in towns of the former Pale such as Vitebsk and in the metropolitan centers of 
the USSR.? With the imposition of Socialist Realism, the study of the Soviet artistic 
heritage tums often to a comparativist approach that juxtaposes Russian art at the height 
of Stalinist totalitarianism to that of Nazi Germany.* The experience of the cultures of 


Central Asia and the Caucasus, south of the Slavic big brother, receives little attention, 


suffering perhaps from a patronizing condescension that Russian chauvinists seem to 
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have communicated by osmosis to some scholars of Soviet studies abroad. Armenia has a 
religious and artistic background in the Ancient Near East— Urartu, Assyria, and Iran— 
and in Eastern Christianity, where the country has strong ties to Syrian and Byzantine 
painting but also developed powerful artistic schools and exegetical traditions of its own. 
The art of this Transcaucasian/Near Eastern Communist polity ought to fascinate one as 
the Communist reflex of the culmination of the visual traditions of the Ancient Near East 
and of East Christianity, but it has not received hitherto the attention it warrants: even in 
the Armenian studies field, art historians focus on the glories of the medieval period, 
while the modern era is left largely to students of politics and of the vast and terrible 
record of the Genocide, that watershed in modern Armenian history before which so 


much else simply pales in significance. 


The second impression, aided no doubt by hindsight, is the exposure of Charents 
by his immense personal presence in the Yearbook, a dangerous hubris. For in that same 
year a volume of the work of Soviet Armenia’s greatest living poet was published, more 
modest than the sumptuous jubilee edition he had expected. This was a warning: the 
USSR had room for only one cult of personality, that of the ghekavar (the Helmsman)— 
as Charents and others called Stalin— and the satellite cults of those whom Osip 
Mandelstam, a friend of Charents, derided as the “Ossete’s” half-men, his thick-skinned 
leaders. Charents wrote the bulk of the poems that comprise the volume Girk‘ chanaparhi 
(Book of the Way), which came out with Pethrat a year later, in 1933, in the first six 
months of that year,” incorporating the cycle of poems already printed in the Yearbook. 
Kojoyan designed the volume in its entirety. Charents’ collaboration with the artist had, 
thus, already begun; but the two must have worked still with the speed and dedication of 
a Stakhanovite shock brigade of the five-year plan to produce the finished volume within 
a single year. Modern Armenian literature has no other artistic object, I think, quite like 
it: from start to finish it is a unified graphic and textual work, the Communist response to 
and meditation upon a millennium of Armenian Christian manuscript books of the Bible 
that co-opts several others styles as well, particularly the Ancient Near Eastern triumphal 
bas-relief. The first edition of the book contained a play, “Achilles or Pierrot”, that the 


Armenian Communist Party arbitrarily and inaccurately condemned as Trotskyist on 14 
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November 1933. It was withdrawn, and in 1934 a second edition (still bearing the date of 
1933) was issued with other poems to fill the gap: “Arvest k ‘ert ‘ut ‘van” (“Ars poetica’”) 
and “Girk ‘ imastut ‘yan” (“Book of Wisdom”). The book also contains the famous 
acrostic Hay zhoghovurd, k‘o miak p‘rkut ‘yuna k‘o havak‘akan uzhi mej e (“Armenian 
people, your sole salvation is in your united strength”), formed by every second letter of 
the lines of the poem “Patgam” (“Message”)— a title itself underscoring the powerful 
intent of the poet.® Charents seems to have injudiciously boasted to an acquaintance that 
he had got away with his trick, the friend promptly informed on him, and the verse, 
which the poet had not intended as anti-Soviet or nationalistic, but which was easily so 


interpreted so as to incriminate him, was then emphasized in a memorandum from 


Moscow to Armenia of 27 January 1937. The verse was the nail that sealed shut the 
coffin, and the decision of the establishment to do away with him was now certain: he 
was arrested on 26 July of that year and died or was executed on 27 November.’ Some 


who kept copies paid in the years to come with their freedom and even their lives.® 
2. THE BOOK. 


The Book of the Way, Charents’ last, is a tour de force and a tour of time and 
space as well, in which the poet’s path through life and Armenia’s long road through the 
ages merge into a single monumental, epic narrative. Charents and Armenia have arrived, 
he writes, at the crossroads of history. He retells the Epic of Sasun, but with his own, 
critical, triumphalist Communist voice. He changes the traditional invocation of blessing, 
the Voghormi, that begins each section (called a chyugh, “branch”) of the recited text, 
into a curse, excoriating the country’s princes and priests— as though the folk bards of 
the past had somehow failed to see the true story. And he has the imprisoned apocalyptic 
hero Little Mher— Mithra— emerge from his millennial captivity in the rock of Van: 
“Minc ‘hev orn ekav— yev demk ‘ov varr/ Yelav k‘arayrits ‘ Mhern ardar,/ Yev berets‘ 
zarmin Ohani ch‘ar/ Ankum verjnakan yev mah anchar” (“Till the day came, and with 
fiery countenance/ Mher the righteous emerged from the cave,/ And brought to Ohan’s 
wicked kin/ A final fall and an unspeakable death”). In the epic, this event is to take place 
at the end of time, but for the poet the Bolshevik revolution of 25 October 1917(7 
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November outside Russia) is Apocalypse Now. In “Vision of Death”, he beholds a vast 
and politicized vision of that death— the death of a whole class of enemies, of class 
enemies— wholly unlike the other lonely, introspective, emotional lyric poem with the 
same title, “Mahvan tesil’’, written in 1920, in which Charents sees the preparations for a 
public hanging and offers to die alone on the scaffold as the ransom for all the Armenian 
people. Now, he encounters the great Armenian poets, scholars, and national leaders of 
the past century. These include, in order, the Mekhitarist scholar Ghevont Alishan; the 
Persian Armenian novelist and social reformer Raffi; the patriotic writer Raphael 
Patkanian; the founder of the Dashnak party, K ‘ristap‘or Mik‘ayelian; the leaders of the 
nationalist Dashnak party Rostom and Zavarian; the democratic poet Step‘an Nazariants‘; 
the Western Armenian poet Mgrdich‘ Beshigt‘ashlian (who holds a brass shepherd’s 
flute) and the poet Bedros Tourian (who plays a genuine one, iskakan sring); Grigor 
Artsruni, founder of the progressive newspaper Mshak (The Cultivator); Catholicos 
Mkrtich‘ Khrimian [called universally and lovingly Hayrik, (“The Little Father”)]; the 
Dashnak statesman and poet Avetis Aharonian; the poets Siamant‘o and Daniel 
Varuzhan; and at last, at the travelers’ emergence from the darkness of the pit, “a light of 
heavenly hue” (erknaguyn mi luys)— Lenin. In the Divine Comedy, Virgil and Dante 
come out of hell on the dawn of Easter Sunday, but to Charents it is, again, the 
Revolution that is the resurrection and the life, the true light and salvation of mankind. So 
as the lone, proud Dante guides him through the Inferno (he turns down Virgil and 
Ferdosi as unworthy of this new voyage, as they were poets who bowed in fealty to 
kings) he derides his political enemies, the Dashnaks. It is not just a titanic settling of 
scores but an entire cultural and political landscape, all doomed by their heresy or simply 
by their failure to live long enough to see the Communist salvation dawn and become 
properly enlightened by Marxist class-consciousness. When the Party met to consider the 
book, even Khanjyan expressed outrage that Charents in his survey seemed to have 
drawn so decisive a line between past and present, to see nothing at all in Armenia’s past 


and tradition worthy of remembering and preserving. 


The Armenian Revolutionary Federation, Dashnaks for short, who populate this 


parochial Inferno, are an Armenian socialist party who founded the short-lived first 
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Republic and were driven by the Communists into exile after the bitter civil strife of 
1920-1921. The literary scholar Nikol Aghbalian, who had served as the ill-fated 
Republic’s minister of culture, had taken Charents under his wing and| publicized his 
work. Though the poet sent copies of his books with respectful dedications to Aghbalian 
in Tehran, the older man was enraged by Charents’ anti-Dashnak polemics, which he 
regarded as base ingratitude. Aghbalian wrote back accusing Charents of vulgar 
obscenity, and even penned an embittered parody of the poet’s proletarian verses about 


free love.’ In 1936 the Boston Dashnak paper Hairenik (Fatherland) published a scathing 


review of the Book of the Way, predicting that its author would be i more 
Communist propaganda for years to come. But by then Charents was wholly isolated, in 
fear of arrest, writing very different poems that were to survive only because they were 


buried secretly by friends. 


As the Book of the Way progresses, Charents scales the unapproachable peak of 
Ararat anew with Khach‘atur Abovyan, whose novel Verk‘ Hayastani (Wounds of 
Armenia), was both the chronicle of Russia’s liberation of Eastern Armenia in 1828 and 
the first prose work in the vernacular tongue— written one generation later, in the fateful 
revolutionary year of 1848. The Church had condemned Abovyan for setting foot on the 
holy mountain, and disapproved of his secularist views, which were doubly dangerous 
since as a teacher he imparted them to young and impressionable minds. Shortly after 
finishing his book, Abovyan left his house one morning and vanished: the mystery of his 
disappearance has never been solved. In the poem, Charents has Abovyan set out on his 
last day for Ararat, “that there he might sample eternal rest” (vor rete ayntegh 
haverzhakan hangist). The poet felt a close kinship to Abovyan as an ingenious literary 
innovator, and perhaps even foresaw a confluence of fates. But there is an echo here, too, 
of a verse from the final poem of the Tagharan (Song Book) cycle of 1920, in which 
Charents exclaims that he loves Mount Ararat inchpes anhas p‘arrk ‘i champ ‘a, (“like the 
way to an inaccessible glory”). The road to Ararat and its glorious summit and mystic 


snows may thus be the way to death as well. 
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Armored trains played an important role in the civil war that followed the 1917 
Revolution, and a popular Russian Communist song bade: Hau naposo3, Bnepey ryan, B 
KOMMyHe ocTaHoska,/ MHoro HeT y Hac IlyTH, B pykax y Hac BuHToBKa (“Our locomotive, 
forward, let your whistle blow, our stop is at the Commune:/ We have no other way, and 
hold a rifle in our hands”). So Charents, retelling an actual event of the anti-Dashnak 
Bolshevik uprising in Armenia of May 1920, boards an armored train, Zrahapat Vardan 
Zoravar, bearing the name of St. Vardan Mamikonian, the fifth-century hero of 
Armenia’s war for spiritual survival as a Christian polity against the attempts by Sasanian 
Iran to force the nation to return to Zoroastrianism. The train is converted to the 
Communist cause in the Armenian civil war and races on to victory, sending its defiant 
message not in the eloquent, ponderous diction of ancient hagiography but by the 
lightning and the concise wording of what has been called the Victorian Internet—the 
telegraph. It is the cadence of Charents’ early revolutionary tirades en escalier, the style 


of his comrade, the larger-than-life poetic hero Mayakovsky. 


Speaking to the centuries to come, the poet addresses seven counsels to future 
poets— the seventh being that they accept no counsel! And he engages in a conversation 
outside space and time with his poetic brethren Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and Ferdosi. The 
book contains also the praises of wine and song with which Charents had celebrated his 
old-new land’s anniversary in the Yearbook. He had experimented with the various poetic 
styles of his time: decadence, symbolism, futurism, Mayakovsky’s stridently declamatory 
proletarian verse, and a limpid, almost neo-Classical realism. Here is his personal artistic 
summation on the threshold of middle age, but it is a bequest that is transcendent, in 
which he addresses the ages, challenging the Armenian canon in general and, with the 


book’s iconographic program, the Gospel (and manuscript art) in particular. 


One has mentioned Mayakovsky; and the strident Russian bard of the Revolution, 
after deriding the suicide of the poet Sergei Esenin, had gone on to take his own life in 
1930. These events shocked all Soviet literati, and would have had a very powerful 
impact on Charents. He knew and admired Mayakovsky; and Esenin had belonged for a 


time to the group of the Imaginist poets: Alexander Kusikov, a Russian-Armenian poet 
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from Moscow, belonged to this school and Charents used a line from Kpsikov as the 
epigraph to his autobiographical “Ch ‘arents ‘ Name” (“Book of Charents”, with the title 
modeled on the Persian of Ferdosi’s Book of Kings, the Sah-nameh). It is very likely that 
Charents had known Esenin as well. In his last poem, Mayakovsky overtly rejects the 
telegraphic mode, returning to a lyricism that with impassioned solemnity surveys the 
world rather than haranguing it. It is also a letter to his beloved, much reworked, that 
became, in the end, his obiter dicta and suicide note. Yxxe BTopoii, HOKHO OBITS, TEI 


nerma./ B youn Mireunyts cepeOpsxoii Oxoto./ A He cnemry H MOJIHHAMH TesIerpamM/ 


Mue He3a4yem TeOa OynHTE H GecnoKonTs./ Kak roBopaT, HHUMJeHT Hchepyen,/ 
JIro6oBHas oaKka pa36usacb o 6xrt./ C Toboli MBI B pacueTe H He K uemy TepeyeH/ 
B3aMMHBIX Ooseii, Ge uv OOug./ TI MOCMOTpH, Kakasa B Mupe Tulb,/ Hous o6n0xKnIa 
HeOo 3Be3QHOH JaHb10./ B Takve BOT 4acbI BCTaeLIb H TOBOpHUIE/ BeKam, MCTOpHH H 
MHpo3aHHio. “It’s past one in the morning. You must have gone to ai The Milky Way 
at night streams silver like the Oka./ I’m in no hurry and there’s no need/ With the 
lightning bolts of telegrams to disturb and wake you./ As they say, the ficients 
exhausted:/ Love’s boat has shattered on life’s daily grind./ We’re quits, you and I, no 
need to reckon/ Mutual offenses, miseries, and pains./ But look, what a silence is upon 
the world./ Night wraps the sky in starry tribute./ At hours such as this lyou arise and 
speak/ To the centuries, to history, to all the cosmos.” Charents perhaps knew that the 
Book of the Way, his speech to the centuries, to history, and all the ae was a 


valediction. 


Modesty and obscurity rarely saved anyone from the meat-grinder of the Stalin 
purges; but Charents’ titanic, heroic persona made him perilously visible to the 
Helmsman in the Kremlin, who knew of him, asked about him, toyed with him. And this 
made Charents the prey of the cowardly, spiteful, and envious homunculi that came to 
dominate Soviet Armenia’s arts and letters in the late 1930s. There can be no doubt that 
his greatest book was also his nemesis. But that is of course the fault of a degenerate 
system and a pathological society, not of the magnificent book or the man: such a man 
cannot become silent and compliant.'° And what a man he was. The teenager dreaming in 


Symbolist verse in dusty Kars, the revolutionary soldier, the mischief maker of hungry 
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proto-Soviet Moscow, the energetic and meticulous chief editor of Armenia’s main 
publishing house, the bold speaker at the first congress of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
the head of the publication committee for the millennium of the Sasun Epic, the 
Armenian member of the All-Union publication committee for the Pushkin centenary, the 
poet, the heir of Sayat Nova and the bards of old, the drinker who could party till dawn 
whom Khanjyan supplied with cases of cognac, the caring father, the grieving widower, 
the versatile lover, the drug addict whose reveries became dramas defeating space and 
time, the mystic, the friend of William Saroyan, Leonid Pasternak, and Osip Mandelstam, 
this Prometheus, this giant— for if such a man can grow to his true stature he is 
Olympian— was ostracized and isolated, tied down with a thousand tiny, lethal threads, 
stabbed with a thousand small cuts by the reprobate creatures of the Soviet Armenian 
literary mafia, then arrested, then dead in November 1937. Khanjyan had been killed by 
Beria at Tiflis the year before, sharing the fate of other Party leaders of Stalin’s inner 
Caucasian circle, like Sergo Ordzhonikidze in Georgia. The great purge swept away the 
best of the Soviet Armenian intelligentsia, leaving behind in positions of authority 
betrayers, assassins, cowards, and time-servers, sparing some artists like Kojoyan with 
the plain luck to survive unnoticed or to evade denunciation; and Charents was not to be 
fully rehabilitated until 1954, a year after Stalin’s death, when Anastas Mikoyan— the 
Armenian in the Central Committee of the CPSU— personally ordered that a book of his 
verse be published without delay.'’ One will consider the book, not for its fateful 
political implications for the poet’s career— historians of the era continue to trace that 
trajectory— but as a unique artifact of Armenian iconography; and this leads one to 


address two further issues, that do still have, however, a political aspect. 


The first of these is the nature of the ideological message of the Book of the Way: 
The October Revolution and the victory of the Communists in Armenia several years 
later was seen as the single great watershed, the turning point, in the history of the human 
race. Socialism was now being built in one great country, but that blessed land was beset 
on all sides by the forces of darkness. The 1930s thus telescoped together both the 
tribulation and the resurrection, as it were. Historical inevitability, instead of Divine will, 


ensured that Communism was to win through. This is the final conflict, declares the 
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“Internationale”, which was then still the national anthem of the USSR (it was Charents 
who did the official Armenian translation) and with that was to come the decisive 
enlightenment of the whole human race, that hitherto had languished in darkness— for 


Marxism alone provided the only key to the true perception of historical and all other 


reality, even the physical sciences. In human affairs, Communism thus was to bring the 
perfection and the end of history. In his lyrics Charents imagined this utopia and evoked a 
future Erevan of perfect beauty, imagining the handsome, curly-haired Komsomol lad 
(gangraher tghan) walking down the road to Ararat amidst gardens and orchards, clean 
factories and beautiful houses, and pausing at the poet’s grave. This is a meditation on 
death as well as on future life, and echoes to some degree Pushkin’s lyric on death with 
the final wish that “young life play at the entrance to (my) tomb” (HM nyets y rpo6osoro 
BXOJa Mulazlaa OyWeT 2*H3Hb urpaTh); but the great Russian poet whose work Charents 
knew and loved had, for all his cautious support of the Decembrists and hope for 
democratic reform, never believed in any sort of transfigured future reality of the sort 
Christianity offered and Communism was to preach. Life itself was magical enough. 
These assertions of Charents are the claims, then, of an apocalyptic faith; and the Book of 
the Way in its texts and iconographic program supports them from the particular 
standpoint of Armenia and its multifaceted engagement with Ancient Near Eastern, East 
Christian, and modern Western and Soviet art. 

The second issue one engages is the attitude of the poet himself to this radical 
ideology, that he embraced and advocated so forcefully and overtly. Charents was born in 
1897 in the sleepy, provincial garrison town of Kars, Russian Armenia, under the ancien 
régime;'* and although he was spared the worst traumas that befell the hation in the 
Armenian lands under Ottoman domination, he was a Russian soldier an the Caucasian 
front and witnessed the aftermath of the Genocide of 1915, including the devastating loss 


of his native town. The Symbolist poet Vahan Teryan was his immediate model and 


precursor, and he looked up to two other, more traditional, Eastern Armenian poets, 


Hovhannes T‘umanyan and Avetik Isahakyan. Both were lyricists so ade in spirit to 


folklore and folk life that some of their verses became actual folksongs whose authorship 


was not always remembered. Their words were, as Pushkin had Aetiaied about his own 
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poems, as close to unadorned nature itself as the echo. But Charents was very interested 
in the whole range of Western Armenian poetry as well, with its far more formal 
aestheticism— from its mid-19"-century progenitor Bedros Tourian (1851-1872)? to the 
Symbolist Misak‘ Medzarents‘ (1886-1908: both died tragically young, of consumption), 
and the other great lyric and patriotic poets who were murdered by the Turks in 1915, 
Rupen Sevag, Siamant‘o, and Daniel Varuzhan. His debt to these artists is greater than 
has been supposed hitherto. Siamant‘o (the nom de plume is that of the romantic hero of a 
Kurdish folk epic: the poet’s actual name was Adom Yarjanian) in 1898 published at 
Manchester a poem on the massacres two years before, “Mahvan desilk” (“Vision of 
Death”), and Charents was to borrow the title twice, once in a poem of 1920 and again 
for a much longer poem in the Book of the Way. In the poem “Dream of Torment” 

(“Ch ‘arch ‘arank ‘i yeraz’”) of the cycle “Torches of Last Breath and of Hope” 
(“Hokevark i yev huysi chaher’’), Siamanto concludes, Hamarroren yev ariapar tuk‘ tser 
jamp ‘an vjrrets ‘ek‘ (“Firmly and manfully decide upon your way”).'* Perhaps Charents 


was inspired in part by this line to select the title of his book itself. 


Despite his avowals of utter rejection of the past, Charents was still devoted, not 
only to the other, martyred, Armenia to the west of the Soviet frontier, but to the long 
Christian Armenian tradition as well— to the bards, from the 16"-century Nahapet 
K‘uch‘ak to the 18"-century Sayat‘ Nova, and, particularly to the mystic poet of the tenth 
century, St. Grigor Narekats‘i.!° He writes fondly of these literary ancestors in his 
Tagharan (Song Book) of 1920, and he was committed to the publication of Western 
Armenian lyrics. The 1932 Yearbook records his shepherding of several into publication, 
and more were to come.'° His unpublished manuscripts, which came to light and began 
to be published and studied from the late 1970s on, are sometimes imbued with Christian 
poetic usage and religious faith: a poem in three parts the poet calls a triptych, as though 
it were an icon, deliberately emulates the “speech with God from the depths of the 
heart(s)” of the Narek. Yet, the Book of the Way expresses a contradictory view, deriding 
St. Gregory of Narek himself and rejecting the pre- and non-Communist Armenian 
heritage: he addresses the manuscript illuminators of medieval Armenian scriptoria, 


chiding them for wasting their talent on books that degraded the joys of life and 
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condemned men to servitude.'? We cannot require consistency of genius; yet Charents in 
his seeming simultaneous espousal of two different world views seems to exhibit a kind 
of paranoia which, one might suggest, is both a concomitant of apocalypticism itself and 
a result of living in an ideologically driven, apocalyptic society that had bclec radically 
with its own roots and past. That is, he was driven by the tremendous power of a mass 
movement that presented itself as the last hope for true human freedom and equality in a 


world already staggering under the burdens of capitalist exploitation, colonialist 


oppression, and religious obscurantism, and now further threatened by the dark shadow 
of fascism. Yet, his formation as a person and poet embraced the pre-Revolutionary 
heritage, and he could no more deny this than reject his own art. So he resorts to 
extremes, he wavers between private and public faces, he sees his growing doubts as 
inadequacies, he rebels. The Erevan of Charents was still a fairly primitive Near Eastern 
town of only about sixty thousand souls, most of whom lived by the rhythms of an 
ancient traditional life deeply rooted in Christian faith. This was the heritage of Charents 
as well; yet at the same time he was committed to Marxism-Leninism, with its claim that 
it had achieved the right answers to all meaningful human questions: the world was about 
to be perfected, and history was about to end. Any deficiencies in Soviet society itself, 
never mind opposition to it, must therefore be the fault of malign conspiracies; and since 
these could very well snuff out the last hope of the race, any means was justified in 
rooting them out, in exposing and destroying the enemy. Even if the enemy proved to be 


oneself. Rather like the mystics he both excoriated and venerated, Charents thus saw the 


contest between good and evil as an inner battle as well as an outer one The Book of the 


Way chronicles both wars. 
3. THE ART. 


The Book was designed and illustrated by a friend and longtimg associate, Hakob 
Kojoyan. The artist was born in 1883 at Akhaltskhe, an Armenian enclave in Georgia. as 
His father was a jeweler. The family soon moved north to Vladikavkaz, in Ossetia; and in 


1898 the boy was sent to study engraving in Moscow. From there he went to Munich to 


study under Anton Aschbe, where the great Russian graphic artists Favorsky and 
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Dobuzhinsky were working. This was an exalted company: the Russian Acmeist poet 
Osip Mandelstam, a friend of Charents, was to praise the delicacy and mastery of 
Favorsky’s engravings; and Dobuzhinsky was for a time the writer Vladimir Nabokov’s 
drawing teacher. Vladimir Andreyevich Favorsky (1886-1964) wrote several essays in 
the 20s and early 30s on graphic composition and the relationship of illustration to text 
that express concerns Kojoyan would have shared: one observation would be applicable 
to the successive stages of narrative and movement the Armenian artist attempts in the 
registers of his framed pages of the Book of the Way: “Compositionality consists in fully 
realizing movement and time as synchronism, for without this capacity, by whose power 
a thing that is complex is perceived by us as simple, the portrayal of space is not 
possible.” !’After graduating in 1907 from the Munich Academy of Arts, Kojoyan went to 
Paris, spent two years there, and returned to serve in the first World War in the Russian 
army. He returned to the Caucasus in 1918, joining Nicholas Marr’s expedition to the 
vast ruins of the medieval capital of the Armenian Bagratid dynasty, Ani, then lived for 
two years in Tabriz. In 1922 he accepted the invitation of the Soviet government to settle 
in Armenia, and designed and illustrated for Pethrat, the publishing house chaired by 
Charents, a number of titles including Stepan Zoryan’s Hazaran blbul (Thousand-voiced 
Nightingale) and the children’s books of the poet Hovhannes T‘umanyan. In the 30s he 
designed and illustrated Charents’ Book of the Way, the Book of the Fox (Aghvesagirk ‘, 
1935, a collection of fables by the medieval author Vardan Aygekts‘i), and the Armenian 
edition of Maxim Gorky’s work. The Book of the Fox, with its spare, exquisite historiated 
capitals, exemplifies the way the artist balances a modernist restraint and linearity of 
design and the richness of the heritage of Armenian medieval book illumination (see Pls. 
5-6). In 1929, Kojoyan designed and illustrated a book published in Paris for the 
Armenian diaspora to extol the achievements of the young Soviet Armenian republic.”” 
The angular style of the woodcuts of the cover and chapter headings and their mixture of 
Armenian and proletarian themes may be seen as preliminary studies for the achievement 
that was to be the Book of the Way (see Pls. 7-9). The latter is undoubtedly Kojoyan’s 
magnum opus and the only one accomplished in full collaboration with its living author, 
an admired friend. The artist survived the poet; and his subsequent major project 


illustrates his capacity to employ ancient styles to new purposes. 
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Kojoyan had always been interested in the Epic of Sasun and was to illustrate the 
sumptuous jubilee edition published two years after Charents’ arrest and execution. The 
Stalinist regime had begun a campaign against the innovative styles and art-for-art’s-sake 
sophistication of the Soviet culture of the 20s, deriding it as a decadent “formalism” 
detached from the native talent and legitimate interest of the people. Folk epic, 
supposedly an oral and unmediated expression of popular genius, was elevated by 
Socialist Realism to the status of a kind of secular scripture; so in his illustrations of 
Sasunts ‘i Davit ‘ Kojoyan uses gold ink on blue paper as though producing an ancient 
manuscript for imperial use; and a great central illustration of David on Horseback, 


surrounded by a frame of smaller subsidiary scenes from the epic, is a deliberate 


adaptation of Orthodox icon painting, with David himself the vanquishet of evil replacing 


Armenia’s mounted warrior saints: George, Sergius, and Theodore. 


Kojoyan, as has been noted, was an avid student of medieval Armenian art, so 
several observations are in order about key aspects of it that would on some level have 
informed his own ideas about the visual plan and composition of the Book of the Way. 
The Bible is the book most often copied and illuminated by medieval Armenian artists. 
Armenian Gospel illustrations may be divided into three sets: the canon tables at the 
beginning of the manuscript, the four portraits of the Evangelists that precede each 
Gospel, and the narrative illustrations of the life of Christ interspersed through the book. 
For the Book of the Way, the portrait of Charents and the title page facing it have co- 
opted the first two categories; and we shall discuss these two pages presently. Of the 
three types of Gospel illustrations the narrative set is the most complex for the researcher: 
Prof. Thomas Mathews has distinguished in Armenian Gospel illumination four systems 
in this category: a frieze with “dense, moment-by-moment strips of scenes across the 
page”; marginal placement, with vignettes alongside the text; a “festival” type of image 
with select scenes from Christ’s life; and a “running narrative system which interrupts the 


columns of text to insert the illustration”. He also notes that in Western jart, by contrast, 


the illustrations tend to be more detachable from the text, while Armenian pictures tend 


to adhere closely to it.”! In his illustrations of the Book of the Way, Kojoyan has 
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employed an amalgam of the first, second, and third types— dense, narrative strips that 
move across the page and alternate with lines of text or employ individual words or 
phrases, all placed in a “festival” frame preceding the body of the poem, which begins 
with a framed, historiated capital letter. This method allows the artist and author the 
widest field of possibilities for work together on the book; and it is worth noting that 
some of the greatest medieval Armenian Gospel manuscripts, such as the Gladzor Gospel 
at the UCLA Library, were the product of close collaboration between illuminator and 


scribe. 


There is one other salient artistic factor that plays a role in Kojoyan’s style and 
composition of narrative pictures though it is unrelated to the Christian heritage: the 
Ancient Near Eastern royal bas-relief. The narrative triumphal reliefs in stone of the 
Assyrian and Achaemenid kings, rediscovered in the nineteenth century by archeologists, 
quickly became well known to Armenians, who saw their ancestors, the recently- 
discovered civilization of Nairi/Urartu, as the peaceable, all-too-often defeated captives 
of the haughty monarchs of the great empires of the ancient Near East.”” Charents recast 
in early poems, for instance, the well-known narrative of Movses Khorenats‘i, the 
nation’s patmahayr (Father of History)— the Armenian Herodotus!— which pits the 
faithful, guileless Armenian king Ara the Beautiful against the lustful, mighty Assyrian 
queen Shamiram (Akkadian Sammuramat, better known in the West by the Greek form 
of her name, Semiramis), who invades his domains in order to kidnap him and enjoy his 
love. Movses, ever the euhemerist, insists that the queen’s aralézk ‘ (the supernatural 
white dogs of Armenian mythology who licked fallen heroes back to life) could not save 
the king, who was killed by accident in the field, so Shamiram dressed up a courtier and 
displayed him to the people. The story may be a source of the tenth book of the Republic 
of Plato, which describes how Er, son of Armenios, died in battle, saw the rewards and 
punishments of the afterlife, and was revived some days later.” Charents shifts the scene 
to contemporary Erevan and laments that Shamiram might now enjoy without strife the 
favors of many street-smart Aras, but the true Ara would ever elude her: this permutation 
may in its way be a weary comment on art in the age of mechanical reproduction! 


Kojoyan himself illustrated in 1945 Nairi Zaryan’s tragedy Ara geghets ‘ik (Ara the 
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Beautiful): one scene shows the imperious Assyrian monarch in her throne room, whose 
wall is a series of horizontal registers of battle scenes with a chariots rolling 
over the prostrate bodies of defeated enemies (see PI. 10).”4 Though the illustration came 
over a decade after the Book of the Way, this is precisely the formal composition ofa 
number of the illustrations of the Charents volume. It subverts or co-epts the genre, of 
course, by reversing the roles: it is the masses, and their heroes, who defeat and drive out 
the tyrants. The Soviet Armenian artist Suren Step‘anyan, a contemporary of Charents 
and Kojoyan, executed sculptural bas-reliefs of lines of collective farmers busy at their 
harmonious work, thereby employing the Ancient Near Eastern genre, with its numerous 
regimented figures, in the service of the new Soviet creed of collectivism (see Pl. 1 Hj 
So there seems no reasonable doubt about the inspiration of the style that artist and poet 


agreed upon: it was part of their Zeitgeist and iconographic vocabulatty.”° 


We may consider now the illustrated pages of the Book of the Way in order, 
starting from the beginning of the book, where a portrait of the poet faces the title page 
(Pls. 12, 13). The text on the portrait page, top, reads: Yeghishe Charents‘, Anno 
MCMXXXIII— the Latin (which is Charents’, not Kojoyan’s usage) establishing the 
lapidary monumentality of the scene, and also setting the scene for a tension presently to 


be explored between Armenia and Rome. Below is the text of Charents’ epigrammatic 
“Answer to Goethe”: “O Olympian, in this world when/ There are neither lords nor 


vassals of the Spirit,/ Again she will reap the abundant harvest,/ And again, again on our 


ways/ Forward the Goddess of Song will lead us.” The heroic portrait|and the use of the 
word “Olympian” raise the poet to that status, but as a bard of the masses, not of an elite. 
On the facing, title page, Kojoyan repeats the phrase in lines selected elsewhere in the 
book from the work of the poet in red that divide the two pictorial friezes on the title 
page: “A new Yerevan rises/ Where there are neither lords nor vassals.” Thereby he 
underscores the theme of a new Olympian while linking the two pages thematically. The 
upper frieze shows masons and a rising sun, with a line of lutanists walking left towards 
them; the lower one, ranks of soldiers and marchers with drums walking right, against a 


background of factories. The direction of movement creates a boustrophedon effect, as 
though one were reading an ancient text, the eye moving down one row of characters and 
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then dropping down to the next line and proceeding in the opposite direction, much as an 


ox plows a field; but it also draws one over and down to the title itself. 


The next large illustration opens the retelling of the folk epic of David of Sasun 
(Pl. 14). There are two pictorial registers: in the upper one, the turbaned busts of men 
identified as the characters Lion Mher and Loud-Voiced Ohan frame David charging left 
on his magic steed K‘urrkik Jelali (Fierce Little Colt), Lightning Sword in hand. Kojoyan 
had created this image a decade before, and it had already become the icon of the text and 
tradition: it remained only for the sculptor Yervand K‘och‘ar to cast it in metal (Pl. 15), 
and it is now one of the symbols of modern Armenian statehood, reflecting the traditions 
of monumental equestrian sculpture from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Falconet’s Peter 
the Great, the Bronze Horseman of St. Petersburg, of Pushkin and Gogol. Davit‘ hur-dzin 
k‘shets ‘ (“David spurred his fiery horse”) runs the text. The lower register, with the verse 
O, anmah Mher, rramik du ayr (“O immortal Mher, you man of the masses”), shows the 
risen apocalyptic hero of the epic’s final chapter, Little Mher. Surrounded and 
diademmed by the adoring commoners for whose salvation he has emerged from 
millennial imprisonment in his cave at Van, he rides slowly to the right astride K‘urrkik 
Jelali, Lightning Sword (Arm. ketsaki t‘ur) raised, driving away a line of priests and 
nobles in their cowls and tiaras who retreat before him, heads bowed in shame. The 
action of this scene has been slowed: David rode to war with force and speed, but the 
storms of history’s road are past, and now, at the end of time, Little Mher brings rest and 
peace.”’ The historiated capital at the incipit of the text recalls the close reader’s attention 
to these contrastive movements and attitudes of the horse: beneath the capital letter D, 
K‘urrkik Jelali is shown in a third attitude, kneeling and sad within a dark chamber. This 
scene alludes to David’s early youth: his cowardly uncles, afraid that the scion of Sasun 
might see the steed, remember the seed from which he had sprung, and rise in rebellion 
against Armenia’s alien oppressors, the Arab Caliphs, had imprisoned the horse in a dark, 
sealed room. Thus the vision of the free future is framed between two of the past— of 
war and captivity. Charents, before his dismissal from the post of editor-in-chief at 
Pethrat, had chaired the committee preparing a splendid jubilee volume of the Epic; but 


Kojoyan survived to illustrate it.?8 As for Mher, Avetik‘ Isahakyan, the poet whom 
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Charents called, reverentially, varpet (“master”), also made the ancient figure of 


apocalypse harbinger of the new Soviet end-times.”” 


The next composition, “At the Crossroads of History” (“Patmut ‘yan 
k‘arrughinerov’), has three pictorial registers divided by lines of text (Pl. 17). The top is 
divided into two contrasting vignettes: on the left, a lean Armenian wolf, mouth opened 
slightly and head tumed away, slouches warily past mount Ararat at night; while on the 
right, a haughty vixen labeled ROMA in Latin uncials, frozen in sculpture on a plinth, 
growls directly at the viewer and gives suck to Romulus and Remus| the twin founders of 
the imperial city. O, ch ‘i yeghel mer gayln pghndzya (“O, our wolf was not one of 
bronze”) declares the caption. The next register enlarges the contrast of this class war: 
noble cavaliers, capes flying, gallop left to right towards a castle on a mountain, 
overlooking crude peasant huts crouched in a valley. Aparank’a... isk nerk ‘evum— 
khugher (“The palace... and hovels down below”) explains the caption. The third and 
lowest register brings us from the mythology of antiquity and the legendry of the 
medieval period into the class conflict of the modern world: on the eve of Revolution, 
aristocrats and bosses are shown as the slave drivers of the cowed, exhausted masses; but 
the caption, drawing together the lessons of all three epochs, ominously promises, Piti 
zharrangenk ‘ mer dareri korusta (“We shall inherit our centuries’ loss”). In the 
Communist end times, that is, the oppressed and despoiled are to receive full recompense, 
much as though they had risen from the dead to the Last Judgment. Medieval Armenian 
iconography affords numerous depictions of the torments of the rich in hell: here, the 


balance will be righted on earth. 


The next large composition introduces the long poem “Towards the Mountain of 
Ararat” (“Depi lyarrn Masis”). But here instead of a continuous narrative graphic 
sequence, the illustration is broken up into a series of chronological vignettes (Pl. 18). 
“To Ak‘sel Bakunts‘, my brilliant friend,” reads the dedication just below the title;*° and 
there follow three registers: the Romantic poet laboring by the light of his lamp’s 
midnight oil (“He had not slept that night,” the caption helpfully explains); the standard 


portrait of the writer Khach‘atur Abovyan with his name in clear uncials; then a cameo 
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portrait of Abovyan’s German sweetheart, a spray of flowers and oak leaves with the 
anchor of true love, and the opened book Verk‘ Hayastani, Abovyan’s Wounds of 
Armenia.*' It is only in the third register that Kojoyan reintroduces the continuous 
narrative panel, showing Abovyan on the day of his disappearance, striding at dawn 
towards Mount Ararat, the rising sun at his back and the houses and ruins of old 
K‘anak‘er, his home village near Erevan, behind him. The somewhat precious, narrowly 
framed pictures of the first two registers express, perhaps, the sentimentality and 
confining morality of the European Romantic era; while the third register expands to a 
monumental, heroic view of liberating movement into a mysterious, brilliant world to 
come. In it, the old village is left in the night and the past, the sun of a new era is 
dawning, and the man who created modern Armenian prose is walking into the future 
whose foundations he has laid— one in which, as in the poem “The Curly-haired Boy”, 
the main road of Armenia in the Communist paradise to come leads to Ararat. But Ararat 
is also, as I have noted, for Charents the road to an unattainable glory; and the scene is of 
course that of Abovyan about to disappear. Death is thus merged, apocalyptically, with 
the promise of a glorious future rebirth. The historiated capital letter V shows a writer 
surrounded by the pages of a manuscript, a carafe of wine conveniently close. Abovyan 
in the poem is a monumental and tragic figure, a great lover and literary genius, larger 
than life— Charents’ precursor. The frontal portrait of Abovyan indeed recalls that of 
Charents facing the title page of the Book of the Way. Charents uses the marked Classical 
Armenian lyarrn (learn) rather than modern Jerr for “mountain” in the poem, to endow 
the titan peak, unapproachable and wreathed in myth, with a corresponding linguistic 
marking. It may also underscore the continuity between the Classical tradition and the 


new literature begun by Abovyan and brought to fruition by Charents. 


The three-quarter-page illustration for “Vision of Death” (“Mahvan desilk ”’) 
consists of five pictographic registers of outlined, rather than shaded, figures that seem 
rather like lines of hieroglyphic text (Pl. 19). This is doubly effective since they illustrate 
ghosts of the dead; and the impression of hieroglyphs must be intentional since the 
jackal-headed god of the Egyptian pantheon, Anubis, is shown seated upon a throne in 


the midst of the fires of hell in the bottom register. The page, which illustrates the events 
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of the poem in sequence, thus gives the impression of an unrolled segment of a papyrus 
of the Egyptian Book of the Dead. The historiated capital letter K‘ directly below shows 
Charents in the foreground in a Central Asian cap (Rus. TroGeteiika), with Dante just 
above and behind him. The figures move right to left, as though marching backwards into 
the past, while the poet and his guide face left to right, emerging at last into the light— 
not the dawn of Easter Sunday, as in the Divine Comedy, but the brilliance of Lenin. The 
epigraph is a line from “Mahvan desilk” (the source of Charents’ title) in the cycle 
“Torches of Death Throes and of Hope” (““Hokevark i yev huysi chaher”) by the Western 
Armenian poet-martyr of 1915, Siamant‘o: “Godoradz! Godoradz! Godoradz!” 
(“Murder, murder, murder!”) The words appear only in the illustration, not in the text, 
though in general it is Kojoyan’s practice to select a few lines from the poem for an 
illustration and they are repeated in the body of the text as well. And these three howls of 
pain are the only words in the illustration at all. These departures from the usual pattern 


may elevate the clamorous emotion of the epigraph to the status of anjicon in its own 


right; and Siamanto’s poem, which I translate here in its entirety, ° is Dantesque in its 
visionary horror, intensely ekphrastic, that is, a description of a thing pictured rather than 
merely the verbal expression of a more abstract thought or feeling. The word picture here 


becomes more than a caption to Kojoyan’s linear illumination— it is almost a 


soundtrack: | 
Murder! Murder! Murder! 

In the cities and outside the cities 

And the barbarians turn in blood 

From the dead and from the dying 

And throngs of crows fly past above 

With bloodied beaks and drunken cawing. 

A sirocco strangles the half-dead in a fury, 

And voiceless caravans of aged women 

Flee in haste along the wide, wide ways. 

From the midst of night a wave of blood is rising, 

Tracing fountainheads against the canopy of trees, 

And on every side shrill the driven 

Quarry from the conflagrated fields. 

In the streets the slaughtered generations I behold 

And mobs turning from the unhistoried killings. 

A tropical heat is massing 

From the noble cities given all to flames, 

While under snow that falls with the weight of white marble 
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Lonely shiver the ruins and the dead. 

O listen, listen to the horrid wagons’ creak, 

Beneath their heaps of corpses, 

To the tearful prayers of men in mourning 

In long lines stretching down the way to mass graves, 
Beneath the winds that smite and crush the trees. 

O do not come closer, closer, closer! 

Do not come nigh to the cemeteries, to the sea 

Of red waters on which I spy a distant ship 

And mountains of the dead therein, 

And on the pain-blown rolling breakers 

Wash whitened skulls and bones. 

Listen, listen, listen! 

To the summons of the storm upon the swelling sea: 
Murder, murder, murder! 

Listen, listen, listen! 

To the death-knell, to the howling dogs in terror 
That reaches me from the valleys and the graves: 

O shut your windows! Shut your eyes as well! 
Murder! Murder! Murder! 


The illustration to the poem “Zrahapat Vardan Zoravar” (“The Armored Train 


999 


‘Vardan the Commander””) follows the pattern, by now familiar to the reader, of 
horizontal strips of linear narrative divided by text (P1. 20). As noted earlier, the poem 
comes to its climax in a terse, lightning-fast telegram, and the concluding line, “darrnum 
e iskakan zrahapat” (“is becoming a real armored train”) forms the base caption while the 
telegram is the theme of the historiated capital directly below. By contrast Charents 
dismisses the ideology and struggle of the bourgeois Dashnaks as a mere “t ‘ght ‘e 
saghavart” (a “paper helmet”) they have clapped onto their heads— and this line 
provides the caption of the second line. But Kojoyan has chosen to illustrate it, at the 
exact center of the composition, not a modern soldier’s helmet but the Roman-looking 
plumed one that for the last few centuries has been standard in portrayals of St. Vardan 
Mamikonian, hero of the Battle of Avarayr against the Sasanian Persians in A.D. 451. A 
good example is a much-reproduced, naive Armenian-American painting of St. Vardan 
overtuming an Iranian fire-altar (the original hangs in a stairwell at the Kavookjian 
auditorium at St. Vartan Cathedral, New York City) (PI. 21). The style of the helmet in 
recent art reflects the conviction of the Armenian faithful that this was not merely a war 


of Christianity against Zoroastrianism but one of the civilized West against Oriental 
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despotism and barbarism. The image lost nothing of its potency: a decade after the first 
publication of the Book of the Way, during the dark days of World War II, the left-liberal 
magazine Baikar depicted the spirit of Vardan, plumed helmet and all, leading Soviet 
Armenian soldiers into battle against the Nazis (PI. 22).*? In medieval Armenian 
depictions of the battle, the Persians advance on monstrous, exotic elephants, much as the 
fifth-century eyewitness Eghishe vardapet (after whom Charents was named) described 
the war in his hagiographical history of it.>* The Armenians are proper, heroic horsemen; 
so the choice of mounts marks the cultural differences and values. Grigor Khanjyan’s 


famous tapestry Vardanank ‘, 1985 (P1. 25), does not show the central figure, St. Vardan, 


in a plumed helmet, but it intensifies the ideological symbolism of the, battle scene in 
other ways: the mostly bareheaded Armenian martyrs of all ages, Chatents among them, 
dressed in light-colored garments, are a kind of celestial army transcending time. They 
are hemmed in by their enemies to right and left, who move in and down from above. So 
the Armenians, when one views the picture from a distance, are a Greater Ararat, a 
triangular mountain of light, while some of the helmets of the anonymous dark horde of 
armored Iranians besieging them are identifiably those of the Nazis. Headgear in the 
iconography of the War of Vardan is meaningful indeed; so Koj oyan’s centering of 
Vardan’s iconic plumed helmet then is an intentional and shocking inversion of the great 
and overdetermined icon of Armenian armed resistance to tyranny. The illustration bears 
a message to which few Armenians would lend credence and most would find repellent. 
Revolution is the only authentic war of national liberation: St. Vardan’s war was as thin 
and insubstantial as the paper helmet of a child playing with a cardboatd sword. Charents 
retums to the theme of false leaders in the intricate play “Achilles or Pierrot, an 
Interlude” later on in the Book of the Way. In short, the Vardan revered by the 
hagiographer whose name the poet bears, is not a hero, but a clown— not an Achilles, but 


a Pierrot. 


Kojoyan’s illustration of “The Masons of the Future” (“Galik ‘i lca tat 


is a straightforward depiction of the proletariat, dedicated to the Stakhanovite 
harvatsayinner (a calque on Russian ynapHuku)— the “shock-workers” of the Five- Year 


| 
Plan. Like that of the next poem, “Sowers of the Communal Plains” (“Hamaynakan 
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dashteri sermnats ‘anner’’), it is somewhat anticlimactic: both pictures simply show 
people at work, without irony, shock, conflict, or intricacy of symbolism (Pls. 26, 27). 
But “Paean to the Grape, Wine, and Belles Lettres” (““Govk‘ khaghoghi, ginu, yev 
geghets ‘ik dprut ‘yan”), despite the elegantly lighthearted title, returns to the theme of 
class struggle, contrasting feudal oppression with human equality in Communism. And it 
is a fairly simple reworking of the full title page Kojoyan made for the same poem in the 
Yearbook a year earlier (Pls. 28, 29). This suggests that the project involving the 


collaboration of artist and poet might already have been well underway. 


The illustration of “Nork‘”, a poem about a district of Erevan where a slender yet 
unbroken poplar tree buffeted by storm winds stands in for the Symbolist poet Vahan 
Teryan, has four creative men in the bottom panel parallel the four storm winds raging 
above; and a curving caption serves as the hill over which the pencil-thin poplar rises (PI. 
30). Teryan, who wondered once whether he was the last poet of Nairi, was the model— 
the idol— of the young, romantic Charents. The revolutionary pushed him away, 
scorning his reveries; but the older, introspective poet, integrating at last the various 
strains of the Armenian past into the inner chords of an increasingly private symphony, 
returned to Teryan’s verses. “Nork‘” reflects that inner struggle, perhaps. One is tempted 
to associate the plowman’s ancient chant, “Horovel, horovel, ho!” of the upper register of 
“Sowers of the Communal Plains”, with Teryan and with a poem Charents wrote in a 
troubled and reflective mood after the debacle of the Book of the Way, in May 1934:°° 
THE LANGUAGE OF EMOTION 
The wind is chanting its plowman’s song, Horovel, horovel, ho! 

The rain enunciates the words of cold. 


My emotion-laden tongue, 
Why are you so silent now? 


Whatever it is you wish to say, 

See! With greater power than you can command, 
Outdoors by the blossoming flower is said, 

And by the crystal of the water. 


And in a young girl’s eyes 
When at a violet raptly she gazes, 
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What is there left at all 
In a poem by Teryan that amazes? 


The water runs over the brim in its passion; 
The fire is a grief stained crimson. 

Poet, to you will be given never 

This language of emotion.*° 


If the plowman of Kojoyan’s illustration is representative of the past, then Charents a 
year after the Book of the Way longs in a way for the archaic sounds and rhythms of that 
past. If the plowman is a collective farmer of the present or future, there is still anxiety, 
for the poet cannot echo him, and stands at the remove of the formalist, the esthete, from 
unmediated reality. He is, to borrow from the vocabulary of Christian Heilsgeschichte— 


the history of cosmic wellbeing, healing, wholeness— unjustified, lacking salvation. 


With the play “Achilles or Pierrot” on page 173 of the Book of the Way (Pl. 31), a 
straightforward depiction of the action in the theater, the cycle of illustrations concludes, 
though the book itself is 317 pages long. The cycle began with the answer of Charents to 
Goethe; and a number of Goethe’s poems are translated (with Charents’ full retort) in the 
long, unilluminated, latter half. Goethe has two prologues to Faust, one in Heaven that is 
an answer to Job; and one in the theater that is a reflection on Kalidasal The strategy is a 
majmu‘ al-bahrain, a confluence of the seas of East and West, that the, great poet ever 
sought to realize. Charents was even more a poet of both oceans; so perhaps “Achilles or 
Pierrot” brings the cycle round as a ring to its closing, the rest of the ie pure text, 


Charents and the other poets in the spectral dialogue of Jes artistes chez eux.>’ 


If one takes as a template for our literary joumey the life of Christ that the 
medieval illuminators labored to illustrate, then the scenes of greatest power and pathos 
are those of His life as a man amongst us, culminating in the Passion ahd Crucifixion: 
though there are of course paintings of the Ascension, the Dormition of the Virgin, the 
Cross of the Parousia, and other scenes following the Resurrection, these are, like the 
rites of the Divine Liturgy itself after Communion, something of an anticlimax, events no 


a | 
longer of a human career but of a divine world at some remove from the reader, the 
| 
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celebrant, the communicant. The victory of Communist Revolution parallels this 
quandary: history is over, life is good, and there is nothing more to say, in a frictionless 
and redeemed cosmos. “Friction is fun,” a student named David Soloff scribbled in his 
notebook in a class at Columbia many years ago, when we were addressing a problem of 
this kind in religious apocalyptic thought. The frictionless world is also entropic, and an 
artist, at least one whose major field of interest is the human world we actually know, 


cannot do very much with it. His labors are ended. 


The foregoing, then, is a contribution to the study of Soviet ideology as expressed 
in the exquisite graphic art of the fully designed book, in the period of the last flush of 
creative freedom, before the imposition of Socialist Realism and the destruction of much 
of the Soviet intelligentsia. There are many other such studies; but none, to my 
knowledge, has considered hitherto with depth and nuance the particular case of 
Armenia, a Soviet republic with roots in the art and civilization of the Ancient Near East, 
pre-Islamic Iran, early Christianity, and the medieval Middle East, as well as a long and 
rich heritage of interaction with Europe and Russia. In this respect, the essay is a first 
step; and one can but hope others will continue the work adumbrated here. Charents, it is 
seen, is a Protean intelligence and cannot be fit into any Procrustean bed the critics 
prepare. The Book of the Way is his revelation and passion and ars poetica, his combative 
and provocative synopsis of the Armenian past and its apocalyptic present instant. But the 


Way is for movement and for the unknown. Where yet might the traveler have gone? 


POSTSCRIPT. 


It is in the nature of apocalypse that, one proclaimed, it must be postponed. Stalin 
retreated from the grand plan of world revolution into the project of building of Socialism 
in one country. After World War II the Socialist camp, by conquest more than by 
revolution, expanded vastly. The Soviet Union was no longer an embattled experiment, 
but a superpower. And, one was now told in the stagnant Brezhnev era, the USSR had 
achieved a developed form of Socialism and Communism was just on the horizon; as the 


system continued to decay, a joke was based on this latest dogmatic postponement: “The 
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horizon is defined as an imaginary line that recedes as you approach it.” Christianity has 
offered humankind enough to endure without rapture or parousia, perhaps even without 
the initial Resurrection itself: Dostoyevsky famously asserted that he Jould follow 
Christ, even if Christ be proven wrong. There is not very much about the Soviet system 
that has not been proven wrong, and perhaps Goya’s painting of Saturn devouring his 


own children expresses its legacy to the arts and letters. 


But the Marxist gospel captured the imaginations, and commanded the loyalty, of 
good men who lived and created honestly, who even in adversity and disillusionment saw 
their cause as corrupted, but not wrong in its essence. Perhaps fighting the good fight, in 
hope and dedication, though one is lied to and betrayed, though no clear day ensues, is 
sufficient to sustain a man’s belief that he has made his life meaningful. And we must 
remember the world in which Charents lived, the character of the oa: So here is an 
incident from the career of another artist, far across the ocean from Koj oyan and Charents 


but no less their comrade and contemporary. 


In 1920, two poor Italian-American immigrant factory workers— Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti and Nicola Sacco— were arrested for the murder of a paymaster and his guard 
in South Braintree, Massachusetts. They were anarchists, regarded with loathing in the 
Red Scare that swept a terrified America; and a year later they were convicted of murder 
in the first degree and sentenced to death. There was no evidence they had been at the 
scene of the crime, no evidence either that the stolen payroll could be traced to them. The 
conviction was appealed and the case dragged on through the Roaring Twenties, but in 
1927 a commission chaired by President Lowell of Harvard upheld it, and they were 
executed that August. Lowell was also the initiator of the numerus clausus, the policy 
that barred Jewish students from top American universities. Lowell’s was the Harvard of 
the notorious “secret court” that ferreted out and condemned gay students and went to 
extraordinary lengths to ruin their lives, long after their expulsion. The American Jewish 
artist Ben Shahn regarded the judicial murder of the two immigrants as “another 
Crucifixion”, a pivotal historical event he had never dreamed of witnessing.** His 


paintings of the affair, particularly “The Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti” (Museum of 
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Modern Art, New York), which shows Lowell in academic robes with his accomplices 
gloating over the open coffins of the men, so enraged the establishment that in the depths 
of the Great Depression one wealthy donor offered a fortune for the painting just so that 
he might burn it. (It was not sold.) Lowell inaugurated the “house” system at Harvard— 
his stated aim was to bring students of diverse backgrounds and interests together in a 
friendly and democratic environment— and the university dedicated one to Lowell. It is a 
pleasant building with sonorous Russian bells in its tower. It still bears his name; but the 
Harvard of today, where Lowell’s Master is a gay woman and one of the greatest living 
scholars on Hinduism and religious diversity, is a very different place from the bastion of 
privilege it was in Lowell’s day. But that is the point: to understand Charents and the 
passions of his time one must project one’s mind and imagination away from these times, 
to his own. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics named a battleship after Sacco and 


Vanzetti. 


My father, Joseph B. Russell, was born in Brooklyn, New York on the tenth of the 
month Sacco and Vanzetti passed into immortality. He grew up with friends who left 
these shores to fight Hitler and Mussolini in Spain with Russian rifles, since the Western 
powers blockaded the Spanish Republic. (An ambulance of the International Brigades, 
one is happy to report, bore on its side the prominent notice that it had been donated by 
students and faculty of Harvard University!) Other friends, including a Yale boy named 
John Armstrong who later married Dad’s cousin Willa and became a sedate New York 
literary editor, stormed the German passenger ship, the Bremen, in New York harbor in 
1935 and ripped down its swastika flag. Dad served in the US Navy and in my childhood 
worked as a legal volunteer for the Rev. Martin Luther King. Such was the good fight on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Charents was a poet of many parts, of warring contradictions and contending 
thoughts, of changing passions; and his love of the Russian Revolution and his hope in its 
aims and ideals, even his faith in its apocalyptic claim that it was to inaugurate the social 
and economic equality, freedom from superstition, and universal human solidarity that 


alone can save the human race and even the planet, remains a part of him that some new 
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ideological trend cannot erase. And I disdain to conceal that I share sorne of that grand 
hope still, which, when one looks at what the world has become in the last two decades 


since the Red flag ceased to fly, may not be that bad a thing at all. 
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Endnotes 


' A note on transliteration: Except in cases requiring historical or bibliographical precision, where 
one employs the Hiibschmann-Meillet system of transcription of Armenian (e.g., C‘arenc‘), the 
simplified orthography of Modern Eastern Armenian— the language of Ch‘arents‘, henceforth 
simply Charents— is used for both the Eastern and Western dialects, without unnecessary 
diacritical marks; but whenever the latter is cited one adheres to its phonetics. So Rupen Sevag is 
the Western Armenian poet, while the Eastern Armenian poet who adopted his surname is Paruyr 
Sevak. 


? One notes that Charents was a close reader of Blok; and in 1937, when the former had been 
ostracized entirely from professional and social life and awaited arrest, he translated Blok’s poem 
“A voice from the chorus” (Rus. “Tostoc u3 xopa”) into Armenian. Three drafts in manuscript 
survived and were published by the daughter of the poet. Here is a roughly literal translation of 
the first: 


How often we now bewail 

Our black and joyless fortune! 

If only, men, you knew 

The cold and darkness of the future. 


Now you squeeze the beloved woman's hand 
And play with her— at peace. 

And you cry, seeing poison 

Or the beloved hand gripping a dagger, 
Little child, O, child! 


You'll find no end to lies and deceit. 
And death is still far away. 

The world will become darker 

And the earth will enter a blacker way 
For age after age! 


And the last age, the foulest, 
Even we will see. 

Heaven will release frightful sin, 
Foul smiles on every lip will rest 
So passionless! 


My little child, you'll dream of spring: 
Spring will not bloom. 

You'll desire the luminous Sun in the sky: 
The Sun will not dawn. 

And your cry, when you want to scream 
Will, like a stone, go unheard. 


Be satisfied, then, with your fortune old: 
Meeker than water, humbler than grass. 
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If only, men, you knew 
The cold and dark of the future! 


1937, 5-6-June, Erevan 


In the Russian, the line Bce 6yaeT 4epHee crpamHetii cBer is best translated, “All blacker will be 
the awful light”, where the author plays on the pregnant ambiguity of the two meanings of Rus. 
svet: “light” and “world”, while opting for the startling image of light that radiates darkness. 
Charents in the drafts renders the line Piti sevana inch ‘k‘an gna, “The farther it goes, the blacker 
will it get”, but opts for ashkharh, “world” in his final version. To make a rhyme parallel to 
Blok’s lozh’-nozh (“the lie-the knife”) the Armenian poet has t ‘uyn-dashuyn (“poison-dagger”). 
See Arm. text in Anahit C‘arenc‘, ed., Elige C‘arenc ‘, Antip ev ¢‘havak ‘vac erker (Yeghishe 
Charents: Unpublished and Uncollected Works), Erevan: Academy of Sciences of the Armenian 
SSR, 1983, pp. 432, 676-677. 


3 See M. Rowell and D. Wye, eds., The Russian Avant-Garde Book, 1910-1934, New York: 
Museum of Modern Art, 2002. Kojoyan often divides the illustrated page into three registers 
interspersed with significant lines of text; and one might compare the strategy of the woodcuts by 
Moshe Broderzon for the Passover song “Had gadya” (“One kid”, p. 140). In the final scene, 
God’s all-seeing Eye is set above in a futuristic skyscape of linear cloud and fire; the avenging 
sword hangs in mid-air; and below the skeleton of the vanquished Angel of Death lies prostrate. 
Father, who in the song has bought the one kid, looks to the left, and the goat that had been 
sacrificed leaps up, revived. The artist privileges the modern vernacular over |the venerable 
classical: the original Jewish Aramaic text (Ve-ata ha-qadosh barukh hu, “And the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, came...”) is inscribed at the bottom; but the Yiddish version, the everyday 
language of many Soviet Russian Jews, dominates the scene in an arch over the top. 


4 The opus classicus is Igor Golomstock, Totalitarian Art, New Y ork: Icon Editions, 1990. The 
author ran into trouble with the Soviet authorities when he showed a slide of a Nazi painting to 
his students and they thought at first glance it was a Socialist Realist one! 


> Hrant T‘amrazyan, Etise Carenc ‘, Erevan: Arevik, 1987, p. 127. 


° The word is an old loan from Iranian that is found in Aramaic as well as pethgama; and in 
modern Persian and Turkish usage payghambar, “bearer of the message”, can render no less than 
Arabic rasil, “messenger”, with reference to Mohammed, bearer of the Risala, the Message— 
the Quran itself. The Armenian word carries, then, an implicit weight and power. 


7 Some authorities assert that Charents was taken in his pyjamas to a killing field on the far side 
of the river Hrazdan from Erevan and shot, his body then dumped in an unmarked grave. 
According to another version, he was denied the morphine to which he had become addicted: he 
banged his head on the walls of his cell in withdrawal and died. 


8 On the chronology and events of this period see Anahit Charents, “Yeghishé Charents’s Final 
Years: His Life and Work from 1934 to 1937,” in Marc Nichanian, ed., Yeghishe Charents: Poet 
of the Revolution, Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 2003, pp. 68-105. Charents himse If wrote a long 
letter from Erevan to Marietta Shaginian (a well established Soviet writer of Armenian nationality 
living in Moscow who wrote in Russian) on 1 December 1933. It includes this passage, which I 


translate from the original Russian. “1 umes HecdacTbe HallMcaTb HOBY!IO KHHTY CTHXOB H 1109M, 
ctpauuy 300, nox oOnmmM 3ariaBnem Kxuea ITymu,— o npouiiom, HacTosnyem u 6yqyueM 
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Halllero Haposfa, C OCHOBHOH Heel, UTO HH OFMH TOCTOACTBYIOMIMH Kacc B MIpOLWIOM He JaBall 
NOMOKATEILHOH HCTOpHYeckoli Hen Halley Hapoy H TOKO Npometrapnart nocse Ox. 
PeposrouHH asi HaM 9Ty Hel. ITO, Tak CKa3aTb, OCHOBHaA KOHUCMUHA KHHTH, B KOTOpOi, 
KPOME CTHXOB, OCB. IPOWWIOMY, ECT TaKHe CTHXH, NOCBALIeHHbIe yAapHukaM, KOUXO3HHKaM, 
Tos. Crammuy H T.2.” “I have had the misfortune to write a new book of verses and long poems of 
about 300 pages, under the general title the Book of the Way, about the past, present, and future of 
our people, with the fundamental idea that not one ruling class in the past gave our people a 
positive historical idea, and only the proletariat after the October Revolution gave us this idea. 
This is, so to speak, the fundamental concept of the book, in which, aside from verses dedicated 
to the past there are poems dedicated to shock workers, Comrade Stalin, and so on.” In the same 
letter, Charents compares his predicament to the Beilis trial. (In the twilight years of Tsarist rule 
a Jew from Kiev named Mendel Beilis was falsely accused of murdering a Christian boy to use 
his blood for the baking of Passover matzo. This resurrection of the medieval blood libel outraged 
the civilized world and scandalized the Russian intelligentsia. In the preface to his long poem, 
“Bosme3que” (“Retribution”), the Symbolist poet Alexander Blok mentioned the trial without 
asserting Beilis’ obvious innocence— so strong was the revulsion of Russian liberals towards 
such genteel anti-Semitism that the writer Vladimir Nabokov, who was strongly committed to a 
Western liberal democratic ethos, never forgave Blok.) For the full text of the letter, see Davit‘ 
Gasparyan, ed., Elise C ‘arenc‘, Norahayt éjer (Yeghishe Charents: Newly-Discovered Pages), 
Erevan: Erevan University Press, 1996, pp. 263-267. 


° He reproduces his parody, written in the 20s, in the article published in Akés, Vol. 6, 1945, 
“Elise C‘arenc‘ ues” (“Yeghishe Charents and I”), repr. in Nikol Atbalean, Grakan- 

k ‘nnadatakan erker (Works of Literary Criticism), Beirut: Hamazgayin, 1959, pp. 329-348. 
Charents often used the word “crotch”, which offended the elder writer. Nowadays the 
homoerotic verses of the poet’s unpublished manuscripts, or, more precisely, this writer’s 
audacity in following Charents’ dying admonition that the finder of these writings publish them 
(for nobody any longer would dare to criticize the divinized Charents), has enraged the new 
puritans. They can be read in J.R. Russell, “From an Archive of Unpublished Poems of Yeghishe 
Ch‘arents‘,”Armenian and Iranian Studies, Armenian Heritage Press and Harvard Armenian 
Texts and Studies 9, Cambridge, MA, 2004. See also the Armenian translations of this writer’s 
principal studies of the poet, including the latter articles: “Elise C‘arenc ‘i antip 

banastetcut ‘yunneri arxivic ” (“From Yeghishe Charents’ Unpublished Poetry Archives”) and 
“Carenc ‘a: margare” (“Charents: the Prophet”) in Ink ‘nagir grakan handes (Autograph Literary 
Journal) 5, Erevan, 2008, printed 2009, pp. 5-41. Plus ga change... 


° Tn the mid-30s, in Moscow, Charents told the young William Saroyan to “say yes and then spit 
in their eye”. Years later Saroyan mused in a memoir consisting of letters to the dead, “Why 
didn’t you say yes? Ill tell you why, Charentz. Because you are more than an Armenian, more 
even than only another member of the human race. You are a poet, so shocked by the treachery of 
all men seeking to save their skins at any cost that only with the help of cocaine could you stay 
among them and pretend to be one of them. God love them, as every poet is obliged to say, not 
with contempt but with charity. They all did, they are all doing, only what you advised me to do, 
which I have never done, which you never did.” William Saroyan, Letters from 74 rue Taitbout 
or Don’t Go But If You Must Say Hello To Everybody, New York: World Publishing Company, 
1969, p. 122. 


"! Curiously, some of Charents’ verses were published long before his rehabilitation— at Erevan, 
in a sumptuous anthology of Armenian verse in 1946 intended to attract repatriants to the country 
enfeebled by war. One poem is a slavish, feverish ode to Stalin that Charents had written in his 
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last year, in a desperate and pathetic effort to save himself: it is snogmpiehensibl that the 


grotesqueness of its circumstances, its selection, its inclusion, everything about it, evaded the 
editors. Yet, equally one cannot conceive of their intending an irony or coded message, even in 
the very narrow postwar window of relative artistic freedom that preceded the Leningrad affair, 
the pillorying of Akhmatova, Shostakovich, and Zoshchenko, and the subsequent horror of the 
campaign against “rootless cosmopolites” and the manufactured Doctors’ plot. 


" The poet’s autobiographical novel Erkir Nairi (Land of Nairi) evokes the town of his boyhood. 


'? See James R. Russell, Bosphorus Nights: The Complete Lyric Poems of Bedras Tourian, 
Armenian Heritage Press and Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 10, Cambridge, MA, 2006. 


‘4 Atom Earéanean Siamant‘o, Ambofjakan gorca (“Complete Works”), Boston:' Hayrenik‘, 1910, 
p. 54. 


'S Charents owned and frequently read a Classical Armenian copy of the cycle of 95 mystical and 
penitential poems of Narekats‘i, the Matean olbergut ‘ean (Book of Lamentation, often called 
simply the Narek). He also read and annotated a study of the Narek (see James R. Russell, 
“Bedros Tourian’s Cruciform Poem and Its Antecedents,” Journal of Armenian|Studies Vol. V1, 
No. 2, Belmont, MA, Winter-Spring 2000-2001, pp. 27-45). 


'6 One such volume suffered a fate similar to that of the Book of the Way: the introduction by 
Step‘an Alazan and Vagharshak Norents‘ to the first Pethrat edition of the poems of Medzarents‘ 
was excised from the second edition when both men were purged; and in the Table of Contents 
(located at the back, as in all Soviet books) their names are simply blacked out. The year after 
Nikita Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization speech to the 20" Party Congress in 1956 a third edition of 
Medzarents‘ appeared at Erevan, this time with the Introduction and its authors restored— but at 
only a third of the original length, their “infantile leftist” sentiments excised (see discussion in 
James R. Russell, “Calm before the Storm: The Armenian Poet Misak Medzarents on the 
Threshold of the Genocide,” Boston University, 13 Oct. 2010, special publication of the Boston 
University Armenian Program). 


"7 In 1935, the Soviet Armenian writer Derenik Demirjian published his novella Girk‘ 

tsaghkants ‘, “Book of Flowers”, a parable about a medieval Armenian illuminated manuscript 
that survives the vicissitudes of history. The manuscript is not a Gospel; it contains a pantheistic 
poem inspired by the vision of the medieval lyricist Kostandin of Erznka (modern Erzincan). But, 
like his contemporary Mikhail Bulgakov, who has Woland (Mephistopheles) in The Master and 
Margarita retrieve a novel about Pontius Pilate condemned by the Soviet criti¢s and declare that 
manuscripts do not burn, it would seem the Armenian writer was arguing against censorship and 
for the preservation of the treasures of the past. He was doubtless aware of the bitter irony that 
Charents’ great book, at first condemned for its very derision of the past, had been banned two 
years before. See J.R. Russell, The Book of Flowers, by Derenik Demirjian: English trans., intro., 
and commentary, Belmont, MA: Armenian Heritage Press, 2003. 

isSee K. Zurabov, intro., Hakob Kojoyan, Erevan: Sovetakan grot, 1983. | 

'9 “<KomM03HMMOHHOCTS... 3AK1I0FaeTCA B TOM, YTOOBI OCOSHATb ABWKeHHe HM BPeMA Kak 


COHHOBPeCMCHHOCTS, a 6e3 9TOH cnoco6HocTH, B CHIJIy kOTOpoH HE4TO CJIOXKHOC BOCIIPHH wMaetca 
| 


HaMH Kak IIpocToe, HeEBO3MO2%KHO H306paxkeHHe MpoctpaHctsa,” cited by N. Rozanova, ed., 
Favorskii, Leningrad: Aurora, 1970, p. 17. 
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2° Yovhannés Yakobean, Xorhrdayin Hayastan (Tpaworut ‘iwnner ew Usumnasirut ‘iwnner) 
[Soviet Armenia (Impressions and Studies)], Paris: Gegharvestakan Hay Tparan, 1929. 


71 Thomas F. Mathews et al., Armenian Gospel Iconography: The Tradition of the Glajor Gospel, 
Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1991, pp. 76-78. 


?2 As Mehmet-Ali Atag convincingly argues in his monograph The Mythology of Kingship in 
Neo-Assyrian Art, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010, many reliefs strove to portray 
the beauty and harmony of the paired, muscled legs of beasts and men, the re-enactment of 
mythological scenes, the rehearsal of learned symbols. However to many viewers, then as now, 
the scenes of battle, victory, subjugation, and punishment of enemies will have left the more 
enduring impression, that of overwhelming might and unmitigated cruelty. It is mainly this aspect 
Kojoyan employs or subverts. See Leo Bersani and Ulysse Dutoit, The Forms of Violence: 
Narrative in Assyrian Art and Modern Culture, New Y ork: Schocken, 1985. 


3 On the ancient connections of the myth, see James R. Russell, “The Platonic Myth of Er, Ara, 
and Arda Viraz,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 18, 1984, pp. 477-485. 


4 See Zurabov, op. cit., pl. 115 and p. 205. 


?5 Suren Step‘anyan, Bambakahavak‘ (“Picking the Cotton”) and Depi garnanats ‘an (“To the 
Spring Sowing”), in Xorhrdayin Hayastani kerparvesta 1922-1934 (Art of Soviet Armenia, 1922- 
1934), Erevan: Pethrat, 1934. After some decades, the liberalization of Moscow’s cultural policy 
and the toleration of some local patriotism enabled Soviet Armenia to commemorate and 
celebrate the nation’s past while emphasizing the strength and vitality of the Socialist present. In 
1968 the country dedicated a huge complex of monuments on the 50" anniversary of the battle of 
Sardarapat, at the site where an Armenian people’s army had repulsed a Turkish invasion whose 
purpose was to complete the genocide begun in the west by exterminating the Armenians of the 
Transcaucasus as well. Since the supreme patriarch of the Armenian Church, the Catholicos, had 
ordered that every church ring its bells to summon General Andranik’s citizen-army to the front, 
the complex features a giant bell tower at the end of a long avenue lined with statues of standing 
eagles. The tower is flanked by recumbent winged bulls, with walls of narrative bas-reliefs to the 
side telling the story of the people’s war. They embody much the same iconographic plan, indeed, 
as the horizontal narrative panels of Kojoyan’s designs for the Book of the Way of Charents. 


26 On their collaboration, see V.H. Mat‘evosyan, “C‘arenc ‘-Kojoyan (‘Girk‘ €anaparhi’),” 
Sovetakan Grakanut ‘yun (Soviet Literature), Erevan, 1967, No. 9, pp. 33-42. 


7 In fact, the composition of Mher’s part of the scene most closely resembles the horizontal, 
narrative reliefs on the late medieval tombstones of the Armenian regions of Karabagh 
(Arts‘akh), Nakhijevan, and elsewhere that show the departed enjoying the pleasures of the 
afterlife. For a discussion of the iconography of these monuments see James R. Russell, “The 
Scepter of Tiridates,” Le Muséon 114.1-2, 2001, pp. 187-215. 


8 In subsequent editions of the Epic, the artist Ervand K‘och‘ar rendered David (PI. 16) and other 
characters in the style of ancient bas-reliefs, endowing them, however, with an un-ironic 
triumphalism that essentially reverses the subversive ideological intent of earlier Soviet art. [See 
Hovsep‘ Orbeli, Haykakan herosakan éposa (The Armenian Heroic Epic), Erevan: Academy of 
Sciences of the Armenian SSR, 1956, pl. opp. p. 88]. 
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29 See James R. Russell, “Mithras in Stalinist Armenia,” Ararat Quarterly, Vol. 39, No. 154, New 
York: Spring 1998, pp. 45-46; and “The Epic of Sasun: Armenian Apocalypse,” forthcoming in 
S. La Porta, ed., Proceedings of the conference “After the Apocalypse: The Nachleben of 
Apocalyptic Literature in the Armenian Tradition,” The Center for Literary Studies, The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, Israel, 4 June 2007. 


3° Bakunts‘, a prose writer whose works describe the life of the Armenian villager, was killed in 
the Great Purge of 1937 and was rehabilitated only after Stalin’s death. 


3! The book is the first novel in vernacular Armenian, and describes the liberation of Eastern 
Armenia from Muslim rule by the Russians in 1828. 


>? Atom Earéanean (Yarjanian)-Siamant‘o, Ambotjakan gorca (Complete Works), Vol. 1, Boston: 
Hairenik, 1910, pp. 51-52. 


33 Payk‘ar: Nor tarwoy bac ‘arik, 1943 (Struggle: Special New Year Issue, 1943), Boston: Baikar. 
Marc Mamigonian, Director of educational and cultural affairs of the National Association for 
Armenian Studies and Research, Belmont, Massachusetts, contributed this explanation toa 
display of the magazine cover for the exhibit The Armenians and the Book, Lamont Library, 
Harvard University, 9-25 April 2012, curated by this writer: “Baikar was the n ime of the Boston- 
based (later Watertown-based) publishing arm of the Ramkavar Azatakan Katke ‘ut ‘iwn or 
(Armenian) Democratic Liberal Party, which issued an Armenian-language newspaper of the 
same name (1923-1993), an English-language weekly newspaper The Armenian Mirror-Spectator 
(1932-present), numerous books and pamphlets, and from 1930-1931 and 1942-1963 an annual 
anthology of literature and essays. In the 1940s the Baikar annuals bore the striking artwork of 
Zaven Melik‘... In an explanatory essay in this issue of the volume, the artist explained: ‘The 
moving force which prompted the creation of this picture, is Armenia’s magnificent contribution 
of her heroes to the battle-torn Stalingrad where my relatives are and from whom I have heard no 
word since the war. In this greatest battle in the history of mankind, the Armenian heroes, led by 
the Spirit of Vardan, have been doing their glorious part in twisting Hitler’s ‘invincible’ swastika 
into humiliating contortions... Perched atop a tank, I have pictured a typical Armenian youth, 
with the vengeance burning in his eyes, and charged with a determination not to return to Erivan 
until the Nazi hordes are routed... Rising from the valley of the Arax, I have portrayed the Spirit 
of the Great Vardan pointing the way towards the Axis storm...’” The composition of the 1943 
magazine cover was probably inspired partly by a Russian war poster of 1942 that shows the 
spirit of (St.) Alexander Nevsky, the hero of Sergei Eisenstein’s patriotic, anti-German film of the 
same name (1938), hovering over a Soviet cavalry charge against the barbarous Hun invader (PI. 
23). Such emulation is not unusual: the Armenian artist Eduard Isabekyan’s canvas “Reply to 
Hazkert” (Patasxan Hazkertin, i.e., Yazdegerd II, 1960: see Eduard Isabekyan, Erevan: 
Sovetakan Grot, 1985, pl. 38), an incident in the history of the war of A.D. 451, is clearly inspired 
by the Russian artist II’ya Repin’s famous painting, now in the Tret’yakov Museum (Moscow), of 
the Zaporozh’e Cossacks writing a defiant and hilariously obscene reply to another local tyrant of 
another age— the Ottoman Sultan. 


34 The motif is borrowed from the standard Hellenistic portrayal, as on coins (PI. 24), of the battle 
between the Macedonian Alexander, on horseback, and the Indian king Porus,|on an elephant. 
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35 The Armenian text: 
HUZUMNERI LEZUN 


Hovn— horovel e asum, 
Andzreva— ts ‘urt barrer:— 
Huzumnavor im lezu 

Inch ‘ues Irrel? 


Ayn, vor asel es uzum— 
Tes! k ‘ezanits ‘ zoregh— 
Drsum tsaghikn e asum, 
Yev jura byuregh. 


Yev aghjeka ach‘k'erits ‘ 
Yerb manishakn e nayum,— 
El Teryani ergeri 

Inch‘n e hmayum?... 


Jura— hordor e huzum, 
Hura— mormok‘ karmir. 
Huzumnavor ays lezun 
Poet, k‘ez ch‘ trvi. 


36 Text in Anahit Ch‘arents‘, Unpublished and Uncollected Works, op. cit., p. 81; tr. by J.R. 


Russell. 


37 This is the expression my teacher Professor Nina Georgievna Garsoian, the dean of Armenian 

Studies in America, used when all the official guests had left her great Easter party in New York 
with its endless bottles of red wine, the roast lamb, and the fish pie called karasun tel for its forty 
layers. Her students and scholarly friends were left, this is what she called us, and never have J 


felt so honored, before or since. 


38 See James Thrall Soby, Ben Shahn, Penguin Modern Painters Series, West Drayton, Middx.: 
Penguin Books, 1947, pp. 6-7 and pls. 2, 3. 


via O. 
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LIST OF PLATES 
1. Title page of the Hoktember/Noyember Taregirk‘ (“Yearbook”), Erevan: Pethrat, 1932. 
2. V.I. Lenin in the Yearbook. 

3.1.V. Stalin in the Yearbook. 

4. A. Khanjyan in the Yearbook. | 

5. Vardan Aygekc‘i, Afuésagirk ‘ (Book of the Fox), designed and illustrated by Hakob 
Kojoyan, Erevan: Pethrat, 1935, title page. 

6. Hakob Kojoyan, “Book of the Fox”, pp. 22-23. 

7. Hakob Kojoyan, title page of Yovhannés Yakobean (Hagopian), Xorhrdayin Hayastan 
(Tpaworut ‘iwnner ew Usumnasirut ‘iwnner) [Soviet Armenia (impressions and Studies)], 
Paris, 1929. 

8. Hakob Kojoyan, illustration of Hagopian, Soviet Armenia, Chapter 5, “Soviet 
Armenian Architecture”. 

9. Hakob Kojoyan, illustration of Hagopian, Soviet Armenia, Chapter 11, “Educational 
and Cultural Institutions”. 

10. Hakob Kojoyan, illustration of Nairi Zaryan’s tragedy Ara geghets ‘ik (“Ara the 
Beautiful”), 1945. 
11. Suren Step‘anyan, Bambakahavak‘ (“Picking the Cotton”) and Depi garnanats ‘an 
(“To the Spring Sowing”), in Xorhrdayin Hayastani kerparvesta 1922-1934 (Art of Soviet 
Armenia, 1922-1934), Erevan: Pethrat, 1934. 


12. Girk‘ chanaparhi (Book of the Way), Erevan: Pethrat, 1933, Portrait page, left, facing 
Title page. 

13. Girk‘ chanaparhi, Title page, right, facing portrait page. 

14. “David of Sasun” (“Sasunts ‘i Davit‘a”), Girk‘ chanaparhi, p. 9. 

15. Yervand K‘och‘ar, equestrian statue of David of Sasun, Erevan. 

16. “Bas-relief” graphic illustration of David of Sasun by Ervand K‘och‘ar, from Hovsep‘ 
Orbeli, Haykakan herosakan éposa (The Armenian Heroic Epic), Erevan: Academy of 
Sciences of the Armenian SSR, 1956, pl. opp. p. 88. 

17. “At the Crossroads of History” (“Patmut ‘yan k‘arrughinerov’), Girk' chanaparhi, p. 41. 
18. “Towards the Mountain of Ararat” (“Depi lyarrn Masis’), Girk‘ chanaparhi, p. 54. 
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19. “Vision of death” (“Mahvan tesil”’), Girk‘ chanaparhi, p. 64. 

20. “The Armored Train ‘Vardan the Commander’” (“Zrahapat Vardan Zoravar’’), Girk ‘ 
chanaparhi, p. 121. 

21. Armenian-American painting of St. Vardan Mamikonian. 

22. Payk‘ar (“Baikar”, i.e., “The Struggle”), Boston, 1943, cover. 

23. Soviet Russian war poster commemorating the 700™ anniversary of the defeat by St. 
Alexander Nevsky of the Teutonic knights. Right, top corner: “In this war, let the intrepid 
example of our great ancestors inspire you. —I.V. Stalin.” Bottom: “He who comes to us 
with the sword shall die by the sword! —Alexander Nevsky.” 

24. Victory decadrachm of Alexander the Great, Babylon, ca. 322 B.C.: a Macedonian 
warrior, possibly Alexander, is shown on the reverse on horseback fighting the Indian 
king Porus, who is mounted on an elephant. 

25. Grigor Khanjyan, Vardanank‘ tapestry, 1985. 

26. “The Masons of the Future” (“Galik ‘i vormnadirnera”), Girk‘ chanaparhi, p. 128. 
27. “Sowers of the Communal Plains” (“Hamaynakan dashteri sermnats ‘anner’), Girk‘ 
chanaparhi, p. 135. 

28. “Paean to the Grape, Wine, and Belles Lettres” (“Govk‘ khaghoghi, ginu, yev 
geghets ‘ik dprut ‘yan”), Girk‘ chanaparhi, p. 147. 

29. “Paean to the Grape, Wine, and Belles Lettres” (““Govk‘ khaghoghi, ginu, yev 
geghets ‘ik dprut ‘yan”), in the 1932 Yearbook: below the title is the additional text, 
“written at Erevan for the fifteenth anniversary of the October Revolution”. 

30. “Nork”, Girk‘ chanaparhi, p. 162. 

31. “Achilles or Pierrot, An Interlude” (“Ak ‘illes t‘e Pyero— intermedia’’), Girk ‘ 


chanaparhi, p. 173. 
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Plate 2 
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Plate 3 
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Frik 


THE BRIDGE OF POETRY 


James R. Russell 


The middle and late thirteenth century — the generation 
or two after the Mongol invasion of the Near East 
around 1230 - was for Greater Armenia a cataclysmic 
period: the alien, Seljuk rulers of much of the land resis- 
ted the Mongols by main force and suffered defeat. The 
victors punished savagely any who had dared oppose 
them: clemency was not a Mongol policy, and Kirakos of 
Ganjak and otherssupply the gory details. The Mongols 
were not then Muslim, though; so the Cilician Armen- 
ian settler-state, an autonomous kingdom, perceived 
the opportunity for an alliance and responded with 
diplomacy instead of arms to the invasion. For Christians 
of Cilicia and the West, the change in the Near Eastern 
balance of power brought, at least at first, new political 
chances, commercial growth, and cultural change and 
enrichment. Het’um I (1226-69) pursued an alliance with 
the Mongols, in the hope that they might see Cilicia as a 
base from which to launch attacks against Muslim Syria 
and the Mamluks in Egypt. It was a time of literary, as 
well as diplomatic, creativity. This king’s nephew, also 
named Het'um, traveled to the Mongolian capital at 
Karakoram and in 1307 dictated at Poitiers a memoir of 
his journey, in French: La Fleur des histoires de la terre 
d’Orient. It was a popular book, taking its place along- 
side the better-remembered accounts by William of 
Rubruck and Marco Polo: a translation by Richard Pyn- 
son into Middle English, titled A Lytell Chronicle, was 
published at London around 1520.' Het‘um’s uncle, 
Smbat the Constable, had translated the Assizes of An- 
tioch into Armenian. One purpose of the invention of an 
Armenian alphabet by St. Mesrop Mashtots’ early in the 
fifth century had been to turn the cultural orientation of 
Armenia westward. The power of the Sasanian empire, 
and the indifference or hostility of Byzantium, left Ar- 
menia after these efforts as a Christian island in a Mus- 
lim sea. Now, once more, the Armenians sought a West- 
ern European trajectory, and the book of “Haithon” in 
Britain seems a ghostly afterglow of what might have 
been. But once more, the configuration of power in the 
East - the conversion of Ghazan Khan to Islam in 1295 - 


via O. P. 


and the shortsightedness of the West — the failure of the 
Crusader kingdom of Outremer to follow the example 
of Armenian diplomacy — was to dash Armenian hopes 
and doom the nation once more to isolation in the Is- 
lamic world. 

But the other side of the cultural equation is the Cili- 
cian Armenian encounter with the Mongol East. This 
may be exemplified by a striking monument of the vi- 
sual arts. Matenadaran MS 979, the famous Lectionary 
(Chashots‘) of Erevan,? was produced in 1286 for prince 
Het‘um, three years before his coronation as the second 
Cilician king of that name. He was to be murdered by 
the fanatical Muslim Emir Bilarghu in 1307 - even as an- 
other Het‘um was composing his chronicle in France. 
The sumptuous miniatures are anonymous, though 
many ascribe them to the great painter T’oros Roslin. 
The traditional headpiece of East Christian art, con- 
stantly developed and reinterpreted over the centuries 
as the Armenian xoran, now becomes (fol. 295) a suc- 
cessful fusion of naturalistic, Western-style portraiture 
and Mongol imperial symbolism: the lion, temple-dog, 
dragon, and phoenix of the Chinese court. How did 
such images actually reach Cilicia? Travelers mention 
East Asian silks and other imports, but a more direct 
source for both theme and technique might have been 
the sketchbook of a traveling artist. Villard de Hon- 


' See Glenn Burger, ed., Hetoum, A Lytell Chronicle (Toronto, 
1988), Richard Pynson’s translation (ca. 1520) of La Fleur des 
histoires de la terre d‘Orient (ca. 1307). 

2 See Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Miniature Painting in the Armen- 
ian Kingdom of Cilicia from the Twelfth to the Fourteenth Century 
(Washington, D.C., 1993), 1:124; vol. 2, pl. 516. See also 
D. Kouymjian, “Chinese Elements in Armenian Miniature 
Painting in the Mongol Period,” in Armenian Studies/Etudes 
Arméniennes: In Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 1986), 415- 
68. On contacts generally, see Priscilla P. Soucek, “Armenian 
and Islamic Manuscript Painting, A Visual Dialogue,” in 
Treasures in Heaven: Armenian Art, Religion, and Society, ed. T. F. 
Mathews and R. S. Wieck (New York, 1998), 115-29, esp. 120 
and n. 25. 
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necourt (a village south of Cambrai), who probably 
flourished in the mid-thirteenth century, has left one.? 
The Turkish art historian Mazhar Ipshiroghlu has com- 
pared the swirls of drapery and contortions of the fig- 
ures to the drawings of an anonymous Muslim artist 
who portrayed dervishes, real and fantastic animals, 
and scenes of everyday life in the Mongolian encamp- 
ments, in a style that combines Persian and Chinese 
forms. He is known to posterity by a Persian title, Ostad 
Muhammad Siyah Qalam, Master Muhammad the 
Black Pen; and there is little reason to suppose he was 
not an Iranian by nationality. His lions are most like 
those of the Lectionary; the Armenian painter of the 
Lectionary might have seen drawings like his. 

The Mongol conquest drove many Armenians into 
exile, too, even as it impelled others to undertake vol- 
untary journeys like Het’um’s; and the poet Frik seems 
to have fled from his native place, somewhere in the 
northeast of Armenia, in the mid- to late thirteenth cen- 
tury. He settled for some years in the relative peace and 
safety of the southwest, perhaps in Hajin - the place he 
calls by the name Harg ina poem. His works reflect the 
harsh realities of direct Mongol rule: he tells us that the 
burden of debt had obliged him to relinquish his own 
son as a hostage. This was one of the bitter experiences 
that impelled him to reflect upon the inherent tragedy of 
the human condition. He writes also of the devastata- 
tion of his homeland, “Ork’an k’aken ekeghec'i / K’ani 
shinen pighc mzkit'ni” (“How many churches they de- 
molish - / How many filthy mosques they build!”) 
which reflects either Seljuk oppression in Greater Arme- 
nia or conditions after the conversion of Ghazan Khan. 
But Frik is most famous for his eloquent protests against 
human social inequality, which are somewhat rare in 
medieval Armenian poetry. Unsurprisingly, these made 
him popular in Soviet Armenian official literary circles, 
which presented him as a sort of proto-Communist: a 
small selection of his poems relevant to the theme, ac- 
companied by ideologically tendentious introductory 
and historical essays, was printed in Erevan at the 
height of Stalin’s purges.* 


Mtok’s yays banis veray 

Shat aten i hogs em ankac: 
Asem, t’e ays er lini, 

Or zamen hawsar ch’e zugac. 


In my mind I’ve brooded 

Long in worry on this matter. 

I say: Why is this 

That He did not make all men equal? 


via O. P. 
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He wrote also a satirical poem commenting on contem- 
porary Mongol politics, and his most famous verses 
decry the injustice of Fate, for which he uses the Arabo- 
Persian term falak. Social protest, satire, and fatalism are 
all hallmarks of classical Persian literature, however 
unusual they may be in Armenian; and fatalism in par- 
ticular is a stance popular throughout the medieval 
Islamic world, from Andalusia to Iran. Many nominally 
Muslim fatalists conclude by enjoining their audience to 
seize the ephemeral pleasures of the world - carpediem 
— but Frik makes his personification of fate argue back 
that man’s fortune is assigned through Divine decree, 
and is therefore ultimately just. This is a Christian con- 
clusion to the theme, and a harmonious innovation, in 
that it is unexpected in the genre while predictable in 
the context of Armenian tradition. Despite his less-than- 
charitable characterization of mosques as spiritually un- 
clean, this bridging of Muslim and Armenian Christian 
themes and ideas is characteristic of Frik’s work. 
Though Armenian Christians responded with appro- 
priate militancy to Muslim aggression and regarded 
Muhammad as a heretical madman, they still lived in 
and with Muslim culture and thought, and inevitably, it 
blended with their own. 

Rather like a Sufi zahed mendicant, Frik champions 
the ascetic mode of life, condemning material attach- 
ments and luxuries, and admonishes himself, “Gna, 
t‘ogh i bac’ zamen, u eghir sirogh vanerun” (“Go, leave 
everything behind, and become a lover of the monas- 
teries”).> In the twenty-fourth poem of the Diwan, he 
counsels his “little son” to become a kamawor aghk‘at, 
“willing pauper.” The phrase refers most likely to the 
popular Byzantine story of the prince Alexis who re- 
nounced both inheritance and nuptial bed: he is called 
Alek’sianos in medieval Armenian balladry.’ As a monk 
Frik would have addressed his fellows as brethren; but 
his compositions are written not in the late Classical id- 


3 Theodore Bowie, ed., The Sketchbook of Villard de Honnecourt 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1959). Note esp. pl. 18, “figure of a half- 
crouching man.” One might compare the style of an English 
drawing of a century earlier which may have a Persian an- 
tecedent, of Luxuria dancing, British Museum Add. MS 24199, 
fol. 18, in Francis Wormald, English Drawings of the Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries (London, n.d.), pl. 6(a). For the comparison 
of Villard to Black Pen, see Mazhar Ipsiroglu, Bozkir Ruzgari: 
Siyah Kalem (Istanbul, 1985), 19. 
Frik (zhoghovacu), HXSH Patmut’yan yev grakanut’yan insti- 
tut (Yerevan, 1937). 
5 Abp. Tirayr, Frik Diwan (New York, 1952), no. 17.16. 
® See J. R. Russell, Youhtannes T’lkuranc’i and the Mcdiaeval Ar- 
mienian Lyric Tradition, Univ. of Pennsylvania Armenian Series 
(Atlanta, 1987). 
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iom of purely ecclesiastical literature, but in a highly 
colloquial Middle Armenian laden with Persian, Arabic, 
and some Mongolian loan words. He refers to some of 
his poems as hay(e)ren, meaning a lyric of about six to 
ten lines — the tagh, a lyric tending to be twice or thrice 
that length, is a genre found in both secular and Church 
poetry. Nahapet Kuch’ak, who lived two centuries later, 
was to be the master of the hayren - both he and his 
predecessors composed such pieces for oral perform- 
ance, usually with musical accompaniment. This is the 
craft, not of the priest, but of the minstrel, the ancient 
gusan or medieval and modern ashugh, literally, “lover.” 
Frik addresses a poem that we shall examine in some 
detail to his “brethren,” eghbark’, and claims to have re- 
ceived the message of his verses as a revelation in a 
dream. The lyric poet Kostandin Erznkac’i was most 
likely his contemporary: he lived in a monastery, but, 
like Frik, writes in colloquial style. He, too, declares di- 
rect revelation — from a detailed vision of a solar being’ 
~ to listeners he calls his brethren, who may be fellow 
monastics, or members of the secular brotherhood of the 
young men of Erznka, or a mixture of both. Erznkac’i’s 
visionary poem bears this title: “Omank’ ch’araxosen zi- 
nen vasn naxandzu, t’e orpes xosi sa ayspisi ban, zi var- 
dapeti ch’e ashakertel: zi ayl e ashkhatiln ew ayl e 
shnorhk’n i hogwoyn: zor es patmem dzez, yaghags 
teslean imoy, zor tesi zarmanali tesil, minch’ i vank’ kayi 
hngetasan amac,’ zor tesi ayr mi aregaknazgest ew li 
lusov.” (“Some enviously slander me, saying, ‘Why 
does he say this kind of thing? For he has not studied 
with a priest-teacher.’ For work is one thing and the 
grace of the Spirit another. Which I will tell you, con- 
cerning my vision which I saw, a marvelous apparition, 
while I was in the monastery at age fifteen -I saw a man 
clothed in the Sun and full of light.”)* It would seem that 
Frik lived in the latter part of his life in a monastery but 
had begun as a husband and father and minstrel - so his 
public, creative life existed in an area on the margin of 
ecclesiastical and secular life, in entertainments and at 
gatherings where both the clergy and the laity might be 
present. 

Kostandin’s parallel career may shed light on these 
circumstances, for Erznkac’i wrote another poem on 
Christian themes, which at the behest of “the Brethren” 
he phrased in a meter approximating that of the Shah- 
name of Ferdosi. The Iranian epic, which is only nomi- 
nally Islamic, celebrates the heroic code and its exem- 
plar, Rostam, and its vigorous rhythm is well suited to 
its martial theme and to recitation during athletic train- 
ing: it is still chanted in the traditional Iranian gymna- 
sium, the zor-khane. Armenians, centuries before and af- 
ter Ferdosi, recanted the cycle of the exploits of Rostam 


via O. P. 
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Zal; so Erznkac’i’s poem, it would seem, could be the 
composition of a monastic possessing a minstrel’s gifts 
for a primarily lay audience already well acquainted 
with the epic cycle of Rostam as part of their own na- 
tional tradition.’ Erznkac’i’s entire oeuvre, as Prof. Theo 
Van Lint has demonstrated in his Leiden thesis, can be 
restored to its original order as a divan, a cycle of po- 
ems, in which the Christian cosmology is taught sys- 
tematically in lyric. Kostandin uses the Persian conceit 
of the rose and nightingale in a poem on Christ, and in 
the very next poem of the divan makes the metaphor ex- 
plicit, complaining that his hearers had taken him liter- 
ally: it is not clear whether this is a didactic tactic for the 
unlettered that backfired, or a defensive response to the 
disingenuous malice of fellow monastics envious of his 
poetic gifts. Both Erznkac’i and Frik deny having had 
much schooling and stress the immediacy of their expe- 
rience and wisdom: Frik also declares, “Och’ i hawre arel 
mirat’” (“I took no inheritance from my father’). This 
may be the dramatic boast of the dervish, with his coun- 
terpart in the itinerant holy man of eastern Christen- 
dom, as well as that of the minstrel. The employment of 
the direct, untutored experience of the dream can be an 
effective literary strategy in another way. If it is from in- 
substantial dreams that one learns the truth about real- 
ity, then the experience of wakefulness is called into 
question as untrustworthy. This creates a tension in 
which the suspension of disbelief is heightened; and the 
poet’s authority is strengthened. Life is a dream; the 
dream, life. Erznkac’i opensa poem on the contention of 
body and soul with a word culled from the Psalms that 
his listeners would have known well also as the be- 
ginning of a hymn for dawn of St. Nerses Shnorhali: 
"Zart'ik’ i yerazut, bac’ek’ zach’erd, ov kayk’ i k’un” 
(“Wake from your dream, open your eyes, who are 
asleep!”’). But by sleep he means this life; so dawn is the 
next, when darkness closes over our earthly eyes. It is a 
well-crafted surprise worthy of Plato’s strategic reversal 
in the Republic of the intent of Achilles on Hades in 


7 Such visions are not unusual in the literature of the ancient 
and mediaeval worlds; see J. R. Russell, “The Dream Vision of 
Anania Shirakac’i,” REArm 21 (1988-89): 159-70, for the Ar- 
menian and comparative evidence. For a study of the literary 
strategies of the dream vision in literature, see J. Stephen Rus- 
sell, The English Dream Vision: Anatomy of a Form (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1988). 

5 Armenuhi Srapyan, ed., Kostandin Erznkac’i, Tagher (Erevan, 
1962), 187, no. 17. 

9 See J. R. Russell, “The Shahname and Armenian Oral Epic,” 
forthcoming in the Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on Ferdousi, Centre for the Great Islamic Ency- 
clopaedia, Tehran, August 2000. 
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Homer, where the hero’s dread of the underworld is 
made by the philosopher to refer to physical life. 

It is evident from the foregoing that minstrel poems 
of Christian counsel are a kind of interface between 
popular minstrelsy, with its stock of imagery and vo- 
cabulary from the Muslim world and from the pre- 
Christian traditions of Parthian Armenia, and the ideol- 
ogy of the Church. I propose to examine aspects of a few 
of Frik’s poems that demonstrate this mixture, this 
bridge of civilizations. By a bridge, I mean not the trite 
connection of two mutual aliens who want nothing to 
do with each other in fact, but a means by which one 
crosses over into new territory and is changed in the 
process, harmonized with a new landscape. Frik’s is a 
Christian landscape, steeped in the already ancient Ar- 
menian Christian literary culture; and the first thing 
that strikes one in the twenty-fourth poem of the divan 
is the title, with its formal Classical Armenian style and 
its designation of the poem as a ban, or Logos: Norin 
Frkann asac‘eal. This is, without doubt, modeled upon 
the titles of the consecutive bans of the mystic St. Gre- 
gory of Narek, such as Ban... norin hskoghi, “Logos... of 
the same vigilant [monk].” His penitential poem thus 
assumes the mantle of Narekac’i, as a vernacular level of 
prayer and vision. Two images then invite our particu- 
lar attention in this didactic poem. The first is that of the 
pearl at the bottom of the sea for which the poet’s mind 
quests: “Zim mits loghnord ari — i covu yatakn iuc’i / 
Vasn ayn margartin hamar, or covu yatakn lini” (“I 
made my mind a swimmer, made it descend to the 
bottom of the sea / For that pearl that on the ocean’s 
floor will be,” Frik Diwan, 24.55-56). It is [ranian at its 
source and has to do with the perilous profession of 
the pearl divers of the Persian Gulf. The Gnostic “Hymn 
of the Pearl,” with its locus in Parthian Iran, is the most 
elaborate religious allegory on the theme, but the “pearl 
of great price” of the Gospel would have been known 
immediately to the most untutored Armenian Christian. 
The pearl is also a treasured religious image in the 
contemporary culture of its origin. Abp. Tirayr quotes, 
for instance, the third chapter of the Golestan of Sa‘di: 
“Ghawas gar andishe konad kam-e nihang / Hargiz 
na-konad dorr-e garanmaye be-chang” (“If the diver 
thinks a bit about the shark / He'll never get the pre- 
cious pearl in his grasp”). One is reminded of the ex- 
plicitly mystical allegories of Hafez of Shiraz, for whom 
the risk of mysticism is often like submersion in the 
deep sea: “Gohari k-az sadaf-e kaun o makan birun 
ast / talab az gomshodegan-e lab-e darya mi-kard” 
(“[My heart] inquired of those lost on the shore of the 
sea / Where the pearl outside the shell of time and space 
might be”). 
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Another image, linked intricately to that of the pearl 
of wisdom the poet seeks, has roots in the depths of 
Armenian and Indo-European poetics, as well as reso- 
nances, again, in Iranian mystical poetry. “Erku loysn 
i mi darjaw, gisherin inch’ur hasuc’i” (“The two lights 
became one, as I ripened it, by night,” Frik Diwan 24.51- 
52), declares Frik of the work his mind did in planting a 
metaphorical paradise (drakht) of hayrens, whose flow- 
ers and trees are the wisdom embodied by the pearl dis- 
cussed above, which is bestowed in a dream from su- 
pernal reality. He adds, expanding the metaphor, that he 
watered the paradise with his tears (the anglophone 
reader remembers Blake here) - a reference to the devo- 
tional and mystical practice of inducing tears that is rec- 
ommended often by Narekac’i and his predecessors. 
The poet then compares his own eyes to the sea, and 
that simile serves as a transition to the image of the 
diver seeking wisdom’s pearl in the depths. The line 
seems to mean on the face of it that Frik worked with 
such ceaseless energy that he did not notice when the 
light of the moon replaced that of the sun. 

But it echoes also an old poetic paradox: Indo-Euro- 
pean poetic traditions liken the eyes to the sun, but there 
are two of the former and one of the latter. The Prophet 
Zarathushtra in his revelatory hymns, the Gathas, 
second millennium B.c., saw the eyes of Ahura Mazda, 
the Wise Lord, as sunlike, and the ancient Armenian 
hymn of the birth of the Zoroastrian yazata Vahagn/ 
Verethraghna, recorded by Movses Khorenac’i from an 
oral recitation, declares the god’s “little eyes were suns” 
(ach‘kunk'n ein aregakunk’). Pentheus in the Bacchae of 
Euripides, fifth century B.c., in the madness induced by 
Dionysus sees two suns in the sky: poetic fancies have 
become realities, even as Bacchus alters the reality of 
consciousness. In the Shahname, tenth-eleventh century, 
Tahmine mourns Sohrab: “Alas! My body and soul and 
eye and light.”"° This looks at first like an enumeration 
of the multiple souls of Zoroastrianism, but the equa- 
tion of eye and sun is related to them all. In Frik’s age, 
Rumi exclaims, preserving Euripides’s ecstasies shorn 
of their sinister, tragic aspect, 


What a day this is, for there are two suns. 

This day is outside and apart from days. 

From the heavenly Wheel to earthly beings comes 
a wedding invitation, and the voice crying out: 

O you who are become your hearts, good tidings - 
for this is your day!" 


10 Shahname, ed. Jules Mohl (Paris, 1838), II, 130. 
"' Shahram T. Shiva, Rending the Veil: Literal and Poctic Transta- 
tions of Rumi (Prescott, Ariz., 1995), 16. 
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In the Ode of Nativity of St. Gregory of Narek, the eyes 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary take the homology a step 
further, fusing the opposites of sea and fire ina cascade 
of alliterative magnificence: “Ach’k’n cov i cov ci- 
caghakhit cawalanayr yawarawtun erku p’aylakadzew 
aregakan nman” (“Eyes, sea into sea, laughter-dense di- 
lated in the dawn like two suns of dazzling form” ).!* 
And we have seen how Frik uses this additional homol- 
ogy, too, with particular reference to penitence - the 
principal theme of his poem - and as a transition. The 
complex symbol of dual sun-flower-eye-sea may be 
reflected in ancient Armenian figural art, as well. 

A four-sided stele from Garnahovit, Armenia, dated 
to the fourth or fifth century a.D., has a strange bas-re- 
lief of a woman whose lower half seems to be a spread- 
ing plant (perhaps a fertility goddess, as in the night- 
mare of the Median king Astyages [Arm., Azhdahak], in 
the first book of the Histories of Herodotus). Or she is ris- 
ing behind a plant. She holds aloft a trapezoidal frame 
or tray containing a pair of rosette-like disks. The sym- 
bol is enigmatic, and there is no inscription to explain its 
meaning, but the rose, too, is often a poetic equivalent to 
the sun (and Christ in devotional hymnology is equally 
the Sun of Righteousness and the “Rose ever blooming 
that from such tender root hath sprung”); so the whole 
is suggestive of fertility and of spring, of two luminous 
orbs carried aloft in harmony. Frik’s poetic line draws 
together, in a deceptively simple metaphor of hard work 
in which day blends into night, a host of densely mean- 
ingful images. The homology of sun and eye invites one 
into a consideration of paradoxical realities, with the at- 
tendant tension between what we think we see and 
what really is - this resumes the theme of the dream vi- 
sion introduced toward the start of the poem. And the 
uniting of two into one in a paradise signifies the reso- 
lution of the ruinous dualities that the Fall of Adam and 
Eve brought about. The wakening of the soul in Chris- 
tian wisdom is reentry into the Garden. Frik’s listener 
will have recalled that Eden was believed to hover over 
Hark’ in Greater Armenia: a party of monks saw it from 
afar and reported on it to St. Nerses Shnorhali. This was 
a legend that Frik, whose work reflects the influence of 
the poetry of St. Nerses, who died only about a century 
before, might well have known." 

Frik uses images with a resonance in Islam and gives 
them additional symbolic power culled from Armenian 
and Christian sources. He does the same with a whole 
Persian text. Persian was known in Armenia in all stages 
of its growth as a spoken language. The headmen of the 
Armenian villages through which Xenophon and his 
mercenaries marched at the end of the fifth century B.C. 
knew Old Persian. A millennium later, the contempo- 


via O. P. 


raries of Mashtoc’ knew Middle Persian. Many Armeni- 
ans, both clergy and laity, of the Middle Ages knew New 
Persian. In the late fifteenth century, KatholicosGrigoris 
I of Aght’‘amar composed a love poem with alternating 
Persian and Armenian lines." In the Cilician period, 
there was an active trade route from Tabriz in Iran to 
the ports of Cilicia, so Persian was often heard in the 
Mediterranean Armenian state. Some of Frik’s listeners 
evidently knew Persian as well. At the end of the twen- 
tieth poem of Frik’s Ditvan is a quatrain of Khaqani in 
Persian, which, as a great Soviet Armenian Iranist, the 
late professor Babken Chugaszyan showed, is rendered 
into Armenian in the twenty-first. 


In love's kitchen they slaughter none but the good: 
They kill not those of comely visage but evil nature. 
If you are really a lover, do not flee the slaughter! 
For anyone they do not kill — is mortal." 


2 A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of Poetry (New York, 
1939), 11, cites a poem on the weeping Mary Magdalen that 
explores part of the image - in my view, disastrously: “Two 
walking baths, two weeping motions, / Portable and com- 
pendious oceans.” A Victorian bathing machine totters over 
our Lord. A recent rehearsal of the theme by the early punk 
rocker Patti Smith is better: “The little boy’s face lit up with 
such naked joy that the sun burned around his lids and his 
eyes were like two suns” (song “Birdlands” on the album 
Horses). Since on the same album “Go man go!” alternates 
with “Go Rimbaud!” it is apposite to note that in one of his 
most famous poems, in the cycle Un saison en enfer, the French 
poet declared (and he sincerely believed in alchemy and the 
mysterium conitinctionis), “Elle est retrouvée! / Quoi? I’éter- 
nité. / C’est la mer melée / Au soleil.” Patti Smith’s lover, 
Robert Mapplethorpe, loved Rimbaud, and an edition of A 
Season in Hell with photographs by the late artist was pub- 
lished by Little, Brown (New York, 1986). The interaction of 
light and water did not escape our poet. Frik, echoing (un- 
awares, for sure) Virgil’s metaphor of thought in the Aeneid as 
the reflection of light on agitated water striking ceilings and 
walls, writes, “Zinch’ arewu shoghn i jrin/ I mej hogwoys ku 
terveray” (“It darts through my soul / Like the sun’s ray on 
water,” Divan, 9.74). 

13 See Nira Stone, The Kaffa Lives of the Desert Fathers: A Study in 
Armenian Manuscript Illumination, CSCO vol. 566, Subsidia To- 
mus 94 (Louvain, 1997), 82-87 and pl. 6. 

'* See J. R. Russell, “An Armeno-Persian Love Poem of Grigoris 
Aght‘amarts’i,” JSAS 6 (1992-93): 99-105. The object of desire 
is another male standard in Iranian literature, even for het- 
erosexual poets, but rare in Armenian. 

's Compare with Rumi: “Your love makes the fire of youth leap 
up. / In the breast of the beautiful the soul leaps. / If you are 
killing me, kill me then! For you it’s lawful, / Since when the 
Friend kills, life arises in result.” Armenian Christian devo- 
tees of the great Sufi master marched at Rumi’s funeral in 
Konya (Iconium), A.D. 1273. 
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Frik’s Armenian lines are: 


On the holy table they sacrifice none but the good. 
When, brothers, would they ever accept for God 
one emaciated, or weak? 

If you are really loved, then act so they do not 
reject you. 

I know the firstling they do not sacrifice is useless.'* 


The Persian poem deals with the familiar Sufi theme 
of the devout lover (aslteq) seeking annihilation (fana) 
in the divine Beloved (dust), employing the phantas- 
magoric paradox of death as the true life, similar to the 
one of dreaming as true wakefulness that we have 
already seen. The theme of death as life is familiar in 
Armenian literature, though from a Hermetic, not a 
Platonic source: the famous slogan Mahn imac’‘eal an- 
mahut‘iwn e (Death understood is immortality) em- 
ployed by Eghishe vardapet in his fifth-century History 
of the war of Vardan. But Frik has taken the Muslim 
poem and recast in Armenian Christian terms of great 
symbolic power: the sacrificial offering of the firstling 
(matagh) on the altar - the Paschal Lamb itself. So he has 
added to the metaphorical weight of the poem the 
Christian mystery of death become into the instrument 
of bodily resurrection, enriching the translation in a cre- 
ative way: the message has crossed the bridge of the 
translator from Muslim to Christian territory, as it were. 

Frik uses the Armenian sireli, “loved,” in translating 
the Arabo-Persian asheq, an active participle whose pri- 
mary meaning is “lover”: it and the passive ashugq (Arm. 
loan word ashugh) can mean also, secondarily, “min- 
strel.” Didactic poems are often confessional, too: Frik 
may well be admonishing himself with his brethren. 
Sireli may encode his name. The name Frik is rare, and 
cannot of course be attested in native writing before the 
introduction in the twelfth century into Armenian of a 
letter to represent the sound /f/, which had existed in 
dialects but not in the official literary tongue, where it 
becomes aspirated p (for which a letter based on Greek 
phi was employed). The introduction of the new letter 
coincides with a period in which the pronunciation and 
accurate recording of Western European terms with / f/ 
was necessary in the highest circles of society.” Though 
neither the poet Frik nor others in the Middle Ages of 
the name were from Cilicia, it is generally accepted that 
the name is a typically abbreviated Armenian diminu- 
tive of a Western European name that would have been 
better known there than in the hinterlands of Armenia 
proper: Frederick Archbishop Tirayr (Diwan, 86) cites an 
edict of Lewon V with the Armenian name Ftrkay, in the 
dative. The French translation has “pére Fréderic.” This 


via O. P. 
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name is similar, but not the same, as Frik; so the hy- 
pothesis, however reasonable, remains unproven. But 
the word Frik, translatable in the context of its language 
and tradition, is attested in a Sasanian inscription of the 
third century A.D., as the name of the satrap of Weh An- 
tiok Shabuhr: it is Iranian and means “beloved,” and a 
related form, Friyan, is popular in the Parthian Zoroas- 
trian literature the Sasanians inherited - precisely the 
Iranian literature that the Armenians knew best, of 
course. Nor did the name vanish. In the form Ifrik, it 
survives into the early Muslim period asa girl’s name in 
Iran." If my suggestion is right, then we now have the 
native Iranian appellation (alongside gosan, Arm. loan 
word gusan) of which the Arabic for “minstrel” would 
then be a translation. 

My new explanation of this freakish (!) name is un- 
provable and maybe even unlikely. But it has in its favor 
two things the equally unprovable reconstruction of the 
diminutive from Frederick does not. First, the Iranian 
name is not a hypothetical form, but a real one that ex- 
isted into the medieval period, with definite Arsacid 
connections that would thus have been particularly fa- 


um 


' See B. Ch'ugaszyan, “Frike parskeren karyaki t’argmanich, 
Banber Matenadarani 4 (1958): 111-19; also my subsequent 
comments in J. R. Russell, “On Armeno-Iranian Interaction in 
the Medieval Period,” in Au Carrefour des Religions: Mélanges 
offerts & Philippe Gignoux, Res Orientales 7, ed. R. Gyselen 
(Bures-sur-Yvette, 1995), 235-38. 

7 On such evolution, see Stanley Morison, Politics and Script 
(Oxford, 1972). 

'* The inscription of Shabuhr I, Ka’abe-ye Zardosht (SKZ), line 
62: MP. ply2ky (with the orthographical convention of -yw-), 
Pth. pr(y)/ak, Gk. FREIKOU: < “friyaka-, cf. Av. frya- (Yt. 
13.110, 119), family Fryana- (M. Back, Die Sassanidischen 
Staatsinschriften, Leiden, 1978, 247, 358). The Parthian riddle- 
text is Joisht I Friyan, “Youngest (Son) of the Fryanas.” From 
Iranian fri- “love,” note also Elamite Nebeniiberlicferungen of 
Old Pers.: Pirriyana = *Fryana-, Ampiriya = *Ham-friya- (cf. 
Skt. sam-priya- “loving each other”), Priyasba = *Friyaspa- 
“Hippophile” (see Mayrhofer, Onomastica Persepolitana, 8.1316, 
8.56; E. Benveniste, Titres et Noms, 91; cf. Aristophanes’s ob- 
scenely satirical Hippobinos, Nephelai!). The name survives 
in Iran into the Islamic period: Tabari mentions Ifrik, “die 
liebliche,” slave-girl of Asad son of Marzuban (Justi, Iraniscltes 
Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895], 141). The base fri- with preverb 
yields familiar Av. afrinami “I bless,” Arm. loan word awrhnem, 
with change of Mir. -fr-> Arm. -hr- and metathesis. The -w- 
may be accounted for by Pers. fC > Arm. uC (see Hubsch- 
mann, Arm. Gr., 511, with refs. to Marr and Meillet). Collo- 
quial Arm. has also the interjection, from Pers.-in-Tk., afarin!, 
lit. “blessing,” with the meaning “well done, bravo!” Arm. 
shortens names to add the diminutive -ik: a relevant example 
from a name where /f/ had been changed in Classical times 
to p’is Ep’rik = Little Ephrem! 
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vorable for introduction into the old Armenian onomas- 
ticon (where it would have lain low in orality till the in- 
vention of the letter f facilitated its emergence into light 
on the written page). Second, it means sireli, “beloved,” 
just the right moniker for an asitq, the “beloved” min- 
strel, at home in the Cilician Christian Armenian and 
Muslim Iranian worlds of the Mongol age, who remains 
in some respects still as enigmatic as his name. 


Diwan 24 


Of the same Frik 

recited 

A logos of profit to the soul and good 

concerning contrition. 

(5) Brothers, heed this counsel on what befalls me: 

I plummeted into gold’s mirage and did not build a 
house for my soul. 

I said, I will make me forts and towns and palaces. 

For years, brothers, I did hard time in Harg [Ha’‘in?] 

(10) And said, I'll achieve greatness by dint of my 
own efforts, without the Command. 

They came to me in a dream and said, That image 
may be seemly to you, 

But day by day, what God has prepared for you, 
will be! 

Without God, brothers, whoever wants to attain 
his bread 

Will live out his days barefoot and naked in this life. 

(15) But if he petitions God and stands in prayer 
before Him, 

God has the power to give whatever he asks, 
to fulfill all. 

Day and night, ponder as we might, all is blocked. 

In our minds we fantasize many lovely things in 
this life. 

But whatever God does — and His will be done! - 

(20) His word and thought are all complete, and 
nobody can flee. 

Little son, if you heed me and lend an ear to my 
advice, 

See you are not bold in vain, saying, Why must 
all this be? 

Heed the Gospel, learn what is there: 

The first is last; the last, first. 

(25) Where are the kings of the earth and the treasure 
they hoarded? 

Be a willing pauper [kamawor aghkat} - to small and 
great be meek. 

Distribute all you have here, lest you be pitiful and 
bewailed. 


via O. P. 
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Why are you so stubborn in your sins? You deceive 
Adam’s son [adamordi, cf. Tk. adamoghlu: “Man’]. 

You fell in love with the world and it appears sweet 
to you: 

(30) This life is but brass, though, that rots in soil to 
verdigris. 

Examine yourself well, if you possess a mind and soul. 

If you do not comprehend this, brother, then you are 
neither dead nor alive. 

This evil lust made its dwelling in me: it carries 
me away, 

Contends with me, to deliver me to Satan as his slave. 

(35) I said, I renounce the wicked and cease to be 
hellfire’s lot. 

My sin weighs upon my shoulder, bears me down 
[cf. the Muslim belief in good and bad angels on 
either shoulder]. 

Frik, consider profit and harm and decide which one 
you need. 

If you want the kingdom, leave the world in haste. 

But if it’s darkness and torment you prefer, and 
piteous slavery, 

(40) Eat and drink all day, and act in any way you 
please. 

I said, I turn away from my many evil deeds. 

I ate ashes as my bread, drank the water of my tears. 

My body loved this world, I sinned anew, 

And needed the wisdom to make a resolution this 
very day. 

(45) He gave me an answer, brother, which I heeded: 

Why have you stayed for this like an ass in the mire? 

Deafen your ear, blind your eyes twain- 

When your body cries out, Enough! then of it your 
soul is freed. 

Many hayren logoi | planted, as a paradise within 
the mind 

(50) That I watered from the fountains of my eyes. 

I consumed my own liver, brother, as bread, raising it. 

The two lights became one by night as I ripened it. 

I fell into a sea of cares when I recalled these things: 

I took my eyes’ measure, and that of the waters of 
the sea. 

(55) I made my mind a swimmer and plunged to the 
floor of the sea 

For that pearl which lies upon the ocean floor. 

So much did I implore God that the eyes of my soul 
be opened 

And my five senses be cleansed of the rust of this 
world. 

You wanted something precious, Frik, and when it is 
accomplished, you will know: 

Holy will then be your nature, eyes and ears, and mind. 
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Diwan 20 


By the same Frik 

recited 

Counsel. 

Come, let us cast aside this cheating life, lest we be 
deceived. 

(5) Let us go and seek the place where we hope to 
dwell. 

Many have been deluded by this life, yet none has 
declared, Enough! 

Strive to find a remedy in this world, lest you be 
condemned in the next. 

The longer you live happily here, the more the next 
life will be bitterness and tears; 

If you live in soft luxury here, many tortures are being 
saved for you there. 

(10) Many have been deceived in this world and have 
become fuel for the fire in the next. 

Once you free yourself, why recite your human 
needs? 

You speak only injustice; you work boundless evil. 

You make friends with every thief; you share the lot 
of dogs [siz means also “fornicator”). 

Your mouth profanes My holy and awful name 
[God is clearly speaking here: Frik may be reciting 
the colloquy of a vision]. 

(15) Am I like you —a fornicating, drunken dog? 

Can't you see my angry gaze? I give the earth 
[of your bodies] to the winds 

That take them and heap them to the dark, ice-bound 
regions. 

Till resurrection I keep you, and you are tormented 

When the river of fire glints, and there you burn. 


(20) Repenting on the morrow does no good, I tell you. 


Heed me, Frik! 

Whoever was rich is left dishonored and humiliated. 

If you don’t look at hellfire from far off and burn, 
good sirs, 

Muslins and royal purple won’t save you later on. 

Many years now you've been condemned in body 
and soul. 

(25) All is scattered to the winds, and you've been 
asleep. 

Wake up, find a solution and do some good, 

Fast, pray, do not do more evil, more sin. 

What God gives you, share with the man whose need 
is keen, 

That on the day of resurrection you receive much 
good in return. 

(30) But if you live in a dissipated way, consorting 
with the base, 
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You condemn yourself here, and there your tortures 
are increased. 

You must be like the wise virgins, ready: 

And when the gate opens, do not be separated from 
your companions. 

Make sure that you do not find yourself among the 
foolish ones. 

(35) If you depart with a torch, you will be the friend 
of the wise. 

It is a wonder to me why you always condemn 
yourself in this world, Frik. 

You have no house or home, neither wife nor daughter 
nor son. 

With friends like fate and fortune, what more do you 
need? 

You run around the land and find all lies and empty 
wind. 

(40) How much treasure and finery and goods will 
you hoard? 

When you've enjoyed the world to the full for these 
many years, 

And still have given naught to the poor by your hand 
and labored for your soul, 

We reckon you a fruitless tree — [good only] for the fire, 
as kindling. 

Try to make a remedy for yourself: to this human life 
naught remains. 

(45) Your black has turned to white, the invitation’s 
come, if only you will heed. 

If you’ve any sense stored up in your soul, Frik, 

Shake the wine out of your head, and make your 
homeland on the other side. 

Listen to all equally, don’t be jealous of the wicked. 

Evil does not accrue for a man, so wish it on none. 

(50) But if you are a source of good, then you win 
double: 

Here you acquire a good name; there, you attain bliss. 

When your heart's ear is more attentive than your 
head's, 

Then you must listen, brothers. Don’t be fooled in 
this world. 

Our Lord descended from heaven, preached to 
Adam’s sons: 

(55) Set this life at naught, He said - that other one 
is to be desired. 

I pondered hard and begged: I have need of you, 

And if you render me good counsel, I’ll serve you 
many a year. 

He said, Flee evil, do good on earth, 

Turn to your Creator, and say Enough! to sin. 

(60) That man who is wise will find this advice 
sufficient. 
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He heeds his heart, and keeps it many years. 

But if you are not helped by this word of mine, then 
reckon it as wind: 

When said among fools and the ignorant, it’s not 
worth a handful of dung. 


[Lines 64-67: the Persian quatrain from Khaqani.] 


Diwan 21 


By the same Frik 

recited. 

[Lines 3-6: Frik’s translation of Khaqani’s quatrain.] 

You know this well, brother, that they’ll summon you 
on the morrow. 

Make provision that they won’t sacrifice you there. 

If you have wits and sense and examine all profit 
and harm, 


(10) Be the sacrificial firstling in this world, that they 
receive you in the next. 

Whether it is good or evil that you do, day by day 
they write it down. 

When the court is assembled, they bring forth the 
record: 

They will accuse you then of every evil you’ve done 
toman, 

So anyone who has intelligence will pay his debts 
off now. 

(15) They compile here the record of your debts and 
present it on the morrow there - 

Otherwise, when Easter comes, when all will eat 
and drink, 

You'll be ina great prison, where those who wish 
you ill will string you up. 

They will demand your works, and all that you’ve 
done in this life - they‘ll know. 


via O. 


P. 
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SASANIAN YARNS: 
THE PROBLEM OF THE CENTAURS RECONSIDERED 


This paper deals with the Indo-European mythical creature known 
to the Greeks as the kentauros and to the Indo-Iranians as the gandhar- 
va or gandarawa: by comparison of its functions in different cultures 
that tend to treat archaic mythical themes in consistently particular ways 
I attempt to derive its root meaning, then to examine its treatment in a 
cycle of Iranian tales, and to follow several possible vectors of their 
likely diffusion far to the north and west of the Classical world. It is 
rather more than threescore and ten years since Georges Dumézil tilted 
his lance against “the problem of the centaurs”. On the face of it Cen- 
taurs are not a problem. They do not loom large any longer in litera- 
ture: the centaur in John Updike’s novel of the same name is a sad, 
middle-aged schoolteacher in rural Pennsylvania. A few generations ago 
it might have seemed that even dragons had lost their old prominence 
in literature and the study of the symbolic and imaginative components 
of human culture, but J.R.R. Tolkien defended manfully the impor- 
tance of these hapless creatures in his essay “Beowulf, the Monsters and 
the Critics”, striking a blow for winged worms and Mischwesen every- 
where — the German taxonomical genius extends even into the realms 
of nonexistent genera, providing this useful term for “mixed beings” 
who are half-man and half-horse or half-goat, etc. They are quite re- 
spectable in mythological study. In other contexts centaurs are more of 
a pleasure than a problem, and this has long been the case, it would 


{ Torkien 1984, pp. 5-48. The scholar of English literature, Frank Kermode, in a 
review of Seamus Heaney’s recent translation of Beowulf, summarizes the argument: Tolkien 
finds in the poem “a high seriousness, a grim understanding that monsters are evidence of 
what cannot be denied, the potential of evil in the world; they are the enemies of men and 
gods (and God). The poem is a celebration of the necessary of even the greatest human 
valor; the tragic truth of mortality...”. See KERMODE 2000, pp. 18-19. 
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seem: since the work of the sculptors of the Parthenon frieze and of 
Zeuxis the painter — who was the first, as it seems, to portray a family 
group of them, since they had been shown only as fully-grown males 
before him — they are not monstrous but beautiful, combining the no- 
bility and power of equine and human musculature. They transform the 
wedding of Peirithous on the Elgin marbles” into a brawl, a pitched 
battle- but then he knew them- they were his nephews- and still had 
invited them, since it seems Centaurs were a kind off catalyst to the 
successful consummation of a marriage, and the fight has nothing of 
distress in it, and infuses the art with the dynamic aspect that is essen- 
tial to the loveliness of the Athenian culture, and in any' case how many 
Centaurs are you likely to meet in a day? Nor were all Centaurs neces- 
sarily to be feared. Achilles’ tutor in the arts of healing and of war, 
Chiron, exemplified the esoteric and powerful knowledge for which the 
Centaurs were also famous. By the time the Centaurs join portrayals of 
the Dionysiac thzasos, they are joyful, but no longer dangerous. There 
are paintings of aquatic ¢hiasoi as well, and in these the| whale, Zétos, is 
strikingly similar to the Centaur”). These creatures will be seen to have 
figured in stories associated with tales of centaurs and like creatures- 
and they, too, once had a certain reputation for wreaking death and 
destruction. They, too, become innocuous over time. Where there is a 
known problem: the vexed etymological relationship of the name of the 
Greek kentauros to that of his undoubted cousin, the Indo-Iranian 
gandharva — Georges Dumézil® came to doubt his ‘own solution, and 
since it seems unlikely that on present evidence a satisfactory one will 
be found, what is there left to reconsider? In fact there) is plenty. 

First I will present as a test case for the method of mythological 
triangulation to be employed for centaurs, another mythological figure 


) For a full register of the Centauromachy on the south metopes and the most com- 
prehensive recent discussion of the Parthenon see Hurwit 1999, esp. PP, 171-174. 

3) See VON BLANCKENHAGEN 1987. 

() DumeéziL 1929 and Napter 1986, p. 63. Dumézil’s attempt to cohnect centaurs and 
their relatives or analogues to rites of the beginning of the year, notably, in Europe, to 
Carnival as a survival of Lupercalia, has however gained general acceptance: see, for in- 
stance, DuMEzIL 1988, pp. 28-29. I would tentatively suggest that the Greek word kentauros 
reflects devoicing from an original form like gandarva, not through a development within 
Indo-European, but by secondary borrowing from an old Anatolian language; cf. the Etrus- 
can that has given us “catamite”, from Greek Ganymede! On the latter tdpic, Centaurs were 
associated with pederasty, also, and the word could mean a pederast (BaRTRA 1994, p: 29 
and n. 51). There is a fresco, for instance, of Achilles and Chiron from Herculaneum, first 
century B.C., at the Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Napoli. Chiron’s equine body kneels, 
and his fhuimiati torso, adorned with a knotted cape, towers over the naked, beardless Achil- 
les, who holds a lyre. FERNANDEZ 2002, p. 33 and pl. 24, finds the scene homacotde, 
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who is slightly less complex. There is an Armenian mythological figure 
called the ¢‘ux manuk, “black youth”, a playful, seductive being who 
descends by mountain streams to the ruined chapels where women light 
candles and kindle incense for him as to a saint- the being has become 
Christianized. In classical Greece there is a similar black youth, Melan- 
thos, who also comes from the edge of settlements, but who becomes 
one of the pivotal figures in a myth on the basis of which Athenian 
youths enacted a ritual of passage from boyhood to the status of adoles- 
cent citizens — that is, the mythologem is, characteristically, absorbed 
into the social and political concerns at the focus of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. In India, to the east, there is another black youth — Sanskrit 
Balakrishna — whose mischievous butter-thievery marks the passage from 
childhood to boyhood. He is also the object of an intense devotion, 
bhakti, that has as its metaphoric and actual source of vitality the erotic 
attraction between the sexes: Krishna and his gopi cowherdesses. The 
mythologem in India becomes a sophisticated meditation on the energy 
and nature of nascent human sexuality and of the erotic power of the 
devotion of the worshipper to his select divinity. By this comparison of 
three Indo-European cultures, which takes into account the distinct con- 
cerns of each, one proposed an explanation of what would seem to be 
a common, Indo-European, mythologem of awakening adolescence and 
of the sexual love that brings into being the first significant social rela- 
tionships outside the family. 

In the case of the Black Youth in Armenia, there does not appear 
to be any tangible Zoroastrian component, though it is common for 
Indo-European and Urartean or other Old Anatolian mythological mate- 
rial transmitted in Armenian tradition or appropriated by the local Chris- 
tian cult to have undergone secondary Iranization. In the case of the 
Centaurs, we are confronted by a more complex series of developments, 
in which an Iranian loan replaces whatever the original term for a cen- 
taur in Armenian might have been. The Armenian translation of Euse- 
bius renders the name of the onocentaurs of Berossus — themselves 
Mesopotamian Sagitarii with no known genetic relation to the Indo-Eu- 
ropean creature — by the Iranian loan yuskaparik. The first part of the 


©) RusseLt 1998. 

© Jn the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, art. “Mischwesen”, pp. 243-246, are discussed 
and illustrated several types of Mesopotamian centaur, from the Kassite period. All have the 
quadriped body of a horse, surmounted by human torso, arms, and head. One, winged, is a 
Sagittarius; another, without wings, flourishes a sword. These centaurs appear on kudurrus 
(boundary steles) and cylinder seals, and on Babylonian stamp seals of the Seleucid era. The 
beings are generally shown hunting: see CoLLON 1988, p. 81 pl. 364 and p. 184 pl. 881. 
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word accounts for the Greek prefix, the “donkey”; and| the peri is an evil 
supernatural being — but, in the Avesta, a female one, pazrika. Prof. Mar- 
tin Schwartz has suggested her name means “coverer”, making her a sort 
of succubus, a seductress in deed and probably in word as well. (And 
one would add that the Arabic jim, who in the Quy’an, siira 114, is 
associated with the whisperer of heretical lies to men, probably means the 
same thing, from a base *gun- “cover”). Irrespective of the asinine prefix, 


the term yuskaparik is used by Armenian writers of Peirithous’ Centaur 


also. Moreover, in Armenian art the yuskaparik is not an equine human- 
oid, but a bird with a woman’s head- a Siren. But in neither case need 
this be either late or entirely a misidentification, since, the donkey-man 
Silenus is closely associated with the Centaur; and the Siren (called ham- 
baru in Armenian and mentioned in the Armenian version of the Biblical 
book of Isaiah alongside the yuskaparik- a juxtaposition that helped future 
authors to associate the two creatures) is seductive and disruptive, prom- 
ising knowledge in her song. One recalls that the Centaurs had wisdom, 
too: Chiron was renowned for his knowledge of medicine. 

Centaurs in Greek mythology apparently embody the potentially cha- 
otic, anarchic power- mainly sexual- that is the catalyst to the beginning 
of social bonds- like marriages- if properly controlled.|They are mani- 
festly uncivilized, living in wild places and eating raw flesh. The battle 
between Lapiths and Centaurs on the Parthenon frieze may convey, 
overtly, the message of the victory of human reason ard restraint over 
bestial passion and unbridled license. But, since the sculptures show a 
contest, not a victory, the scene may also suggest, more subtly, that 
upon the Akropolis the temple of Athena Parthenos achieves the har- 
monious balance and tension of two forces, rational and| animal, both of 
which are necessary to life. It is perhaps significant, also, that there is 
also a cavalcade on the Parthenon frieze: the Centaur ‘is man-horse, a 
being, as the German Romantic poet Hélderlin observed, living in “the 
in-between time when the earth tries to give its own |elements form, 
when the dry things congeal...”®. The new, human régime of the hunt- 


Berossos, a priest of Marduk, probably at the Esagila temple in Babylorl, who lived around 
the time of Alexander, wrote a history of Mesopotamia in Greek, employing for his account 
of Creation the Exuma Elis and providing also an account of the story jof Deluge like that 
in the epic of Gilgame8. Eusebius of Caesarea, ca. A.D. 260-340, summarizes citations of 
Berossos by other writers in his Chronicon, an epitome of world history which was translat- 
ed, in unknown circumstances, into Armenian around the fifth century: see \VVERBRUGGHE- 
‘WICKERSHAM 1996, pp. 17-29. 

7) See Bartra 1994, p. 16. 

(8) See FRIEDMAN-CACCIARI 1996, p. 126. Cacciari offers his observations on the division 
of man and horse upon contemplation of Max Klinger’s engraving, “Verfolgter Centaur” 
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er is that of man and horse divided, moreover, of man as the master of 
his mount. The Greeks of the period hunted mostly on horseback- when 
Xenophon, in his Cynegetica, remarked famously that hunting is training 
for war, he meant hunting on horseback. So in a way the cavalcade on 
the Parthenon signifies the resolution of the conflict between centaurs 
and men — the dynamic mastery of his mount by the rider — in the 
context of a public ritual. It is certainly significant that the name of 
Peirithous’ bride is Hippodamia, “tamer or subduer of horses”! The 
Greek treatment of the myth is, predictably, to recast it as a social 
metaphor; but as we shall see, Centaurs in Greek mythology are associ- 
ated also with wisdom, with poison, and with water- all perennial fea- 
tures of the other Indo-European oikotypes of the mythologem. 

In India, the Satapatha-brahmana derives gandharva from a root grdb, 
“to covet”, especially women; and the form gandharva- can mean either 
a marriage of mutual sexual attraction, or a sort of music. There is a 
custom according to which one marries after celibacy as a student, but 
for three nights husband and wife sleep separated by the “Gandharva 
staff”: the Gandharva Visvavasu is regarded as the husband's rival dur- 
ing these nights, and one must appease him, asking him to go back to 
his own wives, the Apsarases. At the end of the fourth night the hus- 
band touches his bride’s private parts and pronounces the formula, “You 
are the mouth of the Gandharva Visvavasu”. According to the Satap- 
atha-brabmana it is the vajin, a vigorous horse whose sexual energy is 
stressed, that carries the Gandharvas (the haya- bears gods; asva-, men); 
and this equine association with its sexual overtones, is continued. For a 
derivative from Gandarva is the Rimmara, a being with the body of a 


(fig. 7). The preceding figure, “Centaur mit Wascherinnen”, shows the creature talking se- 
ductively to village washer-women. Significantly, he is standing in a stream that descends 
from a wilderness to the village: it would be hard to find a better illustration of the itiner- 
ary and function of the Armenian ¢‘ux manuk, who seems to display points of similarity to 
the centaur. (In connection with the stream it is worthwhile to note that Paul Kretschmer 
connected kentauros with Gk. anauros, “mountain torrent”: see Kirk 1973, p. 155.) Klinger 
also did an engraving of centaurs fighting. In Classical art, as for example on a Lycian 
marble sarcophagus of the fifth century B.C. at the Istanbul Archaeological Museum, the 
composition of the scene is serenely harmonious and symmetrical, but Klinger’s vision is of 
tiny figures in a bleak, snowy waste, echoing the painting by Arnold Bocklin of centaurs 
fighting- a scene, also in some barren upland, of bloody, stone-throwing barbarism (see LE 
Riwer 2001, p. 57, fig. 7). The painters of Viennese fin-de-siécle decadence capture the 
horror antiquus of the centaur as primordial monster. Both artists offer a critique, as it 
seems to me, of the Classical tradition, particularly of the manner in which the heirs of the 
Renaissance, such as Winckelmann, interpreted it. Their works cry out that violence cannot 
be tamed, that the grin of death cannot be an eirenic smile, that civilization cannot over- 
come human atavism (see figs. 1-4). 
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Fig. 1 — Lydian sarcophagus, fifth century B.C., Istanbukl, Tiirk Arkeoloji Miizesi. 
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Fig. 2 — Arnold Bécklinm, Combat de Centaures (1872-1873), Basel, Offentliche Kunstsam- 
mlung/Kunstmuseum. 


Fig. 3 — Max Klinger, Verfolgter Centaur. 
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Fig. 4 Maz Klinger, Centaur mit Waschereinnen. 
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horse and the head of a human being, who sings and plays music (Vés- 
nudharmottara-purana); and kandarpa, a Prakritization of Gandarva, is 
taken back into Sanskrit as a name of Kamadeva, the god of love™. It 
is clear from the Indian data that Centaur and Gandharva are essential- 
ly the same mythical creature, with a similar, though differently stressed, 
meaning and function. The Indian Gandharva is an occult rival and 
third partner, both obstructing the wedding and, by his power, enabling 
coitus to occur; and his particular art is a kind of wisdom- music, with 
its non-linguistic appeal to our emotional sense of the meaning and or- 
der of life. Professor Alex Wayman has linked the Gandarva in Indian 
philosophy to the function of rebirth: so the being becomes the esoteric 
embodiment of a function of union and transition and of a branch of 
wisdom akin to passion- music. Passion is not a social issue in India. 
It’s a god. 

In Zoroastrian Iran, the gandarawa is an aquatic monster whose par- 
ticipation in human affairs has been demonized entirely: he has given 
up seduction for the more direct and prosaic act of the kidnapping and 
eating of a hero’s relatives and friends. It retains its association with 
major points of transition, though, since the hero Karasaspa — about 
whom more presently — slays it on the New Year’s feast of No Roz. 
The Avestan gandarawa survived into the Middle and New Iranian lan- 
guages, but the word is not attested in a borrowing by the Armenians, 
perhaps because the intervention of learned translations- Bible transla- 
tions, Eusebius, the Alexander Romance, and Movsés Xorenac‘i- obliter- 
ated it. But an argument from silence is not necessary, since the por- 
trayal of the yuskaparik/(ono)centaur in a vulgar late mediaeval text dis- 
plays a typical process of Christianization of the creature’s functions in a 
manner parallel to the treatment of the mytkologem of the Black Youth. 

The text, attested in one 17"-century manuscript, appears to draw 
indifferently upon a range of ill-digested superstition and mediaeval learn- 
ing- that is, to represent to a certain extent the folk tradition of story- 
telling, of old oral tradition and not just Christian lucubration. It asserts 
that the yuskaparik was an aquatic siren, a monstrous Mischwesen com- 
pounded of dog, ass, crane, and woman, descended from Scylla", Cain, 


) See Wayman 1997, who cites on pp. 39-40 the description of the rite of the Gandhar- 
va staff from P.K.N. Piiat, Non-Rgvedic Mantras in the Marriage Ceremonies, The Travan- 
core Devaswom Board, Trivandrum 1958, pp. 303-304. 

(0) There are several features of the monster relevant to the centaur. She has an aquatic 
association, and one with poison, and with seduction, and with cannibalism: the sea-god 
Glaucus loved her but could not win her, so he asked the witch Circe to enchant her. But 
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and Satan. Persian sea captains snared it and Iranian| kings fornicated 
with it: it became the mother of heresy, bearing the inventor of the 
Pepuzian heresy. From her in turn were begotten other heresiarchs and 
sectarians- Mani, the Tondrakites, the Armenian Sun — and poplar — 
worshippers (that is, the late Zoroastrian Arewordik‘, “Children of the 
Sun”), Simon Magus, and Sidar, the latter a being linked to the impris- 
oned apocalyptic hero-king Artawazd"., Several features of Christianiza- 
tion of the primordial mythologem stand out in this narrative. The dis- 
ruptive action of the Centaur-creature comes at the inception of Arme- 
nian Christian sacred history instead of at some other beginning- Greek 
wedding feast or Indian nuptial bed or Persian New Year. And it em- 
ploys its powers of seduction to pervert men’s minds to heresy. So, this 
is the pattern of treatment of the myth of the Centaur creature across a 
wide geographical area, essentially East-West, in which three or four 
important test-cultures are examined. Now let us consider how the myth, 
in a fully-developed form- embedded principally in a cluster of Iranian 
adventure stories adhering to the figure of a hero- might have spread, 
on a South-North axis, in one case possibly coloring another narrative 
of similar character with which it could have come in contact. 

Persian sea captains, the Armenian story says, captured the YuSka- 
parik for their kings. It is a yarn with roots in the Sasanian era, like 
those of Sindbad in the Thousand and One Nights. Yarns can travel in 
clusters, showing up singly or together in new environments; so let us 
now consider the cluster of episodes to which the Iranian Gandarva tale 
belongs, and its possible route of migration. It was a very popular one, 
cited in several Avestan sources and repeated and elaborated in the Pahl- 
avi texts. The Avestan hero Karasaspa once landed on| what he thought 
was an island and cooked his midday meal. But the island was in fact a 
huge sea-monster- Azi Srvara, the Horned Dragon, the frightful (sia-), 
spitting poison (viso.vaépa-), devourer of men and horses (naro.gar-, 
asp0.gar-). The fire burned the beast, who reared up; and the hero slew 
him (Ys. 9, 9, etc.). He killed also Gandarawa the golden-heeled 
(zairi.pasna-), the submarine (wpapa-) monster, who rushed forth with 


Circe loved Glaucus herself, so she poisoned the spring where Scylla used to bathe, and the 
poor girl became a monster with six dog-heads. Now a rock between Sicily and Calabria, 
she lures sailors with her voice, and then eats them. Scylla and her sister Charybdis person- 
ify greed and excess- again, cf. the Indian association of the gandharva with greed (and 
Grendel, too, infra): see Ovid, Metam. 14.17-74. In the Armenian text, we encounter a 
curious mixture of Classical learning in the author’s source, assuming that in mentioning 
Scylla he knew the details of her story, and folkloric naiveté. 
(11) See RussELL 1993. 
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open jaws to devour the living world; then he slew all nine of the 
brood of Pathana. (One notes juxtaposition of Gandarawa and serpent: 
in India the two are related also, for after Parvati’s curse the Gandharva 
Citraratha falls from heaven to become the dragon Vrtra“”). He slew 
also the stone-fisted young monster Snavidhka, who had boasted that he 
would yoke God and the devil to his chariot and drive round and 
round the world as soon as he grew up (Yt. 19, 35-44)". Angra Mainyu 
created a pairika, Xnathaiti, who clave unto the hero (Vd. 1, 10). The 
Pahlavi texts expand upon these themes: Karasaspa was immortal, but 
because of his disregard for the Religion a Turanian, Nihag, wounded 
him with an arrow while he slept, in the plain of PeSyansai, where he 
now slumbers till the New Year’s day, Xurdad roz of Fravardin mah, at 
the beginning of the millennium of the savior SoSyans, when he will 
wake finally to slay the arch-monster of Avestan and later Persian lore, 
the dragon-man Azi Dahaka (Bdh. 29.7-9, 33) 4. In Armenian learned 
tradition the epithet of the latter, Biwraspi, lit., “of the myriad horses”, 
is considered identical to the name of the Centaur at Peirithous’ wed- 
ding. If indeed Centaur and Gandarva are related, then this collocation 
may be linked to another: in the Sab-name of Ferd6si it is none other 
than one Ganderev or Kondrov who is master of ceremonies at the 
court of Zohhak, i.e., AZi Dahaka”), Kondrov sees Farédon seated on 


(12) See O’FLAHERTY 1976, pp. 110-111, citing the Bhagavata and Skanda Puranas. 

(3) This absurd boastfulness seems a parody of hubris, and there are echoes in later 
Persian literature, in the Sah-ndme: when at the drinking after a feat Esfandiyar (maybe, like 
the Centaurs, he has got too drunk) ... az an mardi-ye xd hami kard yad, “kept on memo- 
rializing his own valor”, Rostam rebukes him: ma dan xwéi-ra bartar az asman, “Do not 
think yourself higher than heaven!”. See Davison 2000, pp. 99-121. 

(4) See EputjEE 1983 and SxjaERvO 1989 for useful surveys of the sources in translation. 
In his 36 Letter, the Armenian scholar Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni (990-1058), expanding 
upon material known from Movsés Xorenac‘i, writes, Gitem ew zBiwrasp i leatn Dabawand, or 
@ Kentorosn Priwdeay: ot’ motac‘ayc' 2Spandiarn i Sabalanin kalov lerin, kam xzmern Artawaz i 
cayrs Ararad i Masek‘obn “1 know Biwrasp in the mountain Dabawand, who is the Kentoros of 
*Piiwdés: I will not forget Spandiarn standing in the mountain Sabalan, or our Artawaz at the 
edge of Ararad in Masek‘oh”. Biwrasp is Bewarasp, “of ten thousand horses”, an epithet of 
Azi Dahaka/ Azdahak/ Zohhak known to Armenians as Biwraspi. He is believed to have been 
imprisoned by Farédon in Mt. Demavand. Xorenac‘i renders the Arm. of Peirithoos in the gen. 
sg. as Perit‘eay, and claims Piwriday is the correct form of Biwraspeay, as he found “in a 
Chaldaean book”. AmBARTsUMYAN 1998, 114, suggests asp- is to be understood as “Centaur”; 
and biwr-, by piwr-, with a patronymic -éd[@s] added. But the explanation of THoMson 1978, 
p. 127 n. 7 is to be preferred: in the Arm. version of the Alexander Romance of Ps.-Callis- 
thenes Piwrid is killed in the battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths. It seems to me the expression 
could be understood also as “the Centaur of Peirithoos”, with an alternate form of the latter 
name perhaps confused with the name of the strongest of the Centaurs at the battle, Eurytion. 

5) On Ferddsi, see Dumézi. 1929, p. 75. 
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Zohhak’s throne, enjoying the company of the maidens Arnavaz and 
Sahrnaz. He serves a feast to the usurper, but later on| mounts his horse 
and goes off to inform his master. So here, too, mutatis mutandis, the 
Centaur-figure is introduced in the context of feasting and of usurped 
and illicit love". 

The story of the Gandarw (Phl., gudlp) is elaborated in the Pahlavi 
Rivayat: it dragged Kersasp to the sea and he fought! it for nine days. 
After he bound it and went to sleep, exhausted by the combat, it extri- 
cated itself, returned, and dragged his friends and family into the sea”. 
The same text relates that Korasaspa slew giant highwaymen (rahdar)- 
they were so tall the sea came up to their ankles. This episode could 
have assisted the introduction of Karasaspa, named by his familial epi- 
thet Sam, into the apocryphal Book of Giants, on which more below. It 
is not clear what the Iranians thought the creature looked like; but in 
Sogdian the ghantarf (yntrw) was a sort of water sprite; in Suyni, it 
means a monster, dragon, or werewolf- "8 the latter, at|least, a Mischwe- 
sen somewhat like the Greek Centaur, but more sinister. This werewolf 
type will reappear in the myths about the Slavic Centaur-being, Kitovras. 

Karasaspa’s adventure with the horned dragon corresponds to a well- 
known folktale type: sailors think a large sea creature to be an island 
and light a fire on its back, waking it. Most relevant to Iran is the story 
of Sindbad and the whale-island; to diffusion westwards in the Sasanian 
period, the narrative of Bar Hana in the Babylonian Talmud, to be 
considered presently. In the Parthian period, it is known in the Arme- 
nian area- to Lucian of Samosata, the father of science-fiction. It shows 
up later, with suitable permutation, and far to the northwest, in the 
legend of St. Brendan", In the latter case it is possible that the basics 


{16 See Banu 1957, lines 2043-2142. In the commentary to this section of the Sah-name 
the editors comment (p. 615: I translate from the Russian): “Kondrov- limping, lame, that is, 
going down the wrong path, incapable of distinguishing between good and evil. It is possi- 
ble that we have to do here with a distortion of the primary name Kundarv, which can be 
associated with Indic Gandharva, Greek Kentauros, and Slavonic Kitovras. In some Arme- 
nian sources [I have not seen these and they do not specify them- J. R. R.] the name Kundarv 
is related to Zohhak. In this manner the demon who in ancient traditions fought against the 
Sun with Zohhak could have gradually receded into the background to become Zohhak’s 
assistant- his housekeeper”. 

7) See Wittiams 1990, Ch. 18. 

(18) See SkJAERVO 1989 citing sonia | 

9) In THompson 1955, vol. 4, p. 143, under the category “The Wise and the Foolish: 
Absurd Misunderstandings: One Thing Mistaken for Another”, is sub- -heading J 1761.1: 
“Whale thought to be an island. Sailors light a fire on his back”, with ref. to Dov Neuman 
[Noy] on the Talmud. On “Sindbad le marin”, see CHAUVIN 1892-1922} vol. 7, p. 7, no. 373, 
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of the narrative migrated from the central regions of Christendom, since 
we deal with the hagiographical genre, and mingled with the existing 
Celtic oikotype. 

In the Babylonian Talmud, there are several tall tales about the desert 
and the sea attributed to Rabba (bar Bar Hana), third century A.D., 
who lived in Sasanian Babylonia but also spent much time in the Land 
of Israel- that is, in the vicinity of the Mediterranean coast, where such 
stories might conceivably start their journey out through the Pillars of 
Hercules and north to the Celtic world. He might have acquired some 
of his gifts as a raconteur from his own teacher, R. Yohannan, who said 
he had seen the jewel-studded box in which the purple threads for the 
garments of the righteous were kept. The box is presumably in the sea, 
since it is guarded by the fabulous karesa fish®. The latter is reminis- 
cent of the Avestan kara fish that guards the Tree of All Seeds. And 
Rabba’s tales also have an Iranian flavor and locus: in Seder Nezigin of 
Tr. Baba Bathra he relates that he saw *Hormiz the son of Lilith run- 
ning on the parapet of the wall of Mahoza, so fast that a rider gallop- 
ing on a horse could not overtake him. Why Lilith? Probably this has 
to do with the syncretism of religious images in the beliefs reflected in 
the practical magic of late Parthian and Sasanian Mesopotamia, where 
the king of the demons in one text on a magic bowl is the Iranian 
Bagadana, “place of the gods”. The latter would be holy, not demonic, 
to Zoroastrians (an Armenian temple-city, Bagaran, bears the name)”; 
so the evocation of Ahura Mazda as the child of the most prominent 
demoness of the magicians — the child-stealing witch Lilith, against whom 


with synopsis and references to Lane’s tr. of the Thousand and One Nights, 79-85; and 
Lucian, Hist. véritable, I. See also BurTON 1934, vol. IV, pp. 2014-2016 (night 538). Sindbad 
and his companions land on an island where trees grow. But it is a beast, and their. cooking 
rouses him. Sindbad is saved by jumping into a floating tub. In the next tale (night 539), 
Sindbad washes up on shore with a noble mare. The grooms of the place, who serve king 
Mihrjan (ie., Mihragan, a Zoroastrian name, making the locus, again, pre-Islamic Iran), come 
when they hear their own horses neighing. Sea-stallions come out of the water to mount 
these mares. This latter theme, of the bahri, or merhorse, mating with a terrestrial mare, is a 
standard fixture of the folklore of the Iranian peoples (see THACKSTON 1999, p. ii, and the 
Tale of King Ahmad, pp. 81-85, which interweaves the theme of Hippolytus- or Yusuf and 
Zuleika if you prefer), and provides the opening episode of the great Kéroghlu epic. I heard 
in June 1997 a local version of the tale in isolation told by a resident of Sahbayi, on the 
shore of lake Van, about the “king” of that town and the “king” of Geva8 on the lakeshore 
opposite Alt‘amar island near ancient Armenian Ostan, which really did have its Arcrunid 
king once. 

(20) See Parar 1998, pp. 125, 127. 

1) See RussELL 1999, p. 114 and n. 7, with refs. to S. Shaked’s study of the magic 
bowl and to the Armenian sources. 
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talismanic texts are produced to this day — is not surprising in context, 
though that would not make it any less appalling to an Itanian. Another 
interesting aspect is that Hormiz (as a demon) is named 'by his mother, 
not his father. This is an Iranian feature: Azi Dahaka is so named, and 
in Persian the greater child-stealing witch is called madar-e Al, mother 
of the demoness of puerperal fever (the Armenian folk-tales follow the 
convention, deriving it from Iran); and presently we shall consider a 
northern monster and his mother. 

Rabba also saw a frog the size of Hagronia fortress (near Nehardea): 
a snake swallowed it; then a raven swallowed the snake and sat on a 
tree. This series of creatures devouring each other, with a hint of a 
monstrous evil, reminds one of the common folk pattern ‘seen, in moral- 
izing form, in the Passover hymn Had gadya (“One kid”) and in other 
Near Eastern traditions. He also said, “We travelled once on board a 
ship, and saw a fish whose back was covered with sand out of which 
grew grass. Thinking it was dry land we went up and baked, and 
cooked, upon its back. When, however, its back was heated it turned, 
and had not the ship been nearby we should have been drowned”™. 
He speaks of another giant fish called the gildana, whose name sounds 
as though it might be Iranian; but in view of the general setting of 
Rabba’s stories, it seems reasonable to suggest a Middle Iranian version 
of the legend of Karasaspa reached him. 

In later Jewish tradition, Rabba’s story of the island came to be 
interpreted by Eastern European Jews as symbolic of the instability of 
life in the Diaspora: they think themselves settled on dry land, but the 
plain is a fish, their cooking fires disturb it, and it dives®). Their Slavic 
neighbors seem to have adopted the theme from them, and it is per- 
haps partly through memory of the tradition that in recent times the 
thyming name of the great fish, Chudo-yudo-ryba-kit, has come to be 
explained as “the miraculous Jewish fish of a whale”. But the sense of 
existential insecurity is, understandably, absent: the whale’s back sup- 


(22) See SIMON-SLOTKI 1935, pp. 190-191 (= 73a-b, 74a-b); text in Moses Gaster, Be- 
itrdge zur vergleichenden Sagen- und Marchenkunde, «MGWJ» (1880-1881), pp. 1-107, repr. 
in Vol. II of his Studies and Texts, London 1928, repr. GasTER 1971,| pp. 53 (1239)-57 
(1243): “VII. Ein Fisch als Insel”. 

23) R. Samuel Edels, 17" cent., Poland, cited a Rabbinical tale: the Jews wander in the 
depths of the metaphorical “sea of exile” (be-‘imgé metsulot yam ha-galit) and come upon a 
great plain, where they settle, thinking the place to be an island, “for they thought they had 
found dry land and forgot they were in exile” (seviirim hém de-yabasta cae veleika galita). 
But it turns out to be the back of a beast, and their fires disturb it. It rears up and throws 
them off. See GoBERMAN 2000, p. 27, citing HEscHEL 1985, p. 40. | 
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ports a dreamy Russian village*). In these two Eastern European cases, 
the type of Karasaspa and Azi Srvara probably merged with the related 
motif, best known in the West from the book of Jonah but attested also 
in the Indian Kathasaritsagara and in Lucian, of an inhabitable whale, 
within whose belly there can be even whole cities and countries ®”. 
There is another narrative in Slavonic tradition meriting discussion at 
this point. We have seen how Koarasaspa’s encounter with AZi Srvara is 
followed by his battle with Gandarawa. In Old Slavonic is attested Ki- 
tovras, a being whose name certainly derives from Kentauros, with con- 
tamination by the Greek loan it, “whale”. In a 14%-century apocry- 
phon it is related that when Solomon ruled in Jerusalem, his brother 
Kitovras reigned at a place called Lukor’e, a (human) king by day, but 
transformed into a beast every night. Here is a Mischwesen, and one 
close to the modern Eastern Iranian sense of a Gandarva as a werewolf. 
This Kitovras decides to kidnap Solomon’s comely wife, and sends a ship 
with a magician on board to accomplish the task. The latter gives the 
woman a sleeping draught. Solomon, thinking her dead, buries her; the 
mage exhumes her and absconds. Solomon learns of the deception, at- 
tacks his brother’s realm, and secretly makes his way to his wife, who 
betrays him to Kitovras. Solomon is imprisoned and sentenced to death, 
but he gets word to his army, who free him. Kitovras, his wife, and the 
wizard are hanged on the gallows meant for him’, Here is a tale of 
uncontrolled sexual passion, kidnapping, and violation worthy of the 
wedding of the Lapiths. Poison plays a role in myths about Centaurs: 
Herakles, after a similar pattern of erotic betrayals, is killed by the poi- 
sonous blood of the Centaur in which his shirt has been soaked”. The 


4) The story, retold by PP. Yershov in Konyok-gorbunok, was much loved by Pushkin, 
and illustrations and sculptures of the whale-village are very popular in Russian folk-art and 
children’s books: see SoLomaTINA 2001, figs. 237, 250, 252. 

>) See Penzer 1924, vol. II, p. 188 (ch. 25.29): in the Story of the Golden City, the 
Brahmin Shaktideva is swallowed by a big fish after a shipwreck. He comes alive to the 
island of Utsthala: the natives catch the fish and out he comes. Penzer (p. 193 n. 1) cites 
Lucian- a fish swallows a ship, and the sailors find whole countries within. As to Jonah, 
there seems little doubt that this wry, Hellenistic Jewish satire was constructed on the arma- 
ture of a sea story- likely as not an Indo-Persian one- and it is pleasantly ironic that piety 
has made a 360-degree turn to the sources: BICKERMAN 1967, pp. 3-4, observes that “in 
modern times exegetes have often tried to vindicate the episode by quoting sailor yarns”. 

(26) VEsELOvsKn 1872, pp. 140-141. ao 

7) This aspect of the Greek myth was known to Christians, includirigtAtmenians, from 
the Scholia to the first Invective against Julian of Gregory Nazianzenus. Nessos, one of the 
hippokentaurot, fell in love with Deianeira, the wife of Herakles, and wanted to sleep with 
her. Herakles shot Nessos, who when dying gave some of his blood to the woman, saying it 
was a love-charm: if Herakles ever loves another, she should smear his clothes with it. The 
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Avestan dragons exude poison (v7§); it is possible that the word for an 
aquatic monster that becomes the general term in Armenian for a drag- 
on, visapa-, contains the term for poison, though the) etymology is dis- 
puted. Veselovskii suggested that the Greek original of the text on Ki- 
tovras was carried north into the Slavic world by Bulgarian Bogomil 
and Armenian Paulician sectarians; and in its origins the tale looks like 
a Jewish midrash, concluding on a necessary note of vengeful justice, 
itself reminiscent of the fate of Haman and his sons in Esther. It would 
have been based originally upon a Greek tale, with rich Oriental admix- 
tures. And the introduction of Solomon is to be expected: the storied 
king, in the Avtiquities of Josephus and elsewhere, accretes the exotic 
and adventurous as a magnet attracts bits of iron to itself. 

Veselovskii’s suggestion that sectarians in particular liked such stories 
is sound, and is strikingly borne out by the treatment of it in a work of 
the sectarians par excellence- the Manichaean version of the Book of the 
Giants. In the Avesta, Sama Korasaspa bears the epithet mnatre.manab-, 
“manly-minded”, and in later literature he is named often by his clan- 
name, as Sam, the epithet Nariman hypostatizing into| another hero. So 
in the text of the Book, known in Middle Persian land Sogdian, the 
combat of the Karasaspa cycle becomes the struggle :of the hero Sam 
(who takes the place of Ohya/Ogias the dragon-slayer) against Levia- 
than) — here the Iranian hero keeps his name but} the sea monster 
gets a Biblical Hebrew one. 

There is another Slavonic tale, attested at least from the 14" century, 
in which king Solomon seeks out Kitovras, who alone ‘knows about and 
is able to help the king to catch the shamir, a creature of Midrashic 
literature by whose help alone the stones of the Holy of Holies may 
lawfully be cut. Here Kitovras lives in the desert and is caught with 
iron chains inscribed with a spell bearing God’s name. Throughout the 
story, Kitovras demonstrates uncanny foresight and proverbial knowledge. 


hero later fell in love with Iole, so she smeared the blood on his ae to return his love. 
But it was man-killing, and the garment burst into flame as he put it on. He threw himself 
into the river but succeeded only in heating the water as he died, giving Thermopylae its 
name (See Brock 1971, p. 84, where the Gk. bippocentauron, gen. pl,, is Syriac qut’nw; the 
Arm. is Rentawrosac'n, see MANANDIAN 1903, p. 246). Another version has Nessos ferrying 
travellers on his back across the river Evenus. When she is his passenger, the Centaur tries 
to rape. Deianeira midstream, and Herakles shoots him (BARTRA 1994, p. 15). In the latter 
story the Centaur retains an aquatic association. The ironic, nasty tri¢k with the blood has 
one specifically Iranian association in Greek literature: the spiteful gift of the deserted Medea 
to Jason’s. new wife. 

(28) See -W. SUNDERMANN in Encyclopaedia Iranica, Vol. 10, pp. 592-523, and SkJAERVO 
1995, pp. 198-199. 
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But he is also very dangerous: when released from his bonds, he strikes 
Solomon once with his wing and sends the king flying to the very 
boundary of the Promised Land, after which Solomon commands sixty 
strong youths to guard his bed? — apparently he fears Kitovras will 
attack him as he sleeps. The tale, which plays, like the previous one 
cited, upon the famous, perennial theme of Solomon’s perilous occult 
activities and control of demons, stresses the Centaur’s indispensable 
wisdom. This aspect is not present in the Karasaspa cycle, where Gan- 
darawa is wholly demonic, but we have seen it variously refracted 
through the Greek, Indian, and Armenian treatments. A familiar feature 
to the Iranian type, though, is the nocturnal danger Kitovras poses, a 
feature we will return to presently in the consideration of another text. 

Rabba’s original source was probably Iranian, and his narrative shows 
how the Avestan and then Pahlavi story could travel as part of a cycle 
of salty yarns told in the sea of the text of the Talmud. And the Jewish 
midrashim of Late Antiquity, by direct transmission amongst migrating 
Jews and indirectly, through Greek translations employed by Christian 
sectarians, moved far north, into the mediaeval Slavic world. Another 
powerful and likely vector for the further transmission of the story of 
the fish-island would have been the popular Alexander Romance or nar- 
ratives derived from it and clustering around it, where the “monstrous 
races” and fabulous beasts of legend are especially popular. In the Greek 
text the fish-island the Macedonian conqueror sees on his travels is called 
aspidokheloné, “shielded tortoise” — hence the Aspadokloni in an Ethi- 
opic Physiologus. In the Ethiopic version of the Romance the “beast of 
the monsters of the sea” is to be found in the sea of Prasiake (from 
Skt. parasika-, “Persian”?) or Yoméda, in India®’. The locus is right; 
and perhaps a barbarian deformation of the name yields Jasconius, the 
whale-island of the Navigatio Sancti Brendanis Abbatis. If the name is 
barbarous, the creature is not: Brendan’s companions pull up on a black 
and treeless isle in the mid-Atlantic, they light a cooking fire, and of 


29) Skazanie o tom, kako yat byl Kitovras Solomonom, from the Kirillo-Belozersk collec- 
tion No. 11-1088, of the scribe Efrosin, 15" century, with a lacuna filled from No. 68-1145 
of the same collection, in Izbornik 1969, pp. 370-375 and note, pp. 746-747. This story was 
popular as part of a cycle about Solomon by the 14" century in northeastern Russia. In a 
retelling of the story by the 20'-century Russian writer Alexei Remizov 1947, Solomon eats 
too much at a Persian supper. There are Masonic touches- the architect Hiram is mentioned 
specifically, and the pillars Jachin and Boaz are described- and Arab, Armenian, Persian, 
Indian, and Chinese captives at the court of the Israelite king lend added Oriental exoticism 
to the tale. 

60) See BupGE 1896, vol. II, p. 143. 
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course the island starts to move. St. Brendan explains to his frightened 
men that it is the fish Jasconius. Years later they land on/it again, but 
have the courtesy to prepare a cold picnic lunch. The appreciative fish 
returns to them the iron pot they had abandoned in their previous 
flight °”. It is all very Franciscan. In the Armenian version| of the Alex- 
ander Romance, the island is called simply kitos, i.e., a whale®, The 
Alexander Romance contains also an episode (III, 17) in ‘which people 
tell Alexander there is an island with an ancient king’s tomb, full of 
gold. But the island turns out to be a monster, and it dives: this inci- 
dent perhaps combines the myth of the horned dragon ‘with another 
about treasures guarded at sea — cf. R. Yohannan’s box, above. 

The Greek Centaur, Indian Gandharva, Armenian YuSkaparik, and 
Iranian Gandarawa are differently treated in the contexts of their re- 
spective cultures, in a manner consistent with and parallel to the various 
treatments of the mythologem of the Black Youth, for example, in In- 
dia, Armenia, and Greece; and in the present case also/|the Centaurs 
and Gandharvas seem to go back the same Indo-European mythological 
creature. The attestation of the Centaur in Greek mythology and art is 
functionally complex and rich with associations to other beings, indicat- 
ing that it figured in a series of tales; and in Iran the battle with the 
Gandarawa forms an incident in a series of adventure tales that cluster 
around the hero Karasaspa. One of these latter tales belongs to the 
prominent type of the big fish thought to be an island; |and from the 
altered versions of this Persian oikotype that entered the Talmud, the 
Jewish Midrashim at the point of origin of the Slavonic Kitovras cycle, 
and the extra-Biblical, sectarian Book of the Giants, it appears that from 
the Iran of the Sasanian period these tales travelled as a series of which 
this or that element appears in the texts. As seamen’s yarns, too, they 
are in the Persian Sindbad cycle. Localized to India and Persia in the 
Alexander Romance, the fish-as-island motif may make its |way, with per- 
mutation, to the Celtic hagiography of Brendan. Note that the vexatious 
problem of the etymology of the name Centaur or Gandharva, perhaps 
insoluble, does not materially affect the plain and obvious identity of 
the two creatures on a primordial level of their mythological develop- 
ment; and still less would the right solution of that problem matter in 
Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, when the facile similarity of 


60) See ELLs 1996, p. 193. 
82) See SIMONYAN 1989, pp. 282-284: the barbarous Indian ichthyavores who tell Alex- 
ander of the fish-island are illustrated, with the Macedonian hero, in Venice Mxit‘arist MS. 


424, p. 186 (= fig. 52 in MACLER 1928), but there is, disappointingly, nd whale shown. 
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names would be sufficient for the identification of a creature whose 
name was heard in a foreign tale with another known at home whose 
subsequent visage in literature might then be altered in the context. So 
the present reconsideration of the Centaur problem is now to encounter 
a poem whose locus of composition was Denmark- also to the north of 
the Irano-Greek world, and midway between Russian Kitovras and Irish 
Jasconius. It contains a monster very like the gandarawa of Karasaspa as 
described in the Pahlavi literature of the Sasanian period, who has a 
somewhat like-sounding name. 

The Arabs of Andalusia, who knew their Vikings, called the Scandi- 
navians majus- Magi. Nobody knows why. Was it their alien religion, 
their commercial contacts with Persia, a confusion based on a Celtic 
word for a town, or simply a known designation, reapplied to Western 
circumstances, for a society without the Book with which Moslems came 
into contact?) But the Danes sang a poem about a hero, Beowulf. He 
had killed nine) sea-monsters in single combat off the Finnish coast 
before coming to Hrothgar’s hall, Heorot, which the aquatic monster 
Grendel would stealthily attack by night. And it is just the hall he at- 
tacks, not private houses, say, or boats: the hall, in Germanic society, is 
the equivalent of the institutions of guest-friendship and marriage into 
which Greek Centaurs erupt. The monster is part human, like the Cen- 
taur, but he lives outside the artificial construction of society exempli- 
fied by the hall. In his ferocity he can invade it, but he cannot be part 
of it. His very matrilineality- a feature I have noted above, and one 
which may be a Near Eastern aspect- makes him functionally alien to 
patrilineal human society®). But back to the story. Beowulf comes, en- 
gages, and fatally wounds the half-human marauding cannibal, a real 
Mischwesen, which slinks back to its mere to die. Praise songs begin 


33) See GapRIEL 1999, p. 41; and Pritsax 1990, on Celtic toponyms. The functional 
explanation I cite last, though, seems to be the best, and was argued by Roberto Scarcia 
1992. I am indebted to the author’s proud father, Prof. Gianroberto Scarcia — one of the 
enduring and delightful memories of the Rome conference will be the pleasure of making 
his acquaintance — for bringing this important study to my attention. 

64) Note that in the Zam Yazad YaSt (Yt. 19), verses 38-44, Korasaspa kills all nine of 
the brood of Pathana. 

&5) Dupors 1991 compares the Centauromachy to the Amazonomachy- a matriarchal so- 
ciety was in the Greek imagination uncanny and dangerous in many of the same ways Cen- 
taurs were. One notes the locus of the Amazons in both the Iranian East (or Irano-Scythian 
Northeast) and barbarous West. The latter placement was, I think, later, and reflects the 
same kind of process of transferrence that, mutatis mutandis, led Arabs to call Vikings Magi, 
or, indeed, relocated the ancient Eastern City of Bronze in the Thousand and One Nights to 
the Maghreb (see RussELL 1984). 
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immediately: you are still in the Indo-European world, though it is the 
land of the midnight sun, not the realm of the Parthian gosan Ge). “Their 
joy is premature — Grendel’s mother attacks while Beowulf is away rest- 
ing and the Danes in Heorot are asleep. (We have been here before!) 
But he returns and defeats her. Any etymological association of Grendel 
and Gandharva is, according to de Vries, “lautlich unméglich” °”, and 
explanations of the name tend to the base grand-: a meat-grinder, may- 
be a storm-drain °® — the creature is a kind of nightmare combination of 
Moulinex and Jacuzzi. The Grendel family have a particular feature that 
links them with Centaurs, beyond their aquatic haunts and propensity 
to invade and disrupt the ceremonies of civilization: their blood makes 
swords melt- a feature which one Germanist finds not particularly Ger- 
manic. He cites Pliny, who claims, helpfully if we are looking for a 
Centaur, that equine blood is corrosive. | 

The mother of Grendel seems slightly odd in a Germanic context 
but normal in an Iranian and Near Eastern one, where there is not just 
the a@/-monster but the madar-e al, the Ferdosian mdadar-e folad-zareh, 
etc. But the poet helpfully provides the genealogy of the Grendel brood: 
they are descendants of Cain. Or of Ham- the two names sound alike 
in Latin, and the two characters are both outcasts, one for his violence, 
the other for his base lewdness- and that was enough for the mediaeval 
popular and exegetic imagination to fuse them™, which is probably 
also what happened when stories of Centaurs and Gandarvas enjoyed 
reunions. And how did Cain get there? Christianity, happily, did not 
come to Britain without its accumulations of apocrypha. There is a 25- 


36) The praise song is performed by the bard before Beowulf’s peers- that is, in the 
same hall that was under attack by the monster. It is precisely social acclaim, conferred thus, 
that is of greatest value in the “shame” society of the Indo-European heroes, ensuring that 
the hero will receive not only immortal fame, but the lion’s share of monetary reward, out 
of which the aoidos is to be paid. The song fulfills a part in the tripartite |cycle as well: The 
hero performs his deed (1), the bard sings his praise (2), and the hero receives the acclaim 
and wealth enabling him to pay the bard his reward (3), ensuring that | the cycle will be 
repeated. In this connection, it is significant that in Ossetic the same word, kuvd, is used 
both of “priére” and “banquet”, probably through semantic contamination rather than ety- 
mological identity: banquets were the occasions where the bards sang Ihe praises of the 
exploits of the Nart-heroes (see CHRISTOL 1998). 

57) Altnordisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, 1929, s.v., cit. by LIBERMAN 1994, p. 22. I 
am grateful for this reference, and for a very enjoyable afternoon talking Jabout Beowulf, to 
my Harvard colleague, Prof. Joseph Harris. 

68) LiperMaN 1994, pp. 141, 162. | 

69) Wrirman 1977, p. 276, citing Pliny, Nat. Hist. 28, 41 and ard 1605-1617. 

40) See QuINONES 1991, p. 53, on the confusion of Chaym (Cain) a ‘dnHam (Cham) in 
Beowulf. 
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line fragment of Enoch in Latin, probably from eighth-century England. 
It concerns the Giants already familiar to us. They are cannibals, blood- 
drinkers, corporeal beings and evil spirits, and their names have the 
Hebrew theophoric suffix -e/“”. This could conceivably have been 
thought (wrongly, to the linguist; but usefully, for us) by the anonymous 
author of Beowulf, who muses on the Old Testament theme of the war 
of the Giants against Heaven, to explain the ending of Grendel’s name. 
One recalls the Armenian Centaur, YuSkaparik, is descended from Cain, 
too. So even if Grendel was a purely Baltic monster, it would seem that 
Persian stories of sea-monsters, wafted north on the vector of Enochian 
books, and in the yarns of traders and seamen, reached the receptive 
ears of a people whose Germanic culture was, after all, distantly kin- 
dred to India and Iran. A *Centaur-el (!) might have seemed to them 
an echo of their own Grendel; the descent from Cain, in a poem that 
took final shape in a society in the first flush of Christianization, echoes 
Armenian developments. And in Beowulf the epithets graedig and gifre 
“greedy” are associated with the race of Cain, Grendel’s race. It does 
no harm that, next to Grendel, they are nicely alliterative, or that Jer- 
ome and Isidore both glossed the Hebrew Cain as “possessio” “?), All of 
it is grist for greedy Grendel’s mill; and one recalls the Indian gloss of 
Gandharva from a root meaning “to covet”. Gandarvas and Centaurs 
are lusty- they are greedy. 

There is another aspect of Beowulf that may display fertilization from 
a source that is ultimately Sasanian. I have noted that Karasaspa’s ad- 
ventures form a series: the contests with the fish-island Azi Srvara first, 
then with the humanoid monsters Gandarawa and Snavidhka, and, at 
the end of the world, with Azi Dahaka. There is a triad in both the 
Iranian and Germanic epics, and even if episodes from the former have 
remotely influenced the latter, then it must still be admitted that such a 
tripartite division of exploits, even of the ages of man, must have been 
implicit in both poetic traditions ab imnitio- facilitating fertilization, per- 
haps, by a kindred cycle, but also making it more difficult to assert that 
the influence has occurred. Beowulf does battle with whales and other 
sea-monsters first, then with Grendel and his dam, and finally with a 
dragon. This third combat, though successful, brings his death- like the 
storied third wave that makes storm-tossed ships founder, that drowns 
sailors. And it is a salient feature of Germanic epic that the conclusion 
is frequently pessimistic. For Zoroastrian Iran this cannot be the case, 


(41) See MELLINKOFF 1979 and Kaske 1971. 
(42) See AMSLER 1979. 
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though, so Karasaspa’s last combat, against the direst dragon of them 
all, is transposed to a time after his personal death- to the age of the 
resurrection. In the Pazand Jamaspi, Azi Dahaka (Bew rasp) emerges 
from his long imprisonment in Mount Damavand and offers Korasas- 
pa friendship. The hero responds by offering the dragon-man the 
Good Religion of Mazda-worship, so that they may rule the world 
together, but Bewarasp refuses. Karasaspa smites him, and the villain 
begs him to stop, since they can yet rule the world together, but the 
former shuts his ears to temptation and slays him. This Zoroastrian 
formulation of the episode recapitulates, in a kind of cosmic ring- 
composition, the same temptation of the Prophet Zarathustra himself 
in the Videvdat by the archdemon Angra Mainyu (whol mentions AZi 
Dahaka as Vadagana, the latter’s matronymic, significantly). Tempta- 
tion did not work at the beginning, nor does it at Ithe end, and, 
thanks to this religious recasting of an earlier epic narrative, Creation 
is saved from evil. There is a variant in the Jamdsp-ndme: Karasaspa 
makes his offer thrice, and at the third asking the arch-monster ac- 
cepts the Mazdean creed and evil vanishes. This variant reflects the 
same ambiguity that pervades Zoroastrian eschatological doctrine: what 
appears to be the earlier teaching affirms that the souls of the wicked 
will be utterly eradicated at the end of time. Later, when Zoroastrian- 
ism had become a national faith with no propensity to seek converts, 
one could scarcely condemn fairly to eternal damnation adherents of 
other religions who had never been given a chance to follow the truth, 
so a later doctrine holds that their souls will at the end be purified 
and redeemed, if painfully. It is typical of the conservatism of the 
Iranian faith that the two, mutually contradictory, doctrines, were both 
kept in texts. 

Perhaps before its treatment within the Zoroastrian tradition, the 
Korasaspa cycle had concluded with the killing of AZi Dahaka and the 
death in that last, greatest, battle- the third of his cycle- of the Iranian 
champion. This hypothetical ending of the cycle in the! early period of 
Indo-Iranian poetry would, then, have been most similar to the actual 
ending of Beowulf, at the end of the living age of the Indo-European 
oral heroic poetic art, at the opposite extremity of the Indo-European 
world. So I suggest that the Pahlavi Karasaspa cycle current in Sasanian 
times might have enriched the character of Grendel specifically and the 
analogous structure of Beowulf itself generally, providing incidents such 
as the attack during the hero’s sleep to a tale with ancient Indo-Europe- 
an roots of its own in which key Centaur-like features and a similar 
deep structure were already present. 
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The oikotypes of the rich and polyvalent mythologem of the Centaur 
meet and mingle, change in transmission, become endowed with Biblical 
trappings, travel far. In the Mediterranean world of early Christendom, 
the Centaur seems to have succumbed to the power of the Nazarene. 
Jerome in his Life of St. Paul recounts St. Antony’s journey through the 
desert in search of the Apostle. Around midday he sees a hominem 
equo mixtum: “the fancy of poets name this creature a hippocentaur”, 
explains Jerome. The Christian asks it for directions; and though it can 
utter only “barbarous sounds” — the Logos has, plainly, made nonsense 
of the old pagan speech that once imparted the secrets of natural wis- 
dom to Achilles and Prometheus“) — it points the way with its right 
hand, flees, and vanishes. A satyr appears later on, also — but all these 
creatures have been reduced to mere signposts and pets by the holy 
men of God who have made of the desert a city. The Centaur has 
become, in the formulation of Patricia Cox Miller, a “hyper-icon of the 
desert” ““), Except as a sort of monastic accessory, the Centaur in the 
climes of its birth is mute, and powerless. 

But not everywhere: it survived long, in the northern parts whither 
this investigation has pursued it. In the early twentieth century, Nikolai 
Klyuev addressed a love poem to that most amorous, anarchic, and 
Centaurish of seductive singers and heretics, the fallen angel, Sergei Es- 
enin, where the Centaur is no pallid hyper-icon, but a real one, gleam- 
ing with the golden light of erotic energy: Belyi tsvet Serezha,/ S Kz- 
tovrasom skhozhit,/ Razlyubil moi skaz!// On prishelets dal’nit, Serafim 
opal’nyt,/ Rukt- svitki Rkryl./ Kak k prichast’yu zvony,/ Maminy tkony,/ Ya 
ego lyubil. “Shining white Seryozha,/ Who art like unto Kitovras,/ Lovest 
thou my song no more!// He is a wanderer come from afar,/ A Seraph 
fallen in disgrace:/ His hands, pinions furled./ And as the clanging Com- 
munion bells chime,/ My mother’s icons’ golden shine,/ So once he was 
the true love of mine”), And that warm, wistful image of the powerful 
creature is a good one with which to part from him. 


43) This is perhaps their nadir; and by the time Dante heralds the rejuvenation of the 
Classical heritage, Chiron and his company are, though serving as guards in hell, articulate 
once more (Inferno XII.64 f.). 

4) See MILLER 2001. 

45) Kryuev 1977, pp. 334-335, from the cycle “Poetu Sergeyu Eseninu”. Moss-Kar.in- 
SKY 1997, p. 151: Klyuev, born 1887, was a peasant poet, and gay. He courted Esenin, who 
committed suicide in 1925, and was himself arrested and exiled in the great purge of 1937. 
After his death his ex-lover Nikolai Arkhipov kept his unpublished poems and letters, but 
these were lost when Arkhipov was arrested also. Esenin had dedicated some poems to 
Klyuev. They broke up at the time of the October Revolution of 1917. 
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SOLOV’I, SOLOV’I... 


James R. Russell 


he Old Persian text of the inscription of Darius I at 

Behistun, in which the new king seeks to justify his seizure 
of power with the claim that he has quelled illegitimate 
uprisings in all the satrapies of the Achaemenian Empire, 
contains a genealogical passage in which the royal line is 
described as duvityaparana-, “having two wings”, and the rather 
defensive assertion is made that the family have been kings 
since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Darius 
belongs, as one might expect, to the branch that has not yet held 
power. 

The Pythagoreans disliked the number two, as a departure 
from sturdy unity—a mathematical expression, as it were, of the 
fall of nature. Many epic heroes, and some kings, find virtue in 
mixed parentage: Digenes Akrites, the “T'wy-born Border-lord” 
of a Byzantine epic that took shape in the region of Melitene 
(Tk. Malatya), is part-Greek, part-Arab; Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, who lived a few miles away and a millennium 
before, boasted of two ancestral lines, Achaemenian and 
Macedonian. But dual parentage seems to make its progeny 
unusual, too—to set them apart from the common run of man, 
from straight lines. This paper has two wings; but at least there 
is one bird, the nightingale, between them—and both parts have 
to do with that bird’s particular feature and virtue, his voice. 
“Rose is a rose is a rose,” said Gertrude Stein famously of things 
that are the same and different; and this expression should shade 
and alter the intention of my title, which means “Nightingales, 
nightingales” and is culled from the first line of a famous 
Russian song of the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945. The 
singer pleads with the bird not to torment the soldiers with 
longing (toska) with its song. But as we shall see, the 
nightingale’s voice can have all kinds of powers even as it sings 
its ever-altered songs; and that, indeed, is what poetry is about. 
A nightingale is a nightingale is a nightingale. 
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The first part of the essay deals with an Armenian spell, an 
East Mongolian shaman’s chant, and a Russian heroic ballad. 
The first two texts deal with eagles—supernatural ones whose 
most prominent aspect is their powerful voice. I will suggest the 
common origin of the spell and chant in Indo-Iranian 
mythology, and trace then its transformation in | Russian 
tradition, where a bird whose voice is its main feature is most 
likely to become a _ nightingale: the Solovei-razboinik, 
“Nightingale-robber” whose disastrous encounter with'the folk 
hero Il’ya Muromets is the subject of one of the most popular 
and oldest of the byliny. 

The second part considers this Russian nightingale further. 
Its song is seen as analogous to human poetic speech, in 
particular to the kind of speech—heroic epic—that| confers 
glory on both the bard and the men of whom he sings. I will 
approach this fame-conferring nightingale through the 12th- 
century Slovo o polku Igoreve, or “Song of the Campaign of 
Igor’” and the intricate work of its most gifted translator and 
interpreter, the 20th-century Russian-American poet and writer 
Vladimir Nabokov. 


ARMENIAN SPELLS 


The first text here to be examined is a spell for healing, the 
first part of which is a historiola. It is fairly common in 
Armenian Amayils, or magic scrolls, about which a few general 
remarks are in order. These are generally several yards long and 
two to six inches wide, depending on their intended) use: the 
smaller ones were made to be worn on one’s person; the larger 
ones, to be kept at home. They contain diverse prayers; since 
one of the most frequent texts is the narrative of the conversion 
of Cyprian of Antioch, hmayils printed as booklets at the present 
time by Armenian Church publishers and others usually bear the 
title Kiprianos. Veneration of the Holy Cross is a particularly 
conspicuous feature of Armenian worship; so pronounced, 
indeed, that other East Christians unkindly disposed toward 
Armenians were wont to decry this propensity as idolatrous. 
Hmayils generally contain a prayer consisting of an invocation 
of the power of the hundreds of elaborately-carven stone crosses 
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(xaCkKars) that mark sacred sites across the vastness of the 
Armenian highlands. This text is frequently written out in the 
form of cross-hatchings that form innumerable crosses all by 
themselves.! Another important text in these scrolls, and one 
that is frequently, though crudely, illustrated, is the spell against 
the child-stealing witch Lilith, called A/ or Tpfa in Armenian. 

The spell to be considered here is directed against a 
demonic eagle: four versions are given below. The first comes 
from a MS. of 1453, the Afotagirk [Prayer Book] of V. Maratadi, 
with the title “Atotk amenayn cet xoci” [Prayer against every 
kind of wound].’ 


Car mi kayr i méj tiezerac, 

O€ ciwt uner ew o€ tak ew O€ terew. 

Arciw mi nster i veray noray, 

OG otn uner, o€ tew ew O€ glux: 

Tesanein tiezerk, lsein ararack, hiacan hrestakk... 


Kalan kapecin zna ew asen, 

Ov es du? 

Ase, es em or ertam mtanem yazgs mardkan, 

zMisn utem, zariwnn ccem, erku acacn xawar berem... 


Ase cna hrestakn, erd! [sic] yanvayr vayri dastn, 
Ur 0€ goy hawu jayn, nist i veray visSapin gagatann, 
zMisn ker, zariwn cce, erku aCacn xawar ac, 

Ew oé mardkan: Cunis i¥xanutiwn merjenal 

I carays Astucoy... 


"On Armenian veneration of the Cross and its reflection in modern literature 
see now J.R. Russell, Bosphorus Nights: The Complete Lyric Poems of 
Bedros Tourian (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 10), Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2006, tr. and discussion of the poem Manukn ar 
Xaé, [The Child to the Cross]. 

' Partially cited by Fr. Vardan Hacuni, GpgSnitip Shi Suyng £69 [Spells in 
Ancient Armenia], Venice: S. Lazzaro, 1932, 216-217. Given the 
misspelling of imperative ert’, “go!” as erd, with the letter da pronounced f, 
it is most likely the text was copied in Western Armenia or Cilicia. 
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There was a tree in the midst of the universe 

That had no branch, no bottom, and no leaf. 

An eagle sat upon it 

Who had no foot, no wing, and no head. 

The universe saw, the creatures heard, and t k angels 
marveled... 


They seized and bound him and said, 

“Who are you?” 

He said, “I am the one who comes and goes a mongst the 
races of men; 

I eat their flesh, I suck hee blood, and bring darkness 
upon their eyes twain... 


The angel said to him, “Go to the plain in the place of 
no place, 

Where there is no voice of a bird: sit upon the dragon’s 
brow 

And eat his flesh, and suck his blood, and cast darkness 
upon his eyes twain— but not on men’s. 

You have no power to come nigh this servant of God...” 


The second text comes from the first Armenian printed 
book (Venice, 1512), the Urbatagirk [Friday Book], which is a 
collection of prayers and spells. 


° The book was reprinted at S. Lazzaro, Venice, in a facsimil edition, in 
1975. The font, as one might perhaps expect of a first effort, t primitive; 
and the meaning of the printer’s device, an orb and cross with the letters 
DIZA, remains a mystery. Indeed, following the printing of a collection of 
lyrics [Tataran] and a treatise on the calendar [Parzatomar], the |press seems 
to have entirely ceased to function. Nor was it run, it would seem, by men 
of very high learning: the word ¢iw?, [branch] is given as the dialect form 
€et; and the factitive pakasecucanem [I cause to diminish] is given as the 
semi-colloquial pakasecnem (without the marker ké of the presfnt and past 
continuous verb of Western Armenian). 
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Gir am[enayn] cet gani: Ar pawtpat danak: erek 
beweren [sic]: ew t{earn]nagré i v[e]r[ay] virin: ew 
ase zai[awts? ]. 


Car mi kayr i méj erkri 

Or o¢ Cet [sic] uner ew o¢ terew: ew o€ armat. 

Arciw mi nsteal er i v[e]r[ay] Nora: 

Or o€ glux uner: ew o€ tew: ew o€ otk. 

Harcunk elen arciwn ayn ew asen: 

Or nsteal es i card, or of Get uni: ew o€ terew: ew of 
armat. 


Ase arciwn ayn petc. Ertam nstim i glux mardun: 

zMisn utem: zetetn cecem: zaéic loysn pakasecnem. 

Lsecin zayn hrestakK ew hrestakapetk: 

Hramayecin ew asen: Kapemk zkez CCC ew LXV 
srbovkn: 

Or kan i sirt aregakann: 

Or o€ hrestakk giten: ew o@ hreStakapet: bayé miayn 
hayr. 

Ew darjeal asen: kapemk zkez CCC ew LXV srbovkn: 

Or kan i méj covun: 

Or o€ hreStakK giten: ew o€ hreStakapet: bayé miayn 
hayr. 

Ew darjeal asen: kapemk zkez: 

I knarn dawiti: 

I matanin sotomoni: 

I taxtakn movsesi [sic]: 

I patmucana [sic] aharoni: 

I dastarakn KfristosjJi: 

I katér katn s[ur]b kusin: 

I Zoro [sic] bewerkn K[ristos]i: or tlearJn areambn 
mkrteal er. 


Kapem [sic] zkez kapanawkn petrosi: ew pawtosi: 

Aylakerput{eam]bn Kfristos]i or i tapawr lerinn: 

EreKsrbean lusovn: or erewecaw i v[e]ray anmah 
gagatann k{ristos]i. 
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Cunis isxanuti[wn]: or acis ew niwtis: ew zawranas ew 
xstanas. 

Ayl Goranas: Cikes: ew i CikK danas: 

Baniw t[ear]n meroy y[isus]i kf{ristos]i: 

zGirs es kardam: det y[isus] k{risto]s lini amen... 


A written spell against every kind of affliction. 

Take a steel knife and three nails, and make the 

sign of the Cross over the wound, and recite this 
*prayer. 


There was a tree in the midst of the earth 
That had no branch, and no leaf, and no root. 
An eagle was seated upon it, 

Who had no head, and no wing, and no feet. 


They put questions to that eagle and said, 
“Who are you, seated on that tree, 
Which has no branch, and no leaf, and no root?” 


That foul eagle said, “I go and sit upon the head of man. 

I eat his flesh, I suck his marrow, I lessen the light of his 
eyes.” 

The angels and archangels heard that. They 
commanded, saying: 

“We bind you by the 365 angels who are in the heart of 
the sun, 

Whom neither angels nor archangel know, but $nly the 
Father. 

And again we bind you by the 365 angels who are in the 
midst of the sea, ; 

Whom neither angels nor archangel know, but 0 
Father.” 

And again they said, “We bind you 

By the harp of David, 

By the ring of Solomon, 

By the tablet of Moses, 

By the robe of Aaron, 

By the napkin of Christ, 
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By the sweet milk of the Holy Virgin, 
By the four nails of Christ that were baptized by the 
blood of the Lord. 


I bind’ you by the binding of Peter and Paul, 

By the Transfiguration of Christ on Mount Tabor, 

And by the thrice-holy light that shone on the immortal 
brow of Christ. 


You do not have power to grow and conceive, 

To grow strong and harden. 

But dry up, vanish, turn to naught by the word of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I read this writing; Jesus Christ is the medicine. Amen... 


The third version comes from a talismanic scroll a little over 
three inches wide and four yards long, “on heavy paper of 
considerable antiquity”, that was tightly rolled so as to be worn 
by its owner. The early-20th-century American armenologist 
Jane Wingate obtained it, at the instance of Prof. Frédéric 
Macler, from Prof. V.H. Hagopian of Anatolia College, 
Marsovan, in 1913: Hagopian, she notes, died a martyr’s death a 
few years later on a death march° in the Armenian Genocide. 


: Kapen, \st pers. sg., is probably a typographical error for pl. kapemk. 
It is to be remembered that these texts belong to a folk culture that was 
within living memory almost entirely erased from the face of the earth. 
Since one is to discuss presently some recent methodologies and 
constructions of culture with reference to the case of the Armenians, it is 
relevant to recall how Prof. Hagopian—and perhaps 1.5 million other 
Armenians—died. In 1915, using the war as a cover and pretext, the Turkish 
nationalist government of the Ottoman Empire executed its plan to 
exterminate the Armenians. Armenian civilians in central and western 
Anatolia were killed by being driven on long marches, without shelter, 
nourishment, or protection from bandits, into the Syrian desert. Those who 
did not perish on the road or drown in rivers were left in the empty wastes 
of the Deir ez-Zor district to die, or were herded into caves and burnt alive. 
Young men were generally drafted into the Ottoman army and killed 
through slave labor or simply by being dispatched with blunt instruments. 
On the Pontic coast, Armenians were herded onto barges, which were 
dragged out to sea and torpedoed. In the east, where there was some 
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Wingate does not provide the Armenian text, so only her 
English translation is cited here:® 


Another writing concerning a devil. 

In the land there was a tree 

which had neither branch nor leaf 

nor root. And upon it was seated 

an eagle having neither head nor 

feet. Questions were asked the eagle, saying,— 
Why art thou sitting upon a tree 

which hath neither branch nor leaf nor root? 
The foul eagle said:—I go and sit 

upon the head of a man, devour his 

flesh, suck his brain, put out 

the light of his eyes. 

The angels and the archangels, 

hearing him, said:—Satan, we do 

bind thee by the three hundred and 
sixty-five Saints who are in the 

heart of the earth, whom neither 


possibility of escape to Russian Armenia or of rescue by the Christian army 
of the Tsar, swifter and more drastic measures were taken to assure the 
extermination of the Armenian people, such as the herding of the 
population into barns, which were then set on fire. Turkey received 
assistance from its German allies: one 16-year-old soldier named Héss 
evidently remembered his youthful training a generation later; when he 
served as commandant of the Nazi concentration ‘camp _ at 
Oswiecim/Auschwitz. Raphael Lemkin coined the term “genocide” with 
reference to what was happening to the Jews in the Second World War and 
what had already happened to the Armenians, in the First. 
[Mrs.] J.S. Wingate, “The Scroll of Cyprian: An Armenian Family Amulet,” 
Folklore 41/2 (30 June, 1930), 169-187. Both Macler and wie were 
pioneers in the study of Armenian medieval vernacular literature, oral 
heroic epic (the National Association for Armenian Studies and! Research, 
Belmont, MA, possesses an unpublished typescript of the translation by 
Wingate of the Sasun Epic), folklore, folk religion and magic. My articles 
on the magical text Vec hazareak [Book of the Six Thousand}, the tukh 
manuk (the “Black Youth” of the lists of Crosses in Amayils) and similar 
topics owe much to these great scholars of the past. See J.R. Russell, 
Armenian and Iranian Studies [=AIS] (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 
9), Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2004. 
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the angels nor the archangels do 
know, but only the Father. And, 
again, we bind thee by the three hundred 
and sixty-five Saints who are in 

the sea, whom neither the angels 
nor the archangels do know, but 
only the Father. 

And, again, they said:—We bind 
Thee by the Harp of David, by the 
Ring of Solomon, by the Tables of 
Moses, by the Robe of Aaron, by the 
Napkin of Christ [which covered his 
face at his burial and upon which 
his features were imprinted], by 

the Sweet Milk of the Holy Virgin, 
by the Four Nails of [the Cross of] 
Christ, which were baptised with 
the Blood of the Lord. 

We bind thee by the Bonds of 

Peter and of Paul; by the Transfig- 
uration of Christ upon Mount Tabor; 
by the Tri-Holy Light which shone 
upon the Immortal Head of Christ. 
Thou hast no power to grow nor 

to contrive wicked things, but thou 
shalt wither away; thou art naught 
and thou shalt turn to naught. 

Upon whomsoever, or in whatsoever 
house this writing shall be found 
thou shalt remove [thyself] forty 
houses [away], and shalt not ap- 
proach unto the servant of God, 
Elisabeth, nor to her sons, nor 

to her daughters. Through the 
prayers and the intercessions of 

all the Saints, Amen. 

So let it be, and so let it be. 
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A longer version of the spell in a finer Classical Armenian 
than that of the Urbatagirk was published, with facing-page 
French translation, by Feydit.’ It includes a miniature (fig. 89, 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 102 in Feydit’s discussion 
on 13) of an angel confronting the wingless bird on its 
branchless tree: the artist gamely attempted to depict these 
enigmatic creations, and his effort surely deserves a plate in the 
texts of art history as a literal exercise of negative capability. 


Alotk or é Urbatu Girk 


Car mi kayr i méj erkri or o€ ciwt unér ew o¢|terew 
ew o¢ armat. Arciw mi nsteal er i veray nora or o€ glux 
uner, o€ tew, o€ otk. Harcin cna hrestakk ew hrestakapetk 
ew asen: Ov pitc, zinc es? Ay, pitc, ayd ind e or o€ glux 
unis ew o€ tew ew 0€ otk ew nsteal es i card or o€ Giwt uni, 
oc terew ew o¢ armat? Ase arciwn: Es em mayrn amenayn 
€areac, ertam nstim i gluxs mardkan, zmisn utem, |zetetn 
ccem, zaéac loysn pakasecucanem. Lsecin zays hrestakK 
ew hreStakapetk, hramayecin ew asen: Ov petc, kapemk 
zkez CCCLXV srbovkn or kan i méj covun or o€ hrestakk 
giten, o€ mardik, bayé miayn Hayr barjreal. KapemK zkez 
CCCLXV srbovkn or kan i sirt aregakan or o€ hrestakK 
giten, oC mardik, bayc miayn Hayrn Astuac. KapemKk zkez 
anuambn anelin ew amnahin, Corekkerpean atorov 
Astucoy hreteni. Kapemk zkez serovbeiwk ew Kerovbeiwk, 
isxanuteamb[k] ew teruteamb[kK]. Kapemk zkez Knarawn 
Dawti, mataneawn Sotomoni, taxtakawn [Kareteniw, 
gawazanawn] Movsisi, patmucanawn Aharoni, 
dastarakawn Tearn meroy Yisusi Kristosi, katér katamb 
morn Tearn meroy srboy Kusin Mariamu. Kapemk zkez 
amenayn petc dewKk ew cawk XXIV_ margareiwkn, 
erkotasan arakelovkn, LXXII aSakertok, CL hayrapetok, 


: Frédéric Feydit, Amafettes de PArednie Chrétenoe, Venice: 5.an Lazare, 
1986, text CXXVII, 340-345. 
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tors bewerawn Prkéin meroy or terunakan areamb 
mkrteal en, i bann zor asac i veray xadin: Eli, Eli, lama 
sabaktani. Kapem zkez kapanokn Petrosi ew Potosi, 
aylakerputeambn Kristosi or i taborakan lerinn. Kapem 
zKez ereksrbean lusov or erewecaw i veray anmah gagatan 
Kristosi. Kapeal es ew Gunis ixxanutiwn or acis ew zoranas 
ew xstanas ayl Coranas ew Cik darnas baniwn Tearn meroy 
Yisusi Kristosi. Zgirs es kardam: det ew biSkutiwn Térn 
mer Yisus Kristos etici. Kapem zkez parokn Adamay, 
vayeléuteamb draxtin. Kapem zkez kenazén xaciwn 
Kristosi. Kapem zjez CCCLXV petc caw ew axtazet or ayl 
og ews erewis... 


Prayer Which Is the Book of Friday 


A tree stood in the midst of the earth which had 
neither branch, nor leaf, nor root. An eagle was seated on 
top of it, who had neither head, nor wing, nor foot. 
Angels and archangels questioned him, saying: “O foul 
one, what are you? Hey, foul one, why is it that you have 
neither head, nor wing, nor foot, and are seated on that 
tree, which has neither branch, nor leaf, nor root?” The 
eagle said, “I am the mother of all evils; I go and sit on 
the heads of men, I eat their flesh, suck their marrow, and 
put out the light of their eyes.” The angels and archangels 
heard this and commanded, saying: “O foul one, we bind 
you by the 365 saints who are in the midst of the sea, 
whom neither angels know, nor men, but only the Father 
on high. We bind you by the 365 saints who are in the 
heart of the sun, whom neither angels know, nor men, but 
only God the Father. We bind you by the name of the 
uncreate and immortal, by the tetramorphic throne of 
God the fiery. We bind you by the seraphim and 
cherubim, by the dominion[s] and power[s]. We bind you 
by the harp of David, the ring of Solomon, the [stone] 
tablet [and staff] of Moses, the robe of Aaron, the napkin 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the sweet milk of the 
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mother of our Lord the Blessed Virgin Mary. we bind 


you all, foul demons and pains, by the 24 Prophets, the 
twelve Apostles, the 72 Disciples, the 150 Patriarchs, the 
four nails of our Savior that were baptized in the blood of 
the Lord, and by the word which he spoke upon the 
Cross: Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani. | bind you with the 
bonds of Peter and Paul, and by the Transfiguration of 
Christ on Mount Tabor. I bind you by the thrice-holy 
light that appeared upon the immortal brow of Christ. 
You are bound and you have no power to grow and 
strengthen and harden; but you will dry up and turn to 
naught by the word of our Lord Jesus Christ. I read this 
writing; may our Lord Jesus Christ be medicine and 
healing. I bind you by the glory of Adam and by the 
comeliness of paradise. I bind you by the weapon 6f life, 
the Cross of Christ. I bind you, 365 foul and deleterious 
pains, that you not appear again”... 


The second, third, and fourth versions of the spell are 
substantially the same, though Feydit’s text is the longest and is 
composed in the purest Classical Armenian. The eagle there 
names (her)self as the mother of all evils [mayrn |jamenayn 
Zareac].* One is reminded of another text about a siren (Arm. 
yuskaparik, a loan from Iranian) who gives birth to all the 
heresies of Christianity.° But it is the first text, however, the one 
cited by Hacuni, that is sufficiently different as to belong to 


: This would suggest the eagle, like the Al, is female, unless “note of...” is 
just an Armenian usage of the common Near Eastern expression for a 
superlative. Iranian spells against the child-stealing witch call |the Al the 
mddar-e dal, “mother of the Al”. It is to be noted that in some Armenian 
narratives the Al feeds human entrails to her children; in the Rhssian texts 


on the Nightingale-Robber, the latter also has a brood. Russian solovei 


(O)dikhmant’ev syn [son of Odikhman(t)]; so even if the creature was 
originally female and underwent a sex-change in its russification, it is a 
father. 

See J.R. Russell, “The Mother of All Heresies: A late mediaeva) Armenian 
text on the yushkaparik,” Revue des études arméniennes 24 ( 1993), 273-293, 
repr. AIS, 509-523. 


[nightingale] is of masc. gender, and the character has the te cba wa 
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another branch of the textual tradition, one far closer to the 
ancient prototype than the last two, which betray features of 
subsequent simplification by copyists. 

In Hacuni’s text, the tree upon which the eagle (which is 
called neither pitc [foul], nor Satan) sits is in the middle of the 
universe [tiezerk], not just of the earth [erkir]; it is without 
bottom [tak] rather than merely without root [armat]. In its 
cosmic setting, the eagle elicits the angels’ awe rather than their 
contempt. The creatures hear it; and the angels command it to 
go to a place where there is no [other] bird’s voice. Its power 
seems, thus, to be connected to its voice: this feature is entirely 
absent from the other two texts. In the latter, it is merely 
banished; but here it is assigned to attack the dragon or serpent 
(Arm. visap), not man. It is apparent that it is to do so by means 
of its voice, since no other bird sings where the dragon lives. 

The bird of the Hacuni text seems to be a mythological 
creature with an Indic analogue that was, as we have seen, 
gradually demonized by its refraction in Christian Armenian 
folk belief and ritual. The Indic creature is Garuda, the king of 
the birds and vehicle of Vishnu, who dwells in heaven and is as 
radiant as the fire-god Agni: when the thunder-god Indra struck 
Garuda once with his lightning-bolt, the vajra, a single feather 
dropped from Garuda into the atmosphere, after which he 
acquired the epithet suparna-, “of good feathers”. One may 
recall here the feather of the similar Iranian senmurw or simorgh 
(originally a kind of eagle), which is given to a hero to summon 
aid in time of need, and which in the Islamic period acquires 
magical connotations—cf. the Armenian development. On his 
way to the realm of the gods, Devaloka, the Garuda rests on a 
fig tree named Subhadra. Most important, he eats nagas, 
serpents: the scene of Garuda standing victoriously over the 
prostrate body of a defeated naga, or holding the creature in its 
beak, is to this day one of standard iconographic depictions of 
the creature in Indo-Tibetan and Southeast Asian Hindu and 
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Buddhist art. The Garuda has a human torso and the head of a 
bird.'° 


A MONGOLIAN SHAMANIST INVOCATION WITH A GARUDA 


Now let us consider a text where the Garuda is explicitly 
named, which bears a structural and thematic relationship to the 
Armenian spell considered above. This is an inyocation, 
recorded in 1944, of a Mongolian female shaman [ekener bége], 
Tungchinggarbu.'! The substratum of the text, notably in the 
final section on the otherworldly land of the shamans where the 
Garuda is mentioned, belongs to the pre-Buddhist Mongolian 
shamanist tradition; there are also appeals to the Buddhas and 
enumerations of the monasteries of the Tibetan Buddhism that 
became in the Middle Ages the Mongolian state religion. The 
prayer begins with invocations of the paradise Sukhavati, the 
Samvara Buddha, and Manjushri. With offerings and the 
burning of incense, the shamaness proceeds to purge the world 
of demons and pestilence. She invokes Khan Hormuzta Tengri, 
i.e., the Lord (khan, presumably translating a Sogdian form of 
Persian khoda) God (tengri, again translating a Sogdian 
equivalent of older Iranian baga or yazata) Ahura Mazda of 
Zoroastrianism—a borrowing of the pre-Buddhist period.'? The 
concluding part of the prayer is worth citing in its entirety: '? 


Our land of the Shamans, 

Of the four groups of Shamans is 
A place unreachable to man, 
The realm of death, our country. 


0 See Vettam Mani, Puranic Encyclopaedia, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1984, 
s.v., and B.C. Olschak and Geshe Thupten Wangyal, Mystic Art of Ancient 
Tibet, Boston: Shambhala, 1987, 158-159 and figs. 184-186. I ae indebted 
for both references to my Tibetologist spouse Dennis E. Cordell. 

'! Walther Heissig, “A. Contribution to the Knowledge of Eastmongolian 
Folkpoetry,” Folklore Studies 9 (1950), 153-178. 

'? Tbid., 174, line 83. 

'3 Thid., 175, lines 117-138 (end). 
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North of K6] koékii 

The low plain west of Kiinji yamen 

Is the place of the desert’s guardian ghosts. 
A very high peak 

And grown in front of it, 

Eighty-thousand branch-shaped, 
Forty-thousand leaf-shaped, 
Forty-thousand root-shaped, 

The Ongghot"* of each leaf of 

The single tree. 

Around its central branch a poisonous serpent is rolled, 
On its top bird-king Garudi is chanting. 
[Oh,] Lords of the nine passages, 

Mounted on nine white horses, 

With steel riding-crops, 

Accompanied by ferocious tigers: 

Begone all who entered from outside, 
Adversaries and grief! 


The affinities of this section of the Mongolian prayer to the 
Armenian spell are striking: the shamaness is performing a ritual 
to rid her client of demonic affliction and disease. To 
accomplish this she invokes the power of the Buddhas 
themselves and of an impressively numerous array of Buddhist 
and pre-Buddhist Mongolian sacred sites and beings; cf. the 
Armenian invocations of Christ, the Virgin, the Apostles, 
several assemblages of 365 saints, and diverse holy objects such 
as the nails of the Cross and the napkin of Christ. In the text 
from the Urbatagirk, the healer is instructed to have actual nails 
on hand for the ritual: one is reminded of the various objects the 
shaman utilizes in his performance dramatically to evoke the 
presence of the otherworld beings and objects described in his 
song. A magician’s client, once he believes in the supernatural 
origin of disease in the first place, will be psychologically 


14 ae ; en : : . 
This is a word for a kind of spirit, metal images of which are stitched onto a 
shaman’s robe. 
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strengthened and in a better position to be healed when he is 
assured that his healer’s arsenal is both powerful and large. 

Shamanic songs in northern Asia generally contain a 
narrative also of the shaman’s journey to the otherworld: this 
part of the text partakes of the genre of the heroic tale. For the 
shaman must traverse great distances, often at preternatural 
speeds, overcoming dread obstacles, in order to gain the object 
of his quest. This is either a powerful supernatural being who 
will aid him, or one who has in thrall the patient’s soul and must 
be overcome by force or guile. Though the shaman himself 
accomplishes these tasks, assuming the hero’s role, he often has, 
in addition to his magic arsenal (cf. the hero’s talking steed, 
lightning sword, and so on), helpful associates in the spirit 
world. For the Mongolian shamaness, these are ongghots, 
tengris, and the armed divine horsemen-guardians; the 
Armenian Christian healer is assisted by a band of angels and 
archangels. The number of these is significant: the shamaness 
mentions nine horsemen; and the otherworlds of Siberian and 
Mongolian shamanism are often stacked levels numbering 
multiples of three—9, or 27. The 365 Armenian saints “known 
only to the Father” correspond in number to the members of the 
body and, of course, to the days of the year. Without |the five 
intercalary days, one has 360, the good and literally round 
number of the degrees of a circle, the days of the duodecimal 
year, and the even the windows around the Zoroastriah world- 
mountain Terag. 

If one attempts a restoration of the original Armenian text 
from the imperfect versions cited, these occulted saints would 
inhabit three worlds neatly stacked in three vertical levels, too: 
sun, earth, and sea. The reason this cosmic symmetry is 
important is that magical rituals have to be performed with 
precision to be effective, with the presumption that the worlds 
and beings they affect operate by discoverable rules. The best 
way to represent a cosmos ordered by rules is to impose upon it 
mathematical symmetry. Roman magicians were} called 
mathematici; the difference, though, between the {magico- 
religious point of view and the scientific is that the former 
imposes a preconceived and partially arbitrary “intelligent 
design” upon the universe; the latter seeks to discover sych rules 
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and pattern: as may exist, through repeated observation and 
experimentation, 

The shamaness emerges at the end of ber song into the land 
of the dead, to which shamans have special acoess. In the midst 
of it 1s the unimaginably great tree upon which sits the Garuda, 
chenting, with a poisonous serpent coiled below, This fs 
evidently a dangerous creature, but a sacred one, aith whom the 
shamaness can parley to accomplish her mission of healing. li 
dwells in the realim of death, burt it.can kill the poisaonous serpent 
that represents, perhaps, fatal disease. [ts chant is mot described, 
and may be presumed to be of corresponding power to do god 
or ill. Significantly, chanting is the only activity of the Garuda 
mentioned. The shamaness' narrative would seem to be an Inde 
[ranian apell, fecaat in the environment of Mongolian 
shamanism, in which a powerful bird on a cosmic tree in the 
mherworld is bidden to destroy the dragon or serpent that 
personifies disease. As we have seen, the Mongols had contact 
no only with Buddhists, bul with Zonogstriams as well; so the 
earliest form of such a spell might have reached them from a 
region where both Vajrayana Buddhism and the religion of 
Ahura Mazda flourished. The Central Asian East-lranian realm 
ef Sogd'"—whose script, through the intermediary stage of 
Uighur, became that of classical Mongelian—seems the likely 
candidate, given the propensity of Sogdians to travel long 
distances on business. And Buddhist Sopdian texts, being 
kindred to the Vajrayana tradition, are rich in spells. 

The Sogdians, a people of the Iranian periphery, enjoyed a 
plethora of religions and a comespondingly meh artiste culture 
entirely unaffected by the beonoclasm of their Sasanian 


') sogd. Sopdiana, Sogdia derive from a word meaning “burm” (cf. Pers. 
acbive), Le, “purified, holy". The principal cities of the country were 
Samariand aed Bolhara: the language, chse 1 Bactrian, now survives only 
amongsl the few aprakers of a language boating the mame of the “lee river 
Sunny and Shady Yaghnote. Though sewer many in nomber, Sogdains were 
ancically everywhere. Sogdian merchans. were numeroes and culturally 
inflientzal ie Gth-century Chima: aed the coewn of Sodek in the Crimea wa 
otiginally Sughdak—a Sogdian setlement, The old name of the Sea of 
Agow, Suroih, most likely also derives from the name Sopdian. 
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neighbors, Unlike the Sasanians and again like the Armenians, 
their noble houses, rather than a centralized state, largely 
determined the distribution of power. It is reasonable that 
Sogdia and Armenia, though separated from each oher by 
thousands of miles and by profound differences in cultural 
milieu, showld nonetheless produce parallels such as this spell— 
if indeed there was a Sogdian prototype inspiring or even 
underlying the Mongelian text considered above. In Armenia, 
such a spell would have come, not from Seedia of course, but 
from Parthian [ran of the Arsacid period, The dogmatic ngor of 
the Christian faith would have altered the texi—and m- 
evaluated the role of the Garuda—far more than was the case in 
the Buddhist culture in which modem Mongolian shamans 
operate. And indeed we have observed these changes, which are 
in keeping with the general pattern of the transformation of 
mythological types in Christian Armenia. 

What might the creature ia the Parthian spell have looked 
like? Zoroastrian bore is rich im birds: the barshievar, “black- 
wing”, Le. maven, conveys religious messages to lhe other world 
from this; in Armenian heroic epic, it is a talking raven [agfaw] 
who guides Fokr Mber (Mithra the Younger) to the cave in 
Agrawnc Kar [Ravens" Keck], at Won, where he ts to pine tn 
immonal confinement till Doomsday. This is obviously the 
Corax, “Raven, of the initiatory grades of the Roman mystery 
religion of Mithraism that had its beginnings in the Arnnmend- 
Iranian world, in Amatolia. The mptor called in Avestan 
vareghina-, literally “ram-smiter", might be the original of the 
heraldic bird of the Armenian aasorar howse of the 
Mamikoneans: bas-reliefs at daxac Kar, Gomer, and Geghard, 
for instance show an eagle-like bird en face gripping in its taboms 
fam of sheep, The divinely-bestowed, luminous glory, Avestan 
khvarenah-, Armenian loan-word parvfet), sometimes takes the 
form of a bird. But the seamuneiimerch, mentioned above, 
seems the best candidate for the magic bird of the spell. given its 
prominence over time in Persian literature and in magical 
tradition. There & even some supgestion of secondary 
demonization: the fifth-century Armenian writer Eznik of Roth 
writes in his Refutefion of Secee thai the archdemon Abriman, 
desiring to show that he was able to create but chose mot to out 
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of mere spite, made the peacock, The Armenian word for this 
bird is sivamerg. an alternate form of sieergh: the supposed 
vanity of the male peacock's beautiful tail feathers. togedher 
with his ugly feet (Satan can be very handsome, but his ugly feet 
give him away), have made him in Christian lore, too, a bird 
associated with evil. And for the Kurdish practitioners of the 
Yaridi religion in Armenia and nearby countries, Malak Tau, 
the Peacock Angel, is a hypostasia of Satan, albeit a repentant 
character in their mythology. In Iranian epic, Rostam, a 
character subsequently endowed with mystical features, is 
Closely associated with the simergh; but other magical types 
include the Avesian hero Thractaone (Middle Ironian Fredon, 
Persian Foredun, and Arm. Hiwden, the latter Hellenized to 
Rhodanes in the Babyloniake of lamblikhos) and the first man, 
Gayomard. The we in the Armenian spell of the evocative, 
marked term view indicates thar we have to do, sot with any 
kind of snake, but with a truly dangerous, powerful serpent— 
like a Sansknt aage, The Parthian protetype might then have 
invelved a hero such as Predon seeking through an invocation 
the magical assistance of a genmucrw against a dragon or other 

In the Armenian Christan text, it would plainly not do to 
have euch a mythic bird of the pagan past, morally mewtral and 
very powerful, described in laudatory detail or portrayed as 
perched on a mapestic tree adored with thousands of helper- 
epirits or the like. Christian duadlam admits no moral neutrality: 
the creature, if an angel ig to conjure it, must be a fiend, 
otherwise the angel's intervention would be superfluous. So the 
eagle's perch is transferred in successive versions of the spell, as 
[have suggested, from the midst of the universe to a less exalted 
locus at the middle of earth, In the universe, at first, it astonishes 
angels; on the earth, the latter call it “foul” ond “Satan™, To 
evoke its uncanny, otherworldly quality without endowing it 
with glamor, the Armenian wuthor resorted at some point, rather 
ingeniously, to a kind of apophasis—a detailed description of 
whal eagle and tree are nor and do me have. The Armenian bird 
is without! wings, head, or fee ins tree, without branches, leaves, 
or roots, 
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Tt is clear that in doing this the author was reporting to the 
language and genre of the middle: What tree has neither 
branches, nor leaves, nor roots, but eraws? The phallus, | should 
think, would be Dr. Freud's answer, What bird ha neither 
wings, nor head, nor feet, but sings? The anewer to this riddle is 
the same, but easier. In the Decameron of Boccaccio, that 
wingless. aecelfe is the nightingale. for the latter is a colloquial 
euphemism. for the penis; a girl tells her parents she wants to 
sleep on the balcony to hear the nightingale sing. The song is 
noctumal intercourse with her boyfriend: when her parents 
discover the young lovers fast asleep together one moming, they 
decree marriage, and after that the nightingale sings at all hours. 
These solutions io a presumed riddle are of some relevance, 
perhaps, for demons depicted im antiquity are often ithyphallic; 
and sexualicy, for Christians, always has a little of the devil in it 
But that is mot strictly necessary to our argument, which asserts 
only that the Christian who reshaped the spell employed the 
thetorical stratezy of apophasis, and the wording of the genre of 
the riddle came to him, ready made. 

But the pleasant digression to Boccaccio is ueful in another 
way: when a bird is beat known for its song—particularly if that 
song has some emotional affect, or complexity sufficient to 

liken it to speech—then tradition, experience, and imagination 
will ewoke the nightingale. In Armenian, the bird is Known as 
jarak, a word Hilhschmann convincingly derived | from a 
hypothetical Northwestern Middle Iranian form—Middle 
Median or Parthian—from the base sad-, “speak: “the speaking 
[bird|”."" Persian does not preserve this word: the apparently 
onomatopocic Arabic loan balbul replaced long ago whatever 
native term designated the nightingale. Port of the newer word's 
resilience must derive from the pleasing alliteration gol a bolbal, 
“nose and nightingale”, for a standard theme of Persian lyric. 


"aud. Perithanyen,  <Afamriafy & etimologicbestomy | sloworyu 
dremrcrmyaatioge pozpia, Part |. Brevan: led. NAN Reepubliki Armoniya, 
1999, 84: with the eypothetical form "sabiva-miho: + athad, Topeaking 6 
word”, mete the Cok, capresion epar dior “item”, and cf, Sed. camdvach 
(merge), “nightingale”, fit. “siory-telling [bird], Tk. -w sandaiwackh, New 
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Ga, “rose”, denves from ward, the Iranian loan for “rose” 
preserved by Armenian, which, however, often uses the loan 
balbal in berical pairings of bird and rose rather than sexak, even 
though the phrase has mo alliterative quality. [t is its wice that 
defines the nightingale, rather than any other feature: Greek 
wheliddn, “nightingale”, derives from the Poao-Indo-European 
base *phel-, “call”, from which, indeed, comes also Germanic 
aaiti-gala. Grecks would have heard the mame for the 
nightingale, too, in the word “hiewddin, “call”: this derives from 
another PIE root, "4Meu-Ji‘u-, “hear, to which belongs Greek 
Hees, “fame, glory”, ne well as Sanskrit siravas- and Russian 
slava “idem”.' 

The latter terms are of extreme importance to our 
investigation because of their cultural resonance and particular 
importance to the genre of epic poetry, wih which these 
invecatbon-texts overlap. As is well known, both Greek. at the 
westem side of the ancient Indo-European family, and Sanskrit, 
lowards 1 Galen extremity, preserve im their respective 
traditions of heroic poetry the same expression, from the same 
verbal base, “immortal glory” (fear apivhiten): this is what 
bands confer and heroes obtain. In the same genre, both 
Olympian and Vedic divinities imbibe the same “deaih- 
repelling” potation, called duracia in Sanskrit and rmettar of 
embrona in Greek, Philologists came to the conclusion, from 
these and similar collocations, thai there was a common stock of 
Indo-European poctic expression and thematics (notably the 
dragen-slaying quest, in the later category) that predated the 
wider geographical dispersion of the various speakers of the 
earliest Indo-European dialects. In this dossier, the nightingale 
emerges as the Indo-European speaking/singing bind per 


""Kulius Pokorny, Endogermanisctes Erpmologicher Wirterbuch, Bere 
Francke, }948-59, 428, G05-H0h6. In Anmenian, the base eYew it realized as 
fas, the wortet base of fee, “hear”, which contains the extemsion *-aho-. 
Aves, Jur, the equivalent ef Gk. Alene, might once howe fed the poetic 
importance of the later, but the branian term for ghory discussed above, 
ivoreeck, a word of uncemin etymealogy perhaps related to dobear-, “een” 
fel, Sanskeis zurya-, enc.) replaced if bong ago. Ohrivian Greck nmplaces 
eos with dewd and Arm. pa‘l mechanically translates the latter. 
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excellence, In that respect it is a good candidate to replace, at 
Some remove from an ancient source, the more muscular eagle 
ofa myth, when the main point in the tale has to do not with 
talons, or wings, but with a powerful voice. And that brings us 
tO Our next text, which, as will be seen, is related, muctaws 
munfandis, to the Armenian spell. 


I’ vA MUROMETS AND THE NIGHTINGALE-ROBBRER 


There are a number of heroic ballads in Russian whose 
reciters called them wiriay of stariaki—soogs about olden times. 
The tenm DT will use here, though, since it is used now universally 
for thern in scholarly studies, is bylina. It is, however, artificial, 
anachronistic, and inaccurate: its employment with reference to 
a ballad dates only from the 1830's, and wos drawn from an 
expression “the byliny (i.e.. acmalités] of his time” in the epic 
The Song of the Campaign of Igor’, about which we shall have 
much more to say presently, The oldest of the byliay go beck to 
1619-1620; systematic collections date back to the 18th century. 
Byliny are important not only to the study of folklore, but also to 
that of modem Russian literature, which really began with 
Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837). The poet, who was fascinated 
by Rostian folklore and wrote a number of ballads and 
romances based on stories culled from it, read and treasured the 
collection made by the Coasack Kirha Danilov, published in 
1804."" M. Sokolov has noted that “with especial frequency we 


| 
"Nil, Sokolov, Raion Foklore, New York: Macmillan, 1940, 29|-293; BLN, 
Petilow, edi. Byliay [Bebliotcka Poem, Baol‘shaya Seriya), Leningrad: 
Sovetskid Pisase]", (957, Introduction, Edward 1 Keenan, Jong? Domirovaty 
and the Origine of the Igor’ Fale (Hareard Secses in Ukrainian Studies), 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard Universicy Presa, 2009, 159 and om 7a, observes 
that the ealy pargrally-cccuring and otherwise-attesied word devine in 
Slavic moan “steppe pres”. The word occurs af the very beginning of the 
Igoe” Song, im the second sentence: Nochan phe gpa td peel po Belin 
go beeen, a ae po gomvihieniye Bovexye “Let os, however, begin this 
song in keeping wih ihe kappenings of these times und noe with the 
contriving of Boyan” (Vladimir Nabokov, tr, and eocnm., The Song of [gor'r 
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encounter in [the earliest transcriplions) the Sylina of Elijah of 
Murom (ie, [ya Muromets—DB.B.) and Solovey (Rus. 
solever, “nightingale"—J.R.R.) the Robber.” This is the most 
frequently attested prose tale im manuscripts for which a 
recitation in the form of a bylina also exists.” 


There are a number of variants of f!'ya Muramets i Salowe- 


Fazhainck, but for our present purpose it seems adequate to 
establish a composite version whose particulars can be analyzed 
in discusspon: 


Il'ya Ivanovich is born in a village of Murom, 
Karachaevo/Karacharov or Laptevo. He dreams of a roan 
horse, and his father buys it for him; $0 4 would seem he 
foresecs his career as an errant knight, But for the first thiny 
years of his life be is lame, and ties ill om the srove in the 
family hut, 

Then two simingers come and in gratitude for his parents" 
hospitality give their son a drink that enables him pot only 
to walk but to acquire immense physical power—far too 
much, in fact, for him te remain down on the farm without 
endangering everybody around him. Though he is praised 
with the standard epither malodec, literally “[brave] young 
man”, Iya is also always called a staryi kazak “old 
Cossack"—this means more than “good ol” boy". He has 
started hia knightly career late, after crippling illness. But 
the ethos of knighthood still comes effortlessly to him: when 
offered the choice of wealth of the strength and stature of a 
knight [bogorer’), he properly scorns the former and chooses 
the latter, and embarks at once upon suitable exploits”! 


Caspian An Epic ofthe Teel Centery, New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1960, 


25, fitees: & DMM). 


* Seakolow, 292 
*" Ror this parpose | employ the edition of Putiloy noted above and the peose 


|povest"] wersions in ALM. Asiakhove, ed. fi'ya Muromen, Moscom 
Leningrad: iedaiel‘svo Akademii Newk SSSR, 1958: mos. G4, pp. 34 
aT& 


" Por the knightly exploit Russian generally uses the word poufvig. This (and 


the telling of it) is ihe way one attains glory, stove. Wladimir Mabobov often 
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3. One day he decides to travel by the straight way to the royal 
capital, Kiev, there to serve Vladimir Vseslavich. The 
journey is to be accomplished between matings and vweepers; 
and since the day is Easter in some variants of the marrative, 
Ilya vows to avoid bol-drake-krovelitie, “baule, fighting, 
and blomisthed" on the way, 

4. Howewer at Chernigov (most offen; in some narratives it is 
Sebezh-grad or Kineshma) he encounters a vast infidel 
horde [svunhke pogaaaya] led by three Tatar princes 
besieging the city. He “violates the great vow" [morushaet 
zopeved" velituyw] and fights, U"ya defeats them and the 
praicful townspeople implore him to stay a5 their 
commander [veevede], but he refuse: Ne del, Gespordi, 
defer’ ¢ borina bholopa, S bering Eholepa, s Bholope 
dveryanina, Dveryaning s Ehelopa, iz pope palachas A 
takphe iz bopaterya vorveda. “God forbid a master should be 
made a slave! A master, a slave; a slave, a nobleman! A 
nobleman of a slave; an executioner from a priest/ Or alse a 
commander, of a knight," 


thought and wrete of what it might be like wo return to Russia ander Soviet 
rule. In one pom, Rowstre! [Execution by Firing Squad], thee fir stanza 
reads, Byvovar mech: tol'be feogu! v Roslve pophyet kroved'y | vet veut 
menya knvage! wedi A erage mbteat’ “There are mighte: an soon as | tie 
down, The bed anil off we Resciag Are now they're beading me oo & 
faviee.!) Leading me i a ravine bo kill me.” (Berlin, 1927: eee Viedisir V. 
Nabokov, Stibhovoreniva [Nowaya Bibliocka Pocta St. Pretendburg: 
Akademichesici Procke, 2002, (24) The poem was sufficiently imported to 
in author that when Edesund Wilson asked! Slebobov to lincise a jline of has 
own ie ihe window glass of the critic's gues! bedrooms, he eleme the fiege 
two fines. Now, Nabokow had erinen a novel, Podvig, about a young trmigné 
in Berlin who retums to Russia aed dimagpears. The tile Maboboy preferred 
for the English oranalation of thar book is Cle: we will see in the second 
part of this casey the rélovasce of this heme amaching 1 glory i his week, 
jo the pom he actually emcitled Sdn, 

Via. Prope. Raoshil percichestil reper, Ind od, Moscow: Gosudarsivennce 
indanel ‘sre kKhudehestwenned literatury, 0928, 244), intenpects these lees aa 
D'ya'é refusal of a change of class. One might farther observe that the bens 
Arjona in the Biopeead Cia: refuses to fighi, mot only because he would 
then have bo kill relatives, ber sh becouse war would bead bo the confusion 
Of case and the collapse of sorely. 
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Ilya atks directions and is told that the straight road to Kiev 
goes through the Bryansk forest, the Smarodina river, 
Kalinoy bridge, and the Giryari choraye, a swampy black 
waste land, Neither bird, man, wor beast has used this road 
for thimy years, though, since the Selovel-rachbotnih, 
“Nightingale-Robber", [O)dimaa'ev sya “son of Cdiman[t|", 
whe sis on two oak trees (the number varies, but the 
implication is (hat he is very large) and kills with his whistle 
all who try to pass his roadblock [sestva). This noise is 
repeated|y described in tripartite fashion: Kak sarvikoher 
Salovel po-aolov "inna! “Aakrichil, seboka, | po-tverineena,! 
Zoshipit, proklyaty, po-rmeinoma “When the Nightingale 
will bet forth his whistle, in the manner of a nightingale! 
Aud holler, the dog, like a beast! And hiss, the secursed 
ane, like a serpent...” Notably, the creature, though he 
kills birds, beasts, and rea, makes a noise like a bind, beast, 
and serpent. This may be a telling relic of the substratum of 
the narrative—ae | would suggest—which dealt with a man- 
slaying bird forced bo kill serpents instead. 

Iya proceeds: the Nightingale'’s whistle spooks his horse, 
whom be collects. He fights and defeats his enemy, shooting 
him im the might temple with an arrow, The wounded 
Nightingale pleads for his life and & spared. [nm the starha 
(“folktale }-forms of the narrative, Propp notes, Il"ya asks 
the Nightingale at this point about his treasure, in the byliay, 
never. Ulva puts his captive in a bag for fowl, having bound 
is rach delve, “litthe white hands", and hangs it from his 
right stirrup. One notes confusion here: Il'ya has again 
violated bis vow, and one would have expected an anow to 
the brain to have killed his foe. but it has not. So probably in 
the original version Ul"ya defeated the Nightingale by a spell 
OF prayer, 

Ilya rides on to the village of Kutuzovo, where the twelve 
(or nine) sons of the Nightingale live. They offer Ilya food, 
but he refuses it; they offer to buy him off, bur he will not 
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take their gold—so, seeing that be holds their father captive, 
they do not fight hirn, 

8. So he artives in time for vespers at Kiev, where Prince 
Wiadimir’s courtiers scoff at his claim to have traveled there 
in a day. They do not believe his story about the 
Nightingale, either. Prince Vladimir commands the bird to 
whistle, but it retorts that it will obey only Dl" ya, its master. 
He duly gives the onder, and the Nightingale whistles with 
al its might, ternifying Vladimir and killing his entourage. 
Iya asks the Nightingale why it has Jet fly with all, instead 
of half, its might: it replies that it was bound and feared 
death, Il"ya takes it off to Kulikove fiekd—qhe site of the 
Russians” epic battle: with the Mongols—and beheads it. The 
poor Nightingale had been loyal to its new master, this 
cruel, sad dénouement seems to me to be an interpolation: 
the Drachentarmpf requires mot a defeated, but|a dead 
dragon (cf. Jabberweely: “He killed it dead! and |with in 
head he went palumphing back.”) Originally, overs 
razhointk would presumably have been usefully employed 
killing poisonous snakes with its uncanny screech! But all 
ends well for the good ol’ Cossack; his liege lord grants the 
beamish Muromets honor and riches. 


Though the byling has been illustrated numerous | times,” 
there is really mo description of the appearance of the 
Nightingsle-Robber. On the one hand, he is very big) on che 
Other, he can be put in a bag for fowl (though Ilya has grown to 
larger-than-life stature himself}. He is o bird; but he acts and 
speaks at times like a man, So he is shown in a woodcut [fubok] 
noted abowe as a bicd-can of human size: the image summons 
recailections of éaghe and siren. Putilov comments on the tale: 


* thee, opp. 20, reproduce: a 19th-centery fubok. or folk woodcut: spe abo 
the ilbemrations by Viedimar MM. Kemnashevich, IS, and Niches K. 
Rocrch (wo was later to become famous for his paintings of the Himalaya, 
Tibet, ond Mongolia, and his yogic newckings), 1910, in Sihagka v Rosner, S. 
Petersivung: Coadarinenavi Russkis Murei, 2001, (4 pl. 149 aad 162 pl, 
13h, 
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The heroic character of the ylina, a3 well aa the 
presence in it of social motifs (the peasant Ilyas clash 
with the prince and the boyars), are entirely clear, The 
difficulty inheres in understanding the meaning of the 
quest accomplished by "ya. In this contest the image 
of the Nightingale-Robber is of fundamental interest. 
This image is contradictory and, im many respects, 
enigmatic. The Nightingales outward appearance is not 
revealed in the balladic variants: there are beth 
monstrous and wholly human features. It is apparent 
that in the history of the epos this form is a transitional 
one benween monstrous foes whe belong to another 
world and the historical enemies of the Kievan state, 
Nor is the character of the actions of the Nightingale 
atogether clears he ia nelther oppressor nor 
eonqueror...."** 


One hopes to resolve the contradiction sensed in the latter 
remarks by showing that the story is a magical historiola, with 
its roots in Indosdranian mythology, that was recast in the terms 
of a martial quest. V. Ya. Propp also finds that the tale fails, 
strangely, to conform fully to earlier or later types, and regards 
it as a degenerated and therefore late form of the folktale type of 
the heroic quest invelving a batth with a monster—ihe type to 
which the Drachenkampy. or battle with a dragon, belongs—and 
argues: 


V nari epodd nastayor moment, kogda geroichernbaya 
stivatka 3 chudevishchem whe me mozket polnost’ ya 
adovietvert!’ Ehadozhentwenaye faprosy sarada, 
Shivetka s takega reda chudovithcharal aachinaer 
teryat"” awot perdichestii kAarakter. Ona nachinaet 
priobretot’ khoraker avantyurne-qanimatel nyt, imenao 
eto nob! yudaetrya v byline o Solov'e-racboinike, 


2 pusiiov, 482. 
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In the development of epic the moment comes when 
the heroic combat with a monsier is already unable 
entirely to satisfy the aesthetbe prerequisites of the folk. 
Combat with monwers of this kind begins to lose its 
heroic character. It begins to acquire an adventurous 
and entertaining character, Precisely this is observed in 
the byling about the Nightingale-Robber.** 


Some objections may be raised ti Propp’s thesis. First, 
variation of the quest narrative does not necessarily imply a 
linear process of degeneration. It is equally possible for the 
existing themes of the quest and the combat with a monster to be 
employed in other, synchronic types of narrative. In anather 
context, I have argued that the Gnostic Hymn of the Peart is a 
pocm intended to preach Manichaeism that employs the themes 
of quest and dragon-combat while reversing the heroic and 
social values implicit in these, with the aim of surprising the 
conventional expectations of an audience. The Gnostic text is 
thus a deliberate fusion of two different genres and views of life: 
the written religious treatise or serovon and anti-cosmic mood of 
the Manichacans, and the oral epic and life-affirming heroic 
quest’ In the case of the tale of Il"ya Muromets and the 
Nightingale-Robber, it seems to me we are dealing with a 
magical narrative that possessed from the beginning some 
aspects of the heroic tale; but as the story was absorbed into 
Russian folk culture, these heroic features became most 
pronounced, conditioned by the environments of the genres of 
shark and dylina that received it, Propp apeaks of a process of 
degeneration; yet surely one must consider the antiquity of this 
very tale, relative to others in which that supposed process of 
degeneration has not occurred, 

One might, therefore, compare more usefully the Russian 
tale to the Armenian spell and Mongolian sharnmanistic chant 
discussed earlier, The visit of the two strangers to Ei" ya's home, 


™ Propp, 243, 


*"7.R. Russell, “The Epic of the Pearl,” Reann 28 (2002), 29-100; npr. AIS, 1261- 
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and their blessing of healing by way of thanks for bis parents’ 
hospitality, should remind one imovediately of the visit of the 
three stringers io the welcoming abode of the patriarch 
Abraham. The three are angels; and in Christian exegesis they 
prefigure the Holy Trinity. One of the most famous Russian 
icons, the ‘Old Testament Triaity of Andrei Rublyoy, depicts 
them seated at table. It is also relevant that in the story of the 
pursuit and capture of the child-stealing witch Lilith reproduced 
in talismans ageing! childbed fever in Byzantium, Anmenia, 
Russia, the Jewish Diaspora, and elsewhere, three armed angels 
chase the demoness, [ya's quest takes place on Easter: one 
recalls that the Armenian spell discussed above is part of a ritual 
of healing to be performed on Friday [arbor], This is an unlucky 
day because of what is cuphemistically called “Good” Friday, 
the day of Christ's crucifixion: and on it supernatural forces of 
evil are least constrained, requiring therefore the exercise of the 
most poent magic.” [l"ya's Paschal vow not to fight or shed 
blowd may have to do, then, with magic: on this marked day he 
must employ other powers to overcome his uncanny foe, 

lt is also possible that the substrate was mot wholly o 
borrowing from the Mongolian refraction of an Indo-lranian 
text, but partook also of an ancient native tradition—a pagan 
Slavonic nanrative closely cognate to, rather than merely 
derivative from, the Indo-[ranian material. In such a case, if 
indead some of moat of the material reshaped as a ballad came 
from an ultimate Indo-[ranian source through an intermediary 


8 re, urbar derives from Hebeew ‘arvit, “evening (xervice)”, Le,, ‘enn 
Shobhar, the eve of the Sabbath, Aven, preserves the later word, ten, for 
Salurday: dabal—Sundy bear the Greck mame Arial, Arm, Kiraiti, it., 
“the Lord's day". When | was a student of Armenian at Colembia College. 
my instructor, Dr. (now the Very Rev.) Krikor WH. Makesoedion, who hed 
studaed a2 the Armenian semisury in Jerusalem, released chore prices goa 
drunk ont Goted Friday: white other warned’ Bim thal God would pee aed 
puniak him, he retorted an all seriousness that this was the oot day a porn 
migks sin with impunity, since God was—temporarily—dead. Such beliefs 
are net uncommon in Chravendom! mayen, pracinonen of black 
magic im the larger content of the Afro-Cuban religion of Santeria, nowreh 
their agangas, or skull-vessels, with the fresh blood of animal sacrifices om 
Fricta ys. 
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Tatar-Miongol tranamission, it would have found a ready-made 
niche in the kindred mythological conceptions of the Sava 
themselves. The propleet Elijah (Rus. [l'ya) is considered to have 
assumed in Christianized Russian folk belief the functions and 
personality of the pagan thunder-god Perun, The prophet, whom 
people invoke for rain, i imagined nding across the sky in a 
fiery chanot (flying without wingsT), smiting with his 
thunderbolis unclean forces, Perun, who lived atop the world- 
tree, was beliewed to struggle with the senpent- being Valos, who 
lived at the tree's hag: Volos was a chthonic deity, the guardian 
of cattle and ofher wealth. He presided over oaths, and was a 
god of the dead.” In a precursor of the dylina, then, the roles 
would in the drama have been diatibosed thus: A human Elijah 
comes to a bird-like Perun and by his divinely-granted prophetic 
verbal power forces the latter to serve him and fight Volos 
rather than harm mankind. This pattern would conform to the 
Armenian and Mongolian types, (hough the latter peo mention 
vitaps and agar for the Garwda to kill, whereas in the Russian 
text the Nightingale-Robber becomes only [ya's servant, 

If we deal with a magical text from which armed force is 
exchuied, what, then, of the notable interlude at Chemigov? 
Ilya fights a whele war there, In the scheme of a heroic quest, 
this episode is necessary: the overgrown and impassable siraight 
road from Murom to Kiev, a line bisecting the heart of Rus’, is 
blocked by both human and supematural foes. and a proper hero 
must confrom and conquer both. He és also, as we have seen, 
tempted at Chernigov to become a voevoda—an office that a 
Prince. not o knight, generally held—which would require 
abandoning both his sacred choice of the calling of a knight- 
errant and bis vow to go directly to Kiev and to offer fealty to 
Prince Vladimir, Note that wealth was an ophon at the moment 
of his choice: and in the episode at Kutuzovo this temptation, 
offered by a dowen soloveichity, is alo successfully tu aide. 
As students of the tale have long age noticed, Il'ya experiences 
the standard Indo-European tried of obstachkes or adventures on 


See Linda J. Tranits, Faosion Polk Betie’, Armonk. WY: MLE. Sharpe, 1990, 
2-3) citing ¥.¥. Evamow and WN. Toporow. 
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his way. | might add that one has to do with religious matters 
ithe supermatural Sealever-rachort); one, with nobility (the 
office of warvade); and one, with possessions and food (ite 
Selever-rathoinik's sons), Priests, warriors, herdsmen: this is the 
standard tripartite division of the ancient Indo-European castes 
of classes, the mixing of which [l"ya quite traditionally wishes at 
all costs to avoid. It has been argued whether the batile for 
Chernigov i an interpolation, a later addition, bur this 
SOnMrEcton OF the matter misses the penot, [ft 1s an organic 
component of a standard heroic quest narrative; and even if it 
contradicts U"ya's determined wow not to use weapons or draw 
Hood (9 vow he breaks thrice), it has to be there. The story 
consists of two overlapping genres, heroic epic and magical tale, 
and if (he encounler necessitates some inconsistency, that is 
nothing too grave in literature. 

For [ya doea not kill the Nightingale in combat, though he 
shoots it and will Kill it later on: in confronting what ta an Lr- 
tale would hive been a supematural adversary to be overcome 
only by magical means, he keeps his vow. Though variants of 
the story differ in describing the manner in which [l'ya 
vanguishes the Nightingale, and all imply some violence, the 
point seems to be that the battle is o mental one: when the 
Nightingale whistles and terrifies I'ya's horse, the knight keeps 
his wits about him and calms his steed, too, That makes sense if 
the substratum is a spell or shamanic song: one must deploy 
spiritual power to contre an atherworld opponent. In the case 
of the Song of the Peor!, the young Panhian prince defeats the 
dragon, not with a sword, but by “Magian” chanting—i.e., the 
recitation of spells or mantras. The Mongolian shamaness in ber 
S002 Manages to enter, thanks to her office and gift, the land of 
death where she can gain access fo the powers of the Garuda, 
scated on his tree. The angels and archangels, when they mect 
the headless caghe, Mother Wf All Evils, on its beanchless and 
bottomless tree at the center of the universe, rely upon the 
diverse spiritual powers of Jesus Christ to force it to use its 
power againat dragons and other very big, poisonous snakes 
(vileps, sagas!) rather than men, Correspondingly, Iya does nat 
kill the Nightingale; he defeats it and becomes its master, Its 
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whistle is mow at his service; he, at Prince Viadimir's-—and its 
powers ane thus tured to good and baly ends. 

A TalareMongol source has long been surmised for the 
byling: it seems that a shamanic song of the kind we have 
examined above would be the best candidate. The ballad ik a 
third way the story can be told of how to make a large, powerful 
bird endowed with human speech and uncanny song use its 
pewers to help mankind. I have proposed an Indo-Iranian 
source for the ro mamrative apell and suggested a| path of 
transmission from Sogdia to Mongolia, and from Parthia to 
Armenia. In both cases the host cultures accommodated the 
material within existing genres and systems of belief, altering it 
accordingly. The same thing seems to have happened in 
transmission of the tale from Mongolia to Rus’: it was partially 
reshaped in accordance with the Christian heroic epic form 
where it found reception. As we have noted above, the actual 
appearance Of the Nightingale-Robber remains a point of 
ambiguity, and perhaps this must be so, since although eagles 
can cary off rams, babies, and even, in one case, a fetching 
Phrygian tecnager named Ganymede who was tending his flack 
when #eus, por andra te fthedn te, decided to enjoy 
recreation instead of procreation for a bit, nightingales do not 
get all that big. A Garuda-size nightingale would look decidedly 
ungainly to a rose, Why the apparent substitution’? 


THE SONG OF IGOR'S CAMPAION AND ITs DISCONTENTS 


The Russian word for nightingale, as we have seen, is 
iofovel, a word displaying the usual East Slavic lengthening 
(maloko “milk” instead of mifeko, ete), The Old Church 
Slavonic form is, accordingly, sfavil, “Nachktigell, [(Gk.) addin”, 
a word which Wasmer undertands to refer to a color, 
“gelblicherau™, from & base *solv, He adds, “Den berlichtigen 
Solovei-razboinik der russ. Volksdichtung wollte 0. Mollerts mit 
einem machtigen Mordwinen (17 Jhdt.) bei N.-Movgond 
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identifizieren.”™ Wasmer and subsequent investigators, 
including Keenan, regard the derivation of the word for 
nightingale from the same bose as sfove and sive 05 
Volizenaaloee, andl there is little doubt they are right. Recent 
scholarship has put forth the suggestion that another base, 
meaning to hop or jump, might be the origin of aslevel. 

As to the discussion of the byling, greater misgiving must be 
expressed. While it is possible that the tale of Tl"ya Muromess 
and the Wightingale-Robber might have reminded some 
Russians of a particularly ovorbid Mordvin (the name has been 
thought to be Iranian, from a form related to Pers. mard-bher, 
“man-tater”), the tale was already in ¢ximence early in the 17th 
century; andl it seems to this writer special pleading to relocate 
the Nightingale-Robber from his comfonable perch somewhere 
beaween Chermigoy and Kiev all the way back, eat of Moscow, 
to Nizhnii Novgorod and to force what is evidently at tts root a 
supematural tale into the procrustean bed of an eminenily 
forgettable historical incident. Vasmer in his entry on the 
nightingale has oohing approving to say of the hugely 
important literary and semantic connection of savillselavel to 
speech amd fame. Though he was oot, stricily speaking, 
obligated to do so by the exigencies of linguistic examination, 
the omission is trowbling: ancient Russian literature has 
explicily linked slavif to slova, everywhere and always, and 
never lo "Gelioheraniichbert. 

In recent decodes historians of scholarship have devoted 
cfitical scrutiny to the role deeply ingrained prejudices can play 
in the study of other cultures than one's own. This ia a 
legitimate undertaking, though writers pursuing a disingenucus 
political agenda of their own have abused the exercise. Westem 
Christian students of the Arab and Islamic world may have 
expressed bias, but very often it was explicable, even justifiable, 
on the grounds of the behavior of Islamic states towards both 


"Max Vasmer, Reasicher Biymologisches Warterback, Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter Universiiinveriag. 1953, 0, 600-091, Keeaan, 217 n, 300, epoets the 
etymology of slaviiiovovel from sla. “hear, as mistaken, but, aa will be 
seen below, recognizes the immense poctic importance of seach an 
aerpeeiation of the ‘bird's same. 
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Christian subjects and European countries." Fut might one 
sugecst that in the case of German study of the Slava, we 
encounter o leas ambiguous pattern of acholarship at the service 
of political malfeasance? German scholars, who have led the 
way in Slavonic as in other branches of philology, have 
exercised comsderable ingenuity to derive the term Stay, not 
from the base cited above that produced siove, slave, but from 
ailaves “slave” (or even more denseaning bases still). Though 
there is no evidence any slevyanin ever meant by thus 
designating bimself that he was a momiek, as if were, they 
propose this partly on the grounds that Slavs formed a 
considerable part of the human cargo of the Pontic slave- trade, 
from the Byzantine age down through the Cttoman period.” 


"Tr have im mind the egregiogs Orieraafiom of the ime Edward Said, a scholar 
af modern European literacure with mo professional training in Oriental 
studies Said proposed that European scholarship on the Near Exu, 
beginnieg esencially in the late [8th coneury, hes been mare by on 
unjpmetifiable bias against Islam in general and against Arabs in particular. In 
a note above on the scroll provided by Prof, Hagopian of Marsoven, one 
found if necessary ta review concieely the cicumatence: of the Lumera 
death: be was merdeoed in ihe fing geeockde of melons times, which ‘we 
tarried out ostensibly in the name of Islam. The culprit was tho only Near 
Eastern political entity, hokder of the Caliphate, whose military power and 
peogmphical proximity for half a millenniem hed made it 2 eoncers ta 
Europe, ond where mimincalment of its Chriian minenties had fir decades 
earaged public opinion. One recalls that the Turks occupsed all the Christian 
lands and peoples of southesssern Europe—Oreeks, Serbaans, 

and other'—aed had attempted to take Vienna. Thal oppression culminated. 
for the Armenians, in the Genocide of 1915 noted above, im course of 
which Jone ‘Wingate’s informant, the leaned and generous Prof. 

met a hideces: death. This was mol an Ava enapire—though ia led moat 
Arabs. 1 waa Oneense Turkey. But of the Turks, and of ihe nable fear 
an dislike their political and religiom polkies inspired, and of the 
Armenian, and of a Genocide cared oui from ihe shores of the egean to 
ihe mountainoss fromtion of Iran, Saicl haa mcching to say. Armenian hiseory 
wand as o demonstration of the essential mendaciy cold 
inhemacity—of his argument. 

‘Ore mam pocalll that, not ewn a decade before the publication of Vaamer’s 
dictionary, Heidelberg wat an onthusiastic hastion—ea wee co eaher 
German onivenity—of an Meology that consigned the Slavs io the status of 
Catrmencher and exploited all the means of the philological |and other 
sciences io justify the exterminalios of the Jews ond the emale and 
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The German philologists and their followers evidently find of 
slight relevance to their investiganon the common Slavic 
designation of the Germans themselves, nemets [“domb, unable 
to speak"), The latter is obviously a term meant to contrast a 
neighbor speaking a harsh and unintelligible tongue with one's 
aniculate and glorious self. This was a well-known neighbor; 
and the closer one is to an alien neighbor, the worse the enmity. 
Thus, although Russian acquired useful words we have seen like 
the tithe Avyec" [“prince”] and the name of that title's bearer, 
Viedimir, from Germanic, Russians aleo say, Chto resnboun 
Ehoroske, nemisw omert! [What's pood fora Russian is death for 
a German,”] 

So if indeed the main thing about the nightingale that the 
carly Slavs noticed was its dmb color—a sugpestion rather 
uncom pimentary in ite irnplicarbon that the atfaved were enter 
deaf or boorish, and one which | am strongly inclined to take 
cum graag salis despite the general approbation with which this 
etymology has been recelved—then that perception sets them 
apart from nearly every other nation and language, for whom 
the nightingale, as we have seen, is pre-eminently the bind who 
sings varied somes, the bird of poetry, the bird of incantation, 
That is also the main feature of the eagle of the Armenian spell 
and the Garuda of the Mongolian shamanistic chant, and one 
suggests that this feature of powerful speech dictated the 
transformation of the bird in Russian reception into a 
fightingale. But the Armenian and Mongolian binds are also 
powerful raptors, which the nightingale decidedly is mod; so the 


(pradual extirpation of the Slavs. | is interesting thal even loday if seems de 
rigaeur in Western scholarship wo deny to the Slave an antiquiay of their own 
on the grounds thea the term Slaw i fen attested in writing alter an arbitrary 
cubed? pomt of the fifth centery AD. We know that the Finns call Russaans 
Venalaines, and ancient references to the Veoedi by Tacitus and others 
probably have co do with Slava, bet since the lamer term in not used—even 
though 1 mt skeo angecd thet i mecans “slaves” and cannot therefore have 
been am original self-designation, sivyaria as “speaking, aniiculate, famed” 
being a later misunderstanding—thea Venedi will not qualify for discussion 
of the self-evidently very ancient language group to be designated 44 Slavic. 
Tht is. a circelar angement in which the Slavs are det up bo be the hose: and 
it is impossible to suppowe that it @ wot motivated by a deep-seated 
prejudice. 
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epilhet rachoinik, meaning a robber or highwayman, would have 
been added to modify the name, (Wasmer would see it 
differently, following the Mordvinian hypothesis: “Yel. Dazu 
die Sippe von mordw. salame, ‘stchlen’, salitsa, ‘Dieb""—as 
though some eaeweric rhyming-pair involving a pun on “thiel™ 
were to be adumbrated.) Whatever the remote etymology of 
slaviilsolovei, it is at any mate entirely irrelevant fo the 
understanding of the word by Russian-speakers themselves in 
their literary culture, where if always means a bird conmected 
ker’ exobhen to the word and to glory. 

The solover is usually regarded positively. In the folktale 
Prchit yarye, “The Language of the Birds”, a merchant and his 
wife have agson, Wasilii. While they are at table, a nightingale in 
a cage keeps singing, and the merchant swears be will give his 
wealth away to anyone who can tell what the bird is saying. 
Their six-year-old son demurs, but when his parents urge him to 
speak and to conceal nothing, he tells them the bird is saying the 
day will come when his parenis will be his servants. They ore 
distressed and later that night put the sleeping Vasya in a boat 
and push it off te sea, The solovel-verichan, “Nightingale-Sage* 
(nate the compound usage, and cf. Sofowes ranboinih—J, RR.) 
excapes from its cage. Mies out to the boal, and perches om ther: 
boy's shoulder, They are rescued by a ship's captain, who 
ignores the bord"s warning, interpreted by Vasya, that they are 
about to be damaged by a squall. After the ensuing storm, 
though, the chastened mariner heeds the bird's advice to put 
into hiding to avoid twelve pirate ships, They resume their 
journey and strike anchor at Khvalynsk, where the King suffers 
from the incessant squawking of a raven and its wife. He 
promises to give the hand of bis daughter to anybody who can 
get the black birds to fly away oo he can enjoy peace and quict, 
However anyone whe accepts the challenge and fails will be 
beheaded, Vasya's nightingale explaing that the ravens are 
arguing about whether their son belongs to his mother or father, 
and have been asking alll this time for the king's judement. “To 
the father!” declares the monarch, and they fly away, The bevy is 
ennobled and richly rewarded, and in the course of bis travels 
he stopa at a howe where he is shown doe honor, But its 
inhabitants turn out fo be his parents. The nightingale’s 
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prophecy es fulfilled, the family are reconciled and Wasilii 
brings his parents to Khvalynsk, where they live happily.”’ 

The focus classicus for the complex, stressed, poetic use of 
saviiittove in Russian, though, is the Slove ¢ polkw Igoreve, 
“The Song of Igor’s Campaign” (Nabokov) or, more concisely, 
the “Igor Tale" (Keenan), In the 810 lines of the epic, the word 
Have “glory” occurs 15 times; steve “word (with all the nuances, 
when necessary, of logos, the Word—J_B-BL)", three times: and 
Haviiselovii “nightingale”, four times, There are also numerous 
proper names with the element -siav-, even Gorislavich, which 
Nabokov in his translation renders as “Malglory’:" in Prof. 
Keenan's words, “the sound of Slavic glory is heard once every 
three verses,”"" though the word Slav itself does not appear. 

One cannot discuss the Sang without some reference to the 
vexed question of its authenticity. The Song is a literary 
masterpiece that in its gorgeous strangeness and literary 
perfection stands alone in Old Slavonic, somewhat as Beownlf 
doc: in Old English, Both texts were preserved in unique 
manuscripts; but unlike the Cotton MS. containing Beowalf that 
survived conflagration and found a safe haven in the British 
Library, the manuscript of ihe Soag was lost in the great 
Moscow fire of 1812. An edition of the Slawonic text with 
translation and annotation was printed at Moscow in 180%), and a 
handwritten copy was made forthe Empress Catherine: nothing 
else survives. An agent of Count Aleksei Musin-Pushkin had 
acquired the manuscript from the archimandrite Ioil’ of the 
Spaio-VYanoslavakii monastery around 1790: it was a miscellany, 
bound together with texts of the Tale of Qouleni India, the 
Windom of Ahigar (Rus. Akir), and the Byzantine epic Dreenes 
Afritas, The Song describes the unsuccessful campaign of a 


" Marodepe recbie ahorki iz shorwike AN. Afanas'em, Moscow; 
Khuderhestvennaya literacura, 1978, 196-15. This beautiful volurse, which 
hat afford’ chi winter many happy hoe of bedtime peadiag, waa ihe 
pererces gift of my dear friend Obena Frxdonom Nikol'tkaya. whose 
wonderfal hotpitality | have enjoyed year after year in St. Petershearg. It is a 
Pleasure to record here my gratitude io ber. 

™ piwbokav, 102. 

= Keenan, 216 
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prince of Kievan Rus’, Igor’, in the spring of 1185 agaist the 
Polovisy (or Cumans): Bilbo Baggins might have called the 
porm “Almost to the Deon and back again.” Over the years, 
various scholars have seught to demonstrate that the Song was a 
forgery and no such manuscripé ever existed, This was a period, 
after all, when enlightened Europeans were sedulously 
discovering for their nations native heroic epics whose antiquity 
and substance might release them from a cultural and spiritual 
fealty to the Greek and Roman traditions, or the Bible. 1 was the 
time of James Macpherson’s bestseller, Ortian. Moar recently, 
Prof, Keenan has argued that the gifted scholar and pan-Slavic 
patriot Josef Dombroveky, a contemporary of Musin-Pushkin's, 
sitched the Song together, dipping frequenely inte the waters of 
the Zadonshchine (“What happened beyond the Don"), a much 
later work of far less literary merit. That would mot make the 
Moravian savant an otter falsifier, at least not by the somewhat 
flexible standards of scholarship and onginality of the age: the 
Kaleveala, too, if more a compilation by Lonnrit (183545) of 
various sources than a long and continuous original vext, [i is 
now accepted by many researchers that much of Ors, to 
which a decidedly unromantic mist of disrepute and scandal 
clung from the time that Samuel Johoson loudly denounced the 
work a: a forgery, was possibly genuine material that 
Macpherson assembled and published. albeit indulging in 
generous authorial liberties. 

The other contents of the miscellany that ostensibly 
contained also the lost manuscript of the Seng seem jto me to 
present the grounds of an argument for its authenticity, There is 
a meédiseval Antenian miscellany to which the printing 
tradition generally assigns the tithe of its most popular 
component, 2euy pla Eeleli, the “Tale of the! City of 
Bronze", an edifying adventure story most likely of Buddhist 
origin that was transmitted to the Near East and became an 
episode in the Thowand and One Nights. The Armenian 
manuscripts, followed by printed books (the last of the latter in 
Classical Armenian was published in the latter half ofjthe 19th 
century; translations inte ihe modem Western diakect continued 
into the 20th), situate the Tale amidst other stories of edification 
and entertainment, notably the Wisdom of Ahiger, which was, of 
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course, aloo included amongat apocryphal texts of the Bible 
fram very early times. The Armenians of mediaeval times (and 
later) enjoyed stories about distant India and heroic narratives— 
the Alexander Romance and their own Sasun epic, Though the 
Aknitic cycle was not translated into Armenian, it took shape in 
the region of Melitene (modern Malatya), on the Euphrates 
border of Armenia: and various characters, scenes, and themes 
in the Byzantine epic are of local, Armenian origin. It ig certain 
that Josef Dombroveky, Musin-Pushkin, the latter's buyer, and 
the needy arnchimanddtrite Toil’ were innocent of Anmenology in 
general and of the character and contents of mediaeval 
Armenian compilathons for inairection and enjoyment in 
particular, but the volume that included the lost manuscript of 
the Seng fits admirably into a kindred tradition of the 
compilation in manuscript miscellanies of edifying and 
entertaining texts that the Armenian evidence parallels and 
corrobomtes gros modo, 

Then there are the Ossianisma that have been noted in the 
Seng. Do these tead to cast doubt upon, or buttress, claims of 
authenticity? Nabokov writes, “Throughout the Song there 
eccur here and there a few poetical formolas strikingly 
resembling those in Macpherson's Ossian. | discuss them in my 
Commentary. Paradoxically, these coincidences tend to prove 
not that a Russian of the cighteenth century emulated 
Macpherson, but that Macpherson's concoction does contain 
after all seraps derived from authentic ancient poems." This 
prescient comment anticipates the e-evnluntion of 
Macpherson's work in recent scholarship; and the several 
references in the Commemary are, accordingly, not (or not just) 
a tease intended to keep the reader wondering whether the Song 
is genuine or not. Nabokov was, a a poet and writer as well as a 
literary scholar, interested in the enormous impact of Oenan on 
Russian literature itself.” His attention to Ossianisms is thus 


4 Mabokor, 12. 

*v¥ulD, Levin, ed., Genin (Akaderniya Nauk $558, Literaternye Pamyatniki), 
Leningrad: Nauka, 1953, contains a Poussian tr. of Macpherson os well a a 
bage section of Russian prose and poeory on Ossianic themes by writers 
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ing hing Karsmtin, Meluravioy, Dervhavia, Pokerhacy, Gilbrilca, iebovalky, 
and Foichefbecker. Even if. as Mabobow argues faarly, Russians in the lag 
18th and early 19th centuries generally did not know Engle’ welll coough to 
read Qian in the original, che impact of the work wae instant, profound, 
and long-lasting. Pushkia in hl Lede pears and later, retold and imitated 
nat api obarotndeypemareglaimgl actors lepitrinidhngciahare 4g splint 
heme, spanning a contury amd ilusirating different coacerns, 

strives for romantic imapiration by kald-imagined snocural celia eal’ 
fact part-Soottich) Gumilyov in the midst of modern decadence irwokes the 
Clarity of a heroic paar. Mandelum offers a more sebile meditation om 


literary gurkenticity and heritage, 


MMibbeil Yow 'iich Lermonov 
Ossian 's Tovenls 


Beneath che veil af feng, 

Inthe plains below a stonmy sky 
Sands the tomb of Ossian 

in the hills of Scotland mine, 
Thitter Mies my wlunilseri ng apart 

To breathe deeply of its native gale 
And from the grave sunk im cdlivice 
Again to give life to my sow, (1830) 


Nibeole Gueilyor 
Onno 


Heavy, leaden cloud scudded “crows the aky, 

The menn incarnadioe, as if a fatal wound, among ther. 
Cochvalain the strong. champion of green Erin, 

Feil af the sword airoke of Svaran, the king of Ocean, 


Ominously sobbed old sybil's imprecations 

The sea. churned to foam, rose end fell, 

And Swaran, in ecouric siorm of jebiletion 

Met Fingal, the loed of the waste land. berg. of heros. 


They joes in fight and slip om bedewetd boulders, 
Breaking each other's mighty, eine aoulders, 
Anal! besa the: tadings. of the kecning, wis 

(Of the great bathe of ebe plain in mighty serra. 


When | tire of embraces aad caressing words, 

When [tire of quotidian affacrs and choughts, 

1 hear the ait strceoble with their mighty curses; 
Tece the heroes on the hilltop grim and full of anger. (107) 
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airaighiforward and proper. Prof. Recnan, defending vigorously 
his blopely thesis, takes to task his adversaries. This is 
understandable: there is alot of knock down, drag out writing in 
a field where the stakes are high and emotions are strong. And 
Rececnan's is an encyclopacdic work of consummate scholarship, 
He suggests that “the most imaginative practitioners” in mibem 
times of the study of the Song “to the end (almost universally) of 
affirming its [2th-century authenticity” are Roman Jakobsen 
and Nabokov, But he observes also thot the latter “eventually 
took (as be so offen did) a dodging, ambiguous Hance on the 
matter of authenticity (“we shall have to cope with cene 
doubt..")-" Keenan is oo less generous about the literery quality 
of Nabokov's tranglation, which he calla “precious”. By thie 
logic, if you accept the authenticity of the text then that is 
because this was a predetermined position, not one arrived at by 
scholarly investigation—since thal can lead only to Keenan's 
lonely assertion that the Song is a forgery. Hut if you find the 
text to be authentic. yet decline to make a dogmatic assertion to 


| have not heard the inks of Ossian, 

| howe not dimen the amcient wine 

Why then do | perceive the bhegdied moon of Scotland 
And dhe batthe pain? 


Amd in a silences omieras | sea 
The martes roll of harp aad raven called. 
Aund in thee moonlight clansmen’s 
‘Wied driven tartans flicker, curl. 


[have received the charmed inhenmace 
OW foecign aongiters’ enigracery dreams: 
‘Our cwn heritage, our boring nmeighbon— 
We're hong, unahaskediy comtem prucas of these. 


And perhaps this i. mot the only treasure 
‘That. ckipping grandsons, to their sons will go, 
Aun egain o skal will shape another's epic 
As pronowece it aa his own, (1904) 

4 Keenan, 137, 134 0 2 and 189 m. 303. 
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that ¢ffect, allowing that you may be wrong, or at least that the 
text as we have received it may contain interpolations or 
alterations in transmission (a condition mot unheard of im the 
history of ancient manuscripts), then that is a “dodge”, Keenan 
does not apecify other places where the great, scrupulous, and 
fastidiously honest scholar Nabokov wea “often” a dodger, 
Keenan cites Nabokov's comparison of passages in the Song to 
Oran, whihout, however, noting Nabokov's suggesthon in bis 
Introduction, cited above, that such similarities may tend to 
support the authenticity of the Caledonian poem. So Nabokov's 
references are meant to imply the opposite of the conclusion 
towards which Keenan tends, and in support of which he cites 
them. The characterization of Nabokov's style as “precious” 
(one might as well call Keenan"s turgid—bar what for?) 
doubtless disturba the imevortal shade of one of the greatest 
writers of Russia and America as much a3 the buzzing of a gnat 
af the tail of an elephant. Yet one has oo doubt that, were 
Viadimir Vladimirovich among us to reply to these 
diaparagements at be did to Edmund Wilson’s ill-considered 
critique of his much longer translation and commentary on 
Pushkin'’s Eugene Gnegia, he would mete out to the hapless 
BAVANE aapectacular and condign public hormewhipping in peint. 
If he thoughe it worth the trouble. 


THE BARD BOYAN, SOUIRRELS, AND NIGHTINGALES 


The unknown narrator of the Sevag refers several times to the 
older bard Boyan: 


Boyor bo verichil, aniche bom Ehotpashe pesn' tveriti, fe 
rotemaceive mya itv po deere, seryn wv" Thom per zemlt, 
shizym orlom pod oblaky, 


O Bovene, soleviya storage vremeni! Alby ty sia pl''by 
whchekotal, skacka, slaviyw, po mylene drevu, letaya 


umom pod oblaky, sviveya savy oba poly rego vremeni, 
nishoha v dope Trove chres poly ma gory... 
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For be, vatic Boyan,’ if he wished to make a laud for 
one, ranged in thought! [like the nightingale) over the 
tree! like the gray wolf! across land: like the smoky 
eaebe! wp to the clowds. 


0 Boyan, nightingale! of the times of old!) If you were to 
till [your praise off tex woops whilr hopping. 
nightingale, over the tee of thought)! [if you were] 
fying in mind! up to the clouds: [if] weaving pacans 
around fhese ures [yor were] roving the Troyan 
Trail /across fields onto hills..." 


Nabokov in his Commentary motes: 


[a thought over the tree: mili pe drev. This has tamed 
the scholarship and  artfulness of numerous 
commentators. At least two species of squirrel (evolved 
from fais’, mouse) have been made to perform in the 
branches of this metaphor. But apart from the fact that the 
same image in another form oocurs ... and that a genuine 
squirrel is properly named dele at [line] 349, it seems 
clear that the Jogical or clerical lacuna here between 
“thought” and “wee” should be filled with sierviem (“in the 
guise of a nightingale’), thus completing the triple 
formula... 


The commentators include the dean of the Russian 
Symbolists, Wyacheslay Ivanov, whose St. Petersburg “Bashnya” 
(“The Tower"] was a meeting place of the literati of the capital. 
On 25 December 1916 he wrote Zompthlen'e Bayan 
(("Bayan's [sic] Conception”), tr. by JR. Russell from the 1995 
edition, ser. Novayr Biblioneka Poera, St. Petersburg): 


 sabolbew, M32. 
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Ta 3.M. Gorodetsky 


Grandons, do you hold fas 

The patrimonial teachings 

Of ihe swans” nobbe order? 

Have you oot forgedten 

The singing of Baysn 

Famed fron the forefather 

Co the youngest bribe 

En the Lave of ancient time? 

Have you kept the intonement’s enchantment? 
Like a squirtel, along the branches 

Of the workd tree, 

Bayan’s conception 

Plays and hides 

Prom the roots to the onwn, 

Acad frightens and delights. 

[rmagine—and he's there. Look— he's here! 
Who will chase alter the sage? Who will guess where be is? 
Where inthe blink of aneye will be be? 
There ts for him no-space, no time, 

Now all of hin beans 

Down over the well's deep— 

He falls 

As ifentering the ground, 

And now he'll be buried... 

Bua just look up! Who is hanging in the height 
And swings? 

Thos flows the mage, like a squirrel, on the tree... 


And the oak"s branches drowse, 

Through them spread the bluc-gray clouds, 
And a shifting canopy in star-hoe 

Of the highest heavens grew. 

And the oak's roots ane strong: 

Their subterancan tendrils sleep, 


And downward prow io heavens deep, 
And with leawes of stars i heir forest crowned. 
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(Variant: limes 33-34: “Their subterranean branches 
straining! Grow deep to the subterranean skies.) 


Tvanov's pocm is a world-tree, like that of the Ganada, or of 
Perun, though | suspect its proximate source is the Norse 
Yeedrasit: the squirrel in it plays hide and seek, This reminds 
one immediately of “Hide and Seek", a well-known painting in 
the Museum of Modem Art, New York, by the Russian émigré 
antist Pavel Tchelitchew, whom Nabokow knew, rather disliked, 
and parodied mildly in a play.” The painting conceals various 
creatures and symbols, including one Nabokoy would have 
liked and noticed—a butterfly—amongst the infinite branches 
and twigs of a workd-tree, where a lite girl plays. Russians like 
squirrels: a papular chocolate confection is called Beleckka, 
“Lith: Squirrel"; and a few years ago | was handed a Mier 
outside the Piomerskaya metro station in St, Petersburg 
advertising the services of o stomatological clinic whose 
silfled customers enjoyed the gnawing abilities of a bright- 
eyed, bushy-tailed squirrel. I think Nabokov was reluctant to 
part with the creature, though critical evaluation of the text of 
the Song demanded he do oo, Instead, the squirrel makes a leap 
from the branches of Kievan Rus" to upstate New York: in the 
novel Praia, a squirrel] appears at moments wher wear death or 
sharp memory bring the academic émigré hero close to 
Nabokov's potitoronnad’—the Oherworldld—where beloved 


Tcheliichew (ie, Rus. Chelishchev) was flamboyantly gay. Though 
Nabokov was personally averse to homosexuality, his pay brother, strand 
in occupied Paris, wee murdered bby the Nazis for bis orientation. Nabokow's 
father, who died protecting w friead From a right-wing asgassin’s ballet, had 
boatht bo deeriminalise homemclay in Rie: oo Boe peer of fay 
people and support for cheer right: wai at coicctial a component of 
Nubokor's creed os oo Fussim liberal m was he vidlent anid 
gacompromising deiesiuaion of ant-Semiticon im any form. He was a firm 
wapporter of che Stan of lsracl, The idea of Bomodexualiry as seul 
iavenion was weeful in the construction of am cutider im a world of 
reverak and miinnor, ms we shall see presently in the discussion of hie novel 
Pode Fire, 
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faces from a lost Russia are restored.*' One, indeed, is Pain's 
first love, Mira Belochkina [Little Squirrel], a Jewish woman 
murdered by the Nazis. So, squirrels hopping about, appearing 
and hiding on the world tree bring one a glimpee of meaning 
fram beyond the barrier of existence. Nabokov plays more 
complex games here, As Genmadi Barablarlo notes in his 
learned commentary on Pain, citing Peter Lubin’s study 
“Kickshaws and Mothey" among olhers, Nabokoy believed that 
Cendrilion’s “pantoufle de verre” [Cinderella's glass slipper] 
was not of glass. but of var, squirrel fur, cf. Rus. veverioa. The 
motif preoccupied Nabokov, for it recurs from the beginning to 
the end of his American period: in Bend Sinister (“a girl's tiny 
slipper trimmed with moth-eaten squirrel fur"), Lolita (“her eyes 
were vair"), and Ade (“miniver-trimmed slipper”), Bur he also 
finds a crucial use for the Cinderella glass that the imape of the 
squirrel (with its references to Cinderella's slippers of aquirrel- 
fur) replaces in the novel, . 

Prin's wife Liza, a cheap soul who writes vulgar poems,” 
has left him for a blowhard German (of course, given the 
author's aversions) aplly named Wind, a psychiatrist (Nabokov 
hated Freud). [t is not clear how much of Poin there is to the 
son, Victor, who visits him from school. Outwardly the meeting 
is not successful: Victor is not hungry and does mot care for the 
soccer ball Poin offers him. But the two dream the same thing: 
and Later on Victor sends Prin an aquamarine punchbow! whose 
beauty is a certain revelation to Poin of the profundity and 
beauty of the boy's soul, and of his love. On the night Poin, at 
last confident of the security of his teaching post at! Waindell 
College, holds a housewarming party, bis guests admire the 
Punchbowl As they are departing, Pnin’s chairman of 
department (a German, again), tells the Russian he jis sot to 
receive tenure—home and job are all low. Prin goes into his 


"Vern Nabokov insisted that potmateronnoar” waa the key to het husband's 
aeteiry and philosophy, see Viedimie E. Alexandror's superb 
Nabohor's Gherwortd, Princeton, MJ.; Primcetoa University Press, 1401, 

"" Disbolically funny, obscene parodies of the early Akhmatova Lydia 
Chukowlaya reports that these offended and infuriated the great poetess. 
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empy, empty hoote to clean up, remembering t make a plate 
of scraps for a neighborhood dog, for o human's misfortune 
should not deprive an animal of pleasure.’ While washing up, 
Poin bets fall a heavy nutcracker in the soapy water, there is a 
sound of shattering glass, and for an agonizing moment the hero 
thinks be has broken Victor's gift. At that monvent, the narrator 
tells ws, be looked wery old. But the bowl—and love, and 
meaning, and the texture of Poin’s identity—is unbroken, 
whole, and true 

Nabokov, a we have geen from his comment on the Song 
and his novel Prin, could not bear to part with a squirrel who 
was not there, How much more, then, would he have had to say 
about a nightingale who was. But as is usual with Nabokov, the 
fond reader is invited to play a game of hide-and-seek to find 
out what it is, The first point to be made is that Nabokew was 


“This small detail, im the coment of the episode, is sot only as heartbreaking 
(Ruin serdtierccdingywolches, “repping the hean violently to sheds", puts 
it better) in its perfect placement and anigiy aa the death of Asma Karenina. 
TE it the grea! vindication of Naboken as 4 atonnly moral writer in the great 
Russian tradition of Pushkin and Tolstoy, and the ultimate refutation of 
those who regard Nobokow os 8 post-modern cynic playing briitle 
intellectual games. Games there are—teet they ate fer reall Tt i mee hard i 
‘find other assertions of a deeply felt and responsible decency in the writer's 
cco Ghat is more esionishing is the failure of those who find Nabokow 
facilely clever, i perceive hem. Consicker Nubokow's angry advocacy of 
the kied Gregor Samsa, in hie lecture on MetomorpSons and later i Serong 
Onision Vladimir Viedioirovich cow Oregor's Family a: proto-Mane, and 
went to sonbe lengiha to prove that the hero hed been dansformed, mot into a 
cockroach, but into a pleasanily roly-poly beetle. bf he'd discovered his 
wings, be could have Down ost the window, to coll around kappaly itt Oe 
company of other beeiles—like Cincinnatus, im Iaviiaiion i a | 
who.at the end walks away from the dystopia of the movel, to: find others 
like bimecll! (Nabokew apparently read German qeite well, thongs of 
course bo averted that he barely lopow the Language.) OF eotios Hursbert's 
admission, at the center of Lolita, that he had left a trail of slime across 
dreamy, (esting America. Who could possibly read this aed consider the 
fovel amoral or obeceae? Ia the case of Prt ome notes, however, that the 
author was propared eo ket “my poor Pris” dio—hia friends al The Aiew 
Forker protested, and Nabokov heeded them. He passed the test, and mone: 
Paks jap novels, to Become a happy, tenured profesor beyond amyome's 
capacity to hanm, 
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acutely sensible of the brevity of the masterpiece under study: in 
his introduction, he motes that the Soag “consists|\of 14,175 
levers or about 2550 words", which he has divided imo B60 
lines. The notes in the Commentary are generally very focused, 
and deal with a line or two. But on p. 92, quite unobtrasively, 
the translator inserts a relatively short note—on lines |1-70! That 
is quite a large chunk of the text: it looks like Nabokovian 
humer, hiding something of serious significance, Here is the 
nee; 


1-70. Under the pretext of trying to decide what style to 
adopt, the old. involved, grandiloquent style of Boyan, or 
something more in keeping with a contemporaneous 
subject— the would-be singer of Igor's campaign asks 
himself how would Boyan have begun, invents examples 
of Boyan's political idiom (63-70), a5 if to see bow they 
fit recent ewents, toys with them, rejects thern—bue in the 
meantime he has craftily and successfully fashioned of 
them the beginning of his atery. Thus, in his Parmyarmit 
[The Monument), Pushkin in (836 parodied a poem by 
his predecessor Derzhavin (1743-1816) on a Horatian 
theme [“Exegi monamentum..."), in order to smuggle in 
his own secret aspirations, his own secred pride, under the 
cloak of high mummery. 


This is Derzhavin's poem of 1795, in my translation: 


T raised to myself a monument wondrous and eternal. 
It is harder than the metals and o"ertops the pyramids: 
Neither whirlwind nor swift lightning will break it, 
And! the flight of time will not cause it to crumble. 
So!— I will not altogether die, but a large part of me, 
Escaping decay, will be alive after my death, 


And my glory [Rus.: ave] will grow, not fade away 
As long as the world esteems the Slavic race, 


Rumor [Rus.: shh) of me will spread from White Sea 
Waters to the Black; ‘ 
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Where Volga, Don, Neva flow; from Ripheus, flows Ural: 
Amidst numberless peoples every one will recall 
How | arrived at fame from obscurity because 


In light Russian verse first 1 wae to dare 
Adventise Felice's moral graces, 

la heartfelt simplicity to converse of God 
And with a grin ta tell the truth to Tsars. 


0 Muse! Take pride in service justly carned, 

Whe scoms you—treal them with comempt yoursell, 
And with casual and unhurried hand 

Crown your brow with immortal dawn, 


Here is Pushkin's Exegi monumentum, written in 1836, one 


year before the poet's death. I have italicized lines where the 
Russian is identical, or nearly so, to Derzhavin's. 


7 Aave erected for myself a monwment not halt with hands: 
To it the people's path will not be overgrown wilh grass, 
Higher has it reared its unquiet head 

Than the pillar of Alexander, 


No, [shall mot altogether die: my soul in intimate lyric 

Will outlive my ashes and escape decay, 

And glorted [Rus.: sfaven) shall 1 be, os long os im this 
subunar world 

Even a single poet yet shall live. 


Rumer [Rugs sk§) of me shall traverse great Rus" entire; 
And every tongue existing there, me acclaim: 

The proud son of the Slavs, and Finn, anal still wild 
Tungus, and the friend of ihe steppes, the Kalmyk. 


And long will [be beloved of the people 

For the feelings of good that oy lyre aroused, 
For in my brutal age | glorified Liberty 

And for mercy for the fallen, called 
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To God's command, O Mize, be beedful. 

Of offense, unafraid, demanding mot a crown. 
Praise and slander accept with equal grace, 
And do nat argue with a clown, 


The common features of the two poems fall into three 
closely related categories: 1) A monument, and escape of decay, 
both of which are related to immortality; 2) The glory [alawa, 
saver) and tumor or fame ([slaks], from the same root as the 
latter), which guarantee that immortality, and 3) The Muse, who 
confers the poctic gift whereby fame and glory are achieved, 

Out of modesty or, more likely, the sort of game of bide- 
and-seek he plays with his cherished careful wader, Nabokov 
docs not mention hi own Frege momento Tt ia the 124-line 
Slave, composed at Wellesley, MA in 1942, which he translates 
as “Fame” (Poems and Problems, 1970, 00. 31, pp. 102-113). It 
contains a direct and ironic reference to Pushkin in lines 73-76, 
where a grotesque figure counseling despair says, 


Net, nlite alkesda mr prostare well 

ni odnet ne pomyanet stranitsy toe: 

nym dill prebuder v neveden'i dikom, drag steper diya tebya 
me rabudet stepel. 


No, never will anyone in the great spaces 

make mention of even one page of your work; 

the now savage will dwell in his savage ignorance, 

friends of steppes won't forget their steppes for your sake.“ 


“another fine, in Nabobow's poem OC} pravitelyakh (On Rulers”, ‘Cambridge, 
RA, 144), reproduces the rhythmic signature of the strophe of weary 
disgust af ihe inevitable sameness and hopelessness. of the heturec Limincer so 
Sud imority pr Mamaem ery dor phe Mame (anapeestic rimeter, which he 
did inte Eaglish thos: “The historian diet of deer booedom! Ohm the hocks of 
Mamay comes another Mamay (angpacstic ttrameter = diya nebpo drug 
siepel ne cabwelet atepei).” Amd Tatar tyranny dully precedes that of the 
Piaririe! Reman, the cockroach whiskered Osacic, 
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In his fomnotes to his English translation, the author cites 
Pushkin's lines on the Tungus and Kalmyk, best the Anglophone 
reader miss the reference. The poem divides in two, in two 
different ways; thematic and metric. In lines 57 and following, 
Nabokov evokes a Russia with a threshold [perog], “a path 
drenched by maples in violet blood” [freapa vaya ¥ filevel brovi] 
and “dhiches® [daneavy]. Blood and a ditch: rearrange 
Inagrmmaically and symbolically fanava and porog, change 
the seacen from despairing autumn te hopeful spring, and you 
have the analogous line with ver" v cheryorubhe ovrag “all in 
racemoia the ravine” to whote edge the dreamer, retarned in 
sleep to Russia, is being taken to be shot (Rasre!, “Execution 
by firing squad”, Berlin, 1927). The racemosa ig a spring tree 
blossom used by the Symbolist poet Konstantin Dmitrevich 
Bal mont as an emblem of love, and it is emotionally charged in 
Russian poctry. 


"Aa noind abowe, Naboter etched dhe first lines ef this peer in glass in 
Edmund Wilson's geesr bedroom, where writen were encouraged to leave a 
feworke wrephe, Mardektam’s pocm Clio peyur chasytararchok, 1917, 
printed in Bao collection Trike, i apposite io dinewia here boca ef its 
highly symbolic use of the images of both cherpomebhe and solovei, Osip 
Mandel "shiam, Sobrante tochinesii v Mf romabh, GP. Souve and BLA. 
Filippov, ods., Washiageon, D.C: bat-Language Liverary Associates, (4H, 
1, 69, no. 98, omy tr: “What does the cricket clock sing, Fewer ruses And 
the dry stove matters, This is the red sil burning. What are the mice 
doing, gnawing! Life's hull wa chin! This by the swallow, and Kore! 
Uniaeteming omy banger! What 6 the rain on the peetiop maniering TY This i 
how block sili burns But the mecemose will hear *Farewell!"! Utered owen 
at the bottom of the seal! For death 6 blemelesay And nothing cam be 
helped.’ Since in iss eaghtingale-fever (Ch v gorvacthe anloveimale! My 
heart stays warm.” Kil. Gesparoy, Osip Mandel‘shtam., Snkhotoreniya, 
Prova, Moscow: Biblioteka Posts, 21, 690, propoees the explanation that 
“the post bimself, in the mightingnle-dever of hove and creativity. has an 
intimation of the proximity of death, The boar of his bfe ig gnawed through, 
he it sinking. and from the botom of the sca he soma his kovo—raceenosa, a 
gymeibol from Bal’moat—his final Farewell". The swallow for Mandel ‘stam 
ig.an intermediary between this workd and the world of shades; the dawghier 
it perbape Antigone leading er blind father Qedipaa to hia place of peg.” | 
render dectta here as Kore, sinco Fersephonc & a girl Mlamedel “stam 
meaiions more often; and the belongs better bo the miliew of paychopompoi 
and crossings of the Sryn. 
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Hf one superimposes the poem of 1942 upon that of 1927, in 
expresses a heartfele nostalgia that the mind's conscicus 
knowledge of tyranny must refuse. Also, in roughly the first half 
of the porm the dactyl ia very prominent [f seradne preisitrpa, J 
terdie mécheiryad tak i kedbtitces drove dip'yn pad goru, and so 
on). In lines 44-47, Nabokov intrxluces and stresses [Perechrite 
joostanovites’ ma efikh srokakA, “Reread and pause upon these 
lines" an image of the magic Sirin bird, his old mam ide plume, 
and the word velshebaik, “wizard”, which is a partial anagram of 
his own name. The maker of magic, its own creature, is the poet 
himself: after the evil guest's discouraging words, the poet 
laughs, § vaezapne s pera mod fyubimyl setae: anapes, “and at 
once from my pen nib a flight of my favorite anapeests rises"— 
and a reader, a body, and sfava are all but an “empry dream” 
then, The work of the poet in its facets becomes itself 
tramcendence: he is his words, Sirin-bird-bard_™ 

The reversal of tone and sense, from lonely, despairing, and 
earnthbound to exultant and searing, is signified by a mirror-like 


Ar the end of the title poem of his collection Cheat’ rechi |[.A Part of 
Spench), Joseph Brodsky employs = mirroring play of which borh English 
and Russian are capaile in ahis case oo expoess the ides that one informa, is 
informed by, and bs part af the spokes ward, expecially whee it is the bard's 
grammatically end rhetorically rigorous word: OF verge cAriowsbr vor 
enapotya char! rechi. Chant’ reacki voobshobe. Chast” rechi. “What gets left 
of a man amownts! too pen. To his spokes part. To a part of speech.” In 
English, “spokes part” must peeonate alo with the "...poor playpen Thar 
sine and Prete hin hows pon Gee sage! And then i heard ao meee”: mortal 
min, in the Scottish play, Act VW, Scene vi. To understand fully Brodeky's 
conception of the sound of the poem inelf a the imosotal part of its maker 
and bis ultimate expression, ong mu refer to the poem Alexander Genis 
call Broky’s Poepomi Of weg ent’ predely’ Govinoat—u srackha, 
etchapon've=pemver! aly rona— rahinenie plechs ka rel 
eidelporge sponmben of tel! Veode pripraba, Tomo! Si nivale, 
Temas, ext’ ret! “Everything has its limit’ The eye, the borizon; memory. 
for despair) Height, one's shoulders squared/ Only a sound is capable of 
detaching itelf from ‘bodiess Like a ghost, Tomas The orphanhood! Of 
sound, Tomas, ia eptech!” (Litevahd sakes, X VIN, in Lirasiye), This 
immeodtal aptech, detached from the decaying Plewh, if not repetitive. 
though, (bot uniques the verse ‘Whitman declares in “OQ fe! Life!” that 
each man may contribvese to the ciernal, powerful play. 
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reversal of meter itself: dactyl (§- -) to anapest (- - $).” The 


ability to see this world in the looking-glass is Nabokov's special 


gift, and liberation, and glory. At the end (lines 120-124) he 


airessea the image: 


No odnazhuly, plasty razwmen'ya drobya, 
ugiublyayas’ v svoye kiynchevoye, 

ya uvidel, hak v zerkale, mir, i reba, 
idrugoye, drugoye, drugoye, 


Bul one day while disrupting the strata of sense 
and descending deep down to my wellspring 

Isaw mirrored, beside my own self and the world, 
something else, samething else, something else, 


Nabokov’s nightingale, his slavir of slave, is a bird who 


transports one through the looking glass and transforms the 
quatidian inte the marvelous. But it is also steve, the word itself, 
which shapes and ia shaped by the poet: and sound alone is 
capable of detaching from this decaying flesh, send carrying 
word into glory and immortality. Where Nabokov mentions the 
nightingale outright, he foregrounds it in punning and names it 


ina mirror-like etymerlogizing reversal, boc 


"In Strong Opiniows, 98, Nabokow declares, “I am as American as Apeil in 


Auizona,” « lecugion which “oonttals and erste io many cliches af 
Aumerican culpure” (Elizabeth EK. Beaujour, Alien Tornguer: Sifingwa! Rusnon 
Weird of ebe “Fir” Emigeotion, theca, NY: Comell University Press, 
1989, 82). Since the Nabokov used oo go buterfly-colllecting in the Western 
Sites ewery summon, it if mole dione! declrmtion; but in clearly plays 
upoa the expectation of “0 apple pie", and surprises one with the 
substirotion by the swoeg spirant (zi im the lost word of the expected 
labiaWliquid puma (April, appfe, pic) yer rounds the strophe poetically by 
echoing “Americas” with “Aritona”. But the word Aumerican {- 4- -) hos 
dactyt Arinona [- - $-). an amapeest: so when Mebokoy departs from the 
leche for che exotic, libermced und liberaning new vision, he uses this marker 
of a meine accing tell bs he mister, and bebolding something new, 
something else. 
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Anbong the animals that haunt our verse, 

that bird of bards, regale of night, comes first: scores of 
locutions mimicking its throat 

render its every whistling, bubbling, bursting, futelike 
or cuckoolike of ghoetlike note 


Regale + aight > sightingale, Ger. Nachtigall: bind bard provides 
the aociation of the post's craft and coin, slows “word” and 
save “glory”, with slaviilzolovel, “nightingale” to follow. 


PALE FIRE 


We have seen that Nabokov encoded through Horace, 
Derzhavin, and Pushkin his own bardic claim to glory in a 
footnote in his Commentary to the Slove o polkw Iedreve that 
discusses the unnamed author's equally furtive claim, made 
through the prelude describing Boyan, the nightingale of olden 
ime. There is nothing new about such oblique contrivances: 
Virgil's seems a Pythagorean numerical puzzle.” Given the 


“van Evening of Russian Poetry.” 1945, Poems and Proflees, (60, 
"Pythagoreans, and Platonic readers of the Timmeus theredfier, Were 
interested im the imrahpa, o figure of 9 ile, 4n3) points plas one io make 
the perfect number 10, ‘Virgil acceedingly eacodes himaelf in a clad of 
Places Inpo the Asneidl: 
1) Specene of one's cen picture. Virgil dechres Jupiter"s covenant 
with—and deoree of the future of Rome, which divides imo periods of 
34300300 years, plus iefinirg (equal oo the ineffable Unity), Le, 
e634 le eetnkte, This covers the ewents of the pon itech and shortly 
thereadter. In this carly part of thee book, Achaies amd Aemees arrive at 
md see cheir wan pant one new bas-relief. 
In Book VI ia Hades, a vision only a hard can vouchasfe, Achates nasa 
past a relief of learus that is mot there, So the bardie power of i 
8 sincaecd withow! the intervention of any picture af all, This i¢ a second. 
more spiritaal level of ant, Aged indeed bere if ix decreed that ‘others will 
he bese painters and scelpiors: Rome's genius is to be the bigher legos 
of respon, cupressod Ubrowgh Law, 
3) Aeneas receives bis shield, which portrays the Fuiure Empae. He 
delight: in the pictures, undensamding eothing of them, and mkes up 
willingly the burden of bia marion "a ferme, This third of art, 


z 
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importance Nabokov ascribed to form, one must conider the 
relation of his scholarly publications to his fiction, His 
extaordiqary novel Pale Fire () 462) consists of an edition porm 
of 959 lines, the M0th of which would have been identical to 
line one. [is author, John Shade, is a reflection and ghost: he 
does not live to write that last line, though we know whas it is.~ 
An Introduction and Commentary enclose the poem: the editor, 
Charles Kintte, is himself a mirror-character. He is either the 
deposed king of a semi-Slavic, semi-Scandinavian country, 
Zembla; or be is the deranged Russian professor Botkin. He 
lives in a rested house. ts owner, a judge, may be stalked by an 
escaped criminal, Jack Gray; or else an assassin, Jacob Gradus 
(whe himself has a mirror-double, Sodarg of Eokay, a master 
of—what else?—glossmaking), has been dispatched by the 
revolutionary régime to kill the king. Pekka Tammi argues what 
the “ready model” for Pale Fire is “the scheme of a scholarly 
edition adopted by Nabokov in his four-volume Eugene Gnegin 
(1964), finished before the novel.” On its minror-worlds, she 
observes, following Véra Nabokov, that “it may well be on the 


reason and rderitandeeg. In theese lation two instances Virgil expands 
with conscioe: metaphorical amd artistic intent upon Homer's epiode of 
(Odyeecus’ descent io Hades and Thetis’ delivery io Achiiies of ao new 
shield, And as for the members, see Jee Shade's poem io Pade Pine, 9 
lings, plat one the asehor died before wrilimg. but which we know! 

My waa the shadow of the warwing slain’ By the fale amare in the 
windowpanes! | was the smadge of ashen fledf— and lf Lived om, flew on, 
in the reflected sky.” | wonder whether Shade’s first vision, and his 
dubsnyeca, midings on ahjeces reflected in the glass aed soem as though 
deposiied upon the groand outdoors, might owe something fo one of 
Muboiow’s favor: pores, Viadilay Khodasevich, Tha tf Berlinabor 
(Berths pocm”; Chto 2h, of epmoke f proshedy), [4-24 Sepa, 1922 
(Siithoworeniya, [Bibtinieks Poota, Bol'shaya Seriya]. Leningrad: Savecskii 
Piel", (obo, il, no. 175), in my on: “Well, then. for chill and cokl! 
‘There's cognac or bot grog/ Here“s music, ihe clink of plates And a lilac 
sont of dusk! And there, beyond the thick. big! Polished glass! As though 
in a darkened sgquiriem’s A bee aquarium—! Multi-eyed trams! Swim 
between agbmarine lindens Like electric schooke! OF shieing, lazy fehl 
und there, slipping into the nighmime rot’ On the thickness of the alien 
flaw! In the cerage wiedows is reflected! The surface of ey mible i! And, 
pemeirating into a airanger’s life! Suddenly with diagguat | rocogeize’ hay 
lifeless. severed’ Head at night” 
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ultimate indeterminacy of such questions (as whether Zembla 
exists of nol any more than anything else in Pale Fire exists 
within an agreed reality—J,.R.R.) that much of the joy of reading 
this novel hinges.” It is Nabokov's tribute to Pushkin, his own 
2h-century roma v stbhakh, “novel in verse”, Abexander 
Dolinin agrees, in his essay on Nabokov's translation of Eugene 
Onegin, that “now and then the authorial persona of the 
commentary (on Pushkin—lR.R.), mot unlike the protagonist of 
Pole Fire, grows out of proportion and starts to supplant the 
reality of Pushkin and his novel by selif-projections...." He 
suggests Nabokov intended the Commentary in Pale Fire to 
mimic the structure of that written for Gnegin, “which, in bis 
words, builds up the character of Pushkin “by menns of ... 
digressions or brief imernpolations, nostalgic yearnings, senewous 
enchantments, bitter memories, professional remarks, and genial 
banter (11.170)'.°" Nabokov uses all these discursive strategies 
to create a living, detailed picture of Pushkin's work, reading. 
life and times, Kinkwe, by contrast, employs the structure of the 
commentary on a text to write about himself and his perhaps 
delusional world of Zembla. Shade is a heterosexual, and the 
poem deals with his love for bis wife Sybil and their grief over 
the suicide of their daughter, Hazel, which occurs at the exact 
midpoint of the poem. The commentator is homosexual, loathes 
Sybil, and is entirely indiffereat to Havel. He will typically take 
a single word out of context and use it as the pretext for a long 
footnote about palace intrigues or pacderastic dalliances in 
Zembla. His motte mght have been, “Only disconect.” 

Again, Nabokov, a: we have seen, does the opposite in his 
oon echolorly work: the shorn mote to a long chunk of text in his 
Commentary on the Seng, far from obscuring or distorting 
Boyan, places the ancient bard within a catena of poetic 
apelogiae whose leitmotif is weve and vavae—and sfovii, too. 
The Song deals with the epoch of the Varangian presence in 


*" See Pekka Tammi, “Pre Fire” in Vladimir E. Alexandrov, od, The 
Gariced Companion fo Wiadimir Nobotov, New York: Routhalge, 1995, 
S7L-586; hore, 572, 475, and Alexander Dolinin, “Eagene Onegin,” in The 
Garicad Companion, 117-1 30; here 126, 127. 
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Rus’; and one recalls the mixed Slavo-Seandinavian milieu of 
Zembla in Pale Fire, Could Nabokov’s work on the Song have 
been as germane to the idea of Pale Fire as his work on Onegin, 
or perhaps ewen more so? Nabokow had loved the Igor" epic 
since his school days, and he studied it at Cambridge. He 
collaborated on a translation with Roman Jakobeon and Marc 
Szeftel (the latter, Galya Diment has argued in ber Priniad, was 
perhaps the model for Poin} through the late 1940's; and he put 
finishing touches to bis work on the Seng in Corral Log Cabins, 
Afton, Wyoming, in August 1952." Kinbote completes his work 
on Shade's poem at the fictional “Cedarn, Utana"—obviowsly an 
amalgam of Utah and Montana (Veyoming lies between hem). 
One would expect this comespomtence alone to have put 
Nabekow's chief Mographer on the track of a link between Pole 
Fire and the Song; but in the index to Brian Boyd's monograph, 
Nabokav’s Pale Fires The Magic af Artistic Discovery 
(Pracemon, NI: Princeton University Preas, 1900), 1 find mo 
mention of Stove o polku Ieoreve, 

But Priscilla Meyer, in her earlier study Find Whar the 
Sailor Hex Hidden: Viadimie Nabokov's ‘Pale Fire" 
(Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1988), had seen 
the influences plainly; she notes how Nabokov seeded Pale Fire 
with references to Norse literature in onder to create embla and 
to reagent Old Wiking-Russian connections: she writes that 
Nabokov’s commentary on the Seng was “the literury-histonical 
point of departure for Pale Fire," and she points out the mote to 
line 681 in Pole Fire with its reference to the Zemblan forger of 
“a famous old Russian chanson de geste, generally aticibured to 
an anonymous hard of the twelfth century.” (One must keep in 
mind NWabokov's propensity to play hide-and-seek: since the 
forger belongs to the mirror-workd of #embla, in same 
hypothetical real world the (Chansen is probably genuine!) As bo 
Onegin, she recognizes its influence on Pole Fire and goes so far 
as to term Nabokov's stedy “a literary autobiography that 


Bene Brian Boyd, Viedimir Nobokow: The Aecsan Years, Princeton, MJ: 
Princeioa University Press, 1990, 174 ond m 3 and The Americas Veo, 
VFL, SOY, 
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mimics a commentary." Bur Meyer, whe in her admirable 
wortk of scholarship found most of what the sailor had hidden, 
still did net unearth the posryaraik: there are plenty of happy 
discoveries awaiting the attentive reader still. “Kinbote places 
himself," Meyer writes, “at the cemer of a series of circles 
focused on self rather than on the expanding universe that his 
scholarship should have revealed to him.” In his fooimote on 
Boyan in the commentary to the Song, though, Nabokov renders 
homage to the poets of Rusia, from the Slavonic bards to the 
18ih century to Pushkin, and on into the present time, their 
words ever alive and echoing, the holy words of poetic power 
ridinting across the universe as if bore on the wings of eagles 
and sung by the birds of speech who regale the night. 

We are perhaps some distance from a magic cagle in illo 
tempore, its pawer mastered by saints and their words pf power 
in an Armenian spell. But the verses of the Russian Symbolist 
Nikelai Gumilyaw belong to a kindred poetic culture and 
heritage of East Christian faith and Indo-[ranian-tinged myth. Sa 
one may catch both sfove and sfava, in the charged primordial 
Word of Creation, fogos and mantra, poem and prayer, that 


paralyzes an caghe and frightens the stars: 


” Meyer, 41, 33, 35, 63, 140. Jobe Lye, “Pale Fire and the fine ont of 
anactation.” in LS. Dembo, ad, Mahobes The Mon ona Hi Work, 
Madison, WI: Usiversity of Wisconsia Press, 67, 157-164, polmes owt the 
similarity of Nabokow's comment in Onegia, 11, 79, that he is prevented by 
“a barbarous regime” from going to Leningrad wo coswall playbilla in 
librarics to Kitote's complaint im Cedar that bo has oo access to 0 library 
and mat quote references from eecenory. This seems bo me caddy a very 
distant comparison, Afton, Wyoming is much ¢hoser to Cedarn than the 
Salliykov-Shehednin Library. li is important also 65 stress that for Maboiow 
the American West, which he viivwed ie the company of ao loving femily, 
war a place of beauty and continuge: marvel, For Kinbote it i all misery 
ond eaikt—and bere, too, Kinbote i the anlithead, ihe minor-oppedlte of 
his deeniurge. Lyons does mol seem io have recognized the influence of the 
Song in Pale Fire. 

Meyer, 96, 

ad] Gamilyoy, Steep [The Word], Tirebs portov, |. repr. Berlin: Ind. &, Efron, 
1322, 15-16, ar mine. 
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SOLOV', SOLOV' 


The Word 


Om the day when above the newly-made world 
God inclined His face, 

They used to make the Sun hale with the Work 
By the Word cities were laid waste. 


And the Eagle would not beat his wings, 
The Stars fled, clinging tothe Moon, 
When, appearing as a roy flame, 

The Word upon heaven sailed 


But for the lower life there were the nombers 
Like domestic animals harnessed to the plow, 
For the number, intelligent, conveys 

All of meaning’s necessary shades. 


The grey Patriarch, who bad swhelwed 
Both good and evil “neath his hand, 
Determined not to assay sound 
Engrosed the Number on the sand. 


But we forgot the Word alone. 

Shines in the midst of chit world's woes: 
The Gospel according to St. John, 

The Word is God declared. 


We fixed as its boundary 

Nature’s mean limits, though: 

And like bees in an abandoned hive 
The words now dead smell foul. 


* f oryed ee vamakkival krylami Zepondy shalis' vuzhese & lame! Esti, tochno 


rane pays, Slove proptyvale  meeliiae, 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Spel: Gir amfenayn! cel gant (Urbotogirk, Venice, 
1512). 


[lastiration of the wingless eagle on its leafless tree, with 
angel, from a Ameayil [magic scrofl] with the same spell. 
(F. Peydit, Amolfettes de f'Arménie Chrérieane, Venice: 
San Lazzaro, 1986, fig. 89; from Bibliothtque Nationale 
MS 102). 


Tibetan wood-block engravings of Garuda conquering 
Nagas. 


Russian dubek of [ya of Murom and the Nightingale. 
Robber (B.N, Putilov, ed., Byliny, Leningrad, 1957, 80). 
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739 SOLOV', SOLOV' 


ep, meet 
prgebqneukplong wn 
Epil. ang apufanan: ex pS fdlh 
‘veunbu Leppyrunpe. mpmserp mes 
fumcukp. Lng(dhe. Lingmin_p : 

Supgniu pe Prapd fou ule 
suk a T E eae ‘a a i 
psikyn cup. L,nginkplelangut 

Ti 


fig. | 
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AN ARMENOLOGICAL NOTE ON KARTIR’S VISION. 


By James R. Russell, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA 


Et‘é nkateal dimec‘ic‘ i ver yamenagraw utin soskali 
HreStak k‘o xatatut‘ean k‘atc‘rut‘eamb inj patahesc‘é. 
C‘oyc‘ inj, Tér, i yelic‘n awur SnC‘oys arjakman, 

Mak ‘rut ‘ean ogi lusov ambarjeal i yerknaworac‘n erjankac‘ 
Pargewawk‘ siroy k‘oy ekeal haseal. 


“If I direct my gaze upwards, towards the fearsome road that takes all, 
May your angel of peace meet me, in sweetness. 

Show me, O Lord, on the day of departure and expulsion of my breath, 
A spirit of purity arising in light from the midst of the joyous in heaven 
Coming, reaching me, with the gifts of your love.” 


St. Gregory of Narek, Armenia, 10" century. 


The Zoroastrian high priest Kartir left several epigraphic accounts of his visionary 
journey to the otherworld: much attention has been devoted to these texts, for they are 
unique in the Sasanian corpus and reflect an extraordinary situation in which the state 
religion responded to an existential challenge. The vision of Jamaspa in the Ayddgar 7 
Zarérdan and that described in the several recensions of the Arda Virdz Namag are the sole 
parallels in the corpus of Middle Persian texts. I have suggested that Kartir’s spirit-jour- 
ney was areaction to similar miracles performed by his arch-rival, Mani, whose new creed 
attracted the early Sasanian rulers of a polyglot empire because of its multi-confessional 
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claims (notably Christian and Buddhist) and its particular Gnostic refraction of Mazdean 
dualism. The mystico-ecstatic practices of both religious figures employ a sufficient num- 
ber of features in common with those of Siberian, Mongolian, Thracian, and other sha- 
manic systems that they can reasonably be categorized as shamanistic.'! While definitions 
of shamanism may reasonably differ, affecting the scope of usage, there have been in the 
Iranian field characterizations of shamanism as “primitive” and thus inapplicable to the 
faiths of complex societies. These are sentimental rather than semantic objections— they 
have literally no scholarly meaning. One crux in the interpretation of Kartir’s inscriptions 
is the Middle Persian expression @wén mahr. The first word can mean “a kind of”, or “ritu- 
al” (cf. the Armenian loan awrén(k‘) “custom, law’), or “mirror” (cf. New Persian Gyina). 
It has recently been argued by Prof. Martin Schwartz on the basis of the latter reading 
that the ritual involved a kind of catoptromancy familiar from Egyptian, Hellenistic, and 
other forms of magic. That is not implausible, given the lecanomantic properties ascribed 
in Persian tradition to the Cup of Jam8éd, the jam-e Jam. The second word can mean 
“death” (<*mrOyu-, cf. Arm. l-w ma(r)h) or “sacred word, mantra” (Av. mq@ra-, cf. Arm. 
l-w margaré, “prophet”, lit. “mantra-maker”). During his spirit’s absence the body of the 
righteous Viraz is treated with the taboos appropriate to a corpse; this is usual in shamanic 
beliefs and practices. Kartir’s boy helpers would be familiar both to Late Antique magi- 
cians and to shamans of any period. 

One has proposed that the repeated use in Kartir’s inscription of the MPers. of the 
Avestan formula humata, huxta, hvarSta indicates that this was in fact the ritual mantra 
he used: the prayer Vispa humata in fact affirms that the triad is salvific; and one might 
interpret the text to mean either that the good thoughts, words, and deeds are, or that the 
formula itself is. The very familiar and obvious character of the formula— to this day 
the commonest Persian souvenir is the “fravasi” symbol with the NPers. pendar-e nik, 
goftar-e nik, kerdar-e nik inscribed above— conceals it, like the purloined letter. 

Yet the formula, with its thrice-repeated initial h-, a strong expulsion of breath, would 
be conducive to the controlled and rhythmic ventilation helpful for inducing a trance state 
for the otherworld journey. The sound has semantic force by its association in Iranian with 
both “good” (hu-) and the verb h-, “to be”. One contributes additionally to the discussion 
a relevant formula from the Armenian dossier. The relevance of Armenian data to Iranian 
religion does not require argument; but to underscore the fact that Iranian religious culture 
is the substratum of Armenian Christianity, I have double-starred every lexical item, all 
or part of which is of unambiguously Iranian origin. The tenth-century theologian and 
mystic St. Gregory of Narek (Arm. Grigor Narekac‘i) compiled 95 meditative prayers 
into the **Matean otbergut‘ean, “Book of Lamentation”. The prayers are intended to be 
recited aloud, at length and in tears, to induce a state of heightened religious feeling and 
of receptivity to the indwelling presence and outflowing grace of Christ. A preface to part 


1- See J-R. Russell, “Kartir and Mani: a Shamanistic Model of Their Conflict” and “A Parthian Bhagavad 
Gita and Its Echoes,” repr. in James R. Russell, Armenian and Iranian Studies [=AIS], Harvard Arme- 
nian Texts and Studies, 9, Cambridge, MA, 2004. 
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of the 33", for instance, explains that it is recited intensively as part of the ritual of the 
** Patarag (“Divine Liturgy”, lit. “Offering”’) to enable the celebrant physically to behold 
the divine light descending upon the altar with the consecrated gifts: I have called this 
practice liturgical mysticism;? and it corresponds, mutatis mutandis, to the intensification 
of normal halakhic practice that Prof. Moshe Idel has illuminatingly discussed as one of 
the types of Jewish mysticism.’ Armenian folk tradition ascribes magical properties to 
the **Matean; and one who recites it uninterruptedly is supposed to acquire supernatural 
powers. From its very title it is evident that the text should provoke the emotional abreac- 
tion of tears. Though this aspect is alien to the Zoroastrian types of religiosity, the poetics 
Narekac‘i deploys to bring one closer to God must be relevant nonetheless. 

In chapter 3, God is evoked in a typical litany, of which several lines may be cit- 
ed: Amenap ‘ayl Caragayt‘, **xostovaneal loys,/ **Antarakoys **vstahut‘iwn, antartam 
**hangist,/ Anyetli knik‘,**ansahmaneli tesil, **vkayeal anun,/**Casak k‘atc‘rut‘ean, 
**bazak berkrut‘ean,/ Hasti€’ hogwoc‘ hac‘, **awtar mt‘ut‘eanc‘ sér, anerkbay **xos- 
tumn,/ Cackoyt‘ c‘ankali, zgest ankaput,/ Awt‘oc‘ batjali, zard **p‘arac‘... “Universally 
shining ray, light confessed, Undoubted certainty, resolute rest,/ Unchanging seal, un- 
bounded vision, witnessed name,/ Taste of sweetness, cup of joy,/ Creator, bread of souls, 
love alien to the tenebrous, unequivocal promise,/ Desirable covering, raiment that cannot 
be stolen,/ Shelter sought, adornment of glory...” The passage stresses divinity as a light, 
banishing darkness, to which one goes with speech and an emphasis on certainty— as in 
the soul’s passage after death. God is the mystic’s food, shelter, and clothing. The phrase 
emphasized in bold characters deserves special discussion: obviously, there are three re- 
peated h’s, as in Kartir’s mantra. In Armenian, the prefix h-, from Iranian hu-, “good”, is 
an intensifier: **hskay, “gigantic” (lit. “good and Scythian”), hlu “meek” (lit. “good and 
attentive”), **hzawr “mighty” (lit. “good and strong’’), etc. So the repeated use of the let- 
ter can have a semantic overtone and emphasis as in Iranian. The use of a triad must evoke 
the Trinity, too. Hastic‘, “creator, affirmer”’ from the vb. astem is a mediaeval— and 
probably accurate— Volksetymologie of Astuac, “God” and would thus represent God the 
Father; hogwoc‘, gen. pl. of hogi, “soul”, would refer to the Holy Spirit. Hac‘ (pronounced 
hats, with final aspiration), refers to Our Lord Jesus Christ: the unmixed wine and unleav- 
ened bread become in the Mass His blood and flesh. The phrase acrophonically renders 
also the word for the Triune Christian God, hAST hOgWoc‘ hAC‘ > ASTOWAC(‘)> / 
Astuac (Arm. ow is the conventional scribal diphthong for u, which is now pron. /v/ before 
a vowel: /Astvadz/). There is no doubt that Narekac‘i did this intentionally: in chapter 52.2 
one finds the strophe Ew and Hastotid mianal téruni marmnoyd **CaSakmamb “And to be 


2- See J.R. Russell, “Armenian Spirituality: Liturgical Mysticism and Chapter 33 of the Book of Lamenta- 


tion of St. Grigor Narekac‘i,” repr. in AIS. 


3- Keynote lecture, conference of the International Association for the History of Religions, 20 Sept. 2006, 
Bucuresti, Romania. One acknowledges also the stimulating and groundbreaking discussion by Prof. 
Martin Schwartz, University of California, Berkeley, of the poetics of the Gathas of ZarathuStra, both at 
the conference and in many conversations over the years. He has inspired and informed the way I read 
the Narek. 
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united to you, O Creator [i.e., God the Father], through the tasting of your body, O Lord 
[i.e., the Communion bread of God the Son]”; in his Ban **xratu **vasn utit **hawatoy 
ew mak‘ur varuc‘ arak ‘inut‘ean (“Logos of counsel on the orthodox faith and a pure and 
virtuous mode of life”), the economy of the wisdom of the Word of God is called hac‘ i 
yerknic‘ ijeal kerakur hogwoc‘ “bread come down from Heaven as the food of souls” .* 
Narekac‘i’s formula, found in a text meant to induce religious vision, has physical effect, 
phonetic and semantic marking, theological background and density, and poetic acropho- 
ny. It emerges from the sole— and principal— living Chrétienté of the Iranian world. This 
parallel from a related tradition of like poetic sophistication may at least strengthen the 
perception that, whether or not Kartir’s performance was done with mirrors and its drama 
heightened by catalepsy, his @wén mahr was an Avestan ritual formula of three words, its 
sounds and meaning emerging from the fountainhead of Zoroastrian faith. 


4-S. Grigor Narekac‘i, Matean otbergut‘ean ew ayl erkasirut ‘iwnk‘, hazarameaki hratarakut‘iwn, Ant‘ilias: 
Tparan Kat‘otikosut‘ean Hayoc* Meci Tann Kilikioy [St. Gregory of Narek, The Book of Lamentation 
and Other Works, Millennary Edition, Antelias, Lebanon: Press of the Armenian Catholicate of the Great 
House of Cilicia], 2003, p. 683. There is a multilayered play in this clause on the consonants of ethereal 
erkink‘ “heaven”, where the transcendent Father is, and earthly kerakur “food” — the bread of the Son. 
The Armenian ear hears with erkink‘ its partner, erkir— “earth”. The words were originally conceived, 
it would seem, as halves of a whole, or as a pair, each containing the element of erku “two”. Kerakur, 
itself a reduplicative form from the aor. stem ker- “eat”, morphologically underscores duality; and pho- 
netically it resumes and completes duality: KERaKUr> ERKU “two”! 
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THE RIME OF THE BOOK OF THE DOVE (STIKH 0 GOLUBINOI KNIGE): 
FROM ZOROASTRIAN COSMOLOGY AND ARMENIAN HERESIOLOGY TO THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


By James R. Russell, 
Harvard University. 


PREFACE. 

Some years ago the late Byzantinist Alexander Kazhdan noted with the typical light- 
ness, even casualness, that makes his profound insight and encyclopaedic learning so 
delightful to read, that Vladimir Nabokov’s ekphrastic description in Ada of a woman’s 
face and body observes the formal canons of Byzantine prose.' Nabokov in an interview 
long before had slighted his own Byzantinism; and since the master often did such things 
to conceal his magician’s hand and put all but his prized Good Reader off the track, one 
thought it imperative, on the very basis of his denial, carefully to uncover the mediaeval 
strata in his work. One had already examined in some detail in an earlier study Nabokov’s 
employment of the ancient Russian epic of Prince Igor’;? so when preparing a presenta- 
tion of Podvig (translated as Glory), one noted with care the use of an image from another 
monument of the Slavic past, the old Russian poem of the Book of the Dove. 


1- KAZHDAN 1982, p. 116. 
2- RUSSELL 2005. 


3- The preliminary findings out of which this essay has grown were presented at a Mather House Seminar on 
Nabokov and subsequently in a lecture to the Literary Study Group in the Davis Center for Russian and 
Eurasian Studies at Harvard on 11 April 2008. A magical trip to Great Novgorod in the summer of 2007 
with my friend and generous host of many years, Oksana Fyodorovna Nikolskaia of St. Petersburg, in- 
spired one’s interest in Novgorodian traditions; and this study is dedicated to her. It is a pleasure to thank 
my old friend, the great scholar of Russian poetry Sonia Ketchian, for her invitation, and her co-chair 
Edythe Haber, whose own work on the folkloric elements of Glory have been a source of inspiration. 
Conversations with Dinsha Mistree of MIT and Daniel Schulte of Harvard College added to the pleasure 
of one’s research. I am indebted also to Kirill Rets of the State Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, for 
his generous provision of texts and studies at the very outset, without which one’s work would have 
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The spiritual ballad or poem (the Coleridgean “rime” works perhaps better in this case) 
on the Book of the Dove (Rus. Golubinaia kniga, Stikh o golubinoi knige) exists in a num- 
ber of transcribed oral variants, most of which were collected in northern and northwest- 
ern Russia— emanating most likely from Great Novgorod. “Dove” (golub’) in the name, 
referring presumably to the Holy Spirit, may have been a narratio facilior for an original 
“depth” (glub’, hence *Glubinnaia kniga), since the poem relates the deep secrets, that is, 
the ones that concern cosmology. A great book falls from Heaven and the first Christian 
monarch of Rus’, Prince Vladimir, asks King David to read it. But it is sealed; so David, 
answering Vladimir’s questions, tells him from memory of what is in the book concerning 
the “mothers” and “fathers”— the chiefs— of various creations. This first and longest 
part of the poem is a question and answer list. Then David explains a dream Vladimir 
has had: it is the primordial struggle between Pravda (“truth, straightness”) and Krivda 
(falsehood, crookedness”). The former won and reigns in Heaven; so the Lie reigns on 
earth till the end of days. With this second part the poem ends; and were one simply to 
reverse the order of the two parts, they would comprise a fair summary of the contents of 
the Zoroastrian book of Creation (Bundahisn), also called Zand agahih, “Knowledge of 
the Zand”: Zand is the interlinear translation and commentary in the Middle Persian or 
Pahlavi vernacular on the sacred text of the Avestan scriptures. 

Lists are common in ancient texts and in early and late oral literature, cosmology is an 
important concern of Jewish and Christian canonical and apocryphal texts (as particularly 
profound knowledge and a potential source of heresy it aroused anxiety and the orthodox 
tried to keep it secret), and the cosmic dualism of good and evil in Iranian religion left 
a passing impression on Second Temple Judaism but an indelible imprint upon nascent 
Christianity. With those caveats, the specificity of the Book of the Dove still suggests an 
Iranian source; and in the Byzantine period the route of transmission would have been 
Armenia; its vector, the oral teachings, transmitted by itinerant preachers and minstrels, of 
the adherents of heterodox sects. The fifth-century divine Eznik of Kotb in his Refutation 
of the Sects (Arm. Etc atandoc‘; Western editors and translators have preferred to desig- 
nate the text De Deo) provides an account of the Zoroastrian dualist cosmology based in 
part on the accounts of earlier Syriac and Greek writers but also on the presumably oral 
narratives of local Zoroastrians in Armenia itself. Focussing on the idea that the Lie holds 
sway in this world, he noted scornfully that although Mazdeans and Manichaeans pro- 
fessed enmity towards each other, they were really the same. As Christianity took hold, the 
older religion went underground and lost social status: in the eighth century Yovhannés 
Mayragomec‘i in a series of homilies attacked the gusan-k‘ “minstrels” and xetkatak-k‘ 
“Jongleurs” who had once been the living books and theatre of the royal court, as dissem- 
inators of pagan and obscene doctrines. Zoroastrianism maintained for many centuries 
a shadowy existence in Christian Armenia: in Armenian communities of Anatolia, from 
Mardin in the remote southeast to Merzifun in the Turcophone west, the little community 


progressed far more slowly; and to Professor Valentina Izmirlieva of Columbia University, whose bril- 
liance and learning have shamed one into making this article much longer than it was intended to be. I 
owe special thanks to Rebecca Stengel, Michael Grossman, and Sgt. Martin Fay: three guardian angels. 
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of the Arewordik‘, the Children of the Sun, survived down to modern times;* whilst the 
country became the source of various heresies branded by the Church as Manichaean that 
spread west to the Balkans to become the teaching of the Bogomils and Cathars. There 
may be specifically Armenian folk and mythological elements in the Rime of the Book 
of the Dove that could attest to such a vector of transmission from Iran, across Byzantine 
Anatolia, and into the Balkans. Should the doctrines in the Book of the Dove have been 
thus transmitted to southeastern Europe, the kaleki perekhozhie “itinerant blind minstrels” 
and skomorokhi “jongleurs”, whose activities and position in Kievan Rus’ can be closely 
compared, mutatis mutandis, to those of their Armenian counterparts, brought the poem 
to Russia. Old Russian apocryphal literature contains unusual, striking Iranian features 
attesting to a reception of Zoroastrian material; so in context the suggestion that the Book 
of the Dove has an Iranian component should not require special pleading. 

Although the minstrels and their art seem to have suffered suppression in the south of 
the country (the Ukrainian dumy, however, retaining something of the tradition), the Book 
of the Dove, and the great corpus of byliny, “ballads”, survived in the freer conditions of 
the republic of Velikii (“Great”) Novgorod and in the Russian north. There may be connec- 
tions of some traditions about submarine kingdoms in the Book of the Dove (perhaps Ar- 
menian, and related to Zoroastrian concepts of a world-sea as well), to the cycle of byliny 
about the Novgorodian minstrel Sadko. The epic poem Slovo o polku Igoreve, “Song of 
Igor’s Campaign”, which deals with the war of 1185 fought by Rus’ against the invading 
Polovtsy, is the great monument of ancient Russian literature in the south. The spiritual 
songs and ballads are the corresponding treasure of the north; and the latter half of this 
study deals with the use of this tradition in the work of the great twentieth-century Rus- 
sian-American poet, novelist, and literary scholar Vladimir Nabokov. Nabokov was born 
in St. Petersburg and read Slavonic studies as a student at Cambridge following his fami- 
ly’s flight from Russia after the Revolution. He worked for decades on the Igor’ epic, and 
published a translation and commentary in 1960 in which he underscored the similarity 
of the work to Ossian. At the time most readers still shared the views of Samuel Johnson, 
who had dismissed the latter as a forgery— it is now generally accepted that Macpherson 
in fact recast much traditional, oral material in the language of late 18"-century Roman- 
ticism— and some scholars still doubt the authenticity of the Igor’ epic. Nabokov pre- 
sciently considered the similarities between the two works as an indication of Ossian’s 
authenticity, though in the novel Pale Fire (1962) he plays upon the possible falsity of 
both epics as part of the larger theme of mirror worlds and contingent realities. 

In both his commentary on the Igor’ epic and Pale Fire, Nabokov just as importantly 
perceived— and, in the novel, proceeded to construct by means of fictional Zembla— a 
cultural bridge spanning the Baltic and North Seas, linking Britain and Russia, northern 


4- See the final chapter of RUSSELL 1987(a); on the endurance of Armenian sectarian communities in 
Western Anatolia down to modern times, see RUSSELL 1995-1996, on Bob Lion (b. Aslanian) a self-de- 
scribed Paulician born in Divrig (Gk. Tephriké), the town that had been in Byzantine times the strong- 
hold of the movement. 
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Russia in particular. There seem to have been two motivations for this, aside from the 
considerations of literary-historical scholarship: the first is the desire of the exile to tran- 
scend the barrier between himself and his homeland. Clandestine, even magical returns to 
Russia, or imaginary countries like the Estoty of Ada that de-Sovietize Russia and rejoin it 
to the free world, are a perennial theme in Nabokov’s work and belong to the general con- 
cers of the émigré intelligentsia. The second is more particular: the tendency of Western 
intellectuals to accept tyranny in Russia as practically a law of nature enraged Nabokov, 
not only because as a true liberal who believed in the absolute universality of human and 
civil rights he recognized the pernicious falsehood of such smug cultural relativism. He 
also knew that such views of Russia were superficial, and failed to take into account both 
the ancient republican traditions of Novgorod and of other places in his beloved Russian 
north and the vigorous democratic culture of the pre-Revolutionary Russian opposition 
that the Bolsheviks distorted, presented as their own, and largely destroyed. So in his 
novel of 1932 Podvig (lit. “campaign, [heroic] exploit”, which he translated as “Glory”; 
Romanticheskii/Zolotoi vek “The Romantic/Golden Age” were other working titles) the 
maternal surname of the hero, Martin, is Indrikov. In the Book of the Dove the father or 
mother of all beasts is the indrik— a debased form of edinorog, “monokeros, unicorn”. 
There is no question that Nabokov knew this work at least as well as the Igor’ epic: it was 
very popular, and most existing editions and studies of it belong to the mid- and late nine- 
teenth century. It is the topic of Alexander Blok’s first important poem; and Viacheslav 
Ivanov wrote a short poem about it in 1915.5 The theatrical set designer and painter Nich- 
olas Roerich, who lived just down Bol’shaia Morskaia street from the Nabokovs in St. 
Petersburg, produced two paintings called “The Book of the Dove” illustrating the themes 
of the poem. So the Book of the Dove is a poem whose echoes and reflections in graphic 
art Nabokov might well have encountered in his youth, even before fleeing Russia. The 
cosmology of the Book of the Dove is viably alternative to the canonical one and unde- 
niably heretical— on both counts it breathes the air of liberty and of that freedom of the 
imagination particularly dear to an artist. The novel Glory itself was slighted by the critics 
upon publication, for its blandness of theme and flatness of form; but it would seem that 
the author employed such shortcomings deliberately, in order to evoke the background 
of the banality and limitation of life in exile in which Martin suffers. Just as the fabulous 
indrik, a creature belonging to heroic and mythological time, can travel through the hidden 
deep caverns of earth, purifying the waters, so Martin, kind and pure of heart, a hero lost in 
a world without nobility, will travel clandestinely to his mythologized Russia, only to be 
killed. The Book of the Dove belongs, not only to the ancient stratum of Russian culture 
in which Nabokov grounds his character again the dreary present, but also to the traditions 
of freedom for which Martin, with noble disregard for his own safety, will fight, a knight 
of the golden age. 


5- MUR’ IANOV 1996. 
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The poem on the mythical Golubinaia kniga was early recognized as special and un- 
usual in the corpus of Russian folk poetry.° Jagic called it the “pearl of the Russian myth- 
ological epic”; M.V. Trofimov, who accepted the “dove” as a narratio facilior, called it 
“The Lay of the Deep [i.e., glubinnoi] Book” and suggested vaguely (but in my view, 
correctly) that there were “Iranian and other mythological parallels” in it, especially in 
the questions and answers about the whale (Rus. kif).’ Those parallels were noted, nega- 
tively: though a version of the poem exists in the collection of Kirsha Danilov (probably 
Siberia, 18" century, most likely collected from a settler of North Russian origins), Ka- 
laidovich omitted it from his publication of Danilov’s MS because he regarded of “the 
crude mixture in it of the Christian and pagan” (grubago smesheniya v nei khristianskago 
i yazycheskago).§ In Scripture, the Wisdom of Solomon 7.17-20 declares that God has 
given “knowledge that is not lying about things that are, to comprehend the components 
of the world and the action of natural forces” (0 sushchikh poznanie ne lozhnoe poznati 
sostavlenie mira i deistvie stikhii); and 3 Kings 4.33 enumerates the topics of Solomon’s 
books. A probable Christian source that exerted influence on the shaping and contents of 
the poem, discussed at length by Mochul’skii, is the popular apocryphon “Discourse of the 
Three Prelates” (Beseda trékh sviatitelei); and another source, belonging like the Book of 
the Dove to the genre of question-and-answer, is “The Questions of John the Theologian 
on Mount Tabor” (Voprosy Joanna Bogoslova na gore Tavorskot). In the Beseda, the list of 
questions answered includes the first worshipper of God (Enoch), the first to study a book 
(Methuselah), the first builder of a church (Solomon), the first Patriarch of Jerusalem (Ja- 
cob), and the first archdeacon (Stephen). The places, people, and animals that are chiefs of 
their categories in Creation is a special concern of the Book of the Dove; and the Beseda 
deals with this. As for the other peculiarities of the poem, such as the explanation of the 
existence of truth and falsehood, Speranskii suggested they derive “from... some ‘Book of 
Creation’, but not a canonical one, that has not come down to us” (iz... kakoi-to ne doshed- 
shei do nas “knigi Bytiia”, no ne kanonicheskoi), the apocrypha of Adam, etc. In the view 
of N.S. Tikhonravov, the battle described in the Rime between Truth and the Lie— Pra- 
vda and Krivda— with accompanying speculation about the beginning and end of days, 
reflects a general anxiety in 15"-century Russia about the impending seventh, “sabbatical” 
millennium.’ While it is undoubtedly the case that apocrypha (Rus. otrechénnye knigi) 
were such a major source, as in other Eastern Christian folk cultures, the formulation is 
still somewhat vague.’ The argument from millenarianism for a presumptive terminus for 
the poem seems weak also, since preoccupation with the apocalypse is a perennial con- 


6- For two representative variants in complete English translation, see Texts 1.1 and 1.2, appended hereto. 
7- TROFIMOV 1915, pp. 74, 79. 

8- SPERANSKII 1917, p. 25. 

9- SPERANSKII 1917, p. 372. 

10- SPERANSKII 1917, pp. 371-372. 
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cern of Christian literature; and texts of an esoteric nature in particular are rife with such 
cosmological secrets.'! It has been proposed that a more secure and plausible terminus ad 
quem in the early 16" century may be provided by the mention of the White King (Belyi 
Tsar’) in most all variants of the text: he is in all probability the Muscovite Basil III.!” 
The structure of the Rime may be analyzed in five parts: 1. The Book appears, in most 
versions falling from heaven in a storm. 2. People gather around the book in hierarchi- 
cal order: kings, princes, nobles, and peasants: some versions add the minstrel-reciters 
(kaleki) themselves to the list. 3. One of the nobles, usually the first Christian ruler of 
Rus’, Prince Vladimir of Kiev, questions— rather anachronistically!— the “king most 
wise (premudryi tsar’), David son of Jesse’, on the contents of the book; and David says 
the book is sealed and too heavy to lift besides, but he will speak of it from “memory of 
old”. 4. Vladimir asks David about how the world came into being, and what its chief 
geographical features and creations are. David answers the questions. 5. Vladimir has had 
a dream of two hares or other beasts, one gray, one white, fighting (in a few versions, the 
contestants are two youths); and he asks David to interpret it. David explains that this is 
the primordial battle between Truth (Pravda) and the Lie (Krivda). In most versions Truth 
wins and claims Heaven; so the Lie is left to rule the earth, hence the human predicament 
of lawlessness and injustice. In a few variants, though, it is the Lie that defeated (odolela) 
Truth and will therefore rule the world till the apocalypse. Either way, the Lie holds sway 
over our world for the term of its present existence, and Truth is enthroned in Heaven. 
The body of the poem— the numbingly repetitive fourth part— is essentially a list 
in question and answer form. This is an appropriately ancient form of revelation: in his 
Hymns (Gathdas, Yasna 44) the Prophet Zarathustra addresses such a list of cosmological 
questions to the Creator God Ahura Mazda. Unlike in the poem of the Book of the Dove, 
the answers are not recorded (presumably since the questions are rhetorical and anticipate 
the response “I did”). But Zoroastrian tradition still affirms that God and the Prophet 
spoke together,'? and their colloquy is called the spanto frasna “holy questions”. Though 


11- A good example of the ubiquity of the millenarian theme is the category of Armenian mathematico-mag- 
ical literature that goes under the name of Vec‘ hazareak, “The [Book of] the Six Thousand”, six mil- 
lennia being considered the term of duration of this world. It is possible that St. Mesrop Ma8toc‘, the 
inventor of the Armenian alphabet, was interested himself in Pythagorean mathematics and Christian 
eschatology, since one way of writing 6000 using the letters is z7’, i.e., 6x 1000, the two letters being the 
6" and 28" ordinally, and, thus, both rare perfect numbers as well (the other way is the letter c ‘=6000). 
This could be the “great treasure hidden in Armenia” of which Anania Sirakac‘i, 7" century, to whom 
is attributed the first mathematical table called Vec‘ hazareak, spoke in a suitably guarded and cryptic 
manner: see J.R. Russell, “MaStoc‘ the Magician,” forthcoming in S. La Porta and T. Van Lint, eds., 
Festschrift for Michael Stone, forthcoming; and RUSSELL 1989 with refs. 


12- MOCHUL’SKII 1887, p. 368. Here too, though, one must be cautious, since “white” became at some 
undetermined point a standing epithet of the Russian monarch in folk poetry and by itself is no indicator 
of the age of a text. In the folk song Kak vo gorode vo Ustiuzhine (“Once upon a time in Ustiuzhin town”) 
peasants flee to the forests to escape the cruelties of serfdom and send a petition to the “white Orthodox 
tsar”— in St. Petersburg, a city founded centuries after Basil’s reign! (See REEDER 1993, pp. 9, 107.) 


13- For instance, in the Zoroastrian credo, the Fravarané, Yasna 12.6: aa a0 Coit ZaraOustro daévais saram 
vyamrvita vispaési frasnaési vispaésii hanjamanaésu, yais aparasaétam Mazddsca Zara@ustrasca... 
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it is certainly true for some genres of the Hellenistic period that “an organized thematic 
list is the result of a scholarly way of thinking”, and thus reflects a literate sophistication, 
it is equally true that a list can be pre- or non-literate. For it is just as much the soul of 
oral literature to employ a list, whether as a bardic tour de force like Homer’s catalogue 
of ships in the //iad, or simply in fulfillment of the necessary function of encyclopaedic 
transmission of knowledge that oral literature had to serve before writing and the conse- 
quent creation of archives and other forms of storage and retrieval of knowledge, or both.'° 
The list is not only Listwissenschaft, that is, a kind of genre reflecting the ordered thinking 
and erudition of its author; it provides a pattern of order with which the reader or listener 
can structure his world-view and activity. An audience that accords authority and social 
recognition to the reciter of such a list whose contents are of importance— of religious, 
cosmological significance, in the case of the Rime— are investing him with their trust, 
a kind of “fiduciary capital” on which they expect a profitable return: the creation of a 
social reality for them that works. In the tradition of Eastern Orthodoxy, the exemplar for 
the genre of the list is the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus, with its enumeration, for example, 
of the angelic orders. Another salient feature of Christian Listwissenschaft, of relevance 
to the Rime of the Book of the Dove studied here, is what Prof. Valentina Izmirlieva calls 
Biblical onomatocentrism, an obsession with the magically powerful names of God and 
their localization to Jerusalem and its Temple.!° 

In the case of the Book of the Dove, the list is recited, but its source— the Book it- 
self— is placed at an additional remove from the audience: the great tome remains sealed, 
its tantalizing mysteries thus both concealed and imparted,'’ and king David must oral- 


“Just as Zarathustra anathematized association with the demons at all questionings, at all meetings, at 
which Mazda and Zarathustra conferred [so I do the same].” 


14- COHEN 2000, pp. 55-66: the author notes Hellenistic lists of the famous or best representatives of 
categories including lawgivers, painters, sculptors, architects, wonders of the world, large islands, the 
highest mountains, the greatest rivers and seas, etc.; the lists might be more narrowly curious, as for 
example those of Hygienus in Latin, 2" cent., on people who ate their sons at a meal, others who were 
eaten by dogs, and others still who were crushed by a boar. 


15- BERMAN 2007, esp. pp. 74-76, points out that with the invention of writing there becomes possible 
differentiation in the functions of literature: it is no longer burdened, as when limited to orality, with the 
necessary function of serving as a factual historical record and encyclopedia of transmissible knowledge. 


16- See IZMIRLIEVA 2008, pp. 7-8, 27. 


17- The allure of secret knowledge would have been a powerful aspect of the popularity of the Rime. Here 
is a practical and striking example of how secrecy and mystery can operate: After the American Civil 
War, several soldiers of the Confederacy formed a band they named the Ku Klux Klan (from Gk. kyklos, 
“circle”)— a terrorist organization whose aim was the restoration of slavery. The KKK was linked most 
notoriously to the crime of lynching; but there is in fact no correlation between the number of recorded 
lynchings and the growth of Klan membership. The major draw of the organization for new recruits was 
the attraction of secret passwords, tokens of recognition, rituals and liturgical terminology, and the like; 
and when, thanks to the efforts of a Southern dissident named Steven Kennedy the KKK was infiltrated 
and its diverse mysteries were broadcast on national radio, applications for membership plummeted. It 
was the trappings of secrecy, more than its actual power, from which the Klan acquired its glamour and 
terror. See LEVITT AND DUBNER 2006, p. 58. It is thus interesting that the Rime of the Book of the 
Dove manages to deploy the attraction of secrecy while at the same time revealing at least some of the 
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ly recount its contents from “old” memory. The action of transmission and reception is 
likewise placed at one remove from the audience: instead of the minstrel imparting the 
mysteries of the Book of the Dove to the audience directly, he reports king David doing 
so to prince Vladimir and his host, who are themselves arranged, as noted above, in an 
orderly, hierarchical list, from nobility down to peasantry. In the systematic listing of 
features of sacred geography and of the aspects of Creation, Biblical toponyms predom- 
inate: Jerusalem and mount Zion there, mount Tabor of the Transfiguration to the north, 
the river Jordan of the Baptism of Our Lord, and so on. Some onomata mystica heighten 
the esoteric appeal of the list: the stone alatyr (“altar”), the beast indrik (“unicorn’’), the 
bird strafil ’(“ostrich’’).!*Yet there are also some Russian /oci and features connected to the 
sacred aspects of Scripture and the Land of Israel: though Ocean is the greatest of seas, the 
greatest lake is II’men’ (although a lake of the same name in the Holy Land, perhaps Tibe- 
rias, seems here to be the prototype of the historical Il’men’ of Great Novgorod). And the 
greatest of kings is not David or Solomon, but the White Tsar. And in the Rime, Moscow 
is not the Third Rome— Russia is the new Holy Land itself. So the curious feature of plac- 
ing both information and imparter at one remove in the narrative strategy of listing in the 
rhyme may be intentional, paralleling the two planes of sacred phenomena themselves— 
Biblical, in the background, and Russian, in the foreground where the actual audience are. 
Thus, the Rime transforms the Orthodox genre of the listing-ballad, with its Biblical and 
Pseudo-Dionysian material, from straightforward enumeration to a third-person narrative, 
with the superaddition of non-Biblical mythological material. 

It is reasonable to suggest that the poem of the Book of the Dove may be indebted in 
equal measure to the sources in apocryphal written literature studied by Mochul’skii , 
Veselovskii, and others, and to others in oral tradition reflected in written accounts of sec- 
tarians and their teachings, in its employment of question and answer and its conveyance 
of knowledge in lists. Though much of the material in these lists is clearly to be explained 
from sources within Christian tradition, there are other aspects that have specifically Zo- 
roastrian affinities; and the closest correspondences are to the Mazdean cosmology as 
described by non-Iranian informants in the Sasanian era (ca. fifth century A.D.), prin- 
cipally the Armenian Eznik of Kotb (see Text 3 infra), and the two principal sources of 
ancient Iranian cosmology: the Hymns of Zarathustra and the Middle Persian (Pahlavi) 
book of Creation, the Bundahisn (see Text 2.2). The latter begins— rather than ending, 
as here— with an account of the primordial contest between the forces of good and evil. 
The account of that battle in the Middle Iranian text does not allude to its having been seen 
in a dream-vision, as is the case with Prince Vladimir; but Zarathustra’s own revelation 
in the Gathdas (Yasna 30: see Text 2.1) of the battle, and of the beginnings of the dualistic 
cosmos, specifies this. It is difficult indeed to imagine how a human being might otherwise 
than in a dream or the like be witness to cosmogonic events; but when both dream and 


“mysteries” supposedly locked beneath seven seals! 


18- That is, strufokamil, OCS. str’kokamil’; some variants have instead the Phoenix. 
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dualism are mentioned together, one is justified in proposing the great revelatory moment 
of Iranian scripture as an ultimate source. That is, there may be intermediary oral and 
written teachings both, interposed between the written teachings of the Persian books and 
the oral narratives of the Russian kaleki;'’ but the closing of the Book of the Dove strongly 
suggests that the Iranian cosmogony is a principal substratum. 

The question of transmission of a text that may have such distant and non-Christian 
roots is of obvious importance: how did a modified Iranian cosmology reach northern 
Russia? One proposes this route: features of the cosmological teachings of the Bundahisn 
and related material, principally “Zurvanite”, from northwestern Zoroastrian Iran, reach 
Armenia in the Sasanian period. After the fall of the Sasanians, the Armenian Paulician 
and T‘ondrakite sectarians learn it from local Armenian Zoroastrians, the Children of the 
Sun, and incorporate aspects into their own speculations. As they migrate into the Bal- 
kans, the material reaches the Slavic, Bogomil milieu. It is carried north by minstrels 
belonging to the sect into Kievan Rus’— and the remoter its bearers from Orthodox and 
imperial authority, the more of it, and the more detail, survives. The Rime was chanted 
by itinerant kaleki, that is, blind minstrels, cripples (kaléki; a proposed derivation from 
Latin caligae, “boots”, seems unnecessary, though a loan from that term also exists in 
Russian),”” evoked by Radishchev as the paupers for the sake of Christ who recited also 
such standard narratives of Christian folk literature as the Life of Alexis the Voluntary 
Pauper. It is worthwhile to note that Armenian Christian gusans, “mistrels”, also recited 
this popular Vita. The Assyrian Aramaic novel that became a Biblical apocryphon— the 
Wisdom of Ahiqar— was also very popular in Armenian folk literature, so much so that 
xikar became a common adjective meaning “‘wise”.”' In Russia, again, the precepts of Akir 
premudryi (1.e., “Ahigar the most wise”: note that the same epithet is used of David in the 
Rime) were well known. So material coming into Christian Russia from Christian Arme- 
nia would have been anything but an exotic and alien importation to be greeted with hes- 
itation— rather, it was entering a familiar, even kindred milieu offering no barriers to its 
reception and assimilation. Although the Russian minstrels and their corpus were studied 
at first hand only in the last two centuries, these kaleki are known from as far back as the 
eleventh century, when they were organized into traveling bands (druzhiny): the greatest 
of Russian folklorists and philologists of the pre-Revolutionary period, A.N. Veselovskii, 


19- Such intermediary texts colored by contact with the Iranian cosmogony might include, for example, the 
Poimandres— the Pymander of the Middle Ages— in the Corpus Hermeticum. The narrator begins by 
describing how once when his thinking soared and his bodily senses were restrained, as in one heavy 
with sleep, an infinite being called Poimandres appeared to him and answered his request to know the 
things that are, their nature, and God by granting him an endless vision of clear and joyful light in which 
then darkness arose separately. See COPENHAVER 1992, p. 1. Though the text combines Egyptian (the 
enigmatic name Poimandres may be a Hellenization of the Coptic p-eime nte-Ré‘ and mean “intelligence 
of [the sun god] Ra”, see KINGSLEY 1993), Neoplatonic, and other elements, the effect of what is most 
likely an Iranian-inspired incipit is palpably dramatic. 


20- See VASMER 1953, vol. I, pp. 508-509, s.v. From the frontispiece illustration, Plate 1 infra, to the work 
of Bezsonov on the kdleki, it is clear they were blind— kaléki. 


21- See RUSSELL 1987(c), Ch. 6 on Alexi(ano)s; on xikar, 64 n. to line 31. 
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proposed that they were originally itinerant Bogomil preachers; and Anichkoy, in agree- 
ment, compared them to Western analogues with Cathar connections, the jongleurs who 
accompanied pilgrims and sang the chansons de geste, to which he likened the Russian 
byliny.” There is no reason to contest these arguments, and none has been advanced: the 
present study supports them. 

The Bogomil heresy arose, evidently in part on Anatolian, Armenian foundations, in 
the Balkans: following the migrations of Slavs into the region in the 6" and 7" centuries, 
the Byzantine emperor Constantine V Copronymus beginning in 759 sent Paulician colo- 
nists to settle in Thrace, on the western approaches to the imperial capital. The Paulician 
heresy was Armenian in origin; and there is strong evidence that some adherents of the 
sect lived in its ancient center, Tephriké (Tk. Divrigi), down to the outbreak of World War 
I and the Armenian Genocide. Anatolia since Achaemenian times had been steeped in 
Iranian religion and cultural tradition; and although the Hellenization and Christianization 
of the region led to the extinction of most of the indigenous languages,” and to the severe 
diminution of the local Zoroastrian communities, there is documentary evidence of the 
survival of small communities of adherents to the Iranian faith— and it is quite possible 
that much more escaped written notice, as the pressure of Church and Caliphate neces- 
sitated a clandestine worship.™ So in the 4" century St. Basil of Caesarea described the 
magousaioi, i.e., “Magians” of Cappadocia as worshipping Zarnouas, 1.e., Zurvan. It is 
noteworthy that both practitioners of the faith, and Christians describing it, in the Sasanian 
period afford prominence to the god of infinite Time; for evidence of Iranian religion in 
the far north of Russia reflects the same emphasis. Zoroastrian Armenians at Marsovan 
(Tk. Merzifun), T‘lkuran, and elsewhere in Anatolia who called themselves Arewordik ‘, 
“Children of the Sun”, endured down to modern times; so such sectarians and non-Chris- 
tians would have preserved cosmological myths of precisely the kind reflected in the poem 
of the Book of the Dove.” Though the T‘ondrakite heresy, a successor in many ways to the 
Paulicians, possessed a written text, the Armenian Banali ¢Smartut ‘ean, “Key of Truth”, 
Arewordi doctrines were passed on by word of mouth. The bards and minstrels of ancient 
Armenia bore the Iranian designations gusan (“reciter’”’) and xetkatak (“jester”). In recent 
centuries the term asu?, from Arabic ‘asiq, cf. Tk. asik, “lover’— for that subject is the 
principal burden of his songs— has replaced gusan. And in polemical sermons of the 8" 
century these secular entertainers are reviled as propagators of pagan and heretical doc- 


22- SOLOSHCHENKO AND PROKOSHIN 1991, pp. 7, 14, 17. 
23- See the chapter “Eve of the Turkish Conquest” in VRYONIS 1971; and HOLL 1908. 


24- In my research, I learnt of the survival down to 1915 of the Armenian Zoroastrian “Children of the 
Sun” only because a French Armenian woman responded by letter to my call for information in the 
Paris paper Yar‘aj “Forward”; just as fortuitously, an Armenian friend in San Diego happened to know 
a nonagenarian Paulician named Bob Lion (né Aslanian), whom | interviewed shortly before his death. 
Yet it would seem the reasonable norm for discoveries of religious tradition kept deliberately secret to 
have this fortuitous aspect. 


25- On the Paulician survivals, see RUSSELL 1997; on the Arewordik‘, RUSSELL 1987(a). 
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trines.”° Though these invectives are attributed to the 5"-century Catholicos Yovhannés 
Mandakuni, it is more likely that they belong to the pen of Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i, who 
lived three centuries later— just at the time, that is, when Paulicians were posing a real 
threat to the Empire and some of them were settling in Thrace to seed the nascent Bogomil 
religion. 

The heretical views of the Bogomils of the Balkans exhibit an overtly dualist flavor; 
and one dualist cosmological myth entered the Slavonic and Romanian apocryphal litera- 
ture, most likely by the vector of Bogomil minstrelsy. According to it, an ornithomorphic 
Satanael (usually a duck, Russian gogol’) dove to the bottom of the primal sea to fetch 
the grain of earth from which God might create the world. The myth is found in various 
forms among the Finno-Ugrian peoples of Russia who live in contact with the dominant 
East Slavic population: in Cheremis myth the diving duck is named Keremet, younger 
brother of the highest god, Yuma. Keremet also makes the mountains. This detail is of 
interest: in the Zoroastrian cosmology, the primordial earth was a flat disk riding upon 
the waters in the stony cosmic egg. When Ahreman attacked from beneath, the earth fled; 
and the funnel-like area voided became hell, while the displaced earth formed the ring of 
mountains to stabilize the shaking earth. Keremet’s role may be a distant echo of that part 
of the cosmogony. Although dualist systems possibly independent of Iranian influence 
existed in both the ancient Balkans and, it would seem, in Siberia, it is at any rate certain 
that they furnished a substratum hospitable to the reception of subsequent Zoroastrian 
and Manichaean ideas.’ So it is noteworthy that in the Cheremis version the evil spirit 
is the younger brother of the supreme god, cf. the relationship of Ahreman and Ohrmazd 
in the 5"-century Armenian version presented by Eznik of Kotb of the “Zurvanite” Irani- 
an cosmogony. Eznik also mentions another aspect of the cosmological myth that is not 
preserved in the Zoroastrian canon but is derided in a Middle Persian Manichaean hymn 
as having been part of it: that a demon named Mahm?t heard from Ahreman how to create 
light— by the performance of consanguineal intercourse—* and betrayed the knowledge 
to Ohrmazd (see Text 2.2 and n.).”” Compare God’s inability to create the earth without 
Satanael’s help! These details point to a specifically Zoroastrian influence, whatever the 
pre-existing dualism that might have served as a hospitable substrate for the narrative. 
A.N. Veselovskii’s remarks on this score are instructive: “Let us first of all dismiss any ap- 


26- See MANDAKUNI 1860, esp. Vasn arbec ‘olac‘ anawrénut ‘eanc ‘ “On the lawlessnesses of drunkards” 
and Vasn anawrén t‘aterac‘ diwakanac‘ “On the lawless theaters of the demonic ones”. To a certain 
degree the Christian accusations of paganism against secular entertainers are stereotypical: Soviet Ar- 
menian anti-clerical scholarship tended to take Ps.-Mandakuni at face value, elevating the gusans to the 
stature of folk heroes in a class war; but non-Soviet scholars perhaps exaggerate in the opposite direction 
by failing adequately to appreciate the survivals of Iranian religion in Armenia of which oral entertain- 
ment was a vector, and thus according too little credence to the literalism of his statements. 


27- On the Balkan data, see STOYANOV 2000, pp. 128-133. 


28- That is, the Zoroastrian xvaétvada@a-: the practice endured until recent times in the Parsi community of 
India, and in remoter parts of Armenia. 


29- See ZAEHNER 1972, pp. 438-439. 
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parent divergence of views: folk (Finnish, Slavic) vs. imported, Bogomil-Christian myth. 
One viewpoint does not exclude the other, no matter how contradictory they may seem. 
Bogomilism was not a self-sufficient religious movement: its dualism goes back to the 
teaching of the Manichaeans and Paulicians; its cosmological myth recalls ancient Iranian 
representations about the mutually hostile creative activity of Ohrmazd and Ahreman [o 
sovmestnom, vrazhdebnom drug drugu tvorchestve Ormuzda i Arimana], but the outer 
forms of the myth could be of local, folk origin.”3° 

If the Cheremis myth, cited by Stoyanov in his research on dualist beliefs amongst the 
Slavs, appears in a general sense to be related to Iranian conceptions, though, the details 
of a more complex Mordvinian one agree so closely with the Zoroastrian myth of cre- 
ation involving Zurvan as transmitted by Eznik, with overtones also of the Book of the 
Dove, as to remove any doubt of an Iranian source, for which the vector of transmission 
would have been Russian minstrels (kaleki) and adherents of dissident sects (raskol ‘niki). 
Such a hypothesis, of a dissident Christian vector, would be supported by the presence in 
Mordvinian folklore, for instance, of a version of the apocryphal Cheirograph of Adam, 
a Christian work that could have come only from a Russian source.*! Here, then, is the 
Mordvinian myth: Once upon a time, when there was only water, the god Cham-Pas was 
floating on a stone. He lamented that he had no brother or friend with whom to take coun- 
sel; and at these words he spat in despair into the sea [on pliunul s dosady v more]. The 
spittle became a great mound [bugor] and floated after him. Cham-Pas struck at it with 
his scepter [zhezlom], at which point Shaitan (that is, the Arabic Shaytan, “Satan”) leapt 
out of it and said, “Lord, you regret you have no brother or friend with whom to think and 
take counsel. I'll be happy to be your brother.” Cham-Pas grudgingly accepted Shaitan 
as a friend, but not as a brother; and asked, “Let’s create the earth. What shall we make it 
from? For there’s nothing but water.” Shaitan didn’t know, and fell silent, so Cham-Pas 
then commanded him to dive to the bottom of the sea and fetch some sand, calling upon 
the name of God. Twice Shaitan dived, invoking his own name instead, at which a flame 
burnt him. At the third dive he mentioned God and was able to retrieve the sand. But when 
he came up he kept some in his cheek, intending to create his own world, too. That made 
his head swell; so Cham-Pas struck him with his scepter— the wet, unformed sand burst 
out into God’s delicate, newly-created universe and disrupted it, forming the mountains. 
Thereafter Shaitan was condemned to dwell in the nether fire; but not before he managed 
to spoil the creations of Cham-Pas by adding negative characteristics to them. For in- 
stance, while man’s body lay yet inanimate, guarded by a dog, Shaitan attacked, causing 
the dog to sprout shaggy fur and the man to become sick with disease. Cham-Pas then 
endowed man with a soul. 

The first striking detail of the Mordvinian myth is the floating stone: this recalls the 
white, energy-imbued stone of the Book of the Dove which floats upon water or air, brings 


30- VESELOVSKII 1889, pp. 4-5. 


31- VESELOVSKII 1889, p. 32: for a study of the text see STONE 2002, with folklore motifs pointing to a 
possible Indian precursor noted in a review by RUSSELL 2003. 
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immortality to those who touch it, and stands at the navel of the world, in Jerusalem, or 
in the cathedral beneath the ocean where the Virgin Mary bathes and the relics of St. 
Clement are interred. Its name, Rus. (a)latyr’, seems to be a deformation of “altar”; and 
Moses Gaster long ago suggested that some of the features of this miraculous object are 
to be traced to Jewish myths about the foundation stone (Heb. even shetiva) on the Tem- 
ple Mount at Jerusalem from beneath which the abyssal waters of the submundane ocean 
boiled up when king David incautiously moved it.*? The detail of the scepter of Cham-Pas 
must call to mind Eznik’s mention of the ritual bundle of barsom-twigs employed by Zu- 
rvan in the thousand-year sacrificial liturgy (vasna) performed for the birth of Ohrmazd. 
Eznik of Kotb, para. 186, explains the Iranian loan-word in Armenian, barsmunk , i.e., 
barsom, as gawazan “scepter, crozier” (lit. “cow-goad”): it is to be supposed that over the 
century that had elapsed between the baptism of the Armenian Arsacids and his writing, 
some Iranian ritual terms, even those secondarily armenized, had become obscure even to 
a learned reader, hence the gloss. This is, one would venture, perhaps too specific a cor- 
respondence for it to have been a merely fortuitous coincidence. More likely, as the myth 
traveled from Iran through Armenia and westwards, the more generic “scepter”, originally 
a gloss, replaced the obscure barsom. The refusal of Cham-Pas to accept Shaitan as his 
brother echoes the only explicit condemnation in the Zoroastrian Pahlavi literature— in 
the eighth book of the Dénkard— of any feature of the Zurvanite cosmology, the sugges- 
tion that Ohrmazd and Ahreman are brothers. It seems to have been the intention of the 
Zoroastrian divines to affirm that the twinship of the two spirits means nothing more than 
a parallelism in their temporal manifestation.*° 

The form of the Rime of the Book of the Dove: a list of the chiefs of the creations, fol- 
lowed by a dream vision of the confrontation between good and evil— neatly inverts the 
order of the Bundahisn. This obviates the need to enumerate both the creations of the good 
God and the noxious counter-creations— the xrafstaran, or stinging, biting, destructive 
living things, the smoke of fire, the salt in sea water, and so on— of the evil spirit which is 
reflected, as we have seen, in the Mordvinian cosmological myth, since the encounter of 
Truth and the Lie is left to the end of the narrative. Thus the list of important beings and 
places in the Rime fits more comfortably into Christian tradition, which has no category of 
xrafstaran in its system, than it might otherwise have done; and that would have pleased 
most of the kaleki-reciters and their listeners, one thinks. But the dualist features of this 
text still remain prominent; and those aspects and textual and oral features of traditions 
contiguous to that in which the Rime developed demonstrably have more in common with 
what has been called the Zurvanite “heresy” than they do with the doctrines of the Pahlavi 
books themselves. Although the rather crude myth of Zurvan and the birth of the twins 
Ohrmazd and Ahreman is presented by contemporary foreign sources: Syriac, Armenian, 
and Greek— as the common belief of the Sasanian adherents of the correctly-named dén 


32- See GASTER 1891, p. 204. 
33- See SHAKED 1992. 
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i mazdésn, the Religion of Mazda-worship (the term “Zoroastrian” was rare then and has 
become common in latter days on analogy with “Christian”, though the adherents of the 
ancient Iranian faith still find the designation closer to accuracy than Muslims can with 
“Mohammedan’”), it is absent from the Pahlavi literature, whether as dogma to be accepted 
or as a heresy (like those of Mant or Mazdak, for instance) to be refuted. It would seem 
that some thinkers proposed that infinite time must have pre-existed the “twin” spirits of 
Yasna 30; so in some sense they originated from it. That position never affected the ethics 
or religious ritual of the Zoroastrians; so Zurvanism, never a movement on its own, was 
never targeted by such sacerdotal and political zealots as Kirdér, the scourge of Man- 
ichaeism, or Adurbad 1 Amahraspandan and Mihrnarseh, the persecutors of Christians.*4 
The theory seems to have been an attempt to solve a philosophical problem, rather than a 
religious one: any manifestation must be temporal, therefore sequential; and sequence ne- 
cessitates difference, hence duality. Duality realizes the potential of difference, of opposi- 
tion— hence of dualism. Happening needs time; so if there were no time, none of Creation 
could have happened. Of course an infinitely pre-cosmic time in which nothing happens is 
not measurable, so for Iranians this was akandarag, “boundless”, like the Greek apeiron, in 
distinction to the finite and therefore measurable age of the cosmos, the time characterized 
in Avestan and Pahlavi as that of the “long dominion”. Eznik notes this distinction in his 
own way: Ohrmazd’s time is a heavenly eternity of imperishable youth (vawitenakan), 
while Ahreman’s is circumscribed by a limit, subject to change and decay (zamanakean).* 

The precise time and manner of the transmission of these Iranian myths to Slavic Eu- 
rope is uncertain. Sasanian and Central Asian silver vessels and other objects have been 
found in the Russian north and east, and in the Baltic region; the artistic forms of the Thra- 
cian and Pannonian cultures bear an Iranian imprint; and Sogdians settled on the northern 
coast of the Crimea.** So Slavs and Iranians very likely encountered each other at various 


34- Ibid. 


35- Cited by ZAEHNER 1955, p. 243. Arm. yawét, used in Christian formulae (vawiteans yawitenic = 
saecula saeculorum, cf. Pers. javedan), derives ultimately from Av. yavdeta-, whose base is the same 
word for “young” from which we have modern Persian javan. Arm. zamanak, also an Iranian loan, cf. 
Pers. zaman, has the shade of temporality, thus flux and decay, as in the myth of the alternating light and 
dark of zuk-zamanak. PIRSIG 2005, pp. 35-36, presents a conundrum similar to, probably related to the 
question of time with which the Sasanian and earlier philosophers were grappling. Before minds existed 
to conceive of laws; and before matter existed for gravity to be manifest, was there a law of gravity? 
That is, did gravity, or any other principle or form for that matter, exist in any way one rationally can 
employ the term, in the pre-infinity of unmanifestation? Pirsig concludes, with an ominous playfulness, 
that gravity is a ghost. Cf. “Two spirits came to be heard of, in a dream vision...” 


36- A total of 82 silver vessels from Iran proper and Central Asia (Sogd, Khwarazm, etc.) have been found 
in the forested regions of the Kama river basin, half of them datable to before A.D. 700. A small Bud- 
dha statuette of Kashmiri type was found at Helgé, a mediaeval commercial center on an island off the 
Swedish coast; and Arab coins nearby date to A.D. 742-833. Constantine the philsopher— St. Cyril, 
evangelizer of the south Slavs— lists “peoples who know the Scriptures and who praise God, each in its 
own language: the Armenians, the Persians, the Abkhazians, the Iberians, the Sougds [i.e., Sogdians], the 
Goths, the Avars, the Turks...” From their place on the list it seems the Sogdians mentioned were to be 
encountered in the Crimea; he probably gained this knowledge during a mission of 861 to the Khazars. 
Though the derivation of Sogdaia/Sudak from “Sogdian” has been disputed, there was found nearby on 
the Taman’ peninsula nearby the handle of an earthenware vessel inscribed in Sogdian with the name > 
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points in the centuries before the former could have been making written records: loans 
into Slavic such as simargl, perhaps from an Eastern Iranian pronunciation of Persian 
simory, a magic bird of Iranian myth, suggest that Slavs acquired Iranian religious lore in 
those times. But it is at least plain from the early written Slavic texts that dualist doctrines 
were being conveyed orally far into the northern fastnesses of Kievan Rus’ around the 
same time as the Christianization of the realm or soon thereafter; and they endured. The 
Povest’ vremennykh let (“Primary Chronicle”) records for the year 1071 the interrogation 
by Ian, a boyar emissary of prince Sviatoslav, of two volkhvs (“magicians”) who had 
come to Beloozero in the far northeast, apparently scaring the living daylights out of the 
locals: when he asks how man was made, they tell him God washed himself in the bath, 
perspired, dried himself with straw and threw it down to earth from Heaven. He and Satan 
then quarreled (raspresia) over who should create man out of it. In the end it was the devil 
that made the body of man, but God put a soul in him; so at death the body goes to earth 
while the soul returns to God. When Ian asks the volkhvy whom they worship, they reply 
that their god is Antichrist in the abyss.*’ There are some obvious similarities discernible 
even in this concise and prejudiced narrative, both to the Mordvinian cosmogony and to 
that of the Rime of the Book of the Dove. In a monograph on the Russian jester-minstrels 
called skomorokhi, a word of uncertain origin, R. Zguta regards the episode in the Primary 
Chronicle as prima facie evidence that bards brought dualistic and other teachings consid- 
ered heretical by Orthodoxy and current amongst the Balkan Bogomils to Rus’ by word 
of mouth. They gradually moved northward after suppression by the Church authorities in 
the Kievan regions to the freer environs of Novgorod— the locus also of most byliny and 
of the oral variants of the Rime of the Book of the Dove— where they thrived till the late 
16" century, being formally banned only in 1648.% 

Since one has proposed Armenia as the logical intermediary for the transmission of 
Iranian cosmological ideas through Byzantine Anatolia and the Balkans into Kievan Rus’, 
it is perhaps apposite to mention here a curious correspondence between an Armenian 
tradition and one recorded in the Primary Chronicle mentioned above. According to the 
latter “There were three brothers: one’s name was Kii, the other, Shchek, and the third, 
Khoriv, and their sister was Lybed’. Kii sat on a mountain where now is the district Bo- 
richev, and Shchek sat on the mountain now called Shchekovitsa, and Khoriv sat on the 
third mountain, which came to be called after him, Khorevitsa. And they made a city in 


— of its owner, Safnd8ak (“Believer in immortality”); so the presence of the Sogdians and other Iranians 
around the time of the conversion of the Slavs, in various parts of the Russian land, is amply document- 
ed. The Melkites of Khwarazm retained the language of the Soldains— as Het‘um called the Sogdians in 
1307— as a Christian liturgical tongue into the 14" century. See DE LA VASSIERE 2005, pp. 245-250, 
257, and plate I.3 opp. p. 178. 


37- On the contest: “7 raspresia sotona s Bogom, komu v nem’ stvoriti cheloveka. I stvori d’iavol cheloveka, 
a Bog dushiu vo n’ vlozhi;” on their worship: “Ona zhe rekosta: Antikhristu, on zhe reche ima, To gde 
est’, ona zhe rekosta: Sedit’ v bezdne.” Text in LIKHACHEV AND ADRIANOVA-PERETTS 1999, p. 
76; tr. in CROSS AND SHERBOWITZ-WETZOR 1953, pp. 151-152. 


38- See ZGUTA 1978, pp. 7, 15-23. 
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the name of their eldest brother, and called it by the name Kiev.” The Novgorod chronicle 
adds that the three were pagans, and, like the other Slav Poliane, sacrificed to lakes, wells, 
and groves.*? An 8"-cent. Armenian historian, Ps.-Zenob Glak, tells a somewhat similar 
tale: During the period of the conversion of the Armenians to Christianity in the 4" century 
by St. Gregory the Illuminator, the prince of Siwnik‘ went from the temple of Gisané to 
the town (awan) of Kuars and persuaded the soldiers of that village (giw/) to be baptized. 
They proceeded with St. Gregory into the Aycsan valley, east opposite Kackon that is the 
fortress Asttonk‘. Demetr and Gisané, the author explains, were two Indian princes who 
came to A&tiSat and built a city called Vi8ap. The Armenian king ValarSak killed them and 
gave the principality to their three sons, Kuar, Mettés, and Xor/Hor. Kuar built a town 
and named it after himself; Mettés built another, which he named Metti; and the youngest, 
going to the province (gawar) of Palunik‘, built a town and named it Horeans/Xorni.”° 
The two foundation myths have in common three brothers, all pagans, on three hills, who 
found three towns.*! The proper names of the first and third brother are somewhat similar. 
D.S. Likhachév thought the Armenian account an echo of the Slavic legend, taking Poluni 
(sic!) to be a rendering of Poliane.” But one thinks that if the two myths are in fact relat- 
ed, the Armenian one is probably of greater antiquity and more likely to be the source of 
the Slavic: Palunik‘ is not the rendering of a foreign toponym, but a province of Armenia 
whose name is ancient Anatolian. The name of the middle brother, Mettés, is probably an- 
cient Anatolian, too: cf. Melid-Kummanu, Gk. Meliténé (modern Malatya) on the Euphra- 
tes. An early designation of the Armenians themselves in Gk. is Meliténioi. The village of 
Mekhdi still stands, in the district of MuS. Gisané, from Iranian gés, “long hair’, is a cult 
attribute of the Heracles-like divinity Vahagn, Avestan Voro8rayna, whose temple stood 
near Mu8 at A&ti8at, lit. “happy in sacrifices”, where St. Gregory early in the fourth cen- 
tury (according to the account of Agathangelos) dedicated a church to St. John the Baptist 
that became one of the two most sacred places of pilgrimage in the country: Cangli diwan 
Moy Sult‘an Surb Karapet, “The court of the bells, king of Mu8, Holy Forerunner’ stood 


39- LIKHACHEV AND ADRIANOVA-PERETTS 1999, p. 9: J bysha 3 brat’ia: edinomy imia Kii, a dru- 
gomu Shchek, a tret’emu Khoriv, i sestra ikh Lybed’. Sediashe Kii na gore, gde zhe nyne uvoz Borichev, a 
Shchek sediashe na gore, gde nyne zovetsia Shchekovitsa, a Khoriv na tret’ei gore, ot nego zhe prozvasia 
Khorevitsa. I stvorisha grad vo imia brata svoego stareishago, i narekosha imia ego Kiev. On their pa- 
ganism, p. 456: Biakhu zhe pogane, zhrushche ozerom i kladezem i roshcheniem, iakozhe prochii pogani. 


40- See AVDOYAN 1993, p. 86 f. 


41- The pattern is general and congenial, of course, in ethnic foundation myths: Biblical Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth; and Iranian Iraj, Turaj, and Salm. In folktales, the same three brothers appear, with the lazy, 
somewhat stupid, guileless, happy-go-lucky youngest one, Ivan of course, the hero who gets the Fire- 
bird’s (cf. the Simurgh’s!) feather and so on. 


42- LIKHACHEV AND ADRIANOVA-PERETTS 1999, p. 390 n. It is interesting that Professor Roman 
Jakobson of Harvard did not share this opinion: in a lecture on the importance of Armenian studies and 
its relevance to Slavica delivered at a symposium of the National Association for Armenian Studies and 
Research on 11 June 1955, he stated that the foundation legend of Kiev was purely derivative from the 
Armenian tradition of Ps.-Zenob (recording in the NAASR archive, Belmont, MA, provided by Marc 
Mamigonian). 
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till the eve of the Armenian Genocide. Vahagn was renowned as a slayer of dragons, Arm. 
visap, from Iranian, hence the mention of nearby ViSap(-ak‘alak‘) ““Dracontopolis’”— the 
sudden storms that vex the great lake Van, some fifty miles to the east of Mu, were ex- 
plained in folklore, long into the Middle Ages, as Vahagn wrestling an aquatic visap out 
of the water when it had grown great enough to swallow the world, and casting it into the 
sun to burn.“ So it can be seen that various details of the Armenian myth in the History of 
Tarawn are related and belong to the pre-Christian, Zoroastrian and Anatolian culture and 
topography of the country, corroborated by other Classical Armenian sources, all of which 
predate by centuries the Slavonic ones, where the tradition of Kii, Shchek, and Khoriv is 
actually rather isolated. 

If the two myths are related, then, it would seem that the Armenian one, native to the 
region of Mu8 and the great lake of Van (at the eastern end of the plain of Mu8, about 
fifty miles from the town), was partially adapted by the Slavs as the foundation-legend of 
Kiev. The detail in the Novgorod chronicle connecting the three brothers with sacrifices to 
lakes could have been, then, an adaptation of the web of myths about lake Van to the vast 
Novgorodian lake II’men’— a feature of some importance, as will be seen presently, in 
the poem of the Book of the Dove. One can but speculate as to why this particular myth 
might have found its way into the Russian Primary Chronicle. Perhaps the motive force 
was the slight similarity of the toponyms Kuar and Kiev. The topos of three brothers is 
commonplace in Indo-European myth and folklore, making adaptation a simple matter. 
In any case, the Russian chronicle, in which we find evidence of a dualism that is perhaps 
of an Armenian-tinged Iranian type, seems to reflect in the Kievan foundation myth the 
evidence of yet another ancient Armenian source.“ 

In the Rime of the Book of the Dove the enumeration of the chiefs of the creations is 
strongly informed by Biblical legend: so the greatest of mountains is Tabor, the mount of 
the Transfiguration; and Jerusalem is the chief of all cities. The parent of all fishes is the 
whale (Rus. kit, from Gk. kétos): the earth sits upon it and will end when it turns over. 
Though the obvious /ocus classicus for Christian mythography here is the book of Jonah 
(which also partly shaped the balladic cycle of Sadko, to be considered presently), the ear- 
liest attestation of this particular topos is the Zoroastrian legend of the epic hero Karasaspa 


43- See RUSSELL 1987(a), Chapter 6, on Vahagn. 


44- One additional reason this particular foundation-myth might have had particular significance may be 
tentatively suggested: though the middle name of the two triads is different, the first and third may con- 
tain (or have been thought to contain) the Iranian elements kavi- and xvaranah-. The first is a designation 
of the heroic dynasty of Iran that ended with the reign of king Vi8taspa, the royal patron of Zarathustra. 
The word becomes kay in Persian; and it is found frequently as a compound, Pers. kayanfarr, with the 
second term, attested as Arm. p‘ark‘, Pers. farr, khorrah— divinely-bestowed glory. Zenob’s mention 
of India is rather mysterious: though the 10"-cent. historian T‘ovma Arcruni mentions travelers from 
distant Zaptastan, i.e., eastern Iranian Zabol, for instance, and the “‘fire-temple” of Baku was visited by 
Panjabi travelers, there seems no particular reason to associate Zoroastrian traditions in Armenia of a 
divine pair named Demeter (most likely a Hellenization originally as “Earth Mother” of the name of Va- 
hagn’s female consort Asttik, “Little Star”, cf. the Asttonk‘ fortress mentioned in Zenob’s account) and 
“Shaggy” Vahagn with India, unless this is a garbled memory of Parthia and Eastern Iran. 
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in the Avestan hymn Yasna 9: he landed on an island and began to cook his meal. The is- 
land was the back of the Horned Dragon, AZi Srvara, who got burned and dived: this yarn, 
attractive to sailors, was received into Jewish folklore in Arsacid and Sasanian Babylonia, 
where we find it in a narrative of Rabba bar Bar Hanna, whose tall tales are studded with 
Iranian names. But the motif is very common, and its farthest western type is the legend 
of St. Brendan of Ireland.** The chief of the birds in our Rime is the suitably exotic and 
big estrafil, or ostrich: it is associated with both Ocean and the axial white stone called 
(ajlatyr’, 1.e., the “altar”, and it causes shipwrecks. The bird can be compared to the giant 
Camru8, a mythical bird in the Zoroastrian text on creation, the Bundahisn, that is associ- 
ated with Burz yazad, and thus, through the latter’s association with the waters, with the 
marine imagery of the Rime, too.“ 

The greatest of lakes in the Rime is Il’men’ (Armen, in some variants). This is the name 
of the vast lake on whose shores Great Novgorod stands; but its prototype is supposedly 
located in the Holy Land. The poem mentions also a cathedral church in the ocean con- 
taining the relics of St. Clement that periodically manifests itself above the waters; and 
some versions add that the Holy Mother of God can be seen there, shining in all her glory. 
The locus of the Russian shrine is the Black Sea, off Chersonesus where Clement was 
martyred and his bones were cast into the sea.‘” But the association of the shrine with the 
Virgin, the Queen of Heaven, calls to mind the principal sacred place of the Armenian folk 
epic of Sasun: the submarine shrine of the Holy Mother of God (Arm. Surb Astuacacin) 
of Marut‘a in lake Van. Any Armenian minstrel would have known all or part of the epic, 
whose roots are extremely ancient: there are hundreds of recorded recitations, attesting to 
its great popularity; and the influence of the Armenian Artaxiad cycle— a major source 
of the Sasun epic— upon the Ossetic epic of the Narts attests to the wide diffusion of 
Armenian oral heroic epic literature.** There is a second shrine in Sasun to the Virgin on 
Covasar, i.e., “Sea-mount”: for this and because she is Queen of Heaven she bears the 
additional epithet in epic banjrik, i.e. standard Arm. barjr “high” with the affectionate/ 
diminutive suffix -ik. But it is noteworthy that in the Bundahisn the divinity Burz yazad 
(i.e., the “High”), mentioned above, is said to come up from the deeps of lake Arang when 
at intervals of three years the enemies of Iran mass on mount Alburz (another name with 
the element “high”; cf. the Arm. parallel of mountain and undersea shrine). The legend of 
St. Clement in Russia could thus have undergone some contamination by Armeno-Iranian 
sacred legend in oral epic, in the course of its transmission. The shrine of Clement is not 
the only undersea marvel of its kind in Russian lore: the sunken, living city of Great Kite- 
zh in lake Svetloiar is much better known, yet one notes that there may be some legendary 


45- See RUSSELL 2004 (b), esp. pp. 420, 424-425. 
46- For summaries and translations of relevant passages see Text 2, infra. 
47- See MOCHUL’SKII 1887, pp. 396-397. 


48- See RUSSELL 2006 [2007] on the transmission from Armenian Artaxiad epic of the episode of Arga- 
wan to the Circassian Nebentiberlieferungen of the Ossetic Nartae. 
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Armenian connection to that town, too— for it was dedicated to Armenia’s patron saint, a 
prominent figure in Orthodoxy, Gregory the Illuminator.” 

Any discussion of submarine legends with reference to the traditions that clustered 
around Great Novgorod must involve the great cycle of byliny about Sadko. The basic sto- 
ry is this: Sadko*® was a rich merchant of Novgorod. But once all he had was his musical 
instrument— the gus/i—that he played at feasts. So he was essentially a skomorokh. One 
day he was not summoned to perform, so he went and sat on the shores of lake II’men’ 
(greatest of all lakes!) on a “burning white stone” (bel goriuch kamen’— reminiscent 
of the (a)latyr’!) and played there. The water boiled (voda vskolybalasia; cf. the similar 
phrasing of the Rime), and he ran back to town. But, still without gigs to play, he came 
back to the lake, the water boiled once more, and the king of the sea appeared (pokazalsia 
tsar’ morskoi). The latter liked Sadko’s playing, and commanded him to return to town 
and, betting his own rash head (buinu golovu, a standard epithet in folk poetry and song 
for the brave hero’s head) tell the merchants there was a fish in Il’men’ with golden scales. 
He won the bet, became rich, went to sea, and one day there was a great storm. “Ah, 
brothers, brave band,” exclaimed Sadko, “We’ve traveled the sea for an age/ And paid 
the king of the sea no tribute.” They lowered riches into the water, to no avail: the king 
wanted a live head (zhivoi golovy), and when they cast lots, they kept coming up Sadko’s. 
So he took his gus/i, reclined upon an oaken plank in the sea, the ships sailed away, and he 
slept, waking “in the blue sea, on the very bottom” (vo sinem more, na samom dne). Sadko 
went into the king’s “white stone chamber” (palata belokamennaia) and played for three 
days. The king danced, the waters of the sea boiled, and an old man advised Sadko to cut 
the strings of his gus/i in order to stop. The king of the sea then offered Sadko a maiden 
in marriage: he must neither choose the first nine hundred offered, nor sleep with the last, 
dark (chernavushka) girl while in the sea— or he will never return home. Sadko slept 
then, and waked in Novgorod, with his rich trading ships lolling at anchor on the waves of 
the river Volkhov. He built a church to St. Mikola of Mozhaisk, and lived with his bride.*! 
The affinities of the core byliny of the Sadko cycle to the Rime are evident: the hero is 


49- For the transcribed variants of the episode in Armenian see RUSSELL 2007; on Burz yazad, ANKLE- 
SARIA 1956, ch. 24.24= pp. 196-197. One of the nine cupolas of the Shrine of Basil the Blessed on Red 
Square in Moscow is also dedicated to St. Gregory the Illuminator; the central and tallest honors the 
Holy Mother of God. 


50- Variants of the name include Sadke, Sadka, Sotko, and Sadok: perhaps the name may be related to 
the south Russian toponym Sugdaia/Sudak, 1.e., *swydaka-, “Sogdian”, discussed supra, and the old 
designation of the Sea of Azov, Surozh, also “Sogdian”. The Sogdians, whose homeland lay around 
modern Samarkand, were an Iranian people who traded on the Silk Road and sea-lanes, who professed 
no single established religion and whose cities have been compared to Italian mercantile republics. They 
would have been most congenial to the freedom-loving, mercantile Novgorodians; and excavations at 
Novgorod have yielded appliqué dragons of Central Asian type, as well as several gus/i— one inscribed 
with a name appropriate to the bard who was the owner, Slovishcha, i.e., “Little Nightingale”. See KOL- 
CHIN 1985, pls. 23, 157, 159. For the bardic praise-singer and the nightingale (so/ovei) are related: the 
first gives voice to fame or glory (s/ava), and the name of the second embodies it. 


51- See SMIRNOV AND SMOLITSKIL, 1978, pp. 148-157. The volume has 27 variants of the Sadko bal- 
lad— more than on any other theme. 
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a minstrel himself, like the kaleki; the action takes place at lake II’men’ and on the open 
sea; there is a special stone identical in description to the alatyr’; the sea roils; there is a 
magical fish; and there is a magnificent palace on the sea-bottom. Just as the Rime owes 
details to various learned Christian texts, the narrative of the antient mariner (!) Sadko is 
indebted to the book of Jonah. 

There are subsidiary narratives on the model of Sadko about the mysterious lake, as well; 
much as various Armenian legends cluster around the main epic theme of lake Van and 
its miraculous undersea chapel.*? Both the Armenian and Russian legends partake of the 
highly durable and intriguing human archetypal image of light in submarine darkness: see 
the Appendix to this study. 

The chief of the beasts in the Book of the Dove is the unicorn, indrik (from the Russian 
calque edinorog, on Greek monokeros). It is described as a creature who lives in the holy 
mountain, travels unhindered through the subterranean regions of the earth, does nobody 
any harm, and causes springs to well up; it also releases waters that are blocked— and 
these bring nourishment and healing to humanity. The Physiologus, second or third cen- 
tury, specifies that the unicorn’s horn purifies water of a snake’s venom. Again we find 
both an Iranian source and Talmudic echo, as well as famous scenes in European art.© 
The unicorn of the Bundahisn (see Text 2.2) is a three-legged ass that stands in the world- 


52- In Armenia, the confluence of epic legend and hagiography produces a hybrid take about the submarine 
exploits of St. Gregory of Narek: see RUSSELL 2007. An example of the subsidiary narratives of the 
Sadko cycle may be adduced here, from SMIRNOV AND SMOLITSKII 1978, p. 242, Muzh idét za 
zhenoi v Il’men’-ozero (“A husband goes after his wife into lake Il’men’”): “A fine young man set off 
to fish at a faraway gulf of lake Onega, and a stiff wind kept him till daybreak on the islands. As it grew 
light, he saw three swans come flying, strike the ground, become girls and bathe in the bay, leaving their 
bird-skins on the shore. The young man crept up quietly and snatched one bird-skin away. When they 
were finished bathing, two of the girls came out on shore, put their skins on, struck the earth and then 
flew away as swans. But the third girl was looking for her skin and couldn’t find it. At that moment the 
young man walked up to her and said, ‘What will you give me for your skin?’ ‘Would you like a treasure, 
or gold beyond reckoning?’ ‘I need no treasure. Give me your self.’ ‘As you please,’ she replied. ‘I'll be 
your wife.’ They made a vow to each other and became man and wife. Towards evening the wind died 
down. When they were about to board his boat, the young man handed her bird-skin over to his wife. 
‘Put it away,’ he said, ‘so it won’t get dirty.’ But his wife threw it over her, turned into a swan, and flew 
off into the sky. And in parting she only cried out to her husband in human speech, You couldn’t hold and 
keep me; so you won’t see me for three years. When three years are past, come to lake Il’men’. You’ll 
see a washerwoman on the shore, and she’ll lead you to me.’ The young man went home all alone, and 
his life was sad: he missed his wife, for he had fallen very much in love with her. The appointed time 
came, so he went to Novgorod, to lake Il’men’. When he arrived there the sun was setting and he saw a 
washerwoman on the shore beckoning to him. ‘Lead me,’ he said, ‘my dear, to my wife.’ ‘Why not take 
you? Let’s go.’ They walked along the shore and their path kept descending, and somehow it was getting 
colder. And they arrived in a big village, at a rich house. His conductor said to him, ‘When you go into 
the house, make sure to say no prayer (smotri ne molitvis’).’ And a huge man with a gray head, a gray 
beard, met them in the house. ‘It’s a long time,’ said he, ‘son in law, that we’ve awaited you!’ Then the 
beautiful girl came out, holding by the hand a boy of three. ‘Look,’ said she, ‘Ivanushka, at how your 
child has grown up!’ ‘Let him raise him,’ said the old man. ‘This good is needful for us.’ The young man 
greeted his wife, and they lived happily together. And I visited them, drank their beer, and tasted sweet 
honey.’” (J ia u nikh v gostiakh byl, pivo pil, sladkim médom zakusyval: cf. the end, from the same stock 
phrase, of Pushkin’s Prologue to Ruslan and Liudmila: I tam ia byl, i méd ia pil, “And 1 was there, and 
I drank mead [= honey].”) 


53- The /ocus classicus is the second of the Unicorn Tapestries in the collection of the Cloisters Museum of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: the unicorn dips his horn into a stream to rid it of poison; 
and a lion sits just behind him! See FREEMAN 1983, pp. 18-19 and Plate 6 infra. 
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ocean, purifying all the waters and fertilizing all the creatures by its urine; and it assists 
the divinity TiStrya to take needed water from the cosmic sea. Rabba again claims to have 
seen a creature like a three-year-old heifer he calls the rydy’, *ridya, that stands between 
the upper and lower waters of the universe and causes them either to pour down or spring 
up, thereby bringing the season of Spring to the world. It is likely that Rabba conflated 
the appearance of the equid or caprine unicorn, the monstrous size of the rhinoceros, and 
the Biblical re ‘ém— originally a huge, dangerous buffalo hunted by the ancient kings of 
the Near East.** The kindly, beneficent unicorn of myth appears most often as either a 
goat or an equid or a combination of the two; the actual one-horned creature of ancient 
reports was, however, the giant and very dangerous rhinoceros (itself an object of artistic 
and mythographic interest in early modern Europe).*° So it is from the latter that the indrik 
gets its huge size; from the former, its holy character.°° In the Slavic world, the Khludov 
Psalter and the Izbornik of Sviatoslav of A.D. 1073 both contain drawings of equine uni- 
corns of the Western mediaeval type (see Plates 4 and 5). In several versions of the Rime 
of the Book of the Dove, the animal more generally regarded as the king of the beasts— 
the lion— fights and defeats the indrik. One is reminded here of the reliefs at Persepolis 
depicting a lion attacking a great bull. The latter creature is shown in profile, and appears 
to have only one horn.*’ The noble appearance of the king of the felines ensured it a place 
in ancient Iranian art, as elsewhere; but in Zoroastrian theology it is a decidedly demonic 
being. So perhaps at Persepolis, but much likelier still in our Rime, the contest of lion and 


54- See KIPPERWASSER AND SHAPIRA 2008; and POPE 1965, pp. 259-260, on Job 39.9. 


55- See CLARKE 1986: travelers brought the first living specimens of the Indian rhinoceros to Europe early 
in the 16" century. 


56- When Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.D.) spoke of unicorns, it was the formidable rhinoceros from India or 
Africa he had in mind; and it was believed to kill that other giant, the elephant, by impaling it from 
beneath with its horn. In Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, the word used for the equine-caprine unicorn is 
kargadan or karkadan; but the same word is applied, as in an illustration to the Mandfi‘-i hayawan, to 
a rhinoceros— and this was the original meaning of the term, for the word is from Sanskrit khadga- or 
khadgadhenu-, “rhinoceros”. The Sufi poet Jalal al-Din Rimi in his Divan-e Sams-e Tabrizi_ (FORU- 
ZANFAR 1367, stanza 920, p. 371) employs the image of mortal combat of these two: Agar Cu Sir Savi, 
‘esq Sir-gir-e qavi-st/ Va gar Cui pil Savi, ‘esq karkadan basad. “If you become a lion, love is a mighty 
lion-catcher;/ and if you become an elephant, love will be a unicorn.” Annemarie Schimmel, who stud- 
ied these lines, suggests they portray a vision of Messianic peace in which elephant will lie down with 
unicorn (SCHIMMEL 1980, p. 107). Typically, the unicorn of Christendom is a white horse with a goat’s 
beard and feet- more caprine at first, more equine as one enters the high Middle Ages; and a long, nar- 
row horn, sometimes baroquely spiralling, juts out of its forehead. This is how the creature appears, for 
instance, in the ninth-century Byzantine Khludov Psalter (illustrated in “The Paradigm of the Unicorn,” 
JUNG 1968, p. 444, p. 247); in an early-thirteenth-century Arabic manuscript of the Na ‘t al-hayawan, a 
pair of wings is added to a creature that is feline and caprine in appearance (see ETTINGHAUSEN 1950, 
pl. 7). In Christian exegesis, the one horn is an emblem of monotheism; the motif of the hunt symbolizes 
the persecution and sacrifice of Christ. 


57- Schrader suggested a century ago that Ctesias, a Greek physician who served at the Achaemenian court 
in the fourth century B.C., saw this and thought it was a unicorn— hence his report that there are uni- 
corns in India. But Ctesias also says that they are white-bodied, asinine creatures that run fast. Those 
who drink from the white, black, and crimson horn of the animal (i.e., a rhyton, the classic drinking horn 
of the Iranians) become immune to disease and the falling sickness; and the horn itself is an antidote to 
poisons. This is not the creature of the Persepolis reliefs. 
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horned beast may represent the battle between falsehood and truth— a battle in which the 
lie, here on earth in the present time, is the victor.°* There is a Buddhist parable in which 
the unicorn, not the lion, embodies the power of death. It enjoyed wide diffusion, and was 
transmitted into Armenian theological poetry and Russian literature; but it is not reflect- 
ed in the Rime.°’ There is no other instance in the Rime of one chief or paragon of the 


58- ZAEHNER 1955, pp. 237-238, points out that in the Bundahisn, lions and snakes are called the worst 
creatures; and the in the Pahlavi translation of the ArdibeheSt YaSt, 3.8, lions are added to the list of 
dangerous, demonic beings: for Avestan vahrko.ciOra- “vulpine seed” we have Pahlavi sér ud gurg tohm 
“progeny of lion and wolf’. Thus the Mithraic symbol of a leontocephalous man around whom a serpent 
is entwined, designated deus arimanius, combines two of the evilest creatures of Zoroastrian cosmol- 
ogy. I have argued that the being represents death: the Mithraic initiate undertaking Leo, the fourth of 
the seven grades of initiation, thus undergoes a symbolic murder and resurrection not unlike the third 
degree of Freemasonry, which also has a particular leonine association in one detail of its symbolism. 
The ariwcajew “leontomorph” or “lion-slaying” Mher (=Mithra) of the Armenian Epic of Sasun reflects 
a source for such symbolism. In more recent times, the lion of English heraldry defeated the unicorn 
of the Scottish throne; but now, rampant and equal, they uphold the British royal escutcheon, as on the 
modern one-pound coin (Plate 7). 


59-The story belongs to the famous book Barlaam and Ioasaph, versions of which exist in virtually every 
language of medieval Europe and the Near East. The ancestor of the text is the canonical life of the Bud- 
dha Sakyamuni, from India, that is known from the Buddhacarita of ASvaghosa and the Lalitavistara; 
and the Biblical-sounding “Ioasaph” is in fact a corruption of Bodhisattva— the Buddhist term for a 
person who has come to enlightenment but elects freely to be reborn, in order to help other beings do the 
same and overcome suffering. The beginning of the career of the Buddha, which forms the frame narra- 
tive of Barlaam and Ioasaph also, may be summarized briefly. A king who had no son was granted one 
by the gods, and a sage informed him the boy would grow up to be either a world-conqueror or a great 
religious redeemer of all sentient beings. The king preferred the former option; so he saw to it that the 
growing boy was confined to a palace of earthly delights staffed entirely by comely young people. But 
curiosity about the world outside impelled him to visit the city beyond, where the gods, anxious to turn 
him to the path of a religious seeker, appeared to him in succession as a sick man, an old man, a corpse, 
and an ascetic. Thus he learned of life’s suffering and brevity, left his father’s house, and embarked upon 
the path to enlightenment. The story made its way to the Buddhist monasteries that in the early centuries 
of the Christian era lined the Silk Road, at the northern and southern edges of the Taklamakan Desert in 
Central Asia, present-day Chinese Turkestan: Fragments of the Buddhacarita have been found there. A 
few extracts from the prototype of Barlaam and Ioasaph in Manichaean Turkic from the same area are 
known; and there are yet other fragments, also in Manichaean script, but in New Persian translation (see 
HENNING 1962). The Armenian text, Yovasap‘ ew Baratam, is a somewhat abbreviated translation of 
the Greek, following the latter in all essentials. The monk teaches his disciple through parables. The third 
of these presents “a man fleeing a unicorn (ayr omn p ‘axuc ‘eal yeresac‘ mietjerué). But in his flight he 
fell into a great pit. Extending his hand, he grabbed hold of a tree that was in the pit, and he secured his 
feet on the ledge of the pit and figured he was well and secure. Looking up he saw two mice, one white 
and one black, who had the branch he was gripping, and were close to gnawing it through. Then he saw 
the floor of the pit— and behold there was an awful dragon (viSap) with fire coming out of its mouth. 
And it opened up its mouth and waited for the man to fall in. Then he looked at the place where his feet 
were standing, and he saw four asps, that were striking at his heels. But a little sweet honey was dripping 
from the tree to which he was clinging. He gave up all his sorrow — the fear of the unicorn, the terror of 
the dragon who was waiting to swallow him, the mice gnawing away the branch, and the asps at his feet. 
He forgot all these sorrows and opened his mouth to the little drops of honey falling from that tree.” Then 
the monk explains the parable: “All who walk in the way of this world are like him. Now, the unicorn 
is the example of death, which drives the all the generations of Adam, from their birth to their end. And 
the dragon’s pit is this world, with all its evils and lethal snares. The branch the mice were eating is the 
lifetime of every man, which is worn out by day and by night and is close to breaking off. The four asps 
at his feet are the four natures of the body, striving to dominate each other, which weaken the body. The 
fiery-mouthed dragon is the belly of hell, which stands, waiting for all who accept the luxury of this 
life. And the sweet honey is the sweetness of this life, which permits no salvation to those who — > 
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creations confronting and contesting another; so, given the symbolism of the unicorn in 
Zoroastrian and subsequent Christian tradition in which the creature is linked to the nour- 
ishment and healing of other creatures, it seems reasonable to suggest that in the variants 
of the Rime where the contest occurs, the two beasts take the place of the white and gray 
hares and the indrik, the unicorn, is none other than the embodiment of the spirit of good 
and truth itself, Pravda; while the /ev, the lion, with its mythical linkage to the power of 
death, is Krivda, the incarnation of the Lie. 


2: 

The Rime of the Book of the Dove was part of the 18" century collection of Kirsha 
Danilov, published at Moscow in 1804 in the volume Sbornik russkikh stikhov (“A Collec- 
tion of Russian Verses”), which was reprinted many times. Alexander Pushkin owned the 
1818 edition— his friend and classmate at the Lycée at Tsarskoe Selo, Kiichelbecker, read 


love it.” In the Georgian version of the parable, it is an elephant, not a unicorn, that chases the hapless 
man to the edge of the cliff; and the scene is illustrated thus to this day in editions of that narrative. (See 
ANTAPEAN 1980, pp. 44-47, for the Armenian; and for the Georgian illumination the plate opposite 
p. 33 in ABULADZE 1962.) In Job 39.9, God boasts of the power of His creation, in contempt of man: 
Et‘ kamic‘i k‘ez mietjurun carayel, kam hangé‘el ar msur k‘o. “Will the unicorn wish to serve you, or 
to rest by your crib?” No he will not— unless, one supposes, you are a virgin girl— and the tenth-cen- 
tury Armenian mystic and theologian Grigor Narekac‘i in his Commentary on Job stresses the creature’s 
power. He returns to the image of the unicorn once more, in the 68" chapter of his Matean otbergut‘ean, 
“Book of Lamentation”. In a number of MSS., this chapter is given the title Vasn araracoc‘ or en 
vrézxndir mardoys i dimac‘ Astucoy, “Concerning the creatures which work vengeance upon man on 
God’s behalf”: “If I advance fearlessly amongst the weak, I am wasted by wasps;/ So what need for me 
of lions?/ If I survive the rending claws of bears,/ Midges, that thirst for blood, will come my way,/ If I 
sit down somewhere without care,/ Vilest mosquitoes will roil round me like a rain of roaring fire./ If I 
flee, escaping the unicorn’s horn,/ The tiny claws of wretched, whining gnats will flay me./ If I cower, 
floating in the cistern of a storeroom, The hideous, foul frogs will soil me// If I stand in some open field, / 
Massed flights of ticks will besiege me// I neglect to mention locust and grub, the mighty host,/ And the 
poisonous caterpillar and inanimate weevil/ With the watery-seeming hail, and the ruinous frost:/ To the 
eye these seem unarmed and humble,/ But at God’s indication, with grim strength eternally/ They struck, 
swept off, hounded the proud exaltation/ Of Pharaoh’s iniquity’s smiting rod, in victory./ These are the 
forms of the torments of passions concealed,/ Unseen within the soul— Egyptian blasphemies/ Torturing 
the soul within, doing secret harm.” (See XAC‘ATRYAN AND LAZINYAN 1985, p. 519.) Though there 
is no mention of the other elements of the parable of the unicorn in Narekac‘i’s text, the poet flees (p ‘ax- 
nuc ‘um) even as the man in the parable did (p ‘axuc ‘eal); and in both cases one escapes something great, 
only to be overcome by something small— the biting gnats here, the mice of day and night in Barlaam 
and Ioasaph. Narekac‘i might have known the parable of the unicorn, and the Armenian text would have 
followed the translation into Greek from Georgian ca. A.D. 900. It is characteristic of Narekac‘i’s typo- 
logical vision that the mythological vision of the unicorn is followed by scenes culled from workaday 
farm life: one of the few photographs of the monastery of Narek we possess from the days before its dev- 
astation by Kurdish brigands and its final destruction shortly before the First World War shows peasants 
with oxen plowing a field directly beneath its walls (photograph by the ethnographer Eruand Lalayean, 
1911, reproduced in KEVORKIAN AND PABOUDIJIAN 1992, p. 546, pl. 891). I visited Narek in June 
1994: the site where the monastery stood is on a hill, but the land below, covering about 5 km to the shore 
of Lake Van at Gevas, is low and marshy in places— a good breeding ground for insects. And the parable 
in Russia: L.N. Tolstoi wrote in his Confession of a spiritual crisis, as a result of which he resolved to 
abandon the literary life, and to preach universal love and nonviolence. At that moment he remembered 
the “Oriental tale” (vostochnaia basnia) about the “traveler cornered on the steppe by an enraged beast”. 
Tolstoy wrote that the meager drops of honey of life no longer consoled him; and he concludes “And this 
is no tale, but the truth— true, unarguable, comprehensible to everyone!” (TOLSTOI 1963, pp. 27-28.) 
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the first edition in 1815— and its contents are reflected in the first great poema Pushkin 
wrote, Ruslan and Liudmila (1820). The discovery of the spiritual songs, lyrics, and by- 
liny (heroic ballads) of the folk by the Russian scholarly and literary world coincided with 
the publication of, and great interest in, the Igor’ epic. Nabokov refers directly to Push- 
kin’s poema, as will be seen, along with the Rime, in Podvig; and the Igor’ epic was the 
object of his lifelong study. To study the life and letters of Pushkin’s Russia, as Nabokov 
did, is to encounter the Rime in its context, then; and the Rime and related themes are 
prominent also in the Russian arts and letters of the years of Vladimir Nabokov’s child- 
hood in St. Petersburg and of his youth in emigration. The painter Nicholas Roerich, who 
lived before the Revolution down Bol’shaia Morskaia street from the Nabokovs, painted 
the Golubinaia kniga twice, in 1911 and in 1922-1923. The Book in both paintings is an 
Old Slavonic manuscript adorned with cryptic symbols and drawings of legendary beasts: 
it was undoubtedly modeled upon illustration noted above in the /zbornik of Sviatoslav 
of 1073 or a similar actual manuscript.*' He illustrated also the bard Boyan and other 
characters and episodes from the Igor’ epic Nabokov studied, as well as the legend of the 
submerged city of Kitezh, which is related to the material of the Book of the Dove and 
which Nabokov mentions in his late novel Ada. Kitezh is famous also from the composer 
Rimskii-Korsakov’s suite (the composer also set the legend of Sadko to music), and, a few 
years and unimaginable horrors later, from Anna Akhmatova’s poem Putém vseia zemii, 
“{Departing] along the way of all the world” (1940), in which she depicts herself as a 
woman of the drowned holy city (Rus. kitezhanka), returning bereaved down the sorrow- 
ful way of Russia’s fate to her final home.” 

Viacheslav Ivanov’s poem of 1915 on the Book of the Dove is so chromatic that it 
seems almost an ecphrastic evocation of Roerich’s painting: “O golden writings/ Of the 
Book of the Dove:/ The depth of waves ethereal/ And the bottom a convolution serpen- 
tine,/ The dragon’s secret cipher spied/ By eagle keen eyed.’”(Zolotye pis ’mena/Knigi Gol- 
ubinoi:/ Voln efirnykh glubina,/ Dno— uzor zmeinyi./ Zmiia tainopis’ vidna/ Zorkosti or- 
linoi.) Ivanov, both poet and philologist, plays artistically upon the scholarly variation of 
dove and depth, go/ub’ and glub’; and his image of waves in the ether suggests the theme 
of heavenly sea. In 1903, Alexander Blok had dedicated what is perhaps his first major 
poem to the Book of the Dove, with the same play of dove and depth: “The queen [tsar- 
itsa] gazed upon the letters of red gold leaf/ Upon the title page/ And prayed to the meek 
Theotokos./ Over the Book of the Dove flowed/ The blue nights of the queen;/ And to the 
princess white birds flew in/ From their columbine height./ The princess scattered grains/ 
And white wings beat./ Softly the doves cooed/ Into the chamber under the figured gate./ 
Ruddier, the princess than the queen,/ The queen in the book perusing every page/ And 
seeking meaning/ In the numbers gold and red./ High yawned open the cloud/ And down 


60- Strongly dynamic verbs such as vstrepenut sia and kolykhat sia, found in the Book of the Dove, figure 
vividly in Pushkin’s works, and may serve as one indication of his familiarity with the text. 


61- See KOROTKINA 2001, p. 92 and DEETER 1989, p. 126; and Plates 2 and 3 in this article. 
62- AKHMATOVA 1977, pp. 347-351. 
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fell the Book of the Dove./ And to the princess from the azure eye/ Flew forth the cooing 
bird,/ To the princess, so sweet, so languorous/ As the icon lamp burned./ Blue musings 
of the queen,/ The red and golden headings./ Bow down to the princess, O queen,/ To the 
golden curls of her hair./ From your ancient profundity [g/ubinnosti]/ To meekness wise 
and dove-like [golubinoi]./ In profundity is your strength, O queen,/ The gilded pages in 
your book./ But the princess’ innocence alone,/ O queen, shall your ciphers overwhelm.”® 
This interest of the Symbolists and poets and writers of the Silver Age in the old Slavonic 
and Constantinopolitan heritage was general: it would be surprising, indeed, were one not 
to find Nabokov, steeped in ancient Rus’, a fellow-voyager sailing with Yeats to Byzan- 
tium.“ 

The ideology of the early Soviet era stigmatized as subversive and reactionary the 
antiquarian, patriotic interest of writers and artists in Byzantium and Kievan Rus’. So the 
apocalyptic message of the Book of the Dove was co-opted to the theme of the Revolu- 
tion in a poem of 1937 by Nikolai Zabolotskii,® rather as Soviet Armenian poets linked 
to the arrival of Communist revolution in Armenia the theme of the emergence from his 
cave at the end of days of the apocalyptic folk hero Mithra the Young (P ‘ok ‘r Mher) in 
the Sasun epic. Mher becomes a Red hero.® The version of the poem of the Book of the 
Dove that Zabolotskii recalls in his own verse is of the type in which the Lie has over- 
whelmed (odolela: the word found in the variants of the Rime where this happens) Truth 
and conquered the world: in most other versions, Truth wins and chooses Heaven. The for- 
mer type, in which evil is temporally triumphant, resembles more closely the narrative of 
Eznik, in which the wicked spirit Ahreman temporarily defeats the good-natured Ohrmazd 
by exiting the womb first and, Jacob-like, falsely claiming the prerogatives of primogeni- 
ture; and it is closer also to the Manichaean cosmology, in which this world is wicked by 
nature. Perhaps the erstwhile poet of the avant garde OBERIU school, Zabolotskii, found 


63- The translations are mine: Rus. text in MUR’IANOV 1996. He suggests the topic— and, one might add, 
the play on doves and depth comes from Andrei Belyi’s lines “... this was the deep, speaking with the 
deep” (eto glubina govorila s glubinoi); and other sources might include Solov’ev’s poem “My queen 
has a high palace” (1876) and “Song of the Ophites” (note the zmei of Viacheslav Ivanov’s verses). But 
the text of the poem on the Book of the Dove mentions the queen of Heaven, tsaritsa nebesnaia; and 
even if Blok was inspired by contemporary poets to evoke a queen against whom he creates the princess, 
possibly a prototype of his prekrasnaia dama, the “lovely lady” of later verses, there surely can be no 
doubt that he read the folk spiritual poem too. Mur’ianov observes that Blok was writing in a Russian 
intellectual milieu that was intensely anti-religious: in the summer of 1903 the Russian Social Democrat- 
ic Workers’ Party (RSDRP, the kernel of the Communist Bolsheviks) passed a resolution “Concerning 
work among adherents of religious sects [sektantov]’”— all of which actually gives some indication of 
the extent of interest in Russian sectarianism, mysticism, and folk religion and tradition at the time. 


64- In his essay “On Language” ZAMIATIN 1970, pp. 180-181 notes the familiarity of Leskov, Tolstoi, 
Gor’kii, and especially Aleksei Remizov with Old Slavonic, Old Believer, and folkloric literature. The 
latter even used the pre-Cyrillic g/agolitsa in the colorful, enigmatic documents and charters of his antic 
secret society of artists and writers, the Obezvelvolpal (a satire of the Soviet propensity for acronyms, for 
the “Great and Free Chamber of the Monkeys’), to which Zamiatin himself and V.N. Nabokov’s cousin, 
the composer Nikolai Dmitrievich Nabokov (1903-1978) belonged (see OBATNINA 2001, p. 352). 


65- See Text 4, infra. 
66- See RUSSELL 1998. 
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it politic in the year of the Great Terror to prefer this version because it implies the Marx- 
ist imperative of focusing on the predicament of this world and waging revolution, rather 
than hoping and believing in the goodness and power of heavenly forces (though it can, 
more subversively, be read as a claim that Evil governs the rulers of this earth). It was also 
politically savvy to base a poem on a source presumed to be of oral, folk origin, since the 
anti-formalist cultural policy of the Stalinist régime encouraged the study and emulation 
of literature ostensibly unmediated by intellectual sophistication, by the practitioners of 
“art for art’s sake”. Of course the Book of the Dove, for all its orality, has a dense and 
sophisticated textual background— but that would not have mattered to Zabolotskii. 

The Book of the Dove, and the related Sadko cycle with its kindred themes of watery 
beings and realms, survived and developed in the Novgorod region, further variants being 
transmitted from there to the Russian north and east. Vladimir Nabokov was a native of 
Russia’s northwestern capital, St. Petersburg; and the family estates were Batovo in near- 
by Vyra and Rozhdestveno. In his novels, his nostalgia is for the north of Russia: lakes in 
the northern reaches of a fictional New York State are called, in playfully diminishing size, 
Omega (i.e., “big O”), Ozero (Rus. “lake”), and Zero, with Omega a cunning, kenning 
homonymic stand-in for the north Russian lake Onega. If Nabokov played the joke once, 
it would be merely poignant; but he does it twice, making it a nostalgic cri de coeur. In 
the novel Pnin (1957), Onkwedo, the location of the hospitable dacha of Alexander Petro- 
vich Kukol’nikov (cheerfully Americanized to Al Cook, a metamorphosis to which poor 
Pnin’s intractably Russian name is not susceptible), is located, the narrator informs us, on 
the latitude of lake Ohrida (note the link through the lake-shape and sound O) but looks 
like lake Onega. Ohrid is in Yugoslavia— that is, South, but still Slav. Why this longing 
for the north in particular? Is it only because home was there? One thinks not, because 
of a comment Nabokov slips into the mouth of one of Al Cook’s guests, Count Fyodor 
Nikitich Poroshin, who complains that his children Igor’ and Ol’ga are not interested in 
“most interesting, exciting things— for instance, about local, elective self-government in 
the Russian far north in the seventeenth century.’’®’ And here is the point: Nabokov was 
enraged by the smug assumption of some Westerners that Russia’s unbroken tradition of 
autocracy doomed it to a dismal succession of tsars and commissars about whom there 
was nothing to be done. The elder Vladimir Dmitrievich Nabokov, as we know from 
Speak, Memory, was a liberal politician who wrote in favor of gay rights, spent time in a 
comparatively humane tsarist jail, nearly fought a duel with a reactionary editor, and died 
taking the bullet intended for his friend and fellow exile, the liberal parliamentarian Pavel 
Miliukov. Nabokov knew intimately a Russia with a vigorous democratic and liberal tradi- 
tion; and moreover, that tradition had roots in the Middle Ages, in the Hanseatic republic of 
Novgorod. Indeed, the ghost of the executed Decembrist Ryleev haunted Batovo: he lived 
there and wrote a poem situated there in which an Old Believer-like priest instigates the son 
of Peter the Great to rebel and restore the lost freedoms and ancient ways of the Russians. 


67- NABOKOV 1996, p. 382; on Onkwedo, see p. 383. 
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Just as Nabokov employed the Igor’ epic to build an ethereal bridge to Scotland, so 
he inserts a single reference to the marvelous unicorn creature of the Golubinaia kniga 
to evoke the heroic past of Novgorod, whose symbol was not the imperial double-head- 
ed eagle, but the bell of liberty. Poroshin’s comment comes at an important point in the 
novel: before the visit to the dacha Pnin is culturally and linguistically baffled, crippled, 
outgunned, isolated in the novel, at the mercy of his narrator’s sarcasm. But not in Chapter 
Five: at the dacha, Pnin is one of Jes artistes chez eux: the guests are all Russian émigré 
scholars, liberals, Jews, Armenians who appreciate his disquisitions on the discontinuities 
and stretches of spiritual time in Tolstoy. This is a central concern in the metaphysics of 
the real Nabokov®*— and in Chapter Five the narrator, the cruel pseudo-Nabokov, is de- 
rided as an uzhasnyi vydumshchik, a “dreadful falsifier”. In the preceding chapters Pnin is 
tormented by the cruel and vulgar Liza; so it is in this chapter, too, that Pnin’s true love, 
Mira Belochkina, emerges fully from memory, and one learns of her murder at the hands 
of the Nazis in the Holocaust. Her name contains Rus. belka, “squirrel”— a creature that 
appears at Pnin’s moments near death, and also, through linguistic legerdemain, in the im- 
age of Victor’s wonderful blue punchbowl.® Pnin arrives at Onkwedo by car: acquisition 
of the independence and mobility of one’s own wheels is an emblem of the hero’s triumph 
(the book begins with him passively boarding the wrong train), and at the end of the novel 
he will ride off in it into the sunset. Nabokov had meant to kill off Pnin first, but thankfully 
his friends at The New Yorker would not hear of it; hence the final chapter, which must be 
a subtle joke, a satire on the image of the troika at the end of Nikolai Gogol’s Dead Souls, 
that poem in prose Nabokov studied so minutely. So Pnin’s very arrival at Onkwedo/Ohri- 
da/Onega is in an ennobling chariot, as it were: the whole human and spiritual world of the 
chapter is an ideally democratic north Russia in miniature, with Poroshin’s hint embedded 
in the narrative; and towards the end, after the revelatory reverie on Mira Belochkina, 
the liberal theme is recapitulated in a coda suitable to Nabokov’s potustoronnost’, his 
“otherworld-ness”: Pnin believes “in a democracy of ghosts”, not in “an autocratic God”. 
That is, his alternative, heterodox cosmology corresponds to his anti-monarchical, liberal 
political views! 

In Pain, with an inept main character who is more noble and decent than his narrator, 
Nabokov fleshes out, I think, a concept he adumbrates somewhat differently in Glory. 


68- This concern pervades Russian criticism: Joseph Brodsky wrote “poetry is, in the final analysis, time 
reorganized, in relation to which dumb space is internally hostile. The former was personified by Man- 
delstam; the state made of the latter its weapon.” See GORDIN 2000, p. 7. 


69- Pnin does not at first seem to connect with his son, Victor; but they dream intersecting dreams, and 
the boy sends Pnin a beautiful blue glass bowl that embodies the spiritual depth and love of the giver. 
Nabokov points out in the notes to his translation into English of the Igor’ epic that Cinderella’s slippers 
were vair, “squirrel”, cognate to Old Rus. veveritsa, “squirrel”, not verre, “glass”, the /ectio facilior. In 
the Igor’ poem, the vatic Boyan is said to travel through the air like an eagle, across the earth like a wolf, 
and through the trees like a mys/’, “thought”. Viacheslav Ivanov and others went through linguistic con- 
tortions to make the middle image an animal— a mys’, that is, a mouse, well, some sort of rodent, well, 
a squirrel! Nabokov let “thought” stand but compensated by dispatching legions of cryptically important 
squirrels across his pages. 
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There Martin, another intellectual émigré hero whose free and noble nature is rooted in 
the nearly mythological past of northwestern Russia, is imprisoned, not by a pompous and 
finally unreliable narrator (a strategy Nabokov takes to the extreme in Pale Fire), but by 
the plodding aridity of the very narrative and structure of the novel itself. It proved to be 
a dangerous strategy, since the critics generally did not understand that the very plainness, 
almost banality, of the novel itself might have been intentional, a foil for Martin’s alien, 
luxuriant inner life, his intrinsic nobility. One senses the latter in the Russian title: the 
slightly archaic-sounding podvig means a knightly exploit or campaign; but in English 
“exploit” might be read, with stress on the u/tima, as a verb with decidedly less-than-noble 
overtones. “Glory” properly translates Russian s/ava, a word of almost endless epic and 
artistic depths and resonant associations, in Russian culture generally and in Nabokov’s 
oeuvre in particular, where it is the title of his ars poetica, his Exegi monumentum.” 

On the very first page of Podvig Nabokov introduces the heroic, mythological theme 
with reference to the most important and beneficent creature of the largest section of the 
poem of the Book of the Dove: “Edelweiss, Martin’s grandfather, was, however funny 
it may seem, Swiss, a tall Swiss with a fluffy moustache, who had tutored in the 1860’s 
the children of the Petersburg landowner Indrikov and had married the latter’s youngest 
daughter.”’! The encoded indrik, “unicorn”, is mentioned two pages later, though never 
explained or rendered into modern Russian: “If the family name of Martin’s grandfather 
blossomed in the mountains, then his grandmother’s maiden name, differing by its mag- 
ical” origin from the Volkovs, Kunitsyns, and Belkins,”? was related to the fauna of the 
Russian fairy tale. Marvellous beasts once upon a time trotted across our land. But Sofia 
Dmitrievna found the Russian fairy tale rather crude, evil, and impoverished; the Russian 
song, senseless; the Russian riddle, foolish— and had little faith in Pushkin’s nanny, say- 
ing that the poet had dreamed her up together with her tales, knitting needles, and long- 
ing. Thus Martin in early childhood did not learn anything else that later on might have 


70- See RUSSELL 2005 on the term with reference to Nabokov’s poem and its echoes of Pushkin, and the 
telegraphic, concealed discussion of it in a footnote in his commentary on the Igor’ epic. 


71- NABOKOV 2001, p. 97, translation mine: for the Eng. tr. by the author’s son, Dmitri Nabokov, where 
the word order has been changed, see NABOKOV 1971. 


72- Rus. volshebnym proiskhozhdeniem: Nabokov called himself as a volshebnik “magician, enchanter” 
and recognized in the word itself a partial anagram of his own name. The word is the title, also, of the 
Russian-language novel, translated into English as The Enchanter, that was the precursor to Lolita. The 
unnamed hero of Volshebnik invents an intricate fantasy-justification of his seduction of a young girl. But 
at his climax she cries out, the enraged neighbors mob the pervert, and he falls beneath a speeding truck. 
In Glory, Martin lives in the dream of Zoorland enveloped in the larger dream of his life, but is crushed 
by the reality of Soviet Russia. 


73- Of course these zodphoric surnames— Wolf, Marten, and Squirrel— are all of magical and folkloric 
importance. Marten echoes in English the name of the Anglophone hero, Rus. Martyn; one has already 
noted the otherworldly symbolism and epic connections of the ubiquitous squirrel in Nabokov’s Pnin; 
and the wolf, usually seryi (“gray”) in folk tales, is the helper of the third and youngest son, the hero. In 
Pushkin’s long fairytale-epic poem Ruslan and Liudmila, to which Nabokov will allude presently, the 
wolf is buryi (“brown”)— see RUSSELL [2009]. So in fact magic and enchantment lie beneath the overt 
narrative at every point. 
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added to his life, piercing the semi-precious wave of memory, one more enchantment; but 
enchantments there were in plenty anyway, and he had no occasion to regret that in child- 
hood his imagination had been wakened, not by Eruslan but by Eruslan’s brother.” And 
isn’t it really all the same where the gentle push comes from, by which the soul is moved 
and takes off, doomed (obrechénnaia) after it never to cease its movement?” Martin is 
doomed indeed to his heroic quest: he will cross secretly the closely guarded frontier of 
Russia under the Soviets and perish. The very next scene adumbrates the quest and cross- 
ing, employing imagery that harks back to the very Ruslan and Liudmila he is supposed 
not to have known: in Martin’s childhood nursery hangs a watercolor picture painted by 
“Grandma Edelweiss, born Indrikova” (Babushka Edel’veis, rozhdénnaia Indrikova) of 
a deep forest with a path winding into it.* While saying his evening prayers, first an En- 
glish couplet, then the Paternoster in Slavonic, the young Martin hopes his mother will 
not notice the “seductive path” (soblaznitel ‘noi tropinki)”® just above him. This is a fore- 
shadowing of the lethal, clandestine path he will take back into Russia. Martin imagines 
in later years, “Did it not happen just that way?” (Ne sluchilos ’li i vpriam’ tak) that he had 
leapt into the picture from his headboard (s izgolov ia)” and “‘Was this not the beginning 
of that happy and tormented journey (schastlivogo i muchitel ‘nogo puteshestviia) that all 
of his life had become?” He recalled “the strange dark air, full of fairytale possibilities” 
(strannyi témnyi vozdukh, polnyi skazochnykh vozmozhnostei). 

Nabokov’s theme gives voice to the dreams of many of his fellow émigrés to be invited 
home, to return: Ivan Bunin dreamed of receiving a postcard from Stalin; Nina Berbero- 
va, of being in a coffin shipped home to St. Petersburg; and in his story “The Visit to the 


74- The “brother” is the Tristan or Tristram of Western epic lore, with whom Martin was to identify himself 
later on. The name Eruslan is a variant of the form Ruslan, used by Pushkin and noted above; but it is 
closer in form to an original Turkic a(r)s(a)/an, “lion’”— the other father of all the beasts in the Book of 
the Dove. (Aslan is the name C.S. Lewis gave to his leonine Christ in the Narnia books.) And just as the 
Wolfs, Martens, and Squirrels are in fact fairytale beings, despite the narrator’s assertion, in the very next 
passage the landscape of Pushkin’s Ruslan and Liudmila will surreptitiously enter Martin’s childhood 
despite the narrator’s claim to the contrary. 


75- NABOKOV 1971, p. 151 (GNABOKOV 2001, p. 208) mentions the name of a heroine of Ruslan and 
Liudmila, Naina. The temptation to enter a painting in the nursery is an autobiographical element: in 
Speak, Memory, the path in a beech wood brings Nabokov to his American safe haven (see DE VRIES 
AND JOHNSON 2006, pp. 17 and 182 n. 21). One notes the linkage of the seductive to the lethal in 
Glory; cf. the thematic correspondence, noted above, to The Enchanter, where the serpent (zilan!) of 
death coils round the forbidden sexual fruit. 


76- NABOKOV 1971 has “tempting”: that is fine and sufficiently diabolical for soblazn, but since the au- 
thor was in Pale Fire to deploy Goethe’s Er/kdnig I have opted for stronger stuff, letting the forest path 
seduce the callow boy. 


77- The pictures and wallpaper of Nabokov’s own nursery were magical windows; and in Bend Sinister the 
talking guest room at the Maximovs’ dacha reminds the waking Krug that they met yesterday and “those 
are windmills on the wallpaper”. In Pale Fire Nabokov, cocking a snoot at the cave metaphor in the Re- 
public of Plato, with its sustained attack on art, employs the conceit of having a fictional character move 
still a farther remove from formal narrative reality (the latter a word the writer insisted should properly 
be used only with inverted commas) by having the poet John Shade muse on life as prelude to a poem— 
his unfinished one, his dead daughter Hazel’s unwritten one. 
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Museum” Nabokov has a magic door opening from a French provincial museum onto 
a snowy Moscow street. In the poem “Death by Firing Squad” (Rasstrel, Berlin, 1927), 
too, Nabokov writes of his bed sailing off in dream (cf. Martin’s headboard!), of having 
returned to Russia, only to be killed. He wakes from the nightmare in merciful exile 
but reflects how his heart still wanted to be home, with the ravine of the execution ves’ 
v cherémushke, “with racemosa all abloom’”. The delicate white cherémukha flowers of 
the northern Russian spring appear in Nabokov’s writings as emblems of nostalgia.”* The 
evocation of the prayer in Slavonic” and the reference to “fairytale” (skazka) both evoke 
mythology and the Russian past, thereby multiply stressing the mention of the indrik in its 
context. In another poem, “Dream Vision” (Snovidenie, Text 5.2 infra) that, like “Death 
by Firing Squad”, links the dream to a vision of death, Nabokov encounters a murdered 
friend. Thus there is a tightly associated complex of themes of dream states and dream 
visions, a return to Russia, and death and the dead that Nabokov adumbrates in poems and 
elaborates in novels, to which Podvig also belongs. In the latter, the hero’s dreams seem to 
be the crucial addition to a super-saturated solution of reality (an image, incidentally, that 
Zamiatin applies to the point at which the writer, who works in a semi-dreaming state, suc- 
ceeds in creating a fiction): “[Martin] noted a certain peculiarity about his life: the prop- 
erty that his reveries had of crystallizing and mutating into reality, as previously they had 
mutated into sleep.”* In that narrative, though, Martin will not be able, as Pnin does, to 
make a viable life of exile— perhaps the younger Nabokov was not yet reconciled himself 
to such a necessity— and his circumstances conspire against any possibility of a future in 
Western Europe. He is in love with a girl, Sofia Zilanova, who will not return his affec- 
tion: it has long been recognized that her surname contains the Turkic word for a serpent, 
zilan, that is encountered in the name of a mythical villain of the Russian byliny, or heroic 
ballads;*! and she is in love, in turn, with Martin’s Cambridge classmate Darwin, whose 


78- On émigré nostalgia, see FRANK 2008, p. 52: the post-Soviet comedy film Okno v Parizh, “Window 
into Paris”, reduces the theme to a joke with a mawkishly sentimental ending, albeit less vulgar than the 
lion, witch, and wardrobe of C.S. Lewis in the Anglophone world. Nabokov engraved in the glass of 
Edmund Wilson’s guest room window the first couplet of the poem (NABOKOV 2002, p. 186): “There 
are nights when as soon as I lie down/ My bed sails off to Russia” (Byvaiut nochi, tol’ko liagu,/ V Rossiiu 
poplyveét krovat’). 


79- In the Russian: “at which we left somebody named Jacob to our debtors” (prichém kakogo-to Iakova 
my ostavliali dolzhnikam nashim), a child’s misunderstanding of OCS. iakozhe ostavliaem dolzhnikom 
nashim, is lost in Dmitri Nabokov’s authorized translation, since the English reader will not get the refer- 
ence, any more that a Russian might an American’s child’s hearing “Gladly the cross-eyed bear” for the 
words of the hymn “Gladly the Cross I’d bear” (this example courtesy, at a distance of over four decades, 
of one’s much loved sixth-grade teacher Mrs. Jeanne Oladele, an African-American from Texas). 


80- NABOKOV 1971, pp. 108-109= NABOKOV 2001, p. 177: [Martyn] podmechal nekuiu osobennost’ 
svoei zhizni: svoistvo mechty nezametno osedat’i perekhodit’ v deistvitel’nost’, kak prezhde ona perek- 
hodila v son. 


81- In folklore, the knight-hero (bogatyr’) Tugarin Zmeevich (lit. “Serpent-son”) and Krasa Zilantovna 
(HABER 1977, p. are the ischad ia (“unholy offspring’”— cf. infra Esenin’s use in the poem “Marfa 
Posadnitsa” of the word ischaved’e of the Antichrist, who helps the Muscovite king to conquer free 
Novgorod!) of the relations of fiery serpents with the daughters of men; cf. the Biblical Nephilim (lit., 
“Abortions”. 
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name calls up all the dry rationalism and materialism incompatible with the romantic soul 
of Martin, who is several times likened to Tristram* (and who will become a literal-lyrical 
Ruslan). Martin speaks of stealing across the closely patrolled Soviet frontier; so Darwin 
proposes the banal solution of somehow obtaining a tourist visa instead (an alternative 
Nabokov himself considered, then rejected, in later life). 

Russia for Martin is the Indrikova watercolor into whose forest paths he is to step, 
alighting in dream from the headboard-prow of his sailing bed, a magical track from a 
fairytale: this is the landscape of the prologue to Pushkin’s Ruslan and Liudmila: “There 
on unknown paths/ The footprints of unseen beasts” (Jam na nevedomykh dorozhkakh/ 
Sledy nevidannykh zverei); “There wood and dale are full of visions” (Zam les i dol videnii 
polny).® It is a wholly mythological place, the heroic and free locus of a bylina outside 
the constraints of space and time, a return to the glory of childhood from the gray banality 
of exile. The mention of another magical road in the novel encodes the theme of ancient 
Rus’— the world of indriki and byliny— as well: in the Crimea, Martin sees “the sea with 
the Trail to Constantinople in the middle, a lunar trail” (more s tsaregradskoi stezéi posre- 
dine, lunnoi stezéi, using the old Russian word for Byzantium, meaning “City of the Em- 
peror”, that is found also in the Rime of the Book of the Dove: the translation published 
by Nabokov and his son has “the sea... with the full moon’s wake, the ‘Turkish Trail’ 
spreading in the middle,” losing the reference).** But this utopia has become a dystopia, 
too; so correspondingly to mythologize the latter Martin invents a satiric parody of the 
Soviet state, Zoorland: Nabokov, again, adumbrates this detail in a poem of April 1930, 
“Uldaborg” (“translated from the Zoorlandish”, even: Text 5.1). The poem envisions the 
author’s own execution, at which he laughs, suggesting a transition from the wretched 
everyday of life in a police state to the freedom of potustoronnost’, the Otherworld— a 


82- See HABER 1977, from whose Homeric feast of insight, Aeschylus-like, I offer these crumbs. As 
NICOL 2002, p. 164, notes, in 1921, adumbrating the theme of Tristram/Tristan denied the fulfillment 
of love much as Martin is spurned, Nabokov wrote a poem containing the lines “I am a wanderer. I am 
Tristan. In dense copses did I sleep/ And slumber on a bed of ice” (a strannik. Ia Tristan. Ia v roshchakh 
spal dushistykh/I spal na lozhe izo I’da). The words strannik (“wanderer”) and “Tristan” (and “Martin” 
also, for that matter) are near anagrams in Russian (as are volshebnik “enchanter, magician” and “V1[ad- 
imir] Nabokov”); and izo /’da “made of ice” is an obvious encoding of Isolde. The style and structure 
of the poem remind one of Gérard de Nerval’s El Desdichado, and thus hint at the theme of suicide, one 
which was to preoccupy Nabokov throughout his life. It may be argued that Martin’s own podvig is as 
suicidal as it is intrepid. 


83- See RUSSELL [2009] on the cosmological associations of this mythopoetic poem, which was apparent- 
ly one of Nabokov’s favorites in the Pushkinian corpus. 


84- NABOKOV 1971, p. 20. Nabokov’s own family sailed from the Crimea into exile, with Constantinople 
(as Istanbul was still then officially called) their first stopping place, as it is Martin’s in Glory. And, quite 
beside the associations with Byzantium, one must stress the actualité of Constantinople for Russians at 
the time: even after the February Revolution, with the nation dissolving into chaos, the Russian govern- 
ment was still insisting that Britain and France allot the city to them as part of the spoils of victory. The 
liberal leader Pavel N. Miliukov was taunted in the spring of 1917 by Socialist anti-war demonstrators 
with the sobriquet “Miliukov-Dardanel’skii” for his particular insistence on Russian claims to the straits. 
(See IGNATIEFF 1998, p. 24.) The writer Nabokov’s father Vladimir Dmitrievich Nabokov, also a lib- 
eral revolutionary, died trying to protect his friend Miliukov from a monarchist assassin’s bullet in 1922. 
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theme developed by Nabokov in the novel Invitation to a Beheading (Priglashenie na 
kazn’), where at the moment of his execution the hero, Cincinnatus, steps out of the world 
into another where there are people like him. The invented language of Zoorland is fully 
Germanic: those of the unnamed country with its capital at Padukgrad, in Bend Sinister, 
and of Zembla, in Pale Fire, both English-language works of the American period, have 
a Slavic admixture. 

Nabokov had some German ancestors, and read German well. In Podvig German and 
Russian engage more in a game of hide-and-seek than a war: Martin Edelweiss has a vul- 
gar, materialistic uncle Heinrich (Rus. Genrikh), whose name may be a distorting mirror, 
as well as a close homonym, of the noble Indrik. But the writer always denied fluency 
in the German language; and especially after the rise of the Nazis to power German, al- 
ready associated in his mind, with cruelty and vulgarity, became indelibly the accursed 
tongue of the murderer. After the defeat of Hitler, the only remaining tyranny was the 
Stalinist regime in the Soviet Union; and as Nabokov became a master of English prose 
in the United States, the great bastion of anti-Communism, he might have felt less dif- 
fident about allowing some Slavic into the made-up languages of his fairytale nightmare 
realms. So when Martin prepares for his secret return, the careful reader knows he travels 
as a fairytale unicorn, that is, moving freely through the subterranean caverns of earth, a 
creature beneficent and kind, the champion of Pravda against the forces of Krivda. But 
the latter, as we know from the Rime of the Book of the Dove, rules this world, hence its 
lawlessness and hatred. Martin’s journey, then, is into a Soviet Russia that is the shoddy, 
paper-thin farce of Zoorland: ripping it open, and seeming to die, he will complete his re- 
turn by emerging into the heavenly realm of Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself where Pravda 
is king: the potustoronnost’ of the path and wood of the painting, the fairyland Russia of 
Pushkin, the byliny, and the kaleki perekhozhie, the itinerant blind minstrels who chanted 
the poem of the Golubinaia kniga with its indrik. The podvig, literally movement, and of 
course also exploit and campaign, is not the futile transit from Western Europe to Soviet 
Russia, then, but the defeat of Zoorland and the victorious return to Rus’. And where does 
Rus’ now live, save in the Slovo, the Word, from the Slovo o polku Igoreve to Tolstoi, the 
life-giving stream of Russian letters that is Martin’s— and Nabokov’s— slava, literally 
“renown, being heard”, Glory. 

The title of this essay suggests that the Iranian cosmologies and their Armenian in- 
termediaries lead, not modestly to a Russian novel— Podvig, a relatively obscure one at 
that— but to the Russian novel. Nabokov steadfastly denied any of his romans had a polit- 
ical clef; but he wished also to be remembered, perhaps paradoxically, as a moralist. This 
claim sounds strange, coming as it does from the author of Lolita and its precursors (which 
include, as usual, a poem, “Lilith” [Zi/it, Berlin, 1928], in which the narrator, like Hum- 
bert Humbert, is already dead).*° However if one reads that novel, as the late Prof. Richard 
Rorty did in his essay “The Barber of Kasbeam: Nabokov on cruelty,” not as a heartlessly 


85- NABOKOV 2002, pp. 221-223. 
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brilliant tour de force on sexuality, but as Nabokov’s ultimate and heartbreaking explora- 
tion of the theme of cruelty that preoccupied him throughout his life, then the claim has 
validity.*° Podvig is larger than its overt theme: a dreamy, nostalgic Russian youth cannot 
manage exile and returns home to what the reader must assume is a tragic death. Nabokov 
was a Russian liberal democrat whose father lived for that cause and died a martyr in its 
service; and it is in this light that one can also understand Martin, a free spirit who can- 
not make his peace with unfreedom and must do battle with it to the death. But there is 
more: with his explicit reference to the Rime of the Book of the Dove, understood in the 
wider context of his other novels, Nabokov evokes the Other Rus’ of dissident sectarians 
and their diverse cosmologies at variance with the received version of Orthodoxy, of the 
cosmopolitan Novgorodian republic and its liberty bell broken by the tyrannical power of 
Moscow’s Oriental despotism, of village traditions of self-government in the Russian far 
north. That is, Nabokov reminds his reader that liberalism is not an alien graft onto the tree 
of a Russian forest, an imported hothouse flower to be dismissed by political “realists” as 
inappropriate or immature. Russian liberal democracy has a native archaeology of its own, 
its roots as deep as those of the oak around which strolls Pushkin’s Learned Cat reciting 
his skazki; its flowers as familiarly native as the vernal blossoms of the cherémushka. 
The symbols he employs to his polemical purpose, although they are subtly deployed, 
are nonetheless immediately intelligible to a culturally literate Russian contemporary of 
the author. One need only cite the essay “Skify li?” (““Scythians?’’) by the writer and critic 
Evgenii Zamiatin (1884-1937). It begins with this dramatic evocation of freedom: “A 
solitary, savage horseman— a Scythian— gallops across the grass steppe, hair streaming 
in the wind. Where is he galloping? Nowhere. What for? For no reason. He gallops sim- 
ply because he is a Scythian, because he has become one with his horse, because he is a 
centaur, and the dearest things to him are freedom, solitude, his horse, the wide expense 
of the steppe.’’*” And shortly thereafter, to describe the battle between freedom and slav- 
ery, Zamiatin cites the poem “Marfa Posadnitsa” by that north Russian peasant poet and 
free spirit, Sergei Esenin, on the confrontation between Novgorod and Moscow: “It is not 
a monk conversing with the Lord in his cell/ But the Muscovite Tsar summoning Anti- 
christ:/ Alas, Beelzebub, woe is me, woe!/ Novgorod the free will not kiss my feet./ Satan 


86- See RORTY 1989, pp. 141-168. Rorty suggests Nabokov’s work is best when it exhibits his inability to 
believe his own stated conviction that art is an intricate aesthetic and intellectual game played for art’s 
sake alone. But I think that in making such statements Nabokov was reacting against the puritanical 
dogmatism of post-Chernyshevskii anti-formalist literary ideology. He spoke of himself as a moralist: 
this to him included, though, total freedom. 


87- ZAMIATIN 1970, p. 21. When the emperor Peter, stifled by Moscow, moved his capital to a place 
where he might better imagine the cosmopolitanism and freedom of Amsterdam, did he not both open 
a window to European liberalism, and waken the nearer sleeping giant of Novgorodian liberty? For the 
ethnographers of the academy in the northern capital naturally focused their researches at first on what 
lay nearby; so it was northern tales with their air of freedom that Ktichelbecker and Pushkin— who 
created the nation’s modern literary voice and thereby gave Petersburg its second, cultural and spiritual, 
foundation— read in their youth at their northern lycée. Had the new capital been founded at another 
forward position of imperial expansion: facing Poland in the West, say, or Turkey, in the South— the 
mise en scene of modern Russia would inevitably have been different and more despotic. 
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slithers forth as a viper from behind the stove./ In his glowing walleyes, spawn of hell:/ 
‘Swear you will pledge your soul to me;/ Otherwise you’ll have no joy of Novgorod.’”** 

Nabokov’s evocation of an ancient and autochthonous liberalism native to the Novgoro- 
dian realms, the Russian north, is a riposte to the xenophobic charge of the Slavophiles, 
even as the vision of a Celto-Nordic bridge to a kindred Slavic tradition is a salutary re- 
sponse to the exaggerated self-denigration of Russia by the zapadniki, the Westernizers. 
These concerns are at the heart of the civil discourse that the classics of Russian literature 
provided to a nation denied by Tsarist and Soviet despotism free expression in any other 
sphere: the big, good book addressing the perennial, burning questions. In a recent book— 
a book-length polemical essay— the granddaughter of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchév, the 
Soviet leader who dethroned Stalinism, has argued that Nabokov, because he considered 
the free individual the beginning and end of civic virtue and insisted upon a highly person- 
alized, even eccentric aesthetic on that basis of creative and imaginative autonomy, is the 
crucial Russian novelist for the nation to espouse in the 21“ century, lest it succumb to the 
temptation to slide back into authoritarian patterns of rule.® It may be added that Nabokov 
found ennobling values of liberty in Russian culture a millennium ago, making any rever- 
sion to unfreedom neither an inevitability inviting the condescension of Russophobes, nor 
a cloak of tradition beneath which a new police state might conceal its falsehood (Arivda) 
and lawlessness (bezzakonie). ASa kat 0wa darasani “O Truth, when may I behold thee?” 
In the realms of Pravda, Zarathustra perhaps admires the insight and defiance of the Rus- 
sian novelist as akin to his own; and shares his determination that the Truth reign on earth, 
as it does in heaven. And the lore that enlivens the novel was enabled to accomplish its 
long journey, from ancient Iran to modern Russia by way, fittingly, of the westernmost of 
the Zoroastrian lands and the most ancient of the Christian realms, Armenia. 


88- Ne chernets beseduet s Gospodom v zatvore,/ Tsar’ moskovskii antikhrista vyzyvaet,/ “Oi, Viel’zevule, 
gore mne gore,/ Novgorod mne vol’nyi nog ne lobyzaet.”/ Vylez iz zapech’ia satana gadiukoi,/ V lu- 
cheglazykh bel’makh ischaved’e ada./ “Pobozhisia dushu vydat’ mne porukoi./ Inache ne budet s 
Novgorodom slada!” 


89- See COATES 2008, rev. of KHRUSHCHEVA 2008. Khrushchéva sees the “American” Nabokov as a 
model for 21‘-century Russia because of his individualism— the quality that, she argues, made him a 
success in this country. But she derides what she calls his “contempt of the Russian tradition of socially 
minded literature” and claims, apparently on the sole basis of the dedication of the autobiographical 
Speak, Memory to the author’s wife, Véra, that he “slammed the door shut” on his readers. His creation 
of Dolores Haze and Timofey Pnin, kind characters, convinces her that “generously, in the Russian 
way, [Nabokov] counterbalanced the indifference of democracy.” Coates rightly disputes Khrushchéva’s 
simplistic characterizations and shallow, tendentious dualism, concluding, “If Russians really need a 
prophet, they could surely do better than Khrushcheva’s ugly American.” I would argue that Khrush- 
cheva makes the right point for the wrong reasons. Nabokov is socially minded, but his concern for his 
country arises from the foundation of an individual, free conscience that was formed, not by exile in 
America, but by a Russian liberalism he encountered in his Slavonic studies and whose ancient, native 
roots he explores in Glory and Pnin. 
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TExTs. 

1. THE RIME OF THE BOOK OF THE DoVE (S7/KH 0 GOLUBINOI KNIGE): 

1.1 OKsENov 1908, pp. 304-311, TR. By J.R. RUSSELL. 

1.2. Ssornik Kirsut Danicova, Moscow 1977 ED., TR. BY J.R. RUSSELL. 
1.3. FURTHER VARIANTS FROM BEzsonov 1861. 


1.1. “An awesome, might y st ormcame up’ And down fell t he Book of the Dove,/ And not 
a small one, but a great one,/ Wide was the book— forty fathoms,/ Across it was— twen- 
ty fathoms./ To that book divine/ Came round, rode nigh/ Forty kings with the heir to the 
throne,/ Forty princes and the prince’s son,/ Forty priests and forty deacons,/ Many peo- 
ple, little folk,/ Orthodox Christians./ No one walks up to the book,/ Nobody to that book 
of God comes near./ The king most wise came up,/ The king most wise, David son of 
Jesse./ Up to the book of God he walks,/ Before him the book creaks open [razgibaetsia]./ 
All the sacred writing is declared to him./ Then there came up to the book prince Vladi- 
mir,”*/ Prince Vladimir, Vladimir’s son: ‘You, king most wise, David son of Jesse,/ Tell, 
sire, teach us,/ Who wrote this book,/ Who sealed this book of the dove?’/ The king most 
wise made reply,/ The king most wise, David son of Jesse:/ ‘Jesus Christ Himself wrote 
this book,/ Jesus Christ, the king of Heaven,/ The Prophet Isaiah himself read the book,/ 
He read it for a full three years,/ He read a full three pages.’/ ‘Well now then [o7 ty goi 
esi],°! our king most wise,/ King most wise, David son of Jesse!/ Read, sire, the divine 
book,/ Declare, sire, the divine deeds,/ About our life, our holy Russian life,/ About our 
life in the wide, free world [svetu vol nogo]:/ From what did our wide, free world begin?/ 
From what comes our red sun,/ From what, our bright young moon,/ From what, the many 
stars,/ From what, our dark nights,/ From what, our morning dawns,/ From what, our 
winds tempestuous,/ From what, the many separate drops of rain,/ From what, our mind 
and sense,/ From what, our thoughts,/ From what, our peopled world,/ From what, our 
strong bones,/ From what, our bodies,/ From what, the red blood in our veins?/ From what 
have come our kings upon the earth?/ From what began the princes and the boyars,/ From 
what, the Orthodox peasants?’/ The king most wise begins to speak,/ The king most wide, 
David son of Jesse:/ ‘Well now then, prince Vladimir,/ Prince Vladimir, Vladimir’s son!/ 
Iam not able to read the divine book./ I have the mind to read a book, but not to read this 
divine one:/ This book is not small,/ This book is great./ Try to hold it in your hands: you 
cannot support it./ Put it on a divine lectern: it will not lie there./ we cannot conceive this 
book with the mind,/ We cannot scan this book with the eye,/ The great Book of the Dove!/ 
But according to my memory of long ago,/ I will relate to you, as though in writing:/ Our 
white, wide world was born by the judgment of God,/ The red sun, of the face of Christ,/ 


90- An anachronistic reference to the tenth-century patron saint of Rus’: the name is a Slavicized Waldemar. 
From the form Volodimir, some versions have even Malodumar, “He of Little Thought”— a fool and 
foil to David, the king most wise. He is conversely also called, as in text 1.2, Volotomon, a fusion of the 
saint’s name with that of the paragon of esoteric knowledge and wisdom, David’s son Solomon. 


91- A typical formula of address in Russian byliny. 
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Of Christ Himself, the king of Heaven,/ The bright young moon, of His breasts,/ The many 
stars, of the garments of God,/ The dark night, of the thoughts of God,/ The morning 
dawns, of the eyes of God,/ The tempestuous winds, of the Holy Spirit,/ The drops of rain, 
from the tears of Christ,/ Of Christ Himself, the king of Heaven./ Our mind and sense are 
from Christ Himself,/ Our thoughts, from the clouds of heaven,/ Our peopled world, from 
Adam,/ Our strong bones, from stone,/ Our bodies, from the damp [syroi] earth,”/ Our red 
blood, from the black sea./ From this came our kings on the earth,/ From the holy head of 
Adam,/ From this came the princes and boyars—/ From the holy relics of Adam,/ From 
this are the Orthodox peasants—/ From the sacred knee of Adam.’/ Prince Vladimir be- 
gins to speak,/ Prince Vladimir, Vladimir’s son:/ ‘King most wise, David son of Jesse!/ 
Tell us, teach:/ Which king is king over kings?/ Which land is the mother to all lands?/ 
Which head is the mother to all heads?/ Which city is father to cities?/ Which church is 
mother to all churches?/ Which river is mother to all rivers?/ Which mountain is mother to 
all mountains?/ Which stone is mother to all stones?/ Which tree is mother to all trees?/ 
Which plant is mother to all plants?/ Which sea is mother to all seas?/ Which fish is moth- 
er to all fish?/ Which bird is mother to all birds?/ Which beast is father to all beasts?’/ The 
king most wise begins to speak,/ The king most wise, David son of Jesse:/ ‘Our White 
King is king over kings./ Why then is the White King the king over kings?/ He holds to the 
baptismal faith,/ The baptismal faith of worship of God./ He stands for the Christian faith,/ 
For the house of the Immaculate Mother of God./ That is why the White King is king over 
kings./ The holy land of Rus’ is mother to all lands:/ In her they build apostolic churches,/ 
They pray to the crucified Christ,/ To Christ Himself, the king of Heaven./ That is why the 
holy land of Rus’ is mother to all lands./ And the head that is mother to heads is the head 
of Adam./ The city of Jerusalem is father to cities./ Why is that city father to cities?/ Jeru- 
salem is father to cities because/ In that city, in Jerusalem,/ Here is the center of the earth./ 
The cathedral church is mother to all churches. Why is the cathedral church mother to all 
churches?/ The cathedral church stands in the middle of the city of Jerusalem./ In that 
cathedral church/ Stands the divine throne./ In that tomb of white stone/ Rest the garments 
of Christ Himself,/ Christ Himself, the king of Heaven./ That is why the cathedral church 
is mother to churches./ Lake II’men’® is mother to lakes:/ Not that Il’men’ that is above 
Novgorod,/ Nor that II’men’ that is in Constantinople [vo Tsaregrade],/ But that II’men’ 
that is in the Turkish land,/ Over the chief city, Jerusalem./ Why is lake II’men’ mother to 
lakes?/ Little mother Jordan flowed out of it./ Why is the river Jordan mother to all rivers?/ 
Jesus Christ Himself was baptized in it/ With heavenly power,/ With the guardian angels,/ 
With the twelve Apostles,/ With John the light, the Baptist—/ That is why the river Jordan 


92- In Russian mythology, mat’ syra zemlia “damp mother earth” is a standard tripartite expression, recall- 
ing Iranian aradvi siira anahita “the damp powerful unblemished (goddess)”. 


93- In other variants, Irmen’, Armen: II’men’ is the great lake near Novgorod that floods regularly areas up 
to a third of its area (oral information of a local guide, July 2007). If the variant Armen is of any real 
significance, it may refer to the great lake of Armenia, Van, which is 80 miles in length west to east and 
with which are associated legends of great antiquity strikingly similar to that of the undersea cathedral 
of the Virgin Mary here and to the Novgorodian cycle of Sadko. 
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is mother to all rivers./ Mount Tabor is mother to all mountains./ Why is mount Tabor 
mother to the mountains?/ Jesus Christ Himself there was transfigured,/ Jesus Christ, king 
of Heaven, the light,/ With Peter, with John, with Jacob,/ With the twelve Apostles/ He 
showed His disciples glory./ That is why mount Tabor is mother to the mountains./ On a 
white altar [7a belom latyre], on the stone/ Discoursed and kept his rest/ Jesus Christ Him- 
self, king of Heaven,/ With the twelve Apostles,/ With the twelve teachers./ He affirmed 
the faith on that stone,/ He dispersed [raspushchal] the Book of the Dove/ Throughout the 
earth, through all the universe./ That is why the stone altar [/atyr ’] is mother to all stones./ 
The cypress tree is mother to all trees./ Why is that tree mother to all trees?/ On that tree, 
on the cypress/ The life-creating Cross was made manifest to us./ On that life-creating 
Cross/ Jesus Christ Himself was crucified,/ Jesus Christ, king of Heaven, the light./ That 
is why the cypress is mother to all trees./ The crying-plant [plakun-trava]” is mother to all 
plants./ Why is the crying-plant mother to all plants?/ When the Jews crucified Christ/ And 
spilled His holy blood,/ His mother, the Immaculate Mother of God/ Cried mightily over 
Jesus Christ,/ Her son, her beloved one,/ Spilled her tears most pure/ On damp mother 
earth./ From those tears most pure/ The crying-plant was born,/ For the crying-plant is 
mother to all plants./ The sea of Ocean is mother to all seas./ Why is the Ocean the moth- 
er of all seas?/ In the midst of Ocean/ The cathedral church emerged,/ The cathedral church 
of the worship of God,/ Of St. Clement, Pope of Rome./ On that church the roofs are of 
marble./ On those roofs, the crosses are golden./ From that cathedral church,/ From that 
cathedral of the worship of God,/ Emerged the queen of Heaven [Tsaritsa nebesnaia]./ 
She bathed in the sea of Ocean,/ In that cathedral church she prayed to God./ Therefore is 
the Ocean mother to all the seas./ The whale fish [Ait-ryba] is mother to all fish./ Why is 
the whale-fish mother to all fish?/ The earth is founded upon three fish./ The whale-fish 
stands and does not swing back [svorokhnétsia],/ But when the whale-fish turns [povoro- 
titsia]/ Then mother earth will be convulsed [voskolybnétsia|/ And then our wide white 
world will end./ That is why the whale fish is mother to all fish./ The ostrich bird” is moth- 
er to all birds./ Why is she mother to all birds?/ The ostrich bird lives on the sea of Ocean/ 
And brings forth her progeny on the sea of Ocean./ When at God’s command the ostrich 
bird flutters [vostrepenétsia] her wings,/ The sea of Ocean is convulsed:/ She sinks trading 
ships/ With their rich wares./ That is why the ostrich bird is mother to all birds./ Our uni- 
corn” beast is father to all beasts./ Why is the unicorn beast father to all beasts?/ He goes 
in the ways beneath the earth [po podzemel ’iu],/ Purifies the streams and channels [proch- 
ishchaet ruch’i i protochiny]:/ Where the beast passes,/ There a spring roils [tuta kliuch 
kipit]./ Wherever that beast turns,/ All beasts to that beast bow down./ He lives in the holy 
mountain,/ Drinks and eats in the holy mountain,/ Wherever he wishes he travels, under 
the ground,/ Like the sun, when it goes through under-heaven [kak solnyshko po pod- 


94- Purple loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria. 
95- Rus. stratim: in other variants, strafil, strufokamil, str ’’*kokamil, i.e., “ostrich”. 


96- Rus. indrik, from in ”’rog”’/ inorog”’> edinorog, a calque on Gk. monokeros, “unicorn”. 
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nebes ’iu]./ Therefore that unicorn beast of ours is father to all beasts.’/ Prince Vladimir 
spoke:/ ‘Well now then, O king most wise,/ King most wise, David son of Jesse!/ Sire, I 
slept little last night,/ And in my dream [vo sne] I saw much:/ How from the eastern coun- 
try,/ How from the other, the southern country,/ Two beasts came together,/ Two ferocious 
ones charged at each other,/ Fought and beat each other./ One beast wishes to overcome 
the other.’/ The king most wise spoke,/ The king most wise, David son of Jesse:/ “Those 
were not two beasts that came together,/ Two ferocious ones that charged at each other./ 
That was the Lie clashing with Truth [Eto Krivda s Pravdoi sokhodilisia],/ Fighting and 
beating each other./ The Lie wants to defeat the Truth./ Truth bested [peresporila] the Lie./ 
Truth went up to Heaven,/ To Christ Himself, king of Heaven,/ But the Lie went among 
us, throughout the earth,/ Throughout the earth, throughout the Russian world,/ Among all 
the Christian people./ Because of the Lie the earth was convulsed [Ot Krivdy zemlia 
voskolebalasia]./ Because of it all the people is enraged [vozmushchaetsia]./ Because of 
the Lie the whole people became wrongful [nepravil ’nyi],/ Became wrongful and mali- 
cious [zlopamiatnyi]./ They wish to deceive each other,/ They wish to devour each other./ 
He who will not live by the Lie,/ He hopes upon the Lord,/ And that soul will inherit/ For 
itself the Kingdom of Heaven.’” 


1.2. “Yes, from the beginning of the age of mortal life,/ God created the heavens with the 
earth./ God created Adam with Eve,/ Provided sustenance in bright Paradise,/ For them 
to live at their will in bright Paradise./ God laid upon them a great commandment:/ Adam 
was to live in bright Paradise/ But Adam was not to eat of one tree,/ That sweet fruit of the 
grape./ So Adam lived in bright Paradise with his Eve. For 333 years./ The snake under 
the well charmed them [Prelestila zmeia podkolodnaia]./ It brought berries from that one 
tree./ Adam and Eve tasted a single berry/ And knew between them an onerous sin,/ An 
onerous sin and great carnal transgression./ Adam sinned in bright Paradise,/ In bright 
Paradise with his Eve./ Here they stand in Paradise stark naked:/ Stark naked and barefoot 
they stood./ They covered their shame with the palms of their hands/ And came they to 
Christ Himself,/ To Christ Himself, the king of Heaven./ They went up on mount Tabor/ 
And called out and mightily cried,/ ‘O king of Heaven, Jesus Christ!/ You heard your ser- 
vants’ prayer./ Lower me down to earth/ To dig the soil with plows,/ To sow the soil with 
plows,/ To sow seed in the first hour.’/ And the king of Heaven, light of mercy,/ Lowered 
him down to the hard earth./ And he dug the soil with plows,/ And in the first hour sowed 
the seed./ In the next hour the seed sprouted,/ And he reaped of the seed in the third hour./ 
He became sated by his labor,/ Clothed, and shod./ From that knee of Adam/ And that rib 
of Eve/ Came the Orthodox Christians/ Across all the land of the Russian world./ Adam 
lived, grew old,/ Grew old, passed on./ His holy head is buried./ After that flood of Noah’s/ 
On that mountain of Zion/ By that holy head of Adam/ A cypress tree grew up./ Down 
to that cypress tree/ Fell the Book of the Dove./ From the heavens that book fell down./ 
In length that book is forty handbreadths,/ In width, that book is twenty handbreadths./ 
That book is thirty handbreadths thick./ On that mountain of Zion/ There gathered, came/ 
Forty emperors with the emperor’s son,/ Forty kings with the king’s son,/ And forty blind 
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bards [kalik] and a bard,/ And strong and mighty knights./ They stood together in a circle./ 
King Volotomon spoke up,/ King Volotomon, Volotomon’s son,/ Forty emperors with the 
emperor’s son,/ Forty kings with the king’s son,/ Forty blind bards and a bard,/ And all the 
strong and mighty knights—/ They all prostrated themselves, bowed down/ To king Da- 
vid son of Jesse:/ ‘O king most wise, David son of Jesse!/ Lift up the Book of the Dove,/ 
Lift up the book, remove the seals,/ Remove the seals, examine it,/ Examine it and read 
it./ From what began our wide white world?/ From what began the righteous sun [solntse 
pravedno]?/ From what began the bright moon?/ From what began the morning’s dawn?/ 
From what began the dusk,/ From what began dark night?/ From what began the many 
stars?’/ The king most wise begins to speak,/ The king most wise, David son of Jesse:/ 
“You forty emperors with the emperor’s son,/ And forty kings with the king’s son,/ And 
you forty bards with a bard,/ And all strong and mighty knights!/ The Book of the Dove is 
not small./ The Book of the Dove is great./ The book is forty handbreadths long,/ The book 
is twenty handbreadths wide./ That book is thirty handbreadths thick./ Lift up the book in 
your hands— you cannot hold it./ Read it— you will not read it through./ I will tell you 
by my memory,/ By my memory, my memory of old,/ From what began our wide white 
world,/ From what began the righteous sun,/ From what began the bright moon,/ From 
what began the morning’s dawn,/ From what the dusk began, too,/ From what began dark 
night,/ From what began the many stars./ The wide white world is from the face of God./ 
The righteous sun is from His eyes./ The bright moon is from His brow,/ The dark night 
is from the nape of His head,/ And dawn and dusk are from God’s brows./ The many stars 
are from God’s curly tresses.’/ All forty emperors with the emperor’s son bowed down,/ 
And forty kings with the king’s son knelt,/ And forty blind bards and a bard,/ And all the 
strong and mighty knights./ King Volotomon speaks,/ King Volotomon, Volotomon’s son:/ 
“You, O king most wise, David son of Jesse!/ You, tell please, by your memory,/ By your 
memory of old,/ Which king is king over kings?/ Which sea is father to all seas?/ And 
which fish is mother to all fish?/ And which mountain is mother to mountains?/ And which 
river is mother to rivers?/ And which tree is father to trees?/ And which bird is mother to 
all birds?/ and which beast is father to all beasts?/ And which plant is mother to all plants?/ 
And which city is father to all cities?’/ The king most wise spoke,/ The king most wise, 
David son of Jesse:/ ‘The king of Heaven is king over kings,/ King over kings, that is Je- 
sus Christ./ The sea of Ocean is father to all seas./ Why is it father to all seas?/ It is father 
to all seas because/ All seas flowed out from it/ And all rivers submitted to it./ And the 
whale-fish is mother to all fish./ Why is that whale-fish mother to all fish?/ That whale-fish 
is mother to all fish because/ The earth is founded on seven whales./ The river Jordan” is 
mother to rivers./ Why is the river Jordan mother to rivers?/ The Jordan is mother to rivers 
because/ Jesus Christ Himself was baptized in her./ Mount Zion is mother to all moun- 
tains:/ Cypress trees grow,/ And their sap is taken to all churches,/ To all churches to serve 
in place of incense./ The cypress tree is father to all trees./ Why is the cypress father to all 


97- Rus. Erdan’. 
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trees?/ The cypress is father to all trees because/ Jesus Christ Himself was crucified upon 
it,/ He who is heavenly king./ The mother of God cried, the Theotokos,/ And wiped her 
face with the crying-plant./ That is why the crying-plant is mother to all plants./ The uni- 
corn-beast [edinorog-zver ’] is father to all beasts./ Why is the unicorn father to all beasts?/ 
The unicorn is father to all beasts because/ He goes also beneath the earth, / And the stone 
mountains do not hold him./ And those rivers of his are swift/ When he emerges from the 
damp earth./ He seeks an adversary then:/ That ferocious lion beast./ He and the lion met 
in the clear field./ They, the beasts, began to fight./ They wanted to be king,/ To be great 
over all the beasts,/ And they fight for their greatness./ The unicorn beast is defeated,/ De- 
feated by the lion beast,/ And the lion is inscribed [podpisan]: he is to be king,/ To be king 
over all the beasts,/ And his tail is a little ring [Aolechik]./ And the nagai-bird is mother to 
all birds./ She lives on the sea of Ocean/ And weaves her nest on the white stone./ Thither 
hastened trading mariners/ To the nest of the nagai-bird,/ To her little chicks./ The nagai- 
bird flutters [vostrepenétsia] her wings,/ The sea of Ocean is convulsed [voskolybaetsia],/ 
The swift rivers overflow/ And drown many ships,/ Drown many bright red painted ships,/ 
And all hands are lost./ The city of Jerusalem is father to all cities./ Why is Jerusalem fa- 
ther to all cities?/ Jerusalem is father to all cities because/ Jesus Christ was crucified there,/ 
Jesus Christ Himself, king of Heaven/ And support of Moscow’s kingdom.’” 


1.3. P. 269, from the Serpukhov district: “From our Aladyr’,/ And from that head of Ad- 
am’s,/ In the middle of the Sarachinskii field/ The Book of the Dove fell down.” P. 273: 
“Our Indrik beast is mother to all beasts,/ It lives in the holy mountain/ And prays to God 
for the holy mountain./ When this beast starts playing [vozygraetsia],/ It is like the clouds 
under heaven [po podnébes iu]. 


From the Moscow region, p. 277: “And he, the (/ndrik) beast walks under the 
earth [po podzémel iu]/ Like the little sun under heaven [Jako solnyshko po 
podnébes iu].” 


From Tula, p. 280: “And he (/ndrik) drinks and eats from the blue sea,/ Does 
nobody any harm [Nikomu *obidy on ne delaet],/ And he goes by means of 
his horn [rogom] under the earth/ Like the sun under heaven./ When this beast 
turns with his horn,/ All the earthly beasts bow down to him.” 


From Mtsensk, p. 284: The Vyndrik beast “drinks and eats from the Holy 
mountain.” 


From Povenetskii district, p. 290: The Beloiandrikh [“white unicorn] is 
mother to all beasts, and dwells in the mountains of Zion [v gory Sionskiia]. P. 
292: Pravda is a white [bel zaiats] hare; Krivda, a gray [ser] one; “It will be 
in the last time,/ It will be in the eighth millennium,/ That Truth will be taken 
by God from the earth to the sky/ And the Lie will walk about all the earth.” 
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There will then be “great lawlessness [bezzakonie]”. 


From Petrozavodsk, p. 296, on the Edinrog: “He goes about under the earth,/ 
Purifies [prochishchaet] the rivulets and streams;/ Wherever the beast goes,/ 
There boils up a spring.” 


From the Orlovskii region: p. 308, the beast is called Indra; p. 309, in Vlad- 
imir’s dream the battle of Truth with the Lie is “As though youths clashed 
together,/ Two young men battling” [Budto iunoshi sokhodilisia,/ Dva mladye 
podiralisia]. 


From the Pskov region, p. 313, on the white stone Latyr’, “From beneath 
the little stone, from beneath the white Latyr’,/ Rivers flowed, rivers swift/ 
Throughout the earth, throughout the universe,/ To all the world for healing 
[Vsemu miru na istselenie],/ To all the world for nourishment [Vsemy miru 
na propitanie].” In this version it is the lion who is father of the beasts; K7i- 
vdishcha and Pravdishcha are two “little beasts” [zveriushechki], one gray, 
one white, and “the gray defeated [odole/] the white,/ The Lie overcame Truth 
[Krivda Pravdu odolela].”So Truth went to Christ, while Falsehood goes 
about this world. 


From the village of Pavlovskoe in the Zvenigorod district, p. 322: The In- 
drik beast “walks under the earth,/ Releases [propushchaet] rivers and chilly 
springs”. 


From the village of Repiévka in the province of Simbirsk, p. 327: Out of the 
cathedral church that is in the midst of the Ocean sea “Emerged the heaven- 
ly Queen:/ From the Ocean sea she bathed” [Vykhodila Tsaritsa nebesnaia,/ 
Iz Okeana moria ona umyvalasia]. In this version, the Lie wishes to defeat 
Truth; and Truth retreated [otstupilasia]. 


From the village of Saburovo of the Maloarkhangelskii district, Orlovskii 
province, pp. 332-333: of both the cathedral church in Jerusalem and the ca- 
thedral church “on the sea of Ocean” [na Kiéne na more], “the white stone 
sepulcher stands on air” [stoit grobnitsa na vozdukhakh bela kamenna]. In this 
version Truth bested [peresporila] the Lie and “... went to heaven./ The Lie 
remained on the damp earth;/ The Lie went amongst poor people,/ Amongst 
little orphans, little widows.” In another version of the Rime from the same 
locale, p. 338, the mother of stones is the Karmaus stone Ilitor, and any crea- 
ture that brushes against it becomes immortal. The mother of the birds is the 
Phoenix [Finiks], a kind of Siren: “Her face is as a girl’s,/ And when she sings 
aloud/ And a man hears her songs,/ He will forget father and mother.” 
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The longest text published by Bezsonov is a Dukhobor sectarian recitation, p. 341 f., in 
many versions. In this one, unlike all the others, there is a dream at the beginning of the 
poem as well as the end. The first is a vision of a bird lighting on a sugar tree in a green 
garden, which proves to be a prophecy of the birth of children. There follows a list of 
sins that can and cannot be atoned for. King David then tells prince Vladimir that Christ, 
Isaiah, and John wrote the Book of the Dove, and released it [raspushchali] over all the 
world, all the universe. The white Latyr’ stone is mother of all stones; “The Latyr’ of the 
sea is father to all seas” (p. 367): the waters flow from it, bringing healing and nourish- 
ment to the world. The Indra/Indrik/ Vyndrik/ Beloiandrikh/ Kondryk/ Edinrog/ Edinor is 
the mother of all beasts, pp. 371-372: “He walked all over the wide white world,/ There 
was a drought [zasvisheitsa] in this world/ And there was no provender [vospitaniitsa] 
for good people,/ No provender and nothing to wash with [obmyvaniitsa]./ He dug damp 
mother earth,/ Dug out all the deep springs,/ Got all the boiling waters.” He goes about 
under the earth like the sun under heaven, and both cleans [prochishchaet] and releases 
[propushchaet] the waters. “He lingers on the plains,/ Yet none can see him in the eyes” 
[Vo stepiakh-to on prebyvaiuchi/ Nikto ego v glazy ne vidaiuchi]. There follows the dream 
of Vladimir in which Truth and Falsehood, as either youths or hares, contest; and one or 
the other wins in different variants, but with the same result: “The Lie settled in secret 
hearts” [Selilas’ Krivda na serdtsa na tainyia] and people “wish to eat each other” [drug 
druga poest’ khotiat]. 


2. ZOROASTRIAN SOURCES: 
2.1. THE GATHAS OF ZARA@USTRA (INSLER 1975. P. 32): Yaswa 30. 
2.2 THE BuNDAHISN, ANKLESARIA 1956. 


2.1. The Gathas, or Hymns, are the poetic revelatory utterances of the Prophet Zara9uStra 
(Zarathustra, Zoroaster) himself and the core of the scripture of the Zoroastrians, the Aves- 
ta. My attempt at translation of this extremely complex text of the second millennium 
B.C., like others, will inevitably pose problems; but the section rendered here, Yasna 30, 
verses 2-6, is at least relatively clear— perhaps one reason, aside from the obvious impor- 
tance of its contents, that it left discernible echoes where other strophes of the Prophet’s 
revelation did not. 


Sraota gaus.ais vahista avaénata suca manangha 
Avarand vididahyad naram naram xvahydi tanuyé 
Para maza yanghod ahmdi na sazdyai baodanto paitt 


At ta mainyii paouruyé yd yama xvafand asrvatam 
Manahica vacahica Syao@andi hi vahyo akamca 
Aséa hudanghé aras visyata noit duzdanghd 
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Atca hyat ta ham mainyii_ jasaétam paourvim dazdé 
Gaémca ajyaitimca yadaca anghat apamam anghus 
Acisto dragvatam at asduné vahiStam mand 


Aya mainiva varata ya dragva acista varazyo 
Asam mainyuS spanisto ya xraozdistang asano vasté 
Yaéca xSnaosan ahuram hai€yais syao@andais fraorat mazdqm 


Aya noit aras visyata daévacina hyat is a.dabaoma 
Parasmanang upajasat hyat varandata acistam mano 
At aésamam handvaranta ya banayan ahim maratand 


“Listen ye with ears to the best things;/ Regard ye with pure mind 
On the two choices of decision,/ Each man for his own body, 
Before the great tribulation,/ Being aware to declare for yourselves to Him. 


Now those two spirits in the beginning/ Who are twin,’ came to be heard” in a dream-vi- 
sion, | 

In thought, word,/ And deed they are the better and the evil, 

Of which the wise/ Chose rightly, not the foolish. 


And when those two spirits/ First arrived!°! they created 
Life and not-life,/ So that at the end of the world will be 
The worst for followers of the Lie;/ But for the follower of Truth,' the Best Mind. 


Of those two spirits chose/ the Liar to work the greatest evils; 
The most Holy Spirit, Truth—/ He who clothes Himself in the adamantine stones—!° 


98- The term “twin” implies that they are brothers; so in the speculation of the Zoroastrian informants of 
the Armenian heresiologist Eznik Kotbac‘i and his sources, they have a common father Zurvan, Time. 


99- Av. asrvatam: the verbal base sru- “hear” gives us sravah- “renown”, cf. the Gk. and Rus. cognates kleos 
and s/ava, “glory”. The sense is at least that they were perceived; perhaps, that they were audible as well. 


100- Avestan xvaf(a)na-, “sleep, dream” is cognate to Persian xwab, Latin somnus, and Russian son; the 
accompanying verb, from the base sru- “hear”, is cognate to Russian s/yshat’. This would suggest that 
Zarathustra beheld the manifestation and confrontation of the primordial spirits of Truth and the Lie in 
a dream-vision, even as does Prince Vladimir in the Book of the Dove. The word is used in only one 
other place in the Gathds, Y. 44.5, in the acc. sg. in the expression xvafanamca... zaémdaca “slumber and 
wakefulness”. 


101- Arrived on the scene, confronted each other, clashed in combat: the verb is telegraphic. 


102- A follower of the Mazdean faith, a good man, one who is blessed after death, is called asavan-, a 
follower of Asa, “Truth, order, righteousness”; whilst a wicked person or non-Zoroastrian is termed 
dragvant-, follower of Druj, the Lie. 


103- The image here is of Ahura Mazda wearing the cape of crystalline Heaven as a garment. One recalls the 
initial lines of the cosmic Psalm 104: “Bless, O my soul, the Lord! O Lord my God, you are most great, 
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As will those who render grace! to the Wise Lord/ Ever with truthful!°° ethical actions. !° 


Between these two not rightly chose/ The demons: when they debated such 

Questions there came upon them/ The most Evil Mind, whom they chose 

So they slithered forth in Wrath'”’/ With which they have afflicted with illness the human 
world.” 


2.2. The text, a ninth-century Pahlavi (Zoroastrian Middle Persian) zand, i.e., translation 
and commentary upon an Avestan scriptural original no longer preserved (its other title is 
Zand agahith, “Knowledge of the Zand”), advertises itself as conveying the saxwaniha 
i zofr ud abd “deep and miraculous utterances” that have been forgotten since the Arab 
conquest of Iran and the eclipse of the Sasanian dynasty and Zoroastrian state religion. It 
enlarges upon the Gathic revelation concerning the creation (Phl. bundahisn) of the world, 
beginning with the confrontation of the Wise Lord, Ohrmazd, with the Frightful Spirit, 
Ahreman, whose meeting is likened to that of two men who agree to fight on a certain day. 
The two primordial spirits embody Truth (called asa-, ahlaw “right-ness”, corresponding 
to Russian pravda) and the Lie (druj, corresponding to krivda in the Book of the Dove). 
After a period of peaceful stasis lasting six millennia the epoch of mixture (gumézisn) of 
good and evil ensues, following the onslaught (@bgad) of Ahreman, at which the earth 
shakes. We live in the time of Mixture, which is to last six further millennia: in the year 
12000 the forces of good will be victorious and the Separation (wizarisn) of evil from cre- 
ation will eliminate death, lies, and suffering. The text enumerates the chief geographical 
features of earth, such as mount Alborz, which rings the world, with the axial Térag in the 
middle, the sea Fraxwkard (Avestan VourukaSa-, lit. “of the wide bounds”) and the chief- 
tainship of its various climes (radih i keSwardn, ch. 29=p. 252 f.): the Prophet ZarduxSt 
(Zarathustra) is thus the chief of all righteous men and of Xwaniras, the central clime of 
the world. Ch. 17 (=p. 152 f.) “concerns every particular about the chieftainship of men 
and beasts” (abar radth i mardoman ud gospandan, harw tis-é). In Ch. 24 (=p. 194 f.): 
“TScripture] says concerning the three-footed ass, that it stands in the middle of the sea of 
Fraxwkard, and has three feet and six eyes, and nine mouths, and two ears, and one horn, 
and its head is dark blue, and its body is white, and it consumes spiritual food, and it is 


you have clothed (/avasta) yourself in honor and glory, donning (‘ofeh) light as a garment, stretching out 
heaven like a curtain.” 


104- Av. xsnu-, cognate with Gk. xenos, suggests a reverential or benevolent act of giving that is met with 
reciprocality. 


105- Av. haiya-, from the verb “to be”— truth in the sense of “the way things actually are”— corresponds 
to its cognates, Skt. satyd-, Rus. istina. 


106- Av. Syao@ana-, “action”, from the base Syav- “go”, suggests action within the general way one goes, 
one’s ethics, cf. Heb. halakha, “ethical/normative behavior’, lit. “going”. 


107- Av. aésma-, Pers. xasm, “anger”: personified as a demon (daéva), hence the ASmedai (Lat. Asmodeus) 
of Tobit. 
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righteous... and when it stales in the sea, all of the water of the sea becomes purified” (xar 
i se pay ra gowéd, ku miyan i zreh t Fraxwkard estéd, u-8 pay se, ud Casm Ses, ud dahan 
no, ud gos do, ud srow éwag, ud sar xasén, ud tan spéd, ud méndg-xwarisn ud ahlaw... 
u-S ka andar zreh mizéd, hamdag ab 1 zreh yozdasr be bawéd). If the unicorn three-legged 
ass failed to do this, the text adds, all life would perish. The Bundahisn describes also a 
great bird (pp. 196-197): When enemies gather on Alborz once every three years to attack 
Eranahr, the realm of Iran, the divinity Burz Yazad “comes up from that deep lake of 
Arang” (az Gn i zofr war i Arang abar dyéd) and summons the giant bird Camrus, who 
dwells on a lofty mountain (boland kof) to consume the enemy host like so many grains 
of corn. 


3. Eznik oF Kors, DE DEo (MARIES AND MERCIER 1960, pp. 460-461), TR. BY J.R. RUSSELL. 

The version of the Zoroastrian dualist cosmology received by the Armenian bishop 
Eznik, writing in the fifth century, derives in part from Greek and Syriac intermediary 
sources; but the style and abundance of Iranian-in-Armenian terms suggests that the au- 
thor learnt also from oral informants of Mazdean teaching. Speculating, it would seem, 
on the description of the two primordial Spirits as “twins”, Zoroastrians elaborated the 
doctrines deriving ultimately from Yasna 30 into a myth that shares the features of the 
folklore type one finds in the Biblical story of Jacob and Esau— with the evil spirit play- 
ing Jacob’s role! 


“When, they saw, there was nothing at all,!°* neither heaven nor earth nor any 
creatures that are in heaven or earth, there was a certain one named Zruan, 
which is translated fate or glory.'° He performed sacrifice''® for one thousand 
years, so that there might be a son to him, whose name is Ormazd, who might 
make heaven and earth and everything that is in them. And after a thousand 
years of performing sacrifice he began to ponder in his mind, and said, ‘Will 
this sacrifice I am performing be of any help, and will there be to me a son 
Ormizd, if I strive in vain?’ And while he was meditating on this, Ormizd and 
Arhmn were engendered!" in the womb of their mother: Ormozd, from the 
performance of sacrifice; and Arhmn, from the doubting. Then, when Zruan 
found out, he said, ‘There are two sons there in the womb: the one of them 
who reaches me first, him I will make king.” And when Ormizd recognized 
the thoughts of his father, he declared them to Arhmn, saying, ‘Zruan our 


108- “At all”: Arm. bnaw, inst. sg. of bun, “root, beginning”, a loan from Middle Persian: cf. Bun-dahisn, 
of which this is a paraphrase! 


109- The Arm. terms, baxt and p ‘ar-k‘ (from Olr. *farnah-), are themselves Iranian loans. Zurvan actually 
means “time”. 


110- Eznik uses the Zoroastrian term, yast, a loan into Arm. 


111- Arm. ytec ‘an: that is, one became pregnant with them; the act of insemination is not directly implied. 
On the channel of seminal fluid possibly mentioned by Eznik, see RUSSELL 2004 (a). 
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father had the thought that the one of us who goes to him first, him will he 
make king.’ And when Arhmn heard this he punctured the womb, went out 
and stood before his father. And Zruan, seeing him, did not know who this 
might be, and asked, ‘Who are you?’ And he said, ‘I am your son.’ Zruan said 
to him, ‘You are not my son, my son is sweet-smelling and luminous, and you 
are dark and foul-smelling.’!? And while they were speaking these things to 
each other, Ormizd, being born in his own hour, came and stood before Zruan. 
And when Zruan saw him, he knew that this was Ormozd his son, for whose 
sake he had been sacrificing. And, taking up the bundle of twigs'!? with which 
he had been performing the sacrifice, he gave it to Ormizd, saying, ‘Up till 
now I performed sacrifice for your sake, hereafter you will do it for mine.’ And 
as Zruan gave the bundle of twigs to Ormozd and blessed him, Arhmn, coming 
up to Zruan, said to him, ‘Did you not promise" this: Whichever of my two 
sons reaches me first, I will make him king?’ And Zruan, in order not to break 
his promise, said to Arhmn, ‘O false one and malefactor! Let the kingdom be 
given to you for nine thousand years, my having appointed Ormzd king over 
you, and after nine thousand years Ormozd shall reign, and what he will then 
to do, he shall do it.” Then began Ormizd and Arhmn to make the creations; 
and everything that Ormizd made was good and straight [wif], and whatever 
Arhmn worked was evil and warped [¢ iwr].” 


The text goes on to insist that the doctrines of Mani are also dualistic (erkarmatean, lit. 
“double-root’”), differing in forms (kerparan-k‘, cf. MIr. kirb) but not in actuality (ésmar- 
tut ‘eamb) and are in fact one teaching (k ‘és; cf. Av. tkaésa-) with those of the Mazdeans 
(paras. 146-150). Eznik later mentions (para. 187) that the Persians believe a demon 
named Mahmi taught Ormizd how to create light.!'° 


112- For “sweet-smelling” Arm. has anuSa-hot, with the Iranian loan meaning also “immortal”, implying 
that Ahura Mazda is not connected with death; for “foul-smelling”, Zanda-hot encodes one of Angra 
Mainyu’s Middle Persian names, Ganndg Ménog, “Foul-smelling Spirit”. 


113- Arm. acc. pl., zbarsmunsn, i.e., the Zoroastrian ritual fasces called barsom. In para. 186 (p. 470), Eznik 
describes the object as a gawazan, “ox-goad”, the word in Armenian Christian usage for “‘scepter”. 


114- Arm. aor. 2 pers. sg., uxtec ‘er, with uxt, a loan from Middle Iranian with religious force: one Arm. pop- 
ular etymology of the name of the Prophet ZarathuStra is zawrawor uxt, “powerful promise” (evidently 
based on a form like ZarduxSt). Eznik calls the Prophet Zrada&t (para. 192, p. 472). 


115- See RUSSELL 1987(b); for the transcribed text of the Manichaean hymn (M 28 I Rii), see SKJAER- 
VO 1995, p. 245: ud gowénd ku Ohrmizd/ ud Ahrmén bradar hénd... ziir ud padesagi gowénd/ abar 
Ohrmizd/ ku-S Mahmi déw hammoxt/ sahr rosn kirdan “and they say that Ohrmazd/ and Ahreman are 
brothers... vanity and contempt they speak/ concerning Ohrmazd,/ that the demon Mahmi taught him to 
make the world light.” On written sources Eznik probably employed, see ZAEHNER 1972, pp. 419-421. 
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4. NIKOLAI ZABOLOTSKH, “THE Book OF THE Dove,” 1937 (ZABOLOTSKII 1965, PP. 97-98), TR. 
BY J.R. RUSSELL. 


Many times in early childhood I heard 

My forefathers’ half-forgotten tale 

Of a secret [sokrovennoi] book... beyond the river 
The dusk flamed red and dimmed 

And it was time for bed: from the river, chilling the heart, 
The white blanket of mist rolled in, 

And the poor world, forgetful of its sufferings, 
Was still at last— only a distant grasshopper, 

Tiny laborer of the universe, 

Sang at his work, demanding no attention, 

Alone, in his unknown tongue... 

O silent hour of night falling! 

The trees are in shadow; by the dark huts 

Hoary farmers, eyes half-closed, 

Seated on logs are speaking— barely a sound. 


And through the nocturnal gloom 

I see when the bowl of a pipe momently flares, 
Now a tangled gray beard, 

Now the swollen sinews of tired hands. 

And I hear the familiar lay: 

Truth challenged Falsehood to a fight, 

But Falsehood won [odolela], and ever since 
The peasants are abused by fate. 

Yet far off on the Ocean sea 

On a white stone set in the waters’ midst 

A book clasped in gold is gleaming, 

Its rays probing heaven’s dome. 

From some frightful storm cloud plummeted that tome, 
Its letters overgrown with flowers now, 

And in it, written by our destinies’ strong hand 
Is all the hidden truth about the world. 

Seven seals, though, are suspended therefrom, 
And seven beasts the book surround, 

And for it silence is decreed 

Until the seals into the depths break and fall. 


But night burns above the quiet earth, 
The fields flooded with a tremulous light. 
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And high above my head in dark 

The misty poplars sail. 

The world is as tale: the sayings of the folk, 
Their wisdom dark and yet so dear, 

As strong and old as nature’s force 

Took root in my soul when I was young. 


Old man, my storyteller of the night, 
Where are you now? Did you dream 

Of the workers’ truth, believing in the hour 
I do not know, save that you died alone 
And bare, and above you in ferment 

Long since then the coming generations, roaring, 
Are rebuilding this grim world. 


"6 of redemption? 


5. PoEMS BY VLADIMIR NABOKOV. 


5.1. “ULDABorG,” ApriL 1930 (NaBokov 2002, p. 350), TR. BY J.R. RUSSELL. 
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5.2. “DREAM VISION” (SNOVIDEN’E), 1 May 1927 (NABoKov 2002, p. 191), TR. By J.R. Rus- 


SELL. 


5.1. Uldaborg 
(Translated from Zoorlandish) 


Laughter and music are banished. Frightful 
Is Uldaborg, this mute town. 

No gardens or markets or towers 

And the palace has become a prison now. 


The meek mathematician sobs quietly; 
And there is the billiard champ. 
Nothing adorns the barbed wire fences 
Not even a wrought iron blossom. 


Someone at least might give glory 

In song to the mess in the snow on the square 
When the woodcutter strongman from Thorwald 
Beheaded the royal children there. 


116- Perhaps to heighten the crypto-Biblical, apocalyptic aspect, the poet uses the slightly archaic word 
godina, whose most immediate resonance to the Russian ear is the poem “Whether I wander down the 
noisy streets” (Brozhu li ia vdol’ulits shumnykh) in which Alexander Pushkin wonders “every day, every 


moment” (den’ kazhdyi, kazhduiu godinu) what the date of his own death will be. 
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And some importunate beggar they say 
In this city of untimely ends 

Is in search of a dance-master still 

For his daughters, who are all stone dead. 


But the last hanged himself long ago 
And the hangman burnt the last violin, 
And the last fiddler migrated to Germany 
In the tatters of a broken man. 


And though all festivals are forbidden 
(The fireworks by the quayside in spring 
And in summer the Rathaus ball), 

A holiday, a big one, is in store. 


On the right diamond Whatsberg, the mountains; 
On the left shines the azure sea. 

Stray whispers on the plaza: 

Uldaborg is speaking of me. 


With furtive glances closer they crowd: 

How strange all their faces are! 

Wildly they strain to hear an impossible sound: 
I have returned, and this is my laugh: 


In spite of the naked guild’s bans 

And the laws of the deaf and the dumb, 
The empty rejection of laughing 

And my fellow citizens’ fright. 


I shall look at the familiar dunes 

And the diamond ridges in the sky, 

Shove my hands deeper still in my pockets 
And laughing ascend the scaffold to die. 


5.2. Dream Vision. 


I give the alarm clock a homework assignment till morning, and dismiss into the dusk 
My room, like a hot-air balloon, and relieved I embark upon sleep. 

Already within that sleep itself it seems a second slumber overtakes me. 

A table, indistinct: I do not see who’s sitting there. We’re all awaiting someone. 

From amongst the guests one trains a pocket flashlight, like a gun, upon the door, 
And a friend who was killed enters laughing, his face brighter, a little taller. 
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I speak with him alive without surprise and know I’m not deceived. 

The once-mortal wound upon his brow, as if it were light makeup, is wiped clean. 

We talk. I’m glad. But there’s an unexpected hitch, a strange constraint: 

My friend conducts me to one side and whispers something in explanation. 

But I don’t hear it. A ring, prolonged, back to the performance summons me: 

It’s the alarm clock reciting its lesson; and the day interrupts my centuries. 

The world, looking just for a moment imprecise, lands like a cat all at once 

On all four feet, and stands there, familiar to my eyes and mind. 

But when you recall the dream, my God, by chance, in the daytime, in someone else’s 
parlor, 

Or when upon a gun shop’s window glinting it flashes on the memory, 

How grateful am I then to those unearthly powers that enable the dead to come in dreams; 
How proud of the dream, the nocturnal event, the soul is then, in its perturbation! 


APPENDIX. 

The image of something shining, living, and holy enduring in the terrifying depths of 
the dark waters that are the Biblical embodiment of chaos is of great symbolic importance 
across a range of cultures, from India to the East Christian world, where the submarine 
object is a shrine illuminated by the Theotokos, the Queen of Heaven. And there seems to 
be an equally archetypal parallelism of macro- and micro-cosmic structure worth partic- 
ular exploration: even as her light shines in the upper depths of the dark sky— separated 
from the Divine radiance, in ancient belief, by a supermundane ocean, the opening of 
whose windows contributed to the Deluge— so it shines from its opposite and mirror im- 
age, the depth of the terrestrial seas. The esoteric human body, speculum mundi, can also 
be visualized as containing two wells, one with its aperture upwards; the other, looking 
down. Remizov and the philosopher Nikolai Berdiaev are known to have conversed on 
the bezdna verkha and bezdna niza— the “abyss of above” and “abyss of below”.!” In 
Indian Tantric tradition, badava, lit. “belonging to the mare”, is the name of the submarine 
fire that emanated from the third eye of the god Siva when he incinerated Kama (the god 
of Desire). It dwells upon the ocean floor, and burns until it will dry up the sea and erupt 
to consume time itself. In medieval Siddha traditions this submarine fire becomes a sym- 
bol of the sexual power kundalini: the cakra (level, lit. “wheel’”) at the base of the spine 
called vadavanala, “submarine fire”. The fire is identified with kalagni, the fire that cooks 
creatures to death; and it can be overcome by yogdagni, the fire of yoga that destroys the 
deleterious power of time. In Siddha physiology the body has two wells, with the upper 
one inverted. There are two bddava fires, too: one that leads to death; the other, overcom- 
ing death.'"§ 

It is in the light of these highly potent religious symbols that I propose to approach a 


117- See OBATNINA 2001, p. 21. 
118- See KRIPAL 2001, p. 95; and WHITE 1996, pp. 232-234, 240-242. 
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text of the Matean otbergut‘ean (“Book of Lamentation”, referred to often simply as the 
Narek) of St. Gregory of Narek (Arm. Grigor Narekac‘i). The 10"-century saint was a 
contemporary of the Byzantine St. Symeon the New Theologian, who elaborated a sys- 
tem of mysticism involving the experience of the divine light; and although there is no 
evidence the two met, their conceptions of the Christian spiritual journey are remarkably 
similar. Within the Armenian Church, the influence of the mystical teachings of Narekac‘i 
was most strongly felt in the Cilician period, after a hiatus of about a century following 
his death, in the works of the spiritual poets and theologians St. Nersés Snorhali (“the 
Graceful”) and Nersés Lambronac‘i: the writings of the latter will be referred to presently. 
The Narek consists of 95 prayers or meditations intended to assist the worshiper through 
the stages of repentance, purification, and illumination— in transit through an imaginal 
church, from porch to nave to altar. The 33" chapter of the Book, opening the second of 
the three divisions of the book, contains the instruction to recite a certain section as a 
prayer until the celebrant of the Divine Liturgy (Arm. patarag) physically beholds an ac- 
tual light coming down from above. The prayer, which is employed in the service book of 
the Armenian Church still for its stated purpose, contains a reference to the Joycn macuac, 
“liquid solidified” of the “final veil’: this seems to be a reference to the waters of the su- 
pra-mundane ocean, from beyond which the light is to come to transform the celebrant 
of the Christian mystery, even as the transubstantiation of the offerings is effected. This 
reference to the heavenly sea is of such marked importance that one looks for a prefatory 
discussion, as it were, of the light in the opposite, lower waters that are a parallel to the 
upper ones. It is to be found in the course of an extended, preparatory meditation towards 
the beginning of the Book, stretching across Chapters 10 and 11—"!’ a hymn to the first 
member of the trinity of divine virtues, Faith (Arm. hawatk‘), Hope (yoys), and Love 
(sér). The annotations to my translation discuss relevant points in detail. In summary, 
though: Faith is a beam of light, sent from above, that serves as a road for the soul to trav- 
el upwards from earthly life to repentance. It is at the same time provision to sustain one 
on that road; yet should one fall, through commission of sins, into the lowest and most 
confining depths of “wells of water”, a relic of the beam still slumbers at the very bottom, 
a solid (t¢ ‘anjra-mac) and tangible (hpawor) fire. The imagery is vivid and powerful in its 
own right; but, adumbrating as it does an esoteric and particular physiology, it seems to 
have exerted a powerful effect on subsequent generations of the Armenian folk in whose 
cult of the saint it is transformed: in a ballad about the miracles performed by the saint, we 
find Narekac‘i offering a fire burning still at the bottom of a vessel of water as a parting 
gift to two priests sent to examine him for signs of heresy.'?° But then, the ballad only 
takes at face value the aspect of the fire’s tangibility— and the Armenian minstrel scorn- 
fully ridicules the official Church inquisitors, even as, one thinks, his Bogomil or Russian 
kaleka counterpart might do! 


119- Text from XAC‘ATRYAN AND LAZINYAN 1985, pp. 281-285. 
120- See RUSSELL 1981, p. x and n. 40. 
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1. And now, truly both violent remorse and sin in abandon 


Betray to perdition equally, 


Since even though they are alien to each other and of differing kinds, 
Still when one places them one beside the other— the forms of each— 


They engender the selfsame progeny of despair. 


For one is deficient in faith (¢‘erahawaté) in the hand of the Almighty, considering it pow- 


erless, 


Whilst the other, in the manner of quadrupeds at pasturage, 


Become insensate, severs the trace of hope. 
Therefore, always gently inclined to the first, Satan 


rejoices, 


Even as he is bloated with blood, as though with nourishment, 
By the second, in the fashion of a devouring beast whose belly is hell (dZoxorovayn)."! 


2. And now, as if thrashed with many blows of a cudgel 


And arriving in the palm of the hand of death, 
Yet receiving slight recovery of breath 

And returning to the spirit of life, 

I shall be restored, strengthened, fortified, 
Rising from lifeless perdition, 

Helped by the hand of Christ, 

Who is in all things compassionate; 

By the beneficent heavenly Father, 

Bestowing the fruit of salvation and healing 
Upon me, the sinner, the dissolute, the dead. 
And of this supplication of lamentation 

I shall erect the primary edifice of faith (skzbnawor 
For one of the ancients, armed with this, 


... Zhawatoc ‘n Sinuac karuc ‘ic ‘).'? 


Was instantly translated to his immortal lot on high: 


121- The inferno is sometimes seen as a huge dragon; its maw, the gate that Christ forces open at the Har- 
rowing of Hell— the event to which Christian exegesis considers the verse of Psalm 24, “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and the king of glory shall come in” to refer. The formal source of the image, however, 
is the whale of Jonah; so here at the beginning of his meditation Gregory refers obliquely to the depths 


of the sea, the image he is subtly to develop later on. 


122- Every poet wishes to be remembered and immortalized in his work; but for the Christian ascetic train- 
ing himself in humility, exegi monumentum must have in mind, as Gregory often does, an arjan: the 
word is used generally with mah- (“death-“) to mean “gravestone”. But in Armenia as elsewhere that is a 
Cross, very often an elaborately engraved xac ‘k ‘ar, “Cross-stone”. So the mystic through the Holy Sign 
links his death to the death, followed by resurrection and victory, of his Savior. Here the poet erects not 
merely an arjan, but the first part— the first third— of the imaginal church through which the reader is 


to progress: the porch, or gawit‘. 
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Taking the medicine (def) of penitence, through the provision (t‘osak) of repentance,'” 


He inherited the pledge of remaining unblemished while yet in this world. 
So he stand above those with whom he was sent, 

Who, fulfilling the contest for the prize on earth, 

Believed in future hope and heavenly things 

And were adorned in the splendor of the unseen. 


3.Thus even one sinful unto death, 

And swallowed up (ankluzealn) again in the demons’ iron maws, 
Submerged (suzealn) in the abysses (vandunds) of evil, 

Has still this beam of life’s salvation. 

So as to discover thereby the route of escape that is repentance. 

So the guilty one, by the rain pouring down from his eyes, by the mercies of the omnipo- 
tent One, 

Was discovered fertile ground again, dedicated to the Spirit of God, 
All-miraculous and abounding in flower.'™4 

And recalling the exhortation, with this, of the worshipful Word of the Lord: 
Everything is possible for him who believeth— 

It is by having examined the measure of the goodness apportioned 

To the chosen ones pleasing to God, in this life, 

That we received this image of the Word: the anciently enthroned, 

Likewise to be clothed for the entry into sacred precincts. !”° 

Without this the Lord of glory 

Did not even work among us His miracles of power— 


123- The panarion, or “medicine chest’”— the Matean is at the outset advertised as a powerful spefanik ‘ 
(“physic”) against the malaises of the soul— here is made also the t‘oSak, or provisions for a journey 
that a traveler takes along with him. He speaks also of what he has in this world as a grawakan (“sure- 
ty”): that is, property entrusted to him to be returned to its original owner— so the combined effect is 
to imagine the world as a road in stages, leading to eternal life, whether that be beatitude or damnation. 
One is entrusted with both provisions to consume, and a soul to cherish and deliver. Arm. t‘oSak is a loan 
from Middle Iranian: we find in a verse of Sana’I the New Persian form of the word used in a context 
very similar to this: Sagiyd may deh ke joz-e may na-skanad parhiz-ra,/ ta zamani gom konam in zohd-e 
rang-amiz-ra:/ Din-e Zardusti v’dyin-e Qalandar cand éand/ Tose bayad saxtan mar rah-e jan-amiz-ra. 
“Wine bearer, bring a draught, for without it abstinence abides unbroken—/ That for a time I may loose 
asceticism’s subjective bond./ One needs a bit of each— Zoroastrianism, antinomianism—/ To prepare 
provision for the soul-compounded way.” 


124- In the first half of this pericope the saint evokes multiple watery images of submersion and depth. The 
light from above reaching them is made into a road and an escape: cf. the imagery above of provision for 
the road, and, for escape, the allusions to the harrowing of hell, and, implicitly, to Jonah in the belly of 
the whale. The second half, connected by the theme of repentance to the first, neatly inverts the image of 
water: instead of the lower depths, the poet employs the image of tears as rain, falling down from heaven 
and nourishing the fields of the soul’s cultivation of the Christian life on earth. 


125- The image here is of sacerdotal vesting for the liturgy— the act preceding the entry into the sacred 
space of the church. Arm. handerj, ““vestment”, has also semantic and lexical connections to the future 
(handerjeal)— i.e., to the end of the spiritual journey— and to the wisdom provided for the road (cf. 
the Middle Pers. andarz “counsel”, darandarzbed [=Arm handerjapet] “counselor at the royal court”). 
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Without first seeking to harness (/cakic ‘ xndreac ‘)'* 
Our faith to His beneficence. 

Thus it [scil. faith] has the power to bestow life 

By its sovereign capability, its being alongside God, 
For: Your faith has revived you— 

Testified the mouth of God that is extolled in blessing. 


4. For in truth clear vision 

And perfect wisdom 

And intimacy with God, 

And acquaintance with the Most High, 

Is the happy and chosen portion of faith, 

Which endures, extending ever, incorrupt, unencompassable, 

Sharing the honor of love and of hope. 

For if faith is sown 

In the smallest of its essence, its least measure, of a mustard seed, 

And it powerfully transports the massy mountains into the heart of the sea, 


800 


Then truly we have received this same leading guide to the primary path of life (skzb- 


naSawil arajnord kenac ‘):'?7 

The service to God, with no divided mind (anerkmit), 
That beholds future things, and hidden ones, 
Without doubt (erkbayut ‘ean), in the soul’s eyes.'”8 
Faith! Honored by the glorious name of the Trinity, 
Ranked with love and with hope. 

For though the three be separated into discrete parts, 
You may know them by one and the same meaning: 
By them in God will you be forever magnified, 
Since if you believe in Him, then you love Him; 
And thereby you hope in His invisible gifts. 

Glory to Him forever, 

Amen. 


126- Since I have suggested above that Narekac‘i creates a spiritual map of the body in his construction of a 
spiritual discipline, even as is done in Indian Siddha and Tantric practice, it is apposite to note here that 
the image here of harnessing is, of course, the very same as Indian yoga, lit. “yoking” itself. That does 


not imply any connection; but it does bespeak a powerful parallel. 


127- The image of the road (Arm. Sawil, from Aramaic, cf. the Muslim religious use of the same word, fi 
sabil Allah, [to live/fight] “in the Way of God’’) resumes here, with Faith the leader of the caravan. Arm. 
arajnord, used now of the ecclesiastical office of the Primate, means literally one at the right hand, or 
ahead; thus to the image of leader is added perhaps another one potent to Armenians, and in the Matean: 


the powerful right hand of God. 


128- Both words for doubt contain erku, “two”. One recalls that Zurvan doubted; and that Zoroastrianism 
was called by Armenians, surely in a calque on Middle Iranian dobunistagth, erkarmatean “having two 
roots”. Though Narekac‘i wrote polemics against the T‘ondrakite teaching, which evidently possessed 
dualistic qualities, this hymn to faith may have in mind only its essential power to overcome doubt and 


despair and act as a firm foundation. 
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Ch. 11. 
From the depths of hearts 
Speech with God. 


1. And now I, the last of confessors, of good bereft, 

Gazing by the contemplation of my mind into my primeval entry into being, 
By the Maker’s hand, 

Believe, in hope, for Jesus Christ to do what He wills. 

For I believed, on account of which I spoke, counseled by Paul and instructed by David, 
That even now their living supplications may come to me in visitation 

So as to know Him in faith 

And the power of His resurrection, according to the Apostle; 

Partaking in His sufferings 

And all else those words afterwards conveyed. 

Companion to these, and keenly like in type 

Is believing truly also in His renewing transformation, 

That is, from sin to repentance, 

And from maleficence to righteousness, 

And from uncleanness to purification, 

And from debts past requital for mortal transgressions, to bliss uncondemned, 
And from the fetters of servitude to heavenly freedom. 


2. For surely, is there anything more beautiful than the word 

Shining clear even out of the darkness of the gloom of doubt, 

And the sinner’s heart assisted, helped by God; 

So as it laughs in body, spiritually at the same instant it is lamenting; 

So that although even if in ascending to the height of the loftiest stations 

It is plunged down to the abyssal depth of the chasm of perdition’s pit (storasuzeal can- 
rut‘eamb yandndayin vhin xorxorat gboyn gorcanman) 

By the gravity of newfound sins indissoluble (noragiwt metawk‘n anjreleawk ‘),'”° 
He has yet a tangible relic of the beams of the salvation of life 

As a lightning-flash of radiance preserved in mind and soul, 

As a fire, made a sign and miraculously thickened and made solid, 

Compounded by the command of the Good, 


That slumbers upon the lowest bottom of the watery wells. °° 


129- In the first line Narekac‘i deploys almost every known Armenian word for depth, encoding “water” 
(jur) into the second line, after recording the phantasmagoric plunge of the sinner from his lofty station. 


130- Arm.: uni ew nsxar nsulic‘ p ‘rkut ‘ean kenac ‘ hpawor/ orpés zhurn nSanawor ew zarmanawor t ‘anjra- 
mac,/ hrasiwk‘ makardeal vehin hramani/i yataks nerk ‘ins nirheal jrhoroc‘n. Here the lower well of 
the symbolic dark and confining waters inner, spiritual abasement, contains fire as a solid, somnolent at 
its bottom. The fire is waiting only to be brought up out of the water and, upon contact with air, to turn 
into a devouring flame that will destroy death and damnation, like the transformed bddava fire. — > 
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List oF PLATES. 

1. Blind Russian minstrels guided by their Boy: frontispiece to BEZSONOV 1861. 

2. Nicholas Roerich, “Golubinaia kniga,” 1911, illus. in KOROTKINA 2001, p. 92. 

3. Nicholas Roerich, “Golubinaia kniga,” 1922-1923, in DEETER 1989, p. 126 pl. 

4. Unicorn in the Khludov Psalter. 

5. Unicorn in the /zbornik Sviatoslava, A.D. 1073. 

6. The unicorn purifying the waters with its horn, the “Unicorn Tapestries”, late mediaeval 
Western European, Cloisters Museum, New York. 

7. British pound coin. 


The word hpawor, “tangible”, is of special resonance in the elaboration of Armenian mystical practice. 
Thus Nersés Lambronac‘i writes, “Through talking to God in prayer one touches (hpi) God through 
meditation in the mind, and reaches Him through understanding, and thus one’s clear mind comes to 
see God. And one’s faith shines more magnificently with the illumination of one’s reasoning faculty” 
(TANIELIAN 2007, p. 64 and para. 6). The editor of the text notes (p. 65) that Nersés uses the phrase “to 
touch (Apel) God” very frequently, to describe the intimacy the worshipper seeks. One notes that here, as 
in the spiritual writings of other Cilicians— Nersés the Graceful, Grigor T/ay (“Gregory the Boy”)— the 
celebratory features of illumination, of God’s close presence, have largely displaced the dark, penitential 
aspects of the Narek. So the latter, though the major native source of the technology of prayer of the 
following period, seems to have received in a wider context of Hesychasm. 
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ON AN ARMENIAN MAGICAL MANUSCRIPT 


NEW YORK, JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MS 10558 


by 


JAMES BR. RUSSELL 


This paper examines some unusual featares of a modem Annenian magical 
manusoript. The manuseript belonged to a Sephardic Jew, who anneated 
it, transhating and translijernting some tenms into Hebrew = 9 rare phenom 
enon in the Anwenian contest, since Ame|nia has no indigenous Jewish 
community, and the Armenians in the Obtoman Empire, a distinet ruiiter (a 
defined religio-cthnic group}, were offen hostile to the Jews. The Jewish 
owner alse inscribed an ancient spell kinewn from Arabie magical literature 
at the beginning of the manuscript, and 1 shall explore ifs use and sig- 
nificance. The manuscript contains diverse spells, lists, magic squares and 
characters, and voces enticed, with teva in Claasical and Modem Weatern 
Armenian as well as in Armeno-Turkish, Representative portions of these 
ore offered in translation, with commentary. I have translated in full, in an 
appendix, the mystical prayers employed from the tenth-century Armenian 
Narek; these are of interest insofar as they illustrate a nexus of canoni- 
cal and folk religions concepts. The manuscript alao contains a version of 
Pee‘ hezereak, “The Book of the Six Thowsanel’, a designation browdly enn- 
ployed to describe Armenian magical texts that often differ widely from 
each other, In a final appendix, | consider some reasons why the original 
of this book, 1 mathematical table, was of intellectual importance in the 
context of carly Christian Armenia. 

MS 0558 was acquired by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
New York, ina lot from the bequest of the famous Hebraist and researcher 
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of manusernipta Prof, Abraham Katsh.! The other M55 in the bot ore Jew- 
ish. | was asked some years apo by Dr Jay Rovner of the ITS.A Library to 
identify MS 10553, te which I returned only in the fall of 2007, 


“THE MLQaSCRIPT ANID Its (Contents 


The manuscript is a lined, hardbound school copybook, 24 = 17 om in size 
and 36 pages in length, imchuding the endpapers, The Armenian script is 
of a late italic or ‘notary’ type (Ann, sarrgir} encountered in the late nine- 
teenth century? The MS belonged to a Sephardic Jew: Pages | and 33-36 
bear various notes in Jodeo-Spanish (called Ladino or Judesmo by native 
speakers), in black ink, in the cursive safftres hand and in square-character 
Hebrew script, Page | hos a mnogical formula; p. 34, the Hebrew names of 
the signs of the Aodiac, with their Armeninn equivalents transliterated into 
Hebrew characters; pp, 35-36, o list of accounts, The owner alzo adkled a 
few explanatory notes and translations of terms in minute saviteeo script 
within the body of the texl. On p. 35 appears the Jewish date $653 (ihus, in 
Western numerals), that is, (EAS CE? The copybook thos ie modem, and 
ihe vernacular features of some phrasing within the classicizing parts of 
the Armenian text sugeest that the MS was varltten by an Armenian around 
the same time that the unnamed Jewish cramer acquired it. Indeed, it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that the Armenion writer orally told the Jew 
who acquired the MS — most likely a purchaser rather than the recipient of 
a gift — the names of the Zodliacal signs, sineo ihe forms suggest that they 
wert heard, not read and copied. 


1) Gtisa pleasure io record here my gratitude to the Library of the Jowish Theological 
Seminary of Anserica for provision of a scan of the text and permission bo publiah 
it, including the plates shown hore, and for the very kind axsistance of the Library's 
alalf, Bor the deciphennent of the solitre characters | thank Me, Avner Perer of 
Moatale Adunmonio, Isewel, without whose expest assistance their reading would have 
presented on insapecwble difficulty to me. 1 am grateful to the fvo amomgamous read 
ome oF this article as well for their helpful aed illuminating comments and coresbians, 

2 See, eg. Eroven, Malonedaran, MS 10274, written by one Minca Mirrabtigeanc’ In 
Baku in 187i: Wickes! 6, Stone et al, Allie of Areruion Pafleograpler, Arba: 
Aurhus University Freas, 2002, no, 190, pp 496497, [ts on eetpologicel and calor 
drical teat = thus similar in theme, too, to the TS manuscriga. 

3 This date marked the four-hundredth anniversary of the expalsion of the Sewer from 
Spain, among whom were oy own eecestors. Ny prandmolher Marguenic Sanance 
(née Sahil, Salonica-Now York, 1900-1997) comembered that neighbors belong- 
ing to the Abravanc! thenily presented to the Ocomen Sultan a golden helrloors in 
token af thanks for Terkey's welcome Ww the Sephardic lews. 
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oP ee oo 
bay proud Biged roost) oh arpatay fa 


pUNIOSy PRTWI Te Rava Uy palo lee are wile 


elas wee 
rena 


The Arabic-viuramaic formula in Hebrew script, fol. Ur. 


On page |, in Hebrew square characters, is the formula tm ‘ys 6a oyawe id wa 
nee ‘gas, This is easily recognizable as an only slightly garbled form of the 
Aramaic spell in Ambic, Trwnijir Bapdisawid Wopdar Nijindgadis. This 
spell is found in the Arabic Ghia alsiatin, ‘Goal ofthe Wise Man’, the vast 
magical compendium falsely attributed to the tenth-century Spanish scholar 
Maslama iba Abmad al-Mlajri ("the Maidrilefio") and fired in the Weal under 
its Latin designation, ihe Picetrix. Indeed, much of the Anmenian text of the 
MBS derives from the Giepa, allowing the possibility that the owner added the 
spell as the first part of the order of'a magical ritual that he planned to performs. 
The sofifres note introducing the square-character formula begins with a 
banal series of equivalencies of kilograms, franca, lira: and dirham, in Ju- 
deo-Spanih: but immediately preeeding the spell itzelf are these words, in 
Hebrew: sha ‘alin! hathone Fislra ‘el [scil. Vistiras ‘e!] peruch efi fonteva, 
"The wire oned Of Ishmael asked of me the explanation of these words", 
This would suggest that the Jewish owner of the MS was something of a 
keamed adept himself, enough to be consulted by Muslim sages about the 
meaning of a non-Arabic spell deriving from an Arabic book, However, he 
dogs not go on io provide the explanation — to say what the spell does meon, 
The (haya introduces the spell thus: 


But the practical uze and the knowledge of this science — may God 
strengthen you! — is accessible only to the one in whem its nature bs 
extablished. Aristotle in his book al-Jefeudils refers to it when he says, 
‘The perfect nature is a power of the philosopher that augments his 
knowledge and wisdom’, 


The spirit or Pheoma of one's perfect nature goes by the name of the spell, 
and one is to invoke it in an elaborate magical ritual when the Moon first 
enters Aries” Tn his Migeadling, Ibn Khakdin cites ihe Gfaya at calling 


40 See Mello iter and Marin Pleesnes, “Picotrix’s De Ziel deo WPeisen vor Preinto- 
Magriff (German. bransl from the Auabio), London: Warburg Inctibate, 1962, pp. 
193-208. 
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the apell ‘the dream word of the perfect mature’. One ts to say its words 
while falling asleep and mention what one wants, ond that thing will be 
shown to him in a dream. Ibn Khaldun adds that he has heard of aman who 
did this after a partial fast and several nights of @tr ewercises (i.e. in the 
trance-like state induced by a ritual of ‘remembranes” of God through the 
continucus recital of sacred words and names}, and a person appeared to 
him and identified himself as the man's ‘perfect nature’, 

Tbn Ehaldun's rendering of the spell, tamdphis ba ‘lie yarvddda mavefand 
ghaidiz, is closer than that in the Glee to what we find in the Hebrew of 
MS 10558. Franz Rosenthal, in his commentary on the Afinposddina, sug- 
gests that these words are Aramaic in ongin and might originally have boon 
femagpesh b'eddin swadh (7) waghdhash nawmihd ghiddesh, “You say 
your incantations at the time of conversation (7), and the accident of sleep 
happens’.* Tenaggerh, the word he translates as “say your incantations’, is 
literally ‘magianize’ and comes from the Old Persian singular wnngnt, “a 
magus’, i.¢,, a Zoroastrian priest. Given the semantic range of the loan that 
become the verb anagead in Greek, magianizing might involve a range of 
operations inchwding sacrifice, not just saying incantations. Arabic mug, 
“eoroasinian', comes from this same form via Aramaic. This doos not imply 
that a Zereastrian rial wad employed of suggested. But the implication is 
pidaile: Dreams and their interpretation by Magi are a hallmark of Tranion 
eple, from the dream of ihe last Mede, Astyapes, in the sixth century BCE, 
recorded in the Histories of Herodotus, to the dream of the last Parthian 
Arsacid, Ardaviin, in the third century CE, recorded in the Karadhwag (‘Res 
Gestac") of Ardatty son of Pipok. Avid, ‘secret’, appearing as a Persinn 
loan-word in Aramaic in the Book of Daniel, is indeed associnted cubtur- 
ally with the specific seerets imparted in a dream and their interpretation, 
so closely that in Armenian the same lonn, 03 erez, becomes the slandand 
word for a dream itself, Lf Rosenthal’s reading is correct, a rather mundane 
slatement about a ritual, as its words acquired a mystifying aspect, became 
the ritual itself, or of least its effective magucal aramtra, 

‘The spell seems to have been well known down to very recent times in ihe 
Near Fast, William S. Farroughs used iis words as the names of ancient 
Central Asian towne in Cities of the Red Night, the first. volume of his tril- 
opy The Western Lave: ond he noted the particular power of the spell to in- 
duce a visionary dream. Burroughs was a Harvard man, and thanks in part 
to his thorough study of Shakespeare under the tutelage of the great Prof 


$ [be Ehaldin, The dfapaddinal (Fagiish transl, and comenestery by Frame Rosen- 
thal, |, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958, pp. 2122215 and note 311. 
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George Lyman Kitiredge, he became the intellectual leader, as tt were, of 
the other Heat writers — Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac and oihers. But he 
wad lonely in Cambrakge; he did nat join any student clubs, kept company 
with his pet ferret, and annoyed the other reaklents of Claverly Hall by 
practicing targe’ shooting with live ameunition in the corridor. In later 
years le wrote thal lee detested Boston and wanted mever to retormn. | wanted 
to knew how Burroughs had come to know the spell, and, on 14 October 
1995, | wrote him a better asking him. But [ feared he might not wish to 
write back to a Harvard professor. [ therefore inchated a drawing from. the 
enigmatic Voynich MS to spork his interest, and, knowing he was a cat 
lover, I mentioned that I bad a cat. I received a reply, dated | November 
1995, Tt reads, with typing exrors corrected: 


Dear Mr. Russell, Many thanks for your letter and the transcrip’. | had 
not beard of the Voynich munuscript and find the transcrip? fascinating. 
Tihink [it] is intended to be rotated and read in four directions, | have 
seen similar four way grids in Moroccan manuscripts, 1 did mat know 
ihe source of city names. Brion Gysin, a painter who weed the four way 
grid in his painting, gave me the names but did not know their source. 
Last night [ had a dream of faces in shells which clearly derives from 
the transcript you sent. [ now lave six cats, 

Sincerely, William &. Burroughs." 


Burroughs himself lived in Tangier in the mid-1050s," 

The owner of MS 10558 might thus have considered the performance of 
the apell and the consequent helpful presence of the bypostasis of one's 
perfect nature a prerequisite to the safe execution of farther magicnl opern- 
tions. (As to the induction of a dream vision, one finds on pp. 30=31 of 
our MS a spell in Ammcnian, translated below, invoking the angels Azrael, 
Gabriel, Michael and Israfil to produce the dream of one's desire. Since 


6 The exchange of letters end the page from the Voynich MS are reproduced at the 
end ofthis brochure. Ciyein was an welt and writer with whom Brnnokgh lived fie 
yen. Together they peancered the “eut-up" method of collage and writing; see Arion 
Cyaan, Thrtag to to the Afulwedia ofge, Loedon: Thames & Hudson, 2003, Gysin 
keew Arable well aed waa interested im esofericiam: he wed the [sma ili Assassins’ 
hogan ‘Nothing is tras, overything is permitied’ ax his own. 

7 See my article, “The Epic ofthe Pearl", Revive der Etwdes drmialewser (REA), 28 
(2001/2002), pp. T9490, nose 80, reprinted in JR. Risssell, Arsen anid rawlair 
Studies (Harvard Armenian Toate and Studies, 0), Canvbredpe, MA: Harvard Liniver- 
sity Press, 2004 (heneclorth: Als), ph U0E, 
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there is no Hebrew annotation, though, there is no way of knowing whether 
the Sephardic owner of the MS knew of it, though he seems to have gone 
through the whole text.) It would seem that this spell was readily aecessible 
in the Islamic world, amd a Jew of nineteenih-century Constantinople or Sa- 
lonica interested in magic could casily have beamt it on his own and added 
it to the mapical MS he had acquired, Perhaps Muslim friends whe also 
knew jt suspected it might be Anamaic, as Rosenthal did, anal questioned 
him about its meaning. But ihe Acnenian who prodaced the MS could well 
have known it, too, 

For it would seem that in Anmenia, the proctice of biveking an angelic in- 
ferprans, an iverpreting angel, or one's perfect nature in connection with 
an informative dream, actually predated ihe composition of the Gaya 
~ if indeed the latter is a product of the tenth century — not to mention 
the translation of parts of the latter into Armenian, The formula we have, 
since it le Arnmaic, would have predated, maybe indeed by centuries, the 
Arabic Ghaya. Amd in any case, the use in the latter of the daemonic em- 
bodiments of the decana in spells has precursors in India, and in ancient 
Greece before those. 

In the seventh centary, ihe Anmenian astronomer and mathematician Ana- 
nin of Sirk wrote of his apprenticeship to Tykhikos, a Greek teacher at 
Trebizond who knew Armenian. The cumicuhem may bave inchsded the oc- 
cult sciences; for Anania necords that once, af chapel, he slept after prayer 
and subsequently met and questioned, presumably in the dream state, a 
Sun-like being who answered his question as to whether there is life in the 
Antipodes, Some scientifically-minded pagans, itis to be recalled, believed 
the earth is a sphere with people walking all over it, as fies walk around 
an apple without filling off the botiom, Others still held te an older view 
favored also by Christians: We live ona dise in the midst of the encarcling 
stream. of Qeean, The angeher inferprans, citing a passage in the book of 
Job which suggests that such remote climes are unpopulated, informed his 
Armenion interlocutor that there are no creatures, marsupial, Aboriginal or 
oiherwiee, down under; and did ao, it would seem, with a mild reproach for 
the implicitly heretical character of the curious student's question. 
Anania's account of his experience docs not mention recitation of a formu- 
Ja; but when he related to his teacher what he had done, the Greek scholar 
wae sulcienth alanned to implore him mot to tell anybody else." What 


& Seo my articles, "The Dream Vision of Anania Siraknci", REArer, 21 (1988/1589), 
pp. 159-170; and "The Book of the Six Thousand: An Armenian Magical Text’, 
Aarmevdp, 147/14 (1989), pp. 221-243; both reprinted in ALS, 
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except suspicion of the practice of illicit magic could have impelled Tykh- 
ikes to enjoin such discretion? For however suspect Amanina'’s question, 
he had received an imreproschably pious answer to it. Amd in fact Anme- 
nino tradition has always regarded Anania not only as an astronomer ard 
mithematician, butalso as a master of the occult. In particular, it attributes 
to him the awihorship of the legendary magical text Fic’ Aesaremk, ‘The 
[Book of the) Six Thousand’, of which a long version is to be found in MS 
10558 itself, Extraordinary importance is attributed to this magical work in 
Armenian tradition. [t is basically a multiplication table; bat in an appenelix 
to this anticle T have proposed what sort of “treasure' (to uae Anatia's own 
word, gan) it conoenls. 

The reproduction of ihe epell from the Ghee is of preal iverest, but tbe 
tranalation of Armenian into Hebrew ia extraordinary, On p. 34, at the end 
of the Ulttle exercise book, the Jewish owner of the MS lists the names of 
the #odiacal signs in Hebrew, together with their Anmenian equivalents in 
square-characler Hebrew transcription, with some vowel-points to facili- 
tate pronunciation: 


tale. . byyin [Arm. xoyn, Aries] 

shor. . sdf [Amm. ¢*ui, Taurus] 

fe'wanim .. yéneaerer [Aom, erioveor, Gemini] 

sortan.. bdzpédin | Arm, xec'getin, Cancer] 

arye.. aryl [Amm. afiwe, Leo] 

betula. . gatyal (Arm, boy, Virgo] 

anacnyrur. . githe [Arm bf, Libra] 

akray .. garif [the j is rendered as a gine! with a det above if, as in 
folitress Arm, berid, Scorpia] 

hechet.. ap@reervos [the v is rendered as a bef with a dot above if, again 
as insaiirec, Ann, wfelnowor, Sagittarius] 

pedi... aygivgdr [Anmn. apcelfier, Capricom] 

dell... gir’é [or gir[o}s, if the final character is read as a slightly defec- 
five shite; Arm, fried, Aquarius) 

dagim . . sik [Arm. fuk, Pisces] 


Sines there is mo reason to suppose that pronunciation of the names of the 
Zodiacal signs in Armenian was thought by anyone to possess particular 
efficacy — the veces mupstice, names of the bunar stations, decaons, cfc, 
in Armenian magical M55 themselves are usually im Arabic of pscudo- 
Arabic = it is likely that the list satisfied nvere cuniosity. Ome may be fairly 
certoin thot it was transcribed from hearing, not from a written source; 
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apart from the Wester Armenian values of the consonants, the writer of 
Hebrew clearly twice (im nes, 3 and 9) misheard the soft Armenian r, prob- 
nbly as a “sh’, ond transcribed it as a sibilant, # or z. 

There ore few additional motes by the ownerin the book, but on p. & the 
Armenian notes to three grids of numbers are translated inta Hebrew in 
sofitreo script: 


Ajainen)y &, It sof God’ = niin hashamepiar, “from the beavers’. 
Divaran [aic! for diweban) é, ‘Tt is demonic’ = simecitim, “from 
denice’. 

Affatndtand 2, “Ttia from men’ = ibere adem, “from ihe sons of Adam’, 


Page 7 has a list of the Hebrew names of the planets (Hawi, Levers, 
Aa ‘dim, ctc.), trandlated from their Anmecnian equivalents, At the end of the 
MMS, the owner makes some cursory remarks, again in Hebrew, aleeat vari- 
ous cycles of tine. In ihe same passage he writes oat in square characters the 
Hebrew word AMT (estes, “truth") and the magical word AGERP 

Though some Jews lived in the Armenian heartland in the nineteenth cen- 
tary = in the interior ond easter provinces of ihe Anatolian peninsula = 
and there was a substantiol Armenian community in both ihe Sephardic 
stronghold of Salonica (mcelern Thessaloniki) and in the great port city of 
Smyma, the place where there was most likely to have been any sustained 
interaction between members of the two Othenan arillers (religio-eihnic 
eommunities), Jews and Armenians, was the capital self, Constantinople. 
Storefront signs in Hebrew, Greek, Armenian and Ottoman Turkish Arabic 
aoript could be seen in the came narrow alloy. But, there at cleewhere, fric- 
Hien rather than amilcability between Greeks, Anmeniané aml Jews seems to 
have been the general mule. 

Armenian writers of the Clasdical period mention lagge Jewish communi- 
ties in Armenian cities, brought there by Tigran I, the Great, in the firat 
century BCE. Though it is possible that these formed the nuckeus of an 
early Christian community in the country, there is no bard evidence for 
such a hypothesis. Mamy of the Armenian loans from Aremaic deal with 
ecommerce and have thas been attnibuted to Jews, but such on explanation 
seems informed more by invedious prepwdice than by historical fact, In any 
case, many ecclesiastical terms in Armenian come from Aramaic as well, 
tnaking the influence of contiguous Syriac-apeaking communities, as well 
as survivels of Achaementan Aeichraramdisch, seem more likely. 
Armenian writers felt an unusually strong identification with the Mac- 
cabees, who represented to them warriors of a holy people similarly be- 
leaguered, but this empathy did not extend to living Jews. The latter, as 
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deicides, were now wanderers in darkness, bereft of their covenant through 
their willfal Mindmess, As their co-religionisis did elsewhere, Armenian 
Christians regarded their community and Church as verus dsr, Thee Ar- 
Tmeninn Bapratids chimed Davidic ancestry, but that has more to do, surely, 
with Christ's own Davidic line, and with the biblical figure te whom the an- 
thorship of the Psalms is oltribwied, than it does with Jews per xe. Though 
the Classica) Annenian literature is replete with traditional Christian anti- 
Jewish views, these ane strikingly stereotypical and betray little direct ac- 
quaintance with Jews. 

Aunmenians and Jews did come into contact in the early modern period, most 
ly in lange cities outside the Annenian plateau, Eremia Celebi Kanmlirciyan’s 
Anneno-Turkish novel The Jewish Hie, a tale of an Albanian baker named 
Dime who falls in love with Marguerite, a Jewish girl, is bloodcurdling in its 
jodeophobia, For their part, Fews referced to Armenians as descendants of the 
Amabekites, sometimes using the onde word Thunthe for thern, from Ciod"s in 
junction in Hebrew to blot out (tiene) Amalek from the face of the earth, The 
situation only worsened in late Ottoman times, when philanthropic initia- 
‘Hives like the Alliance Isradlite Universelle led to rapt social and econombe 
advancement, making the Jews competitors with their Christian neighbors. 
Aud new and virubent strains of racial anti-Semitism spread rapidly in the 
Hear East On the eve of World War |, for instance, the Ampeniaon joumal 
Jehemet suggested approvingly that Christ was nota Jew bot .an ‘Aryan’? 
So Jewish ownership and apparent practical use of an Armenian magical 
Tmanuscripl, with its suggestion of friendly association between members 
of the tan communities, is usual. On p. 7 of our MS, the names of angels 
are piven ad ft iek", weaned ated fae or fina (prom. Aovint, Catia, “Turkish", 
‘Mazarene" (Le, Chriatian) and ‘lewish". The latter term, which the Jew- 
ish owner of the MS docs mot note, could just be standard Turkish, but it 
is frequently employed in a derogatory way. There is, at beast, nothing to 
sugpest that the copyist was a philo-Semite. Yet, aa we hove seem from the 
rendering of Anmenion names with their vernacular phoneiic peculiarities 
and the translation of Anmenian words given in abbreviated form, it is plain 
that the owner was not working from a book but consulting a native speak- 
et. The latter was perhaps the author/copyist himself, since the dating of 
the Hebrew text, 1892, would correspond closely to the time when the M3, 
with ta modem Armenian features, waa written in a modem copybook, 
One may speculate that the Sephand purchaser owned Muslim magical 


9 Ree Ienjamin Brads and Bomard Lewis (eds.), Christiais aud Seer inte OMoimani 
Ampire, |: Tee Central Langs, Mew Yorks Holmes Meter, 1982, 
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MSS as well —be claims learned Muslims (‘Lshmaclites"} consulted him. He 
was perhaps indulging an echectic or caibolic taste, in the hope of acquiring 
additional insights into the magical craft beyond what Hebrew and Arabo- 
Tureo-Persian texts afforded him. Or perhaps he hinelf was a practitioner 
of a kind of rabbinic magic, consulting a mac! (supematural informarit) 
ora sar faiora (master of ihe Law) like the angel Yoliel, as scholars from 
the age of the talmudic Sages down to Joseph Karo and later had done.” Tf 
he lived in Constantinople, be would almost certainty have known some 
Greek; and the magical tradition in that langunge and milica is Incompare- 
bly vast and ancient, Armenians are less famed as magicians. But we know 
ofan episode, some four centuries before, in which a Greek women of Con- 
slamtinople was possessed by an Anmenian-speaking demon, and her rela- 
fives, evidently recognizing ihe language, were able to procure the services 
ofan Armenian exorcist who performed a rite in his awn tongue and cured 
her, Anmenians thus seem to have enjoyed something of a reputation for pro- 
hebency in magic, and they might still have had it in the Inte nineteenth cen- 
tury. In attempting to explain the case of the possessed woman, | adduced 
parallel examples in which the language of possession is that of the nearest 
alien community, from amongst whee members sone pacuve knowledge 
ofa language unstudied, and probably alee disliked or even feared, might be 
acquired.” Coricsity about the ubiquitous, nearest (aber in the present case 
anoms to require still less argument in justification. 

What is curious is that the Jews, as a people of immemorial antiquity 
and evil reputation (one has in mind the theological prejudices endemic 
amongst Christians and Wluslims, augmented by racial hatred), have his- 
torically been viewed a3 0 sowree of magic — seals of Solomon, swords of 
Moses, Tetragrammaton and Sabaoth, amulets againet Lilith, ete. — rather 
than as its recipients. References to Judaism are common in the magical 
liternture of pentiles, but I know of no other evidence of Jewish interest 


10 Seo Michael D. Surt:, Schofertic Afogie: Ritual ond Revelation in Karly fewish 
Jiveticion, Primeelonc Princeton Uinivenaty Press, 1990. Teo asefull poblications on 
belbel in epirit possesion in Judaism down bo recent times are JH. Chajes, denver 
Werk: Dyituis, Reoretete, mot Barly Adoder Jaton, Philadelphia: University 
of Pepesylvania Presa, 2000; and Matt Goldish (ed), Seidl Peco in tink, 
Detroit Wayne State University Presa, 2000. Hirsh Loeb Gordon, in The Adoged of 
Caro (Mow York: Pardes, 14), appeoaches Joseph Kero's practices from the pois 
of view, & would seem, ofa bolaever, RJ. fod Werblowsky's work on this subject 
remains auihoritatine. 

LR. Ruaeell, “A Seholiom on Coleridge and an Armenian Demon", Aeurnal af the 
Seefety for dArmenion Boule, 10 (000 19, DOO), pp. 63-71, reprinted inn ALL, 
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in Armenian magic wotside MS 105538, and transliterations of Armenian 
imia Hebrew are few (00 Mote, p. 127), though mumeroas Arnenion texts 
on asinelogy ancl similar subjects from the early Middle Ages om provide 
the Hebrew names of planets and “odliaeal signa, and explanations of the 
nucsnings of the names of angels and other biblical and apocryphal figures, 
places, things, cfc. 

How was a magical compendium and manual such os this actually used? 
Given the evident relinnce of cur MS ot many poinds on the Ghee, one 
may suppose that David Pingree’s explanation of the understanding and 
ase of the latter would be valid for the former as well: 


The ostensible object ... is to drow these celestiol spirits down to earth 
and to induce them to ener into a material object (a talisman), which 
thereupon possesses well-defined mapical powers, The rituals by which 
the drawing deon is effected invelve the use of terrestrial objects of 
miner), plunt, animal or compound natures approprinte to the spirit"s 
celestial body; of images of either the celestial body or of ihe object of 
the operation, of words appropriate to the celestial body, either written 
with special inks or chanted; of incenses compounded of exotic sub- 
glances: and sametinves of sacrifices of specified animals, Normally the 
ritual is performed at an astrologically determined time; in iis most ad- 
vanced form, the theory is thal only at such monents does the ray of the 
celestial body penetrate directly into the talisman and permit the spiri- 
‘tual power to travel along it, And normally the magician must purify 
hinmgelf by austerttiea: for the cercenony.” 


But the MS contains heterogeneous material as well: Tt secens to have been 
a manual, asim used for all kinds of magical and medical purposes. 
The astrological magic in the text bas Greek, Indian and Muslin sources. 
Aut there are also prayers in the M8 from a temh-centary Amenion mysti- 
cal text, and others still invoke Christian saints. This is not at all uncommon 
in Anmenian magical literature, but it seems most unlikely that a Sephardic 
Jew would have used Christian preyers, The owner was poobably interested 
in the neutral, non-Christian parts of the MS and would have employed 
only those in any magical operations he undertook — unless his purchase 
and annivintion of the book were meant merely to satisfy an intellectual 
curicslty. 


12 Dawid Fingres, “Some of the Sources of the Glad al’. Healt , forervecrl say Nag lFiar- 
borg aed! Court! fastitutes, 43 C1980), pe 4 
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[have translated below a few representative paria of the MS and have pro- 
vided full translations of the chapters from the Meret that are invoked. The 
Armenian (Acm,) of the text is generally a mixture of Classical ((Clas.), 
Middle (Mid) and Modern (Mod) Weatem (4) forms in which the grom- 
mar is sketchy, the spelling inaccurate or inconsistent, and the grammar 
faulty or telegraphic, In ghort, the style of the Anmenian it anyihing but 
elegant, and to polish the English would be misrepresentation. Armenian, 
well into the twentieth century, abounded in loan words from ihe languag- 
es of Muslim peoples: Arabic (Arab.) and Persian (Pers.) or Mew Persian 
(NPers.), filtered through spoken or literary Ottoman (CH) Turkish (Tk) 
or borrewed without an intenmediary. There ts also on abundance of loans 
from Turkish itself; entire sections of MS DOSSE are in Anneno-Turkish, 
which a Sephardic reader in the Ottoman Empire who bad beamt the Asme- 
nian alphobet would have been able te read witheat ovech difficulty. 
Transliteration ts an issue for MSS such as this one. The so-called Hobsch- 
mann-Meillet system used by scholars was intended to rember the pro- 
nuncintion of Classbeal Anmenian, whose sound system hat largely been 
preserved in Eastem (E.) Modern Armenian. Here, however, one must 
take info account that ihe author, a3 a naive speaker of Western Modem 
Armenian, would have pronounced unvoiced stops as voiced and viec- 
versa. He wold alee have need Classical Anmenian diphthongs to render 
Turkish umlanted vowel, pronouncing as anivtabbel! the word he writes 
at wiivect ak‘ne!, “fwtore’. Turkish presents further probleme: Where Red- 
house's CMtoman dictionary lists a word a3: an Arabic (or Persian) loan, and 
Hory's Modem Turkish dictionary of the reformed, post-Adotfirk idiom 
does not, the word is cited as Ottoman, but Arabic and Persian words cited 
in their native forms are transcribed accordingly. There are olso old loan- 
words in Armenian derived from older Iranian (Tr.) forms: Od Iranian 
{OTr); Avestan (Av), Middle Imnian (Mr), Parthian (Fth.); Pahlavi (PAL; 
Sogdian (Sjd.); ete. 
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Magical opermtiona of the decans, lols. 2v—3e. 
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PARTIAL TRARSLATIOH 


(Page 3) 


Conceming the stations of the moon, which the entirety of the circuits and 
planets they call wrinacil famer;" and whatever it is fit to do, the names are 
written from top to bottom. 


[{Sign of} Mors] 1." ford: write love spells;" ond the love of women anal 
of prominent people lowe [...]. 

[Sun] 2. puede: write for love of the rich and for bringing what you seek; 
being loved by whomever you wish, 


13 


Agubo-Pees, in Ott, Tk. waniad-/ gamor, ‘stathons of ihe evoon", These are giver 


824 


in the Gaye; see Hitter ond Plesaner, ‘Picatrix’ (above, note 4), pp. b4-21. The * 


Amenion names appearing here are garbled (amd, in fine 1, abbreviated) forms 
of the Arebic ened found there, Hud the actions proseribed for the period of each 
mandiog in the Armenian, manly maleficent, do eet conrespend te those im the 
Chaya. The lunar mansions, called mtgatrar in fedlan astrodogy, are divenssed fei 
the letters of ol-Kisel? and are of importance also in the theungioc tracts of ihe Neo- 
platoniat Ikbovin al-Saff, the “Arethren of Pucity’. They were weed for peomancy, 
woathor forecasting and other purposes; seo Emilie Savage-Smith (ed.), dfegic 
ond Divinetiow in Karly ffom, Fencham, UE: Ashgate (Variorum), 200M, exp. pp. 
244-251, 

The same af cach maniion is proeeded by the ambal of one al the seven planets ane 
oo Arsbic umber, evidently conneeting if to one dey of the fiver weeks of the lunar 
month, For the Armenian symbols of the planets see AAG, Abeuhamyan, Hay ge ev 
end wa par patuer yam, Erevan: Haypethest, 1929, pp. b68-1 73, 

Aum. sardn', ie. Agab. pl. in Ost. afraayfa, from Pers. alroege. The original 
meaning of the word is "powers of. Webod. Pers. ofa. In modern Zoroastrian usage 
a nirong i a short prayer recited for a specific purpose, consisting of a pasiage 
from the awered scripdure, ihe Avesta, enclosed between iminoductory and conebod- 
ing passages, often iy Pablayl, with prescribed pambers (usually three of five) af 
repetitions of the two mantic prayers Ada wild end Ad Foie. foronsbriae 
priteta in Telia sill write some wénoge for tbe laity to put on their doors for 
diviee protectin, but these prayers generally belong more to Folk religion. They 
cen still be purchased ie Munbal (Fombay), collected im small welunes printed im 
Oujarati or Perso-Arshic script. There are MSS of songs in Avestan seripi: see, 
og. Ade TI: Wirwugs, AfPies, and Prayers (Pahlavi Codices and lranian Research: 
og, 28), ed. Gastar KM. Jemasp Aga, Shiraz: Asia Institote of Pahlavi University, 
L976. ABtor the Muslim conquest of Iran, ihe Persian term was borrowed into 
Arabic as siren? with pl. in a, with the derogatory commotation of an impiously 
inagical spell. 
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[Venus] 3. suneay: for love and for releasing one hound;™ for freeing” from 
ell and a binding of the tongue. 

[Mercury] 4. sap ‘ram for the enmity” of an ill wisher and for killings” and 
for making two even hate each other. 

[Moon] 3. Amway: for killing and making sick; and for binding a man and 
A WORT, 

[Satum] 6. howe to release from love or binding, and a good thing in all, 
[Jupiter] 7. zirigy: to release from bove or binding, and cure a person who 
is on his deaihbed (73.7 

[Mars] §. nasarey: for giving pain and binding the tongue; and do not cure 
a person who is an hes deathbed (7). 

[Sun] 9. tanfey: for dividing (people) from one another; and for binding the 
tongue and making bad potions. 


14 ‘That is, by a binding (hop) spell. A comenon. fom of spell is that weed to bind wolwes 
((eaplalay), to whose natural harms Acmonians and [ranians added the supemafural 
dampert of dhe werevoll. Such chanms go back to the Avesta. In the 66th chapter af 
the tevth-cootury mystical prayobook Adatran albergul son (Hook of Lamenta- 
en’), 1, Giregery of Marek echoes the words of e contemporary gaylakep formals; 
sce Appendix 1, 

17 Ann. oofretey, from Ab, dtaids, ‘release. Pealm 9] is employed in exorcism by dows 
and by Christians, inchadting Armenians. [tis pomstble thet the writer of MS 1558 renal 
his Palme in ihe popular Are-Tk, wensen ae well aa im (Clas, Arm. If mp, he wookd 
have enoountered the weonds Zire 2 ate anierad trenionton, oatetitk 6a “entere wee 
GE" tir [= Mod, Tk, halts edeceliir| (“For he will detiver you fons the exanaring 
trap, from deyestaling pestilence’) bea verse 3. Lines 14, 14 endl 16 also comtain ellos, 
ma compomnd verb end a noun Admittedly the low, as kas, Aofor and makes, is mot 
unusual even in Mid. “nm. Ina ballad, St. Gregory of Marek and his inquisitors are sak] 
to ‘awe for the sheep" (ater Renie of corin) 9 wolf es shepherd — one more miracle 
for the boly man; sco UK. Rirssell, Fowtonnés Thane 7 ane tee Jifcaionnal Armesiinn 
forte Thadiien (Univenaty of Penmrylvania Armenian Texts and Studies, 7), Atlanta, 
GA! Beholars Press, 1987, p. 195, note to |, 64), But gives the magleal ssockatlons of 
tee pawn, the une oF dhe teres is still yerrty of note. | tharde Mart Cenkora of Bilkent 
University, Ankara, for providing me will the Ann Tk. ext. in Chap. 6¢-of the Norek, 
which employs magical tenminclogy in abundance (sec Appendix 1, IL 106 and E10 
contin the Arm. tema from Midkibe Inanian anied-, release’, 

18 Ann, gee, ef, Pez. aljralt, hell", Standard Arm. fect ‘derives from a ffir. form 
of the sanse word, 

1 Am. theta ‘efor), from the Tk. promenciation of Pers. defreas, “onemy", for 
which standard Anm. hasa loan, from a felir. doom with devoiced first stop and me- 
tathesis of thee cluster wwan-, | Bua, 

20) Aura. bello" anel, compound verb with Arab. haltt, ‘perditian'. 

21 Ans. aiihasere. The nent fine har eaheoru; both are corrupt see, pla. perhaps of 
On raldwa, doomed to die’, But the word may derive from Aral, ral and here to 
do with the apirit— vapors oF the [oe 
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[Venus] 10. dazhay: for releasing (from a) binding (spell) and fie doing 
good things. 

[Mercury] UL. saprer: for love of the rich, being lucky, and everything 
gocal, 

[Moon] 12. sarfay: for enmity; and dividing (people) from one anoiher, and 
for compounding bed potions, 

[Satur] 13, away: for love happening between 2 people; and do healing; 
and for every good thing. 

[Jupiter] 4. tamak" for comity and divishon: for making ilk; for com- 
pounding an evil potion. 

[Mars] 15. Agr: for love ane! for releasing one bound and good for every 
thing. 


826 


[Sun] 16. sapman for releasing ome bound: and for freeing owe bewitched” 


it ig wooed, 
[Weous] 17. ek: for comity and division: and for compounding all evil 
potions, 


[Mercury] 18. zai: to bring back what has gone away ond to make o 


tongue-binding (spell); and to bind a male. 

[Moon] 19, fava: to bind sheep; and to release someone to whom a bad 
pation has been given. 

[Satur] 20, seeyior: for love and releasing (fram a) binding (spell); and for 
*healing™ one to whom bad potions [were given]. 

(Jupiter) 21, patios: for enmity; and for "healing™ one to whom baal po- 
tons have been given, and pain, 

(Mars) 22. sapih: for binding a male person; and for binding a house; amd 
all evil potions, 

[Sun] 23. pate for enmity and for dividing (people) from one another, 
for binding and for evil compounding (potions). 

[Venms] 24. sever: for lowe and releasing (from a} binding (spell), and to 
heal one to whem a bad potlon wae piven. 

[Mercury] 25. axfdey: for love and reconciliation; and do nol make against 
aman the enmity you wish. 

[Moon] 26. muiscdéer, goodness and wickedness — whichever one you 
want, do it, 

[Sotunn] 27. accor ene for love and every good thing. 


22 Arm, abbeevisilon for bediie, for kaoreediaton, ‘rolating to witchoral". 

23 Arm, badaneloy, ‘dividieg', probably a seribal enrot— occasioned by Irequend nefer- 
ene shove to separating couples! — fine berdelog, “eure”, 

24 Seana. 20 ond mote 25, 
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[Tupater] 2, Aefey: for love and for releasing (from a) binding (spell) and 
for doing all good things, 


From the first depree™ of Aries to the first degree of Libra is called the 
nother. The first degree of Libra till the first degree [sic] is called sowth- 
ern.” That which is necthern is better and stronger than the southern. Aun 
whatever it standing built in the north, and thes conatellations™ that are 
in the north, are taller than the constellations of the south; but ihe conetel- 
lations of the sowih are low and strenpihless. Por frorm the first depree of 
Cancer to the first depres of Capricom, the sun declines and descends low; 
ond from the first depres of Capricom to the first degree of Cancer, the sun 
rises to its height, and xenith is better than nadir, When the moon is found 
of ite height, whatever people do, whether it be spells [Raradar") or other 
kinds of things, all are powerful and awift; and know that the opposition 
ofa star is dangerous,” which is oppression” and sorrow, and /ipwur’ means 
descent;" and the (meaning) of Aad" is height or kingship. Thus a star's 
Férdy is strong, like o king; but its Apu’ is sick and of litthe power. Sérdyis 
tronslated as kingdom and greatness and joy: just aso king in his castle and 
amongst his armies is powerful, so is the star in its Ani Then whatever you 
request will be swittly accomplished, with meense and spiritual influence.” 


Ann. (rd? 5 low vie Tk, fron Arab. carafe. 

Aunm. feared, Boor drenragetir. 

Arm. pur’, from Aura, bor, lit, “hewer", in astrology a sagen of the Zodiac and the 
part of the sky naled by that sagen, 

Arm, aaalalieany), ipo Aun. in O81, Tk, aegis, An. vope, from well, “dhanypererat 
Arm. nereddljia), perhage flor Arabs, in Cth Th. melgil, “Bettered", 

Apm. 2 lacr fat, here pemdering ural, Ayay, “descent”. 

Arab. in Tk. dora “honor, clovalios”, Present-day Iranians particularly esteem the 
foray oF foar planets: fees, ‘Sun', gwar, ‘Mioon', rolveh, “Wenus', and re“, * Japa 
ter’. Asaceod some inimy possossion, insorjed on the 27th day of Ramadan, i meant 
te Invoke alll Beur dongs: there are fror pagivient, wath the sacred number Tho. the lop 
Folloveed ly five Avable B's; then two lines of magieal symbols in ped; then wf the boa 
torn in green the letiers wh yim. A metal magic bowl glo in the author's possession, 
the ddire-pe Fa Ste (named afier the letters of mystical sipnificomce preceding a favored 
Chapter of the (ter "Ge), contains the Bangfe Zowe (io be said twice), the four wenses 
beginning with Grit ('Toocita!"), andl At AP ANY ("As Cod yiebes!") Dt it chanted 
[000 times a day from the Let of the: month RabT | to the 1th, Hoth iema and their 
explanations were given to eee by De. Ashlie Moqaddans off the Liedveesity of Tehews. 
33 Arm. fditeredar ‘jer (inet. ag. with def. art), from Arabo-Peew. in Ost. Thc. riff. 
‘This presemably would refer to the influx of spiritual influence of the celestial body 
in 0 pexsifion of power in the sky af the time of a magical ritual. | translate here as 
‘incense’ cm. cir, ‘smoke’; the reference is most likely to oaffumigation. 


RBUEE 


ZEee 
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But if tt is in Apert’ or danger, which is descent from the constellation (and) 
sonow, then it is bed, and whatever you seek will not be accomplished, For 
it has departed fom its house and F488, and is away from home." Ani the 
fou" is that which is its house, Whose Jréfis six constellations, which is 
180 degrees, the opposite is ils fen", Here is an example for you; The Sun 
in Aries, the 19h degree is its féré@ and opposite, the 19th degree of Libra 
is its iypue', For Venus, the #éréy'is 17th Pisces; and its hpwf* is 17th Virgo. 
Mercury's #rais 15th Virgo; and its fipwt‘is 15th Pisces. The Moon's £érif 
is 3rd Taurus: and its Aput' is 3nd Scorpio, Saturn's £éraf tx 71st Libra: and 
its Agu" is 212t Avies. Jupiter's f@refis 15th Cancer; and its Ape’ is 15th 
(Capricorn. The #éréfof Mars is 28th Capricam; and ita Aon is 22h Cancer. 
The 288) of the [aseending mode of the Moon) ig 3rd Gemini: and its Apart’ is 
Ind Sagittarius. The £éré/of the [descending node of the Moon] is 3rd Sagit- 
tarius; ane its Jet’ is 3rd Geenini. The ascending mode" is hot anal good for 
desire( 7)" over the rich and powerful. And the Moon rises up from it: Then 
they say the ascending node adds good to what is already good but makes 
what is bad, worse. Ane it is male and of the daytime. And the descending 
node” is windy and bad: The Moon goes down becmase of if, and they say 
it causes what is pood io be less so, whilst (adding) worse to bed, And it 13 
female anh nocturnal. And whatever star is in the constellation, its nature 
changes that nature, as its helper, and every aun ‘alit'a™ is koa’, and an end 
of3, that is, five bounded and boundary-keeping stars and three band (evi, 


(Page 4) 
Concerning the conversion af difficult names to plain ones. 


Hiny which is to connect or bring to agreement; siren which is like 
Gina, fetus” bee tala which is a sign of the #odiact vef atl yf 
a girdle; muimmun” a stan keAik'eop is erratic: daveayir the head of the 


34 The word forjp, Arab. in Tk. gfe, has the sense of a wanderer, in folk somes, a 
poo? man forotd io seek his bread in an alien clinse (Arm. leo wees the okler, more 
“nathre" = actaally a Mle loan — paneieer), On thie extended image of a color in bia 
fortress and jis resonance with w enedicval prayer, ae Appendi |. 

34 Arak. in Tk.: rag or fore, lit. “head”. 

46 neler: Aum, fet Wor fell, perhaps for fea al. 

37 Are, fewweeinn, pechaga a corruption of Pers, diambilil, "belonging to the taal’, 

34 See the copy let's Glostary on p. 4 of the MB, diya, for the oxplanation of this ten. 

49 Agab, qayih, pl, af guph, “pole star, ania". 

40 The word scema to be a corruption of “yigiew, the broken pl. af Arab, avai, ‘ater’. 
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dragon” /tevur means boundaries; wumlalic™ means movements; Mei 
means fixed: srdiventen is two signs suddenly in conjunction (7% wei 
is past; fal means now, mfest‘ok pel” means new coming; arevdit™ 
is fazer” mation is Joye,” k'evg means exhausted; zi ‘a is living; 
aniert is dead" sicha™ bs small: mhyjret’ is fark” mnmcerad™ is 0 pale: ne 
zar" moana looked, which la aight and recognition; aut'é™ ia a term whieh 
means to ligten and converse: Jat ‘ial be connecting, reaching and conjoin- 
ing: iifizeP is completing, prohibiting amd stopping. 


The calendrical dates of ihe Armenians. 


The calendrical sysiem of Greater Armenia is movable, And from the depar- 
ture of Adam from paradise till the flood is 2242 years; and from the flood 
to the tower [of Babel], 525 years: from the tower io Abraham, 15 years: 
from Abraham to the departure of Moses from Egypt, 495 years; from the 
Exodus to the consinaction by Solomon of the First Temple, 40 years; 
from the First edifice to the Second, 311 years; and from then till the birth 
of Christ, 518 years; whose composition is according to the Septuagint, of 


40 Ths bs plainky Arwh, favsalir, Phil eden, Phil posite sar (‘head") ls the aacending 
node of the moon; cient, “tail, is the descending node, 

42 This reeders Aah, frei, pl of hadi, "boundary, limit’. 

43 Ost. Tk. from Arab. mungaotih, torming’, a word important to astrologers: biry-/ 
weg’ isa sign of ihe foodies into whos Gre point the eon enters at ihe change 
of a space; and amuagali’ we bade in peomancy is the designation of a figure in 
oiiet fire of ale takes the ethers place (Redhouxe), 

44 Arm, dopites, pechaga: a werh, pres. 7 pera, pl; ef MilAnm, ft ‘ane!, io form a 
airing o¢ chain’, from Th, ghoyuor "regiie-die, with Pers. walfix, would be a ‘oon: 
tainer of stars*. 

45 Th. from Arab, wari, ‘past’. 

46 Th. from Acad, half, ‘now. 

47 Tk, fineen Arwh, aailetnthey, ‘fubere’, 

42 ‘Tk, from Arkh, maevewel, ‘pecseat', 

49° Tk. frown Arsh. howe, *peeseed (place or time)’. 

40 ‘Tk. from Arwb, madiou, ‘memesistent®, eek “hidkden’. 

Sl MP ers. Im Th. afer | eed, “Living”! ‘dbend’. 

BE Tk. from And, sgire, “small. 

33 Both Tk, fren Arsh; miifiee! is a particaple of ford, *inilividbaal, separate", 

34 OL Tk. from Avnab. ameevrd, ‘paired, coupled’. 

55 Tk. from Arab, nese, a very common loan in MidArm, offen weed specifically of 
the evil eye. 

36 Pechepa from Tk, from Arab, muda, ‘epeech’, 

$7 Ob Tk. from Arb, areal, ‘conection’, 

38 Tk. from Aga, ginal, “separation”, 
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Adam till the one in Christ, & and 198. From Alexander to Christ is 35] 
years; from the Nativity of Christ to the emergence of [St. Gregory] the II- 
laminator from [Mor] Virap is 276 years: from $1. Gregory to the invention 
of the Armenian seript is 116 years: from the invention of the script to the 
Anmenian dating [system] is 130 years: from the Nativity of Christ till the 
Council of Nicaen is 325 years; and from then till the Council of Constanti- 
nople is 74 years; and from then till the Council of Ephesus is 50 yenrs; and 
from then till the second Council of Ephesus is 24 years: 


(Page 5) 


fram then ll the evil Council of Chalcedon is 27 years. From the Nativ- 
ity of Christ till the Armenian dating [system] is 532 years, some say 553; 


830 


from Adam tl the Armenian dating [system] according te Sep ‘te is S711 


years: and according to the five-hundred-year cycle, from Adam to us take 
7076, Add the Great Anmentan date and it is this: have 6220: and take the 
Great Armenian date, it is that of the Hebrews that they use, have 5751. 


And add the Great Armenian date from the Sepe‘int and you have 862; and 5 


add the Great Armenian date from the Alexandrian atl you hawe 2000; and 
add the Great Armenian date from the Amdreasian and you have 41; and 
add the Great Armenian date ico that of the Creator of life and yoru have 303; 
and add the Great Armenian date to that of the Romans: add the Grent Ar 
menian date 76 and jake the Assyrian from the Greek; add 76 to the Great 
Anmenian date and you have the Assyrian one ... 


Conceming encmics, 


Ifyou wish to harass your enemy, eo that be may not case you harm. bat be 
driven off by you instead, first you mvust repeat seven times the first stanza of 
the [prayer] ‘T confess in faith’. Then, from the second stanza till “You who 


29 According ta the tabulation, the total number of years, fron Acken io Chrat, if 4086, 
The Anm. letters representing £ and 10% are incompechenaible ai 2 coherent date, un 
hose the initial sta be read ag a conupt die, equaling 7000, yiekling 7198. If bon 
iver, alsome point 198 was written with the separate letiers for |, 9 and 8, and that for 
9, the aspirate: was a misreading of the similarly shaped 5, iz., 2, then the numbers 8, 
1, 2, 8, pot together, coukl represent the ‘perfect! mumber 8128, on which ste p. 177. 

Gf See 1. Rirsell, “The Ceodal Poem Hieatoy xortevonin (1 confers in faith") ef 51, 
Wersea the Graceful", in JJ. van Ganked et al, (eels), Bralyjining Christin selena: 
Cnlteral fetercerios Wa the Adiddile Bast afmer the Rive of Inler (Orienialia Lovercnaia 
Analects, 134), Leuven: Peeters, 2005; the tunslsilon of the prayer inon pp. 235-256, 
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eare for the creations’ go one, when you take “You who care ..."" in hand, 
recite it 40 times. Then recite thus: Make my enemies flee, and banish those 
hateful to me, Say this 40 times, Aber it say this: My God, make them like 
a wheel, and like a reed before the wire, like fire that buns the forests, like 
flame thal consumes the mountains, $0 banish NL" With your storm and by 
your anger bring NW. distress. Fill their faees with dishonor: and may he aeek 
your namie, O Lord, and be abaabed and vexed for ewer and ever and perish 
full of shame. May be know your nace is the Lord, and you alone reign high 
over al the earth. Say this 40 tines, Then exy: Conve, Lord, arinee, Lord, anal 
confound hin in his fife. [This say] 99 times. At last say ones: Glorified Lond, 
accept the supplications of your servant, and fulfill for good my request by 
the intercession of the Holy Mother of God, till the end, say it: Et suffices, 
lf you wish, take some woies, puta littl mercury in it, with one mensure* 
of soil of o corpec,™ seven matches ond one measure of olive oil;* put 
them all in the water, then read above itand blow on the water, Take it to 
that man ond spill it on the road over which he will pass. Then see how that 
man is, or soy, 1 send him ont. 


(Page 6) 


Keep a little of the water, Toke tt over to where he foes cilsible aml walks 
and scatter it there. 


Sana bir kapu ki allahes we ginal af olor; bu niyazs itimepiben, ve okln 
bavi yer ider, Daha baglamadan ki beyandir tide yedi gece ther kere Na- 
rekin yirmi yedincl kiuwa ki Meghann p'o denilir okwyacin. Andan bagla 
Narckin ackeen dokur kluwunu yedi pece doksan beger defa her gece okn, 
Lakin Ik bagladiiin gece cuma akgaira bagla ki Mayb(ajt' afar Ama ilk 


6. That i, appesticly, stanza 4: “You who care Gor the creations, keep my soul and 
body by the sige of your Cena from the snares of sin, the tests of demoaa, and from 
unjust men, and fron all the perils of sual and body. And hows mercy apon your 
cromures aed wpon me, of nvallifedingus sins’. Mote the invocation of the Cross hers, 
ia a pees bbe high point of the spell; and conspare the me of the eign of the Cross at 
the apes of the recitation In the Armenian follt religious practice of the Aioricrees, 
discussed be the acdes to Agepenadine [ 

62 Ar. is Tk flo. 

G2 Pers. in Th. along. 

& Ann. mefedi Aol, Le. soil dug up overa grave in a cemetery. 

65 Tk. bibrit, 

i Tk. zope jog. 
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ichtf nk aeee GlAR ER oe 


Human, Divine, and demonic grids, fols, Tv-8r, 


gece ne vakid baglarean, sonrakilerin vakdinl gage ki bir sahata rast pele- 
sin. Zlre adet odur. Her ne trl nivedt iteen haaila pelir, ve zabd itdigeen 
sonar ne nivet ki fikrine alan dekux berre chu: hasula pelir. Ve daba gok ig 
war bu kin iginde ve cok dare milcizet var dir. Lakin ilk yedinel gecede 
duyarsin. Lakin korkmayasin. 7ire rahmvanidis, temiz yoldur, ve allabeacer. J" 


Here is a chapter for you that is divine; and by saying this prayer your sin 
is forgiven and your intelligence is augnvenied. Before you begin, it is ex- 
plained: Ad the start for sewer nights, three times cach one, read the fwenly- 
seventh chapter of the Marek called the refrain in Mefay (“I hove sinned"). 
Thereafter begin chapter 89 of the Merek for seven nights, 95 times each; 
and read it every night. But on the first night, when beginning, let it be Fri- 
day night as Saturday is dawning. But whenever on the first night you stazt, 
fet the time of the following ones be different so they do not come af the 
same Hin, Because that is the custom, Whatever you wish, it la fulfilled. 
Alter you master it, read it nine times and whatever Intention you have in 
mind will be fulfilled, And that chapter has many uses and many kinds of 
miraches, but you will perceive it first on the seventh night. Yet do not be 
afraid, for itis ofthe Merciful one, a pare path, ane it is divine.” 


{Page 30) 
Por cramp, fat ‘ar want” 


Our Lord Jesus Christ went up to the Mount of Olives, A man in pain wiih 
aged infirmity (7¥" in his lower back came before him ancl said, “Lord, help 


67 Usen grateful for the masteiance of Murat Cankora i the tranaletion of this section, 

SE Fora translation of hese two chapters of the Marek, see Appendix IL, 

69 Aum. aralon!, feelin’, fram Tc. gill, In his standard dictionary of bode Easter. 
Anmenian, Mabuseanc’, av. definf, motes thai a hoasehold remedy for this ‘bad 
stomach ache" is to make the sufferer lie prone while others walk on has back. 

70 Pechaps Pers. im ‘Tk. saw, ‘crnokedness’. 

Tl Arm, gab, eater, perhaps from Pers. hofen, “old”, 
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eee”. Chir Lend Jesus Christ commanded, saying wih his divine mouth: Let 
the power be given ye of the 24 Prophets, the twelve Apostles, draw ye the 
bow [drawing of bow in text] of fire ancl dispel that pain from bere (7),7 
saying, Our Lord Jesus Christ 9 month: dwelt in the womb of the Virgin, § 
days dwelt on the river Jordan, 7 days created the world, was crvcified on 
ihe 6th day, harrowed hell, bound Satan: By thoge bonds we bind that aged 
infirmity of the lower back of this servant of God. The name of the Father 
amd the Son and the Holy Spinit now [vel add: ond forever ond unto apes 
of ages] [magic symbols] [large round drawing of a demon]. 

We beseech you, 0 saints of Goal, receive somewhat and do not ipmere my 
supplication: I bound by your name, ihe doctors who tnke ne fee," Kozma 
and Demianos,” | being unworthy. Saint of God, receive somewhat. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ binds the evil dedar xa! of evil cramps. He bound the 
evil demon, the evil pain fat ‘er sae of cramps against this servant of God 
in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit now and forever 
and unio ages of ages, Amen, 


Td Unehoar: Anm. ape pelnTjon tLe 

73 Act. avercal’, "witheel silver’, a calqus of Gk, dviyrpopes anid a standard epliket 
af these tare salts In Arms. and Gk. (of the standard Classical Aunmesian dictionary, 
Mor Bargiek’ Moyboreow Geral, [, 116, 5.¥,). 

74 The twins Cosmas ond Damian, who were physicians, lived in Cilician Aipeia dur- 
ing the reigna of Diceletian and Maximim. Refusing to abun ther Christian faith, 
they were imprisoned with Anthimos — whe is invoked in Armenian spells along 
with them — and ether, ihen maatyred, Their feast day in ihe Eastern Churches ls 
27 Geteber, ba prayert eellected in May imipaden ev dolor alos baer (ae 
jeenlan Inoautntions and Folk Provera), od, Sergia Hanal'yonyan, Erevanc Erevan 
State University, 2006, pe. 44, 88, 99 and 240 m, they ace invoked to cure xee- 
fet (a stomech ailment) and toothache. One prover, no. 68, cam be transhoted thus: 
‘Ant‘imos, Koemas, / Dominos and Bakos ! Came topether f And by their will 
pulled teeth J And therw them in the sea / And asked of God, ! Ifa person write ! 
(Gor mane on bread / And genuflect te Ged 12 times / Aund eat that breed / His inoth 
will not ache ageln’ (Erevan, iltenadaran, MS £428) These salnis were veoerwied 
for other activities elseobers in the Fast Christian world: in o Russian folk ballad 
(fying), Kee'ma and Dem'yan are wandering minstrel-chowns (stamorndhi) whe 
come tothe Rome ofa wikkew fo ark chat her son Vewilo, who iz cus tilling the fhelits, 
lewie anil join them and make sport af the infidel king Dog (tear Sealy). Unlike 
oilers who rebut their summecs and are pamished, she wisely ‘sees these bere are 
no simple folk, / no simple folk at all, but saints’ (rit, fpwol ru oa me prostye, / ne 
prostpe vudi-fe, svpotre}. Por instance, che offers them a roast chicken, but the bird 
comes to life and fies up to the rafiers — 9 miracle attributed variously to Christ, 
Muhammad and the Armenian mystic St. Gregory of Narek. On the ballad, see Yu. 
1. Smirnov and VG Smolitskia (eds.}, Nevgoronshie byliny, Moscow: Mauka, 1978, 
p. B01, no. 70. 
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Prayer to Cosmas and Damian, fols, ye 
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[fa woman is barren take 2 drams of Venetian treacle” 7 momings; she will 
Sleep and be with child, 

For when you start (7) to de something and finish it, bud they tell you i can 
not be accomplished, do met fear, Go to one field in the wild™ and in one 
place go info a cave,” sinp naked™ oo that nota shred of clothing remains, 
then turn your back ta the moon se thal your shade is in front ef you, Cry 
out ina lewd voles, saying: Ea melt’ asver azcorhiw afépk'e™ 3 tines. 
Again say this: pacambe ve lek ier bi tel! Lake Al gear ee un ole 
and onc veer in v2 pi in amar A sere aevtecvernt inl fovrut™ they 
come and say to thee de oot fear, readers. 

This prayer is holy and has and gives the power of 12 things: this is the 
pmyen tain tanto aendioman Griewta abe slr tolled kal tn hierar 
hogapin | dr! aint xagata con dr fottevel arsaded! adesie milan paanind 


fo todavia melee side olan afvedowio anlage acy | annie 


nivik'a afimésa veda ievloain averipn eanedia axin &Gpat (Belatcn 
fond dati weed eq mnsavil® By God the binding [spell] is loosed, 

Again in your dream they tell what you desire,” they come to you, Write 
the names of these four ongels, tuke in your hand 


(Page 31) 


836 


and go to sleep: es acrail, ee dibrall, eo mik “Bail, er ierafil ak pir yemifi 


ingnay meply onlt Eerarin. 


Ifyou wish te be free of fear of your enemy, pass four times by his door or 


Th Aon. (irear wore, Ar in Th tehy firag, ‘reputed a sowereign remedy’, declares 
Redhoiase, 2.7. 


mm, Inchootive 2 pers. 9g. limp. Ipc Yr, feos Th. eral, “naked. 
Aumuch-garbled Maslin prayer, perhaps to be remdered: Fa malik aren exc be 
aiewd, “O King of enclowares, greabness upon theel" 

Perhaps: Aznar duce Biiih [In the Mame of Allah]... eo ‘oredtT. 

Perhopa: Aral aif wa Blan! Assam JF hit! Sitges dha Dydd, “Master of 
the Faith! And in the sone of the magnificent Chee, In the seal ef Sodemon son af 
David. 

Dn sock wore myeticne in Ami, eco my artech, ‘Language of Demons, Langage of 
Mon’, in S. La Porta and T. Wan Lint (eds), Pestrcle(@ for Adichoe! Stowe (in prews). 
83 Arm, aifjvontl, ef, Pers, mids. 

#40 The four angels, Axracl, Gabyiel, Michael and Lerafil, are invoked in their fluslin 
foares; the spell emels with the words ‘awhlte ,.. ery secrets” (Ar, a Tk. aerie-int), 


=S e252 


a 
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near him and say out blood for all to Wear and blow in his free. He will swell 
up ond bloat. This is it: wfwbeca! amtefat Mower evlar dimin coe catex 
onlat” onavey para sorapisind fein iecesisinay? flandone” If you 
wish to make him released™ write this prayer and hang it on his house or 
from the wall, give [it] with your right hand and he will be released by God, 


For this write 7 names on om apple and give i to him to ent or wash it in 
witer and have him drink the water. Say thrice the things te be read: arena 
hoviney ital erpazi asaneli wianay aration.” Tt will be, by God, 


APPENOO 1: CHAPTERS oP THE Aang 


The Jfarear olbergnt ‘en (‘Book of Lanventation')," by the tenth-century 
monk, theologian and mystic St. Grepory of Narek (Arm. Grigor Narckac‘l), 
ia a oonipilation of 95 ponitential prayers, offen referred to simply as the 
Marek, lis extravagant imagery, powerful alliterative patterns and repetitive 
litanies are meant to induce the emotional abreaction of tears, arouse spiri- 
tual awareness and effect prayerful repentance, to enable the worshipper to 
come close io God and plead with Him for salvation. Folk balladry accords 
numerous mircles to the saint, and hagiographical legends abevat him mary 
be found in the epic cycle of Sasun.” Paris of the Motean have entered 
the Armenion liturgy, and we may fairly say that novongst the Armenians, 
down to modem times, it was the book most often commented upon and 
wed for private devotions after the Gospel and the Psalter, 

The Matean was offen employed for magical purposes andl as a protec: 
tive talisman agains! the powers of evil, The text iself deployed the im- 
igery and vocabulary not only of a millennium of Christian scriptural and 


aS final work: are garbled Th: Wigner "“Wserieine filencny, ‘orda hin, the enemy, 
, 

86 Amu. coustive 2opers, subj. walec Wer = “walagere ‘ner. 

87 This spell seems pseudo-Greek, with the words emding in dinimutive —ti and the 
final *rhqofon, 'exsior’ (7). 

a Ciriger Marckee'i, Adatran ofbergut'san, ode, PM. Ket eryan & AWA. Lazinyan, 
Preven: Academy of Selesces of the Armenian SR, 1985 (eadh, 

49 See my introduction wo Grigor Narekats'|, Adarean ofbergur ‘equ (facsimile reprint of 
the Boece Aires 1048 edition), Delonas, WY: Caravan Books, (981; 0n Marekac'i in 
the Sasun epic, see JR. Fussell, ‘The Shrine beneath the Waves", Rev: Aatinopalogy 
aud Aesthetics, 51 (Spring BROT), pp. 136-156. 
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mystical tradition, bat alse of Armenian fotk belief, According to J.-P, 
Mahé, for instance: 


Dune fapon exiremement curiense, c'est an 66-éme chapitre da Give 
di fourentation, dans une meditation sur laponie du Christ et "outrages 
de [a Passion, que Grigor Narekae'i inouve des accents trés proches des 
formulas traditionelles de gaylakapi afar’k’™ 


The latter ‘wolf-binding prayer" must remind one of the numerous bind- 
ing (Anm. top) spells in oor text; and indeed ihe very first line of Chap. 
66 seemingly alerts the reader boih to the images of Christ's body to be 
invoked and to the magical vocabulary to be manipulated in the porm, 
conlaining aa it does the familiar and off-cmployed term of magical texts, 
del, “potion. At the beginning of the Matean, in an introduction whose 
crocifonm shape contains key words ai the points where the correspond- 
ingly aymbolic parts of the body of our Lord would be," St. Gregory 
advertises his work as spelen’, ‘cures’, and defk", “medicines agninst 
sin and harm. There are nonverous lists, in bolh manuscripts and printed 
books, of the chapters of the Maven, describing their contents or pre- 
scribing them a3 prayers to be recited for particular purposes. Some call 
Chap, 66 Fase gerecani, “For (or: Conceming) the grave’, or Ogevari, 
“For the deathbed", Others are more detailed: Nefajent ‘hen yeress atin 
nefiek’ 2'ord ‘ananac ‘ne K’ristesi, ‘Shooting the demon in the faoe with 
the arrows of the torments of Chris’, or Menamerfint ive ane Belierens 
ford ‘arandk'n K'ristosi, ‘Single combat with Beliar by means of the 
torments of Christ’, 

A poner! strategy of Christian typology ts to take a symbol of corruption 
afl death and show how by the divine economy it is made a means of heal- 
jog and life. The Cross, an instrument of execution made of wood from 
the tree that caused the fall of Adam, is the most obvious example, and 
Narckac'i employs it in this poem, Armenians venerated the Croaa, though, 


90 Jean-Pierre Mahé, ‘Echos logiques ol poesic orale dans Toeivee de Grig- 
on Narehac'i", Revae des Annésicwes, MS 17 (19R3), p. Dhl, Sacgia 
Harul'yunyan collected andl edited several peviekap apells in Alay howell (ebove, 
mote Th pep. 147-051, 

1 Ad, p. 244; om the stractore of the text-picture of these introdactory drat hem", “The: 
ges’, See JR. Rosselli, ‘Dedros Toorlan’s Cricifonn Preyer and |ts Antecedents‘, 
Jourpal of Armenian Siedler, 62 (20002001), pp. 2745, repwieted in AlN. 

92 Mi, p. OTS, 
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fo a degree thal suggested nbodatry to their scandalized meighbors;* anal it 
is correspondingly prominent, But the author's purpose in the deployment 
of typological strategies here is specifically to undermine magic and witch- 
eral; so the severn] invocations of the powers of the Cross may perhaps 
alse he viewed with reference toa lithe proyer book popular among Arme- 
nlana, where there are explicit references to magical practices, This is the 
Aprianes, or Life of thee early fourih-century St. Cyprian of Antioch. The 
latier began his career as a pagan magician; but his deficienes were power- 
less against the Christian girl Justine whom his client Acl«diue desired. Sa- 
tan explained io Cyprian that the Cross was more powerful than the forces 
of evil —and af this point in the text, which is meant to be recited aloud, a 
large Cross is depicted, The story is known acrosa the Christian world and 
contributed tothe fonmation of the legend of Faust. A long reeension of the 
Life of Cyprian exists in good Classical Anmenian; so although the oldest 
known prophylactic magical scrolls (Anm, demand, from Arab.) come from 
halfa millennium after the Marek, it mag be angued from the existence of 
anold version of the text and the importance of the narrative that Gregory 
could have known of such @ talismanic use of it among Armenian commen 
folk and accordingly alluded to it here,™ 

The saint prays that in the event ef bis wotinely or sudden death, Christ 
vell peetect his unshriven soul from demonic assault andl the deviltry of 
witehoran; and Marekaec'l invokes in particular the protective power of the 
Croa— the holy Sten (Ann. afar). The klea that the soul upon deaih is be- 
act by the malign spells of sorcerers and the aasaulis of supernatural beings 
recalls more the milieu of the Tibetan Book of the Dead than the picture of 
the afterlife common among Armenian Christians; it seems incompatible, 
for instance, with the complex of folk beliefs about Gabelel, the angel of 
death. The Armenian author of ITS MS 10558 would undowhedly have 
known the Moret, and ihis chapter, steeped in magical terminalogy, might 
well have been of particular interest to him, Both MS 10338, p. 3, and 
Novek, Chap, 66, 11, 9134, employ somewhat similarly the extended metn- 
poor of a nobleman defended within his fortress, 


93 See LR. Russell, "The Armenians, the Holy Cross, and Dionysius Bar Salibi', St. 
Nersess Theological Review, & (1004), pp. 1-12. 

4 See LA. Ruceell, The Credal Poem finder costeronn ('] confess im faith’) of St 
Nenies the Genceful’, im J.J. van Ginkel et all (eds), Redefining Christin Jolentity: 
Catunal datnraction fe fhe Aline Beet close the Rise of inlaw (Orientalia Lewami- 
eotia Analecta, 134), Leaven: Peeters, 2005, p. 225 and note 6], for am analysis of 
the typical eentenia ofa Kirin, 
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Charro, Gir? 


Again, an addition to the same supplication of a chapter of prayer, of the 
repeated linvent of ihe came vigilant ane. 


From the depths of heorts, speech with God. 


1.” 


Now, whosoever may take up the potion (dev) of prayer 
‘Of this humble book ancl plead by its means, 

Ifthe one making the offering be from amongst sinners, 
Then let me be by my word joined in parinership to him; 

5 But ifthe one stepping forward be from amongst the righteous 
Then let me be found by this the same, with him, given mercy by 
ils means. 

But if this kind of person be renclered blessed by virtue of himself, 
And wretchedness be ateribed to me alone, 
Then D teatlfy by myself te this. 

10 Still bet hits recall Solomon and the words of the same bry the soul 

inspired: 

Who will be certain he ls 0 pame heort, 

Oh, Who yet will boast he is clean of sin? 

Foe there has not risen am carhbom man free of interrogations, 

Or one chosen by oveans of the self-locomotion of his own coursings, 
1s Not even if he be raised in fight by the lifting of his anms, 

So may he be cautious, dowbly im fear, 

Even if he is firmly estublished on rock, leaning from Paul. 

Perhaps fallen to enrih, 

He may come to resemble the shaper of this canon weighed in tree 

judgment, 

2h Bul Jet him take up this clean rebuke, ihe stuff of diadema, 

In order not to descend in leprudence from a height unattainable, 


Si Ad, pp. 406.512, 

96 This is the commen heading ef each chapter, The plorol ‘hearts’ may allude to ithe 
wee of the prevers by manny of the faithBol; or it may imply one's innermost self, comes 
heart of hearts; oc it may have mference to the five senses and other multiple groups of 
mental and spantual faculties encompassed by the heart; or all or several of the above. 

87 The chapters are traditionally divided into subchagters marked by alphabetic Arme- 
nian nunseration (a,b, g.d..3, which Dreplace with Aumbie niinmbers, 
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And the one condemned to punishment make it the oceasion of 
Liberation, 

By means of which, rising up from the destruction 

Of spiritual death, he may live in hope. 

And may the messuge of this logos be for me 

An incised monument, entirely indelible, 

That in place of my own wretched mortal self, 

By the ceageless sounding of tearful lament 

Ever resounds, never to be still. 

For my dismembered bones 

Inthe earthen sheath of the cloak of the grave, 

May there be confession of this in soundless voice; 

And for my body dissolved in the ground may there reach. 
You, seer of the hidden, in strengthless speech this came 
auipplication. 


Lord of mercies, spring of compassions, gifts of pod things, 

Son of the most high, Lond Jesus Christ, 

Have mercy, spare, love mankind, 

Look upon my peril, take notice of my broken state, 

Incline to me in my misfortune, 

See the misgiving of my extreme agony. 

Aurive to be with ove, the lost, in my need, 

Touch as a physician vy most lenoble malady, 

Incline sweetly your car to my pileows groans, 

Listen to my soundless moaning from the depths of the abyases of 
the tomb of death 

Miay there enter the ear of your hearing, you who are bearer of all, 
The sound of the pleas of my ruined limbs. 

And sines the bestowal of my life is imperishable, 

May your compassion be likewise unchanging. 

Be a partner in meckness to my vicious frilty, 


Preserve no enmity towards my perished image, 

Enter not into inquisitive judgment against my form bereft of 
breath, 

De not multiply the blows mined upon me, torbured te death, 
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Do not make strong batile with me, a broken clay vessel, 

De not redouble fury against oe, already beaten down by decree, 
Do met deliver punishment to me, 0 destroyed edifice, 

De no cast stones of ime, 2 slain dog, 

De not thunder ferocionsly against me, a crushed louse, 

De not mutter menacingly agains my dishonored seal as though | 
Were aragant, 

De it summon ine, who am rejected asl, to a judgment of choice, 
Done! regard my scattered dist a2 your opponent in war, 

De net consider my foul md a an opponent, 

Do not vanquish me, disgusting and pitiable, a& though I were 
fighter, 

Do mol save me, a rejected stumbling Mock, as firewood for 
Gelvenna: 

To me, rebuked in all these muoltitudinous words, 

Do not attach accusalion anew. 


These are for the most wretched and dark-confining (omrarargel) 
grave here 

‘The heartbroken and multiply socowdal entreaties 

(errggenlnentret ‘ive 

Let your word, O blessed One, be established firm and unchanging, 
In accord with my entreating heart. 

For even now whilst still alive [ speak, 

Lam dead to you, inaccessible one, 

Just as oven at the perdition of death, of destruction, 

Lam incorruptible in faith, at your omnipatent command. 

Now | beseech you, Lord Jesus (Christ, 

Look upon me in compasshon, 

And do not abandon me to be the housemate of Beliar; 

And that death-declaring herald of the tomb, 

OF lifeless thud and piteous: interment, 


SE Note Nareknc‘i’s parallel use of bao verbal boenonyms with positive ond negative com 


notations, a5 a phonetic signature of his rhetorical oppositionalisny: Aunm. args, “valee" 
(positive), and argel=, ‘confine” (negalive). CC in I. 103 and 120 the double pati, 
“fecumd! (postive) wm. yaetuf ie", "talemans' (often beads) ised in conjuring (negativo). 
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The clanvour of the voices of sobs and erica of those ontreating you™ 
Do honour to heed, cole beneficent one, 

Lover of the soul, powerful one, lover of mankind (Hogerér, 
heave mardasér),!™ 

And may your good spirit dwell with eve, 

Making for ove light in the darkness. 

Let there remain by ore your life-creating Passions reverence 
relics, 

$o that they may offer them to me as the consignment of n treasure 
kept in you 

For the renewal of life. 

Let them be furnished to me a equipment of imperishable arms," 
Stones of the slings of spiritual contrivances (hrc) ever 
bezide me 

To repel the bagion (agnor) of the evil one.” 

The attacker that ia apainat me by you, Lord, be repelled: 

Foe if be rise wp against eve bo war, 

Secing the city empty of ita armies, 


En fl, 78-79 Manckac'| evokes by alliteration (f nolan f Fel alo) the sour of 
seedy apadedula (ef, Arm. 0%, “shovel 1) of carth falling upon the collin whilst the 
troupe (Ar, fal) of “mothers of moamdng' (elena) walls, 

The triad may encode Holy Spirit (hog), Father (ieanver, ‘porwerfial’, ad without 
the 2 ie pen of hep}, and Soa (eared, ‘man"}, joined together af beginning and 
end by afr, ‘lowe’ (the latter inyplicit in the middie member only in the comtinucd 
alliteration of the r, God the Father being the sternest in judgment of the Trinity). 


| Amo anedank'... sine’, a pair of lean words identical to the aompound expression 


ri ohade of Pahlavi and New Perslan, 

This word hes ovestoees of evil and the magical woeld: loxord* are evil apieits who 
lie in wait under bridpes bo hore people into the water and drown them = not wnlilo 
tenet, the malign undines of dhe Slavs, or the Levefed that stalks the cliffs above 
the Rhine, See JR. Bessel, Zoreenrioie do Arner (Harvard lramian Serios, 
4), Cambeidige, MOA: Harvard University Press, 1987, p. 456 and nose (TT 

The aszeelation of the forces of evil with darkness, sex) heer description ag “ke- 
gion’, are standard features of Christion densonology, and their appearance here 
ia fo be expected. Such characterieations are as old in Armenia as Christianity 
inselt: The demons couted by 81. Gregory the Dluminator when he destroyed Ue 
Zoroastriae temple af ASE are called (Anm.) atiraguid, “black legion’, by 
Pa,-Yovhannés Mamikonean in kis Hitory of Tore. See LR. Russell, “Toth 
ls What the Eve Can See Ampenian Manuscripts and Areveaian Spirituality’, in 
T. Mathews & BL Wieck (ods.), Trecrer do Heoven: Armenian let, Religion, 
aud Society, Mew Work: Pierpont Morgan Library, 1998, p. 161, note 15 (=X, 
p. 923). 
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And the sentries warming of the fight bereft of their voices, 
Lhave you, Lord, a3.an-etemal and unshumbcring protector 
(palapan).”* 


Por if even now, earlier hastening forth than the day of fulfillment 
Death's seourge prepare for me a place of confinement (angela) 
with oo path [erut) (ertewil) 

I dispatch the dominical prayers towards him, 

And if le contrive to strike me down, 

Then may my fall be a genaflection. to the Maker. 

Ifa hand make eve fall into the ash of earth, 

Then may the impress of the face of God upon ihe same repel him. 
[fhe contrive for me the hard labors of pains, 

Then may the feeund (re) sweat, with blood compounded,” 
Of the Saviour of the workd couse him vexation. 

If he take hostage my breath away from running todo good, 

Then let the bonds (fpank’) of the Creator of all release 
(aninbere#) me, 

If be force me to rencunce the gifts of the light, 

Led the patience shown to abuse by Goel"s enemies 

Silence (kartese ‘é} those same, along with him,™ 

If he release (orjabesc 'Z) against me the strikes of arrows of 
weapons drawn in secret, 


Are. But aardelvhaue a gure! apyfape. Here | take gare, “work”, aa a ealgue an 
Pers. ar in the sense of “war. 

God is the mever-skeeping guardian of Israel; cf. Ps. 121 (Am 120). 

In Chap. 2, Marckac*i speaks of the aeenogroee nije sorkoll, ‘the awful read that 
takes all! upon whieh tbe soul mast sed forth at death, hoping that an angel of Gnas 
peace will meet him there. 

(1. )0S.end 103 appear to contenst the sareat of hand work = the curse pot opon the 
eons if Adan — with the blood of car Saviour in. Gethsemane. 

‘The reference bo the bonds (topo) of Christ, which are endowed with posilive 
Peevers te pelease one from the magical kay, “biedling (spell)', leads the poet w 
imagine the Inxposition of the demnalay, *hongne-binding (apell)', often mentioned 
together with the general top im oar hS and elsewhere. On releasing a bond (unm. 
aioe, bw from Amb., potiialjaheem) see note UF above, on Acm xabrefoy and its 
lace in the Aummemo- Turkish version of Ps. 91. [tis nolewvorthy that in the Marek, a= 
Jol- is wied in a postive sense, in connection with Christ, and in a negalive pense, 
of the arrewa of the enemy (line 110) —ancther example of Marckac'i"s rhetorical 
opporitionallsen, 
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Let the trap of the contrivances (fwarte °) of the bow (alefan) of the 
glory of the Father from his quivers meet the same." 
Tf in the mask of light of the tenebrous one he conve shameless into 
my eye's sight," 
May the striking of his head wrapped in its cowl 
Torment hin till the fallness of all. 

115 [fhe stray to bind the sureness of my hands, 
May the reed offered to the right hand of the Creator of being 
Torment and mascele him, 
If he mock!” me with the strokes of confempt, 
Let the forbearance of ridicule by the Omnipwtent deride him. 

1200 If by sone spells (Azonevk') of talismans (yun't fe)" he craltily 
bewitch (hawardel) me, 


16> The magical essocistions of the bow end scow oe extremely eectent. In pas~ 
sages of the Zoroastrian hymn to Mithra that evidently are donved from older 
spells, Ya 10-20-04, the god mpols the worshippers enenty, stops his horses and 
charts, Pures back his theown apear and keep hina from hating ‘with thrests of 
fit-Nying arrows’ (Av, miy Hoa! para patie avails Lanmaayd): see Uy 
Gershevitich, Tie Avestan Nw fo Mithea, Cambridge, UE: Cambridge Univers 
silty Press, 1967, pp. &2—85. Im Eslamic magical MES, 0 drawing of a small bow 
edten conchides tho text of a spell: a tiey drawing of a bow follows the word for 
bow in the admonition to Ste, Cooma and Dasnion, bain Fe akon keeleni, ‘Ch 
ye the bow of fire’, on p. 20 of oar MS, Asrove are mentioned In Pa. $1=¢ = the 
Pralm employed in excrclim. See the eoeument apr on kop. The bow hers may 
aloo the the bow set in Heaven by God for Noah 2a a sien of the first covenant with 
mas, afer the Ark rested upon the mountains of Ararat (Gen. 9:03, 14, 16). 

110) Prewamably, Leacifier. 

VIL The reed offered in mockery ada scoplor to our Lond by his tormentors bere be- 
comes the magic wand of a magicion releasing a man from a apell’s paralyzing 
effect, The ather incidences and instruments of the Paaios are eaumerated by the 
lines following. 

112 To Aum, the frelbatok, chown or jester, is condemned aga bearer of satanic med pa- 
an falsehood im the sermons aftiributed to the fith-cenbary Catholicos Yovhanniés 
Mandakuni (though probably throes centuries nowerh. 

113 The focrer efieeeicar in Armenian liter#ture for this word is the myth of Ara the 
Reaatifal in Mowe Xorenae), Hiner of tie dieaepios, [1 5—1 8: Queen Senin 
mis (Arm Samicam, Akkadian Someuramat) tied to revive the dead Aga by sor 
ceny (let et eae wid ‘ery but later thoew ber magic implements (zy 'F), 
which were beads (aint), into Lake Van — i thort distance from the hill where 
Mareckarank" was bo be built, so chia le a keeal legena! that Gregory could easily 
howe known. In Chap, Va:08 (i) p. 622), be halls the holy cheism aa sap ‘ould 
yeere’, Wahid limapebar, naked" fernacwac’, wapfaraliG!” Lawardac’, pid" 
Glauwdic’, Aeraoyees dire ‘canceller of charms, destroyer of spells, banisher 
of conjurers, disgracer of witches, discoverer of heresies, strong opponent of de- 
mocs! (apekee ‘is the fectio dietiior but probably anoriginal scribal esror). In 
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Let the slap to the face of mighty God 

Mightily shame him. 

If at the gloom of nightfall 

He strive against me, emboldened to deceit by the dark, 

May he be disgraced, O Lond, by the rays of light of your 
ppeurance.! 

If by the trials of the midday heat 

The destroyer on the hot wind, who incinerates with sun-flare,"? 
Think to shake me from my roots, 

By the power of your Sign (afanio) of fight," may he be tom up 
aod wither. 

If he contrive to render me barren of the breath of proce, 

Then Let the spittle that the Lord of the Cherubim aceepted with 
me, a sinner, 

Rebuke him. 


[fhe bare to me devouring fangs,!” 
May the silence of the mouth of the heavenly one strike him dam, 


TE10 (Ad, pp. 332-523), the safe 6 are oot Gtibe talismans fingered by witches, 
bit the stuff of idolatry itself — the steles of statues (arfonk') of demonic deception 
(iltwapottr). These idolatrous steles are to be contrasted to the stele of the Croas- 
Hone (Am. sade ar), the mt-orfan, ‘prave monument", that St, Gregory intends 
hid crv book tobe. Riealiw ofthe Van region may have inspired this coneeit: Suellen 
ingeribed in Urartesn cuneiform, as well aa the huge, cigar-sheped! ila (‘dragan") 
stones, were re-iaed hy Aummenans aa yad'E ‘ors, 

(Chap. 12 ofthe Marek is often employed asa taligmanioc prayer to protect the home 
iM might. See LR. Bessel, ‘Carace from Wan: A Micro-llietoriola’, Jionrmeal of te 
Society for Armenian Stoles, 7 (194), p. 42 (= ARS, p. 1G 

Of Pa. 9) sie lidever Ad 'ofe! paholebh, enipefeu yithdd paluiniieim, renciered In Ar- 
menian (Pa. 90) on Find (0) or del /eeward, J het ablet end dived | karat ower. 
Biblical Heb. dever, bere misonderstood os dievor, ‘thing’, and translated into Are 
monian as i, is.of course ‘peetilence’; see Karel van der Toom et al., Dictomary of 
Detter and Deno ly pee tiie, Lebdene Brill, 1995, ool. 432 1. 

‘Thad is, the Crona: CF line 143 and the note there, Pin Cracd, we fined; bet Arme- 
flan regard the (rose aa feerally luninous: Lnages of the Cros often deplet not 
the body of Christ, buts sunburst (dace ") at its centre, Christ himeelf is regulerty 
bailed in the Hoyemel a onegale ardor ‘aor, “Sun of righteousness’. 

Am. End dawik* caxolk' inj ¢"ve ‘auic'é: Some MSS have xacolk', ‘biting" (kf, p. 
1O78, note), whack is equally apposio (and cf. cco to lines downl}, simece 
the devil and his mingons are generally likened to ravening beasts (Ac. geran, 
“boast, in iteell a own from a Mir, et. part, meaning “biting, atinging', anil the 
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135 [fhe sway my soul with sweet bites, 
Let the blows to the nails haramered into the Maker of all from 
* naght!™" erieve him. 
Ifhe make me stray into the paths of iniquities of thoughts, 
Let the nails driven into the feet of ihe unapproachable One bind 
him (hapeee 2). 
[Phe give me abominable potions of attraction to bmbthe,"* 
140 Let the vinegar mixed with gall given to the beneficent One to drink 
Embitter him. 
lf he discover me by the first tasting of the tree, 
Then let him be utterly condemned, encompassed bry the awful 
Taysteny of the Cross, 
Ifto be stiff-necked ngninst obedience 
145 To the command of the Lord he teach my soul, 
Let the burden carried by the neck of the undefinable One destroy 
him, 


sesnclation li as much #oeoastrlan ag Christian, acl Iedisputahly more anclently 
so). However with the act vb. one would expect anmcc, pl, Aoalr wees, so the MS. 
iradition probably reflects a late misunderstanding of the emding «£* as ihe mom. 
ag. perhape of a. pluralie dente. 

118 Am. fete! demic: be, “basis, exeenoe" (of. Mir. banedahiin, “orestion'), in thet 
ina, means ‘al all", in modern Aum. with the overtone of a negative. Taken as a 
substantive pl, here and eleewhere by Marekac'i, it could have the overtone af epe- 
ation ex mite. Tt would be enticing te zemetee thas the Ann, usage releing an echo 
ofthe Phi, sense of boop im the specific context of the #orcastrian comogany. One 
recalls that Gregory was writing scarcely a cenbary afler the Pahlavi Sore Agalitir, 
or Andottiin, had been written in the form that has come down io us. 

119 Ann. Arapoyr/i, “chacm’, here as a magical potation designed to affect the victim 
given ita drink. The teem appears it Agathangelos, always wilh the senae of mia- 
leading ane towards an evil ect; F Benventate, in ‘Titus lraniennes', Trananc- 
tions of the Fnilological Society (TRS), 44 (1945), p. 73, derives it from Mlb: Cir. 
*Fra-pausa-, ‘altract’, werbal base “id=; of. Pih. ped, “marcher, couric’. Porkaps 
this ig also the derivation of MPers, frdeein, “deceive. [tis somewhat inonic that in 
latter centuries people varkosly afflicted might be given to drink water in which a 
paige of the Monek had been ditenlred, 

120) The wood of the Cross, called in areialogles the p ‘at dence", “Tree of Life’, 1s bras 
ditionally believed to have come from. w tree groves cavtside the walls of Jonealem 
(wher the medioval Geongiam Monastery of the Cross now stands, in the valley 
below the Israeli Finesset) froma peed of the tree in Eden whore the first bern 
couple sinned, Here the pattern of standard Chistian typology, in which divine 
economy makes an evil thing inte am inetrament of pond, reinforces Marekac'l's 
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Tf he vanquish and wound me with death and perdition, 

Let the bard lance," the weapon pormebrating 

The side of the Creator of Adam, repel lim. 

Lf he surround me with the pangs of lollish priefs 

Lot the cloth of the winding sheet of Him who holds existence 
contain him. 

If he contrive wickedly to observe me upon death's floor, 

Let the dwelling of the living One in the rock of death slay him. 
TEhe laugh aloud at my barman failing, 

Let him be lost again, impotent in will," 

When the undying God, riven in glory, 

Renews™ with Him all who ever have died, 

If he repoice af the loosening of slight millennial bonds," 

Let him tremble, stilled again indeed in the final chains 

Of the terror of indiseeluble captivity in the severest place of 
tinending torment. 

[fhe labour wader the firat blow, 

Thea let the woe of perdition at the final desinection of 
inedinguishable Gehenna 

That is prepored for him and for his angels, 

Be recounted to him, that ig on the preat day of the great Jndpment. 


Am: Ay also called gefava, it was kept by the Armenians as a priced relic in the 
“Lave Monastery’ Ayrivank". 

The Arms, ti an alliterntive theure, banbanieal lawns, 

Arm. normgerc', aor, indic., probably @ sceibal eapar fron caiginal ace, sul. 
Hormgerc @, a form indeed found im some MES (Ad pp. 857-855}. 

unm, AY'@ and! fcane! p ‘ok y kepenac” hozorontdic’ berber ‘I: The shrophe refers, 
preramably, to the colease of the Antichrist from his six-thousand-yoar imprison 
ment during the tribalations of the end times. An Armenian cenploying this chapler 
fer magical purposes vould obviously have seded this sheophe fer its resonance 
with the magical ioxt Feo’ Aecarenk jimelf, a version of which is to be found in 
our MGR. In Acmenian beliof, there are tevo rather anibiguess apocalyptic beings 
chained in cock caves wll decensday: King Artaweed, in the chasm of Cireaier 
Agaral, at whos: chatna doge giaw: acd Mithra the Younger (P'ck'r Mher — ef 
Norelac'|"s pook'r, perhaps en indirect reference to a |ocal epic figuret}, behind 
the blind portal Adhert atuPr, Tk. Adelrer kapurr, *hithra‘s Cate” at Van, a few miles 
from Marekavank' (of. the #orosstrian designation of a temple where ripuals ore 
pecfonmed os Pers. dorse Adehir). The first is know from the Jftetorye of felonets 
Arenas’; the second, from the oral epic of Sacun. 
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But as for me, taking my refuge in you, Lord Jesus, 

Sole king, monarch, mighty One, 

Creator of henven and enrth 

And of every adomment iherein, 

1 whe await your coming, 

And hope expectantly in your mercy, O Savior, 

Fall at your feet and kiss the tread of your footsteps, 

Confess my gullt and advertise my sing. 

Lam pelted with stones of rebuke and scorched by the groans of 
my heart, 

My conscience is wounded to the quick," and the acrid smoke™ 
of my breath aflame consumes me, 

Tburn with the salt dew of my tears and am inflamed with the 
ardour of my vilala, 

T dry in air eniptied of hope and wither in the bitter blast of the wind, 
Tremble with my supplicating word and shake with cries and 
gromns, 

Suffer in severe agony and shiver in my soul's fever, 

Rock ina storm of sobbing; and totier, buffeted by waves.’ 

Lam terrified by the fullness of my repulation, lost in the memory 
of tenor. 

[melt at the images of the judgment and die at your threals, great. 
One: 

Hear! ‘You of multitudinous mercies, stoner, laver of mankind, 
generous One, 

IneMfable sweetvess, day of grace and longed-for dawning, 

For you are capable of every thing, 

Of great salvation even at the departure of my last breath, 

And to you with thee Father, by your Holy Spirit, glory eternal. 
Aven, 


The Arm. if a allilerative figure, fxd nltis rac ‘orien. 

Aum, dendey refers to the acrid, thick stench of burning feat: Iie the fine chapter of 
the Maran, St. Gregory contrasts this unpleasant oder af the sactilleea rejected by 
God bo the incense-like arcena of a prayer recelwed im beaver. 

Chap. 25 soqpands upon this lage of the soa] os a ship ieipeciled by a storm. Ses 
JR. Ruecell, ‘A Shigroweck Awesome and Felarvellous: Chapter 25 of the Lamenta: 
Gon of Newketsi’, Rot A foo! of dnmenion Poetry and Crinetoa (188), pp. 
57-61, repetinted im Als. 
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The recitation of Chapters 27 and £9 of the Maret ts recommended in an 
Armena-Turkish text on p. 6 of our MS. The number nine is stressed in 
the magical prociice: a text is to be read nine times, or ninety-five; one 
chapter is to be recited cighty-nine times; the other, the even more po- 
tent 27 (= 3% 3% 34 * 9), The Slavonic adaptation of the treatise on 
poctic figures by the Bysantine auihor Choiroboskes contains ‘defini- 
tions, subdivisions and illustrations of twenty-seven fandamental poctic 
devices: three to the third degrees — the Triple Trinity": Russian MSS be- 
ginning with the Codex of Svyateelav of 1073 contain that text,“ and 
perhaps the rhetor Narckac'i knew of [i as well. si aery rate, he streas- 
cs his numeralion (rarer Mnoc's ymarce Ty in line 2 of Chap, 27. 


CoaPTER 27 


Again, an addition to the same supplication of a chapter of prayer, of the 
repented Lument of thee sno vigilant ore, 
From the depths of hearts, speech with God." 


And since to the poems in a voice of lamentation offered above 
I harmonized the placement of these numbers, 
Moan and soba, groaning with cries, 
Avceying of bitterness and a song of tears, 
5 I shall begin again this oration of supplication. 
Te the manner of a confession, ina mode of penitence, 
Declaring in plain speech what ia hidden in concealment, 
Por by beginning referring back, and by words conclusive, 
The game atyle unified into one ples of prayers to the same One 
10) Por scul-sustaining homility shall here set dovwn, 


128 S00 Roman Jakobson, “The Puxebes of the Igor’ Talo’, in idam, Selected Iriniges, 
IV: Slnvie Epic Rieder, The Hague: Mlooton, 1906, p. Dez, 

129 A, pp. 349-352. ‘The chapder sometiones bears ihe beading Adelannc’n, “The one 
of sins’: and accordingly Erevan, Matenadaran, MS $640, fol 162a, notes with 
reference to line 6 that this chapter is a point of transition: miedo "ode ofborenrta 
atec T, aed pooner bon costoronaerés, of meelo-n senovewiul Te &, “(idl mone I 
apoke in the manner of a lansent; here | change ony words io the fonm of confer 
alon, for '"] have shamed” iz confession’. The Acmeno-Terkish text im car fS sieal- 
lastly calls this chapter Adelay ‘we, Its overtly repetitive character as a confessional 
Hitany volts it well to the kind of selfhypnosls required by the magical rite, 
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Thave sinned against your great beneficence, I, unworthy, have 
sinned: 

Thave sinned apainst your dawning rays, I, the dark, have sinned; 
Thave sinned against your grace of uncountable bounties, tly I 
awe: sinmped; 

[have sinned against your love of supernal mercy, | have openly 
sinned; 

[have sinned against you who received me out of nothingness, 
verily U have sinned; 

[have sinned agains! your supreme caresses’ encompassing 
embrace, endlessly | have sinmed:™ 

T have sinned againal the enjoyment of your undimming light, I, 
the deceitful, have sinned; 

Thave aianed againet the taating of your ineffable life, I have 
multiply sinned; 

Thave singed against the free bestowal of your unapproachable 
gifts, daily I have sinned; 

Thave sinned against your praiseworthy body, O God, to death" 
measire [have sinned; 

[have sinned against your worshipped blood, O Creator, in traih I 
herve sinaed, 


Behokt, verily, blessed is the part of these words 

Of heart placing its hepe in this ‘T have sinned". 

This is the very precious trust (awand), the unforgettable precept, 
Paternal gift, custom of the primordial fathers, 

Provision (fadak) piven to all, irrefutable word," 

Powerlul response, bridge of life, 

Saveined by the One on high, beloved of the saints, 


The Arm is an alliterative figure: gerunck popoped greanar 

The award of groveoitans isa thing given in tras: the eal, scbuan ecient 
of life, to be retumed to liz Malber at death. Nerckee"| in his prayers offen assoc 
wied thit-ienage with the parabte ie ihe Gospels of the tabent entrusted by a mastx 
ba hia gervant, The jes Iz, thus, that the gift ts transitory, Similarly, Arm. rota, 
an [ranien foo (ef Pere. vais), means provisiogs for a journey — again, with tt 
overtone of teanait, ef the temporary. 
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Bond not to be severed (areal! Aap)" wondrous speech, 
Ineversible cause, longed-for petition, 
Desired table,!™ heartbroken call, 
hicans of impossible things, vanquisher of hardness, 
Definition of the worshippers of God, book for the heathens, 
Canon of olen tinves, intimate to Christians, 
Viclonionrs for crention, mighty bulwark, 
Awful separator, art of the highest, 
Immeasurable depth, vision of rapture, 
Sealed mystery beyond which there is nanight for anyone to pass, 
Unless be perceive this one of the awiftness of thought ungraspahle, 
Fortunate, mitacle-bearing voice 
That was not memorialized at ihe sealing of the final pelament of 
the rank cast away: 
Aare boy the same imewocably cutting (rzenl) 
The vengeful decree againet ihe one reaching dealh 
From whom election hat been revoked at welesa, 
He will break down ihe eteral boundary, 
Adormment of the glory of greatness, 
Wherewith He himeelf, divinity, ia diademed in lnater! 


For whe, tuming to and taking the horns of this altar of holiness, 
And not for a brief time escaping punishment, wes found without 
blemish?! 

And if chan the Zarhite™ Saul of Kish™ and Judas son of Simon, 


For the user of his teat for magical purposes, the worl top, weed ofa binding spell, 
will and out; cf the intentional use of if by Marekac'| in a sequence of magical 
terminology, in Appendix. | above. In fine 42, though, Marekoao'i will emplry the 
ne Verh open, ‘cut, ima complex passape suggesting that Cod by His grace can 
sever for the penitent ihe very bondi of damemation at the Judgement, while similarly 
breaking down (ik aktere '#) the barrier betwen beaven and hell behind which the 
‘castaway rank’ of the rebollicus and fallen angels is condined eiemally. 

This presumably refers to the altaron which the body of Christ is offered and taloen 
in spiritual meoerishment. 

Cf | Kings (= Arm, 3 Kinga) 2:28 f, on the death of Joab, 

Ann. Al'ar Zaenrean, la Bosh. 7:18 6 

Jum. Sawul Kisear, in || Sam. 9, 

The first of these three sinned bby ihefi; the seecnd, by violenee; the thie, by be- 
raya: All were caght out and forced to confess their transgressions, 
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All saying the some, were mod justified, 

And | bear witness, truthfully confessing this measure of speech, 
That for thoee constrained against their will love is not perfected, 
Hence neither is salvation entire. 


Tut T kiss by my own will, again repeating 

That which is intimate to my own baptism of your happy word: 

T have sinned by forgetting your gills (erarteac ‘a, once mons | 
have sinned: 

T have sinned by raising the body's hand against the soul, a foal, | 
have einned: 

T have sinned in perfidy against your life, verily and verily have I 
sinned: 

Thave sinned by slighting your word (ane afnelay), savagely 
have T sirmed:!* 

have sinned on the day of destruction, by myself compelled, I, 
the meanest, howe sinmed; 

have sinned, | who am condemned to a death without revival, 
worthy of castigation, [ have sinned; 

[ have sinned without feeling rebuke before your highness, I, 
repulsive, have sinned. 


Redoubled spiritual pity be my end," 
For it appeared to me for perdition anid for destroction, 
For I was routed without the peastbility of taming back, 


The sane rociaposltion, os any allllterative and pacude-etymelogical igure of 
eran? (line 37) and apa: (presumably understood as apenest), occurs inthe fidth- 
conury Epic fiistorier of P'awstes Huxend, 3:14: p‘exot enodeac’n qpais 
hates E', Sin eetuen for benefit you repaid me with nogloet". [is appearance hone 
more likely rests upon a deep pation in Armenian portics than upon intentional 
bonowing, howerer. 

Aun. diner, “mounning, lamentation, complaint’ (Bedrosian); bot os the word de- 
inves from. Pth. aoohed, mercy", now cf. also Bactrian afjabee, “grace, indulgence’, 
in Nicholas Sime-Williams, footries Dooment: from Northers Ajiiaorinion, 
‘Oxford: Cochord University F'ress, D000, p. 184. [ have opted for a peniler shade of 
mamning in Ghe Exerlish rendering, as *pity’. 
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For I, the son, was inseribed an enemy, 

For | was cast down from the heights of beaven, 
For] heaped up ihe tares of my life's harvest. 
Aund yet more lament with this reacuneds, 

For I dishonored my self by my self, 

For [wns discovered a pagan altar of the destroyer,” 
Some other pref there is still io my savage heart, 
For they take me for what Tam nets 

An outwardly shapely cup, unclean, 

Awhitewashed wall, plastered with dung, 

Ademed in my vain pride, 

My light tured to gloom, 

My eve, carrying lis beam, unfortonate, 

My torch ef glory pul out. 

Harmful am 1, in every matier, inv all things, in every way, 
Towards the dizpositlons of the Lord, 

Towards revelations of the divine, 

To the manifestationa of the Creator's scripture, 

To hnomilities stricken by fear, 

To that which I beheld with my very own eyes," 


140) Arm. hagie, from Or “Aegis, ‘place of the god", laa common designation of 


141 


Wad 


shrines of the pre-Christian faith, where images of the Zoronstrien divinities, the 
Ere 

The editors of Af, om pp. 1025-1026, propose that this is an autobiographical 
Satement. They compare it to Chap, Th, IL 289: ‘TD am ranked im the circles 
(pees, tho word also means “dances") of the meek, and perioam the lewd partridge 
dace (kink owes) wath demon (ayer); Lam praised by men, but You, wlio ace, 
ecedemn one"; and Chap, 72, 0, 62-04: ‘Tam called @ master of instracthon (per 
vertic's ef the nearly identical ttle yarcepes, a celebate priest of high rank), whilst 
a prosecutor within: myself; / 1 wea named “Rabbi, mbbil® but to thod refuted this 
praise of nine’. 

De, Malik Putund guggests thet this pastage refers to Marckac'i's vieion of the 
Blessed Viegin holding the Christ Child, abeve an islet In Lake Win, When she 
called io hien * Accept thy Lendl" (ar aftr £0), be replied: A, Tar evga on, “Take, 
0 Load, my soull* Popular etymology ad tradition explain thus the nee of Atte 
island; on this legend, see Russell, “The Sheine* (above, note £9). The editors of A, 
on p. LD6, cite this tradition, as veoll a. another acconding to which Mary 

to hins it his cave and told him who ehe was. Since he doubeed this, she rebamed. 
the next dey with Christ in her arme. The zaint fell to his keees and on the apot 
componed bis famous bebe, Adele cauutean, ‘Moedody of the Nativity’: Ack noo 
(cov oka cordanaye jarani eke ploplalgiew aregakon mm, “Her 
eyes, x20 inlo laughing sea, dilated im the dawn like two lightuing-feemeéd suns’. 
Fora tranelation and study see JR. Rossel, “A Poem of Grigor Warekac‘i', REadrm 
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To which prenter is my responsibility, 
Than fo alll that ts the Geospel 
Of marvels amd ecatasica, 

) Consuming cares, impossible concerna,'? 
Uneountable enumerstions of thoaghis, 
Uncompleted departures, uncertain descents, 


NS (1585), pp. 435439, reprinted in AES, pp. 31-35, The image is widely dif- 
fused through Armenian poetry and is reflected in Alexander the Great's descrip- 
tion of his cava ad ere fe coecmunal, soe the fiflh-cenbary Armenian translation 
of the Almander Ibomance, Poteet alee smd Jtabedonae way, leenebaten 
wnibagrad Sameer, od, Hearne Skenonyen, Erevan: Armeniin Academy of Sebene- 
es, (O89, p. 332. Chap, 20, I 70-71, onay alse refer to thts vision: "leren saw yo, 
worrying aboot me, ! Which connet be writen here (sor fF aor grelth, yet | was 
not achaned”. Harckec'i, for all his camderar sbout his own failings, shuns mention 
af the specifics of mach experiences, perhaps becuwse they might detract from the 
pure intentionality of his prayers, in which the soul appeosches Christ with only 
one earthly ot bststorical hackdrop: the Aetlepescttclte of Scripture, Chap. 2:2, in 
which Narekee'l peays foe Ged ta grant him ecampletion of ‘this Hook (matem) 
of provers of Lamentation (atherge ‘ean began', even naming the cle of his text 
(1. 48}, includes a powerfial litany (IL 23-93; Af, p, 482} “Let it not be for me to 
labour (eriter?) end not pve birth (cane), / Lament, and not shed tears, ! Moditatn 
(eorkef), and not sigh (hora el), | Cloud ower, and not min down, / Huon, and ced 
attain, | For me to call, and fhe you nod to hear, {To plead, ae io pemmenh unseen, | 
To moan (bofbafel), and pot to be pitted toler), {To plead, and aed to be helped 
at all, / To be saceificed, and not give off smoke, {To see you and depart empty 
(nite: ferave! we devant elonel)'. The varices images of trying and nod altaining 
renuind one forcefidly of the peayeeclike Past Five of TS. Eliot's poem “The Hollow 
Iefen" (1925), where verses of tho Paternoster are interspersed between repetitive 
Mrophes with the burden ‘Heteeen the idea andl the realsty ... Gals the Shade". 
Marcleac'i's images of labour and birth, and of rain, may distantly echo the Ame- 
nian song of the birth of Vahage, while the other parallelisme ely partly os seman- 
ties ond partly on phonetic patteraings: VeRfelHaRot ‘el, kOW Ciel Ce Orwell, 
Though the poot fears remaining unseen by (rod (oven otrn!}, his greatest fear, 
kepd to the last, crashing line, is to bebold God himself and be unmoved by the 
eaperienee. Since, af doen whove, (here i cvery reason bo be certain that Chap, 2 
waa composed for the begiiniag of the diasney, had the autor then not yet hee hia 
vision ofthe Viegin and child, a2 lt would overly seem? Does he deliberately peat it 
in the future, since the rest of the book is still ahead? Cr does he seticlpate another 
vision ontirely, perhaps in the afterlife? One may exclude the lator possibiliry, 
ince W apeme unlikely that an enfranchieed soul youchsafed tho Full radiance of 
the Divine could or wuld depart frotn if, mith best depart enapty. OY the finet barn 
suggpestians, the Gonmer is likely to be right if $4. Gregory eqmposed the chapter 
early in his fife and dill nod reshape jt when aceenbling the prayer book, 

Ma Arm. aadatnine, ace. pl od andar pei, from Mile: ef, Piel, Mnorpdtictcons, Innate, 
‘consider’. 
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Fiiting deapairs, 

Sultable rebukes, proper caatigations, 

Just anathema, curses deserving to be meted ont. 
Now, these are the reproachss agninst mec, 0 sinner, 
‘Torturea whose blows | mete out to myself. 


And sines you can forgive all these debts 
And cure all the stings of death, 

Lord of mercies, God of all, 

Christ the king, Son of ihe lofty Father, 
Creator, merciful, beneficent, 

Blessed, munificent, rich, 

Awesome, mighty, compassionate, 
Guardian, helper, suetainer, 

Revive, cline, noalorer, 

Generous in thought, never vengefal, refage, 
Physiclan, praised, heavenly, 

Incffable, light, life, 

Resurrection, renewal, repentance, 


Ifyou jook in year love of mankind, 
According to which are your accustomed ways, 


Leaking at pou, [ ery. 

Ifyou hear, 0 sigh, 

Tf you bring your ear cloge, | plead. 

If you heed, I petition. 

If you pardon, | beg. 

If jou tum to me, 0 praise ont; 

Burt if you leave me unaeen, | am rime, 
But if you despise ma, I weep; 


TE you do not grant me sugionance, I die; 

Tut if you show your awful face, Iam slain, 

And if you chastise me, I tremble. 

Tf you book at me with aversion, Lam terrified: 

If you are severe, | am frightened. 

Ifyou banish me, | groan; 

If you beat me down, [ am rejected; 

If you take not the flame of my despair, | am fevered; 
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Tf you are angry, | flee. 

Then if you threaten, | fall; 

Ifyou examine, Dam fit for stoning; 

If you scrutinize, 1 plumevct, 

Tf you do not preserve me, Tam cast out: 

Th you do not surumon, [ae held in distrist; 
TE you do not fix your eyes on me, [ am abashed; 
Lf you give woice, I fear — 

Having betrayed the gift of good, 
Abandoned beatitude, 

Deserted price, scattered the covenant, 
Forpatten the life entrusted, 

Lost the certainty of courage, 

Enraged you, creator of my essence, 
Despised the inefiability of your grace, 
Aad distorted the likeness of honor. 


Bat if te this death-choked ery of pain 

You arrive tome, in love of man, Lord Jeaus Christ, 

To be fullness in me of the Scriptore proclaimed: 

If healing bring a halt to the mightiest sins, 

Whereby in most abundant swectness conjoined to you 

Your likeness of light on the spirit portrayed, 

Again found, I will be strengihened, atoned for and remade 
For the salvation of immortal and incorruptible life 

fund to you, wilh the Father and your Holy Spirit glory forever, 
Ament, 


CHAPTER 8 


Again, an addition to the same supplication of a chapter of prayer, of ihe 
repeated lament of the same vigilant one. 
From the depths of hearts, speech with God. 


God and Lord, life and maker, 

Merciful, compassionate, light, generous in thouphi, 

Never vengeful, loving mankind, most pitying, giver of gifts, 
Savior, blessed, praises, glorified, 

Strong fortress, secure rampart, 
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Goodness without deceit, 

Beam of light without darkness, 

Atoner of sins, healer of wounds, 

Cantivance of impossible things, 
10 = Tangible of things unapproachable, 

Escape from hopelessness, 

Your name is confessed as the Son of God, 

Agel to your Father with you, powerful anil awesome, 

Aud to your omnipotent Spirit and to you, to whom [| bow down, 
13 Glory and worship of thanksgiving forever, 

Amen, 


Aprenoax [: kiaSrec* te Maciaan 


Mattoc’, His Miliew and the Creation af the Armenian Alphabet 


Thee late Prof. Morton Smith of Colimbia University wrote a book, ernar ite 
Jdagician, in which he sooghit to situate Christ in the context of contempo- 
rary thaumiaturgists. Since many of the later wore mounebanks and quacks, 
there is sone irreverence, mo dows intentional, in the author's choice of the 
title of his book. More importantly, Smith's study underscores the need to 
understand the place of a literary work or ofher creation of the intellect in 
the culture and thought of its time. In the following pages, I explore the rel- 
evance of ote antique esoterica to the appreciation of St. Mesrop MaSioc*, 
inventor of the Anmenian alphabet, and te the manner in which Anania of 
Sirak (Sirakne*i) employed that alphabet. In particular, I am interested in the 


144 Moston Smith, Jes the Adoypickon: Cherfaton or few of Goo'?, Sen Framciscoc 
Harper Row, 1978. Prof. Smath's scholarly and popularizing books on Clement 
Of Alexandria aed the ‘Seon Geapel" of Mark (both published in 1973) 
there may have heen amongst some eaaly Christians a belief that Christ had inid- 
wed young male disciples inte the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven by having 
sox ‘with them cvemight. The publications created a scandal that has not whabed; 
even alter his death, some writers have accused him of forgery — of faking the 
tieek document he translated and of intentionally misleading bid colleagues, aut 
of resentment, malice of playfalness, Prof. Gey G3, Sireumsa, who edited Avorton 
Sith ant Gershom fellas: Comesnomdence /4S=) 982 (Leiden: Beil, dene}, 
observes that Senith approached his old and revered friend in Jerusalem in private 
etters with candid, searching questions about aspects of the text of the “Secret 
Goapel' over many yours. [he concludes, pereaasively, that this rules out imposture. 
Nose ofthis earns that he did nol necesearily want dpoter fer bourgeois — but that 
can be accompllahed rather easily with facts, 
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genesis end meaning of the mathematical table based on the number 6,000, 
attributed io. Anania, that forms the bets of the heferogeneous magical texts 
called Pec" hozareak, a fairly long version of which is in WS 10558, In add]. 
tion fo Manichaean eared Inelian considerations, [ will investigate in partiou- 
lara roughly contemporary Jewish work, the Sefer letvire. 

The fife of Madtoc* has hiberto been studied mainly in the context of 
Christian hagiography; i was the genre his disciple, Roriwa, would have 
known best and considered suitable to employ in bis encomiastic ‘Life of 
MMaStec"’, the Fark" Miafiec ‘if, Most studies of the alphabet Madioc* invent- 
ed to write Armenian have tended, cormespondingly, to look westward to 
Greck and Christendom, seldom southeast to Syria and lem, and never 
to pagan magic, Manichaciom, Jewish mysticism and science, However, 
Madtoc* fits poorly info the Procrastean bed of sninthood:; Though he was 
guided by divine inspiration, he did not perform miracles, nor was his 
earthly career ‘perfected" by martyrdom at its end, though Keeriwn point 
edly calls him a ‘perfected man’ (apr batarea!) =o term replete with mean- 
ing for earhy Christians, with their concept of the theies anér, the godly or 
divine man. CH course, Madtoc* was a preacher, litumgical poct and theo- 
jogion, but it was the invention of a new alphabet and the immediately 
following creation of a school of translators (collectively canonized by the 
Armenian Church) that was his great achieverent. 

Miaites' had learned Greck as a bey and then served asa secretary in the 
chanecllery of the royal court — a fob that would also have required some 
proficiency in Middle Persian and Syriac. One thinks of 5t. Augustine's 
housemates ofa century before, ambitious young men on the make in the 
imperial service. Ma#toc’ was also a well-trained soldier, He subsequently 
left secular life ‘for the service of God, Who loves mankind", becoming 
an effective and charismatic preacher, anel at the end he practiced arbesis, 
But that seeming trajectory of the ecarky Christion warrior saint or ancho- 
rite — the successful career of service, followed by retreat from the world 
or martyrdom — is deceptive. Maktoc’ embarked upon the religions life in 
the company of pupils and founded a school, He did so mot to dedicate his 
days to worship, but for the practical purpose of creating an alphabet for 
Armenian and translating the Holy Seriptures and other books of immedi- 
ale need into the language. He secured royal patronage for his project, and 
this suggests political acumen, not oberworldliness, expecially in an age 
When acrimonious relations between Armenian divines and their secular 
lands had become a topes. When be had accomplished his mission, he 
returned with the goods to the capital, Valariapat, rather like a modem 
academic after a productive sabbatical term. Though he settled down to 
deel ina cave, he never retlred from his work. 
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Madtoc* created the alphabet through a mixture of research, linguistic acu- 
ity and inspirational vision achieved through mortification of the body, ut 
he was an aesthete, too: He evinced a sensitivity to design, as he songlat to 
create a type of script with the graavtar of the best imperial epigraphy ond o 
Greco-Romnn appearanec. This shows that ihe subtleties of political think- 
ing at court had nod deserted him. 

In order better to understand this most important of men in Amenian his- 
tory, tis necessary to construct a picture of his intellectual comext beyond 
the cusiomary topo! of the genre of hagiography. Thus, one seeks to locate 
in his era a type encompassing éallings that may now seem. somewhat In- 
congmous: religious practitioner and mystic, linguistic scientist and mah 
enraticns (magician aod mathematician — in antiquity, the two were ofien 
considered nbentical). Such a type exists in the Pythagorean who was also a 
kabbalist, the linguist who wae also a myelic, shaman anil magbelan, By ex- 
anining aapects of the proto-kalbhalistic Sefer Fetsira, “Hook of Creation’, 
with iis Linguistic and cosmological theortes, and the mathematics of the 
Pythagorean school, P will try to enlarge the soene within which the intel- 
leetaal activity af Mattes" te to be viewed. Then we will observe some of 
the inner workings of his alphabet through the eyes of the man who was 
perhaps his sole intellectual equal and kindred spirit in ancient Armenin, 
the seventh-century hamarel! (mathenaticur), satrologer, astronomer, theo- 
login and preacher Anania of Sirak. 

Without Ma&tec’, itis most unlikely that Ammenia would have endured oa 
(Christian nation, or perhaps eveo.as an ethnic entity at all, The fourth centu- 
ry ond much of the fifih witnessed a struggle between forces that were often 
miher evenly matched: Tram and the ancient traditions (hoyre awrent*) of 
better than half of Asia, a3 agnins! the Roman Empire and Hellenistic cul- 
ture, with the developing Christian civilization of the Mediterrancan basin. 
In the fourth century, many Ammenians were abandoning Christianity, The 
fhoxanans, of hereditary dynastic houses, were divided on the new faith, a 
division that persisted through the mad-filth century, as EliS8 vardiamer's list 
of the opposing parties in the war of 451 shows. Either way, the Annenians 
would have been paritally or wholly assimilated into a larger, metropolitan 
culture — as the Phin gians and Cappadocians were Hellenized, and the Par- 
thians ond Modes, Persianined. The ercation of a script, the swift transtor- 
mation ofa highty developed oral literature into 0 sophisticated, scholastic 
written one, the translation of a critical mass of texts and the rapid shaping 
of on indigenous corpus, pave ihe nation, in essence, an impermeable cul- 
tural self-sufficiency. The same factors also decided Armenia's paradoxical 
fate: to survive and to stared alone, not only as a Christian island in the rising 
Muslim sea, but also az an isolate in the Christian albonurene. 
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Tn all these respects, Madtoc* completed and augmented the missions of 
the Apostles and of St, Gregory (insofar as one can glean something of 
historical value about them out of a mass of mylholagical storytelling). 
The legend of the latter seems to have taken shape only around Matioc*'s 
tirke.? And if, as [ have siggested, ihe name of Maltoc’ means ‘good 
tidings”, from a Middbe Dranian form deriving fom Avestan sual-, ‘rec- 
omnpense, reward’, then be may stand behind the mysterious Messenger 
of Good (Tidings), the Agathangelos, whose Histary gave literary shape 
te the legend of the Uhuminator, relocating the Cappadocian missionary 
in the context of the royal Armenion Arsacid epic, But this hypothesis 
cannot be conchisively proven on present evidence; nor do we know what 
the name Mesrop means or why itwos later added to Madtoc*. Perhaps it 
is, Vin Greck mastondios, a secondary deformation of his original nome, 
or else if is a reverential epithet from Syriac, Lf Magtec* was the Mostou- 
bios to whom Theodore of Mopswestin dedicated his work refuting Per- 
sion ‘magic’ and religion,’ then we may at least suppose the interests of 


145 The Armenian legend of am Apostolic mission is carly, allowing for its recasting 
hy the Manicharans: See J.B. Rassell, A Manicheewn Apostolic Miseien to Arme- 
ale? in M, Slees-Willsens (ed), Procerdings af the The Aeropean Confennace 
of Iromian Stweles, T, Wieshedenc Reichert, 1998, pp. 21<26, regeinied in ls, pp. 
293-898. It also wbsorbed aspects of the Armeno-Alen epic cycle of the Artaxiad 
era: See LR Kusaell, “Scythians and Avesta in an Anmentin Vernacular Fatenvn- 
fer and a Zok Patemoster’, Le Mendon, 110 Ch e7), pp. 91-114, reprinted im ales, 
pp. 7B5-3, 

146 See JR, Russell, “On the Mame Mashtots", dmaual of dnoesion Cligintion, 15 
C1), pp. G77, reprieied i lls, pp, 397 from en Irasian foe; ef, An, 
miinfe-, “recompense, reward! (wath (lic. mrintias, C08 me “sala, Rus aveef", vos 
werdie, etc.l, Po etedog, WPee. inoztela gant), \pood tidings”, with am Anm. 
ending -ot7'; and the name is abesied also as Watdoc*, As Astates hdartirosyan 
reminded us in his important monograph Adafiec * (Erevan: Academy of Sciences 
of the Ammmenin SSR, AEE) the image of the Dlumsinater im the Airtary of the 
Agethangeloa is late and largely a conatnact of logerd, And one may eld bo this, 
folloveleg the Inskghis of Prof: Ming Garsolon, thal the legend behoeges to the corpus 
Of Arsacid epic, Martioayan derives the name fron Iranian more, wisdom, the 
second word of the mane of the Zormastian Greater God, Ahura Mazda, “Lord 
Wisdom", Arm. iw Aramazed, Gut a change ofz to 24 is not found in other abiceta- 
thers ofa thenpthoric mane wilh this element: (Aur-)Cirmisil, Hearmenzed yar, Maecdake, 
eto. (For Barter eple aspects ef the legend of Tirkdates the Great in particular, see 
JR. Russell, “The Soepiee of Tiridates", Le dduntow, 11412 (2001 pe TRPA2L4, 
repainted in Aut, pp. 113 5—1 1635.) 

Ld? Peo ferent Perot mages, ‘Conceming the Magic in Persia’, epionsized by Pho- 
tus and possibly enlarged by Magtoc''s pupal, Banik Koghbac'l, in bis own work 
Ele afandec” ("The Refutation of Sects", also called Dz Deo in recent scholarship, 
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Madtes’ himaelf to have incladed such matters. Since Korhwn reports that 
he evangelized backsliders from the Cleistian faith in the region of Golt'n, 
some practical knowledge of [ranian beliefs would have been useful for 
polemical purposes, since some kind of Aoroastrianiam was undoubtedly 
What ihe poor souls were eliding back ints. 

Ag for the hagiography written by hia pupil Koriwn, its genre ia hybrid, 
and the division of its chapters bears the unusual term elanak (‘mode™™*), 
Comparisons of the inventor of the Ammenian alphabet to Daniel and Mo 
sea adhere to the usual rule, formulated by Abraham Terian, of *Arme- 
nian X is better than the non-Armenian precursor ¥"."" The flattery is 
pleasurable and ingeniously formulated, but perhaps Koriwn also betrays 
a fimdomental uncertainty about the category to which his hero should 
belong. Moses received tablets — in modem Armenian sculpture and paint- 
ing, the 34 letters of Ma#ioc" replace the Ten Commandments, on one 
round-topped tablet, though they could have evenly oceupied hwo, with 18 
characters apiece = and Daniel rend a divine inscription on a wall, Moses 
beheld the wicked impiety of the Israelites and smashed his stones; Dan- 
ie] read a cryptic sentence of doom, By contmst, the Anmenians greeted 
Magteo" with holy reverence; his letters clarified mther than obscuring; 
ancl the message they spelled out brought good tidings (ef, Agathange- 
los!}, not evil ones. But both Moses and Daniel were obedient servants and 
messengers, 13 sainds should be; and neither was the inverior of a system 
of writing. There is no such person, ne such inventor, in Scripture — but 


which [ think misses the essentially practical, polemical purpose of the treatise). 
See B.C. Sachner, fare a goroaerian Onemine, New York: Bible a Taner, 
S72, pp. 419-420, The Persian peligios bs magical in the clrcular sense that |i 
priests were the Magi, after whom magl was named, though what were then 
teomed “magical poectices” were lmgoly alien to Zoroastrian doctrine, which is 
ethical and does not coanienance the solfish manipulation of nature for personal 
gain, Gor leas — with itt eecompromizingly dualistic abparaiien of deans — any 
tuck with superaten! maleficesce, The Persian nocturnal rites lewelying blood 
and omoni! mentioned by Plutarch in Oe Briefe er Oodeide are cullturaily branian but 
i repugnant io Zeroastrians ws the Black Kinesis to Roman Catholics. The ‘ath 
trick" (GR, pland Adin antfrodin) of the Magi of the Byzantine period, with its over: 
tones of delight of hand, seems rather to relbect the practice still commen acongat 
Parsla of keeping glowing envbere ina bed of ast in a fire-chalice (Cigarat| ator 
goryu, Pers, dfestiie) and then feeding then ficl aed oxygers bo act ables the 
flame neoded for ribaal prayer. 

148 Other early wages for ‘chapter’ (hepteaion, of. the literal rendering gin, ‘head") 
inchade crac, ‘episode’, and dived, “branch (in epic). 

149 See Abewham Teran, Potriotisn and Prety in Aneewdon Christianity: The Early 
Panegerics of. Gregory, Creetwood, NY: St. Viladimir’s Seminary Press, 2005. 
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the Bible does not concern itself with haman creativity in any cane, The 
invention of the Hebrew alphabet ts attributed by most scholars to the pa 
gan Phoenicians, about whose ostensible achievement Scripture is silent, 
despite the appearance there of such Tyrinn notables as Hiram one Jexebel, 
The Greeks attributed the invention of their'alphabet to various people 
with Punie commections — Cadmus and Lins. 

‘The Iranians of the Arsacid and Sasanian periods had writing: It, too, goes 
back to Aramaic (the o-called Reficknaraniiech of the Achacmenian chan- 
eallery scribes) and ultimately to the Semitic prototype. But they disliked 
and distrusted it as hanwful to the art of memory and inferior to the acheal 
sound of the chanted sacred word, the mantea, The letter, it was believed, 
possessed an intrinsic power and truth content that the written word, without 
sound of visible, living apeaker, was less likely io have. That is why /mme- 
nian, steeped in such pre-Christinn tradition, uses the loan margardé, derived 
from Old Iranian “oaiitiea-taleya-, “aatra-maker’, for "prophet". $0 even 
though Old Persian cuneiform, which is more alphabetic than syllabie (and 
rather resembles Ugaritic in this respect), is ingenious amd suitable to fs 
purpose, it did net come to be widely wed, and nothing is known of its ere 
ator, It did not endure past ibe collapse of ihe Achaemenian stale, Instead, 
Parthian, Middle Persian, *oroastrian Book Pahlavi and Sogdian empkyyed 
a far more difficult, heterographic, Aramaic-based shorthand, 

A much more easily legible alphabetic system invented for the transcrip- 
tion of the holy books in Avestan around the fifth century shows, beyond 
reasongble doubt, the influence of Armenian. But the use of this superior 
alphabet was severely restricted to its original, sacerdotal purpose; and 


1350) An esay example of Englith beterogrephy is the angpersand symbol *&', which 
is a mapid cursive form of Latin ef, bot which we read and pronounce “ed". In 
ancient Irn, the king might dictate in Persian io his Anenatc-apcaking scribe, 
who wrote a letter in Arman, wah mene Portia named and ton, The Seg- 
dian of Parthian satrap who received [t would have [tread owt to him, in his own 
language, by by Aramale-speaking seribe. Agy reader of a Beijing mevspaper in 
Guangdong today ia doing the same thing without the middleman. Whee the Ack- 
nemenian empire fell and the scribes worl home, their script, and many of their 
words, remained: imagine a written English im which more than halfthe symbols 
wore amperamil-like consiructiond, So in Middle Persian cee wrote Iki? and 
niriay out read mopu, “bread” (moder Pers, ain, Anm. apanait), amd Jah, “king. 
The oft¢heard suggestion thal Agabio soript emenged victories in [ram because 
Pakiavi waa difficult makes litte sense: The Latin alphabet of English has not 
repleced (Chinese of Japanese Kanji. The decisive factor in the [ranian case was 
more Likely the coctrem violence of the Arab conquest and the rothless totaliry of 
the imposition of Istamic rule. 
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even after the Muslim conquest in the seventh century, when it was used 
fo transcribe some Pahlavi books (this is ihe so-called Pacer}, [i still did 
not become popular, There is no evidence to suggest that the Sasaniang, 
Who used heterogruphy, intended to restrict literacy to a priestly caste, ag 
has zometioues been suggested; thal suggestion ceema te be a corollary of 
the twin fictions that Sasanian society was petest-ridden and that the Wus- 
lim Arab invasion waa somehow liberating or culturally stimulating, Bua 
the Pallavi papyri from Egypt and elsewhere were scrawled by soldiers, 
merchants and administrators, and, except for the latter, few are likely to 
have been Magi. The Arsacid Parthinns bad used such a heterographie sya- 
tem, fn; and unless the labeling of wine jars in one's cave wos on esoferic 
priestly code, or only cevtified Magi could write graffiti, the wide asage of 
that script, beyond zacerdotal confines, is also plain. The Sogslions had mo 
centralized government, never mind a centralised priestly caste: Buddhists, 
Zoroastrinns and others used an old heteropraphic fon of writing like that 
of Pahlavi or Parthian, whilst Christians and Manichaecans employed the 
Estrungela Syriac and Manichocan alphabets, And Iramophone Jews used 
Hebrew script. 

One must observe, however, that the alphabet of Magtec' was so lactd and 
easily learnt as to become current, widely and instantaneously, across the 
social and economic boundaries of Armenian society in the fifth century: 
Soldiers sonbbled tt on papyri, pilgrims sorafched it on rocks. [t immedi- 
ately evolved cursive formes, It became permanently inseparable from the 
essential components of Armenian identity: Armenian was never again to 
be written otherwise, and even Armenians who spoke allen tongues used 
their own script to wrote them, The overall effect waa at least as galvaniz- 
ing and dramatic as the outeome of the maga IMeracy campaigns of modem. 
revolutionary socbeties. 

Avs for the inventors, subsequent to Matioe’, of alphabets for languages em- 
ployed by Christians, none enjoyed quite the same cxalied, legendary repu- 
jation with which Armenian tradition swiltly endowed him. Not only did 
Bishop Wulfila, or Sts. Cyril and Methodius, never found or guide achonls 
to rival the seope of the Ampcnian Golden Age (estedark but, useful as 
their Gothic and Slavenic creations were, their receptors also did not fice 
the existentinl crises that confronted the Armenians, for whom the alphabet 
anal its rapid employment meant national and religious salvation, Madtoc* 
is not just unusual; he is very prominent and comes at a critical time. 

If Maatec* did not create ihe Georgian and Alwan (“Caucasian Albanian’) 
alphabets himself, as Koriwn claims he did, then unknown clerics of thase 
nations simply imitated his model = so closely similar are their systema — 
and did so almost at once, The shape of the Georgian letters was gradually 
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changed from forms closely resembling Anmenion to a more rounded, cur- 
sive style that does not require thick verticals — possibly an accommoda- 
tion to the styles of writing used by Muslims. The script of the Coucasion 
Albanians fell into disuse, and no manuscript in it was known until the 
fortuitous discavery a decade ago of a palimpsest in the library of St, Cath- 
etine's monastery in Sinai. These seripts devised for (or by) Anmenia'’s 
closest Transcaucasian neighbors were mot (he only ames; as need above, 
a folly alphabetic script was invented around the same time in Iran for 
Avestan. Several striking features of the latter — the doubling of ute make 
ihe ¥, and the addition of a subseribed hook to leagihen a vowel — were 
mat likely copied from Madtoc''s system, where, for ecample, two Aber 
(w) make a wer (¥), boo rer form a fa (the trilled cr), and a line added to wef" 
fe} gives us the long 2." Magtoc''s innovation was so ingeniously useful 
that it immediately affected every nation, large and amall, on Annenin’s 
borders, to the north, enst and sceth. 

Where, then, are we to geek the inspiration for Moagtoc''s invention? Fol- 
lowers of ancient dogmas disliked innovation; and the only thing worse 
than doing something new wos following an evil precedent. So if Matec" 
was fo some degree inspired by the founder of the Manichacan religion, a 
creed feared ancl detested by Christians and Zoroastrinns alike as a pecu- 
Hiarly insidious heresy, we can scarcely expect Koriwn or anyboly else to 
mention such an inconvenient influence,” A century before Matos’, the 


181 This ia net to aay that each en approach veer anique io Armonia, cnt thet the: 
Ament case ls most proximate to Western Eran. In india, both the Brakes and 
Wharcathi scripts, which are also of Semitle origia, attach short harizcetal bara tn 
vowels for the parpose of lengihening. 

132 The Manéchacans offered a Docetist Christology together with a Cinostio formule 
tion of cosmodogy that neatly teverted the exsence of Zocvastrian doctrine: Mani 
preached mcf that a good Glod was the awlhor of a valid, though defiled, Creation, 
fiewhieh anal for the aake af vehich wears mantially to atrigele against wickedness, 
‘hut that the Createe was a deceatful deayon; hiz cosmos, an intrinsically evil patean; 
aed man's sole pecsibte spiritual masterpiece, escape by nstana of the acqulsl- 
tion and use of esoteric knowledge = pnosis. This knowledge is esoteric precisely 
because itis inthe iaterest of the Domiurgo that wo swallow the lies of the The 
rah, Bible, Avesta, and so on, and abide as fattened viclions of his paragitiom anil 
predation, Thhi scet af caamelagy is appealing to men embittered by resentment 
end fascinated by conspiracy theoey, never an unusual mux, especially in the Meer 
Bast. So the teachers of the life-affirming, canonical faiths had their hands fall 
coping with Manichaeism. The word then came to be applied indiscriminasely in 
Christendom to any sort of beretical doctrine; and the same thing happened in Iran 
and later in the Dar al-[slam, where Arabic avfiy, from Pahlavi zee ‘{nis-) 
inferpeeter’, io., Manichecan, becomes the brand of every fataliel and freethinker. 
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religious visionary Mani bad adapted the Aramaic alphabet to the purpose 
of writing Persian phonetically, adding boih vowels and new consonants 10 
the twenty-two bare bones of the old seript. He did this specifically in order 
to propagate his new revelations — enigelyonig, as they were termed in 
Kiddle Persian — through books, He was a masterfil politician ond a skilled 
orator. He was also a famous painter in his own night and recognized the ef- 
ficacy of the illuminated manuscript (his great didactic pointing called the 
ondatang, remembered as the arfang in classical Persian litensture, is bost, 
though a written commentary on it survives), Monichnean iconography in 
Various medi, inching codices and scooils, ts very rich.! 

The Manichoeans, like their Christian rivals, were also most attentive to 
the advantages the relatively new form of the codex offered over the more 
cumbersome scroll. Mani addressed two epistles to the Armenians; and 
other evidence, such as the Manichacan recasting of an Apostolic legend 
whose locus is a Christinnived Armenia, suggests that his maverent had 
considerable impact there, In the legend, the Christian nilers convert to 
Manichaeiem, backslide of Paster, but are reboreed to the Mantehacan 
fold, thanks te the mintstrations of one of Manis Apostles. In a world 
accustomed ta Christian evangelistia vigor, such vacillations may seem 
strange: bat we lovew from document discovered fi Reypd that it was not 
unusual in the fourth century for members of a single family to convert 
from Manlchacism to Christianity and back again, St. Auguatine jast did 
it one way. 

Mani's scripa is written riglt to left and cursively, with most letters joined — 
much like later Arabic and Persian-in-Arabic, The horizontals are thick; the 
verticals, thin. Matioc’, though helped in the actual shaping of the letters 
by a scribe named Ruphanca, combined artistic and political craftaman- 
slip in much the same proportions as his beresiarch precursor, For Mani's 
writing system has an “Oriental’ feel calculated to please proselytes in the 


Since | am aboud to propose that aspects of grammar ancl cosmology in the Sefer 
Tetrira, and, im parallel, in Mattoc''s work and its interpretation by the scientist 
Arania of Birwk, are exotic in the Near East but commonplace in India, & may be 
apposite to mye a Manichacan yeoior, aenong other Cine recalls St. Bphrem, 
Contra hoeeses, 3:7: weodlet esd, fd, de dese Efe, ‘Amd it has ats 
fined domination through Mani, again — the Lie, Grom [redia’. 

139 Aa] have argued elsewhere i" Sotenology on the Silk Road," lechice atthe Univer- 
sity of Teronta, 7 October 2005), a finerary bat-relinf fbom the tomb ofa Sogn 
whe passed away in China in the sixth century i also likely to bo Manichsean, | 
believe lt depicts the tragic predicament of the soul immediately after death, ag 
desenbed in the funerary hye eyeles digend rouse ened Hupddtageada, 
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East; in the West, the Apostle’s teachings were transmitted in Latin, Greek, 
amd Coptic anyway. Mingo", though, was concemed to re-orient Armenia 
westward in every way, 80 his betters are written left to right and are mot 
connected. ‘The verticals ane thick; the horizontals, thin, just like in the 
Greek and Latin scripts, Where Magtoc* used the Aramaic letters pod, aw 
and fret to make i (i, w (hhen) and x (Ge), he attached cach to the right 
side of a thick vertical bar, Thos, Armenian manascnipts have the book arel 
feel of Wester Christian ones, and the gracefully spaced, rounded letters 
of Armenian epigraphy remind one of the finest Greek and Roman official 
inscriptions, 

Predictably, the biography of Watioc* has nothing to say about any Man- 
ichacan procodenta: but Mani himelf wrote mainly in Aramale, and that 
language, eapecially its Syrise dialect, was well known in Armenia and 
had long been employed in inscriptions. Some of thems might have been. 
heberographics at the very least, Armeno-lranian manmes like Artaxiaa and 
Zariadres were transcribed in them™ In the Middle Ages and later, one 
finds examples of Anmenian written in Syriac script." 

The enigmatic ‘Danilian’ letters MaStec examined, and rejected as innd- 
equate, were probobly some form of 22-letter Aramaic, The comment of 
Korown that they “happened to be from other literatures, buried andl resir- 
rected’ (yayfec* dernt cane’ Maleate” mv rari ‘ealk" dipec an), evokes 
the image of an Artoxiad boundary stone dug up with its Anmanic inserip= 
tion, comlaining, perhaps, a transcribed Armenian royal name, Did the find- 
ers of such an object then attempt io write Armenian using the characters 
inseribed upon it? It would seem that this might have been the case. One 
recalls that the writing style of Hebrew in the learned community of Egypt 
wae affected by the scribal style of the few Dead Sea scrolls discovered 
around the tenih eantury. If these hae the prestige of sacred tess, ihe 
boundary-markers, if sweh the scurces of the Danielian script were, might 
have reminded Armenians of ihe legendary archives of the seheas-temples 
of Artawias U amd his sueceasors. At any rate, the late Artahes Mai*evoayan, 
in his restoration of the comect order of the text of Koriwn's biography, 
estnblished that MaStoc" himself, with his expert cye, did mot experiment 
with the Danielian script for long, but abandoned it almost immesiintely, 


IM See Russell, Zomariauin in drei (above, note 102), Chap, 3, 

155 See JR. Rossel, On Acmeno-Tronian Interaction in the Medieval Period’, im BL 
Gyeelen (edl), Au correfonr des religious Jddlonges afferts o Phiigpe Gipwos 
(Res Orientaloes, 7), Louvers Pesters, 194, pp. 25-238, reprinted in Als, p. $94, 
note 1; and idem, “The Epi: of the Pearl" (abows, note 7), p. 1300 and mote 67, 

186 Kowhwn, Hark" Mdieties i, od. Manuk Abehran, Erevan [M41 § 6, L3. 
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The Manichacan script, however, could have influenced the Armenian re- 
searcher, Notably, Mani adopted the Coptic letter dfandja to represent the 
sound, which Aramaic tioes not have, and Madtoc'’s letter ¢ is the same, 
To the best of cur knowledge, the first sentence written in Armenian. was 
Prov, 1:1, anc 2 wns the first letter of its first word, donad’el, 

Another figure who comes to mind when one considers the life of Magtoct 
be (hat saint of aectent scientists and magicians, the great Pythagoras, the 
esscntial features of whose Pita conve as cloge as the carcer of a pagan can 
to the life of a Christian boly man. He wandered and studied in foreign 
lands for twenty years, and then lived for some time in a cave, in prayerful 
matitation. After these peregrinations, Pythagoras founded a school at Cro- 
ton under the patronage of Milo, the becal ruler, where he and his disciples 
studied the mysteries of mathematics, harmonics and speech, Substitute 
Syria and Byzaniium for Egypt and Babylon; and Viaminpuh for Mile — 
but save the cave, the disciples and the miraculous insights. There will 
presently be more to say of Pyihagoraa. 

So if Maftoc" did have technical and literary precursors in the contempo- 
rory Near Bast and the classical tradition, they were rather inconvenient 
to the aims of Christian hagiography. For all practical purposes he was 
an innovator, for whom no precise precedent might be found in bibli- 
cal and Christian tradition, He combined the characteristics of the in- 
tense, driven holy man, the visionary, with those of ihe inspired, creative 
intellectual, the linguistic scientist. It is an odd combination, but there 
is @ telling though distant parallel in Silas John, the nineteenth-century 
Apache shaman who saw hieroglyphs in a dream and copied them down 
upon waking, inorder to write down hymns of spiritual power to help his 
beleaguered nation. In the ens and region of Madtoc’, ihe closest one can 
eome boa model that combines mystic and scleatiet, within the momohe- 
istic religions, is that of the prote-kabbalistice mystic in Judaism. Indeed, 
one recent scholar has used the model of Siberian and Native Anverican 
shamnnisn to reconsiniet the character, activities and paychology of the 
practitioners of ascent to the Hebhalot, the divine Palaces, and descent to 
the Merkove, the divine Chariot." The linguistic theories of these prac- 


137 See James Ht. Davila, Deseeneers to thee Cluariet: fie People Reve the Mekinr 
jot Literate (Sapplementa to the Journ for te Sheedy of dudatae, Ta), Leider: 
Bill, 2001. 1 am indebted for this reference to. Prof, Maria Sublelny of the Uni= 
versity of Toronto. Sho proposes io decive sArabic Safi from Hobrew bros, ‘seer 
of a wision’, and to explain the vexalious tenm perida, ‘descent’, by analogy to 
mn Arabic term For the singing of a litany. Thess beillianl bypotheaes, whelher or 
not they are succeplible of conclusive poool, underscore the importance and the 
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titioners are of particular interest when one secks to set Mattoc’ in an 
inteHlectzal context, They, in turn, hove affinities outside the boundaries 
of Judaism ond Christianity with various sorts of magicians, especially 
those who display Gnostic characteristics; and, farther afield, with the 
linguistic and mathematical thinkers of Greece and even of Hindu and 
Birddhist India. 


Letters, Sefiret and the Sefer Yetsira 


The proto-kabbalisic Sefer bersira, the “Book of Creation’ (henceforth: 
oY}, datable perhaps to the third century CH at the earliest, the sixth af 
ihe latest,'™ is an extremely concise work. On the basis of the doctrine 
that God erented the world in ten uberaneces (Mishna Aver S:1; cf BT Aa- 
gige \2n) —an iden probably Pythagorean in its ultimate origin, reflected 
in Gnostic thought of the second century * — SF presents ten sefira? that 
define the universe. The word sefira (pl. zefira’) appears im this form: in 
the Hebrew Llanguaye for the first time in SF, but its root clearly is sr, 
from which are formed ihe verbs sqfar, “count, mumber’, and siper, ‘re- 
count, relate’, A pamalle] to the semantic connection between the two may 


prominent visibility of early Jewish nvysticion and esoteric leaning te the adhee- 
ents of other religions in the Late Antiqae Near Fast. The Jewish theoreticians of 
divine language and related matters did not operale in isolation: ax we shall seo 
presenily, then wens very close Amenian parallels, though if is hander fo may at 
this gage whether the laner also benefited from intersction and cultural contact, 

158 Pore Steven M4, Wasserstrom, “Farther Thoughts on the Origing of Sefer Fietniral’, 
dleph: Nistortea! Muufies in Seienge ane! Judai, 2 2002), pp, 201-221, whe 
argues for a datheg io the Dalambe period os the prownels that the book werald have 
been enomalous i the intellectual context of the (post-)Secomd Temple period, 
while the approach of SF to numerology ac a key to langeage is familiar to esoteric 
Mustim thinkers och as ibe whove-mentioned Brethren of Parity (eee ebove, not 
13), But sech theaghe has Pythagorean and Platonic sources for the Mediterranean 
egies that long predate Islam, There are books that ere written long before thelr 
time, disappear from camency and are ‘barbed and resurrected’, if you will, when 
tho meod for them arises ani! the new rolipiows:, scientific or meathetic context is 
fight, (herwine what ate we te do, postdate Herenam Melville's Mioky Dick by a 
century, since hlneostemporarcies emakl pot and did not appreciate hiacpic, a1 Perot, 
Francis 0. Matihiessen was to do losg after the writer's demth? Must one farther 
conchads that all tests are instep with their age, and there are none that are anoma- 
lout, audacious, unique? 

159 Of. the Gnostic ten feged; Hppolytes cites ome Gmoctic bo the effect that the Son 
of Man i¢ both a micmad (literally, dhe title of an iota, io., a Hebrew poo!—a point) 
and adecad: eee Moshe Idel, Aidbalal: Mer Perspectives, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Presa, 1988, pp. 113-114, 
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be discermed in the mention by Movels Khorenac'iof Arm, (nelewc" ergk", 
the ‘songs of (re}oountings"— most likely historical narmitives — of the pre- 
Christian bards, the wumwerk", The word zefire might have been coined 
because it sounded similar to Greek sphaiea, ‘sphere, or elec the fortu- 
itons correspondence was swiltly noted (and, since the ancients were mare 
crafismen of the word than systematic philologists in any modem sense, 
the comespondence might have been welcomed as serendipitous even if it 
was regarded as fortuitons), For the ancients, whose sense of etymology 
welcomed the hide-andaeek gare of poetics and punning, such a similar- 
ity of sound could indicate deeper resonances, 

Let us examine the character of the sefirat and the qualities and symbal- 
iam of the spheire. The word seffieet in 3) la always acoompanied by the 


160 Gershom Schodem motes thet Moritz Steizechneider, in Mothemottk bel stem tnten, 
argued long aga ‘that the original term [refira] sequired its specific kabbalietic 
Breaning az a result of similarity to the Creek word Lipleaira]". The inalzte thas haa 
not been bere out, though, and aryues that the new term, In place of the expected 
mnigpar, “naenber', indicaies nat ordinary numbers beat pectaphysicall principles 
(Origius of the Kinbbalot, Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1947, pp. 
26-27). 1 is likely that Gk. spienina is unrelated to Heb. sefira. It probably derives 
from. Prete-Indo-Hiropean “apfTyler-, “hasten; of Av. (fanned, “havens” (Pe- 
kormy, Imdagermanicher Rininlegirches Wirierbwer, |p. 92). in Oder 6:10, 
the apfmnra is ow ball to ploy with (peteeia); the Pythagoreans end Anaximander, 
followed by Plato (who fit proposes a spherical carth in Phard, 97D}, lend the 
ball a cosmological seriousness. Gut the acoplion of a playing: ball is iteelf interest- 
ing. Consider the famous fragment of the pre-Socratic philosopher Herakdciins of 
Ephesus: dion ports enti, poiren, presrwou: paidor he bonilele, ‘The apon ie a child 
playing with kneckbebones: the kingdom ie ola child" (MCTV, D, 82, ML 93, ape! 
Hippobptus, Reyawaro (9.4), The editor, Charles H. Kahn, understands the mon 
to be the period of vitality orafa hurean life, in which living aed dying, youth and 
age, and sleeping and walking wll follow rules of trasaposition in a kind of bord 
game played with dice (Kahn, The int ae! The? of Menoclitus, Cambrides, 
LK: Cambridge University Press, 1979, p. 223). This ingesiout explanation of 
the hermetically enigmatic fiagnent pechape fails adequately to take account off 
the Lightness of this cosmodogical ides ‘The whole iingdom, ofall time, is literally 
chik’s play. Hindu cosmology regards this entiee universe ond epoch as tho pame 
(ila) of Tema; the vast epic Jdahobhoretia, which chronicks a total war eoding 
te the end aff a world, beging with a game of dice. One may sen in Heralcledins' 
dicbam, then, not fost the ides ofa game played with rales, but aden the senae that |t 
is just a game, that the veil of illusion showld not be taken to be all thet serious = or 
even real. The sphere as the perfect form is also the type and prototype of others, 
- it woakd seco. Grigorii Perelman, the Russian fewish mathematician who recenily 
ueived Poimcant’s comjectore, puts i thus: ai! réiioeenapa peveriinon'y cben- 
fe polbhecka we pfu, ford worlne rosprovit’ vo sferu, “Df a theee-dimensional 
surfaen be ineome reepect eimiler toa spher, then it can be resolved into a sphere’. 
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qualifier beflima, which should signify “closed" of ‘limited" (hus Sa'adya 
Ga"on, in the tenth century, renders these two words as a ‘ed anil imel- 
ara, “noobers with a limit’), though it has also been understood very often 
by way of etvfeluirehe Faliehwolene as bell ma, “without anything’, 
ic, void, spaceless (like a geometrical point). Scholem suggests that 
the qualifier is a translation of on unidentified Greck term, perhaps horas, 
‘limit’. In Valentinian Gnosticism, the foros bears the important mysti- 
cal name LAO, 2 Greek vooalization of the Tetragrammaton, God's aopro- 
nounceable name in Hebrew, YVHWHL Horos‘Tao is the force that drives 
Sophia-Akhamoth away from the Pleroma — the trie Heaven — when. she 
pursues Christ. Akhamoth is a Greek rendering of the plural of Hebrew 
bokhine, ‘wisdom', tranclating Greek sophia. The ten sefieat have nares, 
and Aoliwes it the name of the second, which is closest to the first divine 
sofira, Keter, ‘the Crown', in the Tree of Life of deweloped Lurianic Kab- 
lbalah. That is, the Aeros ia the active being that acta a3 a definitive limit 
Heaven, of, in Pythagorean arithmetical terms, the barrier between the first 
nine mumbert and the divine tenth; it could aleo be visualized as the point 
at Which the sphere of perfection bowels the leer peometry of ihe wold. 
This coamelegical scheme echoes some of the doctrines of Plato and cor- 
ries over into mediacval coamology: At the centre of the coames is the 
habitable world of the four clements, 

Scholem understands the sefirer, these limited, mathematical quanta of the 
divine qualities at work in Creation, as ‘living numerical beings’, On the 
style of SY, he offers this summation; “The swibor finds conerete and appro- 
priate designations for notions thai, antil then, Hebrew did mot know how 
to render in adequate terms’. The book, in his view, is a work of Jewish 
Cnosticism.'” The soften in SY represent the ten ‘directions’ of the uni- 
verse, the spatial “infinities’ of up, down, Soulh, North, East and West, as 
well as the temporal directions of beginning and end and. the moral ones of 
good and evil. The ten senor are presented together with the 22 findamen- 
tal letters, which are divided into three primary (yesod) ones, seven double 
ones (hefintor) and twelve simple ones (pesiuter: ‘God engraved 32 ways 
of worlrous wisdom: He created His world in three books: aff, afr ancl xf". 
Sa‘adya iverprcted the latter as Aha, a ‘ad and nung: writing, numbers ane 
speech. As we noted abowe, Madtec" also consimacted the letters of his new 


lel A, Peter Hayman, in Sefer Jerva: Felton, Translation, avd Text(ritieal Cow- 
fieatary (Texts and Stadies in Ancieet Jodaiam, |4), Thbinges: Mohr Slebeck, 
20M, translates Aneiiemr om pp. 4 an “besite'. 

162 Scholem, Origies of the Kabbalah (above, note 160), pp. 28, 32~33. 
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script systematically, with a category of perceived phonetic doubles repre- 
sented prophically as well: the letter v (ver) is composed of two w's (nen), 
y Ge) can be seen as teo 1's (ier), and or (fa) is made of two joined r's, 
The second halfof SY explains the origins of language. The roots of words 
are (he 231 posible two-letter combinations of the 22 letters in the He- 
brew alphabet, arbitrarily generated by the symmetrical motions of two 
wheels, At the conchision of these revelations, Abraham, to whom they 
were vWeuchsafed, understands the secrets, and when he reaches that swh- 
lime degree of comprehension, God embraces and lowes him. As Prof, Jo- 
seph Dan argues in his brilliant summation, the author of S¥ presents his 
theses with no attempt at revelatory, pscuwdepigriphic or even hermeneutic 
foundation in pre-existing tradition. The original text of the book, insofar 
na it can confidently be established, contains no mention of Israel, or of 
ritual, prayer or sacrifices; no religious ethics, messianism or redemption; 
nnd it refers to no change or purpose in Creation. No human or communica. 
tive purpose is essentiol to the view of language in ST. Binary divergences, 
like the human sexeol divergence of male and female and even that of pood 
and evil, are merely -the result of o pre-existing structure of duality: a 
cosmic binary system! 

Dan's apophatio catalogue is chilling, if one is predisposed to view SY as 
@ traditionally religious Jewish book, Ii describes an amoral, mechanistic 
cosmos, Were tt pol, indeed, for its assertion of God's existence as prime 
mover, it would be a nihillstic composition. Abraham appears without any 
of the spiritual virtues of the heart, the self-sacrifice, obediance, piety and 
faith that animate his biblical persona; all that matters to God is the Pa- 
‘trianch’s intellect. This is mot the God whom the biographer of Master’ 
hails as mordarér, millaniindipes, but the God of Spinoea, whose definition 
Tiles out lave of mankind. However, if one views SF ag a scientific tres- 
tise contnining some religious aspects, the omissions are less disturbing, 
and the book looks more like on exposition of the ideas of mena ond 
yervre adapted to Jewish use, with some of the grammatical methods of 


163 Jeseph Dan, “The Langeage of Creation ase! its Geasmer', in Christof Elsas et 
al. (eds.), Tradition und Theeslatiow Festeckrit fr Carsten Colne saw 65, Ge- 
burterag, reprinted in Joseph Dan, fewioh Jdpatictm, |: Late Auriqnéty, Nosthwale, 
NJ-Becusalem: Aronson, 1998, pp. 142—[50, Hayman, in Sefer Fesine (above, note 
161). pp. 4-35, echoes this characlonation: Im the earliest, and briefest, recen- 
son of S17, the member 12 allhdes to the Zodiac, not to the Twolve Tribes of Lerael; 
and the mention of men and women has to do with humans (mefest), cot apecifi- 
cally with Jews. Later recensions contain pious interpolations that bring ST into 
the rubbings, ethnocentric maknrtecars, 
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the Sanskrit grommarian Panini added. These eoncepls in Indian thought 
ore all related to religion, bul can be explicaied without reference to ft— as 
SCHChCe, OF EAgIC, 

ST seems to have been intended from the start to be put to magical use: 
Acoonding to the Talmud, Rabbis Hanina and Oshaya studied the “/rafek- 
fot [customary lews) eonceming Creation’ ond by means of these crested 
a coll, which they ate.' The dual combinations of letters comespond to, 
describe and have power over the various dual organs of the human boxly 
(hands, feet, eyes, ears, nostrils, buttocks, testicles, lungs, ventricles, etc.), 
even ag the Aodiacal signs and hours have power over tines and destinies, 
They can therefore be manipalated to good or evil ends, 

There are palpable Indian affinities. ‘The use of sound in SY mist remind 
one of the practical exploitation of aiamira, Prof, Shlomo Piet suggests 
that there were originally aeven sefire!, andl that the system was modified 
te ten hy the introduction of Indian mathematical ideas: and le determines 
the classification of the letters in AY to be Tedian ae well.” The suonber 
ten, infer afia, is moat significant in the kabbalistic context, where ihe first 
of the ten refiner ie divine and qualitatively different from the others, and 
it thas closest to the Pyihagorean echome of the tetrates, where the tenth 
number of the decad, completing the triangle described by the array of the 
ten.o3 points, conmesponds to divinity. Moshe Mel compares the techniques 
of visualization of colors, circles ancl letters employed by later kabbalists in 
contemplation of the sefiret to ibe Hindu and Puddhist theory and practice 
of anand (eirele") 4 

I would add another consideration from the Indian context to the cosmolo- 
ey ofS) Mahayana Buddhiom, the kind in currency bn Tran, northern India 
and Central Asia down to the tenth century, postulates a cosmos in which 


1& Scholem, Grip of te Kobbaiok (obowe, note 10}, p. M1, ching PT Sanhedrin 
65b and 67h. Preeamably tho call materialized already cooked, simco kindling a 
fire oe the Sabhath, when these meetings are mld io have taken place, is foebbd- 
den. This would place the legend in the category of £1. Gregory of Narek's magi« 
om) roast pigeons, ond sinvilar mirackes: worked by Jenos and Mohammed; see my 
Introduction to Origor Narckate'i, Jvfoteon ofbergut ‘ran (above, node 89), po xl 
and note 45, Jewish tradition prohibits the teaching of certain bogies, including the 
Work of Creation (ava ‘mnt beresiny), to cable youths, best chey (ll into ceoteri- 
clans ond heresy, 

143) Shlomo Pines, ‘Points of Similagity between the Doctrine of the Yefinor in the Sefer 
Tepira and a Text of the Pseudo-(leoentine Homilies’, Proceedings of fhe fnracl 
dcodemy of Sciences ond Miomanities, VEU, Recusalem: The Israel Academy of 
Sciences and [bomamities, 1969, pp. 63-142. 

lft Idel, Kebhoied (boro, nolo 15%), pp. 10%-Lie. 
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good and evil may be seen as binary dimensions along with the others of 
the cosmos, since the heavens and hells above the axial cosmic mountain, 
Mt. Meru, and bebow this workd, which is defined as the clime of Jam- 
badvipa, are simply the vertical expression of ihe resulis of actions in the 
entire world of contingent being, generated by the acts resulting from the 
conscinieness of senticnt beings. However, neither heaven nor bell, neither 
the bliss of o god nor the anger of a demon, has any more penmanence or 
realily than any ofber phenomenon: All are relative, even illusory, and with 
enlightenment they are extinguished in the oneness of reality, which is per- 
mapent and undivided Buddha-nature and enlightenment. Good anid evil, if 
one uderstands them in this context, are not the transcendent, inrecencil- 
able elements of the “oroastrian coamology, of even the two great moral 
categories whose creation Detitero-Isaiah attnbutes, perhaps in response to 
the dualist Magi, to the sole and transcendent Geil, They are just directions 
On a oMmnpast io a temporary heaven or hell, different genders of coamic 
speech. Gender is no leas arbitrary and relative,” 

What appears uncanny against thee backovound of Judaism becomes phibo- 
sonically obvious and commonplace in the context of Indian thought — in 
this case, Buddhism. When one considers the capacity of the yopic practic: 
of fiekt, ‘devotionnl worship’, and adwrifa, ‘non-duanlity’, to meutralize 


the moral dilemmas of Acuna in the Siageved Gita, hen the ideas of SF 


are cognate to Indian religion more generally. There is nothing particularly 
Unusual about the presence of Indian ihought in a work of Late Antiquity 
from the Eastern Mediterrmmnean basin, though the persistent efforts of the 
Rabbis to make a fence (seyeg) around the Torah perhaps insulated Jews 
more than ofhers from such intellectual interchange. That, perhaps, is why 
SY seems so isolated uncl alien a book,” 


167 Inthe Fiwalckintiniededadar, « Mahayana text very popular aoross Asia, from 
China ond Tibet to Sogd, a disciple of the Budde who had been attached to his 
masculinity a thoagh it went an achial identity is mireculonsly tnaformed into a 
woman, 

168 One veotor of transenission into Jedaism ims the Second Temple period and later 
might have been esoteric sociation movements. Justin Taylor suggests that Jews in 
Alcmndina might have adopied aspects of Pythagoreaniam and incorporated thes 
Inte thelr own mowentients in the Land of Leeel proper; ee idem, Pythaporeaus 
ad Enenes, Stetina Panis (Collection de la Revue oer Enter tutes, 32), 
Paris-Louvain: Peeters, 2004, p. 106, As Alexandrian Fewish phileoopher, Aristo 
bulus, who probably flourished in the reign of Piokeryy VI Piilomveter (1 60=145 
BCE), views Moses as having bees followed by Pythagoras, Socestes ond Plain 
in their contemplation of the amangement of the universe, and clainns that Py= 
thageras ‘transferred many of oar [i.o., the Jews") doctrines amd integrated them 
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Cosunc Spex 


We have noted the symbolic importance and special properties of aphere 
(abana, “seftral) ond circle in tbe cosmic esotericism of ancient philoso 
phizing about language. The circle, of course, is the two-dimensional figure 
from which a sphere is generated in three dimensions. Let ws consider the 
ancbent traditions comeing spheres, iheir transmission and their specific 
relevance to the theory of language. The sphere belongs to the realm of 
Sid) geometry, hence mathematics: and, as Richard Feyoman sald, “The 
glory of mathematica is that we do not have to say whal we are talking 
about"."" An off-reproduced painting of antiquity portrays the Seven Sages 
sitting in rapt contemplation of a sphere. They are not equipped with cap- 
tions to tell us what they might have been talking about; but maybe they 
did mot need to say anything, because they shared a tacit understanding 
about the object of their musing. Ouronia herself, Muse of epistemology 
and wisdom, is shown in the House of the Vettii of Pompeii pointing to 1 
sphere!” Why? What is so interesting abst it? What are they not talking 
about as they molbematicine? 

Plutarch has. one of the Seven Sages, Tholes of Miletus, answer nine pics 
ticwns that spell it out: 


Ti preabyiaton’) Theos. Ti megiston? Topos. Th kallistion? Kosmos. Ti 
sophotaion? Khrone. Ti koinotaton? Elpia. Ti ophelinvetaton? Arete. 
Ti blakerotaien? Fakta. Ti iskburetaien? Ananke. Ti rhaston? To kata 
physin. (Septem sapien canvivinad 9153¢) 


into his own system of belicfs'; see idem, Preep. Evawg. 13.2.1, 4, cited by Da- 
vel Dawson, Alegorical Readers oad Ciiturd! Revision dy Ancient Aleconiria, 
Berkeley: University of California Press, (992, p. 79. The Renaissance humanist 
Pleo della Miremdole, o student of exciere doctrines, saw tt the other way mrcand, 
Referring io the Kabbalah, lhe declared: ‘Is those matters thal regard philosophy, 
you may really hear [*ythagocas ...'; in 3... Heninger, Je, Te Commograpinel! 
Glass; Renoissonce Designs of the Univente, San Manmo, CA: The Huntington 
Library, 1977, p. 90, Hither way, Pythapore and ST and the subpequent Kabbalah 
are iniellectaally kindred, and aspects of the Hebrew and Hellenle philosophies of 
antiquity were considered to be related. 

169 Quoted by Gregory Benford, “Effing the Ineffuble', in GF. Slusser and ES, Rab- 
kin (eds), diene: The Amtivapology of Science Fletion, Carbondale, IL: Southern 
Illinois University Press, DFE, p. 19. 

170) The Philosopher Monae, Rome, Villa Albani; Urania, Pompei, Casa ded Vetili, 
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What is oldest? God. Wheat is greatest? Space. What is most beautiful? 
Onder. What is wisest? Time. What is most common? Hope, What is 
most useful? Wirtus.! What is worst? Evil. What is most powerful? 
Necessity. What is easiest? That which is sccording to nature. 


Diogenes Loertius adds: 


Ti hedision? To epitynkhanein. Ti to theion? To mete arkhen mete te- 
leuten. (Thales 35) 


What is sweebest? Good fortune. What @ the divine? Thai which haa 
ncither beginning mor enc" 


‘This series of superlative maxims is cosmological, proceeding from the 
One God of Xenophanes and the basic cooriinates of space through wis- 
dom and intellection te necessity and nature. It resembles the cmumeration 
of the sefire, It also suits the contemplation of ihe perfect, divine figure, 
ihe spate Otto Brendel has argued that cach question can be anawered 
with one or another characterization of the ephere. The sphere, for instance, 
is the most beautiful (halistor) of figures, the point at which doses in the 
senses of “world' and of ‘omament’ coincide.’ Aristotle (De cacko 256 
b 11) praises the sphere as ‘the primary shape in nature" = a fonmulation 
important, inter alia, to speculations about origins, about Creation, Beauty 
is truth, trath beauty — and both are definable as a perfect, perfectly sym- 
metrical mathemmical entity, 


71 Gk, diaemes can meen both ‘order, adommvent’ and ‘universe’; the yond anetr, ong- 
nate io Skt. pla, AV. ate, Anm. aol, andar, le. it cleseby different from ‘oeder" by 
ihe Creek waclerstanding, though excellence in the performace ofa craft, or moral 
excellence, could mea be checdic, The semantic divecetion of the word is towards 
Tighteousness, eocellence of moral charnecter, os is, | think, the cose with Avestan 
ada. Recent inenalations of afm as ‘order", or of the possessive advan {ef Pth, 
anid, below, mete 174) aa ‘orderly’ of Sapholder of ender", avoid the pcrall wt 
tributes of troth aed righiesusness at the heart of the Zoroastrian’ own percepliogs 
of blersed ofovons vs. acoursed deagreards (followers of the Lie"). [aot the history 
of German feciem in tho teeenticth contury shows that order and evil are very 
eqmpatibbe indeed, These renderings gem not to take adequately into accound thet 
Pencasiriaciinh dea nelietov, 

172 See Otto J. Bremdel, The Sywholien ay the Apere: A Comtriintion to the History 
of Forlier Greet iifosapfe (EPR, 07), Leiden: Baill, 1977, pp. 4, 19 

173 Heninger, in Comograshical Gime (above, note | 64), p, 7, notes that Flutarch al- 
tributed bo Pythaggeras the wee of the word keener s8 fer “bo expen tbe beanty 
and the orderliness of the created yorld". 
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We have noted the presence of Manichaeans in Ammeniaal the time of Mastoc* 
and the likelihood ofa Manichaean precedent for his activity. It seems to me 
possible that the cosmological list of this famous conmversetion about spheres, 
anutenis anitandis, wee taken up and reconfigured by ihe Manichacans, who, 
however, made explicit the link to that powerful hypostasis of cosmic perfec- 
tion, the sphere, while tuming the colloquy into a vindication of the spiritual 
preeminence of their own ‘Apostle of Light’, whom they regarded as the 
successor bo Farathuetra, the Buddha and Jers Christ — let alone the Seven 
Sages, mere mortals. In 241-242 CE, ata time when his prestige in the new, 
‘burgeoning empire of the Persion dynasty of the Sasanians wns of its zenith, 
Mani visited the Taran Shah, a minor monarch in the castem part of the em- 
pire, and perfonmed the miracle of levitation. During the process, he enabled 
the king of Taran. to witness a colloquy with on antnv, the soul ofa deceased 
righteous man, in which Mani came out the winner of a string of cosmologi- 
cal questions like those of the Seven Sages, though more tendentious and rid- 
dling than the Greek ones, The demonstration proved persuasive: It resulted 
in the conversion of the monarch to Mani's religion. The episode ts recorded 
in Turfan fragment M48 (Parthinn): 


Fre4ieg 6 ardaw pad andarwiz wast, Waixt, Ce burzistar? Ardaw waixt, 
Man ispér.!™ Fregtag wixt, Mas, af im de wuzurgistar; wixt ku Zamig, 


PM Tih. gopr. This can be vocalized either aa Jeng, army" (ef: the frat part off Acren, hoan- 
word upara-pel, “acmiy braier, Le, commander’, from OMe, “godate-, “aerey'), or mi 
iipir, a ken-word fmm Gk. anne. On ccesstons like this, ane wishes the script of 
Mattos" rdher than of Mand had been empdoyed! If the “righteous mam’ is just the 
converted king of Tama, then perhaps he is boasting of his areny. Ef it is 0 spirit, then. 
the word refers to the celestial sphere be inhabits, not toa divine host — populares the 
Sohaeth (Heb. eve ied, Series") ofthe Lord wer amongst Gnostics and magna. 
On the other hand, be could belong: bo a heavenly host of spirits, the frrvalis oof the 
avenia, who are aenilar to the Valkytied of Germanic mythoiagy, The fevashia were 
well ine to many peoples under forcasirias influence: Flanviie drtoeuafrdenit 
fender Avewiin ahownert fhowelendl, ‘spirits of the righteous departed’ (aimoum is 
gem pl of aferon, Westen Iranian artver, of which areier in car tod isthe Perthei- 
an reflex). The fom Jriowd corredponds to Cappadocian Arian, ie,, [arievanan| 
Frovaied, an expresiion vhiies latter part be the aame of the fest month of the Irundi- 
am caleular (Peraan Ferverdia; Armenian Aretie’, gee. pl of “irajr |r. < “averdi-, 
‘rewal), (Cn che Elaenites see P.O, Skjaerva, “The Achaemenids and the Aresta’, in 
WS. Curtis and 8. Stewart (eds), Birth of toe Persion Empire, [, Londen: LB. Teas, 
204, p33 and nolo 6.) Spheres still retain a kind of supernabarel, uncanny aspect 
in Symbolist art (ef. Odilon Redon) and liborature; ooo Wladimic E, Alexandnow, an 
drei Rely: The Major Symbolist Picton, Cansbeidye, MA: Hareand Universty Presa, 
1985, p. 18, on the “nee of the spberical tereor' in Bely's Firat Sqahors, 
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ke harw 18 bard, Mas wit ku, AZ imin de winsurgistur? Ardaw wiixt 
ku "Semin... wit ku of im &e wusurgistar? Wixt ku, Mihr ud Mah. 
Mas &e rofnister’? Wibot hu... Sift, Adyiin Tiriin Sih wibet ku, AZ imin 
harwin t8 wisurgistar ud roshnistar ay, de pod meiht th weal Bait ay. 


The Apostle [Mani] led the righteous one inte the air. He said, ‘What is 
highest?" The righteous man [ie., the departed. spirit) said, “My sphere. 
The Apostle said, “Then, what is ewen greater than that?" He said, ‘Earth, 
for it bears every thing", Then be said, “What is greater than these?" The 
fightewus ane said, ‘Hleaven(?)". ... Ho aid, “Wheat is greater than that?" 
Ho gaid, “The Stn and Moon', “Then what is still more luminous?" He 
said, “The wisdom [of the Buddha)". Thereupon the king of Turan said, 
“Vou are greater and more buminows than all of these, for in Truth you 
are yourself the Auvdha' 


Tn this text, one is to imagine the concentric spheres of the cosmos, aml 
their superlative qualities. 

Except for that of the wisdom (Mh. 2a, ef. Aom. loan-word dir, fea-cav, 
ete.) of the Boddha, the spleres corresporl to those of the mediaeval cos- 
mos: The loweat region is our world, compounded of the four clemenis; 
above it, in concentric, unchanging, crystalline spheres, ane: (1) Moon, (2) 
Mercury, (3) Venus, (4) the Sun, (5) Mars, (6) Jupiter, (7) Satur, (8) the 
Zodiac, (9) the ranks of the Angels, and (10) God. All of these, as they 
move, make a celestial music, to which, as Anthony Graflon memombly 
put it, the sublunar world dances, The studky and prediction of the steps in 
the dance is asteology.!* God Himself is symbolically to be conceived of as 
an inhnite sphere: Omer est sohcerc intelligibilis coins centri wiigna cir 
comperentia mcegra. As an infinite figure, ihe crowning (of. Heb, beter) 
sphere of the Divine is thus qualitatively difterent from the nine inferior 


175 Fora diseussson of this text, seo Hans-Joachim Kliment, Georte ov the S0b Rocul, 
San Frenesies: Harper, 1999, pp, 26-208. Simos Magia wee the first files penph- 
et to levitate and was broeght down with « bang. On Mani's levitation, see also 
Fagenia B. Smagina, ‘Die Reihe der ManichSischen Apasiol in den koplischen 
Texten', in 0. Wiessner and TJ. Klimkeit (ede), Sti Arwicbaica, Wiesbaden: 
Harrascowilz, 192, pp. 361-362, who discusses a negative mferencs bo “Terebin- 
ther-Fuddha’ erving to do it, The latter in taken to be an eplaode eedoped by the 
earcer of the despieed Siman Magia in Act, The Mankchacane were necessarily al 
pales to refute Cliztion clalms that they were euglclana and heretics, 

176 See Amhony Gratton, Cardone » Common Te Works oud WForks ofa Benatescnce 
Anrofeger, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999, p, 7. 
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spheres of Creation. That is the Christian refiex of a Pythagorean idea that 
we have already noted, 

The geometry of the sphere lends itself well to the imagining of infini- 
tude and incommensurability: The only way a sphere can touch any other 
plane or solid, for inslance, is ata point —a literally spaceless yet manifest 
location. And man, created in God's image, attains the fullness of thot im= 
age in ihe resurrected state, when le is, according te Origen, seharraeides, 
‘spherical im form*,"* 

I wish to stress the quency of these esoteric ideas in Inte antiquity, The 
doctrine of ihe sefirot ina Lebrew text on the origins of language and the 
cosmos anda Manichnean conversion legend involving levitation into the 
cosmic spheres both find a source in the esotericism of the Pythagorean 
schools, with their meditwtions on the geometric sphere. This is the intel- 
fectual world Magtec* inhabited: one in which men who speculated mysti- 
cally upon language believed letters were generated by interlocking circles 


177) Brendel, Spbolion of the Aebere (abows, note 172), p. 32. The Zoeoasirians be- 
Heve that the first human, Cayfimard, was a spherical androgyne whos divier 
onan and peniest form was destreyed hy the archdemos Albreman at the tine 
of his deleterious incursion into the universe: Ciayfimard vera eplit ints male and 
female halves. in his playful but quite sesioos discourse in the Pyniponw, Aristo 
pisines retells the Zorcastran myth, but with a Eellenic. twist: [tis ihe gods who 
envy the aeli-eufliciency of the happy, wheel-like fret humans, and whe break 
primal unity inte evil dualigy, The hema come in there types: male, female and 
abnormally andragyncis After division, everyone secke his or ber other half, and 
that ia how love begins: Men foek for other men; women, for women, But the 
poor andyogymes heconms heteroscyual, Americana iaeorent of the Hundahishn and 
Plato will lonow this myth from ihe song om the origin of lowe from the nusical 
play and movie ‘Hedwig and the Angry Inch”, with its animated cartoon = 9 kind 
of letier-day Manichacan commological serial and narative painting, an arioag. In 
the Arihad-arauyake Uponshod, LAA, ihe Self ftean) desired delight (rewan) 
ond a0 made himself iio the for ofa man and woman locked in orotic embrace. 
Ho then divided this pleasure-body in twain; so the body became half of the zelf 
‘The male half then pursued the female half, and the latter fled, assuming different 
fonma: When she was a cow, he became a bull: when che was amare, he become 
a stallion, They alll meted, and the divenalication anid multiplication af species 

from there. As is.offen the case, the Lodlan ides — one of acyeral casme- 
logical possibilities mulled over in the Lipantshedic litermure — presenta valliple 
ideas, of which the Greek and even lranian mepresajons are beat facets, Oneness 
makes duality-in-oneness oul of desire; duality engenders desire, the temporary 
earthly neta to anetess in coitue; and the ouleome is the serial geseration of 
earthly fife, in which beings ponder the primordial, blissful, divine, odvaita one- 
ness, Pankatn romw wieleinir, “The end of separation is union’, promises the Turk- 
ish myatleal pewrerh, 
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in Heaven that are in turn to be associated with spheres, These letters had 
numerological and cosmic significance, Spheres are symbols of perfection, 
bearers of circles, and hypastases of divine qualities, Now let us tur to the 
letters themselves, 


Jefters and Nuribers 


‘The original order of the 22 letters of the Semitle alphabet and thase de- 
fived from it, inching Greek and Latin, was held to be unchangeable ane 
even sacred, The letters all by themeslves, written in their proper order, 
were sufficient te form a apell, OF the mapor alphabets whoas ollimate or- 
igin is HebrewFhoenician, Aramaic aod Greck, only the Indian scripts, 
which ae organized on linguistic principles, and Arabic, which is ordered 
by letter-shapes, have a different order, And in Arabic the oliler order of 
iipha, beta, paca, delta, referred to by the acronym abfad, is used in 
any case, whenever the letters themselves are required to bear mystical of 
magical importanes. Madoc" held to this order im general for the earlier 
letters in his alphabet: ab, Ser, gf — but thereafter the order of the whole 
register of 36 chameters was up to him. 

That there was method in the order MnStec' decided upon is obvious, To 
take an casy example, the final letter of the Armenian alphabet js £2, which 
is simply the Chi-Rho symbol of Christ's name, affirming the Lord's dec- 
larathon that He is both Alpha and Omega, This is the point at which, if one 
accepts that Matec’ might have taken ardhimetical symbotism seriously, It 
may became possible to uncover a certain intellectial affinity to Pythago- 
ras — aod to other thinkers of his stripe, such as the unknown author of 
SF with hia mixture of cosaelogical anil linguistic speculations, SY, as it 
acoma, did not find a known receptive readership until at least several cen- 
turies (as many af seven) after the time of its composition, Similarly, one 
must look beyond the time of Mattes’ to the seventh century — only tan 


LPS ‘The number 36 was itself orbitemry: For instance, Plottoc' could have added on ine 
ividwa! etier for the sound, bul ho preferred, on the model of Greek, to employ 
a diphihorg, a + witch Gk. omionmea + upsilon). fi veould seen that bee was deter- 
iined te hawe thirty-six letter, no more, no bert, The member is overtly symbolic 
of compleiion and exdirety. Ii ia af great astrological and calendsical siguificance, 
The total nurvber of decans = the loner mansions = into which the Si0edey year 
was divided for divinatory purposes is 36. It wes believed in wntiquaty that the 
memibers of the human ‘body corresponded in womber io the days of the year: 
hi or (ith intercalary days) 245. Tho Upanishads comesponding ly count 72,01) 
weinn in the body (2 #36 # 1000}, 
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contunes, Ihowgh still a hiatus of generations —to discover another kindred! 
mind in Armenia that was sufficiently insightful amd audacious to extmect 
a most chegant cosmological scheme from the seemingly random order af 
ihe latter half of the Annenion alphabet. But to understand what Anania 
Sirakac‘i found, it is necessary first to doa litthe math homework, 
Pythagoras and his disciples were inferested in plane and solid geometry — 
ihe line, triangle, circle and sphere — and in the properties of numbers. 
Spheres are interesting, as we have seen: Aristotle noted in his Cafegories 
(4b25—26) that the difference between diserete and continwout quantities 
ia that the latter have, and the former lack, ‘a commen boundary at which 
their parts join together’. And the parts of a continoum have wo actual ex- 
istence until a division inte them is made (De geaeraone ef corripioe, 
12, 31 7a4-13). Sines a tree sphere can touch amplhing alae only at a point, 
and. a point is not apace, the sphere does and does mot join at a boundary — a 
geometrical expression of ihe asymptotic relation of the Creator to His ere- 
ation, as it were. The idea in SP of the sefiray belinta, noted above, probably 
alae bears a relationship to these Greck maihematico-mystical observations 
about the properties of the sphere. The three-dimensional sphere generates 
the two-dimensional figure of perfection, the circle; and we have seen bow 
twinned circles, as expressions of emanation out of perfection, bear the 22 
sounds of the alphabet, which, when paired, make wonds, 

Pythagoras rightly regarded numbers wilh mystical reverence. ‘Though 
numbers are invisible — you can see five things, but nobodly hat ever seen 
‘five’ iiself — they are everywhere the same, whether one is a Paraian, a 
Greek or a Martian. They also have discoverable properties, much as a 
person you pet to know has traits that you can gradually discover. Bul what 
is special about numbers ia that these trails are everywhere and always 
unchanging, ane they can be educed by proofs. In the material world, we 
inay perform scientific experiments; for an experinvent to be deemed to 
have ylelded a successful theory, the experimental reault svat be repeat- 
able. However, a3 digcovery in the world of matter yields new pliysical 
evidences, theories are subject to revision and change. Mone of this is the 
case with mathematical proofs; They are right once, or they are not; ened 
numbers by definition do not change. 

‘This is of interest to a mystic, because it is the form of thought closest to 
the idea of the world inhabited by an invisible, unchanging, perfect and 
profound being called God. Numbers are already perfect in their way; but 
there are particular, rare numbers defined as ‘perfect’ by Pythagoras ane his 
school, and they are of very great interest to his followers, A perfect number 
is one equal to the sum of its divisors. Thos, 6 = 1 +2 + 3; and 28 = 1+ 
2447+ 14. (The next perfect mambers in the series are 496 and. 8,128.) 
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Perfect numbers lend to all soris of other inferesting discoveries: Euclid, for 
instance, proved that perfect mumbers are multiples of two mambers, one of 
which is a power of twos the other, the next power of bwo minus one, This, 
= 2! = (27 — 1), and 28 = 2? (2) = 1), The perfect mumber 28 was of endur- 
ing interest to cosmologists and esotericets (who were, more often than mol, 
the same people), Nicolas LePévre, for instance, divides the three worlds 
inte triads with three parts each, This is the workd-soul, the cube of three: 
27. (Pinax of Thebes, a Neoplabonist of'ca. fest cent, AD, dedimed! 27 statlons 
in human life.) God, who is One, stands aleve and owiside: the perfect sum, 
a2? + | = 28. LeFevre writes: "Cette suite de nombres procedant de 1 a 28, 
second nombre parfait & cube du 3 declare le secret & miyatere de |'are & 
da monde descript & demonstré par Flaten au Timed". (Plutarch had alan, in 
his discussion of Pythagoraa, alluded to the Timeaens of Plato 

You will nother that Buclid's proof illustrates another nepect of arithmetic of 
very prent interest to the Pythagorean: the extremely interesting propertica 
and qualities of binary numbers and of duality — of the number two." That 
is not surprising, simce unity ia a static and otherworldly kind of state —a 
pomordial state, as we have seen in the myth of the spherical first mon —but 
a great many worldly things, bere in this broken, dualistic ooames, come in 
twos, oF at least are most usefully defined ina binary faahion: day ane night, 
yes and ne, left and right, op and down, male and female, life and. death, 
and, of course, good and evil, The perfect numbers, by the way, arc all divis- 
ible by two, We recall that naF, the divine language is generated by two 
rotating Wheels, which, when they touch, throw off double combinations 
of the twenty-two letlers. Though moat Semitic verbs have triliteral roots, 
one might propose that the theory in S¥ relates nat to all possible roots pro- 
ducible by the 22-letter alphabet {in which case, why stop with three-letter 
ones), but to those of the exact minimum number af letters needed to fulfill 
the linguistic requirement of mutability, by way of conjugation and declen- 
sion, You cannot do much of aryvihing lingulatic with a single letter: Aswith 
human relations, the fan begina with two.!" 


179 Heninger, Commagryptical (lier (abow, note 16%), p. 92 and pl. 55 on p. 93, 

120) Interest im problems involving the qualities of two beging with Pyihagoras and 
continues dive bo the most profoemd reasoning i modern sathematies, In the 
seventeenth century, Pico do Fermal proposed bis fast theorem: There are ea 
wWhole-mamber sobailons to the equation x* + y* = 2° for amy m greater than 2, 
Fonmat's last theorem is hased on Pythagoras" most famows one: [in a right-angled 
tnimglo, the square of the kypotenuse is equal to the em of the sqeares on the 
ether two sides, Le, x? 4 y? = gt 

Pf] In Briiecd-aranivata Upomshod 1.24, the addition of speech (vic) tomind produces 
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To return to the script of Madtoc’, it seems that Armenia's greatest ancient 
sclentist indeed perceived in Ht a powerful numerical symbolism. In the 
seventh century, the mathematician, astronomer, astrologer, linguist, scien- 
list and esotericit Anania Sirakac‘i (bh. 610, d. ca, 685) compiled a di- 
vision table called “The Six Thousand’ (Pec ' kuzareak}, In later centuries, 
that name waa applied to a magical text around which various superstitions 
cluster to this day. As Anania wrote, the library of the Greek achalar Tykh- 
ikos, with whom he studied at Trebizoed, contained a wealth of books both 
exoeric aml esoteric (yak ew gatatk’). Tykhikos' energetic and inquisi- 
tive Anmenion pupil learned both theology and the sciences of the pagans, 
fram mathematics, astonomy and grammar te asthlogy, mythology and 
magic. He knew Pythagercon numerology and mathematics, for be cites the 
Paeragorcant’, the Pythagorcans, in his treatise on oumbers.* 

Of his iable of division, Ananin boasted: “Ganj & cackeal i yerkirs Hoyo" 
ew okn (aged i tann T'orgomay, zi mayr ¢ amenayn araestic' hander} 
amenayn bataumamb'’, “It is a treasone hidden in this land of the Anme- 
nians and a precious jewel concealed in the howe of Togarmah, for it is 
the mother of all arts, togelher with every division’,*™ It might seem dif- 
ficult to appreciate why a table of a simple arithmetic operation should be 
the object of auch hyperbolic acclaim — unless the numbers themselves 
have particular symbolic signiheance. In the treatise bearing, in MSS, the 
tile daania Heed" vardapetl sake bee ‘epee ean wee" ("Anania, doctor 
af the Armenians, conceming the exposition of nimbers"), Anania speaks 


the year, |e, sequential teenporality, and the capacity of ihe being in conceive of 
time, ‘The first word spoken by the being, a3 death attacks jt, |a the exclamation 
Ahan, The latter is o formal constrection of « lwhlal plus o, the root bha-, “speak”. 
(CE the Anm. copnate bas > baw, “word, logo’, bay, verb". 

1&2 In tho Renaitance, astrologers, cosmologists and other savanis inferested in o<- 
cult matters defended their preoccupations agains! changes of sorcery and heresy 
by esting Serpture. Particularly popular fer this puree was Ps, 19:1 (eT 1 
“The beavens declare the glory of (ied and the firmanem sheveeth Hs handiwork’; 
see Heninger, Comrographien! Clos fabove, mote 168), p. 8. Interestingly, Ama 
fia invoked the same verse, apparently for the seme purpose: “Asao’ Deed", fe 
erkink’ patmen zp‘ats Astucoy", “Dawid sabd, “The heavens declaro the glory of 
Ged. In Amani Stroker Jowenmgrer yews, ed. AG, Abrahamyan, Erevan: 
HSH Matenadarand hratarske ut yun, (M4, p. 238, b 17, 

182 dmoaio Sirol (above, note 182), p. 241. 

124 See Russell, ‘Book of the Six Thousand” (above, note 9), p. 222 (A, po S20). In 
Erevan, Matenadaran MES BOR ond 69%, too, we find: “/oys-e arhest 2-R-cakin, or 
god Arania Sirakno'in ew asf: panj cockeal Sir-yerkins Hayoo"™, "This is the craft 
of the Book of the Six Thousand, which “inenia Sirakec*? praises, saying, “Thon 
worl a treasure hidden in this land of the Anmeniies™”. 
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approvinghy of the cele of numbers in ceamogony anel the shaping of the 
created things: “Since the secrets concealed in this are most sublime and 
divine, and so Very brilliant, that some of the wisest of the paguins consicler 
it to be the container of these maternal beings; some even say the work has 
come into being by means of mamber".™* 

The number 6,000 fizelf was of very great ooamological importance to reli- 
gious believers and remains ao te this day, Christians expecting the Parousia 
in ihe time immediately following Christ's Crucifixion, Resurrection and 
Ascension had eventually to reconcile ihemsaelves with the obvious, Though 
obliged by faith te believe that He would come again, seme reason had to be 
discovered why that Second Coming was not poing to be any tine soon. The 
AOMSans assign six milkennia to thee world as we kore it, and the Chiis- 
fans adopted this ready-made chronology. The Boot af Revelation accord: 
ingly was introduced into the New Testament cawon. It provides a detailed 
guide to the destruction that is to come upon. the world on Doomeday, at the 
close of the sixth millennium, and of the prim tribulations of the long reign 
of the Antichrist before the Second Coming, There will be signs of the end, 
and the faithful who perceive ard heed them will be abstmected to Heaven 
and saved from the suffering to be enahured by those left behind, 

If only one knew when exactly that will be! Apocalypticists have been at 
work calculating it for two millennia, amd various dates (1666, for example, 
which incorporates the wumber of the Beast) have been selected. Inevitably, 
disappointment followed: but religious faith persisis, and so does apoca- 
lypticiam.™ Por the Zoroastrians, the present six millenia are but the sec- 
ond half ofa 12,000-year-long cosmic epoch, the first part of which ended 
with the incursion of evil into what hal been a perfect bot alalic cosmos, 
The Agatiangefer uses this 12,000-year schema (§§ 295, 667-671}, ane it 
is reflected in the Pee" Jvesareck os well: but most Christians keep just ihe 
ain Millennia, rationalized aa expanaiona of the al days of Creation. The 
end-times are thus a kind of coamic Sabbatical." 


185 Anon Sirabeer'y (abowo, note La), p. 297: ‘Ew zi barjagoyn astuacayin gon 
cackes] xorhurdk" i sma, cw aye ‘ap’ payeatagoymk', ming ew ork" i bet'anorac" 
lmastagaynk" Bin, za karcel gol balkwe"ue'it" plwi'aken joyite's, mint" aael 
omanc": i toy goynnal madooarhs". 

186 The readers of this article will in all likelihood be unaware that America’s best- 
telling books aro not the novels of Philip Roth or Poul Auster, but the serial vole 
umes Of TE, LaHaye's Left Belied (1995-2007). At the start of the end-time, the 
Chistian elect wall be bodily assumed io Heaven in tho Raptare, Everybody cles 
will be — you gacened ii — Bedi behind in enjoy Anmayecden, 

187 The “oroastriana polntedhy call the seven mere creations of Alina Micula pond, 
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Perhaps the key to Anania’s Weagure, like the purboined letter of fiction, 
has been placed right before aur eyes. Por mambers, to him, have an inirin- 
sic relationship to letters that they ceased to posseas when mathematicians 
began adopting the Indian system of mathematical notation univerzally 
employed today, In Anania's system, as in that of SY and as in ancient 
Greece and Home, numbers ane represented by letters of the alphabet — in 
his case, the alphabet invented by MnStoc', of course. It is thus appropel- 
ile to try to discover some of the same important properties in the letters 
that the Pythagoreans discemed in numbers, And, given the importance of 
the order of the letters, a number's ordinal position is worth consilering 
in this respect. 

Since Magtec* had to determine for himself the order of the letters in his 
alplalset after the Classical 22, it is particularly those ordinal numbers and 
their comesponding letters, if they indeed possess some significance, that 
may reflect their inventor's own knowledge of esoterica and his intentions, 
Anania’s special number, 6,000, can be written in two ways in Armenian, 
Ome ls simply the F3nd letter, ts‘o. Thirty-three is an interesting atul signifi- 
cant number all by itself: The Pyihagorean tetraktys, a pyramid of 9 — ic, 
3% 3 —dots, capped by a separate tenth one, is aleo used by esatericista to 
denote a century: 33 = 3 = $0; 99+ 1 = 100. Tk'o ia the expreasion used in 
Anania's table, which is divided into eclumns of three letters, thus: 


air’ tr" 16,0006,000 fic, 6,000+ 1 = 6,000) 
by is" 23,0006,000 (i.e, 6,000 +2 = 3,000) 
Kg is’ 9,00036,000 (ie, 6,000+9,000— 3 [7]'") 


The other, and frequent, way of writing 6000 in Armenian is Z-RR, 
6 * 1,000 = that is, 2a, the sixth letter, which is also the letter 6, followed 
multiplication-wise by the letter for 1,000, the trilled 1, fa. Anania’s table, for 
instance, includes the formula zr ct 6 1,000 6,000, ie, 6000+ 6 = 1.000. 


Ag Pool Dawid Sperling has observed to me im comversniion, God's characterim- 
thon of the six works of Eis first week as pood or very good, in Genesis, a late 
book, is unusual and may be Persian. The chaptor fits il: Why would Cod regret 
ereation later on in the book, when He rains on His own parade, drowning all save 
Noah and his company, if'at frat He hed declared if all pood'! Biot then, the later 
edfihaot of Iadatem, eateribhy a religion of lowe, guarantes: catastraphes still 
nore horrific han the Deluge, 
has Perbapa for 2/4; this is nt the oedy forsvola in the table whose resalt is ineccact. 
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This table is given in Erevan, Matenadaron, M5 4066, %b, a3 the Fee" /rrz- 
ancak. The editor, Abmhanyan, argues thot this is the original text, the 
mngical texts by the same nome being ignorant distortions whose nothors 
fook aivaninge of Anania's leaming and reputation. Abrehanvyon notes 
that the magical texts differ from this ‘primary’ version in that they are mot 
arithinetical and are called (ermabanet hen, ‘grammar’, or ert ofakan, 
“chetorical, poetical’."” Neither of these objections bolds up: The magical 
texts do prescribe the performance of anihmetical operations; and we have 
alreadly seen that it i¢ the soul of linguistic speculation in antiquity to con- 
nect the generation of language and the order of pranumar to the operaiions 
of numbers. Part of this objection may arise from a cultural prejudice of 
the modem age, one that imposes a myopic yiew of the past, There is in 
fact nothing intellectually disreputable, in the context of antiquity or the 
Renniseance, in eactericiem. Isaac Newton hacl his mystical aide. As proof 
of Anania’s hostility to magic, Abrahaniyan cites his criticism, in his pa- 
lemic AP xestac eal, of beliewers i fate and astrology; but that did aot 
stop Anania from composing puldes to astrology. 1 may be that the ears 
do not determine our deatiny: but it seems to be Anania's position that, 
as natural phenomena, they affect our lives much as do climate, national 
origin and other variables that operate according to systema we can study 
and work wilh. 

The letter Aa is actually made of two ne"s feed together: It is a double letter. 
2a, ibe sixth better, represents six. (In Armenian, the mystic mamber seven is 
the next ard seventh better, long #, comesponding both to Greck efa and to 
the Anmenian third-person verb of being, £, “He is', which is a designation 
of God; of, Greek bo dn, “ihe being’, for Christ. Magtec’ received all seven 
vowels ina vision, Pagan mystics and maviewarie! used ihe Greck heptad as 
spells.) Bart Ag, a thousand — the Millennium, if you please — is well outside 
the old 22-letter alphabet and has no Greck or other equivalent, so MaStoc" 
was free fo put it anyplace he wanted. And be meade ii the 28ih better, 24, 
as you will recall, being the next Pythagorean “perfect” wumber after 6, and 
the one symbolizing the World Soul plus God, thai is, the perfection of the 
formes. So 6,000 ts formed in Armenian by combining the two letters cor- 
rmaponding to the only two yihagorean perfect numbers ever likely to be 
significant or uaeiil to any human being. Remember, the next perfect mum- 
ber is 496, followed by 8,128, both probably irrelevant to human life: How 
many things coming in 496's is one likely to encounter in a day? 


189 Abrahomyan, in Anema Sirabinie'u (above, note 182), pp. 57-61, 226, 
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Bui both 6 and 23 are preeminently useful and significant perfect numbers, 
and Madioc’, evidently vowing this, incorporated these and other numbers 
into his alphabetic system, thereby stressing their significance to the dis: 
coming: With the sixth letter represenviing 6 and the twenly-eighih, 1,000, 
together they represent 6,000. Armenians studied and commented upon St. 
Basil of Cacsarea’s Hexmemerat (Arm. Fec‘owredk a tithe Anania likely 
hod inmind in coining the tithe Mec’ desareant);!™ and the lonar eyele, about 
which Anania Sirakac‘i just happened to write o treatise, is always 28 days 
Jong (ns noted, the betiers of the Anmenian alphabet number 34 =the same 
number as that of the lonar mansions), 

And if you think ‘So what?’ = well then, try to navigate without knowing 
about tides or moonlit nights, or to stay heterosexunlly married without 
faking into account the changes, physical and psychological, of the men- 
strual cycle, The solar year it more accurate in some ways, but even afer 
the moon landing in the summer of 1969, we continue to live in a sublu- 
nar world. The regularity of the moon, amongst the yarious luminaries of 
Heaven, is 30 atnking that Muslims, good astronomers, acknowledge its 
fidelity and preserve the lunar as against the solar calendar, The astrolagl- 
cal religion of the moon-pod Sin endured amongst the "Sabweans' — Sebler 
with their Sabicaie — at Harran, a stone's throw from the city of Uinta! 
Edessa with tts long aod intimate connection te Armenia, dawn to svediae- 
val times. Thos, in Annvenian, thanks to the scheme Laid out by Mattos’, the 
nimber of the present world era before the Sabbatical millemniam equala 
pre-Sabbaih week (6) times lunar month (28), which is aleo the product of 
the two perfect numbers, a bameonization of Christian cosmology, astro- 
noemical and natural science, and Pythagorean arithmetic, in a linguistic 
system =a phonetic alphabet. 

We may recall, too, that the letier fa itself, arbitrarily placed 28th in the 
series, is itself a binary creation of Maier’; Both phonetically and graphi- 
cally, it is a combination of two r's, In the MSS of mogicol texts based 
upon Anania’s original book, binary combinations of the Armenian letters 
in ordered series are used as spells believed to have power over the four el- 
ements and various signs of the “odinc. Forexample, in British Labrary MS 
Or. 6471, F33a-b, a somewhat garbled and brief text of the Hee" hezareak, 
the user is apparently instructed to start by forming the series a.b.a.g.a.d, 
down to ak’, and then to proceed with the ober letters (b.b.b,e.bd ... bk", 
ete.) This seems to bean attempt at the prodoction of an arithmeticn! series; 


18) See Barcel Kesarac'|, Frdger vee ‘seenter creed ‘uf eau, od, Kh. beuredyam, Prevan: 
fumenian Academy of Selences, 184, 
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ond it also resembles the combinatory scheme of SY for the generation of 
the roots of longuage.™! It is thus both minkenatan, ‘arithmeticnl', and 
erabancton, ‘grammatical’! The introduction to the text mentions that 
Anonin ond Mesrop (ic. Magtoc") were amongst the possessors of then 
secrets, As you see, the use of binary combinations of the sert that form 
the roots of the divine langunge in &¥ is attributed to Anania as a part of 
his system. These binary combinations, in the Hebrew text, are generated 
al the point(s) where two interlocking circles, each with the 22 letters an i, 
mect —and these are most likely to be two circles inscribed on a sphere, So 
bet us look once more al spheres, 

The binary roots of tle primordial language of SY are generated at the mect- 
ing of two circles — wheels (Heb, gefgefivr). But which two wheels arc 
they? Well, take a look atthe celestial sphere, as modelled, for instance, ina 
painting from the Casa dell" Argenteria at Pompeii by the stunning Sun-god 
Apollo, beter known to te Iranian world, with lis characteristic radiate 
nimbus, as Mithra (or Mile of Wlver). On ft may be seen two interlocking 
cincles: One is the celestial equator, the other, the plane of the ecliptic. This 
sphere rotates on the avi andl, to which the Hebrew word refi, hook", in 
SY indeed seems to refer.'™ Roughly speaking, one circle has to do with the 


LOL Otcon also pet as the generative pattern foe a aysicm of exypicypraphy, i which 
particular count of unimportant and misleading words and‘or betters is followed 
by one that is part of the actaal message. Successive commis, adding to the gap 
between significant letters each time on the same principle, follow. This system 
Was omployed, for instance, by Johannes Trithemaus (1462-1516) im his Steger 
ograplda, at explained by Gustave Selenus in his Cypfomenticer, Lancbarg 
1624 (ed. and Eng. transl, by Adem MMeLean, Bdinburyh: Magnan Cher Hermetbe 
Sourceworks, 1982, pp. V7 ihe 

[92 Sefer Yetsira, $18: “Esrim wabtoy in oflyot yesodans gana" hetell, begalead bam 
fayim ve‘csrim ve'ehad she'arim. Hager gaigal panim ve'ahor. Vexe siman im 
ietowa Fema‘ala me‘aneg ve" Jera'a lemaia meragea’. “Their foundation is 22 
ketters attached jo a book, ona wheel with 221 gates. The wheel rotated forward. 
and backveard, And this isthe sige: If for good, upwards, indelight; and if for evil, 
downwards, it opgresses" (ed. Hoyman [abews, note Lol], p. 98). The pon is on 
the modta ‘ng, “pheasuco' (‘it delights"), and ng", “pain” (if oppresses") — good and 
evil are merely permutations of the same letters, The double letters (which, strung 
tegetiver, form the Hebrew mnemonic hegedkephred) anc aver, and (here aro aren 
opposites (lemurot}: lifedieath, wisdeen/folly, wealth(paverty, prosperitydescda- 
lion, beaubpuglines: and mastery stavery (Haymen, p. (27, $47). There ore abso 
soven firmaments, carths, hours, times, planets, days and bodily apertures: The 
eeemection between math and language, both linked to the operations of coamol: 
ogy, ketrology, fate amd coestion, could scarcely bo clearer. The word teli is found 
in the shortest (and probably oldest) recension of SY, so it seema that the Inter 
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earth's rotation aod our days and nights (6 in the Menresrerce): the other, 
with the Fodiac (about which the astrologer Anunia Sirakac'l wrote in de- 
tail) and our months (of 23 days, by the loner calendar). Where they inice- 
aect at the sien of Aries ia where, in the Aoroasirian echeme, tino started 
moving, on the day of Ormacd of the month of Farvardin in the year G00, 
when Abviman invaded the universe: and that ia where the world will be 
renovated and perfected, too, on the same date in the year 1200). (This day, 
ihe first day of spring, is still the Ininian New Year, Wd Riz.) Aries, the Ram 
of the vernal equinox, slands right over the head of Mithras in the Roman 
taurociony (bull-slaying) scene, which in my view telescopes the beginning 
and end times (the slaying by Ahrenan of the Uniquely-created Thull in the 
year 6000, and the sacrifice of the bull at the final parra in the year 12000). 
This conjunction is a good point for the verbs of Being itself to pour-forth, 
since language and erealian, remember, are linked, and in the Ariwenian 
Bookaf the Sic Thansanel, each letier is sald to tell 12,000 things —ito reflect, 
one supposes, the inner stracture of the whole 12,000-year cycle, 

And a word on the bolder of this sphere: As already noted, Anania Sirakac'i, 
while afill.a student of science and mathematics at Trebieomd, doxed off one 
moming in chapel ond was youchsafed a vision of the Sun coming down 
fo bin. From various analogous visions, we may summise that what he 
aaw waa probably a being wery like the figure from Pompeii, an Apollon 
Helios-Hermes-Mithras, In ihe account given in Anania's treatise Jalage 
erkri, ‘Concerming the Earih’, the Sun is a meliant, beardless youth with 
golden lips, in white minvent, Allowed » question by this delectable crea- 
ture, Anania asks whelher humans live in the Antipodes — implying that be 
knows the earth is a splvere. After oll, what dees Apollo usually held in his 
harsl? The armillary anherc or celestial globe hanging from the axis arin, 
the eff of Sefer Feesina, that's what = on which the two planes, as circles, 
intersect: one for measuring the six days; the other, for the twenty-eight; 
‘bevih, for generating the binary roots of the divine language and determining 


oopy lita and commentators, whe fended to add peiher than to subtewct, might have 
forgotten what was meant by the oeiginal description. 

199 re Rossoll, “Dream Viston" (sbove, note &); and Fr. Yeghisho Durean (Tourian}, 
‘Sinakec ‘din enara’, asi, 45/1 (22 June 16), pp. 99-104, Tourien, b, Mibewn, a 
ieholar of broad talenla and a great nacional and sparitual keader, waa to become the 
Armenian Patriarch of Jenalem. He was the younger brether of Bedros Tourian 
(Peteos Durean, (£5)]—] 872), the first real poet of Modern Westem éunmnenian; sce 
LR. Russell, Bosphorus Migits: The Complete Lyric Poems of Bedros Tourian 
(Harvard Armenian Texts and Shadiex, 10), Cambridpe, A: Harvard University 
Presa, 200i. 
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man's shape and fate.’™ (in his cove behind Afeher bapurr ot Von, the apocu- 
lyptic hero of Anmenian folk epic, Piok'r Mhes, ic, Mithra the Younger, 
is smd to bold, muvatis nerandis, the dex folak, ihe Zodiacal wheel of 
fate. In Mithraic scenes of the tauroctony mentioned earlier, the Zodiac 
either arches over Mithras, with Aries at the centre, or else encircles him.) 
The next day, Anania reported his vision, with the angel's reference to Job, 
io his teacher, Tykhikes, who responded, a bit testily, "Why did you not 
inform me of this?’ He then insisted that his pupil read a pious commen- 
tary on Job in which it is asserted that there are, indeed, mo Australians. 
Perhaps there was gore anxiety in this: Too much esoteric knowledge of 
the spheres could cause trouble. [in anbsequent Amvenian legend, Anania is 
supposed to have been banished for his employment of magical arts. 

So, Tauppose, Ananla decided to conceal seme of his insight in what he knew 
wold be aagitec' aipet, “useless to the kanorant’ — a simple table ef arithme- 
tic. Buried within it, yet in plain view for those able te see, was the treasure 
hidden in Armenia that was to serve as the foundation of the country’s prin- 
cipal indipenmas magical text, around which the oflvers would coalesce: Thal 
rich fusion of eoamology, maihematics, and symbolism in the letters as per- 
fect numbers — ihe numerically perfect alphabet itself, the enduring creation 
of Madtoer', saint and national hero, inguisl, mathematician and magician. 


124 The solar omgeler imterprci, with ble celestial sphere, was of perennial interest: 
/iotuina sapienn scema to be the message of mach a winged figure stop a celesilal 
sphere on the tit page of o Latin traealaidion of SF poblished in Amsterdam in 
Le, as shown in Foseph Den, Rabhaiee: A ery Sheet Sntrovvetion, Oxford: 
‘Oxford University Press, 2006, p. 12, Visionaries see whal they are conditioned 
by the peovailing images of their time, place and beliefs to soe aced few eymbols 
were mone powerfal and widespread than that of the Sum pod, which vews popular 
eves in aynapopue momics ere LR. Ruesell, “The Four Elements and the Cross in 
Armenian Spiritually, wih an Exeursue on the Deseeni ia Meckavah Mysticism’, 
Jewish Stusties Quarterly, 44 (1997), pp. 357-379, repainted in ARS. Why the Sun 
god? Copernicus cited an utterance attributed to Hermes Tismogistus: Tho Sun iis 
a ‘visible god" (Heninger, Comeograptical Close [abowo, note 163], p. 47). 

195 tt remaing io ‘be noted thal, even a che aeceed in plain view af the Six Thousand 
could not be seen by those net eqeipped to sec it, 30 many gradually carne to dante 
‘the very existence of the Fook ofnhe Se Phousona liseli; see LR. Russell, “A Tale of 
Teen Secret Thooks, or: How and Why the Anmenian Magical Mook of the Sic Tow 
semi! Exists bot Some People Think ff Goren’ and ELP. Loveonli's Mecrnonicor 
Dioeant Eocist but Some People Think ft Does, and Why They're Both Wrong", paper 
presented on 3 May D011 atthe confteonce ‘Knowledge to Die For: Trancmissan of 
Probibited and Pasteic Keewbedge throwgh Space and ‘Tine’, the Free University 
of Berlin and the bax Planck Ireeiitute, Helin, 2-4 May 2011; forthecening in the 
conference proceedings, edited ky Prof. Florentine Badanslewa, 
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Mote: Since this lectore was prepared for publication, 0 have becorne aware of a. short 
list from ihe Cairo Genien of (Cilician Aumenian words and phrases tremslitersted into 
Hebrew script, with their Judeo-Arabic equivalents. See James RL Risevell, “Onan Amme= 
nian Word List from the Cairo Qoniza," fran aud te Comcaner, 17 (2013), pp. (9-214. 


James Bi. Russell ix Mashiots Professor of Anmenian Studies at Harvard University; be 
wes twice a Lady Davis Fellow, and a Visiting Asmciaic Profesor of [ranian ane Arne 
nian Studies af ihe Hebrew University of Jerusalem. His pelncipal books wre Zoreastri- 
aio in adrorenia, Areeion and rani Wadler ond Bospioras Nights: The Complete 
Lyric Poems of Bediros Towrian. 


The fectare was delivered’ on Decrvber 20, 2000. 
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*Four-way" drawing fram tbe Voynich MS, from WR. Newbold, The Cipher of 
Roger Bacon, ol. RG, Kent, Mhiladelphia: University of Penmrylvania Presa, 1928, 
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Per, 1, 17 


Dear Mr Rusoll 


Meay thank for your letter and the Eraseorpe. 

f had not beard of the VYopoich Manuecrpt ond Figed Ehe Eranaerpe 
Fascimeting, I thibk do tmteded to be Foteted oad road in four 
diractionn. I fre faen alailar four vay geida ia lerecan 
ealiCRIFTS. 1 die fec knew the eource of city maeeo. 

nei Oyeis,6 geiater vho uated the four way arid in hie paleting | 
care go the memes but did oot koow their source, 

Last wight I hed a doaic Baeen day abella Ubick clearly derives fr 
froa thite Ecaboacripe you} a@ont., 

T sow have git ¢ate 


aincorely 


Willies § larraughe 


disaa 2, Eeoenlp Taq 
| b Bisisity deesee 
Gagkridga Base. eth 


1 ba 
wt * * 
Bob yt ‘ 
Se Sy - 


Letter of WS. Haneughs to J.B. Russell, Burroughs envelope, recta; Bur 
rogghs envelope, versa, 
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ON AN ARMENIAN MAGICAL MANUSCRIPT 


THE ISRAEL ACADEMY OF SQENCES AND HUMANITIES 
PROCKEDINGS 
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1 J. Bua, dn dcverdial Comirvetion in Hebrew ond Arabic — Sentence 
Adverhiels in Frontal Position Separated from the Bert af tre 
Sentenee. 1977. 103 pp. 

2 J. Bia, On Polyphony in Biblical! Hebrew, 1982. 79 pp. 

3 AL Whssexsran, Gale? Commuentany on the Hippocratic Treatise, Airs 
Whters, Places, in the Hebrew Thoveelotion of Sofouon ha-Mie ‘ail. 182. 
11? pp. 


Volume Seven 

1 GH. Hagman, The State of the Art of Critleiem, 1987. 19 pp. 

2 HLB, Rests, Berly Greek Grammar and Towel in Heraelins = Thre 
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3 8. Pees, Poles of Similarity benecen the Exposition of ie Doctrine 
of the Sefiret tr the Sefer Vevina and a Text of the Prewdo-Clementine 
Homilies = The Jpplications of thir Resemblance, 1989, £0 pp. 

4 J, Assmans, Abhonyatis Theology of Light and Thre. 1992, 34 pp. 

5 Hi. Damen, What fs the Meaning of and te (Fiat End De We Steely the 
History af Islemic Phitosaphy? The History of a Neglected Discipline. 
1008. 23 pp. 
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13 pp. 

7 HM. Cortes and Wi Bice, Governors and Their Personnel! on Latin 
acer iptions from Caesarea Morifion, 2001. 26 pp., 2 figures, | plate. 
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18 pp. 
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of Research on Aftormie in Isle Theology, 2002, 23 pp. 

3 PW. vanpen Horst, The Adwih of Jewish Cannibalism: A Chapter in the 
History of Antisemition. 2008, 14 pp. 

4 C. D'ancona, Man's Conjinction with Intellect; A Neoplatonic Source 
of Western Muslin Philasoplry. 2008, 34 pp. 

5 C. Markscens, Compassion: Some Remarks on Concepts of Orvine 
and Himan Compassion in Antiquity 2011. 14 pp, 

6 J. Haserstas, A Philosophy of Dialogwe. 2013. 15 pp. 

7 LR. Rossen. Gn an Areenian Magical Manvscript: New York, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Ms 10558, 2013, 86 pp. 
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This paper examines some unusual features of a modern 
Armenian magical manuseript. The manuscript belonged 
to a Sephardic Jew, who annotated ft, translating and 
transliterating some tena into Hebrew - a rare pha- 
nomenon in the Armenian contest, since Armenia hes no 
indigenous Jewish community, and the Annenians In the 
Ctteman Empire, a distinct mivet (a defied religio-ethnic 
group), were often hostile to the Jews. The Jewish oyna 
also inscribed an ancient spell known from Arabic magi- 
cal |Herature at the beginning of the manuscript, and its 
use and significance are explored. The manuscript con- 
tains diverse spells, ists, magic squares and characters, 
and vooes mysticas, with texts in Classical and Modem 
Weeterm Armenian as well a6 in Arnenoa-Turkish. Aep- 
resentative portions of these are offered in translation, 
with comumentary. The mystical prayers employed irom 
the tenth-century Armenian Narek are trenslated in full, 
in an appendix: these are of interest insofar as they il- 
strate a nexus of canonical and folk religious concepts. 
The manuscript also contains a version of Vec' hazarear, 
"The Book of the Six Thousand", a designation broach 
employed to describe Armenian magical texts that often 
differ widely from each other, A final appendix considers 
some reasons why the original of this book, a mathemati- 
cal table, was of intellectual importance in the context of 
early Christian Annenia. 


James A. Russell i Mashtots Professor of Armenian Studies 
at Harvard University, he was twice a Lady Davie Fellow, and 
a Visiting Associate Profasser of Iranian and Annenian Stud- 
jes at the Hebrew University of Jerznailem, His principal books 
afe Jorasianan in Agmenia, Agmenian and franian Studies 
and Bosohorus Mights: The Complete Lyne Poems of Bearos 
Touwan, 


‘The eeture wae delivered on December 20, 2008, 
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The Script of the Dove: 
An Armenian Hetaerogram 


James R. Russell 


Cryptography, the study of codes, ciphers, and the storage 
and transmission generally of information in a secret manner, is 
today more a science dominated by mathematicians with com- 
puters, than an aapect of textual and historical research stindied 
mainly by philologists and paleographers, as it was in the past. 
lt is reseonable that this should be ao: as human technology has 
become more sophisticated and complex, secret coces have be- 
come much harder to decipher than in previous ages. They were 
always an iropertant feature of the security and military capabil- 
ity of states; but as wars have grown in scope and political sys- 
tems have become capable of greater domination over everyday 
Ife, the stakes are greater than ever before. 

So, the decipherment by Alan Turing and others of the 
German Enigma code was very important to the Allied effort to 
defeat Hitler in the Second Werld War. A by-product of Turirne's 
work was the prototype of the modem computer,’ Protection of 
the security of internet communications, financial and other, 
agalnat viruete and hackers, ia an leave that affecta many ae- 
pects of life today. However great and intricate the advances of 


| On cryptography generally, the beat book ia etlll David Kaln's magis- 
terial The Code-Breakers (New York: Macmillan, 1967). Andrew Hodges 
in his biography Alan Turing: The Enigma [Mew York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1983), discusses how Turing'’s work on code-deciphering 
machines during Workd War I led to the invention of the computer. 
Brat with the onset of the Cold War, Turing’s left-wing convictions and 
homosexuality lsalated him from the authorities and society and led to 
his untimely death. 
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aclence, in acholarship one must still steadily resist as fallacy 
the impression that because we have over time developed more 
complex machines now than our ancestera did, it must fallow 
that we are as individuals more intelligent than they were, The 
writings of the ancients are etill our fundamental classics; and 
even in the field of cryptography, the mastery of the men of the 
past endures. For it is after all a mediaeval cipher, not the me- 
chanized encryption of a modern intelligemce service, that still 
resists the combined effortea of scholars and scientists to deci- 
pher it. The Voynich MS, a book written entirely in an unknown 
eode amd illustrated with enigmatic anatomical, astronomical, 
and mechanical pictures, is perhaps the most popular manu- 
script in the world: drawings of what look Uke the cellular walla 
of the akin, and the structure of galaxies, have proved particu- 
larly intriguing and controversial, eines the manuscript umdoub- 
tedly predates the invention of microscope and telescope. It be- 
longs to the Beinecke rare book library of Yale University, the 
American National Security Council and Bell Labs are among 
the institutions that have commissioned studies of it, at least 
one scholarly career has been wrecked by a failed and miaguided 
deciphenment of it—and to this day nobody has any idea what it 
a 


The writing in the Voynich MS, if lt was not from the start 
4 aert of acholastic joke with no plain text behind the encrypted 
one, must then be a code of extraordinary complexity, probably 
involving either an. artificial language or a permutated natural 
one. The simplest codea, by contrast, are aubatitution ciphers, in 
which a symbol, number, or other letter is substituted for a let- 
ter of the alphabet in transcribing straightforwardly the spelling 
af a word in a natural language. When the language in question 
ia English, it is a straightforward matter to crack the code, if the 
enciphered text is of moderately sufficient length, simply by 
eounting the occurrences of each aymbol and then applying the 
list of frequency of letters in the English language: etaon irshd 
fuempf jeg. A few years ago a dealer in antiques in New Eng- 


3 See Gerry Kennedy and Fob Churchill, The Vognich Manuscript (Lon- 
don: Orion, 1992). The president of the University of Pennsylvania 
thought he had cracked the code; and the great scholar of Old Persian, 
Prof, R. Kent, approved the solution and aupported its posthumous 
Publication. The intemet has spawned numerous sites and networks 
dedicated to the Veynich, but we are etl mo cloger to a solution than 
ever. Collin Wilson's wonderful atery “The Return of the Lloiges” links 
the Voynich to the Cthulhu cult of the writer H.P. Lovecraft, on whose 
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land gent me out of the blue several photographs of m pain ving 
handed down ae an heirloom in his family. [ft is @ stil] life in cils 
of a glass vase of flowers; and it looked to its owner, and to me 
aa though it might be the work of an artiat living in the Omoman 
Empire in the middle or late 19-century, Armenian artists of 
that place and period in particular combined Western European 
expertise in technique with Near Eastern subjects amd aeraibill- 
ties; ao it would not be unreasonable to surmise that the painter 
might have been an Armenian.’ But what interested the owner 
of the picture was not eo much the possibly Armenian prove- 
mance of the picture as thiss someone heed incised short inscrip= 
tions inte the lower part of the painting and across the back, 
and nobody he had consulted could tell him what language it 
was, Several of his interlocuters’ knew | taught Armenian and 


2A mumber of Armenian artists working in the Ottoman Empire in the 
late 19% cenmury ewech wt] fife oils, though with greater tech- 
nical expertise: Kawukean, Anton Mkrean, Enuand (skan, 
sal Sectiae Ulaasteens Gente: bs cate Sec Garo Korkman, Armenian 
Painters in the Ottoman Empire, 1600-1923, 2 vols. (Iotanbul: Metusa- 
lem, 2004). For the painting and cipher inseriptian acs Plates 4-7 in 
this essay, A few characters and the firet teo Hnes and bottom of the 
locus inacrtptines on the back of the panel are Shirsed: and the indi- 


stopped te ise; And thou art beautiful feict T sacl f That Lily did mot 
hide tts head! But freely forth ite odors shed’ To pay me for my 
prose.” The shorter imecription on the pointing itself reads, “_.. face to 
look upen and pray... ... epirit keep thee..." 


“| never leat the identity of these mysterious friends; but in conmec- 
ion with one’s interest in. arcana a curiqus incident is worth retelling 
here. Hot long after [ firat came to Harvard, in 1996, a stranger work- 
ing at the Widener Library foovarded to me for reply a letter of inquiry 
fram the perth of England abet the Necronomicon, The American 
writer of fantastic fiction H.P. Lovecraft jd. 19397, Providence, Ri} in- 
vented and wrote about this funfortunately| fictional tome of dread oc- 
cult lore in hie atery “The Desowich Horror,” which blends the invented 
with the real. Dunwich itself is a sunken city off the east coast of Eng- 
land: and Lovecraft’: Massachuectia town of that mame ts inspired by 
a real vilage submerged by a reservoir near Amherst. As for the book, 
the story claima copies carefully kept from the public eye belong to the 
collections of Miskatenle Univeraity (fictional) and Harvard's Widener 
Library. The story also mentions a cipher pasaed down by a accretive 
cult—juat the phenomenon that ia the topic of this essay! [t was my 
aad duty to inform our British correspondent that although, as the 
mantra in Aklo proclaims with ominous majesty, Phinghd mglw'najh 
Othalku Riyeh wyohnag! fhtagn, “In his house at Rlyeh dead Cthulhu 
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were perhaps aware as well of the pleasure [ took in puzzling 
Over arcane writings and suggested he contact me. Upon receipt 
of his photographs, the first thing I moticed was that some Ietters 


waite dreaming" tere ia to the best of my knowledge no Necronomicon 
at Widener. As to the mantra, one motes that ph- seems to be a prepo- 
eliion, like Arabic for Hebrew be-. The past participle mgie nah ap- 
pears to be formed on the verbal base mgi- “die,” cl Armenian mgl-el, 
“to decay"; ancl the preaent participle weahnag] would contain weab-, 
‘dream, cf perhaps Arm. eoay “witness” (20 Pth, "eikas-, Phil. gupay), 
Tie -cOgncane AMSG, i mee: taken Ey trent eee AE eh 
Hazrat, would perhaps be from Arabic ‘agl, “intelligence.” Here ia a 
section of the book: "Mor is it to be thought, that man fs either the old: 
eat or the Laat of earth's masters, or that the commen balk of life and 
substance walke alone. The Old Ones were, the Old Ones are, and the 


Soethoth. He knows where the Ofd Ones broke through of old, and 
where They shall beeak through again. He knows where They heave 
trod earth's fields, and where They still tread them, and why no one 
can behold Them os They tread. By Their smell con men sometimes 
know Them near, but of Their semblance can mo man know, aaving 


3 
: 
i 


howled through mt their Seasons, The wind gibbers with 
voters, and the earth mutters with Their consciousness. They 
the forest and cnoash the elty, yet may mot forest or city behold 
hand that amites. Kadath in the cold waste hath known Them, 
what man knows Kadath? The lee desert of the South and the 
isles of Ocean hold stones whereon Their seal is engraven, but 
seen the deep frosen city or the sealed tower long garlanded 
and barnacles? Great Cthullm is Their cousin, yet can 
ghee (heeled chinese 
elr hand is at your throats, yet ye eee Them not; and 
is even one with your guarded threshold. Yog-Sothoth 
aa: thy teow a. ins sate: whereby the spheres meet. Man rules now 
where They ruled once; They shall soon rule where man rules now, 
After summer is winter, and after winter summer. They wait patient 
and potent, for here shall They rule again.” The proper mumes and to- 
ponyma, heavy on -oth and -oth endings, are delightfully peoude- 
Semitle, while the rheterteal repetitions, Htanles, and jeremind explo- 
siona are all Biblical— bending the forest and crushing the city might 

through 


ae 
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obviously derived from the Funic alphabet of northern Eurcse | 
therefore hypothesized that the inventor of the code was no: o 
Middle Easterner and was therefore most likely encoding a 
Westem European language. The words of the imecriptions are 
helpfully seperated by dots, and from a cursory survey of the 
two-to-four-letter words | hazarded the guess that these were the 
definite articles, prepositions, and conjunctions of French. Thet 
didn’t work: ao T tried English. I then poured myself a peg of 
Scotch (Sherlock Holmes would have lit a pipe) and deciphered 
the message in a few minutes.’ [t is a rather banal, aententious 
poem of the sort a provincial American [and a rather vulgar 
one—he was after all defacing a painting that ia not without a 
aimple and affecting charm) of the Victorlan age might have 
liked. Thus the palnting might have been purchased aa a aouve- 
nir in an Ottoman city frequented by Western travelers, most 
likely Constantinople or Smyrna. 1 have mot seen the code else- 
where; 30 it is at least possible that the writer of the text in- 
vented it himeelf and maybe even used it Just this once. But 
where would be have found the symbols for it? One surmises 
they could casily have been culled from another cipher, maybe 
that? ef ane of the seri-secret fraternal societies that were very 
popular in the United States in the period,” 


5 This part af decipherment, the cultivated hunch, ie the Fingerspicte- 
gefil that comes with fornmol training if one is backy. [t goes back 
long way: al-Khalil of Basra, eighth century, solved an enerrpted 
Greek message sent as 9 condescending tease by the Byzantine empe- 
ror. The Arab scholar thought it must begin with a formula “In the 
name of Ged" or wards te that effect. lt did, and be got the fire: letters 
of the code that way: see Kahn, ap. ci., p. 7, 


4S American Freemasons, then as now, work the Craft rituals “to an 
approved ritual issued te them in cipher": Bernard E. Jones, Freema- 
eons’ Guide and Compendium (London: Harrap, 1956), p. 226. 


7 Mark C, Cames, Secret Riteal and Manhood in Vietorian America (New 
Hoven: Yale University Presa, 1989), suggests the Masonic order ond 
other groups affinmed their members’ masculinity while the churches 
and other institutions of the fast-growing Industrial Republic under: 
mined and threatened it. At the ame time, the revelation of the “Royal 
Secret” of cur hermnaphroditic mature provided release for aecanl cro- 
thons that could not be expressed otherwise or elaewhere in Victorian 
society. Although some of Carnes’ insights hove undoubted. validity, 
they seem informed lees by a atandand af impartial scholarship than 
by the agenda of gender sbadies, The author's work is marred by an 
alinost carteoniah contempt for the organizations he is studying, and 
threughout the book be seems to oseume @ prion thal sane, manure 
fen cannet have serious aplritual or mystical strivings. On page ten, 
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Those societies, with their secret rituals and signa of rec- 
ognition, satisfied a need to belong and to feel special, apart 
from the ignorant herd: and ome aspect of thelr operations was 
the use of ciphers to endow their communications with a sense 
of privacy, prestige, and mystery, Those arc precisely the condl- 
tions under which one proposes the kind of Armenian cipher to 
be discussed, which I will term o “hetaerngram” |i.¢., the writing 
of a aodality—a pun on heterographyi), would have developed 
and flourished. Indeed in America the exposure of the secrets of 
one such secret society, the Ku Klux Klan, was more a factor in 
its downfall than any diminution of its Vielent activity.* Secrecy 
has an incomparable allure. 

Some ciphers invented by one person for his own use and 
never employed by anyone elee derive thelr aymbols from hister- 
ital sources, as in the case of the painting. A substitution cipher 
attested uniquely in the Folger Manuscript, devised by a medical 
doctor in New York in 1827, to write about Masonic philosophy 
uses different simple symbols representing the individual letters. 
But the inventor put them together in auch a way aa to have 
each word form a squared design resembling somewhat Egyp- 
tlan hieroglyphice: the inventor even usea the Egyptian conven- 
tion of the cartouche to enclose words of special significance, 
The cipher thus reflects both the fashion of aegyptomania in ear- 
ly 19°-century Amerion and the inherent secretiveness of the 
Masonic order, as well as of course the Masonic interest in pri- 
mordial culture.? Masonic secrecy, which bas its own social and 
religious value independently of any public or political atimuli, 
became a practical and urgent matterin Folger’s day. For this 


for instance, he summarily dismisses the rituals and teachings of the 
secret ordera aa “hokum.” One need but reflect that the latter word fa 
itechi a Vietorlan product of British colonial waage in India: Arabic 
fun, “an order" [aee Herry Yule and AC, Burnell, Hobson.Jobson: a 
Glossary af Colloquial Anglo-indian Words and Phrases, 1886, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, repr. 1966, p. 424) became for the Wes- 
temer good slang for noneenael Such an attltade in any other context 
toward a culture or religion under study would be regarded as a dis- 
qualification of the researcher from further serious scientific work: one 
shudders to think what such a echolar might do to Gudlsm in slam, or 
Kabbala. 


4 See Steven D. Levitt and Stephen J. Dubner, Freakonomics: A Rogue 
Economist Explores the Hidden Side of Everything (New York: Harper 
Catlins, 2006), p. SE, 

2s ome author has put it, combining Proust with the Masonic quest, 
4 lo recherché du verbe perdi 
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wna the period of the anti-Masonic movement follawing the Mar- 
gan Affair of 1826—a year before Folger composed his MS.'° 4 
man nanved Morgan in upstate New York was abducted and ap: 
parently trurdered by Lodge brethren, for having divulged Ma- 
senic secrets. So the arcane and the mysterious are a lure to 
members of secret societies: but sometimes those 
aochetles, whether embroiled in scandal or condemned by some 
powerful establishment of religion, also have good and practical 
reasons to try to protect their members by keeping their com- 
munications secret. 
sometimes the mere difficulty of a known script can be 
eounted on as a sufficient deterrent to undesired intrusion inte 
writings of a personal nature. In the mid-17% century, the Eng: 
lish politician Samuel Pepys used a system of shorthand to write 
the several volumes of hig famously candid diaries: the syetern 
was published but might as well have been a secret code to the 
untutered."! Invented scripts are sometimes associated with in- 
vented languages with their purpose not so much diacretion aa 
literary invention or plain fun: the British fantasy writer and 
mediaevalist J.FLR. Tolkien used an angular Runie alphabet and 
a delicately curvaceous cursive script called Tengwar or Quenya 
te write his various made-up languages in The Lord of the Rings 
and other books. The palaver of his Elves, indebted to Old Eng- 
lish, also owes touch of its euphony to Finnish; whilst the sinis- 
ter inscription on the Ring of Power in the dark tongue of Mor- 
dor, jabbered by cruel and ugly Orca, ia endowed with the agglu- 
tinative character and phonetic signature, | think, of Turkish. 


5. Brent Morris, The Foiger Manuserigt: The Cryptacelysts and fncter- 
pretation of an American Mosorc Manuscript (Bloomington, [N: The 
Masonic Book Club, 1992), published the entire text in facsimile, with 


gyptomanic craze and American literature, cf. John T. Irwin, ARLFCa 
Hierogiyphica: The Symibal of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics in the Amveri- 
can Renaissance (New Hoven: Yale University Press, 2980): Poe's An- 
tarctic traveler Arthur Gerdon Pym encounters mysterious Ethiopic, 
Coptic, and Arabic inscriptions on his journey portending doeam and 
various reflecting Hebrew teaimaweth, the shadow of death im Pa. 23, 
see pp. 195-205. 


1 The myretem ie published in Thomas Shelton, A Titer ip Tachygra- 
phy, or Short-Writing (Landon, 164). 

8On invented languages and their sczipta generally, including Tal 
kien’s, see Paolo Albani afd Berlinghiers Buonarroti, Aga Magra 
Difira: Dinkonarto detle Lingue Inumegénare (Bologna: 2anichelli, 1994), 
The iden that the northern races are noble; the southern, base— is o 
pemicious sort of raciam that suffers also the Narnia books of Tol- 
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Another interesting example ofa eryptegram invented by a 
writer for his own use, employing some esoteric symbols or cha- 
racters from foreign writing ayeterna, la the cipher of the Russian 
writer Denil Kharms (the nom de plume of Danill lwanovich Yu- 
wachey, 1905-1942), a member of the OBERIU literary circle in 
Leningrad. Like many other Soviet citizens, he fell afoul of the 
Btaliniat authorities: Khanms died of starvation, imprisoned in a 
meétital hospital, during the Nazi blockade. Though he is best 
known as the author of absurdist poems, plays, children’s litera- 
ture, sketches, and short stories, Kharms was also an inspired 
artist with an avid interest in ancient Egypt, Kabbalah, the mys- 
tical properties of the Hebrew alphabet, and kindred occult sub- 
jects—the same range of interests, that is, that animated the 
Masons of Folger’s day and that one will observe presently in the 
case of the Order of the Golden Dawn, Several characters of the 
private Cipher he invented are the same as those of the cipher 
employed by members of that order: othera come from Japanese: 
and one seems to derive from the Samaritan Hebrew script. 
Some of the encoded entries in his diaries are of sexual con- 
tent—a good reasen for secrecy—and envesdrapping by others 
ws the first stage of the pervasive culture of surveillance in the 
Soviet Union, though one rather thinks a secret code would have 
sparked, not deterred, the malign attention of police informers," 


Kien's Oxford friend, €.5, Lewis, The villains in the latter's children's 
epic come from Calormen fue, they are hot-blooded, ef. Latin salar). 

is the Crescent (symbol of Islam) and their capital is 
ths Goat cr te, Dasabes thoes benion “protector of thee atene,” their 
idol, cf. the Ka‘aba—medieval Europeans considered Muslims idoln- 
ters, the ome thing they assured} never were). These laschvious folk 
keep pretty blond boy slaves from northerhy, pseudo-Germanic Arce 
henland. A bed business afl around. See J. R. Russell, “Mews from 
Zembla,"” a review article on John Garth, Tolkien and the Great War, 
Elena Obatnina, Tsar” Asyin t poddannye, ete,, The New Leder, 
ew York, Gummer 2004." = 


“ Set Plates 10-14 here; ef. Aleksandr Nikitacy, Filan pitino 


["Kharms" Drawings"| (St. Petersburg: ven Limbakh, 2006), PE. £37- 
947; and Zh.-F. Zhakkor, ed., Doniil Kharms, Zapisye kncehi, Dnew 
nik ["Notebooks, Diary"], 2 vole. (St. Petersburg: Akademicheskil 
Proekt, 2002). In a discussion of Orlando Figes, The Whisperers: Pri- 
vate Life in Stalin's Russa, the great Dostoyevsky scholar Joseph 
Fronk notes how during the Great Terror of 1937 many people took to 
dian writing, “using a acript they tried to make undecipherabls” ("In 
Stalin's Trap,” New York Rewew of Books, 26 February 2009, p. 31. 
That puts Kharms in the dark context of his age. 
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Russia brings ua a lite closer to Armenia; and indeed the 
eréation af new laryruages, some with their own acripis. has o=* 
er been limited to the West. Zoroastrian sectarians im India, ‘b)- 
lowers of Dastur Azar Kalvan, who flourlehed in the rete of the 
emperor Alcbar, several centuries ago invented an artificial lan 
guage for the book of their traditions and teachings, the 
Desdtir4 In a Pereo-Turkish milieu of around the 15 er 16" 
century there was created a language for the use of mystics 
called Béla i-Galan: it displays characteristics of the languages 
af its inventors, and was probably invented to conceal esoteric 
teachings from censarious orthedax divines.'? There is, in the 
Ammenian sphere, the interesting case of a reclusive gentleman 
of Smyma, Petros Tniker[ean) (or Tenger, d. 1881), whe had stu- 
died with the Vienna Mekhitarists, an Armenian Catholle mo- 
nastic order dedicated to acholarahip, and had mastered the 
principal languages of Western Europe and the Otteman Em- 
pire, as well as Sanskrit. Tenger settled in a stone house on a 
hill in the Aspra Khomata district of hia native city and dwele 
there in sechasion: he devised a new language, called Sahieray 
jpronounced Sahlerd], with its own alphabet and grammar. He 
had the custom of presenting copies of a textbook of his new 

presumably privateh: published in an edition of a 

modest print run, to the [presumably few) guests who penetrated 

his fortress. A sign inscribed in the Sahleray language and script 
with the word Ayeeratand, meaning “Temple of Wisdom.” hung 
ever the entrance to the visionary linguist’s mystic lair.!* It is 


4 Seo UR, Russell, “On Mysticiam and Esotericiem among the Zoroas- 
trinns,” Iranian Studies 26.1-2, 1994, pp. 73-94, esp. p. 87. repr. in 
JR, Fussell, Anmuadan and Iranian Studies [= AS), Harvard Armenian 
Texts and Studies 9 (Cambridge, MA, 20044). 


MH Alessandro Bausani, “About a curious mysticnl language Badi-c i- 
Balan," East and Weet, Year IV, No. 3 (Rome: laMEO, 1954), pp, 24 
236, 


# Abroiham Ayvarean, Sar hoy kensagneleanc’ (Constantinople, 1893), 
part D, pp. 91-05; and Fr. Epirem Poloscan, Guyumiman as 
Tienkerean gerdastannere [German title, Die Famiien Kougeumedjian 
und Thagir; Tenger is another known spelling of the lotter surmame|, 

Vienna: Mxit'arean tparan, 1951, pp. 34-30. | have teen unable wo Lo- 

cate a copy of Tenger’s textbook, and Hevork Bardakjian has mot aeen 
one; but a copy mag exist in the Mekhitharist brary at Vienna. Mus- 
tain Kenmal’s troape eet fire to Seyrna (Tk. Lemir) in 192 and massa- 
ered or drove into the sea the Greek and Armenian Christian inhabi- 
tants. Warships of the Western sana gat at anchor in the harbor 
and their enews were ordered to ignore the drowning people. A young 
American missionary assembled a fleet of Greek flahing boats 1 res- 
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not clear whether Tenger intended his new idiom to be an inter- 
national tomgue to promote human unity, as Dr. 2amenhof of 
Warsaw did with Esperanto. At least, the former never made any 
real attempt, aa far as is known, to popularize Seilercy. 

But it may be surmised at least that these imaginative 
representatives of two haraseed and disfranchised minority na- 
tions—the Jew from Russian Poland and the Armenian in West- 
cm. Anatolia—were in pert attempting by inventing languages 
they could contrel to compensate for the feclings occasioned by 
the impotence and unofficial status of their cwn native tongues, 
each with its distinctive script (Ammenian, for Armenian and Ar- 
meno-Turkiah: and Hebrew, or Fiebre and Judaco-German or 
VYiddish).'* Tolkien, am Oxford don, felt no such insecurity; but 
for him, too, as he admitted in « lecture of ca. 1930, the inven- 
tion of languages was on eccentricity and a matter of pleasure, 
and of a sort of guilty, boyish pleasure at that.” So invented 
serlpta, aa we have seen eo far, tend to fulfill certain, similar 
needs: a member of a secret society secks a sense of belonging 
and of validation. A religious sect endows ita new writings with 
the patina of ancient prestige through the invention of esoteric 
scripts and words. A member of a belabored amall people whose 
own, language ond script are without honor in the macrocosm 


cue the survivors, One of the people plucked cnt of the water was Bi- 
shop Leon Touran, whe later became Archbishop of the Armenian 
Church in North America and was murdered during Moss ot the Holy 
Cross Church of Armenia in Manhattan in 1933. The crime ao 
shotked the public that Wiliam Burroughs was to use his nome a 
decade later in the morel And the hippos were bolled it thelr tanks, 
which deale with another scandalous murder in New York. 


The life of Ludovic Lazarus Zamenhol, 1859-1916, in many respects 
parallela that of Eliezer Ben Yetvuda, te be discussed presently, Both 
wore Russian Jews, and both associated their imaginative linguistic 
projects with an ideology. In 1901, Zamenhof published in Russia a 
book, Hilelem, in which he q@utlined an kenllatic philosophy of un- 
iveraalist, humanist liberalism taking ite name from the penile Jewieh 
sage Hillel: see Marjorie Boulton, gamenho!? Creator of Esperanto 
fLonden: Routledge and Kegan Prul, 1960), p. 98 Esperanto was to 
be the language of this wtoplan (and whireslizable) cosmopelis, even as 
Hebrew wis to be the apeech of the reborn commonwealth of larned. 
Qave recalls that Thomas More created for the perfect society of his 
Liopia an alphabet of ideally simple geometric shapes, in ite way like 
Zamenhofs plessanth slmple language. 

18 JURLR Tolkien, "A Secret Vice," in Christopher Tolkien, ed., The 
Mansters and the Caltics and Other Fesaye (Boston: Houghton Miflin, 
1984), pp. 198-273. 
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creates a language or script of his own that he can magnify anc 
contre] in his oem microcosm. An academic rehactant to part em- 
tirely with adolescence retains its need for self-agerandizing. ro- 
mantic secrete auch as codes others canneat read, and magical. 
sounding incantations outsiders cannot understand: through 
these be hopes to gain others’ awed attention, their neapect 
As we have seen, the sheer force of the imagination, ¢m- 
ployed to serve a profound psychological need—the thirst for in- 
ner self-fulfilment, for validation of ome's status and integrity— 
has brought forth eryptograma used by individuals and sodali- 
ties, as well as languages and scripts created for fiction and ar- 
tificlal languages intended for use worldwide. The act of creative 
imagination is as crucial to a related phenomenon of much 
greater historical importance: the revival of ancient or degraded 
languages, such as Hebrew or Armenian alluded to above, with 
soar rear yah res for modern, secular wae in the setting of a 
hation-state. Language is an inestimable compo- 

nent of the Project of nationaliam: an imagined, shaped identity 
needs mot only the practical appurtenances of territory and site 
power to administer and defend it, but an idea and a voice to 
animate the society defined within international frontiers. That 
ia, nathonaliam needa ideology and language. In the case of the 
Armeniana, it is fairly evident from the hagiography of Magtoc' 
by Koriwn that the visionary activity of the saint in creating a 
script for Armenian in the fifth century served a palaeo- 
nathonalistl: end, giving a standard literary language to a polity 
on the threshold of the loss of political sovercignty.!? And in the 
modem period, two great modermizers of Armenian, Mesrop 
Taliadeanc’ and Xac'atur Abovean [the latter the author of the 
firat “modern” Armenian novel, Vérk' Hayastan, “The Wournda of 
Armenia,” 1844) were isolated and traumatized men moved by a 
powerful inmer vision verging on passion. Before them, the 
Mxit‘arist reforme of the language hod been grounded in classic- 


WW On this subject, see JLB. Russell, °On the Origins and Invention af 
the Armenian Script," Le Muséon 107.3-4, 1994, pp. 317-333 (repr. in 
AIS, pp. 565-581); and on early Armenian nationaliam set LR. Rus- 
sell, review of Roomlk Panosslan, The Armenians: From Kings and 
Priests to Merchants and Commissars (New York: Cohaumbia University 
Press, 2006) in The American Historion! Rewsew 112, Bloomington, IN, 
2007, For comparative studies af the phencmena of language and na- 
tinnaliam among Ariienian and Jewish communities in the modern 
age see the collection of essays edited by RG. Hovannisian and D.N. 
Myers, Enlightenment and Diaspora: The Armenian and Jewish Cases 
(Adenia, GA: Beholare Press, 1999}. 
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jam and were not connected te any movement of national libera- 
Hom: the good Catholic fathers, living in distant Venice and 
Vienna, were largely content with Diaspora circumstances and 
sw no preapect of an end to Ottoman rule. They were mainly 
unconcerméd with the politieal fate of the Armenian highland, a 
country most of them had never seen, But these two men set out 
to transform Armenian, a cluster of mutually unintelligible di- 
alects burdened by thousands of lnan-words from the languages 
of Muslim overlords and nelghbors, into a standardized, modern 
literary idiom capable self-sufficiently to construct meoiogisms 
much ms the literary language of Maitec’ had become—and to 
become the vehicle of national liberation and the forging of a free 
Armenian state, 

‘Jewish history sceme so often to min parallel to that of the 
Armenians that the crucial, intriguing differences sometimes 
aterm to jump out at one unexpectedly, Most Armenians inha- 
bited their ancient homeland but were oppressed by Muslims 
amd looked to the Christian powers for help: the Jews lived in 
exile from their country.in Christian lands that were hostile ipso 
Jaco, while Palestine was governed by the relatively benlgn Ot- 
tomana. Yet here are the similarities; rather like the promoters 
of the Mxit'arist project, the European Jews of the Enlighten- 
ment, the maskilim, sought to standardize and modernize the 
Hebrew language. But their main goal in this was to enable their 
fellow Jews to imbibe secular culture and thereby to become as- 
similated inte the nations of the Diaspora as & minority stripped 
of the lineaments of its ancient separateness, They did not fore- 
eet that their efforta were often one-alded: the ambitious, asai- 
milated, secular Jew was to appear to hostile eyea more inai- 
dicus and threatening than the ghettoized one of a generation 
before. However the Ungulatle reformer Eliezer Ben Yehuda sew 
the question differenth, and attempted in the Gnal quarter of the 
19) century to shape a revived Hebrew that Jews might employ 
for their own everyday purposes, without sacrificing their identi- 
ty, in thelr own country. Ren Yehuda himself emigrated to Jeri- 
silem from Russia, and was excommunicated by the local rab- 
binate, much as Abowvean had been anathematived by the Arme- 
hian Church, But Ben Yehuda perslated: he raised his children 
te hear only Hebrew, he wrote a dictionary, and the living speech 
of Israel today owes its existence to him. But he came to his vi- 
slon—and to his traumatic fate—not only from @ study of histe- 
ry, of an interest in Linguistics, but from reading, in the Russian. 
journal Vestnik, about a work of fiction. 

The Englishwoman who published under the male nom de 
Flume George Eliot wrote her last, great novel, Daniel Deronda, 
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about a young man gently raised in an English home who dis- 
covers his Sephardic Jewish lineage from some documents hic- 
den in a chest. The psychological metaphor, of uncovering some- 
thing suppressed from one's past and at the core of one’s being 
and of coming out of a closet, is tea obvious to require comment 
Daniel determines not only to embrace his heritage and peopic 
but alse to mows to the land of larael and to reatore the Hebrew 
largquage there to its original status as a living idiom. Tine nove! 
wes translated into Russian in its ponderous Victorian entrery 
by Fereta, Gordon, Smalenskii, and Lillenblum in the 1880's: 
these men, Hebralate who had at first advecated assimilation. 
abandoned the idea in the wake of Tsar Alexander III's pogroms 
and themselves made aliya, “ascent,” to lsrael.29 The novel ia mot 
merely a leap of imagination, an invention of Ziordam avant fa 
Ietire, it turns out to have been also the spark that fred Eliezer 
Ben Yelnada to move—literally—in the direction he did, [mn re- 
trogpect, the Jewish state without Hebrew seems inconceiva- 
ble.7? Having a collective speech and script in a country of your 
own is as important as having that room of one's own Virginia 


= On the translation, ase Solomon Hurwitz, “George Eliot's Jewish 
Characters,” Jewish Forum 5, 1922, p. 369, Susan Meyer, “Safely to 
Their Own Bordera: Proie-Zioniam, Feminiam, and Nationaliam in De- 
niel Deronda,” ELH 60.3, Autamn 154, po. 732-758, angues that 
here, as in other novela, Eliot hae deflected the problema of being a 
women, which she fails to challenge and resolve when she creates fe- 
male characters, onto probicms of “race” Instead af gender; ond males 
are produced to master thea iatuce. She alao oheerves that Daniel 
Deronda and other Jewish men in the novel actually assume cata aee 
tralts and roles. The bebe? that Jewish men menstrumte is o staple of 
anti-Semitie racialist fantasy. in the fourth century St. John Chryses- 
tom sgmatized the synagogue, which John the Evangeliat had al- 
rendy called satanic, aa a gathering place of actora and homosemuals; 
and bt came to be belbewed that Jewish men hed a menstrual cycle, So 
the wndermining of Jewish masculinity is as old ae ayatemetic Chirte- 
tan theology itacif. 

2. There ia a counterfactual historical novel by Michael Chabon, The 
Videish Poticemen's Unio, 2007, that imagines inatead of farael o 
temporary refuge for Holeomust survivors af Sitka that ia abet to ber 
reposscsecd by the state of Alaska; jis inhabitants, dispersed. The 
tongue af these hapless, homeless Jews je that of the Dinspora— 
Yidelish, And the imagined Sitka hos a Hotel Zamenhofl Though | can 
imagine no aironger argument in favor of the State of Israel than this 
ner fantagy, its author seems to hove intended it ag a kind of anti- 
Zionist romance, 
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Woolf was to demand for women. The continuing demonization 
of the Jews and [sracl in the world suggests that Zionism is the 
moat radical of national liberation movements; ao it ia perhapa 
not surprising that it should have an affinity, though subli- 
mated, to feminiam—and, one can argue, to gay liberation as 
oreli_24 

- There are other elphera of the substitution kind, employed 
not for invented but for natural languages, which have been 
used, not by a single writer, but by many different people over 
the course of centurica—Iin the casea we ere to examine, as long 
as nearly half a millennium, Though they are essentially crypte- 
grams, in that they are intended to have a veneer of secrecy, and 
though they employ aymbola conaldered to be of esoteric sym- 


@ For minority peoples like Armenians and Jews, whose very right to 
that room of one's own is contested, and whose haves often 
seemed to be endangered epecies, the issue is a burning one. But even 
the young American republic, in a fer less poriows condition, was ex- 
ercised ty what wae regarded as the urgent neceaelty of defining a na- 
tional language and the orthography of its alphabet: see Jil Lepore, A 
it for American: Letters and Other Charactera in the Mealy United 
States (New York: Knopf, 2002). 

@ In 2007 the Americon gay novelist and literary scholar Edevund 
White pubdlahed a novel, Hotel de Onna, which imaginatively expands 
an incident knawn only anecdotally from the last weeks of the Life of 
the American writer Stephen Crane (1971-100). According to James 
Gibbons Huneker, a Mew York art critic and fiend of Crane's, the too 
fen once sew on the street a beautiful young mole prostitute whose 
appearance firet repelled, then fascinated Crane, whe took the boy 
home to dinner and plied him with questians about his life. He began 
a novel abut the youth but then deatroyed it under pressure from 
horrified fiends. Though the story may be largely apocryphal, the fact 
is that Crane did write about a female prostitute: Maggie: A Gil af the 
Streets (aoe Stephen Crane, Prose and Poetry [New York: The Library af 
America, 1984]). In White's novel, Crome's lost MS fe called The 
Painted Bay, and the youth, Elliott, la unashamedly gay and wnassimi- 
lated to the breeder world. When at a reading and discussion of Hotel 
de Dream at the Brattle Theatre in Cambridge, MA, a year after the 
publication of the book one asked White whether his imagined novel 
might be viewed aa a sort of Daniel Deronda of gay Ubermtion, he 
warmly agreed and reminded me that he had written the introduction 
to the Modern Library Classica edition of George Eliot's novel [New 
York: Random House, 2002, pp. iso). Here in Cambridg:, where a 
thoughtless, one-sided hostility towards the Jewish state is often a 
port of the general left-Puriteniam, White's enthusiastic endorsement 
ef Zewam drew a visible akuedder from an audience that had come to 
hear ite comfortable mrthe affirmed, not challenged. 
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bolle importance or clec have esoteric designations, they canner 
truly be said te be secret, given their long and wide employment. 
They are certainly not the guilty, pleasurable eMuwence of @ soti- 
tary vies: #0 some other term must be devised better to charac: 
terize and iinderstand them. | propose here a neologism, hertae- 
regrami—by which term | mean an invented acript employed to 
represent a natural language whose users draw, or claim to 
draw, upon a tradition of antiquity, that also belongs, mot to ons 
user, but to a Aetaira, that is, in Greek, some association or so 
dality of people, or to several groups; and that is employed also 
mot for a single oceasion but over a significant period of time. 
Moreover, despite its wide and long application, the script never 
emerges into the arena of entirely public employment. [t retains 
ita reputation, however undeserved, of deep secrecy, To lessen 
somewhat the grating effect of a novel word in the language, ane 
intends a punning reliance wpon an existing term, heterogram, 
by which ia meant the representation of a word in one language 
by the same word in another.* The users of hetaerograma 
would scem to see the script they share as enmobling the mers- 
sage of a text and setting lt apart from other texts in the same 
language, as though they were writing the same and another 
language at once: and correspondingly they regard themaciyes 
as communicating in a special and privileged way. 

Perhaps the most important hetaerogram in the West is 
the elpher that was most famously employed by the Order of the 
Gaiden Dawn of the late 19 and early 20 centuries, of which 
the Insh poet William Butler Yeats was a member. This substi 
tution cipher goes back to the Polygraphia of the 16"%-century 
abbot Johann Trithemius and is composed mainly of alchemical 
symbols, Some symbols present in the cipher had been em- 
ployed earlier by Chaucer in a secret code of his own.?* John 


™ in Zoroastrian Book Pahlowi, or Middle Persian, far inatance, cur- 
sive, conmected Aramaic lettera forming the Aramaic word MLKA 
represent, and are read as, Peralan 2h, “king.” In English, the amper- 
sand symbal (ik) meaning “and” is actually a shorthand heteragram of 
Latin @f. 


3 Geo Darcy KOntz, The Complete Golden Down Opher Manuscnpt 
WA: Holmes Publishing Group, 14). A key te the cipiver 

is provided also by Nigel Pennick, Mogioa! Alphabets (York Beach, ME: 

Samuel Weiser, 1992), p. 181, a6 a “Renaissance magical alphabet" 


= These aymbola were of course known very widely among practtion- 
era of alchemy and the Gocult arte: see Fred Gettings, Dictionary af Oe 
cult, Hermetic, and Alchemioal Sigils (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1961), exp. the entry “Alchemist Seript,” pp. 44-45, with ref to B. de 
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Dee, the Elizabethan cccultist and magician, oamed a copy of 
Trithemiua’ Steganagraphia and knew the Poaljgraphia aa well.?" 
So before its employment by the Order of the Golden Dawn, this 
alchemists’ cipher was already well known and several centuries 
old, with its roots older still. Its modern users could scarcely 
have thought it particularly secret, then; and by the moder era 
the decryption of a aubstitution cipher would have been a fairly 
simple matter for any interested and literate Engllahman. One 
thinks therefore that the cipher of the Golden Dawn was not ao 
much a cryptogram 25 a heteaerogram—a writing system for 
which an old and noble pedigree might be claimed, limited to the 
use of a sol digant elite. [t derives its prestige, not only from ita 
long itinerary across the ages, but also from its content—the 
symbols of the alchemical craft. As we shall see presently, there 
is in Armenian eee an analogous hetacrogram. 

The Armenian hetaerogram mow to be discussed was weed 
mainly by physicians and herbalists, though craft guilds of other 
kinds employed it as well. lt seeme to have endured, thus, for 
nearly half a millennium. It is referred to in some MSS as 
alwanic’ gir, “Aluan script," ie., the alphabet devised by St. Me- 
srop MaStes’ for the Aluank' or Caucasian Albanians (no relation 
to the Albania of the Balkane or to the Iranian Alans of the 
North Caucasus); it also bears the designation bigkokon, “be- 
longing to physicians,” and has been the object of intermittent 
atudy eince the late 19 century. It la in fact a cipher based 


Vignere, Traicté des Chiffres, ou Gecrdtes Mandives d'Escrine, 1306, On 
Chaucer's code, see Kahn, op. cit, pp. 90-91. 
7 Adam McLean, ed., The Steganegrapiia af wtannes Trthemdus (tr. 
of Books | and Ul only] (Edinburgh: Magnum Opus Hermetic Bource- 
works, 1982), p. 7. The members of the Order may not have known of 
Dee's familiarity with the work of Trithembus; but they saw themselves 
within the tradition, at any rate, of Dee: a composite clpher-symbol 
Dee invented for hermetic meditation and called the monas hierogly- 
jsce John Dee, The Aleroglyphic Moned, New York: Samuel 
Weiser, OTT) is reproduced on the page of the Golden Dawn cipher 
MS illustrated here, One might abecrve alec that Dee's designation re- 
flects an early interest, in turn, in Egyptian hieroglyphics as symbols 
af eaoteric wisdom. 
21 See Plates 15-18. MN. Karamianz (Kiarmmeanc}, “Einundrvancig 
Buchstaben cines verlorenen Alphabets,” Zeitechrift der Deutechen 
MorgenWindischen Gesellschaft 50, 1886, pp. 215-319, studied an en- 
ceded inscription from Sivas, AD 1595, in a MS inchiding the Arme- 
nian version of the Alexander Romance. It reads, simply, Yidec'tk 
miidiggat Yoursap" ee eS “Remember ye the 
deacon Iomtaph, the sinner.” Karamianz believed the script to be ge- 
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wholly on the shapes and values of the Armenian alphabet. in 
contrast to a table of letters in a fifteenth-century Armenian Me 
Erevan Matenadaran 7117, alao—and more correctly—enutlec 
otucnic’ gir, that reproduces with fidelity some of the letters of 
the authentic Aluan or Aghvan script as it la now known from « 
recently-discovercd palimpeest2" The Aluans were converted to 
Christianity, and lived in such close proximity to Armenians Ln 
oll respects of life and culture as sometimes to seem [ndlstin- 
guishable from them; yet thelr written language seems to have 
vanished wtterly by the mediaeval period, So naming a cipher 
Aluan waa to endow it with a readily recognizable aura of antig- 
ulty and mystery: the Aluanes were for the Armenians the “near 
Other". But it would seem that Aluan was an alternative name, 
or perhaps a misreading of another, original name, for the cl- 
pher: “alunie’ gir, “seript of the deve": for a auperseription im Ar- 
tmernian letters above one enciphered text reads, Ays ¢ Moyoc’ 
Ain aiaumagim, “This ia the amclent dove-script of the Arme- 
niana.” And the latter ia claimed to have been Hayoo’ Senek‘erim 
Magaworin Ain mateannerén Svinakuac, “copied from one of the 
old books of Senek’erim, king of the Armenians." Senek‘erim, 
ié., Bennacherib, was a regnal mame of the Arcrunids of Vaspu- 
rakan and the attribution would therefore belong te the period in 
which they flourished, the tenth century; or the eleventh, during 
which the last Senek'erim ceded his lands to the rashhy imperia- 
istic Byzantines and withdrew te an exilic appanage in Sebastia, 
to the Cappeadocian weet. Or elae the writer perhaps had in mind 
the name of the fictionalized Armenian king of Van in the Epic of 
Sasun whose daughter, Covinar, was the mother of the twine 
Sanasar and Baklasar, the firat generation of the warrior heroes. 
This attribution to fabulous and posalbly heroic antiquity of the 
eipher ia to be seen in much the aame light as ite identification 
as the (lost) alphabet of the ancient Aluans—as a conscious ef- 
fort to endow it with a prestige linked to the supernatural or to 
the glories and mysteries of the distant past. 

The MS so described was kept at Eudocia [Tokat}, central 
Anatolia. The owner, one Dawit’ Sirinean, copied the cipher text 


nuine Aluan. Frédéric Murat returned to the inscription in his article 
*Nianagire’ imastnoc" Handds Amatineny 17, 1904, pp. 344-335, and 
conmthaded correctly that it wae not Aluan but a simple substitution 
cipher based directly on Armenian. 

4 Fas Aleksidz! and Jean-Pierre Mahé, “Découverte d'un texte alba- 
nien: une langac ancienne du Caucase retrouves,” Académie des In 
scriptions @1 Belles-Letires, Compiles Rendus, Paria, Apr-tun, 1997, 
pp. S17-Ra, 
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on paper and sent it to his brother Tigran in Sebastia (Sivas). 
The latter sent it to the scholar Karapet Gabikean™ in 1908, The 
latter had difficulty in deciphering it and applied for assistance 
to the great linguist Hrageay Agarenn, a pupil of Antoine Meillet. 
In his monograph on the Armenian alphabet, Acegean writes 
that when at first Gabikean found he could not read it, “he 
turmed to persons vereed in the Book of the Six Thousand |ke 
dimé Vechazareakl faut anjeru), a8 well ae to a number of mas- 
ter goldsmiths, particularly to the gunsmiths Oskehan and 
Géorg Ekeahean. They informed him that the letters in question 
were called the Script of the Dove [Afawnegi) and provided the 
shapes of a few more, thet indeed corresponded to the physi- 
clans’ alphabet (b25haran). The latter also stated that his father 
and grandfather ued to employ those characters as a crypto- 
gram and they still possessed some of those writings. But since, 
they said, they had taken an oath to their masters (varpetenun 
erdum tude en eter, thay seni not reresl the secret of the Eryp- 
togram foockagrin golinik’s erewan fen hener|.” Gabikean saw 
alec a MS with another cipher in which the Armenian letter inni, 
*[", was represented by the umlauted Latin letter 1, £91 Another 
cipher Atarean studied he termed Dawt'ean, “Davidic,” because 
of its attribution in MSS toa the fifth-century Armenian Dawit* 
Anyalt’, “David the Invincible [Philosepher]’.™ Armenian MSS 
sometimes attribute to the latter authorship of the magical text 
Eaut'nagreank’, *[The Book of the] Seven Letters” [le., the vo- 
wels); this text is often found im prosdmity to the similar Wee" ha 


Stet Bae te Boek nin antes Pa wend 
his botanical lexicon, Hoy busaéearh, “The Armenian Plant-World,” 
which was published at the St, James! Preaa of the Armenian Patriar- 
chate af Jeruaalem in 1968. It wae there thet [ met his son, Bp. 
Kiwrel Gablkean (Guregh Koapikian) of blessed memory, Bishop Gu- 
regh, who served for decades aa the much-beboved principal of the 
school in the Armenian Quarter, used to offer his puests chocolates 
and glasses af sweet Equeur while showing them the models he had 


in the United States: Blahop Guregh’s three nieces, Melanie, Manya, 
ond Haygan, were friends of mine in Arlington, MA. 


31 Hrageay Agarean, Heyec" grere (Vienna: Mxit'arenn tparan, 1928}, 
pp. 472-173, For a table of this and other Armenian substitution ci- 


phers, ag well aa published examples of enciphered text, see Plates 15- 
18. 


= hid, p. 474. 
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zoareak,™ Thus, the Armenian hetaerogram shares a number of 
features cognate to those we have observed in other cases: it is a 
dimple aubetinotion cipher; it has some letters in common with 
other ciphers of the same language: ite users claim antdquir. 
and prestige for it; it is associated with magico-mystical practice: 
it has been in use for centuries [from at least the 16@ till the 
19th): and it was used till recently by privileged sub-sochetes— 
doctors, goldamiths, gunsmiths, and magicians. Presumably the 
use of it a8 a pare-linguistie mode of identity enhanced vei 
own sense of cohesion and aelf-worth—useful survival tactics for 
Armenians existing as a tminority people in a Muslim state, And 
though the characters themselves are laden with symbolic aloni- 
fleance, the messages of the texte themselves are mundane. It is 
their ecript that ennobles them. 

Acerein noted with reapect to the designation alawneagir, 
“script of the dove,” that it must belong to such expressions as 
eti lemun, “language of the sparrow" (Arm oj, for a secret lan- 
guage. But the dove, alawni (and as a common name for a 
woman, Aghavni) is no commen fowl for Armenian Christiana—it 
is the bird of the Holy Spirit, So one recalls that a legendary 
cosmological teect that fell to earth from heaven, the subject of an 
aid Russian spiritual poem, is called Golubinaia kniga, “The 
Bock of the Dove," probably with reference to the Christian im- 
age, the original tide and eee dijfficitier having probably been 

*Glubinnaia kniga, “The Book of Profound [Secrets?]." In a study 
ofthe Russian poem, | suggested that some of its identifinbly 2o- 
roastrian features might have come into the Slavic world wa the 

of Armenian follawera of the Paullcian heresy settled 
in the Balkans. Perhaps the Anmenian designation of the 


2.00 these magical texts, see JPL Roussel, “The Book of the Six Thou: 
aand: An Armenian Magical Text,” Bazmavep 147. 1-4, Venice, 1989, 
PP. 221-243, repr. AG, pp. 319-341: and JR. Ruswell, “Madtac" the 
Magician,” in Sergio La Porta and Theo Van Lint, eds,, Festechrayft Mi 
chael Stone (in publication). 

4 Clied in AG. Abrohamyan, Hay gri ev gnfulyan patmut‘yun (Ere- 
vant Haypethrat, 1959), p. 20, 

3: Bee. FR. Russell, The Rime of the Book of the Dove (Sakh o Gobbi 
not kouge}: From Zormsirian cosmology and Anmenian heresiograpliy 
to the Russian novel,” in Christine Alison, Anke Joisten-Pruschke, 
and Antje Wendtland, ede., From Daena fo Din; Fieligdon, Kultur wr! 
Sprache in der iranischen Welt (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009), pp. 
141-2068 (Festechrjt Prof. Dr, Philip Kreyenbrock]. A shorter version of 
this study wos delivered as the Roman Jakebson Memorial Lecture, 
HAASE, Belmont, MA, 11 Sept. 2008: and | hed the homor to offer an 
expanded version of it in my own country ae the Jack and Lewis Ru- 
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“Script of the Dove" has a parallel meaning to the Russian "Book 
af the Dove": the latter ia the written revelation of the Holy Spi- 
rit; the former, the latter, the script used for such writing. For if 
one examines the characters of the alawnagi, their origin in the 
shapes of the letters of Armenian minuecule seript (bolorgir is 
plain; whilst their most striking common feature ia the addition 
of loops or the transformation af the basle shapes so as to imcor- 
porate loxpe. This is, thus, a local development of the Brillen- 
buchstaben, “Eyeglass [shaped|-ietters,” often found in Jewish 
and Islamic magical alphabets; examples of the former go back 
two millennia. Since the little circles on the ends of the lines of 
the lettera resemble the atara of heaven, such magical alphabets 
have often been called Angelic scripts: given the association of 
doves with the Holy Spirit, that might explain in part the desig- 
fation afawragir. Though Brillenbuchstaben made directly from 
the “Armenian alphabet of MaStec" are reserved for ciphera, 
Paeude-Arabic Erilenbuchstaben, cyeglass-letter-like asemic 
symbols, and individual circles probably intended to represent 
stars are common in Armenian magical M33.47 

One finally contributes here a hitherto unpublished and 
curious example of the Seript of the Dove. The text comes from 
the photostat—perhaps filty years old—of an unidentified MS 
that was found by chance in November 2008 in a box of old pa- 
pers at the National Association for Armenian Studies and Re- 
acarch in Belmont, MA, amd was kindly placed at my disposal by 
NAAGR's Director of Academe Affairs and my good friend, Marc 


The MS is a text of mixed medical and magical content 
written in a late Claseleal Armenian suffused with Arabic, Per- 
alan, and Turkish botanical and other terme: p. 337 (Plate 21) 
shows wheels of Life and Death to be interpreted by astrological 
and numeroclogical operations, and there is a magic square with 
Arabic mumbers; on p. 491 (Plate 22) the capital letter p‘iwr, 
Arm. aaplrate p’, ia shown as a naked woman; and on p. 129 
[Plate 23) the nares of various plants and other materials used 
in medicine are shown in a cross-hatched pattern reminiscent of 
the manner in which the sign of the Holy Cross is regularly mul- 


din and Jack Driscoll Lecture, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
larae], 25 May 200%, 


18 Seo Plate 19, 


7 See Plate 20: it is noteworthy that towards the bottom the abbrevia- 
Hens of Tir Afetuale in atandard Armenian betters are adorned with 
multiple curls and zigeagying endings, a eemi-cipher, aa lt were. 
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tiplied fend variows secred Crosses, named) in the texts of Ar- 
meénian taliamanic scrolls (kmayi. On p. 398 (Plate 24), the Ar- 
menian date RCA4=1191 is inscribed in the upper right hand 
corer, ie., AD 1742, along with a long lat of the writer's debts 
6.f., mist abrahamin Partin #8, thet is, “l owe Abraham the pél- 
grim to Jerusalem (mattesi= mugaddas’ [ome] Furus jiwwe).” On 
p. 160 [Plate 25) ls an inscription in alawnagir: ew moat'wsalay 
ort's pigecdk' i k'ristos,’ mat‘usalay né'in cor ay p'erkedn “and 
remember me, the scribe Methuselah: / Methuselah, the least 
alave of the Sevier [Ciriat].” The idiesyneratic features of the 
form of the cipher here are the letter ca, Arm. c, represented ase 
T above a small circle (as in Erevan Matenadaran MS 8260, fol 
570 bj; k'é, Arm aspirate k’, as one triangle inverted over anoth- 
er, and $e, Arm. 3, a8 an inverted triamgle. But overall the cipher 
is instantly recognizable. The author of the cipher text seems to 
have taken advantage of empty space on the page for his colo- 
phon, and he has also inscribed the Latin alphabet in a cursive 
hand of the 18 century, follawed by a heterogram, the amper- 
sand, And he transeribes his cipher text into a kind of Latin 
plain text: & maduocagay qrige yiheer tkricdoc, maduwocaga gruyin 
serae progin. It is obviows from the transcription of the word for 
“acribe, grid’, as | kr’! and of Christ's name, A’nsios, as 
/k'riedos/ that our author spoke Western Anmenian; and this 
would make cur MS an important early primary attestation in « 
foregn script of the pronunciation of that dialect, The transcrip- 
ton of fo, Arm. aspirate t', as Latin d in the author's name 
probably reflects not an actual pronunciation, but hypercorrec- 
tion, it would scem. 

There ls no secret content to the enceded text. So unless 
Methuselah thought the Latin alphabet a cipher itsel/—which 
hardly seems likely, since he has taken the trowble to provide it 
all, inchading letters he docs mot use in his transcription—the 
use of the Seript of the Dove here la more a demonstrative alan 
that the writer was qualified to be a member of the medical fra 
termity, than an attempt te comecal sensitive information in code. 
(But of course it did mot hurt that the jgnorant would be unable 
to identify his colophon, erase it, and insert their own in its 
stead!) That is, although he has employed a heteragram (ff), his 
Latin allography ia proof enough, were extra proof required, that 
his cipher ia a heteerogram, not a cryptogram. As we have seen, 
in the general scheme of Invented alphabets these writing sys- 
tema of a sub-soclety occupy a peculiar place: though not strict- 
ty secret, they lend the charisma of the occult and the arcane to 
mundane writing, as here, if a natural tongue. They also offer 
dignity and cohesion to people subject perhaps to social indigni- 
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ty, thelr sense of cohesion threatened by their lack of political 
peer, Although hia name was most Whkely bestowed upon him 
in wiehfal thinking by parents anxious that their son live long, 
the script, mt least, that our 18—century Methuselah has used 
has a pedigree, both actual and invented, to rival the age of his 
Scriptural namesake, And the hetaerngram of doctors, 
goldsmiths, and gunamitha, the Script of the Dove, endured for 
at least a century and a half beyond, down to the eve of the Firat 
World War, in Sebastia and in other ancient cities of that hoary 
land where firat the gentle dove returned with an olive branch of 
peace in her beak, for the travelers in the Ark: Armenia. 
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List oF PLATES 


1-3: The Folger MS: key and samples of text. 
4-7: Still life painting with incised encoypted texts. 


8-12; Cipher page from the notebooks of Daniil Kharms 
Kharms' monogram of Osiris (cf Dee's Monad) with cipher cha- 
racters; Kharme’ drawing of the Tree of Life of the Kabbala and 
table of the Hebrew alphabet with cipher text and symbole 
meanings of the letters in Russian; key to Kiharms' cipher. 


13-14: Golden Dawn cipher MS key and fol. 33 with Dee's Hie- 
roghyphic Monad. 


15: Table of Armenian ciphers, from Hrad'ya Agaryan, Hoyo 
grere, Erevan: Erevan University Press, 1964, following p. 676, 


16: MS facaimile of enciphered text, from AG. Abrahamyan, Hay 
gn ey gr? ut'yen patmort yun, Erevan: Haypethrat, 1959, pp. 222- 
223. 

17: Abrahsurcvan, ibid., pp. 220-221: key to the b2thakean oocre- 
grut‘yun “physicians’ cipher.” 

18: Inscription in bté¢kaken eackagrul'yun “physicians cipher 
added in AD 1722 to Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem MS 
1000, CGemmentary on the Breviary  |Meknut'tum 
Zaomakargui‘ean) of Movels Erznkect, copied in AD 1706: Abp. 
Norayr Pitarean (Bogharlan), Mayr C‘ue'ak Jepngrac’ Srbac' Yo 
Robeane’, Vol. 3, Jerusalem: St. James’ Press, 19668, p. 619. 

19: Hebrew Brilletbuchstaben, from Abraham de Balms, Cram- 
matica hebraea, Venice, 1523, in HA. Winkler, Segel und Cha- 
raktere in der muhammedanischen Zouberet, Studien pur Che- 
schichte und Kultur dea ialamischen Orients, Heft VII, Berlin: 
Walter de Grayter, 1930, p. 166. 

20: Armenian MS with “eyeglass” symbols: Armenian Mxit‘arist 
monastery of S. Lazzaro, Venice, MS 242, AD 1779, a paper ta- 
Hsmani¢ scroll (Amayi}: from Frédéric Feydit, Amuleties de 
MaArnénie Chrétienne, Venioe: §. Lazzaro, 1986, fig. 80. 


Zi: NAASR MS, p. 337. 
22: NAASR MS, p. 491. 
23: NAASE MS, p. 129. 
24: MAASE MS, p. 298. 
25: NAASE MS, p. 160, 
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Page 3) of the Palper Macascripi 


Ae A be | er bea aad ee a on 
(ELE hahaa ET Hale ‘ 
was : weg el epee psy ng ee 
ne gs a eg Beg) ee ee ee ps 
Bd Bad et es 
eS i Bees brad ee en 


Se as grirbeieminn er-ot rcmr en tera Yaeve 
wrested ei bel cree 
Eee PL i gpl Sele Repro ed vr Meme tre eat 


Pe oe ey oe eg 
ecg rain as pp apg an at eget ea ero a at ee Fae eet Se 
smepinng Sat and mein ma hf emit at 
SS ee Pa be tee dtr i Se Es ee a ary ee 


meee! amar: thon mee ne cmd on Bt porn en rete 
alan Bd es add tae epee bj a Py AE pe hy Ba ea 
eed gem a See a igen ert 
vag cere en aes et et el ce be a ee 
” jor Re 
Sar cpa peer Mme iat en tome earn ese placa shes hens arent Fibs me So 
eet ee 
Renegades oer Se sh dd le pd te ed ey 
SS ai a 
re eg ee pe ee pe ee ae ee 
ee ae ra 
ED wea Ded es Se be id a a a 
eg eg ad a 


Pbk 2d 2.8 £82 6 8 Se ce ee ikon 


Pinte 2 
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AAS BM Aa ee Ae es ES a, 
ghee ES Hak 


| Sie ST 2 eat d 
meeOtA Her? ONM.0OE te rs 
one Ve ‘SEP Os 


Rie 
SMAAK sOS if 
rear ania at 


a ES a8 Bi 
wiley aE 
ne cee i 


0 ey Sit 2 
yan LTA 
ASE) DBL helt 
- feh ia lal 
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Flate 4 
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Plate 6 
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Flate 7 
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Kl es Te Pe tK On oe . 
fee Ms BA» WCK VEKL Rte 


el aa’, ERS “4 
Eat fe 70s 
+TG3* 


a a 
Sony wt Deiraneg Powe =H. 3 2 
Bhan wa. OAM tre BLT HI Ta ° 


pay Dace Goparete* = pias are 
Ade A~Wee OPEL Sed~7 


BaXir MALL C Bret yan pret 
pa: a te WON ALG 
westtie Any ere 


ViAf-AALgS bast Eopme-® 
crea ue x~ wtKeg he 


Vcou 3x HA EPR TH Keel 


a. a Sagoo 
x OLACE Zz me 


ira ys! 


Finte & 
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Plate > 
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iM iY awe ~ wie Se 
ta “Cyeds atte. Chaps. doe, Paper hae 
ie (pmptesin! fhocturdane a a ala oe, 
= 

fit 

4-9 

a 


eT 
*Gaxn 


= 


e 


ie 


pain ‘wet 
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*« 4b = ..* ‘er ' oF 
ae SE i Se 
a 33 ee 
rofl 1 = 2450602 A 
"A. 6.08 Ooms oy Oe 
e 6, rt 8 “tr PG) 
a ioe ee a i ee 
Loewe OG” ef 
erie: ee , ao 2 = 
Sager Lae y Pr Me es =] 
Keka ae AR ea 
> TAKOKD SHAKOB NPEMHHAHMA: TOKE (e, HBR CTPOKOM), AANA 


Tan (Amn, Ho eTpoWoit), wax aocxnmuanHn(f), Hak 
ponpoca (ff), THe (-G-), RamEeent (1l}.. 


Flote 12 
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The Golden Dawn Cipher Manuscripe was wrirven in a cipher alphabet or 
code which was used by Abchenilsts to conceal thelr secrets, The key ta decoding 
the Cipher Manuscript wae printed in Abbot Johann Trithemius” book, 
Poljgraphine et Lindversella Excrinere Cabualletique, Paris, 1561. 


a © cH n3 t x 
b 2] Om u = 
te@ im PO *¥T 
d¢ kG q1o ya 
e 19 r 96 Zz i 
6 me fe Btoc 


The Key s-the Golden Dawn Cipher Alphabet 
In the cipher alphabet, Jeteer ‘I’ can also be 'J" and beter “L' can be “V" or 
"W)." In the Cipher Mazusecripe Kenseth Mackensic created a new cipher lecrer 
fer "Wane codified the cipher letter for “Y.' The new cipher letters are: 
WR yR 


Addinional Cipher Letters Weed in the Cipher Maruacripe 


Plate 13 
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Siphon TMaeetnmerdgr: Bie. Pets 0d 
cue fe en Pecado 4, Paar Tt 
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AN ARMENIAN MAGICO-MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT (BZHSHKARAN) 
IN THE NAASR COLLECTION 


JAMES R. RUSSELL 


“Un document est un témoin; comme la plupart des témoins, il ne parle guére 
que lorsqu’on I’interroge.” (“A document is a witness; like most witnesses it 
barely says a word until it is questioned.”’) 


— Marc Bloch, “Pour un histoire comparée des sociétés européennes,” 
Meélanges historiques I, Paris, 1969, 16-40, 20. 


A, 


In the summer of 2009, Dr. Levon Boyajian of New Jersey, born in 1929 
in Washington Heights, a neighborhood in upper Manhattan, New York City, 
donated several old and rare Armenian books, including a manuscript, to the 
National Association for Armenian Studies and Research (NAASR), in 
Belmont, MA.’ They were brought to the U.S. shortly after his birth by his 
maternal grandfather, Levon Nazarian, who was the youngest of three brothers 
and a native of Chemishgezek. The family had moved in Nazarian’s childhood 
from western Armenia to Aleppo, Syria, where he grew up: he emigrated to 
New York in 1930, worked as a confectioner to help support the family during 
the hard times of the Great Depression, and died three years later. The books 
were part of a larger collection, most of which Mr. Nazarian donated to 
libraries in the new republic of Soviet Armenia when he left Syria. He had run 
an inn—described as a khan or caravansarai—where he sheltered relatives 
left destitute in the wake of the Armenian Genocide. His best friend had been 
a rebel fighter from Zeitun, where Armenians had defended themselves 
against the depredations and extortions of the Ottoman rulers and their 
Kurdish enforcers; and he always maintained an interest in progressive 
politics. 

Grandfather Nazarian’s wide-ranging interests embraced also the occult. 
This is not surprising, considering that esotericism challenges the bounds of 
conventional belief about the order of the universe much as _ political 
radicalism questions the smug assumptions of the prevailing social order. And 
Dr. Boyajian said he had compiled a notebook containing esoteric symbols. 


" A version of the first part of this study was published as “Collection of Books Donated to 
NAASR by Dr. Levon Boyajian” in the NAASR Newsletter, Belmont, MA, Fall-Winter 2009- 
2010, pp. 1-3. 
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Dr. Boyajian when we last corresponded was unaware of its whereabouts, 
even whether it was still extant. He passed away in 2010; and the notebook 
has turned up in a collection of the family’s Armenian books donated to the 
library of NAASR by his son. Mr. Nazarian was a well educated and civilized 
man: he raised his daughter Verkin, the woman who was to be Dr. Boyajian’s 
mother, in an environment of comfort, enlightenment, and respect. She came 
to America in 1923. Dr. Boyajian’s father Apkar was born in Chemishgezek 
in 1890 and came to the US before the outbreak of World War I. His was the 
itinerary of many Armenian immigrants: he worked in a New England textile 
mill, then as a photoengraver in New York City. 

The ancient town of Chemishgezek (Armenian Ch ‘mshkatsag), home of 
the Byzantine emperor John Tzimisces, is NNE of Malatya, SE of Akn, and 
NNW of Kharpert; Aleppo is SSW, twice the distance of Malatya. The city is 
in the Dersim (now renamed Tunceli by the Turkish state) region of Western 
Armenia, a stronghold of the Zaza people. These are speakers of the dialect of 
Dailam in northern Iran and call their speech dilmi; but they are now 
identified culturally and politically with the Kurds. Legend has it that Dersim 
got its name from Der Simon, an Armenian priest who accepted the Alevi 
Shi‘a sect of Islam to save his flock, during the Jalali uprisings of the 17th 
century that convulsed all of Anatolia. There were close ties between the 
Armenians and Zazas of the region, which is still in sporadic rebellion against 
Turkish control. The history of the town’ mentions both the Boyajian and 
Nazarian families, whose children united in wedlock. Others there were 
bibliophiles: Harut‘iun Ajemian, a priest from the nearby village of Sisna, 
“died a very old man and left many manuscripts”. 

Dr. Boyajian’s family memoir, Hayots Badeevuh [i.e., Hayots‘ pative, 
(Armenian honor)]: Reminiscences of Armenian Life in New York City 
(Reading, UK: Taderon, 2004), provides a vivid picture of Armenian life in 
uptown Manhattan in the years of the Great Depression. Times were hard, but 
the photoengravers’ union to which his father belonged helped struggling 
members of its brotherhood and gave workers a sense of dignity. In their spare 
time, men sat around debating politics on the sidewalk of Wadsworth Ave., or 
at coffee houses and clubs, and played tav/u (backgammon). Friends visited 
each other’s homes back and forth, and there was always a jezve—a pot of 
Turkish coffee—on the stove. Toasts were offered in homemade oghi (the 
anisette liqueur also called arak or raki). The center of social life was, thus, 
the family; and the center of communal life was the Armenian Apostolic 
Church. The Holy Cross Church of Armenia on West 187th St., between St. 
Nicholas and Wadsworth Avenues, sponsored an annual picnic in June and a 
bazaar in November; so church events and family life, shared meals, picnics, 
and the cultural-social-national luncheon-dinner-reception called the hantes 


? Haykazn G. Ghazarean, Patmagirk‘ Ch ‘mshkatsagi (Beirut: Hamazgayin, 1971), p. 575. 
3 Ibid., p. 502. 
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(Arm. handes, “gathering, occasion, encounter”) held the community together 
and determined the rhythm and pattern of life outside the workplace. Other 
outings might include breakfast at the Horn & Hardart automat on 181st St. on 
Saturday after the cashing of Dad’s paycheck. The neighborhood had a half 
dozen Armenian groceries;* and “Doc” Cohen, the local pharmacist, had the 
young Levon write out for him in English transliteration the Armenian of the 
six hundred words that, according to The New York Times, were basic to any 
language. There were many single men in the community who had either 
never married, or who had lost their families in the Genocide; and their fellow 
Armenians took care of them. 

The life that Levon Boyajian recalled is not very different from that of 
other ethnic enclaves in New York then. This writer’s mother grew up in 
Bensonhurst, an Italian and Jewish neighborhood of Brooklyn. In the years of 
the Great Depression, a nickel or dime was a treat went a long way on a 
weekend trip to the automat, or the movies, or even Manhattan. Home and 
family were the anchor of existence, and, as with the Armenians, the familiar 
foods of the old country gave people a sense of stability and warmth in a 
frightening world. My grandmother Marguerite cooked the Moroccan Sabbath 
stew called adafina, baked kadayif, and served guests little cups of Turkish 
coffee with homemade candied orange peel. By shopping for groceries 
wholesale and finding chicken wings and necks cheap, and God knows what 
other strategies, Grandma managed to put food on the table every night for 
parents, grandparents, four daughters, several sisters, their families, and 
friends. The hard roscas and fijuelas 1 remember from my childhood were 
made with recipes brought to Salonica from the Spain of Ferdinand, Isabella, 
and the Inquisition five centuries earlier. During Prohibition my grandfather 
made wine and raki at home; and when I was a boy Grandma entertained me 
and my cousins with tales of Djuha, the crafty dervish Hoca Nasrettin know so 
well to Armenians, too. And though I was too young to have heard him, Uncle 
Jack played the oud. As for the occult, my great grandmother Rachel, whose 
nickname was Manache, used to offer the blood of a black cock to the dead at 
midnight when somebody was ill. I don’t know the other aspects of her 
witchcraft; but she was an austere and bony woman of immense power who 
got around on a great staff till she passed at ninety six, having foretold her 
own death to the day. She loved me and used to say to me when I was little 
Camina, pasha! “Walk, O king!” in Ladino. I inherited her ring of twined 
snakes with diamond and ruby eyes. The family had escaped from the famine 
and great fire of 1917 in Greece, and from the filth and ignorance of Morocco: 
America, despite the Depression, still meant freedom, goodness, and 
opportunity in those days. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and New 
York Mayor Fiorello La Guardia enjoyed the status of living saints. 


“ In my teenage years, around 1970-71, only one was left, the Hay Nparavachar, on St. 
Nicholas Ave. The neighborhood is now largely Dominican. 
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I first met Dr. Boyajian when we worked together on the organizing 
committee of a two-day conference on the sequelae of trauma—the 
experiences of children of Genocide survivors—that was held at the Armenian 
Diocese in New York in April 1980. He was then a vigorous man of middle 
years, a respected physician and psychiatrist, a pillar of the Church, and very 
friendly and forthright. I was twenty-six, and coordinating cultural affairs for 
the Diocese was my first job. It was a good job—His Eminence Archbishop 
Torkom Manoogian and our Director, Syraun Palvetzian, treated me with 
boundless kindness and courtesy, and the Diocesan staff was a supportive, 
hard-working, fun family. The conference, which touched upon the Holocaust 
and Cambodia as well as the Armenian Genocide, was attended by hundreds; 
and the proceedings, with Levon’s study of the sequelae of genocidal trauma, 
was prepared for publication. It remains still in manuscript, though, and is 
now in the NAASR archives. Levon and J had a lot in common, for I grew up 
in Washington Heights, too; and when I interviewed him a few months before 
his passing we discovered that there were more than a few memories of the 
old neighborhood we shared and treasured: listening to the Texaco broadcast 
of the Metropolitan Opera on Saturday afternoons on WQXR through every 
radio in every window uninterruptedly as we walked down the street, not 
missing a note. I remember the wonderful hantes in the hall below Holy 
Cross, where my Armenian teacher, Vart Tarpinian, taught Sunday school. 
There was a feast of salad, pilaf and roast beef, ice cream and coffee, then 
impressively intoned prayers and flowery speeches and songs with a lady of a 
certain age on the piano playing awfully well and dances by kids in lovely 
costumes and poems, and a lot of loud socializing and good cheer. In mid- 
afternoon you would stagger out of Haik Kavookjian hall with the strong 
conviction, Armenia lives! When I was young, Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan, a 
great scholar, lived in the parish house attached to the church; and Levon 
remembered Fr. Yeghishe Simonian, who served from 1935 to 1965: he was a 
survivor of the burning and massacre of Smyrna, as was Abp. Leon Tourian, 
whose assassination in the church by leaders of the New York chapter of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation (the Tashnag or Dashnak party) in 
December 1933 created a rift in the community that lasted for generations and 
whose echo is still felt.° Indeed the echoes of the grisly crime reached far 


> Marjorie Housepian Dobkin, author of the groundbreaking historical masterpiece Smyrna 
1922: The Destruction of a City (Kent, Ohio: Kent State University Press, 1988), about the 
Turkish massacre and destruction of a great and ancient city, published a memoir of her own 
Armenian-American childhood in New York, A Houseful of Love (New York: Random 
House, 1957), that became a bestseller and was serialized in Reader’s Digest. Although 
overly sentimental and sanitized, in my view, the book presents a faithful picture similar to 
Boyajian’s. Marge is the mother of my old friend and Columbia classmate Stephen Andrew 
Johnson of New York, who told me she answered the phone the day of Abp. Tourian’s 
murder: her family lived a few minutes away from Holy Cross, and her father, a physician 
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beyond the confines of the Armenian community: in his first novel And The 
Hippos Were Boiled In Their Tanks, a roman a clef about a murder within the 
social circle of the nascent Beat movement in the mid-1940’s, William S. 
Burroughs named one of his fictionalized characters Tourian. The very name, 
after a decade, still evoked the horror of murder. 

Washington Heights was not just a big Armenian neighborhood—my 
teacher, Fr. Krikor Maksoudian, remembered the pun Washington Hayots‘, 
“of the Armenians”—but a center of arts and learning. The scholar and 
translator of Persian poetry, Mihrdat Tiryakian, whose translation of dastans 
from the Shah-name of Ferdosi was published in 1951, lived in the 
neighborhood—he followed in the path of his father Harut‘iun, whose 
Armenian translation of sections of the same epic was printed in New York in 
1909. The graphic designer Minas Minasian, who died in 1981, born in the 
village of Chengiler near Nicomedia, lived on Pinehurst Avenue. His 
Armenian typefaces and designs defined the poster, periodical, and book arts 
of the American Armenian community for decades. Harout‘iun Hazarian, who 
lived on Ft. Washington Avenue and 170th Street, died at the same time. He 
had devoted his considerable wealth to buying Armenian manuscripts and 
donating them to the Matenadaran in Erevan, and to leading the Gesaria 
(Caesarea of Cappadocia, Kayseri) Compatriotic Union. By the 1970’s, the 
neighborhood had become dangerous, the children went away to college, and 
most families moved to the suburbs—to Fort Lee in New Jersey, or 
Westchester in New York.° 

The 1930’s saw not only the great schism in the Armenian community, 
which began at the little parish church in Washington Heights, but also the 
rise of fascism overseas and the eclipse of the Soviet Union by Stalinist 
tyranny. The convulsions beyond the sea affected Armenian-Americans. 
Levon averred that widespread anti-Semitism in the Armenian community 
sometimes precluded sympathy for the Jews in Nazi Germany, but this was by 
no means a majority sentiment and one member of the community reacted 
quite differently indeed. Avedis Derounian, a Genocide survivor growing up 
in Washington Heights, witnessed Abp. Tourian’s horrible murder in the 
church and perceived a connection between the Armenian Genocide, that 
crime, and the fascist movements gaining strength in Europe and here. Using 
the nom de plume John Roy Carlson, he wrote a bestseller, Under Cover, 
about fascist organizations in America. His articles in Fortune on the subject 
spurred Congress to form the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
After the war, Derounian traveled to the Middle East to cover the Israel War 
of Independence and published with Knopf in New York a few years later 


who had served as a medical relief volunteer in Armenia in World War I, attended the 
Primate, who died in the parish house of his wounds shortly after the attack. 

° See James R. Russell, “The Calligrapher of Washington Hayotz,” Ararat Quarterly (New 
York, Autumn 1981), pp. 24-26. 
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From Cairo to Damascus, in which he detailed the transplantation of Nazism 
into the Islamic world and presciently argued that Islamic political fanaticism 
would prove to be a far deadlier and longer-lasting threat to freedom than 
Communism. And meanwhile, as the world surged and darkened and ignorant 
armies clashed by night and the Armenians of New York worked and ate and 
prayed and cooked and raised their children, the books waited... 

Mr. Nazarian’s books were kept with respect in a cabinet, and the family 
had a Bible and a Narek (that is, the Book of Lamentations of the tenth- 
century St. Grigor Narekats‘i, a cycle of 95 mystical prayers), as most 
Christian Armenian homes did. It would appear from the notations that Mr. 
Nazarian read his books carefully. The seven vowels of Armenian were the 
subject of a magical text, the Eot‘nagreank‘, or “(Book of) the seven letters”; 
and perhaps Mr. Nazarian’s interests in esoterica led him to the only 
manuscript in the initial collection donated by Dr. Boyajian, a seventeenth- 
century miscellany that contains two grammatical treatises. One notes that the 
probable origin of the term “grimoire”, the standard word for a manual of 
magic, is French grammaire, “grammar”! The manuscript contains also 
Aristotle’s letter to Alexander; and this, too, has magical overtones; for their 
fictional correspondence, which includes advice on the preparation of 
talismans, is the matter of the magical book known in the West as Secretum 
secretorum, “The Secret of Secrets.” The occult notebook of Mr. Nazarian 
was donated posthumously to NAASR, as noted above, by his son. But the 
principal books donated by Dr. Boyajian shortly before his death are these: 


a. A manuscript on paper of roughly octavo size, containing texts in 
several hands. The first, with title in purple and red and text in black, is, 
“Definition of Grammar: Grammar is an art comprised of speech and writing 
and its parts are four: letter, syllable, word, saying...” in an attenuated notary, 
Arm. notrgir, of the early 17th century, concluding with an undated colophon, 
“Remember this sinner in Christ.” The next text is in a considerably cruder 
semi-cursive sheghagir hand of the 17th century: “Grammar is a skill, those 
matters of the poets and of oft repeated utterances, and its parts are six: first, 
writing...” There follows in a neater, mixed notrgir and sheghagir of the same 
period, “The letter of Aristotle the Philosopher to king Alexander. History 
concerning the world [ashkhari for ashkharhi]. Alexander often seemed to me 
to be something truly divine...” 

The book is completed in this same hand but with less space between the 
words, and concludes with a colophon: “And now God, as the saying of the 
ancients goes, is the beginning and the end. And, having within Him all 
beings, He completes their paths in a straight way, causing them to follow the 
various kinds of their natures. Falling short of justice they are punished by 
God; and likewise whoever is favored will be blessed with His grace. Eternal 
glory, Amen. This was written in the Armenian year 1096 in the month of 
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May, at a time when one Sultan Epram [Ibrahim] reigned, who fought a war 
against the Cretans and all the land of the Ottomans endured great suffering. 
And all the more so this city of Halap [Aleppo], for the Pasha was particularly 
lawless. They called him by the name Tali Husen [i.e., dali, Mod. Tk. delli, 
Huseyn, “Crazy Hussein”, a typical Jalali sobriquet]. If only God might free 
all faithful Christians from the hands of these people by the intercession of the 
Holy Mother of God, Amen.” There follows in Arabic language and script: A/- 
fagqir qasis [keshish?] Markar. “The poor man, the *priest Markar.” 

The surface leaves of the cartonnage from which the hard cover was made 
were manufactured using an older MS in very fine bolorgir script of a type 
found in Cilician MSS of the early 14th century; but as the thin, polished 
paper feels to me more recent, I am inclined to date it to the 17th century or 
not much earlier. The text has a superscription in modern cursive Armenian, 
perhaps belonging to Mr. Nazarian: “Menologium, martyrology of our holy 
father Gregory the Armenian of the family of the Illuminator and a most select 
martyr. History.” The book bears two stamp seals, one of which seems to have 
the Armenian name Kirakos; and on the flyleaf in purple ink is this note in the 
same flowery hand as the superscription on the cartonnage: “I took (this) from 
Brutean (the potter?) Kir[a]kos in the monastery of St. Sargis, abbot of the 
Armenians, 1882 February 20 yitisisia (in Edessa?) Arewin [?].” The text of 
the Menologium, which is evidently the martyrdom of the Apostle 
Bartholomew, is as follows: “... who went after him. Take those deceivers 
there outside. And the executioners went... apostles... took Philip and 
Bartholomew, and Mary, and dragged them outside. And when the tyrant 
beheld them he began to gnash his teeth, and said, Pull away those witches, 
who are leading astray many women and virgins. And they said, We are 
worshippers of God. And he commanded.../ ... your deeds. And let go your 
life full of pain. And abandon your fleeting joys. For it passes like a shadow. 
See that which endures, and forget these transient things. And give up your 
savage ways, that is, the deeds of foulness, that...” And at the other end, “She 
went outside and saw them. She made bold [hamardzets‘aw for 
hamardzakets ‘aw| before them all and said, I am a Hebrew and the daughter 
of a Hebrew [ebraets‘o for ebrayets‘woy]. Speak to me in the speech of my 
fathers. For I have listened before to your preaching and was healed of my 
disease. And now I glorify and bow down to the beneficence of your God 
even in this distant land, for the precious stone of one’s own that the great 
dragon swallowed. But Lord, make alive the true stone...” Next page, “ 
they led astray the multitudes. For after that they went in to him. This city was 
full of useless people. The slew also the serpents, the sons of the viper, who 
were our gods [i.e., false gods, Arm. atsk‘ with a patiw below the 
abbreviation, as is done with the name of Satan]. They destroyed our temple 
and our worship perished. Our table, too, was ruined, and no longer do we 
find wine to place before us. For having drunk of the...” 
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b. A printed Sharaknots‘ (Hymnal) illustrated with woodcuts, as of Adam 
and Eve deceived by the serpent (p. 130). Following the table of contents on 
p. 240, the endpaper contains a fragmentary inscription, “May there arrive.../ 
Khumkhabu [Kum kapu in Constantinople, site of the Armenian Patriarchate]/ 
Khan and/ Lord Grigor/ T(i)r(a)ts ‘(o)w [a cleric without ordination]...” 
Following p. 716, Es em ch ‘imish/ kezakts‘i/ terats‘u/ arut‘[iw?]n/ girets ‘i/ 
t‘vin “I, the tirats‘u Harut‘tun of Chimishkezek wrote this in the year...” In 
pencil there follow the numbers, in Arabic: 

1928 

1096 

832 


1096 is the Armenian date of the MS described above, to which one adds 
551 to obtain the date Anno Domini; but it would seem Mr. Nazarian 
subtracted it from AD 1928—two years before his departure for the US from 
Aleppo—in what appears to have been a misguided attempt to ascertain when 
the colophon was written. 


c. P‘elik’s ew Pawliné kam Zhuray leran taki gerezmané (Felix and 
Pauline or, the tomb below Mt. Jura(, translated from Italian (into Western 
Armenian) by Grigor T‘orosean (Paris, 1859). It is inscribed, Ar nazeli or. 
Zmrukht Nazarean, i nshan burn zgats‘mants‘ nuiré sirakarot khosets ‘eain 
iwr V. M. K‘iwrk‘chean, “V.M. Kurkjian, her intended, pining for love, offers 
this in token of his ardent feelings to the charming Miss Zmrukht Nazarian” 
with the date 1887 March 2, Constantinople. Dr. Boyajian does not know who 
the swain and his lady were; though perhaps Ms. Nazarian was a relative. The 
novel was written by Pierre Blanchard (1772-1856). Ms. Shushan Teager of 
Belmont, MA, a native of Beirut whose family were from Aintab, has 
identified the ardent swain as none other than Vahan M. Kurkjian, the author 
of A History of Armenia, Aspet Liparit, and other books. The young lady, 
whose family settled on the form Nazaretian of their surname, was first cousin 
to Ms. Teager’s grandmother, Zarman Nazaretian. The Nazaretians settled in 
New York City. 


d. A collection of miscellaneous political tracts bound together: 


1. Sots ‘ializmé ew sots ialakan sharzhumé 19-rd darum (Socialism and the 
socialist movement in the 19th century), translated from (Werner Sombart’s 
study in) German and published by the Armenian students of Geneva, press of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 1898, with the epigraph Och ‘inch ‘ 
ch‘em arajarkum, Och‘inch‘ ch‘em ent‘adrum, patmum em (I propose 
nothing, and I suppose nothing: I merely relate). 
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2. John Stuart Mill, Azatut‘ean masin (On Liberty), translated from the 
Russian translation, with a brief account of Mill’s life (Moscow: Herbek 
Press, 1898). 


3. S.S. Zak, Hogh hew kapitalizm (Land and Capitalism), translated from 
Russian (Tiflis, 1907). 


4. Yovhannes Kh. Nazarean, Krt ‘akan veratsnut ‘iwn (The Renaissance in 
Education) (Constantinople, 1909). 


5. H. T*. Bokl (Buckle), Angliayi k‘aghak‘akrt‘ut‘ean patmut ‘iwné (The 
History of the Civilization of England) (Tiflis, 1909). 


The latter miscellany suggests that Mr. Nazarian was interested in 
economic history and in progressive politics in particular. This was not at all 
uncommon: Karl Marx, in a preface to a late edition of his Communist 
Manifesto, mentioned two Armenian translations of his work that he had not 
seen since they had been confiscated by the Ottoman police. Both Western 
and Eastern Armenian printed versions of the Manifesto are known; and 
Armenian socialist and revolutionary activity is coextensive with that of the 
Russians themselves. In the US, especially during the 1930’s when so many 
people were out of work, the Hnch‘ak party (“Bell”, named after Alexander 
Herzen’s Kolokol) and the Communist Harajdimakan (Progressive) league 
were active in calling for reform or even overthrow of the capitalist system. 
There were even Armenian translations of Trotsky’s tracts of the Fourth 
International published in New York. And when the American Lincoln 
Battalion fought with the International Brigades against fascism in the Spanish 
Civil War, one of several Armenian Americans who died in battle was Ashod 
Antreassian on New York. His brother named the Ashod Press, which served 
the Armenian Diocese for decades, after the fallen hero. 

So as the fledgling Armenian-American community weathered the storms 
of political assassination and economic depression while building its thriving, 
vital culture in New York City, a cabinet in an apartment held a manuscript 
whose scribe evokes the cataclysmic events of the Jalali uprisings of the 
1600’s, decades before New York received its present name. A printed 
hymnal records its acquisition by a man of Chemishkezek from a lay priest. A 
romantic novel gives a brief insight into a romantic engagement in late 19th- 
century Constantinople. The latest text in a collection of political studies and 
tracts is bound in 1909—the terminus date for the miscellany, i.e., in the 
turbulent period of revolution in Russia, Iran, and Ottoman Turkey and the 
portentous year of the Adana massacres, scarcely half a decade away from the 
holocaust that was to destroy the millennial life of the Armenians in most of 
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their homeland and scatter the survivors across the globe, as far as upper 
Manhattan and New England. 

For decades, the books brought to the shores of the New World from 
Aleppo were kept carefully as life roiled around them. Men worked, women 
cooked and brewed coffee, there was laughter and conversation, and sorrow 
and longing. Children played, grew up, studied and became professionals, 
Americans. The neighborhood changed and most of the Armenians moved 
away. The Holy Cross Church of Armenia still stands, but most of its 
parishioners come to Sunday services by car from suburban homes. And as for 
the grocery stores, the large Sunday crowds, the inviting smells—all that 
belongs to the past. Though the bloodstained vestments of Abp. Tourian are 
still stored near his tomb in the church, and the dark tale of his grisly murder 
still can shock one, it is swiftly fading away to ancient history now, and as the 
Soviet era itself recedes into memory and an independent Armenia confronts 
new challenges, the wounds of old political feuds within the community are 
healing. But the old Armenian books, like folded flowers waiting through the 
night for dawn, waited patiently on their shelves. And now the books open, 
and speak to us again. 


2: 


One of these is Dr. Nazarian’s newly discovered notebook containing 
those esoteric symbols that his grandson thought was lost. Its title-page calls it 
bzhshkaran, a book of medicine or healing; but it is perhaps better described 
as a magico-medical miscellany. The manuscript is inscribed in a small, 
sturdy hardbound brown notebook, probably of late 19th or early 20th century 
manufacture. The pages, about 100, of which 89 are inscribed, are ruled in 
squares like graph paper and measure 3.8 inches (19 cm) by 4.8 inches (24 
cm). There are four sections: a collection of remedies (pp. 1-49), a series of 
spells (pp. 50-64), a list of Psalms to be recited as magical texts for various 
purposes (pp. 66-73 and 81-88), a long disquisition on the medicinal and 
magical uses of parts of the stork (aragil) (pp. 74-78), and two loose inserts. 
The latter section, following instructions on using the liver mixed with oil to 
cure the possessed and keeping the wing to chase depression from one’s heart, 
concludes with the laconic instruction to keep the “inner beak” (znergin 
ktuts‘n) with one: bavé imastnots‘ (to the wise it is sufficient). Verbum 
sapienti indeed. 

The phrase reminds one at once of the title Angitats‘ anpet (Useless to the 
ignorant), that the great fifteenth-century Armenian physician Amirdovlat‘ of 
Amasia assigned to one of his tracts. Medicine requires skill and knowledge, 
many of its methods and ingredients are not indeed to be disclosed to those 
who might foolishly or maliciously misuse them, and some of its operations 
seem magical still. But Amirdovlat‘ did not intend his craft to be esoteric; as 
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other compositions, Usumn bzhshkut‘ean (The study of healing) and Ogut 
bzhshkut‘ean “The usefulness of healing”, demonstrate. He believed the 
physician’s art was useful to the body as prayer was, to the soul; and closed a 
tract with a brief poem: Yorzham sharzhmunk‘ lini ts ‘avots‘/ Ev estatsem est 
pitoyits‘/ Ev Astuats tay zaroghjut ‘iun est hachoyits‘ “When the symptoms of 
pains appear/ Then I provide the needed care;/ And God bestows health, if it 
pleases Him.” In his manuals for treatment, Amirdovlat‘ lists each disease, 
then its cause, its signs, its treatment (statswm), and the opinions of various 
previous Greek, Arab, Persian, and Armenian experts. The famous Mkhitar‘ 
Herats‘i figures among the latter. The title bzhshkaran or an Arabic equivalent 
in Armenian, Akhrapatin, is fairly common in Armenian medical books, such 
as that of Grigoris, late fifteenth century, each chapter of whose book is called 
a “door” (durn), suggesting a Muslim source: Arabic bab or Persian dar. 
Armenian doctors were prominent in the Ottoman Empire and elsewhere, and 
the tradition is long: in the late 18th century, for instance, Petros 
K‘alant‘arian, born at New Julfa in Isfahan, traveled to Moscow to study 
medicine. His “concise” (hamarot) bzhshkaran contains sections on emetics 
and laxatives, fever, stomach ache, liver ailments, problems of urination and 
ejaculation (sermnakat‘ut‘iun), headache, cuts and wounds, skin diseases, and 
problems of the eyes, ears, teeth, and musculature. He frequently transcribes 
Latin terminology in Armenian script, and uses some Russian, too (petrushka, 
romashka) for herbal matters.’ It is easy to imagine him taking a walk in the 
forests outside Moscow with a Russian friend on a beautiful bygone day, 
learning about plants and probably picking berries and mushrooms. 

So Armenian medicine and medical books as such have a long pedigree;* 
and it is likely that the copyist of our text worked from one or more of these, 
adding French words where a modern source indicated them or as he himself 
knew them. But the manuscript has two other sections, on spells and the 
magical employment of Psalms. These suggest still deeper, more ancient, 
springs. And such a mixture of relatively modern medicine, medieval magic, 
and magical use of Biblical texts is actually not at all strange or surprising, 
any more than was the interest of the compiler of our bzhshkaran in these 
subjects. For in fact little in human culture is older than the association of 
magic and medicine. One of the spells in our manuscript invokes Solomon, 
the ancient king of Israel whom Jews, Christians, and Muslims alike regard as 
the greatest magician in history. Jewish tradition attributes to Solomon’s 
authorship a book (sefer) or table (tabla) of remedies (refu’ot) for every 


7 See Atak‘el G. Atak‘elyan, Hay zhoghovrdi mtavor mshakuyt‘i zargats‘man patmut‘yun, 
Vol. 2 (Erevan: Haypethrat, 1964), p. 374 ff. 

® Hakob S. Anasyan, Haykakan matenagitut‘yun (Armenian Bibliology), Vol. 3 (Erevan: 
Haykakan SSR GA Hratarakch‘ut‘yun, 2004), includes detailed discussions of 89 MSS and 
printed books on medicine, together with an extensive bibliography (to p. 75) of secondary 
sources on Armenian medical literature and practice. 
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disease. Towards the end of his life Solomon is said to have repented of his 
errant ways and consigned many of his writings to a great bonfire; but 
Hezekiah is supposed to have “concealed” the Sefer Refu’ot: the verb used is 
ganaz, an Iranian loan meaning “treasure” (Pers. ganj, Arm. gandz, etc.); and 
one recalls the derivative geniza, a storeroom for worn-out sacred texts. The 
Church Father Hippolytus cites an old tradition, repeated later and 
independently by Maimonides, to the effect that Hezekiah consigned the book 
to occultation (but did not destroy it!) because people had come to rely on it, 
rather than on God, for healing.’ Just as for centuries magicians have 
produced magical books purporting to be the Seal of Solomon, which 
probably never existed; so the original of the book with which we deal now 
might have purported to be a revealed text of the Sefer refu ’ot, whose actuality 
is likewise doubtful. Myths are inherently impossible, though meaningful; but 
legends can have a plausible basis in reality. It is at least possible that the sick 
sought the aid of king Solomon; for since time immemorial in diverse 
countries people have believed that the touch of a monarch can cure such 
tellingly-named ailments as the skin disease called in English “the king’s 
evil”. From there, the claim to be able to cure all diseases is but a hubristic 
expansion, to which would then be attached Solomon’s reputation as the 
author of thousands of books. 

Solomon is often identified in Iranian and Islamic lore with the primordial 
king Jamshid (Avestan Yima khshaeta “the shining”, the equivalent of the 
Vedic lord of the dead, Yama), to whose hubris and fall from grace 
Zarathustra referred enigmatically in his hymns, the Gathas, probably in the 
late second millennium B.C. In later tradition, though, it is made quite clear 
that Jamshid demanded men worship him as God since he could cure every 
disease. Though one may dispute who inspired whom in the development of 
the legend, the Hebrew God is often death-dealing while the Persian Ahura 
Mazda, an entirely benevolent being, never is. So although both divinities are 
healers, the source of this particular detail of the Solomonic cycle may just be 
Iranian. Solomon’s legendary medicine had a magical aspect, too— yet 
another reason for remedies and spells to rub shoulders in the Armenian 
Bzhshkaran. Josephus reports that in the presence of the Roman emperor 
Vespasian a Jew named Eleazar employed an incantation (Gk. epode), 
Solomon’s name, and a root (probably the famous baaras) prescribed by the 
latter, to draw demons out of possessed men. And as for the third portion of 
our manuscript, the list of Psalms and their magical uses, one need only recall 
Josephus again: David was able to heal and exorcize Saul because he could 
charm away (Gk. psallein, cf. the word Psalm) spirits with his harp (Ant. 


° See David J. Halperin, “The Book of Remedies, the canonization of the Solomonic writings, 
and the riddle of Ps.-Eusebius,” Jewish Quarterly Review 76.4 (Apr. 1982), pp. 269-292. 
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6.166-169).'° One can scarcely criticize a pious Armenian for employing the 
Psalms to magical ends when their author did the same himself. 

The title page, with the single word Bzhshkaran (Compendium of 
remedies), is followed by 46 pages listing diseases, their symptoms, and 
treatment, written in purple ink with a sheghagir cursive hand. Three 
additional pages of the same in pencil and black ink by the same hand follow. 
The language is Modern Western Armenian; and the names of diseases and 
medications are given also in French in parentheses. This would suggest that 
the manuscript was compiled at Aleppo: Syria after the first World War was 
French mandate territory according to the terms of the Sykes-Picot agreement 
that divided the Arab spoils of the Ottoman Empire between Britain and 
France. Since Dr. Boyajian claimed that the notebook was compiled by his 
grandfather, one can assert beyond reasonable doubt that the hand was Mr. 
Nazarian’s own; and he wrote the notebook most likely in the 1920’s, in 
Aleppo. The remedies in the first section are generally of the sort available at 
home (strong coffee and the like) or easily obtained at an apothecary shop in 
the days before sulfa drugs and antibiotics were discovered; and one supposes 
that the laboriously copied text was put to practical use. The first sickness 
addressed is migraine (glukhin kes ts‘av), for which sitting in the dark is 
recommended as the cure (darman), with a cachet of antipyrine or quinine 
sulfate. Treatments follow for various complaints including hemorrhoids (with 
the Turkish term for the complaint, mayasil, helpfully appended), constipation 
(pndut ‘iun), drowsiness, drug-overdose (cocaine, morphine, belladonna, and 
laudanum), = arsenic-poisoning, _fish-poisoning, | mushroom-poisoning, 
tuberculosis (with progressive symptoms carefully listed), epilepsy, colic, 
seasickness, cholera, hair loss, skin disease, rheumatism, shortness of breath, 
brain fever, brain hemorrhage, abscesses, neuralgia, stomach ailments, 
bronchitis, chills, cystitis, angina pectoris, athlete’s foot, and a fever called 
“snake disease” (odzakht, Tk. ilanjik) whose symptoms include trembling, 
vomiting, and redness of the nose. For the latter ailment bzhshkin ts ‘oyts‘ 
tal—a visit to the doctor—is recommended. The added pages in pencil and 
black ink address eye problems, toothache, and cuts. An example from p. 4: 
Belladone [French, i.e., Belladonna]: nshan— berané ch ‘or ev ach‘k ‘in biberé 
metsts ‘ats k’elan, ev hivandé ké zarants‘é. Darman—p ‘skhoghakan, arants‘ 
shak‘ari zoravor surch talé v hivandé tak ‘ts ‘nel. “Belladonna: symptom— 
mouth dry and pupils of the eye dilated. The patient is raving. Treatment— 
emetic, keep the patient warm and give him strong coffee without sugar.” On 
p. 9, one is advised to administer “Bromhydrate de quinine, antipyrine” to 
treat a fever; and if the patient is spitting up blood, saroyts ‘i pok ‘ri(k) ktorner 
kllel tal (have him swallow little bits of ice). As a cynical Scottish convert to 


'° See Dennis Duling, “The Eleazar Miracle and Solomon’s Magical Wisdom in Flavius 
Josephus’ Antiquitates Judaicae 8.42-49,” Harvard Theological Review 78.1/2 (1985), pp. 1- 
25, esp. pp. 2, 4, 22. 
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Orthodoxy swinging a censer in a Moscow church was once heard to mutter in 
between verses of the Old Slavonic liturgy, “If it does ye nie goud, it’ll do ye 
nie harm!” 

Pages 50-64, in pencil and black ink, contain a series of magical spells in 
semi-Classical and Modern Armenian interspersed with lines of magical 
symbols or grids of the same that resemble magic squares but have only a few 
actual numbers (in Arabo-Muslim numerals, with occasional Western ones) in 
each example. These numbers don’t add up; so the magical squares were 
either copied wrong or were gibberish from the start. The medical portion of 
the book is written in somewhat smaller letters, but the hand seems to be the 
same. “(50) By the command of God Elijah the prophet lived in heaven 7 
years and 6 months.'' Solomon the wise bound the (fiery red?) giant’? and all 
the (legions?)'* of the demons he submerged and bound in the depths of the 
sea. Joshua bound the feet of the (son’s king?) the sun;'* Daniel the prophet 
bound the mouths of the lions; (51) and as Moses the prophet parted the Red 
Sea and bound the same with fetters, I bind you, evil t‘pghas,'° with the three 
nails and the milk of Mary the virgin, and as (52) the Lord Jesus Christ bound 
the evil Satan, so bound with the same fetters stand you before the keeper of 
this holy writing, NN,!° in immovable fetters, in seven chains, and by the 
name of the holy tree of life of the Cross of Christ and of the Father and of the 
Holy Spirit, Amen. The holy Mother of God came and brought 300 (legions?) 
of iron. (53) Keep this writing with you: your fortune will open and you will 
be beloved before every man. The name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, Amen. God the Father, creation of Adam. The beauty of Joseph 
was sweetened before Pharaoh. The Sole-Begotten Son was sweetened, 
salvation of the world was sweetened as at the love of Solomon for wisdom 
the bee was sweetened at its labor. So sweet before all men be (this person’s 
name). God had mercy on us and blessed us as his heaven in us, and have 
mercy on us. (54) End. [Magical symbols] (55) For stomach ache write, God, 
strengthen a pure heart within me and renew the soul in my breast straightly. 


'' T have not found another version of this spell; but in general it resembles other binding 
spells that list Biblical precedents; cf. Frédéric Feydit, Amulettes de l|’Arménie Chrétienne 
(Venice: St. Lazarus, 1986), no. XCI (p. 256 f.). 

'? The text is unclear but seems to read *hrashek k‘ajn. There are Armenian spells against the 
shek mard “red man” or shek ach‘k‘avor “red-eyed man”: see Sargis Harut‘yunyan, Hay 
hmayakan ev zhoghovrdakan aghot‘k‘ner (Erevan: Erevan University Press, 2006), p. 84. 
According to the superstitions of many peoples red-haired people are dangerous or unlucky; 
and mediaeval Germans believed that demonic rote Juden, “red Jews” living outside the wall 
Alexander built to confine Gog and Magog were to burst forth as the army of the invading 
Antichrist. 

8 Arm. *gunds, indistinct and crossed out before gen. pl. divats‘. 

'4 This refers to the miracle at Gibeon, Joshua 10.12-13. 

'S The t‘pgha and al are mythical beings, the “child stealing witches” of Armenian and 
general Ancient Near Eastern mythology who make women sick in childbirth. 

16 Arm. filan, i.e., the Turkish form of a loan from Arabic, fulan “somebody, so-and-so”. 
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Write it all, then this [magic square]. Save me from sickness, God, God of my 
salvation and so on. (56) This writing is for a journey and a robber and the sea 
and harm done by witches. [Magical symbols] (57) [Blank] (58) [Blank] (59) 
Write for falling in love: Take red copper, write this talisman on it and write 
the name of the person desired, then cast it into fire, and say, May the heart of 
N of N burn for my love like this talisman. It will burn. By God’ he will get 
up and come. [Magical symbols] Write this on a stone also and cast it into 
fire. [Magical symbols] And say, May the heart of N of N burn for my love. 
By God he will get up and come. (60) Write this and put it on your forehead. 
[Magical symbols] In order to kill your enemy, write these 6 letters on an egg 
and bury them in a field. The hour of your ill-wisher’s death will be the hour 
he looks upon it. [Six magical symbols] And with (?)'* incense burn for its 
*star’?. (61) If they want somebody’s daughter and they do not give her away, 
write this talisman, write the names of the people in that house along with it in 
a green bowl.”’ Then pour water over it till it is full. Let the boy who wants 
the girl wash in it, then take the water he has washed with, and pour it at the 
girl’s door. By God, the desired girl [magical symbols]. (62) [Crossed out: If 
you want somebody to...] Releasing the binding of a bridegroom...*' Clap 
your hands: Heavenly God, the ‘Render power’ and write the name next to it 
on two pieces of paper. Let the groom and his bride wash with the first piece. 
Let the groom bind the second to his right arm and by God he will be released. 
Here they are: Hasavigh, mat‘um, marum, mat‘eumn, mariun, mahk‘on, avasi, 
azavmi, marut‘.” By God he is released. (63) [Magical symbol] Write this on 


'7 Arm, inst. sg. A(stutso)v, that is, “with God’s help.” This abbreviated, pious formula is 
repeated throughout. 

* Arm. u tsats. 

'? & symbol meaning “star”—an X with a dot in each angle (see Ashot Abrahamyan, Hay gri 
ev grch‘ut‘yan patmut‘yun (Erevan: Haypethrat, 1959), table on p. 169)—is the only one used 
in the body of the text, as opposed to the separate talismans that follow each spell (one of 
which, on p. 54, includes it); and this is the only instruction to burn incense, presumably at a 
time indicated by an astrological calculation. 

2° Arm. ch‘anakhi; variant ch‘ank‘i partially erased. The first form is a Central or Eastern 
Anatolian pronunciation of standard Turkish ¢anak, “bowl.” The second form might have 
been erased as it could be confused with Tk. ¢iinki, “because.” Aside from a particular color, 
the type of bowl is never specified in these spells; nor am I aware of the existence of 
Armenian inscribed magic bowls of the sort found in ancient and late antique Mesopotamia 
and, for instance, in modern Iran. 

>! Followed by unclear words: zay erig tun ev aghmun (?) 

» This rhyming concatenation of vaguely Arabic magical words is mostly nonsense save 
perhaps for the final one, which may be the name Marut. Harut and Marut are the Armenian 
(or Sogdian, though distance makes this less likely) forms of the Middle Iranian names of the 
Zoroastrian Amesha Spentas (“Holy Immortal” archangels) that preside over the plants and 
waters, Haurvatat and Ameretat. They replace in the Qur’an the twin angels Shemhazai and 
Azael of Jewish demonology, who dwell in a cave and teach magic to all comers. What is 
interesting is the appropriateness of the name to the magical rite, for on Ascension Eve, 
Armenian girls take petals of the flower horot-morot and place them, with various personal 
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your beloved’s [crossed out: she will come] threshold on the first Wednesday 
of the moon [=month?] and bury it there. By God, she will come. Keep it on 
you and you will be beloved of all men. [Magical symbols] (64) [Magical 
symbols] End.” 

Page 65 is blank and the text resumes with the third section on p. 66, a list 
of Psalms and their uses written hastily in large letters in pencil: “(Vol.?) 1 
ch.”* For going to court; Vol.(?) 6 ch. For not being harmed. (67) Psalm 58, 3, 
8, to be rescued from an enemy. “The heavens relate...’ To cross the sea or a 
river ch. 68, read on the sea.” The main text begins with a heading on p. 68 
and is in clear black ink, with dividing lines between each Psalm, which I 
identify according to the numeration of the Armenian Bible in curved brackets 
{}. The verses cited are sometimes corrupt, sometimes different from the 
Classical text, so the translations are direct and my own, rather than from the 
KJV or other standard translation: 


“Chapter of the Psalm(s) of David. ‘Blessed is the man who did not go’ 
{1}. It is for planting trees and plants that they are not harmed, by God. ‘Why 
are the heathens disturbed.’ {2} For when you go into court your cause will 
succeed. ‘Lord, for many are they who have oppressed me.” {3} For 
counteracting ill will: read it and by God you will be free of all evil. “When I 
called you heard me, God.’ {4} When you fall into straitened circumstances, 
read it and by God you will be freed. (69) ‘Give ear to my words, O Lord.’ 
{4} For pain in the eyes. Read it over hot water and wash your face. You will 
be be freed by God. ‘Lord, do not oppose me with your anger.’ {6} 
Concerning a witch. Read it 5 times over water for 3 days. Then wash 
yourself, and you will be freed by God. ‘Lord my God, I have hoped in you, 
save.’ For being afraid of a man. You will be freed by God. ‘Lord, our Lord, 
for wondrous is the name.’ {8} For evil will against a man. You will be saved 
from him and he will not bother you anymore, by God. ‘I will thank”™* you 
Lord in all.’ {9} For other evil read this and you will be freed by God. (70) ‘I 
hoped in you as you will say to my soul.’ {10} For an insane person. Read it 
over him or write it on a piece of raw canvas and keep it on his head: he will 
be freed by God. ‘Save my life O Lord for I grow faint.’ {11} For a man 
deprived. When the deprive you, read it over rose oil and anoint your face and 


possessions, in a bowl of water that is then guarded beneath the stars. Heaven opens that 
night, it is believed; and on the morn a girl takes each possession and reads out to its owner a 
quatrain predicting her fortunes in love and wedlock. This vichakakhagh, or “game of lots,” is 
here distilled into a magical rite. See J.R. Russell, “Harit and Marit: The Armenian 
Zoroastrian Demonic Twins in the Qur’adn Who Invented Fiction,” forthcoming in 
Proceedings of the Irano-Judaica conference, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Oct. 2010, ed. 
J. Rubanovich and S. Shaked. 

3 arm h. may abbreviate hator (volume); g/. abbreviates g/ux (chapter). 

4 Gohats ‘uts‘ for Clas. Arm. gohats ‘ayts‘, would be a Modern Arm. 3rd pers. sg. factitive “he 
satisfied” in place of a forgotten Clas. Arm. “I will thank”! 
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hands and you will be freed by God. ‘Till when, O Lord, do you forget me?’ 
{12} For robbers; and read it aloud that you be freed by God. ‘The insensate 
one has said in his heart’ {13} is for matters of witchcraft of a man. Read it 
over water and give it to him to drink; he will be freed by God.” (71) ‘Lord, 
who will stand in your canopy?’ {14} This is for a crazed demon-possessed 
person.”° Set down a vessel of water, read this over it, warm it and wash that 
man: he will be freed by God. ‘Listen, Lord of righteousness, and look’ {16} 
is for all snares and evil mischances. Read it and you will be freed by God. ‘I 
will love you my Lord of power’ {17} is for all snares and harm. Read it and 
you will be freed by God. ‘The Lord will hear you on the day of sorrow.’ {19} 
For success by God’s command. ‘Lord may he be glad in your power.’ {20} 
For enemies, that you may be freed by God. Renew.”’ (72) ‘God, my God, 
look upon me.’ {21} Against weapon and poisonous snake. Read it every 
morning that your affairs may prosper by God. ‘God the earth with its 
fullness.’ {23}°* For snakes and scorpions, that they do not go and harm any 
man, by God. ‘I called to you, Lord God’ {27} is for success and the day of 
evils. Read it 4 times: you will be freed by God from every evil. ‘Judge for 
me, Lord, for I am accursed.’ {253° For a court case. It will succeed. Lord 
God. (73) ‘The Lord is my light and my life.’ {26} For a thief. Read it five 
times a day to turn the thief away, by God’s will. ‘I called to you, Lord God.’ 
{27} For evil-wishers: write it on a goatskin. Hang it over the house and the 
evil-wisher will flee or go crazy by God. ‘Approach the Lord God’ {28} is for 
wasting disease. Recite it over olive oil and smear it: he will be healed by 
God.*” ‘I exalt you Lord for receive.’ {29} For the sea: read it 3 times every 
day and travel fearlessly, by God.” 


The list resumes on p. 81 in scrawled pencil: 


5 Arm. vasn kaxardut‘ean irats‘ mardoy (for matters of witchcraft of a man) is an awkward 
construction, perhaps meaning that the Psalm has power over any manner of things caused by 
deviltry. The full verse of the Psalm protests that the fool in his heart says there is no God; so 
perhaps Armenians associated the black arts with atheist disbelief or belief only in powers 
other than the Almighty. 

°6 Arm. vasn khevi ev divahari: khev is an epithet employed sometimes by ashughs, minstrels, 
with the specific sense of love-crazed; see James R. Russell, Yovhannes T‘lkuranc ‘i and the 
Mediaeval Armenian Lyric Tradition, Armenian Texts & Studies Series 7 (Atlanta, GA: 
Scholars Press, 1987). 

°7 Arm. Norogo stands alone on the last line of the page. My instinct was that the copyist had 
begun to write the hymn Norogogh tiezerats‘ (Renewer of the universe). But one cannot 
know. 

8 Arm. Tern, nom., instead of the gen. Tearn, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof...” 

° Arm. yanetss, “in curses,” is a startling misreading of yanbtsut ‘ean (in unblemishedness)! 

°° The citation of the verse omits ordik‘ (sons [of God])”, whose literal meaning outside its 
idiomatic Hebrew context would surely have scandalized a believer in the Miatsin, Sole- 
Begotten, Christ. Barak ts‘av is literally “thin pain”; and I read zeyt‘ eagh(in) as Tk. 
zeytinyagi, “olive oil”. 
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“Ch. 137, ‘I will confess.’ For trade and profit, read 7 times a day for 7 
days. (82) Ch. 122, ‘To you, Lord, I raised,’ 2 times till ‘Have mercy on us, O 
Lord, and have mercy’ is for headaches that happen on one side.*' And write 
the talisman and keep it on your head. [Magical symbols] (83) Ch. 41, ‘As he 
longs for the bride’ till ‘I said to God, I am acceptable.’ Read 50 times and 
keep the talisman. [Magical symbols] (84) Ch. 59, ‘God, you have rejected.’ 
Recite till ‘By your right hand and hear us.’ Write the talisman. [Magical 
symbols] (85) Ch. 19, ‘May God hear you.’ Read 3 times and count your 
demands. They will be fulfilled immediately; and for headache read till ‘We 
will greatly...” and keep this talis(man) on you. [Magical symbols] (86) Ch. 
39, ‘Rejoice.’ [Magical symbols] Amen, amen. (87) Ch. 22, “The Lord is my 
shepherd.’ Read 7 times: sadness will turn to gladness and if you have 
business with a great man” read it 7 times and go and ask and immediately he 
will fulfill or give. (88) Ch. 24, ‘To you, Lord.’ Read 3 times for a prisoner. 
He will be freed of all oppression. Take soil from beneath your foot and read 
over it 40 times, drop and scatter it. He will be freed.” 

Two loose, small pieces of paper were found inserted into the notebook. 
One, evidently in Mr. Nazarian’s hand, is a slightly ungrammatical Classical 
Armenian Biblical imprecation, perhaps employed for magical purposes to 
ward off an enemy: Khavarests‘é ach‘k‘ nots ‘ay zi mi tesanits‘en (He will 
darken their eyes that they not see). This is in black pencil; on the reverse, in 
the purple ink of the section on remedies, is a more mundane text: a cure for 
hemorrhoids, with the ingredients of the medicine to be compounded listed in 
grams. 

On another scrap of paper, in a careful but crude hand, is a short love 
poem that reminds one strongly of the hayrens attributed to the late mediaeval 
bard Nahapet K‘uch‘ak. It was probably originally a quatrain of ancient 
Armenian octosyllabic lines with a caesura at each hemistich; but the text is 
corrupt and full of misspellings: Du vard unis/ havet garun/ k‘ukieank‘n i tel 
menayun/ es i ayrunim im hok‘u/ mej var menaun (You have a rose that is/ 
Eternal spring; your life/ Forever in your heart./ But I have fire in my soul/ 
That can never be put out). On the reverse of the slip is a recipe for a popular 
dessert called hat hat p‘al luzayz (piece by piece) followed by unfamiliar 
words) calling for two cups each of cornstarch (nishe) and sugar, and three of 
water. This mixture is stirred in such a way that the resulting sweet crumbles 
like grains of rice. 

To conclude, we may observe that the medical portion of the manuscript 
deals mostly with everyday complaints: constipation and hemorrhoids, 
migraine and stomach ache, and different kinds of poisoning; and the 


3! That is, hemicranium: migraine. 

* The Arm. here mixes the pseudo-Classical with the thoroughly idiomatic: Ev mets mardoy 
het khndirk‘ mé unisné. The last word would be in “standard” Modern Western, et‘e unenas 
(if you have). 
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remedies prescribed are of the sort that would have been easily and 
inexpensively available. Consultation of a physician is recommended only 
once; and every cure can be done at home. There is no reference to surgery, 
no recourse to specialized medical instruments. So this part of the manuscript 
probably was used. The two magical sections of spells and Psalms focus on 
love and marriage, court cases and one’s reputation and image, counteracting 
the ill will and machinations of enemies, head and chest pain again, and the 
thieves and perilous conditions at sea or on the road that beset the traveler. 
From the urbane, sophisticated image of Mr. Nazarian that we have, it is most 
unlikely that having copied the talismans, he employed them to concoct 
potions, mutter dire spells to destroy foes, or perform lecanomantic rites to 
woo women. Use of a magic bowl for such a purpose, one imagines, might 
have earned him a smart bat on the head from an irate wife wielding a wholly 
unmagical frying pan. His curiosity about the occult is of a diffident sort many 
of an intellectual bent share—I am writing this study, am I not—so it was 
sufficient to engage his writing hand; but one thinks he kept the darker forces 
of the supernatural at arm’s length. 

Recitation of the Psalms was probably another matter. It is common for 
printed editions of the Narek, the Book of Lamentations of St. Grigor 
Narekats‘i, the tenth-century mystical poet-theologian, to contain a list of 
chapters to be prayed for this or that purpose; and owners of these books 
frequently added lists of their own. I have several such, large and small, from 
the 18th to the 20th century, in my own collection. Christian and Jewish 
believers resort to the help of the Psalms for comfort in grief, help in healing, 
relief from fear, and reassurance in the face of enmity. I have done so myself, 
in sickness and in health. So Mr. Nazarian might have used this list, too. 
Again, one would imagine that he did not employ everything he copied; and 
he mentions only a quarter or so of the hundred-and-fifty Psalms; so perhaps 
he had only a partial manuscript, or his notebook was coming to an end, or he 
was just tired. 

It is not clear what the magical symbols he copied, sometimes assiduously, 
sometimes it would seem a bit more playfully or carelessly, meant to him. He 
uses only one symbol or abbreviation, an X with four dots, one in each angle, 
in the text itself. He surely understood the Arabic numbers and individual 
letters of the Arabic alphabet that appear; but the rest of the symbols, whether 
rising from a base line or inscribed freely in space, do not seem to have any 
translatable meaning and never did, although many of them have been 
systematically employed in Armenian cryptograms. The bulk of them, with 
the obvious exception of permutated letters of the Armenian alphabet, seem to 
derive from Muslim magical texts, where they have no linguistic sense either. 

None of the spells touches upon any achievement of technology of the last 
two centuries; though the medical portion does mention cocaine, a recent 
import to the Near East. Although recent editions of the Armenian Erazahan, 
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or book of interpretation of dreams, incorporate the images of recent 
inventions: telephones, trains, air travel, electric lights, and so on—we do not 
find them here. Travel is only by sea. The setting seems to be that of a rural 
village: one buries magic bowls in fields, not on the crossroads of 187th Street 
and St. Nicholas Avenue.*? Still, not much has changed in the human 
condition, perhaps. Travel is more common, and faster; but it still has its 
dangers. A number of Psalms are addressed to the insane, the lovesick, the 
possessed, the depressed. Sigmund Freud died in 1939, less than a decade 
after our manuscript traveled by sea to the New World; but most people beset 
by the sorrows of life still confided their troubles, not to a psychiatrist, but to 
God or loving friends and family. Society was kinder, and more respectful, to 
the elderly; but the young still clamored for excitement and passion. I close 
the book, return to these latter days, and wonder whether we have really come 
so far. Genocide did not end with the Armenians and the Jews, but became an 
increasingly common instrument of state policy; and people were as 
indifferent to the recent Rwandan slaughter as it was happening as they were 
to Auschwitz. Have texting, Prozac, and Ritalin really ameliorated human 
loneliness and sorrow? The warm kitchen, the cup of coffee, the actual and 
not virtual face of a trusted friend or loved relative, seem to me more 
authentic and less alienating. Mr. Nazarian’s cures, like the other treasures of 
his little library, are quaint but perhaps not wholly obsolete. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


3 Ironically, perhaps, a different kind of witchcraft, as a part of the Afro-Caribbean Santeria 
religion, does thrive in the neighborhood; and implements of the craft can be purchased at 
numerous shops called botanicas. 
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Day after day, 

Alone on a hill, 

The man with the foolish grin is keeping perfectly still 
But nobody wants te know him, 

They can aoe that e's just a fool, 

And he never gives on answer, 

But the fool on the hall, 

Sees the sun ging down, 

And the eyes in hia head, 

See the world spinning ‘round. 


Well on the wy, 

Head in a cloud, 

The man of a thowsand voices tulkking perfectly loud 
But nobody ever hears hin, 

or the aound he appears to make, 

and he never seems to notice... 


—John Lennon and Paul MeCartney, 1967, 


A MYSTERIOUS LANOUAGE AND [TS MAKER. 


We scholars of Armenian studies have tended to focus 
generally inward—researching the history, culture, and language 
and literature of the nation itecl-—rather than outward, corsid- 
ering the participation of Armenians in the wider culture of the 
wortd outaide their jour) own ethnic aphere. This is reasonable, 
particularly as the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were the 
period when the serious groundwork of the discipline had to be 
dene. But now, in the early years of the twenty-first century, 
moat of the Classical texts essential to historiography and many 
literary texte of diveree periods have been edited to a high schol- 
arly standard and translated satisfactorily into the accessible 
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languages af internatbonal learning. The ancient, medieval, and 
modem forme of the language, inchiding tts dialects, have re- 
eeived their fair share of attention from ndo-Europeaniate. The 
record of the Genecide of 1915 in the heartland and the Otto- 
man periphery is firmly established, wanting only proper inter: 
national and judicial recognition. And the chronich of Soviet 
rule in the mortheastern surviving sliver of the country has by 
now been meticulously declassified and documented. So the 
demons and secrets of modem trauma are now expesed, os it 
were, bo the suit. 

The field occupies a small niche, but a secure and re- 
spectable one. Now we can allow ourselves, perhaps, to widen 
the horizon. For Armenians have also been, and are, partici- 
pants in werid civilization, particularly in the intermediary zone 
between Europe and Agia, the bridge between West and Eaat. 
Interacting with different cultures and living in other countries, 
writing in foreign languages and thinking about wider and other 
ideas than those of parochial concern, naturally contributing 
their particular experiences ard points of view to what we might 
call nowadays the global conversation: thia is aa much a part of 
Armenian experience, particularly in the modem era, as is the 
indigenous culture. The study of “cosmopolitan Armenia” is mot 
yet central te the field, but itis rich and can potentially comtrib- 
ute new insights as it develops. This atudy falla inte that reke- 
tively mew genre. lt considers the life and times, and the work, of 
an eccentic Armenian savant of nineteenth-centurcy Smyrna 
whe invented what he hoped would become a universal, interna- 
tional language. Though his project was in the end dowmed to 
obscurity, it is of value to the study, for instance, of how pro- 
gressive thought—of which internationaliam is an caaential 
pant—developed in the Near Kast. Karl Morx in 1888 wrote of a 
(Western) Anmenian tranalation due to be published at Constan- 
tinople of his Conurautst Manifesto—though suppressed by a 
printer wary of police persecution, it would have been the first in 
the Near East, in an indigenous language of the region.! (There 
were to be many other translations, mainly into the Eastern lit- 
erary mode.) Here is another example, then, of Armenian cos- 
mopolitanism.* 

I studied recently an invented a pron language and cipher 
in an Armenian manuscript of the late eighteenth century that bs 
housed in the collection of the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences at St. Peteraburg (MS A 29). 
It would appear from such features as the frequency of sounds: 


| helore 168, p. 5. 

* For an example of the early modern Armenian contribution to global oom- 
tmenor—the antwork af tradera ard travelers from New fuli—and ile cifest an 
the development of Aummenian saciety and letters, ace Aalanilan 201 1. 
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such as dé and (thet the author, a man of eclectic interests living 
moat likely in Georgia, invented his fanciful language, which he 
named Ayjulttur? falter the anckent Armenian district on the 
southern shore of lake Van and ite legendary argot), im such a 
way as to make it sound as exetically un-Anmenian aa possible. 
Despite his intentions, its morphology and even features of ite 
lexicon such as the similarity of words for heaven and earth 
(Arm, erkink'), erkif betray ite birth in an Armenophene mine. 
Though the language has some philosophical and theological vo- 
cabulary, its maker evidently created Rfujétund for his own 
amusement, rather than out of some noble impulse to bring the 
races of man back together with @ single apeech, and thereby te 
begin to repair the damage done by the fall of the tower of Babel. 
His cipher uses older Armenian eryptograms, such as ore used 
ao Widely by @uilda that | have called it a “hetacrogram,” that is, 
the vehicle of an alphabetic subculture, and combines these 
with elegantly calligraphic forms baeed upon the late-Classical 
nusxin script of Georgian. It was meant for the invented lan- 
guage (so he writes) but is actually employed in the manuscript 
mainly to enshrowud sinister or salacious magical formulae in 
Armenian, including one spell for zombification and another 
employing the wild ruc, a plant important in ancient and mod- 
erm Iranian religion.* My research led me to examine other in- 
vented tongues, including international, universal languages 
and their creators, and to return to a brief, intriguing reference 
in an article same decades old to one of the latter—one invented, 
with a atrange script to go with it, by an Armenian. 

The old article, then: in 1984 Vahé Oshagan, a writer, cdi- 
tor, and literary acholar, eon of the famous writer, literary schol- 
ar, and educator Hagop Oshagan (Yakeb Ogakan], published in 
a volume of the Review of Netional Literatures dedicated ta Ar- 
Mena an cesay on cosmopolitanism ameng Western Armenian 
intellectuals of the late eighteenth-carly twentieth centuries, He 
neted that a millennium of experience as international travel- 
ere—and of life as a people in dinspora as well as in the histori- 
cal homeland—had conditioned Armenians to multi-lingual agsl- 
ty, familiarity with diversity in culture, and the ability to cope 
with crises of divided loyalty, In the nineteenth century much of 
Armenian Wterature remained decidedly parochial in scope and 
Consciousness, prescoupied with schemes of national liberation 
and communal politics. But the upper classes of Armenian seci- 
ety, particularly in Constantinople and Smyrna—the great west- 
em coastal cites of the Ottoman Empire—iooked outward as 
well, They hailed very often from families whe had converted 


4’ For the porposes of this article, HObschmann:Meiliet transliteration will be 
employed. 
+See Rusacll 2012. 
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fram Armenian Orthedoaxy to Catholiciam, were fluent in French 
and Italian, and were well-versed in modern European literature, 
As examples of men who pursued cosmopolitan careers he cites 
aeveral examples, including Murad Tosunian, who under the 
grand adopted name Ignace Mouradja d'Ohsen served as Swe- 
dish congul at Constantinople in 1793 and authored a histery of 
the Ottoman Empire; and Goghmas Keumurjian (restyled Cos: 
mas de Carboghnano), interpreter to the Spanish consulate and 
translator inte [talan of a history of Constantinople im 1798, 
These elite Armenians realded mainly in the heavily European 
district of Pera (Befoélu, now Beyoghu) of the capital. Ottoman 
Turkey's great Aggean port in ancient Ionia also contributed to 
this burgeoning cosmopolitan culture among Armenians: the 
press of the Dedeyan Brothers at Smyrna brought out Armenian 
translationa of Dumas, Chateaubriand, Swift, Samuel Johneon, 
Jules Verne, Sir Walter Scott, etc. The Smyrna intellectual 
Matt'cos Mamurian, who had translated Voltaire inte Armenian, 
criticized contemporary Armenian society and morals in his ea- 
tinical Angiiakan ramakani (English Letters"). We will have 
much more to aay about this extraordinary man presently. 

Oshagan also sketches brief portraits of two intellectual 
éeccentrica. Charles Akdjalian founded in 1867 the French- 
language pournal Politique Morale, revue de potsie, de santé et de 

, which went out of print after only a year by reason of its 

editor's insanity. “Then there is the strange case,” Oshagan con- 
tinues, “of the lanch, misogynous and vegetarian cecentric Bed- 
ros Tingit,? whe had taught himself nine languages (Anmenian, 
Greck, Latin, Arabic, Persian, Italian, English, French, and San- 
skrit), who lived secluded in a hilltop castle near Smyma and 
wha had devised, around 1865, a new alphabet and an interna- 
tional language which be called ‘Sahlera’. The purpose of this 
enormous ¢ffort was to ‘promote peace and love among the na- 
tions’. He bed also prepared a special text-book for the teaching 
of his universal language, a grammar, and a dictionary which he 
gave to rare visitors and correspondents to enable them to com- 
munbcate with him. He had also devised a new system of musi- 
cal notation based on his alphabet."8 | wanted to learn more 
about Sahlera; but all | could find was a biographical sketch on 
its creater, Bedros Tinggr, in a brief historical monograph by Fr. 
Ep'rem Polosean (Boghosian) of the Cacholic Mekhitarist order at 
Vienna of the wealthy, influential Tinginian clan of Constantino- 
ple te which he belanged. 


{The name will be found in veriows forms, with or without the Aunmenian. fom 
iy suffix -emaje} the prenvuinckation wotld be Tanger, in modern Turkish or- 
thographiy Tengar, with the sireces aa the final syllabic. 

* See Oshagan 1784, 
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The family seems to have originated in central Anatolia— 
in the region called in ancient times Galatia, near Angora (mod- 
em Ankara), The first notable figure of the clan, Grigor Hoca? 
Tnkpeane’, born im 1701, served as interpreter to the French 
comstilate ot the Offoman capital, and in 1768 and after was 
henered with the tithes Chevalier de Guignard and Comte de St, 
Priest, He married a woman named Mnipsimé (we do mot hear all 
that much about the wonren of this clan history) ard fathered 
several sons who worked in the prestigious and privileged pro- 
feasion of the mint and banking [Ar.-in-Tk. sarraj), Grigor dbed 
Auguat 13, 1781, and was buned at Pera. Karapet, Grigor 
Hoen’s middle son, fathered three boys, Petros [in Western Ar- 
menian, Bedros), Anton, and Astuacatur |Astvadzadur), and a 
daughter whose name has net reached us. Bedros (let's call him 
that: that wae the name he heard) was born at Constantinople 
on 3 September 1799, On either October 21, L811 or whaly 4, 
1814 (accounts differ), Fr Andrtas Siwkiwrean (Shikiirian) 
took Bedroe and «a mumber of other boys to Vienna to begin 
study for the priesthood at the Mekhitarist (Armenian Catholic) 
seminary. Bedros was given the religious name Karapet on Sep- 
tember 7, 1813, entered the order on April 15, 1816, and was 
erdained a pricst on November 1, 1818—at the age of nineteen. 
Now Fr. Karapet, he returned to Constantinople but was sent 
away fram the city during a neteriousa persecution of Armenian 
Catholics instigated by the Armenian Orthodox Patriarchate of 
the capital in 1827-1830," He went first to Bucharest, but on 
January 8, 1828, returned to his monastery in Vienna, leaving 
both the Mekhitarists and the name received at ordination on 
May 11—for we next encownter him with his old, secular name, 
Petros T(a)nkear (Tk. Tingir). He then traveled to Rome, aeema not 
to have found peace there, and went on to Pesaro, a town on the 
Adriatic coast of Italy south of Ravenna. We do not know what 
made him abandon hely orders, mor is it clear what inner demon 
pursued him, though presently some suppositions of research: 
ere Will be advanced. 

Fr. Phbosean'’s narrative continues: 


It would appear that semewhal later Petros Tngarean retumbed 
te secular Hie, moved te emir [the author wece the Turkish 
fonm of the city’s name interchangeably with tk. Smyrna and 


7 The Turkish homorific, from Persian scien, 

"The English traveler William John Hamilton, in a morrative of LB42, sates, 
“it ia impossible: te feel reapest for men whe hal recogres to the vilest in- 
triguea, im ender to procure the banishment of their Catholic countrymen 
from Constantinople in 1829 and 1800" jGhasaran 1997, p. 320). Perhaps 
the trauma of this event of intermecine viciowanoes contributed to Tnkar's 
dislike im later life of secharianiacn and nationalism. 
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Arm. 2miwpnin], and tek up residence in Buca,” where alao he 
died, [Abraham ‘.) Ayvascean in his Sees (Sar hay kensa- 
grul‘earo’ |“Seres of Anmenian Biographies", Il, Constantino- 
ple, 18993, pp. 1-99; cf. ales Anmedik’ 1699, no. 3046) writes 
an all this in detail under the entry ‘Petros-Tnkor’, which we 
here abbreviate: ‘Petrod-Tinker, who was once a clergyman of 
the Vienna Mekhitariet order, was a ection of one of the most 
netable and hesored Armenian Catholic families of the capital, 
the Tiokareans. He began his eehooling at Constantinople and 
completed his education at the Vienna Mekhitariat seminary 
and another school of higher keaming. Petros-Thker was deeply 
learned in various branches of knowledge, ond one might also 
say he was a considerable Ungwiet; for in addition to «a geod 
knowledge of Armenian, Greck, Latin, Arabic, Persian, Italian, 
English, and French, he was familiar with Sanskrit ... Petros: 
Tnkar lived nearly forty years in the village of Buca, at Soyrna. 
With financial help from his family he purchased, a fow years 
before his death, a lovely ball in the locale neer Buca called 
{Gk.] Aspro Kida, that is, White Lands, on the summit of 
which he cauacd to be erected a squarc stone hewee, which 
might more suitably be colled a small castle... [t was-in that 
house where, secluded fram humankind... Petros-Tinkar pon: 
dered the betterment of humanity anew [the contrastive iromy 
accos intentional in the style of the Armenian text—JRR| ane 
labored every doy... For his newly-invented speech [monogqiwt 
barbaroyn] he constructed an alphabet primer jaybhenaran|, a 
grammar, and a pocket [arern| dictionary, which he caused to 
be printed, and which he presented aa gifta to viaiters to his 
home, He named the lnnguage [lezu| Sahleray, which means. 
worldwide Language [homecbenrhayot ke). In this Language bee 
wrote pocind and compossd verace that his visiters | . 
Ao) read in French teanalotion.,, but mobody exeept their au- 
thor could rend, grasp, ond understand their original text, 
Again, in the epecial letters af his language Petros-Tnker placed 
a plaque over the door to his house, upon which he caused to 
be engraved the word Agserafand [probably intended to be pro- 
meunced Ayweredant in accordance with the orthography af 
Western Armenian—JRR], which meant Temple of Wisdom 
[tater imstut'ean), Inside the Ayseratamd was a library which 
was preath adorned by books on linguistics... Petros-Tinkar 
never ate any food such as meal, fish, or the lke... although he 
held these strange convictions, Petros-Tinkear won the affections 
of all his acquaintances by reason of his modest and meble de- 
menor and entrancing conversation [ier porkest ew az 
worm oon ew hepurtd’ asdecke'ut ean, For Petros-Tnker 
was critowed with the ability to apeak Mucntly all the languages 
he knew, By the final days of his life, thet is to aay, after having 
lived his life, ome evening Petros-Tnker, who had become weak: 
ened te an extreme degree, wenl to a grave he had bang ago dug 


* Thus the meer Turia spelling; in the Otioman period t waa rendercl 
into European tongues as Boudja or the like. 
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and made ready im the middle of his temple, there to go to pe- 
pose in a conscious death [gitakic’ mahkwembh goo’ hang ely]. 
The following day when his customary visitors arrived they dis- 
covered him dead in that grave,” He died in 1931,19 


Petros’ brother Astuacatur for Asetur, for short) studied at 
the Mekhitarist academy in Trieste; his brother Anton, a pillar of 
the Anmenian Catholic community, in 1821 read out the ferman, 
or imperial decree, to the assembled amiras (Armenian ariste- 
crate) and lay community concerning the construction of the 
Church of the Holy Savior (Sur Prikcé}. Anton had two children, 
who in turn reared children of their own—one, Karapet, was a 
writer whe took the mom de plume Tyeran Erfoat’ ("Tyran the 
{mart of) Iran"). Seencs of other sone and daughters of this famed 
mira clan are recorded through the nineteenth century and inte 
the 20%; Dr. Raffi Tingrr, a gractiate of Robert College (now 
Bofasci), Istanbul, ia a prominent physician on Long Island, 
New York, with a daughter studying in college here in Bosten as 
1 write. The American-Armenian writer William Saroyan was a 
friend of the Tingirs, and appended to this study is a group por- 
trait of the great master and the family in their Istanbul home, 
half a century ago. (Plate 7.) 

And what of the ellipses in Fr. Polosean's citation of 
Ayvazean's book? Heeding the atern Victorian admonithon te ver- 
ify one's relerences, | sought and found a photocopy of the rare 
volume in the Widener stacks, Opening it to the chapter quoted, 
I now restere the portions omitted in the Vienna book. We find 
there a fuller, more interesting, and perhaps more troubling mar- 
rative in which delicate subjects are alluded te and @ richer eme- 
tional portrait of the bnilliant and eccentric linguist is attempted, 
1 translate Aveazean's biographical entry mow in full. | have not 
altered ita style. 


In 188] the Smyrna newspaper Artalogs ("The Dawn"! 
reported the grievous tidings of the decease of a philosopher of 
all cur nation; then the local national papers echoed the same 
sad news, | had already in my ‘Letter’ to the people in the 
Wegret‘tumk’ ["ltineraries"| of 1878 offered a little taste, o brief 
notiee: but the life and the crcumetances of the passing of the 
deceascd— which a friend from Smyma hed relayed to me— 
provake such interest that | consider tt indispensable today to 
expand upon his idews and the manner of his Ide, so that it 
may ier possible for readers te make their cen judemonis abnuit 
what manner of eccentic exceptions human life encompasses, 


16 Pitosean 1951, pp. 238, 

1 Theat is, Aréolaye Aranziean, “The Ararat Dawn.” founded 1840, Aveieeledn 
Meni! “The Eastern Preas”, woe tht other major Armenian aewepaper of the 
city, There Were Munerols other Seyrngebe Areenaar pericdicala, 
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Petroa-T'nkar, whe was once a member of the Vienna 
Mekhitarist clergy, was 2 scion @f one of the most notable ane 
honored Armenian Catholic families of the capatal—the 
Trkerean clan. 

He began his schooling in Constantinople and then com- 
Pletexd his education at the Vienna Mekhitarist semmary ane at 
another aches of higher learning. 

Petros-Tinker waa deeply learned in various branches of 
kmeewledge, and ome might also soy be was a consaderable lin- 
puis: for in addon to a gol knowledge of Armenian, Greck, 
Latin, Arabic, Persian, Italian, English, and Peench, be wos fie 
miliar with the Sanskrit linguage, which according to the new 
sGientific dogma ie singled out aa the ment of languages. 

Petros-Trke, by reason of seme unfortunate circum 
stanecs at the time of his adolescence, shunned human society. 
With unshakable comaction he was ever unable te believe that 
the calling of being a member of the human race could ever for- 
give him for diverging from the path of benevolence and turning 
tio eval, 

Theat aeble sentiments became eo clomentary to his 
heart that he shuneed all manner of evil, The hotred of evil 
things guided him to misanthropy, and it is just because of this 
that civil life became unbearable to him. 

Belonging te a wealthy clan facilitated his diaposition to 
lead a solitary Isfe; ond his bachelorhood further strengthened 
that inclination im him. 

For over forty yeara Petros-Tinker resided in the village of 
Buca near Smyrna, Thanks to finial assistance sent by his 
fumily he purchased, a few yeurs before his death, a beautiful 
hill in the place near Buca called jin Oreck| Ager AAdenata, 
that da “White Lands’, on whose summit he caused to be built a 
sqaure stone heeuse, that ome might more appropriately call a 
small castle. 

This building was so firm ond solid that even the most 
ferocious brigands deapaired of (pillaging) it. 

Tt was in this hatiee thal Petroe-Tnkor, the rechiae from 
the human race and hater of human asciety, pordened the bet- 
terment of humanity and worked from dawn to dusk. 

He supposed thus: the diversity of religions and lan: 
gugecs subjected] mankind, which is of a single origin [ha- 
maser], to division, Amd be believed that together with m compo 
site [miajoyl] religion a universal single langunge |feserkoan 
midrnuk lezu] would integrate the mations with each other ane 
would even put a atop to all individual strife, all fighting are 
disputation, And thereby general peace and concord would fol- 
live, 


For a long time he worked af contriving this sort of 
worldwide [hamatuerhayin) langage, He imagined that this 
lanpumge would be accepted with love ond without resistance by 
all nations. 

The language's structure being of no lesser interest, our 
abovementioned friend, who had the honor to meet the de- 
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ceased, related to us that this mewly-invented tongue, being 
comprised of the various seuncds of eeveral Linguages but cape 
cially of Sanskrit, hid betters that were an amalgam shaped af 
the parts of various characters. Since if was mot yet accepted 
and used by any mation it could mot yet, generally speaking, be 
termed a language. 

He named the language Sobleray, which means ‘workd- 
wide language’. In this langage be wrote poems and composed 
verses that his visitera read in French translation and found 
sufficiently interesting. For his newly invented speech he com- 
structed an alphabet primer, a grammar, and a pocket [apjern, 
“handy"] dicthonary, which he caused to be printed, and which 
he presented os gifts to visitors te his home. 

But nobody excepd their auther could read, grasp, and 
uoderstand their original text. 

Again, in the epeciol letters of his language Petros-T*nkar 
placed om plaque over the door to his house, upon which he 
caused to be engraved the word Ayzeratand, which meant Tem- 
ple of Wisdom. Inside the Ayzerotand was a library that was 
preathy adorned by books on linguistics. And on the tables one 
found to ome side aponges, mineral samples, and various other 
objects, all covered im dust, 

The haphazard stote of these objects made it plain to the 
visitor that the Ayzeratand hack never benefited From the care of 
8 Wornad. 

It isn point worthy of attention that when we ey women 
here we understand not only a spouse—for Petros-Tlor, aside 
from never marrying, 80 detested the fairer sex that he never 
wuffered a member of it to crosa the threshold of the Aye- 
eratand.!? And if without his knowledge a matron or maiden 
slipped in by stealth, be would inatanily show them the door, 
ne matter who the lady in question might be. 

Petras-Tinker never ate any food such as meat, fish, or 
the like, but sustained himeeclf solely on vegetables, milk, and 
epee. He conailered carniverouanées the provinee of beasts, 
and consequently considered men who ate meat litte better 
than scavenging animals. 

In this respect his opmions were very like those of Jean: 
Jacques Rousseau, with the differemce that Petroa-Trker put 
the latter's thoughts into practice upon himaelf, But the ne- 


1? Aynzean inserta here the following festnate ip. 95 6, U; “Dis amie) that 
Petroa-Tinkes bod @ powerful reson for that hotred of hie, That feeling can 
perhaps be considered pandonable for him when ome conaicers that others in 
the sume circumstance have even resorted to suicide, as 0 young Armenian of 
peoiue did im curly 168] at Yoni-Kapu." This seems io be most likely o deli- 
calle reference—astoniahing 2ill for ite carder, pen Une time and place—to 
the forbidden topic of Iomosexuality. But gay peopie often haw wore#n 
frienlag ac it ie just na likely that Bedros woe 0 person of no realised predilec- 
ton at oll, a recluse with a booror of the flesh, somewhat like the visionary 
American writer of fantastic and orror fiction H.P. Lovecraft [d. 137), also a 
lever of acannon scripte and tanguics, whe depeeted Eexbly contact and junit 
face) if equal meagre. 
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markable thing is that Petros:Tnkor carried his hatred of ment 
to fanatical extremes—he never wore leather shoes, only elostic 
rubber ones. For he maintained that wearing footwear of leather 
comes in the woke of the murder of animals and ia therefore 
contrary te matured law |booken dina’). 

He saw to hia own work, cleaning, and shopping, and felt 
no neod of a stall of servants, 

“Alihough he held these strange convicthons, Petros- 
Tiikar won the affections of all his acquaintances by reason of 
hia mexlest and noble demennor and entrancing conversation, 
For Petros-Tinker wae endowed with the ability to mpeak Muently 
al the languages he knew, By the final days of his life, that ia te 
say, after having lived his life, one evening Petros-Tnkar, who 
hed beoome weakened to an extreme degree, went to o gave he 
had long ago dug and made ready in the middle of his temple 
and lay down to reat in comecheus death after enjoving aver six- 
ty winters, much as once St John the Evangelist went to his 
reat ing grave he himself had mace. 

On the following day, when hia customary visitere ar- 
rived, they found him dead in thet grave, 

So that is bew Petros-Tinker met his end, he whose 
breadth of knewledge wae comprehensive; hia vision, broad: 
and wheee life, albeit outside the normal round, can be an oc- 
casion for the pondering of contemplative souls... 

Go, then, o weary aod desolate seul, who wast born of 
pocey, rocked by the lullaby of linguistics, whe lived by phileaae 
phy and who died in spiritual converse | hogexdisut'cam dl. 

Go to that place where all is poetry, all ts soul, where 
there ia no Babel of the tongue, where there ie ne international 
frontier, where there is no issue of the pulpit, where there ia no 
political party, where there is no Hereafter ond no Here... 

There the issue of language has been reechved, and the 
inhabitante are of the same specch... 

There, there is no party, no faction, there is a single flock 
and but one shepherd...19 


And with that prolix, clegiac evocation of a Heaven in which the 
Greck, Armenian, and Turk speak the same language, the Chris- 
tian, Jew, and Muslim worship at the same altar, amd social 
democrats acd revolutionaries are in accord, the window onte 
the past (and inte the Otherworld) closes, There, there, there... 
The repediten of that word in the elegy reminded me of the ka- 
ment over the death of a friend penned by another Bedros, a po- 
et and contemporary from Constantinople who died at the ten- 
der age of twenty, ten years before the rechase of Smyrna lay 
down to his eternal rest in the Temple of Wisdom. This is Bedros 
Teutian (Pets Durean), the creator of the modern Weatern Ar- 
menian poctic language. In the final stanzas of “Laments” 


1 Ayaan LES, 0, pp oa, 
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(Heceomunk’, lati), addressed to a dead classmate, Tourian 
wonders; "4 


Are you happy there or sad? 

Send me tidings on an angel's wing, 
Al! This world is ever weary... 

This world is 2 mother of great pain. 


0, ifthe shade of o tree there 

May be found, am a rill beanies, 

if imperishable lee ia there, 

If there are freedoms there, free girs... 


0, 0 toss in the filthy raiment 

Of oy seul, oy wheels life wrtil today: 

| clothe myselfin earth, the mourning sail... 

Ah, Vartan, are the things we longed for there?... 


The poct's work was very widely known: the despairing, brilliant, 
lyrical boy cut down by consumption in his twentieth year be= 
came an instant Romantic hero. And in the same year, 1893, 
that Ayvasean published his three volumes of bingraphical 
sketches, including that af Petros Tnkar, Barsel E. Ek'sércean 
(Paraegh Ekserjian) published at Constantinople the volume 
Petros Crurean, Tedk* mer Cofrergut‘tamk’ ["Pocms and plays"), 
with beth the memorial poem quoted (pp. 44-46) and the grave- 
side culogy (dambaneaken| to the poet's friend, Vardan Lat‘fean 
ipp. 254-256). So one thinks it very likely that the wards of the 
young Armenian pot, whose friend predeceased him by but a 
few months, echo in Ayvazean's closing lines. 

But the lyrical author of the necrolagy of the Smyrnaic lin- 
guist (and poet, too, though the verses have not come down to 
us) Bedros still divulges only one word of Sableray, And we do 
hot even know yet how the name waa to be promounced, for 
Oshagan evidently believed its final -y to be silent, as in the 
modem pronunciation of all Armenian polysyilakie words, since 
he tranaliterates it as Sahlera, but the name, as we shall see, 
was to be pronmowneed Sehlera, Onby one word is breathed out 
loud: Ayzeratana. Temple of Wisdom. But what aseeciations the 
name of the house of the man standing alone on the hill sum- 
mone to mine! 


THE TEMPLE OF WIEKOM AND THE FREEMABONS 
Ayzeratand, “Temple of Wisdom," Although many erudite 


nen at one lime of another might in an excess of sell-cateem 


M See Ruasell 2005, p, 294 [Armenian text, p, 202). 
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give their homes seme such grand name, the best-known edifice 
with the title, Wetsheitstempel in German, belongs to a famous 
work of fiction. That is, to a literary invention in music. That ia, 
to an opere—to the very greatest opera, the very last work, the 
moat himinous and mysterious, of the greatest composer who 
ever lived in all history: Dw Zouberfigte, *The Magic Fhate,” which 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart completed shortly before his death in 
1781, The delightful tibretto is the work of a fellow Freemason 
named Johann Emanuel Schikaneder. Mozart himsaclf belonged 
te the Masonic ledge 2ur gekrinten Hoffnung, “Crowned Hope"s!* 
and the opera, an allegorical attack in the spirit of the Enlight- 
ernment on oppression by tyranny and on the oebecurantiam of 
dogmatic religion, is steeped in Masonic allegory and symbolism. 

The opera and its Temple of Wisdom are so proudly Masonic 
that the inevitable conspiracy theorists have suggested, wrongly, 
that the composer betrayed secrets and hastened his own death 
thereby. Echora, perhaps, of the later Morgan Affair in the young 
American republic... 

Mozart's lodge met at Vienna, where the very young Petros 
Trkoer was to come as an acolyte a scant two decades later— 
and, as we have seen, bo return as a harassed and disillusioned 
adult, abandoning the established Church and dedicating him- 
self to a private vision of service to humanity invelving a utepi- 
an, cosmopolitan linguistic (and musicall) project and the eree- 
tion of an edifice of leaming with a tomb at its center, Petros 
Tokar's biographer suggests this remarkable eccentric was driv- 
en by a particqular predilection too dreadful overtly to name; but 
he chese to deal with his inner demon, to turn it to a gexsd pur- 
pose, ina manner strikingly consonant with the arte, philose- 
phy, and imagination of the city of Mozart, the city of hia youth, 
the Vienna that wae ull a crown of hope fer the brotherhood of 
man, the city whose orchestral music and opera were attuned ta 
the divine harmanies of the Erkldring, the Enlightenment. 

Freemasonry is an international fraternity (it docs mot, in- 
deed, admit the fairer sex, and in this regard the Ayzeratand fol- 
lowed suit) dedicated to the spiritual rebirth, tranaformation, 
and growth of the individual human being. This process of per- 
sonal alchemy begins with a series of dramuitic initiatary rites in 
Ledge combining vivid experiences enacted through a drama 
with the intensive and complex study of an all-cmbracing cos- 
melogical, moral, and mythopoctic system, The latter is ex- 
preased in the symbols of the craft of the builder and geometer, 
and in a passion play based upon the story, dimensions, and 
features of the Temple at Jerusalem ordained by the archetypal 
sage, King Solomon and built by his Phoenician architect, the 


1 Bee Landon 1942, where o polviing of Moxert in bia mother Lodge at work 
ja reproduced, and a recently discovered list of ita Erethren ia provided. 
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widew's son Hiram Ab of Tyre, Masonry is inherently cosmo- 
politan, eecular, and democratic (if mot feminist) in ita world aut- 
look (and thereby sympathetic to the concept and icheal of a uri- 
verdal language|—for it recognizes within ite temples mo distine- 
tion of religion, nationality, or social class. Brethren {as the 
members of the Craft are known) meet, work, and part on the 
bevel of equality, and strive to develop their moral character 
threugh fraternal effort and charity. The leveler of men is death: 
the symbolism of the tomb and of the initiate's conscious death 
is figuratively amd literally at the center of every Masonic bem- 
fle—much as was the grave of Petros Tinker in the stene Ayz- 
eratand on its hill outside Smyrna. Through the eighteenth and 
finetecnth oenturics Masons such as George Washington, the 
Marquis de Lafayette, Simon Bolivar, Jose Rizal, and many oth- 
ers played leading roles in the revolutions in America, France, 
and ether counties. Freemasonry was often regarded by the old 
onder and the Catholic Church in particular as a threat and was 
ebliged te operate in conditions of secrecy. In order to protect 
the Craft from its enemies and to preserve its mysteries pristine, 
Masons still employ coded language and written ciphers. 

The hero of The Magte Flute iso brave youth, Tamino, who 
threugh various ordeals must win hia beloved soul-mate, Pami- 
na: their names are fanciful variants of the Persian Tahmina, 
known from epic literature; ane the libretto, itself a pastiche of 
previous orientalizing operas, reminds one strongly of the Hel- 
lenistic romances set in the East, some of which allegorize the 
rites of the mystery religions. One of these is Mithraism, with its 
roote in Armenia, from which elements of Freemasonry probably 
descend. Die Zauberfiéte combines Exyptian motifs with Per- 
dian ones, since both those ancient civilizations were believed to 
have contributed the universal prisca theologia that Pythagoras 
and Plato propounded to the world, fusing the wisdom of the 
East with the philosophy of the West. 

The priest of the Welsheifstempel, Sarastro, is the Iranian 
farathuatra: but in an aria he invokes the Eeyptian divine pair, 
Isis and Osiris, The Wershmistempel in the original stage eet for 
the opera at Vienna was flanked by pyracnids;!? and the Masonic 
aymbol of the pyramid sunmounted by the all-secing eye of God 
on the great seal of the United States is obviously at omec a Py- 
thagorean tetractys, an Egyptian edifice, and an archerypally 
ancient Temple of Wisdom, Egypt and tts strange woitten charac- 
ters, which were regarded as a primordial philosophical lan- 
Buage, had been a source of fascination since the Renaissanee 
and the somewhat fanciful writings of Athanasius Kircher; ond 
the new discoverics of Reyptian antiquities in the Napoleonic era 
8 Sec Russel] 1709 amd 95. 
Geo Met) 957, pp. AT. 
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provoked a kind of aegyptomania in European and American art 
and fashion. So itis not surprising that when the New York Ma= 
aon Robert Folger, born 1603, set out te invent a ritual cipher in 
1826—a few months after his raising in the Third Degree as a 
Master Magon and just a year before Jean-Francois Champallion 
published his sensational decipherment of the ancient Egyptian 
ascript—ilt was made to resemble Egyptian. The Folger Manu- 
acript abounds in symbels; and at the center of page 21 stands 
the Wersheitstempel, the stome Pyramid. (Plates 1-3.)!% Many se- 
cret secictics sprang up in imitation or emulateon of the Masons, 
and they, too, created codes to protect their teachings and their 
members from cavesdroppers and persecutera: the mic-18%- 
century German fraternity of Oculists, for instance, were a guild 
of ophthalmologista who framed their esoteric teachings in the 
symbolic system of their own craht—instead of swords, cataract 
needles: and instead of heraldle liona, cate (who see well in the 
dark). Their code, in the Copiale manuscript, was deciphered in 
2011 by a team using new computer techniques." 

Freemasonry has existed in Smyma since the eighteenth 
century, and endures in modem lemir. [f i mot known whether 
Petros Tinger was a Mason, whether Mozart’s opera ineapired him 
at Vienne or in a Lodge, or whether he simply came up with the 
Ayzeratand, its odd restrictions, its cabinet of natural curiesi- 
tics, and ite central tomb, all on his own. But the most prori- 
nent Armenian intellectuals of Constantinople and Smyrna in 
his day were Masons: and Armenians had been pioneers in the 
spread of Freemasonry to the Bast. The first Grand Lodge of 
England sealed its charter in 1717; yet already by 1762, we find 
an Armenian named Dr. Manassa appointed one of four Mastera 
of Lodges in the Near East, Aleppo, and Persia by the Grand 
Lodge at London. Armenians saw the power and influence of ce- 
lenial Britain as a kind of protection, and this attracted many at 
first to join Lodges under London's jurisdiction, But in the nine- 
teenth century Armenians in the Ottoman Empire with revyolu- 
tonary, liberationist sentiments tended to prefer affiliation with 
ithe rival Masonic authority, the Grand Orient of France, both 
because of ita more overt association with liberal and radical 
ideas and individuals, and in view of Britain's increasingly trou- 
blesame reputation of siding with Turkish Muaslimea against Le- 
vantine Christians, Some seemed to maintain affiliations with 
beth jurisdictions, however, At Smyrna in the 1860s, the promi- 
nent writer and public figure Mattcos Mamurian, mentioned 
above, belonged to the Anglo-Armenian Tigran lodge, which had 


i Sec Morrie 1992; on aegyplomania, Erwin 1980; on Champollion, Robinson 
2012. Om the dae af cayplagean in Arienia, lachiding a “heatragram™ weed 
‘by lange aodalities within Armenian society, see Russell 2000. 

9 See Schachtmnn 2002. 
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aleo Greeks, Turks, anc Jews among its Brethren. (One recalls 
here the tantalizing name Petros Tinker took for himacl in Seh- 
lerai, Tayhiransar, though it supposedhy has nothing te do with 
Tigran, the Armenian king. But more on that anen.) 

On 7 May 1866 the first Lodge working exchisively in Ar- 
menian waa inaugurated at 21 Yasic: Street, Rule Kapu district, 
Constantinople: Sr Love") was chartered by the Grand Onent 
af France, and Mamurian became one of ite most active mem- 
bers. The Lodge met at seven PM on the first and third Sunday 
af each month at ite fader jie, templel). Work opened with a 
hymn heavily flavored by the qrabar (Classical Anmenian) forme 
penerallhy encountered in the Divine Liturgy of the Armenian 
Church: | mef mt‘ut'ean darer xarxap‘ac./ Aysdr zan‘ec‘ank® eis 
sloys gtank’: Erkiudacu’eamb Offeaks mtac,? Zirar p'nitrectink’, 
zirar mek ofank’:’ 2aye 28nk> koxae— fol of ok' mezmé, Bere 
kanxakal mtk'er u xoher/é HomercScut'ean t'ol ztund’ ciand...f 
Azat hogu ff, sloys piniré,/ 20 mek" Tiezerk't boar elbark’ emk' 
“Having groped for centuries in darkness,/ Today we awoke and 
found the light;/ Entering the Lodge in awe! We sought ane 
found each other./ Crossing this threshold let mo one of us/ 
Bring thoughts and opinions previewsly held_/ Let him sow spir- 
it of concord...) Master of a free spirit, seck the light,/ Por we 
are the good brothers of the Universe." 

Following the Ritual governed by the gerapatiw varped 
(Worshipful Master), the Brethren of Sr Lodge repaired to a 
standard Fakeroyt’ (Collation, the meal alter the meeting, or 
Communication), with toasts and convivial fellowship. The print- 
ed netice of a Communication of Mar. 1867, which included the 
conferring of the A astidan (1@ Degree), haa at ita head the let- 
ters LPLMOG.T., which | recognized with pleasure as the abbrevi- 
ation of a formula 1 could reconstruct in grabar containing some 
familiar terms: J p’ars mec cartaraped tieserce’ "To the glory of 
the Great Architect of the Universe.” Brethren were entertained 
ata mecting of the Lodge in February 1867 with a performance 
of songs by none other than elbayr Mosart’, “Bro, Mosart” (who, 
af coursc, had written apecifically Masonic music as well aa 
*profane” music imbued with the Masonic spirit), Most of the 
Brethren were intellectuala whe came from well-to-do families, 
ao the meeting often featured a learned lecture: in June 1866 
Bro, Mamurian gave an impassioned oration on the life and re- 
cent death in Siberian exile of the Eastern Armenian revobution- 
ary activist Mik‘ayél Nalbandian (1829-1866), declaiming the lat- 
ters famous poem Erg cectuf‘ean, “Song of Freedom." The 
young port Bedros Touran also wrote of Nalbandian's martyr- 
dom in distant Russia: and freedom, ceetul'trn, was a watch: 


7 Boe Geet in Fimoncan 1S, p. G1, 
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word and shagan of Ottoman Anmenian Masonry. (Bro, Garibaldi 
and the Carbonari were front-page news in those years: and one 
recalls that the Anmenian national anthem, Mer Yayrenik’ ("Onur 
Fatherland"), was originally a poem about the Italian liberation 
strugele against Austrian and Papal tyranny.) We have seen thet 
Petros Tinkar did a let of traveling: and this seema to have been 
typical of members of Str Loder, sonve of whom lived for most of 
the year at Paris, Rome, Manchester, London, and Smyrna—all 
places where Western Armenians studied or did business, The 
Lodge must have been, even with its work in Armenian, a gath- 
ering place af impressive polyplots, even if T'nkar, with his San- 
skrit, would have stood out among them, 

Tn his ilhuminating series of articles on Sér Lodge pub- 
lished in 1937 Rubén Berberean seeks to place the growth of 
Frecinasonry among Armenians in the political context of the 
time, By the mid-1860s, he argues, the hopes for reform and na- 
tional liberation excited by the Cenaiitution (Sahmeneadrot inn) 
had been dashed. The community was rent by fravctious and cor- 
rupt behavior: “In the ‘60s there were in Armenian life mot only 
purely Armenian national ideological currents, but also moral 
and philosophical ones embracing all humanity [hoameamand- 
kayin|. The age is typified by the attempt by the Turkish Arme- 
nian intellectual strata, for a brief time, to found and strengthen 
the structure of ‘the benefit of the nation’ and ‘national unity’ by 
fusing it with sentiments of ‘universal brotherhood’ and ‘the 
harmony of mankind. "2 

Though in his booklet describing Sehierai, Petros Tikar 
acs Armenian script constantly to explain the phonology of his 
language, the manual iteelf is in French and its precursor was in 
Oreck: we do mot know what view he took of Armenian commu- 
nal and national actodsm. And although Masonry is tailor-made 
for a man of Tinkar’s humanist and universalist convictions, it ia 
somewhat difficult to imagine the aseetic denizen of the Ayz- 
cratand as a gregarious Ledge Brother firing glasses of strong 
drink at Collation, though he did have constant {niends—and 
even, perhaps, followers. However Masonry has always had 
room fer ecoentric thinkera whose life trajectory turna to late 
isolation; amd Berberean cites the example of a member of Ser 
Lodge whose linguistic interests, even, are akin to those of 
Tinkar. Bro. Serovbt T'agworcan [(Takverian) leit Constantinople 
and settled in Paris, where, in Berberean’s words, he “withdrew 
into his shell” (R'aguec’ ir pateanin me). There, in 1681 (the year 
of Ténkar’s death), he published an Essat d'un systhéme de lin- 
quistique comprenant linterpretation des racnes par les lettres de 
Valpiahet, appliquée a la langue Arménienne. 


al Berberean DST, part 1, pp. 74-75. 
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MERCURIANS. 

In his controversial recent monograph on modern Jewish 
histery, the Slaviciat Prof. Yuri Slezkine proposes a division af 
human societies into types he calls Apollonians and Mercuriams, 
after telling characteristica of the ancient pode: the Apollonians 
are rooted in land, hierarchy, honor, and military service; whilt 
Mercuriins live by traveling, trading, and exchanging infor- 
mation. Jews, some Armenians, Overseas Chinese, some Roma, 
and other lke cosmopolitan groupa comprise the latter, global 
fraternity: while the traditional, landed sristocracies of Germa- 
ny, England, Russia, etc, exemplify the former, It is as much in 
the interests of Mercuriansa—who arc in many ways btrans- 
national, and represent the common human denominater in the 
moat positive senec—to knit the world together with one lan- 
fuspe, legal system, and currency as it is vital to the statua of 
Apollonians—whose eseence ig porechial and reactionary—for 
these things to be divided among nation-states. 

The Tinkarean clan and the other families of the Armenian 
amirea-nobility of the Ottoman Empire were Mercurians por exc- 
cellence: they dominated finance but were barred from the mili- 
tary, they shipped effortlessly fram one language into anather, 
and they traveled ceseelessly. In Smyrna, one might add to the 
Mercurian roster the “Levantines,” those huge, wealthy teader- 
clans of mixed Weatern European and Eastern Mediterranean 
Christian lineage who nesided in garden-wreathed palaces in 
Smyrmaic suburbs like Bournabat, Tinker's Buca, and even a 
district called Paradiac. 

idealistic visionaries of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
buries created hundreds of invented languages, but only two 
have survived, and Jews made both. The first, perhaps more # 
resurrection than a creation ex nifiile, ia Modern Hebrew. Ehezer 
Ben Yehuda (1458-1922), who grew up in the Pale of Settlement 
ef the Russian Empire, read in Russian translation George Eli- 
ot's novel Dante! Deronda, in which a young English aristocrat 
discovers be is. a.Jew, but instead of burying hia shameful secret 
comes out of the closet, aa it were, and determines to revive He- 
brew and live in the Land of Isracl. Following the pogrome of 
1881, the year of Tinkar’s death, Ben Yehuda followed the exam- 
ple of his fietional hero and emigrated from Russia to Jerusalem, 
secking to crase his Mercunan status by reclaiming his ances- 
tral homeland. (Mercurian Armenians felt the similar pull of 
Yergim, “The Land,” though many, like Bedros Tourian, imag- 
ined its fallen glories but never pulled up stakes and went.) 


= Okrent 210 provides a lit af some five haindred, though Geblen is mot 
amang Whee. 
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The second muncde-up tongue is Baperanto, meaning literal- 
ly "one who hopes.” Its inventor, Ludwik Zamenhof (1859-1917), 
a Jewish oculist from Bialystok, witnessed the same anti- 
Semitiam as his contemporary Ben Yehuda. Though eympathetic 
to Zionism, he elected to remain in Europe, hoping with his m- 
termiaca lingers to promote world peace through mutual under- 
standing. In 188? he published at Warsaw in Russian his book- 
let outlining the rules and lexicon of hia new language. Although 
Esperanto was the creation of Jews, it was Armenians who 
propagated it in the Caueasua: In Tiflla, Hayk Artem‘evich 
Astvatsatriants (Astuacatresnc’) from March 15, 1910, published 
and edited the journal Kotikeza Esperontisia CThe Catcasian 
Eaperantiat"), which featured articles in Esperanto, Russian, 
Armenian, and Georgian on artand music, belies detines, and the 
theater, and provided alao lessons in Esperanto and a review of 
the press, At Baku from 1911, Abel Wwanevich Ter-Bagdasarian 
(Tér-Baldagarean) publiahed, and Yakov Kalustovich Khodzha- 
mir (Kojemir) edited, the commercial and humor paper Nerkerar 
{Anm., “The House Painter”) in Esperanto, Russian, and Anmeni- 
an. And at Conatantinople, as we shall see presently, Orecks 
were at the forefront of the Esperanto movement 

These trends in coamepolitan, global thinking reached the 
Islamic world mainly through Mercurian, Christan communities 
and inclividuals. [tis true that in the sixteenth century a hypo- 
thetical faith or abstract religious philosophy called Din-e Elahe— 
“Divine Religion” in Persian—was created by intellectuals of the 
different religions that flourished at the cosmopolitan court of 
the Mughal emperor Akbar, It united the teachings of these di- 
Verse confessions—Hindu, Muslim, Zoroastrian. And the Parsi 
Zoraastrian author of the Desdtir [“Instructiona®), a mystical 
treatise in the spint of the Diner Elahi, composed his work in a 
hybrid language. There is another, likewise Peraian-based in- 
vented language employed ta convey Sufi mysteries to initiates, 
Balmibalan.™ And in the early decades of the twentieth century 
the leader of the Baha’ faith championed the study and use of 
Esperants in Iran. However it would seem that Schierai is the 
anly invented language intended specifically for all nations and 
faiths that was invented in the Near Bast by a native oa Near 
Eastern nation, a Mercurian, an Armenian, Petros Tnkar. 


AH [NTERNET DETECTIVE STORY 

Unaatiafied by ane word of the invented language, | pur- 
sued my search for Sehlerai and tunned te an Italian dictionary 
af imaginary languages, ard found a bref reference, Albani and 
Buonarreti 1994, p. 37 Ll a.v. Sehlena, report that the inventor of 


"See Viesov 2011, pp. 27-58 and 56 m, 1. 
See Basan) 1954, 
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Sch-lerai published at Smyrna in 1864 under the pseudonym 
Tehransar a description of his language. They provide a sample 
sentence with tranglation: Aur shat yran bee lerad vom, shots i 
fe sam. fered fun sim, mim serai vom sheiz i le som “Nel mondo 
sara preferita una lingua scientifica unica & numerose lingue 
COn UW Schema unica” for, in the Esperanto translation of Sta- 
matiadis, En ia mondo estas prefere por la science umu sola 
fingvo/ Of muftinonbres lingeo! kaj plef malgrancda seleneo") A 
history of international languages in Esperanto offers a brief mo- 
tice: La Hire de Tgransar portis la nomen “Alphabefanan Ansail- 
anizar Gahlend” Raj esis eldontia en Smyma. La eldonjaro de la 
libre ne estas konta, sed law la howatay informe) gi estis publikig- 
Halen dm eke me pl nalfree of de lo fino de la AVI farzenio. 
(‘Tgransar’s beok bore the name Alphabetarion Ansailanzer 
Sahierai and was published at Smyrna. The date of publication 
of the book is not known, but according to the infonmation we 
possess it was published at any event mo later than the end of 
the 18) century.” jor. by JRE" But that would place the inven- 
tion of the language at or before the date of Bedros’ birth; and 
this erroneous statement seeme te be the source of a aul more 
inaccurate assertion by the linguist Mario Pei—that Sehlerai (as 
he calls it) was invented around 1800 but published in 192]. 
For the latter date is erroneous as well. 1021 is the date of an 
abridged translation of Tinkar’s work into Esperante, with facing 
text in Greek, publiahed in two consecutive iaaues of the journal 
Bizantio at Constantinople by its editor, the Greek physician and 
author of the standard Greek-Esperanto dictionary, Anakredn 
Stamatiades (Stamatiadia in g@eneral transliteration)?" 1 did mat 
understand that Starnatiadis was a person; my reference sug- 
geeted this waa the title of a journal. 

1 wrote to the e-mail address of Dr, Arika Okrent, a profes- 
sional Linguist and author of a very entertaining beak on invent= 
ed languages already noted here, hoping she might have a lead. 
She promptly replied, apparently mich amused and approving 
of my pleasantly hunatic q™ueat. She had not heard of Sehlerai, 
but sugeested | contact her learned friend Ms. Olga Kerziouk, 
Esperanto librarian of the British Library, to whom I wrote ot 
once. Ma, Kerziouk anewered straightaway, explaining that Sta- 
matiidis was a person, And she located his journal, Braantia, at 


= Dresen [967, p. G1. 

Pei 1968, p. 147. 

i See Telhlranear 1921, ropredueed at the end of this etidy as Appendix 1. 
According to Vikipedio, Stuumatiadia waa born al Florence in 1868 at Florence 
md died in 1904. He worked ns 0 physécian on Samoa, was exiled in 1913, 
and settled in Aihens. He published Sizontis from July 1921 to July 1934, 
and was active in Oreck Esperanto wesocintions and publications. Hia first 
haok of many an Eaptrante, Ail dietimes bulthetilet ofieca (roek, “The inter- 
niliorkal auailiory language”) waa pobliahed at Ramos in 1912, 
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a British Esperanto library. But my e-mail to its curator some- 
Where in the English countryside languished without responec 
for some time, Olga, anxious that my work not be delayed in the 
interim, kindly located another set of Bizantio in the Planned 
Languages (this is another designation of “invented” languages] 
collection of the Austrian National Library at Vienna; and Dr. 
Bermhard Tuider and the rest of their helpful stall immediately 
sent me ecane of beth articles. They are reproduced here, with 
my translation of Dr. Stamatiadis' introductory casey. They al- 
lude to a publication by Thkar in Greek. In the meantime, Prof, 
Johann Strauss, a historian of Ottoman Turkey at the University 
of Strasbourg, wis intrigued by the question and sent me a ref- 
ercece to a biographical note on Tinker and to a documentary 
history of the Otteman Armenians of the nineteenth century by 
the contemporary latanbul Armenian savant Para Tuglaci. Both 
are cited in this study.2 

At my request, my colleague Prof. Taner Akgam of Tufts 
University, the eminent historian of the Armenian Genocide, 
tock time from preparing for yet another lecture tour and con- 
tacted his ald friend Oaman Kéker, founder and editor in chief of 
Birzamanlar Yaymeahk (Once Upon A Time Publishers") at 
Istanbul, whe inetanthy gent me the photograph reproduced here 
af the place where Petros Tinker had lived. Both these men have, 
at enonmous personal cost, including prison and torture, clerli- 
cated their lives to studying the record of Armenian life and 
death in Ottoman Turkey. My peregrinations on the internet 
have involved quiet heroes of collegiality and scholarship, and 
real life, fesh and blood heroes of politics too. The speed of their 
collegial aid vied with the lightning rapidity of electronic com- 
munication. 

But the book by Tinker himself, printed at Smyrna in 
18642" gull cluded me. Neither the British Library nor the Li- 
brary of Congress mor the Biblicthéque Nationale de France pos- 
stsetd a copy; and it proved well-nigh impossible to contact the 
libraries ef the two Meckhitarist monasteries at Venice and Vien- 
na. (Perhaps Tnkar’s papers ar: hiding in the Mechithans- 
tengasse of on the isle of St. Laszare.) But my colleague and 
fend Prof. Valentina Calsolari of the Univeraity of Geneva [to 
whom | am alse indebted for her close reading of the draft of this 
study and her many helpful comments) recommended | ask Dr. 


= Seropyan 1999, vol. 2, p. 624; and Tugken 204. 

For the year bbe there ia Teoe this meniion of the TinKarean clan recorded 
by Tilac: 20M, Vol 2, p. 227) # Eyl 164) Tingirsde Ohames Efe redn 
Der saadet Male Neseretl mainline ctannesina ireade buywnnidu “8 Sep: 
tember 1804: Mr. Yorhannts Tinker at Constantinople was appointed to the 
post of osaistont at the Ministry of Finance.” Though the declaration is less 
than earh-shatiering, & Wustrates well the spectal privilege of sarraf enjoyed 
Gy Ee Atieedan aime, 
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Raymond Kévorkian, director of the AGBU Nubarian Library at 
Paria and an eminent Armenian historian, whether that collec- 
tion might have the volume. And indeed, a copy of Tgransar’s 
manual, perhaps the only one in existence, had been given in 
1928 by an Armenian from Istanbul to Aram Andonian, the |i- 
brary’s frat director and author of Mec atte [The Great Crime"}, 
ene of the first histories of the Armenian Genocide, To my de- 
light and astonishment, Dr. Kéverkinn instantly provided a mi- 
raculous ecan of the precious litth: book by ¢-mail; and you now 
hold it in your hands. (See Appendix 2.) The booklet deals with 
the writing system of Schlerai and contains mainly the nameca of 
letters, diacritical marks, and numbers, with the singh: sentence 
quieted by the Italian authors of the encyclopedia moted above; 
the fuller grammar and dictionary Tinker compiled have mot yet 
come to light. And in March 2013 | received this letter: 


Fhilippos Niow Bibliclog: Workshop 
Benak Museum 

Athens 

Creaot 

To Mr. James R. Russell 


Athens, March 18th 2013 
Dear Mr Russell, 


lam the responsible [director] of the “Philippoa Mlow Bibkology 
Workshop" of the Benoki wluseum, Athens, Greece 
(hitp:/ www. benakiper/bibliciogy |. Last Wednesday we re- 
ceived as a present a copy of the Sehberai alphabet and we are 
sending you the scanned copy; some pages are missing. The 
book has been mentioned by the Greek Eibhogroaphy of Ghinis- 
Mess (vo 3, 1957) ae an edition of circa 1420. Phiippos lou, 
whe started the new eclition of the Greek BibGopraphy of [the] 
19th century that we are continuing, was not sure of the date 
and, as the copy was lacking, he did not inchide the entry in 
his desecnption of the Greek books of the 1820's (posthumous +. 
2, 2011), assuming that it might be a later edition. 


After the copy jin which the date is not mentioned) reached our 
hands, my colleague Anastassin Myknopoulou found your ex- 
citing article: The Sehlerai Language.” FLOO001 1-00, Pint Lin- 
gua, “http: / /fiatlingua.org>. Web. 01 February 2015) ond our 

is whether we could alan sseume that the date is 1464. 
for the Oreck edition as for the French one you have seen, As at 
the moment my colleague Sandra Vretta is preparing the 
(Greek) bibliography of Syma, we are looking ferward to pour 
areWer, 
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We thank you very much fer your attention and, of cxirec, for 
your article. 


Yours sincerely, 


The Greek version of Ans haflanzar is now appended to 
this article as Appendix 3, a8 it goes to the press (having been 
available for a while to conlangers on the Web), with thanks to 
the Benaki Museum. The place of publication is given in enthe- 
revousd, or neo-Classicnl Greek on the title page, En Smayrndt "At 
Smyrna’: but the book ia undated. Very likely it precedes the 
French edition by onhy a few years or cven months. From the 
lonk of it, it come off the same presses. 

We do mot have much of Schlerai, then, but what we do 
possess is a let better than nothing. And if one seeks the holy 
grail of the inventors of planned languagea—the state of human 
fraternity and mutual assistance mcross religious confessions 
and nathonal fronticra—one place it is surely to be found is on 
the electronic strands of the worldwide web, where collegial 
acholara, quiet heroes of the mind, weave the magical brocade of 
learning. And ome can travel there, unlike the hobbit Bilbo Bag- 
fins, without leaving one’s front door. 


ANS MAILANZAR, 


So here, finally, is the Book, Ans Heflancor ou Alphea- 
Gromononmic de Seh-lerat ouvrage, by Tghransar, Petros Ttnker. 
lta Greek precursor lay before Dr. Stamatiacia, who published in 
Bizantia on September 30, 1921, these reflections on it, which | 
translate from the Esperanto: 


For a long time people have mot ceased to invent artificial 
languages as international ones, For this purpose they have 
from, time to time propeeed various projects, which belong to 
three different systema. 

Acoording to the frat, the inventor proposed languages o 
phon, made without reference to languages already existent, 
such as those of Descartes (1629), Leibniz (1716), the Solresal 
af Sudre (1817), the Spekil of Dr. Nicholas (1900), ete. 

According to the second type, they took inte conaidera- 
tion the already existing lnnguages, and, principally, the Exuro- 
pean ones: of this kind were those of Faiguet (1765), Schipfer 
(1839), Samenhe! (Esperante, published in the year 1837), and 
others, Finally, according to the third system, the projects arc 
based dipen both principles of the abovementioned schemes: of 
this kind were the languages of Yor Grimm (PB60), the Volapik 
of Paster Schleyer (1890), the langue blew of Bollach (1899), 
etc. 
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THE SEH-LERAI LANGUAGE 


A project appeared again in the Near East, in olden time, 
ofan artificial language to be employed as on international ome. 
This one wie named Sehlerai ([Eexkepioy) ond was published im 
the Greck language—al beast Ue oll undated booklet which we 
have before cur eyes and introduec. [twas published once, we- 
der the pseudonym Typovoip (Teransar), which means, accord: 
ing to the language, intellectual moverent’, 

What distinguishes thie old artificial language ia that it 
ean be written in three different ways: from above to below, 
fram left to right, and from right to left, Before becoming mc- 
quainted with ite strange alphabet, we consider it good to pre- 
sent the literal translation from Greek of the preface by the in- 
wentor. [t will be evident therefrom, that There ts nothing new 
wider the aun,’ and that the same principles that inspired cur 
Master of blessed memory [Le., Ladwik Zamenhel, whe died 
four years earlier, im PO) 7] to invent Espermnito likewise im- 
pélled Tpranksar to create Sehlenai. [Teranaar's preface from Ans 
Hoitanzar follows, in Eaperante and Oreck, | 


The second and final installment of Stamatiadis' contribu- 
tien in the next issue of Bizamtte, October 31, 1921, presents in 
Esperanto and Greek the consonants, vowels, diacritice {all 
named, which is not done in the French booklet of 1864), the 
reading lesson [all of ome sentence, the ditty cited above), and 
the numbers, in Esperantoa and Greck. Here is an annotated 
translation of Tehranser’s booklet, hia ABC or Ans hearer, 
from the Preneh. | have not put in the variows invented charac- 
ters, for which the reader is referred to the appended facsimile of 
the text. Where they are supposed to appear, | signify the space 
with hooked quotation marks, thus = >, 


Tehransar, Ate Hatlemar, of, an explination of the males of the alphabet 
of Seh-lerai A work, Saye, 1864. 


Preface. bt ty a most natural tendency the world over to observe objects of 
cunosty and in particular to satisfy the sense of sight, ‘That ts then for 

Tee ins Lee Ge carte ate cine lian he ee. 
the product of a fantasy thar is mot farnasteed— thar is, the lovely form and basic 
model, the means of pronouncing the words of a new langusge called thus: Seh- 
lerai, that s,.a Universal Language, composed and ennched not az other languages 
are, by samtie taking from others, but onginal, entirely pure, from. a single unsullied 
idea, or, tor put it F, without imitation but invented through the Faculies of 
the spint and the imagination in direct rebonshap with the Natural Law, put in 
poaccieple Sate ghar epgcharcn penton ene hieacaaa 
project such as thix compar a pamiculr, non-universal language. 

Tt i¢ already known char the most detestable calamity has sundered human 
hearts te espouse diverse peclerences. ‘There ane nationalities in the world, and, by 
relatives; the Chaldaean, and its the Egyptian, and its; the ‘Teutonic, and its; and 
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finally, the Uhyrian, ancl ins.” OM all these remarkably orginal pongucs, the Chinese 
ft the most lively im seumd; the Chaldsean, crude; the Epypaian, majessic; the Tew 
tosic, clegant; and the Uyrian, energetic. Ie follows char there are muy Languages, 
with their inmumeralle dialects, ol which Prench has a inp and very touch 
ing quality, while English tickles, and is in our day the most profitable. This being 
Come, thaps only an imbecile woukl venture upon the error of such a new 
ing fone in fect oie enight any, ‘When pexprre Hi seated by sucli sigertie 
cus mabbish? Bahl Tt would have to end there, weer it my pumpose to add a new 
nation oo the existing ones; and a new | , 00 the other tongues. Heaven for 
fend! To undertake any project, however that detrimental wo reason, ts 
but a perversion of ube same. Indeed, it would be the work of a hare-brained indi- 
vidual, fora good project of one that ie forever and 
Whatever the case may be, if it seems to those attached to our real world, 


curr: crmeccismy, ard, on te whol, ak off v1 would recommend it to 
the various quotidian observers of such theatrical sp that likewise find an 
obsck: to acceptance of this offering of my invention that 1 preset, 
mast humbly, to the learned public, not as ar a ew oational and 


Linguatstac ddividke— raoae iienantapricaprhe cara hanmenmation and 
means of connection 
Ac the ourset I pra aga Pai iad paar coment 


‘A iohe-Groronored, oy erat order to make 
: Se aL or the elementary sci Sh Tenia bes fl 


obiged always and in every way wo reme Era 
cgay ae cey at tener wth achnovednt 2d 

Borrowed characters suitable for the promuncianon of the words of Seh- 
lerax: h, in Latin, Italian, and French, for <> Yt Armenian for o> fe Ae 
niin for <> J: French for < > Ga: Latin, Italian, and French for < > Bs for < 
> Ge Lanin and Inalian for < > C for < >, D: for < > Ut French for < > Ar 
menian dew and French shom ¢ for <2 The rest are an in French, 

Tnetraction in the Adobe Gece of the Universal Language. The basic 
characters of Seblerait Seblerai (the Universal Language) & composed of nineteen 
svlabitonms, ‘These characters are called syvlabifonms because they are in effect. 
Loma gered er tpn edge catego “de Dk pre ome td 
means of a perpendicular soke, thus < > called feheskt, This makes them 
equivalent to the leer of already known languages.” 

In order to ensure from the start the most exact possible peonanciation of 
these forms, one Gets theen individually, with the pronunciation of each i Prench 
and Armenian, noting to either sede the characters of the two ancient languages 
Hebrew and Arabo- Persian, 2s follows: 


© By Chaldaean the author means “Semitic; by Tewionic, “Genmanic*; and 
by Cibyrian, *Slavic." 

1) Tokar bere borrows the echeme of Devanagari for Sanekret, in which cach 
lether ia pronounend with a short a folkrwiag uplesa o short diagonal #trake, 
then gerdred, ia written of the lower right-land comer of the character, 

7 The list of letters commences on page 10 of the tect, with the charvecter in 
the center, the Hebrew equivalent to the left and the Arobic to the right, with 
thee name of the letter in French aberve and Armenian below. | transcribe the 
Armenian im accordance with the Hibechmann-Meillet syetem; eo the comer 
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No. 1. Handizer, Heb, 4, <>, Ar. 4, Hieatigir. 
No. 2. landizer, Heb, % <3 An. Bagi, 
Mo. 3. Lardizer, Heb. << o aAr. i, Lamtrsyr. 
No. 4. Mandizer, Hels, ag << o Ar. rt /Mamivein. 
No. 5, Samdiner, Heb, sc >, Ar. 4, Saatisin, 
No. 6, No Fr.], Heb. z, <>, Ar, Zari, 
No. 7, Daandier, [mo Heb), < > (rio Ar-], Cantizer. 
No, §, Jundiver, [no Heb], <>, [mo Ar], Aianiser, 
ae ‘Chandiner, Heb, &, <>, Arf, ee 

Mo, 10, Gandizer, Heb. ga, < >, Ar 
No. UL. Fandizer, Heb. f, <> Ar. eaten 
No. 12. Vandiner, Heb. 14 = SAP 4 antgnr, 
No. 13. Banciner, Heb. 6, =< > Ar, dy Piwtinir, 
No. 14. Nandieer, Heb. a, =< >) An. na, Namie. 
No. 15, Gandiver, [no Heb], <A jf Contisrr, 
No, 16, Giandiver, [no Heb.) <>, [no Ar.) C heater, 
Mo. 17. Dandizer, Heb. of <>, Ar, af Tinattsy, 
No. 18, [No Fr, Heb. <3 An 5 [no Ann), 
No. 19. Ghandizer, [no Heb), < 3, Ar ob, Lesion 


Chapter One. Funcuon of ¢yllabifoems. 

No. 1. Handiner (syllable of Afaf), the first commonant, with ms assumed 
vorwel , has three sounds: 1. In its own basic form, simply formed, m i equivalent 
to the charsceer 4 in Lain, Italian, etc, 2, When it hes a point on sop of its upper 
hook it takes the value of Hebrew A, Arabic bh, Greck y, and Armenian x. 3, 
When it haz a circle in the sume position @ render: an dger[perhaps a “aca 
dre, “chim A sora the breath of bind: or their likes, wf 
can note and produce with the charscsers of caber known languages. 

Mo. 2. landiver (syllable of ia). This has a single prommciation, idecttical tc 
Hebrew» Arabic % and Armenian e [ue wah on-ghicte), 

Mo, 3, Landiver (syllable of 4a). Ie takes ae cs Oe ere ey 
sounds: Un its simple, basic form it is equivalent to Latin, French, and Ipalian 
Hebrew £ Arabic and Armenian /, When it is marked with an accern like a cir 
cumilex, this < > or somenimes by two poines, thus <2, at the ends of words, 
this signifies gemination, or at the end a doubling vibration of the same character, 
= gamed gat ciate. papel wast as in Eng- 


No.4, Mandiner (syllable of my), The shape of one sound only, equivalent 
tothe stot French, Tdi, ete. Avabic 9yand Armenian 
No. 5, Sandieer (evilable of se), the basic radical of five sounds; 1 ‘Written 
;, equivalent to the sof Latin, French, ete. Arabic s, and Armenun s, [2] 
by a siomeus line like the Greek pereepomene at the middle and bottom, 
thus. <> it becomes equivalent to Greck 0 and French oh 3. Summeunted bya 


should keep in mired that in Tnker’s Weatern Ammenian the voiced) stops are 
unvoiced and vion-veres, the diphtheng «aia proncuned (yas, etc. 

Ther is of ovine the Persian and Ottoman Turkiah £ the Arable r with 
thres dota abe ib; it bs soted and printed in the discussion of aylabiforem ia, 
8, ao ite abeence seema to be ome of on number of exrore for which one com but 
commisenate with the haried iypesetter! 
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semicincle thus <>, it produces the sound of French 2, o7 the radical s nectioras (7) 
ina Sehlerai word. 4. Sarmounted bya book touched bya pains at che nehe edge, 
thu: <> it & pronounced bike Prench or Italian xe and Greek x, while if de 
pred by a Soden! of ie aevowel, thus ¢ >, it becomes I t to Greek F 
and Preech x. 5, When & is sunmeunted by the minature onm <= od po 
9, Chad =< itis pronounced like Russian os, Italian seta, ancl Amenian alts. 
No. 4, Zandizer (eluble of sa), wren as a simple radical, But written 
wath a poant below, thes <> it has the value of Acmeruan ¢[in the Hitbschraon 
te aainaien Aum, a}, and does not differ from the following base syil- 


No, ?, Deandixer ( of dea), Finally, couched by another point be- 
hew, thus <>, mt renders ghe stronger sound of a; Hebrew aor Ammenian j 
(Haibechimana-Meillet; in YW. Arm, 6]. 

No. &. Jandizer (syllable of ja) The prominciation of this form i identical 
to French j, Anmemian #, andl Peran 2. 

No. 9, Chandizer (lable of di. This has only one soured, of the same 

as Arabic f and Armenian £. 

No. 10. Gandizer (syllable of gi). In form as a rcdical ic is peo 
nounced like T Okada uteiuct ition ts sae eters ee 
5k bectaead dha apereice of Reawk und [lon fs Arabic &, and Armenian 


fa 

No. 11, Fandiver (syllable of 4). This form haz only ome sound, equivalent 
to French ff Arabic ff and Armenian f 

No. 12. Vandiser (syllable of ta). This form bas only ome sound, and ts 

hike French and Italian y Hebrew oy, Arabic tg and Amnenian 

Mo. 13. Bandiver (e-llable of Ad), a form with owe sounds, The basic one, 
mahout a point, & equivalent oo French & Avabic &, and Amnenion p (pron, & in 
W Amon) The other, touched bya point on the ght edge and above ms circular 
figure, thus <>, or eke to the left sicle, thus <>, i equivalent in value to French 
p Persian p, and Armenian & pin Amn]. 

No. 14. Mandizer (syllable of sz): the form has onhrone sound, equivalent 
to French #, Arabic 9, and Armenian 

Mo. 15. Giandizer (eyllable of ate: the form has only one sound, equiva 
Sa yok Li aa ia i Anm); French 
has a comespanding charsct 
a, 16, Ciandizer (syllable of cis). The form has only one scours, corre 
~ aye Heep harap Soha and Armenaain / (prom, J in WW, Arn} 
nasal ee aera Soro 
No. 17, Dandicer (syllable of oi}, the base form, wath four sounds: 1. 
VWriten simply, its equivalent to French and Trban a 2. Foimed in the maddie 
abows, thie <= > ot has the sound of French amd Dtalian 1, Arbic 5 and Armenian 
3. Sunnounted bya semicinck, thu: < > a becomes equivalent wo Greek 4 fue., 
Modern Gh di} 4 Finally, << > surmounted by the same tenmearcle renders the 
sound of Geeek 0 and French os But one fmt take care mot to combi the form 
ser kine fe Ge es ep eval, eae erent ee 
ing in a in an particu 
lar function charactenstic of abstract nouns in Seldewai, 

No. 18, Randizer (pyilable of sx) a base form wah reo sound, Wien 
simply it. is equivalent wo French and Dralion 9, Arabic 5, Hebrews, and Armenian r. 
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ogee a npc rt renders the sound of Greek ip of Armenian ¢ 
[ie., 4 trilled yy, eot to the value of French, Latin, and [akan J, 

io.) 19. Chace Gibb of sat a base form with veo sounds. Wein 
ren simply, itis of the same pronuncusion understood by French gf, Grock 7, Ar 
abic of, or Armenian ar ahh and being marked thus, by a poir [not shown], 
@ preduces a guid sound erader and more forceful than either Arabic gh or 
Ammenun f whik <> pointed by no. 10 inurodeces a more mitigated sound, be- 
tween a strong (Arm.) xc ane dhe catural [Ar] 4 and LAcm.) x, cquivalent to the 
of Greek, And that suffices for the entire function of the consonants of the an 
versal language. 


Second chapter, Vocalmanon, or the movement of the syllabafome mm 
Sehlerai, The first grade of pupils studying and memorizing the forms and func- 
ten of the 19 sflbilonms of Seblerai, following their precise inuge and puncrual 
delineation, are to progress directly to the suaxdy of their vowels, this being abic- 
lately neceisary in onder to execute the act of reading. 

Now, the vowel: in question most current for the pronunciation of the 
work of ths universal language aré 12 in number, beginning wth < >, An «is 
asmumed for every syllabiform, as [ have already mentioned earlier, and when it is 
ict witha eh the fae of nGlecck ox ln Commna, than = IC renders 
the seund of Hebrew inét and Arabsc ine, while che reat is aa follerss [the Latin 
transcription 3s followed by the Amn., which I italicize} 

No.2, <>ed 

Nod, as 

Nh. 4, Sod 

No, 5. <= Seu ai 

No, 6 < Sshones 

No, 7. 2 ou ar 

No, fh. <> me 

Mo. Shou a 

No. 10. Stu mr Anm. merepreens the ciphcheng yi] 
Mo. 11. < meow iw 


Pio, 2. << Ses aie 
Nese: It ib evident andl 1 char to all grammarians thar the five 
vowel 4,¢, 1,0, ane u are simple ones, the mest being compounds, or diphthongs. 


The two let and most complicaed ae < 3 dou, < >iedu— ao ddiep— whose 
use in Sehleri is mose rare and pethaps serves when necessary to pronounce cer 
tain Chinese works and the like. 

ow, one ap study of Seb-lerai, alter havang strictly impeint- 

thelr inaggnation the preceding comsonantal forms, as welll as their vow 

: cmeae themselves to combining them together amd 
making eflubles of them, carefully following the combinanions below: 
<> he 
2 >hoh 
<< Sho ie 
<= >héu dea 
oc > he a 
= > how ba 
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<> ha be 
<> hiow fee 
<> hia bare 
< > hicou bie 
<< >hiew baw 


Thett one mutt practice eulfiaently before syllabihying, ath each separate 
consonant with ts vowel on the same model, which ix deme by changing only the 
successive consonants: that 6, in the place of Av, one puts an at, then d1, and so 
forch— which I think it superflucas to repeat here to my ingersious paspil Scill, if 
he wishes to practice only with the formal representation of Pie ane 
ger a a a ad 


nants: are arranged and seu in moon, caplicily, 
-arsgpiigisdi tog to be proportional wo their syllabiforms 2s much 
as possible, so oulset are to arrange them berween two evenly 


orcas dewie serine bolas ts Wieder And thie fa mest mecessary ex- 
ercse, whereby you behold them at every instant, and at every pomt, to neh 
them as bees do flowers, in order to peodiace the most exquisite sweetness of this 
niversal bngusge. 


twee as The discrnic siges of Sehderai” The comma is an invered 


<> cy ie ay <> a edn of se The al 
nis to end a sentence ta meu mark and appear thus, < = Accent & a line 

en eee ee eee sob vbermgiscnsal prt a 
lable to accensed. The question berth oh simke capped above 
by a semicircle, thus < > which is writen at the end and sometinecs under the 
fobendl of words that bear che sense of a question.” The exchnation point & 
hhewise a pe pdicwhr stroke with a hook just to one side, thus = Dy or poate 
ames inc! thes [not shown), when its book = phoed the accent of an 
Set areas Note Tie daub bee of clobiionne (p cokay of de the Arabsc: salad)” ts 


# This wouk! clearly be the earlier pamphlet io which Stamatindia had ac- 
coaa, The table would have resembled somewhat the acheme of Ethiopic, in 
whieh each consonant ia altered in shape slighth by the vowel added to it. 

8 The text from which Stamntiadis worked gives the Sehieval mames of the 
signs of punctuation, which he renders in Esperonio [and Greek): komme 
joomimal, raid, punks period, full stop], perieratl, malakuin akernto [oo 
conf grape], prondi; demands punkte |question mark], aidendil; ckkria 


elemental [sign for the coming together of radicals, ie., gemination|, sefir- 
icemdit signo por korebcti la malbomsonecon |sign for the correction of cacoph- 
ony), fenuinundil (Teblrinsar ah, part 2. op. POO). tn the original Sebleral 
each name would have cede! with a double f ef the epedling af Aerkenelill in 
thn 1864 text, abe. 

® Here Tinker adopia the usage of Armenian, whose queation mark ia a dia- 
critical sign placed above the stressed syllable of the questioning word in a 

J fither than at the end of the sentence as in 

= This i is the commen Arabic-in-Porian term that Tkar would have known 
fromm either Persian or Ottoman Turkiah, graammanrana of Arabic themaechecs 
preferring to call the symbol Seda, literally “strengthening,” a sign of gemi- 
hntienn 
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rig "ua ir oe cena i cm 
Finally, to soften and assinubce wo dissonant consonants founcl at the end of a 
word and the beginning of another, one uses the sign <> called finotiwndf (see 
the rest in the (Granumar).™ 


Reading lesson, < > 
ni. 


hentim chai fram, bes lersi 
worn chilis alle san 


Now fee. Seb-leral may be wiitten in three ways: nght to left, left to mghe, 
and in vertical columns like Chinese. Even the existential law iself is writen to- 
gether in all three fashions (see it mn its place.” 


Founh chapter. The sumbers, or, characters for noung the numbers in 
Seh-lerai Aside from ins alphabenc characters, Sch-lerai & ako the possessor of is 
own anthmetical sags to mark cumbert, fallowing the foo below: 
<> 1 aikant* 
<>2 fir 
<>] chia tw 
<4 lum fiw 
<5 ghir ir 


@ Feurnundill seeme to follow the prectice of consonontal sandid in Sanskrit 
grammar and orthography. In the writing of the classical Indian language 
ene doce nod ecparic words in writing a phir, and an unvodoed stop ot the 
end of ont werd je harmonized to a vuteed atop at the beginning of the next, 
for instance, by being written as ite voired equivalent (i becomes <j & gone to 
a pchonges to fy ete). Whaddeya mean? The some thing happens in actual 
English speech, but since we separate words in writing the phonetic process 
it nod represented on the page, cacept when reproducing colloquial morth- 
eastern American /What do you mean? }. 

* This would presumably refer to seme recapitulation of Roursrau's fot na- 
tee in the credo of a universal religion intended to accompany Behera, 
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<>6 ie ot 
<P fike Abs 
= 8 choke fed 
<9 hake Gots 


<> 10 poral day 


=> 11 akmumji soe poeta 


eo el Plessceinic fe 'csdanatl 
18 chilorsanpr fob ener 
219 Juleeroungr bee brecrcior 
<2 finale finer 

<> 21 alonundyer of hey 
<>) chiraiir Ranger 

< 231 akemanchijir at iomiatigir 


<>8) jie ob ‘eerste 

<> 70 fikeangir ji saree 

<< BO chikeanjir fob ‘carctr 

2°90 lubkeanpr Book barstir 

<= 100 jaierat envinny 

Bete tae cen Srriey 

> 10,000 perki i prom dapersoiw 

> 1,000,000 jeromboom serconh iw 

af > 10,000,000 jeronikan jensen kos Sirient otek far 


3 enc ap woah abou pele ay mse bed 
system, ia point, augmented successively, It i wrecen 
froin: kt ty weit sud widk'n untopueen Speicin "Dies is don dome intennionally to ab- 
breviate the writing of the characters and to abridge themeven when one is com 
puting mentally. Soll, # one wane to express them alse according to the methods 
SF eiiacede. 5 wil gt raetk rail tier ta foc Heine Sass es oak 
temuative function for these characters, note well that the same mamenical symbols 
to seven render abo the notes of the [mmencal] scale, when one wees them in 
ihe craig aba sect amc pus ts sexy ts lorena ol necked 


And for the concise inepruction in Seh-lerai, thar suffices. 

The End. 

Advertisement, The stuxGous pupil, after having studied assidmoasly amy 
Getk: course of primary instracton in Seb-levai ts then to have the grammar, alter 


ins dictionary, which are complene and to be printed, at the service 
of the public, with sole thanks for the assistance of divine Frowidence. 
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Table of Contents of this work, the 4 ipfa-gaomoric 
Page 7. Preface. 

9. Charcrers leaned for promunciarion, etc, 

9. Lnetmaceiceny in else Al ; 

17. Ch. 1. The function of een 

21. Ch. 2. Movement of the z Ore, 

25. (0h. 3. Sige of punctuation. 

27. Reading lesson. 

28. The numbers of Seb-lerai. 

32. Advertisement, 


And that, to the best of my knowledge, is all that is known 
or con be known, on present evidence, about Seh-lerai, though | 
ahould be happy to be discover the lost Grammar and Diction- 
ary, What can we extract from it?) Sebleret means “universal 
language”; and from the rhymed reading passage It ia plain lena 
means “Language,” with the base fer and -at mest likely a suffi; 
ef gtrai “ten” alone but 20 “ten” in compounds. The name 
Tyohranser means “moved by mind"; and the tithe Ans haflanzar 
means “Alpha-gnomonomic.” The first syllabiforms are H, Y¥, 
and L: aeceurnting for haf, "ABC": that leaves the suffixes -aar 
and -sar mcaning, mest likely, “mind” and "gnomic") and ay-ser- 
“wisdom” jin Ayezeratcnd: tand—pronounced, of course, deni— 
then meaning “temple,” with the final -t perhaps the marker of 
an abstract nown and the root word then possibly inspired by 
Pere. didn, “container,” from which is Arm. -aran?| with the ini- 
tial sibilant modified by verbal sandhi, and to this same root 
having to de with thought or order one might add -zer, probably 
“form,” with a different yowel gradation, in X-anti-+-zer, “sylabo- 
form of X", (Could the ending -antf/ be participial, and thus from 
lnde-European?| The base tige would then mean “move"; ane 
ans, “law.” The «en and -anjt) would thus be nominal suffixes in 
compounds (in nurbers, -an- means “times"). So we can analyze 
derkendill, the wirtima etroke that cute away the -a following 
each syllabiform consonant, as Serk “out,” -en sullix, and dill 
“line,” following which we can derive the bages ram- “comme,” 
penr- “step,” pron- “sooent,” aé- “question,” fran-dajr- “exclama- 
tion” with related Sefir-k- “gemination” (with the shared root 
aajr- meaning something like *intenaify"), and jerur- “harmony” 
(perhaps sharing a root with fean-?j). The bases per and pron: 
sound like they have Indo-European prepoditiona as their pre- 
cursors. But when one deals with an avowedly @ pron lan- 
uage, and one for which so litte evidence exists besides, auch 
impreasiona may be mere mirages. Returning to the reading 
sample in verse, seh- would be “universal”; and gaie-ifle, “scienc- 
68,” Supposing a use of vowel gradation as above, sarm,'sem,som 
might mean “plethora, many, hardly any", whilst rhyming 
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porn pom could be the commective terma of the comparative 
“more... than.” Bea would be “one only, sole" (for atk is ordinal 
“one”, cf. Sanskrit eka-, Persian yer; and tun, "various". The 
phrase finem 2a inam could be “en all earth" in that order, with 
ruin ran a pair with the root senaec “surface” perhaps. All roads, 
a Greek or Armenian might say, lead to Hrum [for a rough 
breathing must precede the initial Fo of the name of the Eternal 
City where the iimerant Becdros briefly sojourned)... The mum- 
hers give us -miun-, “and, plus” and -am, the marker of a hun- 
dred. Most of these decipherments are of necessity hypothetical 
and could quite casily be wrong. 

Bedros Tehranser, whom | like to imagine, mot as “neoved 
by mind" but as an immovable Tigransar, a lonely mountaintop 
(Arm. ao) with the proud name of the Armenian king of the firat 
century BoC., Tigran U0 the Great fand, iter alia, the invented 
nom de plume cooodes his cuter-world surname, T-rt-g-r, so for 
sil we know there is a three-way word-play hidden here], shows 
a marked predilection in his a pren language (the only word I 
have found related to anything is that for “one") for monosyllabic 
roots—a nod, perhaps, to Chinese, for which he seems to have a 
particular regard and consciousness. Though hia alphabet pro- 
vides amply for Arm, ts, dx, ch, and ch‘, these are strikingly ab- 
sent from what litth Seh-beral we have; and the value of the 
vowels follows French, net Armenian: the vowel spelled aa -w- is 
frequent but to be pronounced as in French, transliterated into 
Arm. as -iae yu, mot -ou fu. Tt would have been a cumber- 
some language, no matter whether written leit to right, right to 
left, or from the top down. Yel one hopes the poems, grammar, 
and glossary may yet be discovered, 

At the beginning of Kevork H, Gulian's Elementary Modem 
Armenian Grammar (printed by the Vienna Mekhitarists)] is this 
quotation from Lord Byron jwho stayed at San Lazzaro with the 
Venice Mekhitarisia in 1816, when Bedros was a seminarian at 
Vienna}: “I have begun, and am proceeding, in the study of the 
Armenian language ... [tis a rch language, and would amply 
repay any one the trouble of learning it.” Few take that trouble; 
and although the dervish-like Bedros evidently had frequent 
callers at his temple of wisdom with its cabinet of curiosities and 
somber tomb, we are told that they contented thermaclvesa with 
French translations of his verses, so one feels fewer still learned 
Seh-lerai. But this fleeting acquaintance with a nineteenth- 
century eccentric, intellectual, and idealist docs afford an intri- 
RMing glimpse inte the rich diversity of late Ottoman Anmenian 
life and Jetters, and that is ample repayment. Ae though the 
quest were anything but an exciting adventure in any case, 


AM ELEGY FOR SMVRNA, 
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Smyrna, lemir, 2miwinia—the second largest city of the 
Ottoman Empire—was the major trade emporium of the Aegean 
and a cosmepolia of culture, enlightenment, and sophistication, 
It steed in the heart of ancient Hellenic lonia: Horner was born, 
according to traditional legend, on the nearby island of Chios, 
Armenians are known from the thirteenth century and their 
numbers grew following the collapse of the Cilician kingdom in 
the fourteenth century and the chaotic conditions in the Anate- 
han heartland during the Jalali rebellions of the seventeenth 
century, The Church of St Stephen was built in the sixteenth 
century and restored in 1853, The first Armenian printing preaa 
of Smyrna opened in the eighteenth century (T@odik gives the 
preciee year 1676, however, as the date when the Taran &. 
Eimiami ew S. Sargsi Zéravan, “Press of Holy Echmiadzin and 
St. Sergius the Strateges" opened its doors); and in the nine- 
teenth century the city was a center of Western missionary op- 
erations, with Mekhitariat schools [the frat one founded in 
1847), Protestant presses, etc. 

The majonty of Smymiotes were Greeks; the Anmenian 
quarter, Haynec’, was next door to the Jewish one. In 1841 the 
Ammencin traveler Valentine Mott wrote of the Armeniana of 
Smyrna, which he calls the Paris of the Levant, "These people 
have their own quarter, and are numerous and wealthy, of fine 
persons and great dignity of deportment, and wear a costume of 
their cam, of which the huge cap is the moet striking.” He then 
describes vividly a church senice in Hayne’? In 1861, the city 
had about 124,000 inhabitants. 

Armenians were prominent in commerce, with trading 
connections at Tneste, Vienna, and Manchester, but never 
numbered more than 15,000 of eo. It was a city of the Anmenian 
cultural renaissance: major figures inchade the author Grigor 
Cilingirian; the philologist Galust Kostandian; the lexicographer 
Mesrop Nuparian; the poct Rubén Vorbecrian; and many others. 
Major institutions included the Mesropian School and Surb Lu- 
aaworke” (Holy Uhuminater) National Hospital. A number of be- 
nevolent societies functioned, including the Siwneac’, Aragacu- 
neac’, and Haykaszean. The prominent Freemason Matt‘tos 
Mamurian shines perhaps most brightly in the constellation of 
Smyrma Anmenian intellectuals of the day: he translated Vol- 
tairc, Dumas, Goethe, Leasing, Stendhal, and Tolstoy, wrote the 
social critique English Letters mentioned earlier in this study, 
and charmplened an Armenian woman writer, Sriuhi Tiwsap, in 
her struggle to make a career in belles letires.4! The publishing 


# Cited in Ghazarian 1997, p 308. 

“1 See Hovannisian 2012; for pictures of the Flynec', &. Stepinnos, and the 
Miceropian scheol, sec Kéverkian andl Pakourdjion 1999, pp. 160-172, Kiker 
2005, p, 133 pl. 278, provides on Wustration of the church of the Capuchin 
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house of the Dedeyan Brothers, mentioned above, was founded 
in 1851: among its publications was a book on Joseph Balsanv, 
or Cagliostro, the enigmatic Freemason of legend and conspiracy 
theory." "(Smyrna's] prosperity,” wrote the American traveler 
John Price Durbin in 1845, ‘is te be attributed chiefly to the 
capital of the Armenians, and the commerce of the Greeks and 
Franks, that is, to the Christian population,” of a country, he 
adds darkly and preaciently, “in which, though they be subjects, 
they are mot citizens.” (This could be the epitaph of millions of 
Mercuriana of the twentieth cenpury,|* 

The nineteenth century was a time of hope for progress in 
the Ottoman Empire punctuated by Imperial decrees that ex- 
panded, or purported to expand, the liberties and protection of 
indiwidiials and mational-religious minorities; in 1839, the edict 
Hant-i Serif guaranteed life and property; the Hay-i Humayin of 
1856 expanded these refonms and liberties; the Tanzimat period 
ef 1830-1876 saw the forroation of commercial and criminal 
courts and the establishment of a unified customs tariff; and at 
the mid-point of the nineteenth century Victor Hugo prophesied 
that in a hundred years Constantinople would be the capital of 
the world, 

In 1863, one year before the printing of Tinkar's manual of 
Seh-lerai, Armenians celebrated the promulgation of a mational 
Constitution (Salvneanadrutiwn) codifying their communal 
rights. The poet Bedrow Tourian in a prose poem evoked that 
Conatitution as a mighty ship sailing into « shining future. But 
that fulure mught better be seen as the Titanic. The masaacres of 
Armenians in 1894-1896 were the whiff of arctic cold; and the 
1908 revolution of the Young Turks was the ghostly ice moun- 
tain looming euddenly in the dark, with ite murderous subma- 
Tine mass cutting a gash in the hull in the black waters below 
the surface where lights glittered and the band played. 

The metaphorical ship carrying the passengers celebrating 
their century of progress, with all its bight hopes, went down in 
the night; and all historical Armenia was destroyed. Smyrna tt- 
self was spared, for a time, The horrors of the Genocide of 1915 
bypassed the city: it was too profitable a place, nearly all gévur 
“infidel” Smyrna was Christian, and there were too many foreign 
eyes trained on the city. After the Great War the Greeks invaded 
lonia, pursuing the phantom of Venizelos" megalé idea, but what 
had begun as a triumphal sweep towards Angora ended as a 
rout. In early September 1922, a few days ahort of one year after 


priests at Boca (Boudjaj, the village where Petros Thilor lived. it isn pleaaant 
white building in a park of cypresses. 

8 See Modik 19102, pp. 133-138, on the history of Armenian publishing in 
‘he city, 

| Cited by Gihsariag MIT, p. 340, 
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the publication in Sizantio of Stamatiadia' “La hinges Sehberdi," 
Turkish forces under the command of Mustafa Kemal [the hero 
of the defense of Gallipoli, soon te be dubbed Atatirk, “Father of 
the Turks") conquered Smyma., His men forced its Christian in- 
habitanta te the quayside and systematically burned the great 
city behind milling, teeming crowds, in such a conflagration os 
histery had net knewn hitherto. Thousands were massacred in 
the town and on death marches into the interior. Turkish tropa 
waded into the helpless multitude at the shore, severing limbs 
and casting victime into the sea, even ae the crews of Allied war- 
ships moored in the harbor watched impassively, sometimes 
tuming up their granvophones to drown out the clamor, Fleets of 
Greek fishing boats rescued some of the survivors, and ancient 
Athens saw the construction of a mew kind of city, a refugee 
quarter, New Smyrnt, But in a matter of days in September 
1922, the largest and most secular, cosmopolitan city of the 
eastern Mediterrancan, the embodiment of the proposition that 
Muslim, Jew, and Christian might live and prosper together, had 
erased to exist. 

The grim story is well known: the American consul and 
eyewitness George Horton published his scathing Blight of Asta 
four years after the disaster, and his white hot fury still burne 
through the pages. Marjorie Housepian, professor of English amd 
dean of Barnard College, published in 1971 ber meticulously re- 
acatched Smyma 2922, whose archival sources and testimonies 
recount the horror with a different, cool precision that makes 
the blood of the reader, too, run cold. Moat recently, Giles Mil- 
ton, Paradise Lost: Smuyma, 1922, fills out the record with a lyri- 
cal memoir of the opulent life that preeeded the audden and ut- 
ter destniction: the villas, parties, cinemas, cafes, theaters, 
aperts clubs, daily papera in a score of languages. 

Marge Housepian-Debkin is the mother of one of my old- 
est Friends and Columbia classmate, Stephen Andrew Johnson. 
Thowgh | first met her when | waa an undergraduate, | firat read 
her book a few years later as a graduate student at Oxfend, 
opening it early one fall evening at the Wadham College library 
and meaning te read for an hour, only to finiah the laat pages in 
the chill moming after a sleepless might. The muarder of an entire 
modern city and the world's indifference on a scale just aa pred 
became a precedent for both vast crimes and moral oblivion. Ag | 
write these tines one of the oldest cities on earth, magnificent 
Aleppo, with ite vibrant Armenian community dating back to the 
Middle Ages, is being destroyed and not a single world power ia 
helping ita population. One recalla the Nazl massacre at Babi 
Yar and then the silence captured in Yevtushenko’s poem: Hag 
Batiwim Hpom mametiken ser:/ Kpytoi obpam, ax rpyfec 
Harpooee. “There is no monument over Babi Yar:/ A steep 
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fidge, like a crude grave piled.” There is a monument on the out- 
skirts of Kiev now; but memory in the rebuilt lemir belongs ta 
the victors, who were mass murderers ke the Nazis, not libera- 
tors like the Red Army. And each calendar day of the deadly 
month Eylil/September of conquest and destruction has be- 
come the gloating name of an amir street, or a square, The offi- 
cially defined, hamogenéous firkik, “Turkishness,” of the pre- 
aent has mo room for the cosmepolitan babel of Greek, Armeni- 
an, Ladino, French, Italian ... of Se¢h-lerai, Yet there are cracks 
widening in the wall of silence, and Turkish scholars and hu- 
manists themeelves (for there is no such thing as a criminal na- 
tion) are, more and more loudly, speaking the truth of histery. 
Some day when the entire record ta written, perhaps this small 
study will be a« footnote. | tried in a beok to render the homage 
he felt his due to young Bedros of Constantinople, the poet: and 
here T have attempted the rescue of another Bedros from the 
game city, then of Smyrna, of Boudja and Aspra Khormata, of 
Paradise lost, from oblivion. 


The square stone edifice of the man alome on the hill, the 
Ayzeratand, is gone, too, though here memery is not entirely 
dead. For the place at Buca where the Temple of Wiedem once 
stood is still called Tingurtepe, “Tker HilP; and upon its summit 
ie now a atatue (ace Plate 4), frozen in its whirling dance, of the 
thirtercnth century Persian poct and mystic Mevilana Celaleddin 
Rumi (Maulind Jalal al-Din Rimi], whose tomb at Konya in 
weatem Turkey is a major pilgrimage site. Rumi had eapoused a 
mystical strand of Islam, Sufism, that addresses God through 
lave, as Christians are taught te do. Rumi taught his dervish 
disciples through pocms, parables, meditation, chanting, melo- 
dies, and the dance; and he shunned the divisions of language 
and creed as illusion and wickedness. Some of the mourners 
who joined his funeral procession, indeed, were Armenians, 
There, there, in that undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns, there where there are no dogmatic religions, 
divisive ideologies, or determined nationalisms, there Meviana 
and Bedros, and Bedros, walk together. 

Here on earth, happily, the Tingir clan survives, and bere 
my evidence is photographic: Dr. Raffi Tingir describes the fami- 
ly pictures from Istanbul he has kindhy provided, here Platea 5-7 
{letter of 27 November 2012): “The first picture has my father 
Nurhan with his brother Levon (with glasses) and their father 
Mihran, crea 1932. The second picture depicts three genera- 
tens of Tingira: my younger brother Zohrab and 1, with our fa- 
ther Nurhan and paternal grandfather Mihiran Tingir, cirea 1959, 
The third picture shows the Armenian-American author William 
Saroyan visiting with my maternal grandparents, father, brother 
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and me, crea 1962. Bedros Tingir is three, four, and five genera- 
tions apart, respectively, fram Mihran, Narhan and Raffi.” 

May Bedros' family prosper. To him, to them, ane te the 
gentle dreamers and inventors of a peaceful future, | dedicate 
this work, 
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Plate 1. Folger MS, 


fey. hens, = Ae abe, i 
Pcie, te, 


HB. Folger epee to have 
eed Dhepee Last. fire ambos 
interchangeably and io have 


frwerrted sthere an the mpl 
annaeded 


When eserypliag words, Ubere ena great variability in grouping 
aytibali, ad shows by these paddible ceeryplioné afl Robert, Gely 
6 fre corto word, aig. with, werd conslabentl y encry peel 


be ke 
a 
= eS GA 


. Froure 6. The Key to Folger's Cipher 
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Plate 2. Folger MS. 


Page 21 ofthe Folger Manugeript 


Re oor ee foe baer ech ed eth 2 oe ded ds hae eed i oe Le 
Vid eral do Eerie thal erry ace) iaho 

op iirereat di Pea) cd a Dh eel ill et: eed Fired eed 

nA inet Oran ie a proce Biceigel bo that ered that nen cool ba rerminded od the 

chety Pai ol eer 

[Pep aed pressing Lhe etieed pereepte rh corinne aed Few on fae a eb ca 
eros 

iron bales Deer cee eter oF [hen | whe give then pcetepen eed the or Aleence, 
Plbirpel Faree aed apor, entity 

deed DE ree vee Eo at aie The greed ed eel ihe doctricas seve eecoter ond thas become 
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Plate 4, Tingurtepe, Buca, lemir, 


Plate 5. The Tingir farnvily. 
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Flate G. The Tingir familly. 


Plate 7. The Tingir fareily with William Saroeyin, 
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Avant propos. 


C’ est uo penchant irds naturel A tout le monde de 
ouloir observer tes objets de curiosilé et de satisfaire 
particolitremant la faculié dela vue. Ceci posd, 

Ie viens metire sous les yeux du public un nouvel 
ohjet d’ observation, produit d° une Fantaisie non fun- 
tasque: c’est !a jolie forme et le modele foadamental, 
insiroment de pronouciaiion des mots d’ une Langue 
nouvelle, ‘ainsi appelée Seh-lerai, c’ est-a-dire, 
Langue Universctle, composée ct enrichie non comme 
jes autres langues ies unes des autres, mais origioaire, 
tout a fait pure, d° une idée sans tache, et 3 mieux dire 
non imiiée, mais inventée per la faeulté a’ esprit et 
a imagination absolue rolativement & la Loi Naturelle 
composée dans cotio Langue, Caril ¢iait absurde et 
incouvénent de compatibilizer an tet projet usiversel a- 
wee one Langve non oniverselle on particalitre. 

On connait déja que la foialiié la plus détestable 
a divisé les ccours des humvins & plusieurs partialités. 
Dans l'uaivers it y a des Nationslités, conséquement 
Jeurs Langnes et Dialectes. Co sont. La Langue 
Chinoise ot ses cognatiques, la Lungue Caldaigqne 
et sez aliques, la Langue Egyntienne el ses cog- 
Batiques, Langue Tevtonique et ses cognatique, 
Bntia Hlirique et ses cognatiques. 

Detoutes ces Langues remarquablest racizates, la 

' Chinoise est de vois vive, la Cildsigae de voix rude, 
I Egypticone, majesiveuse, Ia Teutoniqne élegante, 

etl’ Wirique énergique. 1 s'ensuit qa’ il ya plusieurs 

Langnes et leurs Dialeetes innumbrables, dont le Fron- 

g2is, d’yn accent charmant, tris tonchant, eb! Anglais, 

d” ua accent chitouilinl elle plus profitable es nos 

jours. Et dans ce cas, pent-dire qu'un fubéeile mé 

prisera ua telle formation noeyelle languistique, ou di- 
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ra t-on en effet, & quot sert un tet réhat superfla? Bah? 
il fallait alter finir de cette sorte, si mo n intention étaig 
@ ajouter un nouvelle Nalion sur les Nations, et nou- 
vyelle Langue, sur les autres Langees. Dieu m’en gar- 
de! Mépriser done un projet quelconque excellent,aa 
détriment de [a raison n'est qae dun gate-raison, 
plus, d'un étour di, car an bon projet, est bon pour tou. 
jours el avantageux. 

Qnoiqu’ il ea soit, s’ it paratt- aux altachés & notre 
monde actuel moralement boaleversé,la formation dane 
Langne universelle, comme extraordinaire, superflue, 
et un objet plutétde rébet, je dirai aax divers obser—- 
vateurs journaliers de tantd’ objets purement théa~ 
traux, gui empéche d" agréer pareillement cet offre 
de mon bumble invention que je présente trés ha mle- 
mentau pablic savant, non comme accroissement d'une 
nouvelkdivision national-languistique, mai au contraire 
comune leurs accord et liaison possiblement complets. 

An commencement, j'ai voula biea accorder succin- 
wtement & notorité populaice le préseat “Anshailansar 
(Alpia Gromonsinic,j ou {' Alphabet dela langue en 
quastion, pour rendre plus facile 2 étade des eléves: 
commeayants de SEHLERAL, qui seroat obligés lon- 
jours of en général de 2 souvesir d'un biea rego et 
de gratitude non envers mi mais envers la sagesse 
de ineffable et supréme Providence. 


Tomnansan. 


SS =e 
Caraciéres empruntds 
convenus pour prononcer les 

mois en Seh-lerai, 


NS Oth tes 
h Lat. It. Fro, - pour f? 
2. ie Ms 2 ced smus » YU 
zZ. 2 arm. . le es ng 


3. 7t- = ne ores x ‘* 
a Lat. It. 1 ae x 5 


£ 

b - a oe % Vv 
» 
a aioe ia & 


. ie a eo ee” 


ae 


t 
Le reste comme en francais. 
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JAMES R. RUSSELL 


INSTRUCTION 


& 
ALPHA—GNOMONOMIC 
de la Langue universelle. 

Lee Caractéres basalles de Sehlerdi. 

Sehlerai (Langue universelle) 
est composée de dix neuf syllabi- 
formes. Ces caractéres sont appe- 
lés syllabiformes, Car ils sont Seo 
syllabes en éffet pour la valeur de 
leurs voyelles sous-entendues a, 
qui étant coupées par une ligne 
perpendiculaire, ainsi (!)appelée 


_ cherkendill se rendent égaux aux 


lettres des autres langues déja 


_ connues. 
Pour assurer d’abord la prouon- 


ciation possiblement exacte de 
ces formes, on a voulules indiquer 
a une et une, en les pronongant 
pardes caractéresé rs Fran- 


_Gais et Arméniens, et les remar- 


quer de coté et d’ autre par les 
earactéres de deux anciennes Lau 
gues Hebraique et Arabo-Per- 
Sanne comme suit: 
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Ghaniizer, 


16 


Me. 49. 


i 

-2 § $ ; 

* GHAPITRE PREMIER: ~ 
Fonction des Syilabiformes. 


N. 40. Han dizer ( Syllabe de H), fa pre- 
mid-e covsonne, sousen-lenducsa yorelle a, est 
de trois voix. 40. Bo sa propre forme basale sim- 
plement deliné, égalise le caracterc b, Lat. Ik, etc. 

20. Lorsqu’on la voit ‘ouchée par oa point & I'éx- 

tremité de son crochetsuperiear, aicsi__ elle pread 
la valeur de Thebr. z ar. y gr farm, 30, ayant & 
exiremi ¢de m2me crochet an root, alors elle 
rend une voix égne, ou comme le soufflement des 
ciseaux et des semblab es, ce qu’on peut marquer 
el prououcer par Jes caracléres des autres Jaugues 
conn. 


N. 20.landizer (Syllabe de ia] elle &* 
dune ~eule prononeiation éga'e 4 yhebr. Sar. — 
& arc. 

N. 30. Landizer (Syl. de La). Etlerem- 

lace fet.cis voix spivantes. Dans ea formo basa- 
E plemet de linée et egale |, lar. ir. it. sic, 
{Sp bebr.; J ar. g arm, 

Lorsqv’on 1a vo't marquée par Un accent cor 
mo soe ohio sinsi A ( quelque fois par deox 
points #insi ;+! dens la disinence des mots, so 
deiermire & une duubls proronciation, oa plutot 
3} une Vib:ation de double son de mime caracitre 
qv’cn opére cn wuchantlorgane d° langue 80 pa- 
fais ct la glissant de sulicowme en anglais, 
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4% 


¥.40.Mandizer (Syl.ce Ma) Forme 
d'uneseute voix éstegale a celle de M. tr. It. etc. 
(¢)ar. 2 arm, 

- 50.S5andizer. (Syl. de Sa} forme ra- 
dicale de cing voix. 

10. Simplement delinée ext écale a celle de S. 
Lat. fe. ete. (war. (u > am. Etant marqoée 
par une ligne exigue comme de perispomene grec 
an milieu, al’ extremité inierieure ansi 1x: de- 
vient égale au 9 sr. .th ir. 20. Surmontecpar 
ua demi cBle ainsi %% elle rentie sonde z fr, 
ou don S radicatraddonei dans un ™ot de Seble- 
rai. 40 Surmarquép'un crochet touché par “un 
point’a I’extreite enyers la droite ainsi(@t)on 
Prouonce xa fr. It, ete et La grec sque 
privee de sa yoyellc a, par un Cherkendill, aiasj 
(144) devient egale aw § grec x fr ete, 50, Lorsq’ou 
Ja voit surmontre d'un petite syllabiforme de i 4) 
de N. 9. ainsi dh on prononee comme («4s 'Ruse 
Sia J scia it, pp she atm. : 

N. 60 Zaudizer(Sylabe de Za ) forme ra- 
dicle simplement delinee, Puitetant marquee par 
wa point & Vextremité inferienre, ainsi. ¢ ja le 
vslear de 3 - Bra arm. et ne differ pas de Syi- 
-sbi’came basale xujvante de No 7 Dzandigec ( sy! 
Tabe de Dza] Fafin touchee par ao point de plus 
a fex'recnite Spriens atasif @ elle read fe son 
Jeptis fort dy (Tsa) x lisbr, ov ¢ arm, 


ea 49 


‘nar (Ss i lous 

naizor (Syl de ja.) La valous 

eae: get ioat egalod itr. 3 arm. eb 
(5p Porsen. 


Mio. 9. Chandizer (Svi. de Cha.) Forme 


Jung sure voix. Elleé t dune perei. p.ononc.a- 


tion avec les B) at. er parm. 

6. 10. Gandizer(S-1 do Ga.) Forse 
radi teing ost spi men’ ou BOs p IA.ou po. 
pacer a 2 oga, Od & at.oF kef vee 
Dasanns Pers want rocoiée paras point a Vex 
qremité soupereure ainsi FY deview égule & & fr 
Iec. (exper ¢ 8D. 


MN. a4. Faadizs zr. S7i. 8 Fal. Forme 


d'unese+t, vals égaied ¢. ir. ¢ oS arm. 


N. pe Vaan lize “(Sl de va) Forme dong 
seule yoix, 02 prononce Co.uwe ¥ if. ole (4) 
Hebr.(g ) ar are. . 16 

.. 43. Bandize rc S1 dé Ba}. forma de 
wateur de doubt voix, Louse, basalé, ef comme 


caoeriware Ue sa agate cycligae, aias.w) aa a 
peers ainsi sy egelé Bla va eur de pt. 
> Pers... a arm. 


i de ¥a} d'une 
N44. Wandizec(Syl. de Na ) forme 
geale voix égaie a ceilede o fe. 2 ar > arm, 
N. ise Riva ndizer (St de Gia }: form 
dure stale voix egule 2 cerfe de g lat. ke 


ise. Cian iizer Ld. Gia) éarma d'une 
ignly vies égaio’t calle de ¢ lat. ic. @) per 
an p am. ¢ wr, & caraoise conyend, 
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20 


X. 17. Dandizer( Swi. de Da) forme basate de 
valeur de quatre voix. 1° simplemens ..élinée est 
egalea dl ir. ir etc, 2° pontue: au m lieu, au s2 
pericuremen! ainsi wr, tt) estde va cur t tr 
it, ele(ce ar fRarm. 3, suimonice par um da- 
micercle, ainsi % devieat egale a! g ec 4 Eniin 
4 surmonte? par ls méme demic ‘rele vend la voix 
de § grec thf Mais il faut preniira garde de ne 
confordye la forme de gy perfspsmentede N. 5 
avec celle ct dela mémevaleur, arrenda que ce 
(+%) perispomence toujours aa maliea in ericure- 
ment est d'un ewploi tour & fait particulier, e> ca- 
racteristic de noms abstraits de § hl -rai. 

N, 48 Randizer [S¢l, de Ra] ‘orme basa 
le de valea-de double yoix. Deline* >im,lemené 
estegale arfr,itetc > Hebe (piare pu secant 
renforcee par an point aindi 4 elle rend la voix 
cag G70, OU q.arm. presque egale ala valaur de 
hr & lat it, ‘ 

4, 49Ghandizet (Sylde Gha), forme ba 
sale. de valear de double voix, Delinge «implement 
est de méme prononcialion conaenue ir gh ¥ St, 
(¢\ar & arm, et clant marquee un point, 
alist “Spcoduit I» prosoodisccon’gorgiale plus 
rade et plus forces que ¢ ar fy arm, tanvisqe 
(1?) poiatue dew. 10. introduit une roix plas 
mitiquec entre le fp fered tine em, nate 
rels égilo'a la yoix de x gree. 

E pour ls fonction totale des Consounes dela 
Langue universelle dant saflit, 


CHAPITRE SECONDE. 
Vocalisation, ou mouvemeni des 
Syliabifermes de Sehlerai. 


Lapremiére classe di sEléves, 
enetudiant et en conaaissanties 
formes et la fonctionde 19 Syl- 
labiformes de Seh-lerai suivant 
leurs imanges ¢xacies ct linéa- 
ment ponetuels, il passercat im 
mediatement 2P éiudede leurs 
voyelles, comme absolumentne 
cessaire pour er éxdcuter la jec- 
ture. 


. Or, lesvoyclles en question ies 


plus usitées pour prononcer les 
mots decette Langue universel- 
le, son de Nombre 12 qui com- 
mernent a’U 

a sousentendue dans chacune 
des syliabiforme comincjaideja 
mentionéen avant, ef que étant 
marquée en dedans parun sigue 
de figure d'unecomma greciat, 


ainsi © elie rend le son d’{+ ) 
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22 
Hebr & ar. > pul 
. + * puts le resie soni 
comme suit, ne 
No ye e £ 
No 3. i f 
No. 4. e 4 
Nu, 3. se: 2 


zx 
4 
Eye te Cm Oe ee 


ou . 
No 8. of 
Ro. %, fou fe 
No 40. 4 "7 


No-t4. 3 icon pee 


No 72, 4 fea féfu 


Remarqace. il Ast evident of Lien clair ad tous 
Jes grammuisions que, cing de sex voyelles’ a, ¢, 
3, 6, &, sons des ¥ Gs sempios, et le reste, 
coropostes, ou des disbihongucs. Ez fly en a 
deox agir.s les plu- comp. ignées ceoat: 2 ) 
iéou by ic Gu pene» pho'fe, dent)’ osadecn 
Seb lerai dst ds ru e, el serve an cas pert éire de 
preton cer quclaue mois chino'set cembloies, 


23 
Or, lescommencens yai ctudant Ta sehleraj 


aprés avo.r s:riclem -ut :mprimé days leur imag 

Ration fes ‘urmes des cous snnes antecilents, aing- 
s , 

5. que leurs voye le: ci aprds délinges A part il faut 

Se met rs 41s contbiner ensenthle et Jes $y llabi- 

SeF avec ssin suivant 1 concours ci dessous. 


bi Sh 
ho Se 
héa Ste 


he Sp 


hou az 


he Sle 
biod Shee 
hia $pfe 


hieos ffm 


bicu ¢pbpe 


CAP AES VET TD I-41 SF, 1 5,9 SF 
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24 

Ez su'le, il fait s'exercer e! rer avant Vaction 
de syllabiver en separée cbacune des consonues 
par feu.3 voy elles sar le meme Mule, que lon 
fai, eo y changeant seulemens Jes comson..es suc™ 
cessivement, c'est dire: 4 Ia plaee ds Ha, :em- 
plagant is, apres La, elainsi avant, ce que je 
panse comme soperfia 1épdier ick an mes Eltve, 
ing*aueux, cependant, si fon veal s'exercer meme 
sur la répresentation fdrmelle de leucs traits et 
ne a une.i! pect les vir dans mon exemplaire 
Prototype en grec, oa sontarrangée et mises cu 
mouvement les toatles les 49 Cousonnes, en 
exprés, 

Remarqse. Les voyelles doivent dire pro- 
portionnées relativement & lears S;labi‘ormes 
avinot que possible,que Ies Eléves au commeuce- 
ment le+ arrageront entre les deux lignes egale- 
meat tracée2, dont la parare est fort jolie, et exer- 
cice rds necewaire, landitque yous les voyer a 
Jo Gnd chagoe ‘nstant ¢t a chaque pas batiner 
comme le~ absilles eur les feurs pour prodaire {a 
Gouczux trés exquire de cette Langue universelle, 


Se ee 


sr 


CHAPITRE TROISIEME: 
Bes signes diacritique desezlerai 


Comma, Est un Trizagie marque 4 la ren 
vers ainei ( y ). Blast ponetugami( + } 
marque fa moitig d'une Phrase, 

Point, pvr conciure'uns Phrase, ést une 
marque ronde et vide ainsi {0} 

A ceent, est on trait, pea incliné envers la 
roite ainsi ( \ } et qui do't éire marqué toa~ 
jours sous Ja syllabe que l'on veut ac eintuer. 

" De deman de. Eston irat pe pendi cu 
\o're. veta superieurement d'nn demi cdrcls ainsi 
( ? } ace l'on place & la fin et quelque fois sous 
lo Cb orkendils des mots qui portes: le 
Sena d'inserrogation. ; 

Del'admaration, C'est parelement om 
trait porpendieulairs ayan! un crochet d’us seu! 
eoté ainsi (fy), ef quelque fois incliné ainsi: 

lors q’noa voit son c-ochet posé sar l’accent 
“des mots inierjeetionanx. 
Remarque. 


Rodoublement des Syllabi‘ormes [an espéce de 
Te ch did arabe] on iit par deux points ent-e- 
Soupés parun cherkendill, qu’ on appelle a. 
‘oa chefickendill! aini ( #e ) 
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2) 

Eafin pour"radoutir et soccrder fu di sonynre 
de deux conscene -s qri t.ncoaire..t l'une en ¢a~ 
tromité den inat, et J'auze au commencementd'un 
aulre mot qui loi succede imm.distement.n em- 
ploie an tel signe (~-\ appelé rirouri- 
oandill, : 


{Le reste voir dans la grammair: ) 


~~ 


Legon 


Legon de Lecture. 


vid Woy viwy wyy xia 


Ye qu wid y 


US UpL middie wyxcd 
or ynuy mg » 
/lccent. 
hroum chat tram, bes lerai 
vom chaiz illé sam 
lerai ioun sim mimserai vam 
chaiz ille som; 
Lpailray bhowd , abu pep dod” aiyyhy (& ua. 
LE pal) brcdepl Gehry Lo hsaby E vod: 
Sens 
Une seule langue sur toute 
la terre, 
Comble des sciences, vaut 
mieuxque, . 
Plusieurs des langues et en 
grand nombre 
Qui renferment guére des 
sciences. 
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N.B. 
Seh-lerai écrit en trois mani- 
éres de tracer les lettres de 
droite a gauche, de gauche a 
droite et a colonue, a l'usage 
des Chinois. La loi éxistenti- 
elle méme, est écrite commu- 
nément dans toutes ces trois 
facons d’écrire. (Voir dans sa 
place). 
CHAPITRE.4. 
LES CHIFFRES. 
OU 
Caracteres pour marquer les 
Nombres en seh-lerat. 

Seh-lerai outre ses caractéres 
Alphabeties est. maitre aussi 
de propres chiffres Arithme- 
tiques pour en marguer les 
nombres, suivant les formes 
ci-dessous: 


WOO OB EYE RZeFs 


. 


29 

4 Aik oye 
2 Fir. ote 
2 Chia ite 

4 Lun pbob 
5 ghir tbr 

6 Iks ew 
 fike dhe 
8_ Chiks ahew 
9 Loks thew 
40 jie — 


(ak’mes fir apdiete pe" 


+ 12 fir mun jir Bhehets fy 


13 chirmionjir  stupiseg? 
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JO 
44 leur mun jir 


35 chir moun jir 


46 iks mua jir 
17 jiks mua jir 


48 chik mun jir 
$9 luks mon jir 


20 firai jie 


24 Ak mun fiir 


30 chiraé jir 


shopped by 


Gh pdie td fee 
bauilfined bg 
Phevibedd bp 
ghpudicdd 


the pod fp 


Bev he 


mg rPis he 


hod be 


31 

3 GO iksanjir fend py 
& 70 fkson jir. Phpow2d fe 
oF 
3 86 chiksa ajir chpuwid ip 
8 90 luksonjir Pores 
%) 100 daierai. delet 
ca 

~3) 1,609 Jerda. Shp 
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Iranians, Armenians, Prince Igor, and the 
Lightness of Pushkin 


James R. Russell 
Harvard University 


Abstract 


The Animal Style that characterizes Scythian art came into Armenia and Russia, where it 
is attested in bas-reliefs on churches; and the epic Song of Igor's Campaign, a unique ver- 
bal reflection of it, inspired Pushkin and his descendants in their poetic visions. 


Keywords 


Scythian Art, Animal Style, Pushkin, Ruslan and Lyudmila, Kitovras, Song of Igor's Cam- 
paign, Aght'amar, Cathedral of St. Demetrius at Vladimir, Mandel'stam, Ch'arents', Kusikov 


For Professor Nina Georgievna Garsoian on her goth birthday 


PREFACE 


In the early 1920s the Russian archaeologist and art historian Mikhail Ros- 
tovtzeff coined the term “Animal Style” to describe a type of ancient art, 
one which endured into the Middle Ages, in which wild and tame animals 
are the predominant image. Animals are, of course, prominent in every 
kind of art; but the most striking feature of the Animal Style in particular 
is its capture of the kinetic aspect—of creatures flying, running, fighting. 
The animals are in motion. It is a style marked by lightness, often also by 
what seems to be a kind of playfulness. The human and vegetable realms 
of nature are also depicted in this style of art, which was diffused east and 
west in a band across the northern tier of Eurasia from a home some- 
where in the steppes of Central Asia, probably among nomadic and semi- 
nomadic peoples, most of whom spoke a northern Iranian language, early 
in the first millennium before Christ. Men in art of the Animal Style are 
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not frozen as static portraits. They gallop on horseback to the hunt, or 
wrestle with each other, or do physical work. The reach of the Animal 
Style is paralleled in scope only by the later Greco-Roman art forms of the 
Classical and Roman Imperial ages or by the globalized fashions of the 
present day. Celts brought the style from their Eastern European home- 
land to the westernmost shores of Ireland, and we can see its reflection in 
mediaeval manuscripts like the Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospels; 
while artifacts in the Animal Style are still being unearthed in western 
China. The inspiration art of this art of the “western barbarians” came to 
felt in the Middle Kingdom proper, as well. 

Most objects produced in the Animal Style are small, and are func- 
tional and decorative pieces appropriate in their portable form to the 
needs of nomadic peoples: golden jewelry for personal adornment, silver 
vessels for household use, and bronze and golden items of horse tack and 
wagon equipment. A separate and vast category, not to be considered 
here, is that of body art: the tattoo. The Scythian horseman’s idea of 
beauty was not a still life in a heavy gilt frame but the form ofa strong and 
agile creature, imprinted on his body, whose motions undulated with the 
rippling of his own muscles. It is not surprising that there are parallels be- 
tween these ancient tattoos, preserved by the permafrost in south Siberan 
burials, and the biker tattoos of today. And it is not surprising either that 
this dimension of the subject lies outside the ken and competence of most 
academic savants, who tend to be innocent of the rich and vibrant culture 
of the American motorcycle rider. But perhaps the greatest surviving ar- 
tifact of the Animal Style in both its size and the sheer, rich abundance of 
its images, is a very massive and stationary object, indeed—the 1o0th-cen- 
tury Armenian Church of the Holy Cross on the island of Alt‘amar, Lake 
Van, where we find the form endowed, though only partially, with a Chris- 
tian didactic purpose. And from Armenia, in part, this style came to be 
employed also for the carvings in bas-relief on some Russian churches of 
the 12th century. 

I propose that the Animal Style, whose endurance from antiquity into 
the Middle Ages is an established fact for the visual arts, enjoyed a per- 
haps unique literary expression as well, in the 12th-century Russian epic 
Caoeo 0 noaxy Heopeee, “The Song of Igor’s Campaign’. The poet Alexan- 
der Pushkin, who can fairly be considered the founder of modern Russian 
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literature, was able to break with the ponderous forms of the past by 
shaping a new mode of expression that critics from the beginning have 
noted specifically for its lightness. Pushkin was an avid, critical, and per- 
ceptive reader of the Igor Epic, the unique manuscript of which had be- 
longed to a relative, and whose publication the year after the poet’s birth 
was an epochal event for Russian letters. Pushkin’s first major poema, 
Ruslan and Lyudmila, is steeped in material drawn as much from the Song 
as from other folkloric sources—and, of course, the bedtime stories of his 
famed nanny, Arina Rodionovna. I offer the not entirely audacious sugges- 
tion that the Animal Style in the Epic could have been an important ele- 
ment that helped in the shaping of Pushkin’s ineluctable but crucial light- 
ness and that of his literary heirs, notably Osip Mandelshtam. 


1. THE ANIMAL STYLE 


Death and time have not slowed them; gold and bronze have not stilled 
them. The sinuous felines, sinewy horses, and screaming eagles of the 
Scythian “Animal Style’, that art of the great steppe-land that is north Ira- 
nian and south Russian, lope and gallop and soar in the viewer’s imagina- 
tion. Their supple limbs stretch as they run in endless herds across the 
plains (Pl. 1); their tensed muscles swirl and clench as they tumble in 
deadly combat (PI. 2); and the men for whom the teeming animal world is 
life are in motion, too: they gallop to the hunt and wrestle with each other 
(Pl. 3) (Rostovtzeff 1929, Pls. XIV, XVI, XXIX). The Celts on the western 
edge of the plains embraced the Animal Style permanently and made it 
their own: so antic creatures whose like can be unearthed in Xinjiang dis- 
port themselves also in the dense and stylized foliage of mediaeval Irish 
manuscripts. There are echoes of the Animal Style—and perhaps of the 
Armenian xac‘k‘ar or Cross-stone as well, for Christian Armenians trav- 
elled to the distant hyperborean climes of Slavs and Celts alike—in the 
stone crosses of Ireland (PI. 4) (Henry 1964). 

But it is the Slavs, for whom the plains dotted by the grave-mounds 
called kurgans are home, who tenaciously claim primary kinship with the 
ancient nomads. We are Skify, Scythians, declared the 2oth-century poet 
Alexander Blok of the denizens of the south Russian steppes of the 7th 
century B.C. We are Sarmatians, the Polish szfachta, or nobility, had 
boasted long before—for the escutcheons of the Sarmatians, forebears 
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from the 4th century B.C. of the Alans or Ossetes of the north Caucasus of 
today, looked uncannily like their own. These claims have foundation in 
historical and ethnographic actuality, though they were buttressed by 
romantic notions of hard-riding, hard-drinking, fighting men close to na- 
ture, with wild and poetic souls. Since the growth of nationalism in the 
18th century European peoples have sought their own antique roots in lo- 
cal sources other than Biblical and Greco-Roman scripture and history. 
The Scythians were local. Herodotus in the fourth book of his Histories 
evokes their vivid way of life; and the Royal Scythians lived in Russia itself: 
the Greek historian helpfully provides their native name, Paralatai, a 
north Iranian form corresponding to the designation of the earliest heroes 
and kings of the Iranians in the Zoroastrian Avesta, paradata-, and in the 
Persian epic Sah-nama, the Book of Kings of Firdausi, pisdad. The term 
means, suitable, made or created first or foremost. The golden and silver 
treasures of the kurgans—the Scythian burial mounds—unearthed since 
the days of Peter the Great, with their wildly exuberant style, glitter in the 
treasury of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg and still take one’s breath 
away. 

What did they fashion? From Tolstaya Mogila, 4th century B.C., comes 
a golden pectoral of three horizonal bands: a pastoral scene of men and 
animals in the upper register; a floral design meandering across the mid- 
dle; and wild animals—gryphons attacking horses—in the lower, third 
band. The vegetable images thus order the piece, dividing the tame from 
the feral, the human world from that, which lies beyond it. (Herodotus 
seems to have swallowed whole this schema in its mythical elaborations, 
with his Issedones and dragons guarding gold in the remotest north.) As 
we are to observe presently, the sculptors of the church at Alt'amar were 
likewise to employ vertical bands, notably the vine scroll, to divide worlds 
and themes. Fights between animals, often rendered in such a way as to 
have the leaping beast cover the falling one in a yin-yang-like circle, ex- 
press both the violence of nature and its cyclical energy and change (Ja- 
cobson 1995; fig. 11). From Chertomlyk, at about the same time and of the 
same precious metal, there is a crown: three bands again, one floral and 
the other two depicting animals fighting (ibid.: fig. 32). From Kelermes, 
three centuries earlier, comes a golden overlay for a scabbard: some 
winged Mesopotamian genii, and then a descending line of fantastic 
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beasts holding bows in the manner of sagittarian centaurs, endowed with 
wings in the shape of fish (ibid.: fig. 103). There is a gold plaque to be af- 
fixed to clothing, with a running hare, too (ibid.: fig. 61). Remember this 
rabbit: he will show up again and again. There are some pieces that show 
men fighting, but they are few; and despite the ferocious reputation of the 
nomads, the very numerous petroglyphs of the Scythian and related cul- 
tures depict mostly wild animals and pastoral scenes, likewise with very 
few of battles and fights (ibid.: fig. 31). But we do find insteads scenes of 
wrestling, which is not merely ritualized fighting, but, I would suggest, an 
activity with overtones of the eroticism of the embrace and the delicacy of 
dance—the fight, that is, as lightness and play. 

The impression one takes away from Scythian art is of the pleasure of 
movement, the beauty of the kinetic body. And if one recalls that this art 
was meant to be portable, often to adorn a rider and his mount, it is un- 
derstandable that it celebrated the galloping horse, the swooping falcon, 
the hare or stag in full flight—zvazeln etanc‘ ew zvargeln etjeruac’, “the 
running of the deer and the bounding of the stags” in the elegy of the 2nd 
century B.C. of the dying king ArtaSés I recalling the morning hunt in the 
month of Nawasard—the first month of the new year—in the Letters of 
Grigor Magistros. But it is not so much the wistfulness of an elegy I mean 
here to emphasize, to capture, as playfulness and lightness. A famous vi- 
gnette of another hunt may serve to illustrate the attitude. When the 
forces of king Darius were arrayed against the Scythians, Herodotus re- 
ports, “a hare ran between the two sides, and every Scythian who saw it 
pursued the hare. As the Scythians were wildly excited and shouting, Da- 
rius asked the meaning of this tumult among his enemies. When he 
learned that they were pursuing a hare, he spoke with his usual confidants 


” 


and said, ‘These people despise us utterly...” (Histories 4.134). The Persian 
monarch conquered some Scythians anyway, and his triumphal relief at 
Behistun, the Place of the Gods, a mountain towering over the main road 
from Iran down to the lowlands of Mesopotamia, shows at the end of the 
line of a line of despondent captives of various nationalities, tied together 
at the neck, one Scythian, or Saka, distinct in his tiyraxauda, his tall coni- 
cal hat. (Both the Iranian roots that form this word came into Armenian: 
for the first, meaning sharp, we have the famous regnal name Tigran; for 
the second, meaning tiara, we have the xoyr, a priestly vestment.) And a 
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seal-impression of the Achaemenian era found at ArtaSat, Armenia, shows 
a line of six captive Scythians in a careful imitation of the style of the Be- 
histun relief (Santrot 1996: 222-223, pls. 210 a-b.). They were, there too, a 
known neighbor, or rival. (In peaceful times, it was Scythian tutors who 
taught the sons of Persian nobles how to ride.) But, given the choice be- 
tween a battlefield set piece with the imperial Persians and a dash after a 
hare, the horsemen-hunters of the steppes did not hesitate; and in any 
case, the tactic of hit and run, of retreat and attack, was more effective for 
them. Kutuzov was to use it against another imperial invader in 1812, a 
fateful year we will have occasion again to recall. To the Scythians, one 
thinks hunting, fighting, and wrestling were equally games men play; and 
the first of the three meant a tasty dinner and a soft pelt. Let us let the 
hare run away for a bit. We can catch him later. 


2. THE ANIMAL STYLE IN ARMENIA: AET‘AMAR 


The church of the Holy Cross on Alt‘amar island in Lake Van, Armenia, 
was built by the architect Manuel in A.D. 920 next to the palace of king 
Gagik Arcruni, which has not survived but which T‘ovma Arcruni in his 
History of the noble Arcruni house describes as adorned with reliefs of 
warriors, wrestlers, lions and other wild beasts, and flocks of birds. “He 
also devised and depicted around the church’, T‘ovma continues, “com- 
panies of game animals and flocks of birds, also all varieties of wild beasts, 
boars and lions, bulls and bears facing one another, recalling the opposi- 
tion of their natures, which greatly pleases wise men. He girded the 
church with a remarkable and detailed frieze, which represented a grape- 
vine animated with figures of vintagers, with wild animals and reptiles, 
accurately rendering the characteristics of each species” (Der Nersessian 
1965: 4). Presumably Manuel did not execute or even plan all the carvings 
himself, but had at his disposal a crew of skilled masons (whose individual 
marks one finds on Armenian buildings) working from sketched plans 
and employing also model books.’ Their sources would have been mainly 


‘See, for example, Mekhitharist Convent of San Lazzaro, Venice, MS 1434, 15th cent., 
possibly from the Lake Van area, with floral and geometric designs, sacred portraits, hybrid 
and fantastic creatures, and schematic compositions with multiple figures; and another 
model book of the 16th cent. bound into the same MS with a wild man, a Chinese dragon, 
etc. (Scheller 1995: 400-412). 
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the earlier Armenian churches of the 7th century’ whose sculpture they or 
other authors of model books observed and sketched; but most likely 
there were also sources in the folk arts of the country that are less well at- 
tested.* To be precise, we find carven in low or high relief on the walls 
these animals: bears, boars, bulls, calves, camels, cows, deer, dogs, ele- 
phants, fawns, foxes, goats, hares, harts, hinds, horses, hounds, ibexes, 
lambs, leopards, lions, oxen, porcupines, rabbits, rams, sheep, stags, 
swine, and wolves. It is a fairly thorough passenger manifest of the Ark 
that rested in the mountains of Ararat long before but not far away.* 


* At Ptini, for instance, one finds hunting scenes, the possible depiction of Samson’s 
combat with the lion, and possible portrayals of the martyrdoms of men of the noble Ama- 
tuni clan: these could have inspired analogous scenes at Alt‘amar and the depiction of the 
Arcruni martyrs Sahak and Hamazasp, according to Maranci 2014: 283 ff. As to animals, 
Ptini has a striking number of birds, which Maranci plausibly explains as representative of 
the souls of the deceased, citing numerous Armenian sources, both literary and artistic, for 
the image (p. 304 ff.). This latter feature, however, is not so prominent at Alt‘amar, leading 
one to suppose that the memorial of the dead was not a principal concern—the edifice 
was erected, after all, at the cheerful dawn of a dynasty its founders doubtless hoped was 
to be long-lasting. I am greatly indebted to Prof. Christina Maranci for allowing me to read 
the manuscript of her forthcoming study of 7th-century Armenian churches. 

3 One promising source of information on this very scantily attested but enduring folk 
tradition of iconic sculptural representation would be the figured tombstones of Armenian 
Arc‘ax (Karabagh) and Nakhichevan (especially what monuments are left of the vast cem- 
etery at Julfa, now destroyed by the Azerbaijan authorities in control of the region). These 
depict scenes of the deceased’s earthly joys or perhaps their renewed enjoyment in the life 
to come, and have very archaic overtones: a horseman flourishes aloft the ancient Iranian 
ring of glory, musicians play, servants bring jugs of wine, and nobles feast (for a prelimi- 
nary study, see Russell 2001a). From the early Byzantine period the Balkans were a refuge 
or exile for sundry heretics, many of whom were Armenian T‘ondrakites and Paulicians; 
and the famous Bogomil tombstones in Bosnia depict scenes familiar from the Armenian 
types noted, such as hunting, jousting, the ring of glory, astral bodies, various animals, 
such as the bear and stag, etc. (see Bihaji-Marin/Benac n.d.). Soviet Armenian scholars, 
partly for ideological reasons, sought secular and pre-Christian elements in the mainly 
ecclesiastical art that has survived from the country’s past (cf. Mnac‘akanyan 1955; Ge- 
vorgyan 1978). 

4 The viewers of the church and its vine scroll, whether learned or unlettered, would 
have known a variety of animal fables to enliven their appreciation of the bas-reliefs. One 
famous compilation is the Atuésagirk‘ (Book of the Fox) by Vardan Aygekc'i, 13th century. 
An exquisite little edition, with modern Armenian translation by Aksel Bakunts and 
graphic design by Hakob K‘ojoyan, was published at Erevan in 1935, on the eve of the 
purges that swept Bakunts, Charents, and many others away. One tale (Bakunc‘ 1935: 61- 
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The overall plan of the outer decoration of the church, which is itself 
cruciform in shape, is highly symbolic and is meant to illustrate or teach 
sacred history, both cosmic and Armenian Christian, to the priests and lay 
faithful who participated in ritual perambulations of the structure. (The 
frescoes that encircle the inner walls of the church, appropriately, teach a 
parallel history, but one that is esoteric, that is, for those alone who are 
literally and metaphorically initiated: the cycle of the mystery of the Life 
of Christ.) The eastern outer wall, where the sun rises, shows figures asso- 
ciated, correspondingly, with awakening and beginnings: Adam, the first 
man; John the Baptist, who heralded the coming of Christ; and St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, who baptised the Armenians. The south facade features 
the theme of martyrdom, both Armenian and pan-Christian; while the 
north, the realm of darkness, is the domain of conflict and accordingly 
depicts the three warrior saints Sergius, George, and Theodore vanquish- 
ing their monstrous or demonic adversaries. Facing the west, where at the 
fulfillment of earthly history the sun will rise at the end of days, are Gagik 
with Christ and the angels. 

These sacred scenes, large in scale and generally rather static in 
composition, with the figures staring hieratically outwards in fixed pos- 
tures, or captured in the frames of medallions, command the scene just 
above the viewer's eye level. In relief above them on the outer walls, in 
both solid bands and random profusion, we find the moving animals, 
some of them Iranian Mischwesen, or hybrid creatures of folklore and reli- 
gious myth, such as the three-toed, canine, winged simurgh (the Arme- 
nian loan-word, siramarg, had by then come to mean a peacock, with 
demonic overtones; the Simargl was a member of the pre-Christian 
Kievan pantheon attested on the eve of the baptism of Prince Vladimir in 


62), for instance, relates that a man came to market to buy an ass for a single dahekan but 
could not find one that cheap. The merchants, seeing he was a fool, sold him a water- 
melon, telling him it was the egg of a great Indian donkey, but he had better take care not 
to drop it lest it break and the donkey run away. On his way home he dropped it, it rolled 
down a hill into some bushes, and out ran a hare (napastak). The hapless man cried out to 
the creature to stop but it ran off. In Persian, inter alia, the word for a hare is xargis, “don- 
key-eared”, suggesting a subliminal connection satirized in the fable. The more learned 
congregants might have read the Physiologus as well: Davies 1991 relied largely upon this 
source in his exegesis of the sculpture. 
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988) whom a sculptor has chosen to represent the visap jukn (“dragon- 
fish”) of Jonah, and the yuskaparik, the siren with her dire and heretical 
song (Pls. 5, 6) (Russell 1993). The inner walls, as was noted, chronicle 
Christ’s life, the interior and sanctified mysteries. But the outside of the 
church, facing the elements, is the place to portray something of the wild- 
ness of the outdoors, the untamed and dangerous world that was named 
in Eden, rescued by the Ark, and under God’s dominion, but still outside 
the protective confines of the sacred edifice. And, just as one often finds 
with the Scythian pieces, there is a defining band of foliage: in the art of 
the steppes it was employed to separate the pastoral from the feral; while 
the densely populated vine scroll here encircles the entire building, a 
scene that combines the wildness of nature and everyday human life, go- 
ing its way apart from and parallel to the stately scenes of sacred history 
that unfold below in their symbolic order. So as saints lead their exem- 
plary lives, prophets preach, and other Biblical events of war and peace 
proceed, above them is animal and human life in its energetic, quotidian 
profusion. A bear is eating grapes, a lion is attacking a bull, and, as we 
might expect, men are wrestling (Pls. 7, 8). There is also mounted archer 
and next to him proceeds a hunt for a hare.° 

It is the garden or wilderness that is not Eden, but is still under the do- 
minion of its Creator, whose kingdom the edifice proclaims; and as if to 
make this explicit, high on the East facade is a medallion portrait of Adam 
with the words of Genesis 2.20 relating that he named all the animals (PI. 
g).° Much of the decoration has no apparent Christian meaning at all, 


> Sirarpie Der Nersessian thought the bas-relief of the mounted hunter, whose face has 
Oriental features, was inserted centuries after the Mongol conquest to replace a missing or 
damaged stone. Professor Christina Maranci (verbal communication) disputes this asser- 
tion, finding scant evidence for such a repair. And one might observe that by the 10th cen- 
tury the incessant traffic of the Silk Road and the infusion of Sogdian elements into the art 
of Iranian Khorasan had made East Asian features familiar. 

° The four letters of his name in Armenian are divided, two to each side of the central 
bust. This could be for symmetry and economy of space; but the designer or sculptor 
might also have had in mind that in Greek the four letters of the name of our common 
ancestor are also the initial letters—most conveniently for a cruciform church whose 
decoration, as we have seen, takes fullest advantage of the symbolism of the four direc- 
tions—of A(natolé), D(ysis), A(rktos), and M(esembria), that is, East, West, North, and 
South! (for more of the symbolism of quaternity in Christian Armenia, see Russell 1997). 
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though: lines of animals course under the conical dome and there are bas- 
reliefs of severed heads, singly or in rows. Triumphant Sasanian kings fes- 
tooned the walls of the fire temple of Adur Anahid at Staxr with the sev- 
ered heads of defeated Roman foes; and in earlier ages the Scythians had 
adorned their reins with shrunken heads: so perhaps the reliefs at 
Alt‘amar echo this grisly token of victory (Pl. 10). But overall the Animal 
Style has been baptised: the siren of beguiling song of antiquity, Armenian 
yuskaparik, has now become an embodiment of heresy; and the proud 
sénmurw is Jonah’s whale, the obedient servant of Divine plans (Pls. 1, 12). 
Alt‘amar was unique for its time; and it astonished and impressed medi- 
aeval Armenians just as much as it does us: the later builders of the 
Church of St. Thaddeus in Persarmenia emulated the vine scroll from Van, 
but were unable to grasp its essence: the florid, heavy relief even has a 
pair of wrestlers, but it is dense with curlicues and arabesques and bristles 
with armed conflict. It is decorative and static, rather than vital and ki- 
netic. The architects and sculptors working under the direction Alexander 
T‘amanyan who shaped the cool parks, sparkling fountains, and imposing 
arched edifices of Soviet Erevan employed the vine scroll motif more 
gracefully and successfully, on the fagade of the building of the Council of 
Ministers of the Armenian SSR (Manasyan et al. 1972). 

As for the Scythians to whom the Animal Style originally belonged, 
they were no strangers to Armenia, and some of them were even blood 
ancestors: one of the nation’s forefathers, according to its Father of Histo- 
ries Movsés Xorenacii, was Paroyr (i.e., Scythian Partatua, “Capable in Bat- 
tle”) Skayordi, “the Scythian’s Son’. A Titan is called hskay, “well-and-truly 
Scythian”. Artasés (whose deathbed elegy was cited earlier) lassoed on the 
river Kura the Alan/Ossete epic heroine Sat‘enik (the mythical progene- 
trix Satana of the heroes called the “manly men”, the Narte), married her, 
and bore the royal Artaxiad children; and Armenian- and Ossetic-speak- 
ing populations till recently met at that spot, too. A northeastern province 
of the country was called Sakagén, “Scythian’s Home”. Although Armeni- 
ans recognize Hayk (the eponymous ancestor, cf. hay “Armenian”) and 
Biblical Togarmah (Arm. T‘orgom, an ancient Anatolian ethnic designa- 
tion) as their forefathers, they style themselves also Ask‘anazgean, the 
progeny of Biblical ASkenaz, i.e., the Scythians. Thus the Animal Style en- 
dured for many centuries past the Classical age, found its way from gold 
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and bronze to stone, and made a home in Armenia, even as did the de- 
scendants of the Scythians themselves. The most powerful expression of 
the Animal Style is surely the program of bas-reliefs at Alt‘amar; and even 
if the style was not very successfully recaptured at St. Thaddeus, still, far- 
ther north it was. We travel two centuries into the future from the tenth, 
and into Kievan Rus’-—Russia. 


3. THE ANIMAL STYLE: FROM ARMENIA TO KIEVAN RUS’ 


Armenians played a powerful if sometimes shadowy role in early Russian 
culture. It can be argued that the legend and names of the three brothers 
who were the founders of Kiev derive from a strikingly similar Armenian 
foundation myth of the Tarawn region preserved in the History attributed 
to the mysterious Zenob of Glak. At least it is easier to state that case than 
to suggest, as Academician D. S. Likhachév dutifully did, that the early 
chronicle [oeecms epemenneix nem inspired Zenob instead—through 
some castling the long way to evade the issue of chronology, including—if 
textual transmission played a role—the knotty problem of the invention 
of a script in time for this act of textual transmission from the unlettered 
Slavs to the long-literate disciples of Mastoc‘ to happen several centuries 
before the arrival in Moravia of Sts. Constantine-Cyril and Methodius, the 
inventors of a script for the Slavs (Russell 2005). Armenian painters 
worked in Kievan Rus’ and at a church at Ryazan’ of the early 12th century 
an identifiably Armenian Cross has been unearthed (Vernadsky/ Karpo- 
vich 1959: 259 ff.). The church of the legendary sunken city of Great 
Kitezh, whose bells can be heard only by the faithful, bears the name of St. 
Gregory of Armenia, but that edifice is in another world, removed from 
banal reality, and stands now deep beneath the waters of Svetloyar be- 
sides. The legend itself might have been inspired by that of the bells of 
sunken Arce’, that Armenian Dunwich, that are said to be heard to ring 
when there are storms in lake Van (Russell 2007). 

But let us consider instead, for evidence of Armeno-Russian artistic re- 
lations, a church that is also easier of access. In 1194, Prince Vsevolod III 
erected at Vladimir the Cathedral of St. Demetrius (Cs. JImurpuesckuit 
co6op); a similar church, dedicated to St. Sergius (Cs. Cepruesckuit), was 
constructed around the same time at nearby Yur'ev-Pol’skii. Both are 
densely encrusted with bas-reliefs, mainly of fauna and flora. On the latter 
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is one fine relief of a properly three-toed simurgh; a second has a decid- 
edly vulpine face (Pls. 13, 14). There is also a centaur (Rus. kitovras) whose 
human portion, Orientally robed, looks decidedly like the model came 
from the same studio the sculptor at Alt‘amar engaged. He seems to be re- 
turning successfully from the hunt, and carries a hare in one hand (PI. 15). 
We can return to him presently. The West facade of the Cathedral of St. 
Demetrius is decorated with band after alternating band of fauna and 
flora—forests and mythical creatures, the vast and wild world—all safely 
presided over by an enthroned Christ (Pls. 16, 17), reminiscent of the 
calming (and explanatory) presence of Adam at Alt‘amar (Kazarinova 
1959). It is a scene, indeed, without doubt inspired in part by Alt‘amar; 
and the style of the stone carving is much the same. There is, and we shall 
return presently to him, a bird with wings outspread as if ready to crow 
(Rus. klikati) or take flight, perched at the top of a tree whose pyramidal 
base suggests it may be, if not a mere stylized plant, then something sym- 
bolically important, a world-tree (Pl. 18).’ The vast and rich canvas of 
winged griffins, simurghs, centaurs, and lions ranged between lines of 
flora, with Christ above, governing His almost-peaceable and densely vital 
natural and mythological kingdom, can fairly be said to represent a final, 
architectural apotheosis of the Animal Style. It is a harmonious and ma- 
jestic confluence of forms and ideas Christian and pagan, Scythian, Sasa- 
nian, Armenian, and Russian. Indeed, the influences of all those cultures 


have been invoked in bewildered attempts to explain its abundant won- 
der. 


4. THE ANIMAL STYLE IN RUSSIAN EPIC 


Which is all very well, and all of these disparate cultures contributed to 
the genius of the rich tradition of mediaeval Russia; but as a teacher of 
mine, Prof. Nicholas Sims-Williams, once insisted, a word is still worth a 
thousand pictures. It is not that the great philologist was or is hostile to 
art history, far from it; it is just that sometimes a person can explain 
clearly more of what he means, and more precisely, with words than by 
means of a picture. And if one has both—a picture that one can relate or 


7 V.N. Toporov, indeed, interprets the Ur-image of the World-tree as one with birds on 
its crown, hoofed animals at the center to represent earth, and snakes and fishes below 
(Rempel’ 1987: 98). 
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anchor to a text—well, so much the better. For the Animal Style, evoked 
in word-pictures, we have, I think, a text, a unique text: the concise 12th- 
century Russian epic of the campaign of the Kievan Prince Igor against 
the Polovtsians or Cumans to the south, in the steppe region north and 
east of the Sea of Azov. It is beyond reasonable doubt an authentic inher- 
itance of that age, with elements of far hoarier antiquity abounding 
within it: there are numerous reasons to reject the closely-argued thesis of 
my learned and respected colleague Prof. Edward Keenan that the 
Russian epic Caogo o noaxy Heopeee was a forgery composed by the 
eminent 18th-century Czech Slavist Jozef Dobrovsky. The latter simply did 
not know Old Russian anywhere near well enough to compose such a 
poem ex nihilo, nor was he enough of a creative artist to reshape it out of 
the comparatively plodding strophes of the later Zadonshchina, which is 
more likely an awkward and stiff imitation (like the vine scroll at St. 
Thaddeus!). Dobrovsky was unaware of the very archaisms within it that 
we now examine. He was also too principled a scholar and too decent a 
man to engage in the act of forgery, a despicable and treacherous betrayal 
of everything science stands for. 

So why would one think the Igor Tale a forgery at all? The epic stands 
out uncannily from the other Slavonic writings of the 12th century; but 
then, to adduce the closest parallel case, so too does Beowulfin the Anglo- 
Saxon canon. The sole MS of the former perished in the fire that con- 
sumed Moscow in the Great Patriotic War of 1812, at the home of its 
owner, Count Musin-Pushkin, a relative of the poet Alexander Pushkin 
(1799-1837); the one MS of the latter was but singed at the edges when a 
much less apocalyptic fire damaged Joseph Cotton’s library at London. 
Both were bound in miscellanies, with similar eclectic, entertaining, and 
esoteric contents, as though their respective owners had similar tastes 
and interests. It is a curious parallel and one no forger would be likely to 
have considered. Had the tables been turned, and Beowulf survived not as 
an original manuscript but only in a handwritten copy done by an 18th- 
century gentleman, perhaps savants might now be questioning the au- 
thenticity of Beowulfs monster Grendel rather than that of the Igor Tale’s 
sinister Div-bird. But there is a particular feature most relevant to the pre- 
sent discussion that might also argue strongly for the authenticity and an- 
tiquity of the Song: It has long seemed to me that the beasts and birds that 
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constitute the bulk of the imagery of the Song of the Campaign of Prince 
Igor are neither more nor less than the unique /iterary expression of the 
Animal Style, in all its energy, lightness, playfulness, and color, still the 
living stock of artistic imagery of a culture whose Byzantine learning 
rubbed shoulders with an unbroken heritage of arts and ways of life con- 
nected with the steppes. 

The great Russian-American writer Vladimir Nabokov, in my view the 
most insightful scholar and translator of the text, approaches this evalua- 
tion without explicitly invoking the Animal Style: “An army of animals, re- 
sembling the fauna of rich-hued rugs, and marginal designs of delicate 
plants play a changeful double role in the structure of the Song. They give 
its circumstances a touch of local reality, and they participate in the gen- 
eral theme of magic, prophecy, and conjuration, a theme bespeaking a 
singular freedom of thought and distinguishing this pagan poem from the 
pallid and rigid compositions of routine Christian piety, which by that 
time had begun to direct and to drain literary art” (Nabokov 1960, p. 8). 
And a scholar who analyzed the Greek poetical tropes codified by George 
Khoiroboskos and attested in Slavonic translation in the Izbornik of 1073 
that she believed the poet employed—and let it be stressed that sophisti- 
cation in the poetic craft is no necessary impediment to the employment 
of the Animal Style, for it is a conceptual error to confuse archaism with 
naivete—observes that most of its metaphors are permeated by an ani- 
mistic mobility, that the most pervasive image of the Epic is one of flight, 
and that verbs are used consistently to animate objects, to endow them 
with kinesis and sound (Besharov 1956: 51-52, 71, 89). Like Nabokov, she 
does not mention the Animal Style in so many words; but her every char- 
acterization of the Song seems to imply it. 

The historian Michael Rostovtzeff, who first gave the Animal Style its 
name in print, in 1929, had authored a monograph on the art and archae- 
ology of the Scythians and Greeks in Southern Russia, where he really de- 
fined it, in 1922. This is the region, too, where the action of the Song takes 
place. He was also a friend who assisted the Nabokovs’ immigration from 
France to the United States at the beginning of the Second World War.* 


* Nabokov’s father had been inadvertently killed by Russian émigré monarchists when 
he attempted to shield the liberal politician Milyukov from an assassin’s bullet; and the 
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Vladimir Vladimirovich knew of these antiquities; and perhaps it crossed 
his mind that the swift steeds (6p23012 xomonu), the falcons attacking 
swans, the blue-gray eagles gliding under clouds, the wagons creaking like 
dispersed swans, the jargon of jackdaws, the Cuman a black raven, the 
warrior Gzak a gray wolf, the foxes yelping at vermilion shields (aucuyu 
Kpeuym Ha upsenensia wumv.)—all are the friezes of the Dmitrievskii 
sobor, the treasures of the kurgans, endowed with a voice, with sound and 
motion, the living, kinetic literary imagery of a bardic poem steeped in the 
immemorial Animal Style of the steppes. 

One collocation of verbal image in the Song and bas-relief is 
intriguing. We have seen the bird on its world-tree at Vladimir; and here is 
another bird in a similar perch, though this time we can hear its mighty 
screech carrying to far lands: Tozda escmynu zope KHa3b 6s 3name 
cmpemMeHb U nomxa no “uucmomy nosto. Connye emy mMomoi0 nymb 
3acmynaule, HOUb CMOoHyW4U emMy z2po03010 NMUUb yOyOU, CeUCMS 36MmPUHS 
escma, 36uca Juss, Kauuems b6poxy Opesa, Beaums nocrywamu 3emnuU 
He3Haemib, Brs3r, u Tomopuno, u Tocyaur, u Cyposcy, u Kopcyni, umeon, 
Temymopaxkaneckoiu O6aseans. In the rhymed translation by V. A. 
Zhukovsky found in Pushkin’s papers we have: Tozda ecmynua KHAa3b 
Heopb 6 3namoe cmpema/ H noexaa no uucmomy noaw./ Coanye dopozy 
emy Mbmot 3acmynuno;/ Hour, 2po3z0l wyma Ha Hez2o, nmuy npobyduna;/ 
Pee 6 cmadax 3eepunvix;/ Jue kauuem ua eepxy dpeea,/ Beaum npucay- 
wamb 3emne He3sHaemou,/ Bonze, Homopuro u Tocyaut,/ HM Cypooty u 
Kopcyunw,/ H me6e, ucmyxan mbpmymapaxanckuii! 

And here is V. Nabokov’s English translation: “Then Igor set foot/ in 
the golden stirrup/ and rode out to the champaign./ The sun blocks his 
way with darkness./ Night, moaning ominously unto him,/ awakens the 
birds;/ the whistling of beasts [arises?];/ [stirring?] the daeva calls on the 
top of the tree,/ bids hearken the land unknown—/ the Volga,/ and the 
[Azov] Seaboard,/ and the Sula country,/ And Surozh,°/ and Korsun,/ and 
you, idol of Tmutorokan!” 


murderers were to serve the Nazis during the occupation of France. His wife, Vera, was 
Jewish; and they had a son, Dmitri; so all three would have been in peril of their lives, had 
they remained in Europe. 

° That is, Sudak, ancient Sugdak—the Sogdian trading settlement on the north shore 
of the Black Sea. 
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Nabokov has understood this bird of loud and dismal tidings, called 
Div, as an Avestan demon, a daeva. The nightingale (cmasuit) is the bird 
identified with the bard Boyan who sings the glory (cmagBa) of the princes 
(in the family tree of the rulers of Kievan Rus’ there are eight common 
compound names with the final element -slav by my count: Svyato-, Yaro-, 
Msti-, Izya-, Bryachi-, Vse-, Vyache-, and Rosti-). So, this Div is a kind of 
anti-nightingale, a demonic herald of malglory. (In Avestan, the demon 
personifying Wrath, Aésma daéva—Asmodeus or ASmedai, on whom see 
more below—and the chief of all evil spirits Angra Mainyu, or Ahreman, 
bear the epithet dusxvaranah-, “dys-glorious”, from which comes ulti- 
mately Armenian ¢‘Suar, “wretched’.) Its dismal, stentorian screech, 
moreover, reminds one strongly of the famed Nightingale Robber, the Co- 
oeett Pa36otinux vanquished by the folk hero Il’ya of Murom, who brings 
it to the court of Vladimir at Kiev, in the famous ballad-tale (OnrmmHa). 
And I have argued elsewhere that this creature has a long Indo-Iranian 
pedigree, appearing as a demonic child-robbing bird in Armenian hma- 
yils, or magical scrolls; and as the Indian Garuda imported from Buddhism 
into the Mongolian shamanic otherworld. In these various traditions 
there is a baleful bird with a stentorian voice perched on a tree in the 
middle of the universe. In the Armenian magical texts it is an embodi- 
ment of the demoness Lilith, called Al, and afflicts women in childbirth: 
God’s three warrior angels (cf. the three armed saints on the northern wall 
of Alt‘amar) attack and subdue the creature, rather as Il’ya the folk hero 
does in his turn (Russell 2005). 

That is all very interesting, too. But what strikes one when considering 
the image with reference to the spirit of the Animal Style is not so much 
the antiquity or function of this actually rather fearsome creature as the 
lightness of its role in the Song. The sun is eclipsed, the feathered harbin- 
ger of disaster crows, the beasts stir obligingly in chorus, yet where is the 
dark tragedy that sudden night and a demonic cry covering the farthest 
reaches of the land ought to ensure? As Nabokov insists in his novel Pnin, 
doom should not jam. Vut, just as in Pnin, it does: Igor is, indeed, van- 
quished, only to be entertained briefly by his erstwhile ally and reluctant 
captor Konchak and then sprung from captivity unharmed by the obliging 
Ovlur; while Igor’s son Vladimir falls in love with a Polovtsian princess 
and stays on the steppes. When Sovexportfilm released the cheerful 
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movie of Borodin’s opera “Prince Igor”, based on the Song, four decades 
ago, one had the impression of a colorful, light, somewhat exotic story 
with pleasant overtones of romance and few hard feelings (except for a 
pair of drunken layabouts on the Russian side who shirk army service and 
accost Yaroslavna, whose dirge incidentally, in its appeal to wind, river, 
and sun, is very much in the spirit of the Animal Style)—-scarcely a grimly 
martial epic. 

Let us consider one other creature that appears at the Cathedral of St. 
Demetrius and in Scythian art, and consider its echo in Slavonic literature. 
That should bring us to the final consideration at which the essay aims. It 
is the centaur, that half-human, half-equine Mischwesen—Sagittarius if it 
carries a bow, the fertility-being Gandharva if it is Indian, Achilles’ tutor 
or a skilled physician or a lustful brawler at a wedding if it is Greek. Like 
the *daéva-bird it is old, its functions are complex, and its traces and 
sources are widespread across Asia and the ancient world (Russell 2004). 
Russian borrows Greek kentauros as kitovras, perhaps encoding willy-nilly 
but quite functionally into the name another loan, kit, from Greek keétos, 
“whale’—the creature in some legends has an association with the sea. 
(One recalls the Sagittarian Scythian creature with fish for wings!) But this 
Mischwesen appears most prominently in Russian in a mediaeval apoc- 
ryphon, Cxazanue 0 Conomone u Kumoepace, “The Tale of Solomon and 
the Centaur” (Dmitriev/Lixacev 1969: 370-375, 746-747), a text that for its 
wryly humorous and irreverent character was entered in lists of pro- 
scribed texts by the Orthodox Church. It is a version of the well-known 
apocryphon extant in Greek and other languages, notably Armenian 
(where it also forms the basis of an illustrated manual of demonology 
used by witches): the Testament of Solomon. 

In the earlier Greek version, however, Solomon encounters not Ki- 
tovras but Asmodeus, that is, the Demon of Wrath mentioned earlier, the 
one who merits the Avestan epithet “malglorious”. He appears first in He- 
brew literature as ASmédai in Tobit, a dangerous supernatural being smit- 
ten with love for a Jewish girl in Ecbatana who kills all seven of her suit- 
ors. In Test. Sol., God has rather unreasonably charged Solomon with the 
task of building the Temple of Jerusalem without using metal tools; but 
the king’s capable vizier (all Oriental potentates of legendary fame have 
them; cf. the late Assyrian Ahikar, the Akir premudryi “most wise” of Sla- 
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vonic literature whose precepts were bound together with Song in the MS 
miscellany owned by Musin-Pushkin) suggests finding ASmedai and get- 
ting him drunk when the latter stops at a favorite mountain spring on his 
way from daily morning study of Torah at the Heavenly Academy down to 
afternoon learning at a terrestrial yeshiva. The captive Asmodeus not only 
provides the samir, a stone-cutting worm, to Hiram of Tyre, the chief ar- 
chitect serving the king of Israel, but furnishes a whole contingent of de- 
mons to labor at the building. He supplies a personal dossier on each con- 
taining its name, function, a description of its appearance, and the spell 
that can summon and control it. Asmodeus himself appears as sardonic, 
world-weary, and wise (Russell 2001; idem 2013). 

I suspect the centaur replaced Asmodeus because Solomon’s opposite 
number in the ancient story is a character presented as strong and poten- 
tially dangerous, lascivious and rowdy when aroused, but also intelligent, 
capable, and world-wise. He is in some ways not unlike Solomon himself. 
That is, the Russians have lightened the tale, introducing a creature we 
know from the walls of St. Demetrius at Vladimir. And the story in its Sla- 
vonic iteration may also be contaminated by a popular text, the Lives of 
the Desert Fathers, in which Paul, the first hermit, loses his way in the de- 
sert one day at a scorching noontime and gets directions from a semi-ar- 
ticulate but helpful centaur (Waddell 1997: 44-45). But what is the centaur 
in the bas-relief actually doing there? He is shown holding a hare. Like the 
Scythians, those magnificent riders who were one with their steeds, he 
has not lingered for the scheduled war with Darius or an appointment 
with Hiram and Solomon to discuss progress on the First Temple: he saw 
a rabbit and galloped off after it! Rabbits are, of course, a nice semantic 
portmanteau: they are swift, they signify the hunt, and of course they are 
also proverbially procreative. I have already mentioned one Soviet cine- 
matographic evocation of heroic Rus’ in illo tempore, so perhaps it does no 
harm appositely to mention another, the classic Alexander Nevsky di- 
rected by Sergei Eisenstein (1938). On the eve of the fateful clash with the 
invading German horde, the prince walks pensively among his troops: an 
old man is telling a funny, slightly off-color fable in which a fox that has 
been chasing a hare gets herself caught between two trees and the hare 
then violates her maidenly honor. Alexander Yaroslavich takes this folk 
wisdom to heart and plans his strategy to trap the heavily-armored Teu- 
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tonic knights on the ice. The enemy will crash through into the frigid wa- 
ters of Lake Chud; but the lightly armed Russians will escape. Lightness 
and rabbits, again. And so we come to the great Russian poet whose light- 
ness has been called his particular virtue. 


5. THE LIGHTNESS OF PUSHKIN 


Alexander Blok, delivered his famous lecture on “The poet’s role” at Petro- 
grad on 11 February 1921. In despair and defiance, he lamented the loss of 
air to breathe, the vanishing of poetic, inner freedom under the new So- 
viet order. He was to die in August of that year, and the speech proved a 
valediction. His fellow poets Esenin and Mayakovsky were to take their 
own lives in the middle and end of the decade so grimly inaugurated. Blok 
speaks of the poet whose work is the essence of the air to breathe and the 
freedom to create: amo 2ézkoe uma: ITywxun “this light name, Pushkin’. He 
exclaims, IIywkuH max sezKo u 6Beceno ymenr HeEcmU cEeoe mMEeopuecKoe 
6pema—‘Pushkin knew how to bear his creative burden so lightly and 
gaily”. Then Blok plunges into the abyss of the creative process itself: Ha 
6e300HHbIix 2enyOunax dyxa, 2de uenoeeK nepecmaém bvimb uenoseKomM, HA 
enyOuHax, Hedocmynnex OnA 2ocyOapcmea u obiwmecmsa, COZdAHHbIX YUBU- 
AUZAYUCU,—KAMAMCA 36yKOBbLE BONHbI, NODOOHDbIE BONHAM agupa, 06%em- 
AWWUM BCeEHHYWO; mam udym pummuueckue KoNebaHUA, NOdObHELE Npo- 
yeccam, o6pa3zyiouwUuM zopbl, Bempbl, MOpCKUe MeveHUA, PACMUMeNdHbIE U 
#cusomHoiwli mup.—In the bottomless depths of the spirit, where a man 
ceases to be a man, at the depths inaccessible to state and society created 
by civilization, there course the waves of sound that are like the waves of 
the ether that encompass the universe. There proceed the rockings of 
rhythm that are like the processes that form the mountains and winds, 
the currents of the seas, the vegetable and animal world” (apud Rich- 
ards/Cockerell 1976: 122). Here Pushkin metamorphoses, like the shape- 
changing men and animals of the Igor Tale, into a sea creature (and we 
are presently to note Esenin’s telling use of a marine metaphor for images 
that move). It is at one with the currents as it swims, flexing and undu- 
lating, playful and serious in the deeps. The extended metaphor recalls 
Pushkin’s self-identification with ancient Greek songster Arion, rescued 
by a dolphin from a shipwreck. And for dolphins, see below the key poem 
by Mandelshtam. 
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Andrei Sinyavsky, the Soviet dissident who wrote under the pseudo- 
nym Abram Tertz, famously pondered this perennial question of Push- 
kin’s lightness that has engaged, I think, many of us. In his [pozyaxu c 
TIlywxuneim (Strolls with Pushkin) he sets it out: Ileexocms—eom nepeoe, 
4MO Mbl BbIHOCUM U3 E20 NPOUZBEdeHUII B Bude CaMOzO OOWEZ0 U M2HOBeH- 
Hozo uyecmea. JlezKocmb 6 OMHOWeHUU K HCUZHU OblAAa OCHOBOU MUpoco- 
3epyanua Ilywxuna, uepmoti xapaxmepa u buozpaduu. Jleexocmb 6 cmuxe 
cmana ycnosuem meopuecmea c neperix e20 wazoe. Edea on noasuaca, 
Kpumuka 3a20gopuna oO «4peszebiualinoli eezKocmu» ez0 cmUxOe: «Ka- 
3#EMCA, UMO OHU HE CMOUNU HUKAKOU pabomel «KaCEMCA, UMO OHU Bdl- 
AUBANUCE y Hezo camu cobot0» (Heeckuti 3pumear, 1820, No. 7; Coun Omeue- 
cmea, 1820, u. 64, No. 36). 


Ajo IIywKuna noumu ue 6viao aeexux cmuxoe—uy—Bamrowxoe. 
Hy—/Kyxoeckutt. H mo cnomeixaemca. H edpye, omxyda Hu 603bMUc, 
HU C 4eM, HU C KEM He CpasHumble pesepancol U NogopomEt, Geicmpoma, 
HAaMUCK, Npoleyuecmb, yMeHue 2zapyuesam, zanonuposame, bpamb npe- 
namcmeun, denams wnazam u mo cmazueamb, mo pacmazueamd 
cmux no mpeboeanur, no npumepy Kypbemos, 0 KomMopeix ON paccKa- 
3b1BaeEM C MAKUM BXOHCOEHUEM 6 POAb, 4MO cmpogda—banepuHa cmanHo- 
eumca pexomendayuett aemopa... (Terc 1993: 7-8) 


“Lightness—that is the first thing we take away from his works, in 
the aspect of the most general and immediate feeling. Lightness in re- 
lation to life was the foundation of Pushkin’s conception of the world, 
that feature of his character and biography. Lightness in verse became 
the condition of his creativity, from his very first steps. Barely had he 
appeared on the scene when the critics began to speak of the ‘extraor- 
dinary lightness and fluidity’ of his verses: ‘It seems that they took no 
labor at all,’ ‘It seems that with him they poured out of their own ac- 
cord”. 

“Before Pushkin there were almost no light verses. Well, there was 
Batyushkov. Well, Zhukovsky. And even at that we are at a loss. And sud- 
denly, as if from nowhere, incomparable to anything, to anyone, his bows 
and turns, swiftness, dashing, hopping, deft prancing, galloping, taking 
obstacles, entwining and tensing or loosening the verse at will, in the 
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manner of the leaps he recounts with such absorption in the role that the 
strophe, a ballerina, becomes itself a recommendation of its author...”. 

After this essential insight Sinyavsky goes on to describe how Pushkin 
acquired easygoing manners at the Lycée, rejected the burden of the lofty 
calling of a poet, liked to write in bed, and so on. All that is doubtless true; 
yet one might stress in addition that Pushkin’s lightness does not imply 
any of the triviality of form and thought of a superficially lived life: this 
lightness endows poems of considerable compositional complexity and 
high seriousness of content with a supernal joy, a classical playfulness. It 
is this quality that establishes Pushkin’s oeuvre as the basis of the modern 
Russian language and its literature, that released it from the ponderous 
styles of the post-Mongol period and the hypercaloric frippery of 18th- 
century salon verse, and that also makes him untranslatable. Pushkin 
once opined that the epic Cuoeo 0 noaxy Hezopeee could not have been a 
forgery of the 18th century, since not even Derzhavin knew Russian well 
enough to compose it. And Pushkin’s own Exegi Monumentum, with its 
parting admonition not to quarrel with a fool, was a deliberate parody of 
Derzhavin’s ponderous Horatian ode. It has, as such, a playful and daring 
lightness; yet there is a powerful undercurrent of profound seriousness in 
it, too, when one regards it in its proper context. It is the sixth and final 
part of the Kamenoocmpoecxuti (Stone Island) cycle, in which the reader 
follows the inner sign posts of a solemn Holy Week peregrination. The cy- 
cle begins with a reflection on verbal and aesthetic liberty; then Pushkin 
casts in a limpid Russian the great meditational prayer of Ephrem Syrus; 
then we visit the scene of the damnation of Judas; walk through a Peters- 
burg cemetery; and finally encounter Pushkin’s own monument not built 
with hands (See Puskin 2012: 91-95, with commentary on p. 181 ff. by S.A. 
Fomic¢ev). The light parody, then, crowns a Lenten cycle of reflection. 

So, one might add that not only was Derzhavin incapable of faking the 
Song of Igor’s Campaign (never mind poor Jozef Dobrovsky, that decent 
and devoted Czech scholar who would never have done something so 
dishonest in any case)—perhaps Pushkin was the first fully to grasp it, the 
only one of his generation entirely to understand it. And with his reading 
of it, then—it was published in 1800, a year after his birth—he inherited 
with its flowing imagery of the living heraldic creatures of the ancient and 
mediaeval steppes the strong literary expression of that lightness that 
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runs through Russian art and storytelling, from its most ancient springs. 
But it took Pushkin to return it to belles lettres, to make of the rill a river. 

We can see the direct inspiration of the Igor Tale in Pushkin’s first long 
work, Pycaan u JTiodmuaa, which teems with magical animals (Russell 
2012), where the bard Boyan of the Tale sings, his identity as praise-singer 
with the nightingale, the s/avii, even encoded subtly, pleasantly, and with 
originality and complexity into the text: i slavit sladostnyi pevets/ 
Lyudmilu-prelest’, i Ruslana,/ I Lelem svityi im venets “The sweet singer 
praises/ Lovely Lyudmila and Ruslan/ And their diadem woven by Lel’”, 
with a complex progression from slav- “praise” to slad- “sweet” and a shift 
via the implied base /ad- “love” in the latter to homonymic lyud- (before 
mil- “love”) and then Lel’, Hymen. (Lel’ and the homonymic and coinci- 
dentally also demonic/divine and erotic Lilith will join forces to become 
Nabokov’s Lolita.) We have traversed time, but not space, from the curv- 
ing shore of the Sogdian/Surozh sea in the Igor Tale (Iz fuka morya) to the 
curving shore of Ruslan and Lyudmila (U lukomor’ya). Ruslan is, of course, 
a name derived, in any case, from Saka, that is to say, Scythian, Rostam— 
*rautas-taxma- “strong as a river’. Pushkin continued to read, and to write 
about, the Igor Tale throughout his life, which should have been as light, 
and as life-filled, as the animals that course through the epic. We know 
him as a boy listening rapt to the folk tales of Arina Rodionovna (PI. 19); 
and then, when he was not yet forty, came the lethal duel with d’Anthés 
that brought such far-reaching harm to all the Russian land. It was all too 
short a life, and there was nothing light about its end at all. 

But perhaps something of Pushkin’s lightness of spirit crossed by some 
process of literary metempsychosis into his truest heir, Osip Mandel- 
shtam. For in the latter’s first cycle of poems, Kamen» (Stone), one dis- 
cerns what we might now dare to call the Pushkinian Animal Style. Here 
are a few examples: Bo3dyx nacmypuoiii enancen u 2zyaox;/ Xopowo u ne 
cmpauno 6 secy. “The overcast air is damp and ringing;/ It is nice in the 
forest and not frightening”. C eecénoim potanuem nacymca mabynot! 4 
pumckot pxcasuunHou oKpacunace donuna./ Cyxoe 3020mo KAaccuuecKol 
eecuut/ Yuocum epemenu nposparnaa cmpemuuna. “The herds of horses 
pasture with gay neighs/ And Roman rusty red adorns the dale./ A Classi- 
cal springtime, dry and gold,/ Is carried off in the limpid flood of time’. 
CycanbHbim 3020mo0m zopam| B aecax poocdecmeenckue énxu;/ B Kycmax 
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uepyweunrle gorku/ Taazamu cmpawnoimu 2nndam. “With tinselled gold 
burn/ The Christmas evergreens in the woods;/ And in the shrubbery toy 
wolves/ Stare with terrifying looks”. O, eewan mon neuanr,/ O, muxaa moa 
ceo600a,/ H nexcueoz0 nHeboceoda/ Bcezda cmerwuiica xpycmane! (Man- 
del’Stam 1990). “O my sorrow wise,/ O my freedom still,/ And the lifeless 
dome of heaven’s/ Ever-smiling crystal!” (With respect to the latter stro- 
phe one remembers how Pushkin had written, famously, in his poem Ha 
xoamax Tpysuu [“On the hills of Georgia”] ... nevanb moa ceemaa, “my 
sadness is bright”.) 

And the greatest Animal Style poem of Stone, is one in which the sea 
creature seems to swim in the creative depths to be evoked by Blok in the 
oration cited above (ibid.: 14): 


Hu 0 4em He HyCHO 2o60pumb, “It is not necessary at all to speak 
Huuemy ne cnedyem yuumb, Nor anything at all to teach; 

H neuwanbna mak u xopowa And sad she is, and as comely, 
Temuaa 3eepunaa dyua. The dark soul of the beast. 
Huuemy He xouem uzyuumb, She doesn’t want to learn a thing 
He ymeem eo6ce zoeopumb— And knows nothing of speech— 


Hnavieem denofunom monodvim And, a young dolphin, swims 
IIo cedeim nyuunam mupoeriom. The world’s deep and hoary seas”. 


Another and different kind of heir was the powerful, charismatic Ser- 
gei Esenin, an avid reader of the Igor’ Epic and an elemental force of na- 
ture in his own right, who associated with the “Scythian” poets before the 
Revolution and after it rubbed shoulders with the Imaginist poet Alexan- 
der Kusikov and probably with the latter’s acquaintance, the great Soviet 
Armenian poet Eli8é C‘arenc’ (Yeghishe Charents, as his name is generally 
transliterated), as well. There is a curious mystery to be explored on the 
side here: the author of a standard English biography of Esenin misidenti- 
fies Kusikov, who was Armenian, as a Circassian; and seems to be entirely 
unaware of the presence of C‘arenc‘ in the Moscow of the Imaginists. I 
have in my library a copy of Kusikov’s B nuxyda (Into Nowhere), Moscow, 
1920, signed and dated by Charents: Etigé C‘arenc‘ Moskva] [1]922 tI. (Eti8é 
Carenc‘ Moscow/ [1]922 [year] [January]) (Plates 20, 21). Kusikov liked to 
fuse Muslim-Oriental and Christian-Russian themes and terms in his 
verse: his Mcxandap Hama (i.e. Iskandar-nama, Pers., “Book of Alexander’, 
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1921-22) is a play on his own name and the Persian version of the Hellenis- 
tic Alexander Romance. Charents borrowed from it these lines as the epi- 
graph to his own autobiography in verse, the Charents-name (Moscow, 
Jan. 1922): Mocxea, Mocxea, mvt Mexxoti mue, Mocxea, a Kpemav meou— 
caadocms 4épuott Kaabet “O Moscow, Moscow, thou art Mecca to me, 
Moscow; and thy Kremlin is the sweetness of the black Ka‘aba” (C‘arenc' 
1963: 151-176, 342 fn.). Kusikov (1896-1977) was born to a somewhat indi- 
gent branch of the prominent Armenian merchant clan of the Kusikyans 
at Armavir in the north Caucasus, but insisted to the very end of his life 
(he died in emigration in France) that he was a Circassian whose Muslim 
ancestors had been warlike horsemen. Kusikov seems to have made a 
great effort to conceal his true background, for the poet Ryurik Ivnev (a 
close friend of Esenin) claimed once to have picked up Kusikov’s passport, 
which the latter feverishly snatched away and hid in his pocket, though 
not before Ivnev saw the bearer’s nationality, “Armenian”, inscribed on 
one of its pages (Drozdkov 2005; 174, 202-203). Perhaps the poet concealed 
his ethnic identity out of the sense of shame and self-hatred that often 
afflicts members of weak and persecuted peoples and leads them to claim 
some more manly pedigree. One recalls the analogous case of Lev 
Nussimbaum, the son of a wealthy Jewish family from Baku who con- 
verted to Islam, and wrote a biography of Stalin and a romantic novel, Ali 
and Nino, under the names Essad Bey and Kurban Said. The novel de- 
scribes the love of the dashing young Azeri Muslim Ali for the enchanting 
Georgian maiden Nino; and the action takes place in the war-torn Cauca- 
sus in the years following the Russian Revolution and the end of the First 
World War. Tellingly, the villain of the piece is an Armenian, the older, 
wealthy Nakhararyan in his sinister black limousine (Reiss 2005). Perhaps 
Charents was not just a fellow poet, then, to Kusikov, but also a fellow 
Armenian in whom he could confide, at a time when it was a shame, a 
disadvantage, and sometimes a danger to be identified as an Armenian or 
aJew. 

To return to the Imaginists, they followed Ezra Pound and the Imagists 
in seeing in the verbal picture that the poet shapes, the image of a thing or 
idea, the heart of his art. Esenin divided these images, the essential fea- 
tures of the poem, into sacmaexu, static “rubrics”, and xopabenbunote, “car- 
avel-like”, dynamic ships of images (McVay 1976: 112). Running horses, 
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flying bird, and now sailing ships cresting the waves: in Esenin’s distinc- 
tion is there not the enduring sense of the Animal Style with its playful 
lightness and kinetic energy? In a return to the asserted power of the ver- 
bal image, and in the encounter of Russian and Armenian artists, we have 
not, perhaps, come full circle, but we have certainly come full spiral, into 
a new appreciation of an archaic and powerful mode of artistic creation, 
on the northern tier of Eurasia. The Animal Style is not, then, a primitive 
curiosity of the remote past, but an enduring way of seeing that has 
enriched and shaped human imagination down to our time. And as 
people turn to a renewed appreciation and concern for the natural world 
all life shares, it may yet infuse our arts and minds again with its lightness 
and joy. 


ENVOI 


Thus, in a very few strokes, in a very preliminary way, I have tried here to 
join words to images and to make concrete what is actually a rather elu- 
sive idea. What is lightness? How does motion endure in the stasis of a 
carved object, how can a poem inherit a style and save the sense of words 
that might once have been sung; and how then can all this infuse and 
bring to life, in the work of one man perceiving a crucial feature of a very 
long and versatile tradition, a modern literature? Perhaps such audacity 
were better left to living conversation, over a glass of wine or vodka, with 
les artistes chez eux, as Nina Georgievna used to say after the academic 
heavyweights had left her famous annual Easter party and she and her 
students crowded happily, late at night, into her little study on East 79th 
Street in Manhattan. I met her first when I was seventeen. The first time 
she showed a slide of Persepolis in class at Columbia and my jaw dropped, 
she gave me a conspiratorial smile. Her pioneering study on the Arsacid 
elements in Armenian culture helped determine the course of my future 
studies. It has been a long road: I will soon be sixty, but she has not aged. 
Her mind and her laugh are the same. Nina’s family escaped from revolu- 
tionary Moscow and left France as Hitler threatened: the experience of a 
harsh century tuned her political and personal morality to perfect pitch. 
One day she cautioned me never to give my loyalty to an institution. I 
never have, and never will, but my beloved teacher is my Marseillaise and 
I give my undivided loyalty to her. 
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But now I must start my motorcycle and ride off after that rabbit, and 
who knows what adventures yet await us. 
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2. Scythian, hunt in foliage and animals fighting, Rostovtzeff 1929, Pl. XVI. 
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Tt xe Kal (Mie, cote a Ly Tree, let 


4. Cross at Kells, Ireland, Henry 1964. 
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6. Alt‘amar, Siren-yuskaparik. 
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7. Alt‘amar, North facade, bear eating grapes, lion attacking bull. 
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8. Alt‘amar, South facade, wrestlers. 
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g. Alt‘amar, East fagade, Adam. 


10. Alt‘amar, Dome, animals running and severed heads. 
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12. The Simurgh, Rempel’ 1987. 
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14. Yur’ev-Pol’skii, vulpine creature. 
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16. St. Demetrius, Vladimir, West facade. 
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17. St. Demetrius, Vladimir, West facade. 
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ig. Pushkin and his nanny Arina Rodionovna, painting by V. Kuznetsov, 1949. 
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20. Alexander Kusikov, V Nikuda, library of J. R. Russell. 


21. Signature of Charents in V Nikuda, library of J. R. Russell. 
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8 
ON THE IMAGE OF ZOROASTER 


James R. Russell 


Ithough the records of Iranian and Classical antiquity abound in refer- 

ences to Zarathustra, there is no indigenous or foreign visual image of 
the Prophet labelled with his name, or certain to be an intended depiction of 
him, that is known before the Italian Renaissance. That is not because we lack 
for visual imagery and iconography in the Zoroastrian tradition in antiquity. 
The recent discoveries of Sogdian Zoroastrian religious art, ranging from 
ceramic ossuaries found in Central Asia to monumental nephrite bas-reliefs 
on Chinese-style tomb-couches and ossuaries unearthed at the terminus of 
the Silk Road at the ancient Han capital of Chang’an (modern Xian), have 
enriched the iconographic record considerably, but they have not yielded an 
identifiable image of the Prophet. It was already long known, before these 
momentous discoveries, that Armenia had shrines called bagink'— this 
loaned term was shared with various Iranian lands— containing images 
of the yazatas (in the round, one supposes, rather than in mere relief). 
Anthropomorphic sculptures in the Arsacid era were influenced in style by 
Greco-Roman art, as was, indeed, the Buddharupa in India. The cyclopean 
platforms and statues in the round of king Antiochus of Commagene 
and the Iranian gods at the hierothesion' ‘sacred funerary depository, on 
the summit of Nemrut Dagh from the first century BcE, in south-eastern 
Anatolia, afford a sense of both the artistic style and scale of the Zoroastrian 
monuments that existed in the Arsacid period before the Christianization 
of the Armenians and of neighbouring religiously Iranized peoples such as 
the Cappadocians. There are also bas-reliefs, at Nemrut Dagh and at nearby 
Arsameia on the Nymphaios, where the king or a royal ancestor (Antiochus 
claimed descent from both the Achaemenids and the Macedonians) is shown 
shaking hands with a god, for instance, Mithra, or receiving from him a large 
ring, sometimes adorned with trailing ribbons. The statues in the round, on 
their great pedestal or throne, that face the ceremonial space with its fire 
altar at the far end on the levelled summit of Nemrut Dagh are gigantic; the 
reliefs that flank the processional ways of the sanctified space are on a much 
more human scale. It will be seen presently that Zoroastrians have used the 
standard image of Mithra to represent the Prophet Zarathustra (Figs 6, 7, 8 
and 9). 
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Figure 6 The East terrace of Figure 7 Nemrut Dagh, 
Nemrut Dagh, Commagene Commagene: Syndexios of Mithras 
and Antiochus. J. R. Russell provides scale 


Figure 8 Nemrut Dagh, Figure9 Mithra, Arsameia on 
Commagene: Syndexios of Mithras the Nymphaios, Commagene 
and Antiochus, without author 
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The ring or diadem that the god holds out to kings on the Commagenian 
and Iranian reliefs is thought to be the sun-like divine glory, Av. xvaranah 
(Phl. xwarr, Arm. I-w park’, etc.)— a mark of heavenly sanction and favour 
that is bestowed on just and rightful rulers and taken away from wicked ones. 
Sometimes it is envisioned, both in a Pahlavi text and on a Greco-Bactrian 
coin, as a bird or ram. The symbol of a winged disk surmounted by a man 
(actually, a man rising from a ring that girdles him) was borrowed by the 
Achaemenians from Urartu and Assyria and ultimately was a symbol of the 
Egyptian Sun-god. It ceased to be employed in pre-Islamic Iranian art after 
Alexander, but it is noteworthy that it has come back as a popular national 
symbol in modern Iran and as a religious emblem of Zoroastrians everywhere. 
Individual components of this symbol, such as a disembodied pair of wings, or 
the ring, remained in use and there can be little doubt they signified holiness 
and dominion, for why else would art of an official and propagandistic purpose 
employ them? In the absence of a written contemporary explanation, however, 
their exact meaning remains disputable. They are visible symbols but they 
embody abstractions, qualities not naturally found on earth in physical form. 
For Zoroastrians they are representations of realities believed to belong to the 
meénog, ‘spiritual’ world, in the forms of gétig, ‘worldly’ objects that have some 
analogous function here. The ring might then, perhaps simultaneously, have 
been intended to be symbolic of an object on a mundane and visible level as 
well, the diadem (Middle Persian didém or pusag, Sogdian 'fs’k /pronounced 
afsé/, Armenian loan-word psak). This was very much part of royal adornment 
in the material world; so in art it need not be just a symbolic representation, 
but a depiction also from life. The diadem was tied around the crown at the 
time of coronation: I shall adduce medieval Armenian evidence presently that 
suggests that this was how the object seems to have been understood more 
than a millennium later, in the context of a fairly similar religion, within the 
orbit of the Iranian world and by artists strikingly close in other ways to the 
ancient Iranian sculptors. At the ceremony of investiture the king was not fully 
enthroned until this tying on of the diadem was completed. n the Arsacid 
era, where key positions were parcelled out to the noble clans, a noble house 
held in hereditary perpetuity the office of coronant. In Parthian Iran proper 
the Strén clan, masters of the Saka province Sagastan (modern Seistan), were 
‘crown-bestowers’ (Persian tajbaxs). This is one of a number of epithets of 
Rostam, himself a sagzi, Saka, in the Shahnameh of Ferdowsi. The Armenian 
historian Movsés Xorenac‘i, who lived centuries before the Persian epic poet, 
knew him and his steed by older forms of their names; and by the older form, 
sagtik, of his ethnic designation. But a form for his title is unfortunately not 
attested. In Armenia only a Bagratuni naxarar’ might be tagadir ‘coronant. On 
the reliefs, the divinity hands the ring to the king, and does not slip it over his 
crowned head. So if it is an investiture scene, it is a symbolic one, and one in 
which Ahura Mazda, ‘a spirit even among spirits’ as Zoroastrian texts stress, 
is visible. So the scene is a metaphor, or an event in the méndg world parallel 
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to our own in life, as heaven celebrates the coronation as it proceeds on earth, 
much as the great fravasi spirits do battle over earthly armies, or following it, 
in death. Staying in Commagene for a moment, it is noteworthy that Mithra 
appears there, several times, with the same tell-tale radiate nimbus behind his 
head, just as he does over a century before and at the other end of the Iranian 
world, in Bactria, and just as he will do on a Sasanian relief at Taq-e Bostan 
near Kermanshah, in western Iran. It is a mark that makes it certain that an 
image represents this divinity embodying many aspects, the light of the Sun 
being among them. This does not mean that Zoroastrian iconography was 
thoroughly systematic and stable over time and space; but some of it clearly 
was. This is important to remember for what will come later. 

Another relevant consideration has to do with the overt setting of all the 
scenes I have mentioned, except perhaps for the Sasanian one: they are funerary. 
The king meets and greets the divinities, and is seated with them, in the next 
world. That is reasonable: all Zoroastrians are to encounter a triumvirate of 
judges of their earthly deeds, Mithra, Rasnu and Srao%a at the time of judgment 
three days after earthly death; and the blessed then sup with them, too - the 
Haéoxt nask, which is the Avestan foundation of the famous book of the 
righteous Viraz, describes the scene. Sasanian coins name the monarch as one 
ke ¢ihr az yazdan, ‘whose seed is from the gods’; and Ammianus Marcellinus 
has the long-lived, mighty Sapor (Shapur II) introduce himself vaingloriously 
as ‘Partner of the Stars, Brother of the Sun and Moor (particeps siderum, frater 
solis ac Iunae). So perhaps the kings might have been thought to see the gods, 
to whose number they belonged, not only after death but while they were still 
alive. In Rome a similar belief is manipulated as a device employed ironically to 
ridicule a particularly hubristic emperor: at the full moon, in accordance with 
his claim to be on equal footing with the gods, Caligula used to invite Luna to 
his bed. ‘Did you not see her?’ he demanded once of Aulus Vitellius (himself 
later to become emperor). “No, replied the latter tactfully, ‘only you gods can 
see one another’. 

The Sasanian relief at Taq-e Bostan near Kermanshah with its portrayal 
of Mithra, to be considered presently, is always called an investiture, like a 
similar, earlier one of Ardagir I at Naq’-e Rostam. Ten out of the 28 known 
Sasanian rock reliefs are, or are presumed to be, investiture scenes. The ancient 
Iranians and Armenians were sticklers for form - there was a darandarzbed, 
Arm. handerjapet - and as his title suggests, he was in charge of matters of 
protocol at court that included vestments. So, as I suggested above, the scene 
of a god handing the ring of glory or diadem of legitimacy (or whatever it 
was) to the king might have been a symbolic representation, or even a parallel 
ceremony in the ménég or spiritual world, of what was going on down in the 
gétig, or material one, at coronation time. As was just mentioned, in Armenia 
the only way an Arsacid became king was for the tagadir, ‘coronant’ - this 
was a hereditary office of the Bagratuni clan and nobody else could do it - to 
tie the diadem around the crown. Sasanian ceremony may have differed, even 
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considerably; but to be certain we deal in fact with the royal investiture it might 
be helpful to see features of the ceremony like a throne, a coronant, and so on. 
But we do not: the newly minted monarch meets the god Ahura Mazda, and 
both are on foot or horseback. Ardasir’s steed tramples the fallen Ardavan; 
Ohrmazd’s, a humanoid with gorgon locks generally taken to be Ahreman, 
who the Bundahisn tells us is in abasement in hell (which must be very far 
down) (Fig. 10). And if the god and king are in a room at the top, why are they 
mounted? One supposes a king could ride his horse anywhere he pleased (and 
one remembers, again, Caligula’s mount, who became a Senator). In Armenian 
epic the magic horse of the heroes stands in a smallish cave at Van for eternity 
with Little Mithra on his back; and water trickling down the rock is believed 
to be the animal's urine. But would the Sasanians risk having the king’s horse 
relieve itself in the grand, carpeted throne room? The visual shorthand of 
an enemy trodden upon, with its roots in Assyrian art, became standard for 
Sasanian triumphal propaganda. Armenian preserves an ekphrastic epithet, 
a word crystallized in amber from Parthian days, as it were, for the particular 
humiliation to which these defeated foes are subjected: smbakakox, ‘trampled 
underfoot by hooves. Could this not have been intended as a scene of the just 
king’s welcome into the next world, rather than as a rite of investiture? (One is 
reminded that to this day, funerary monuments and dirges depict and describe 
Kurdish heroes riding their horses into the Otherworld.) That is another point 
to keep in mind, as we explore the subsequent artistic record. 

So far, then, we have portrayals in Iranian art of both men and gods, and 
at least one of the latter, Mithra, looks much the same wherever we find him, 
suggesting that the viewer was expected to recognize him without the help of 


1 : nm eet 4 fa 
Figure 10 Naqs-e Rostam, Sasanian relief of Ohrmazd and Ardasir I 
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an inscribed caption (such as the multi-lingual one identifying Ohrmazd at 
Nagq§-e Rostam, for instance). The iconoclast Sasanians seem to have removed 
from the bagin-temples and destroyed statues in the round of yazatas, replacing 
these with fire altars, in the course of their reforms after coming to power. They 
felt no hesitation in portraying divine and supernatural beings - Ohrmazd, the 
goddess Anahita, the daéna (the embodiment of one’s spiritual virtue, whom 
one meets on the bridge into heaven after death or in a vision of the afterlife) 
- on bas-reliefs, since nobody worshipped the latter. But nobody labelled as 
Zoroaster is identifiably portrayed anywhere; and indeed no Achaemenian, 
Parthian Arsacid, or Sasanian official inscription mentions the Prophet by 
name. That is not because they were not Zoroastrians (they said they were) or 
because they had any compunction about mentioning the Prophet (the legends 
about whom multiplied in the period). The most we can surmise from silence 
is that the context simply did not call for his mention. Though the reciter of the 
Zoroastrian credo, the Fravardné, identifies himself in Avestan as zaraOustris, 
and the Prophet’s name is attested in pre-Islamic Iran in widely varying local 
forms - Sogdian zrus¢, for instance - that may attest to local zands as well, 
the name given to the Good Religion in inscriptions is ‘Mazda-worship’ (dén 
i mazdésn). Fifth-century Armenian sources likewise call it deni mazdezn, 
using an older, Arsacid pronunciation of the designation. This is not surprising 
or disturbing: Christ in both name and image pervades Christendom - and 
the religion founded by his followers came to bear his name within two short 
decades after his death. But that is because he is God and his life is divine 
epiphany. (And for all that, Christians in the Iranian world were called just 
as often Nazarenes, since Christ’s family hailed from Nazareth in Galilee, or 
tarsagan ‘(God)-fearers.) The founders of the Abrahamic faiths were all men, 
not divinities, and canonical images of them are not de rigueur. Muslims do 
not call themselves Mohammedans; some Jews toyed once with being euphe- 
mistically Mosaic (musavi in the Near East) since the various forms of yahudi 
were used derisively by anti-Semites. It did not stick; though the polite kalimi 
survives in Persian. Zarathustra brought the Good Religion: he was patgambar 
‘messenger, waxswar ‘bearer of the sacred word, and even ‘enlightener’ (finite 
verb rosnénid), the latter title appropriated by the cult of the patron saint of 
Armenia, Gregory Jusawori¢“the Illuminator. But he was not a divine being 
or an immortal like Christ; nor was he even a political and military leader like 
Moses or Mohammed. He was a priest, a visionary, and the perfect man. 

Still, there is one ancient portrait painting, more precisely, one of a pair, 
which, in the opinion of some scholars, was intended to depict Zoroaster, 
although there is no inscription identifying the figure and the suggestion 
remains purely a hypothesis that, indeed, several generations have deprecated. 
But it is a suggestion, it may be argued, that is not altogether unfounded or 
audacious. Indeed it is less so than much of the speculation that passes for 
scholarship in the Iranian field. The fresco was found in the Mithraeum of 
Dura-Europos (it was fortunately removed from Syria and is safe in the art 
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Figure 11 Twin portraits, Dura Mithraeum, colour restoration 


museum of Yale University) and dates to the early third century Ap - that is, to 
a time shortly before the destruction of the city by the forces of Shapur I (Figs 
11 and 12) Dura (this is its old Aramaic name, just meaning a fort; Europos was 
a Macedonian add-on) was a walled fortress-city on the Euphrates frontier of 
the Roman Empire with the Parthians and, later, the Sasanians. The population 
was heterogeneous: Jews, Christians, Greco-Roman pagans, worshippers of 
sundry local Syrian gods, polyglot speakers of Parthian, Persian, Aramaic, 
Arabic, Greek and Latin. The Mithraeum was dedicated, obviously, to an 
Iranian deity, in a region steeped in Iranian Zoroastrian culture and tradition 
on two sides, not-yet-Christian Arsacid Armenia to the north (where Mithra 
was so important that he survives as the apocalyptic folk hero Mher, mentioned 
above)? and Parthian Iran to the east; so it makes sense that there is a much 
stronger religiously Iranian flavour to the art there than one finds in Mithraic 
temples in Rome, or in the City of London or in the recesses of Hadrian’s Wall 
for that matter. For instance, there is a fresco decoration on the arch over the 
portraits and cult niche, and contemporary with the portraits, of alternating 
fire altars and cypresses that we do not find anywhere else in Mithraic art 
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Figure 12 One of the latter without restoration 
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(Fig. 13). The permanently blazing fire particularly sacred to the Parthians 
and to their Arsacid kings (hence its designation in Greek as Asaak, that is, 
*Arsak, by Isidore of Charax in his Stathmoi Parthikoi, ‘Parthian Stages’), that 
of Burzén Mihr ‘Mithra the Lofty; was enthroned in Khorasan, near the famous 
cypress of Kismar that was believed to have been planted by Zoroaster himself. 
(It was cut down on the orders of the Arab caliph Mutawwakil in ap 861: but 
by the time the trunk of the poor murdered tree was conveyed to Baghdad, the 
Muslim tyrant was dead.) So the repetition of the two juxtaposed images in the 
shrine of a god adopted from the Iranians, across the river from Parthia, seems 
more than a fortuitous pairing of generic ‘Oriental’ images of the time. Dura’s 
Mithraeum went through stages of repair and enlargement as with Mithraea 
elsewhere, except that, unlike the builders working on the Londinium temple 
at the Walbrook near the present-day Bank of England, the Mithraists of Dura 
did not have to deal with rising damp. The edifice began as the modest wing 
of a house, was enlarged, and finally took the form of a basilica rather than the 
standard spelaeum (‘cave cf. our Armenian Mher on horseback again). The 
founder was a local Syrian legionary, that is, a soldier of Rome: “Ethpeni the 
strategos, son of Zabde‘a the chief of the archers of Dura. But it is quite certain 
the rich frescoes were not painted by soldiers but by professional artists. The 
style of the Mithraeum is the same as that of the Synagogue of the town; for all 
we know, the same contractors were hired to decorate the sanctuaries. 

Large portraits of two men in white sacerdotal garb flank the cult niche with 
its carven tauroctony scene and dedications. They stare straight ahead, hold 
slender ebony staffs, and are seated on fine carven armchairs. Franz Cumont, 


Figure 13 Fire altars and cypresses, Dura Mithraeum 
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the pioneer of Mithraic studies, wrote confidently in the excavation report 
co-authored with Mikhail Rostovtzeff, pioneer of the study of Parthian art, 


There is no doubt [...] that the persons represented in the paintings of Dura must be 
regarded as the magi, or prophets, those who were the authors or the interpreters of the 
several books (logoi hieroi) of Mithraism. Since Zoroaster was regarded as the originator 
of the Mithraic mysteries and Osthanes was his most famous pupil, we may speculate that 
the two magi of Dura are to be identified with those two great Iranian prophets.* 


Recent scholarship has tended to dismiss this hypothesis and more cautiously 
to propose that the portraits are not of Zoroaster and another Iranian magus at 
all, but of prominent donors to the temple in the garb of the local Palmyrene 
pagan clergy,’ so we may be looking at Ethpeni, the fairly remote founder, 
dressed up for lodge night, or one of his wealthy successors, but not Zoroaster. 
One might counter that Palmyrene, Hatrene and Edessene pagan priests all 
looked a lot like Parthian ones, since Iran set the fashion for sacerdotal garb 
in Syria. (It has been argued that even the mikhnasayim ‘trousers’ worn by the 
kohanim of the Temple of Jerusalem were an innovation from Persia.) One 
might object also that a relief in the temple depicts donors quite differently 
accoutred, looking like the Roman soldiers they were, and names them as 
Zenobios, Iariboles and Barnaadath - Syrians all. And if the men in the two 
frescoes were brethren, so to speak, of the Mithraic lodge, then why not name 
them in captions, with the usual epithets nama, renatus, and so on? It has 
been said of modern American Jews that we have an edifice complex (sic!), 
which involves not just building more synagogues than necessary but affixing 
a plaque naming a donor to every pew, water fountain and doorknob in them. 
The Mithraists seem to have suffered from an earlier form of the same malady, 
though one grants the average Mithraic congregation was quite small and its 
members were more likely to know the others mentioned in inscriptions. But 
the portraits gaze fixed at us in their frontal Parthian way, noble, uncaptioned. 

Between the third century and the end of the First World War, when Dura 
was rediscovered, the Armenians were baptized, invented an alphabet that 
exists unchanged to this day, and created a unique Christian civilization. In 
1915 Turkey, which occupies nine tenths of historical Armenia, tried to put 
an end to that by systematically exterminating its Armenian population in 
the first genocide carried out by a modern state on its own citizens. The word 
‘genocide’ was coined years later to describe that event, which at the time the 
Turks called simply jihad. Turkey’s ally, Germany, both helped and learned, and 
was to put its experience to use scarcely a generation later, in the Holocaust. 
The terminus of the Armenian death marches, where the survivors were left to 
starve in the desert void, or were burnt in caves, was Deir ez-Zor. Officers of 
the liberating French Army in Syria discovered Dura just nearby, on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and France sponsored the subsequent digs. So a photograph 
of 1932 (Fig. 14) shows two latter-day sages, Franz Cumont and Mikhail 
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Figure 14 Cumont and Rostovtzeff at the Dura Mithraeum 


Ivanovich, at the site in the hieratic garb of the European savant, in front of the 
newly excavated frescoes and cult niche. (The Dura Synagogue frescoes went 
to the National Museum at Damascus, then safe under French control; the deal 
was that Rostovtzeff got the Mithraeum for Yale.) One might compare either 
of the Dura figures to a portrait, probably taken from life or very nearly so, 
in the scene of the Adoration of the Magi in the Armenian manuscript called 
the Echmiadzin Gospel (Erevan Matenadaran 2374) (Fig. 15). The miniature 
was done most likely in the Sasanian period, and was later bound into the 
manuscript. The latter is dated to ap 989, when Zoroastrians were still very 
visible in Iran and surrounding lands in any case and an Armenian viewer 
would still have no trouble identifying their Magi. The magus of the Armenian 
manuscript has richly coloured clothes; but he is a traveller, a wealthy and 
powerful guest showering riches on the Son of God. The similarly attired priest 
from Dura is in white — but he, like an officiating mobed or dastur in gleaming 
white vestments in an agiari, is in a temple after all, not on a diplomatic mission. 

Let us suppose the two figures were intended to be magi. What are their 
ebony canes for? ‘Median diviners also divine with rods, declare the Scholia 
in Nicandri Theriaca (613, with reference to Dino); and Albert de Jong, 
commenting on the Classical sources, notes that these staffs might have been 
confused at time with the long, thin bundle of the barsom - the ritual fasces 
held by a magus on a gold plaque from the Oxus treasure, and wielded by 
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Figure 15 Adoration of the Magi, Echmiadzin Gospel 


Ohrmazd and Mithra on the Sasanian rock reliefs. The Dura figures grasp 
tightly furled scrolls, too, in their left hands. Mani, a contemporary of the 
paintings and nominally a Parthian, who modestly advertised himself as the 
seal of the prophecies of Christ, the Buddha and Zoroaster, in manu validis- 
simum baculum tenebat ex ligno ebenino, Babyloni vero librum portabat sub ala 
sinistra, according to the Acta Archelai — that is, ‘he held a stout ebony staff in 
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his right hand and had a Babylonian book tucked under his left arm: His book 
might have been a fashionably novel codex, but the iconographic shorthand 
for ‘book was still a scroll (we still use the Latin word volumen, too). In the 
Classical world Zoroaster, thanks to the resemblance of part of his name to 
Greek astér, ‘star, was regarded in the main as the inventor of astrology and the 
author of many books, voluminous ones, on the subject. This accorded with 
the general association of the Magi with divinatory and other occult sciences. 
They gave their name to our word ‘magic’ after all. But Zoroaster had another, 
more venerable image, and one that would have justified depicting him with 
a scroll. The Zathraustes, that is, Zoroaster, of Diodorus Siculus (1.94.2) was 
pre-eminently a nomothetés, a lawgiver. He had received the laws from the 
agathos daimon ‘good spirit’ (or epitykhes noéma, ‘fortunate mind’ of the 
Greater Alcibiades 1.122A), that is, the Amasa Spanta (Holy Immortal) Vohu 
Manah of the Zoroastrian pantheon. So it is proper that the putative magus at 
Dura hold a volumen as well as a staff - a book as well as a magician’s wand. 

As for the other figure, whom Cumont took to be Ostanes, Diogenes 
Laertius, discussing the Lydian History of Xanthus, states that “.. six thousand 
years passed from the time of Zoroaster up to the crossing of Xerxes, and that 
after him there had been many Magi in succession, Ostanes, Astrampsychus, 
Gobryas and Pazatas, until the conquest of the Persians by Alexander.® (One 
should keep in mind that Lydia, in central Anatolia, had been a satrapal centre 
of the Achaemenid administration, with a large Zoroastrian population that 
remained long after the fall of the dynasty.) Ostanes is elsewhere hailed as 
the greatest of the magi and discoverer of the proper invocations of the seven 
planetary divinities. He wrote mainly on magic and alchemy; Zoroaster, on 
astrology. Lactantius Placidus, a scholiast on the poet Statius, writes, ‘Ostanes 
reports that among the Persians the sun is called by the proper name Mithra, 
which is true, if not particularly esoteric, information; and various books are 
attributed to him, of which only one is named, by the pagan Phoenician scholar 
Philo of Byblos: the Octateuch, which deals with the qualities of the supreme 
deity.’ As for the name, Ferdinand Justi advances no etymology (s.v. Austanes) 
but cites an Armenian Ostan: this would be the form closest to a hypothetical 
Iranian one. This is a weak link, though: the latter word, certainly an Iranian 
loan, means ‘royal palace’ and exists in Classical and later Armenian usage 
and toponymy, but is found as a proper name only once, in a colophon of the 
fifteenth century.® There are no Iranian references to a person named *Ostan; so 
even if Zoroaster is depicted at Dura, and there is no real reason why he should 
not have been, Ostanes is a figure who on present evidence existed in Classical 
sources, might or might not have belonged to Mithraic tradition (for which we 
have no books, only some inscriptions, Latin hexameters, and maybe one page 
of the ritual for the religion’s fourth degree of initiation, that of Leo), and is 
unknown to Zoroastrian tradition. 

Why should Zoroaster be depicted together with anybody else in the first 
place? He had a royal patron, Vistaspa, to whom he speaks directly in the 
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Gathas; and the latter’s sagely adviser at court, Jamaspa, is a hero of the faith. 
Some Parsi devotional pictures show the Prophet and another person, generally 
identified as the Kayanian hero Lohrasp, with a blazing fire on its altar between 
them. This scene may have been inspired by the obverse of Sasanian coins, 
though, where armed warriors flank a sacred fire, and was then reinterpreted in 
a ritual sense, in which case the Prophet would perhaps be the officiating priest 
of the Yasna ceremony, the zét (who holds the barsom); and his counterpart, 
the raspi. The Avestan Ahuna Vairya prayer, which, as we shall see presently, 
Zarathustra wielded with such great power, itself probably refers to his own 
pastoral and soteriological role and mission. It extols righteous holders of 
spiritual and temporal authority, the ahu and ratu; so a dual portrait, with 
is aesthetic symmetry, might also suggest this complementary balance of 
functions. 

The paintings at the temple to Mithra at Dura, then, may or may not 
include a portrayal of the Iranian prophet as the devotees of the most icono- 
graphically stable and familiar of the yazatas, Mithra(s), imagined him. 
Their contemporaries in the Greco-Roman world thought of Zoroaster as an 
astrologer, but also as a great lawgiver. What about the people dwelling on the 
far side of the Euphrates frontier, in the lands where his faith was known and 
practised? Two centuries after the destruction of Dura-Europos, and about 
125 years or so after the baptism of the Armenian Arsacids, the historian 
and clergyman Elisé (Elisaeus) vardapet mentions mecn Zradestn, ‘the great 
Zradest’ and the awréns zradastakan, “Zoroastrian laws’ (again the nomothetés, 
‘lawgiver, with a book!), in his chronicle of the Armeno-Sasanian war of AD 
449-51. This was the conflict, culminating in the Battle of Avarayr, in which 
forces under the commander-in-chief St Vardan Mamikonean resisted the 
attempt of the Sasanian Yazdagerd II and his prime minister Mihrnarseh to 
re-impose Zoroastrianism upon the recently Christianized Armenian nation. 
Though Prof. Robert W. Thomson wrote that Elisé most likely lived a century 
later, Prof. Nina Garsoian has argued convincingly on the basis of Sasanian 
epigraphic evidence that the Armenian historian was an eyewitness to these 
events. And although there is much rhetorical elaboration in the manner of the 
age, the text of his History is rich in contemporary information about Persian 
Zoroastrian beliefs and practices; and the letters and rescripts are paraphrases 
true to the style of the originals, maybe even translations of documents. And 
the vocabulary of the official formulae, the words that describe the Persian 
religion, most often do not even require translation, since Armenian was and 
is steeped in Middle Iranian loans, not least in the area of religion. Several MSS 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries offer fascinating marginal glosses of 
the name of the Iranian prophet, given also in the form Zradesn, as karewor uxt 
‘mighty (or, significant) covenant’ or bun bank“fundamental words: It is impos- 
sible to tell how old these two explanations are, but three of the four terms used 
in them are, not unexpectedly, Iranian loans themselves, and uxt, ‘covenant, 
literally ‘something spoker’ probably either interprets the element desn as dasn, 
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an Iranian loan-word meaning ‘covenant, or else echoes the Middle Iranian 
form Zarduxst, whose intrusive x would suggest to a speaker of Parthian or 
Middle Persian such an interpretation. (The dasn word is still a household 
one in Armenian Dasnak, the colloquial designation for a member of one 
of the nation’s most notorious political party, the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, Hay helapoxakan dasnakc‘ut‘iwn.) The first element of the name 
of Zoroaster, Zra-, might have been understood as deriving from zawr, ‘power’ 
(also an Iranian loan in Armenian). It is a theologically good, if philologically 
inaccurate, understanding of the Prophet’s name, which contains in fact ustra-, 
‘camel, just as the names of most of his family and contemporaries have to do 
with the domestic animals so valued by the pastoral, nomadic society of the 
most ancient Iranians.’ 

But the understanding of Zradest, Zradesn, or ZarduxSt as ‘mighty covenant’ 
is consonant with native beliefs about the Prophet in a way animal names no 
longer were for an urbane, sophisticated Iranian world far removed from the 
life of the Prophet’s semi-nomadic, stone age people. For the structure and 
content of Zarathustra’s revelation was and is pre-eminently connected by 
classical Iranian tradition, not only to dime-store miracles such as healing 
the sick or raising the dead (the fourth-century Armenian P‘awstos Buzand 
mentions an itinerant Christian holy man who raised the dead ‘and did still 
more wonderful things’ though we are not told what those tantalizing feats 
of thaumaturgy were), but to the radically new dualist doctrine he preached 
in his hymns, to the words themselves of those hymns, to their mental and 
physical power, and to their ethical and moral message. He was a priest and 
ma8ran, one who wove together and recited audible ritual formulas of power 
and truth, mantras - the Avesta is one entire holy mantra, one ma®ra spanta. 
The mountain where the Prophet’s colloquies with Ahura Mazda took place 
is called after them the spanto frasnd, ‘sacred questionings. The Zoroastrian 
credo in Yasna 12 to which one referred above draws its authority from the 
doctrines and revelations given ‘in all the questionings, all the meetings at 
which Zarathustra and Ahura Mazda conferred together’ (vispaésu frasnaésu, 
vispaésu hanjamanaésu, yais dparasaétam Mazddsca Zara@ustrasca). The great 
Iranists of the twentieth century took up anew the study of Zarathustra’s 
hymns, in the decades after Henning had decried the disintegration of Avestic 
studies; and in the main their work has shown, through judicious use of the 
comparative method and relation of the Gathds to Vedic, Hellenic and Celtic 
poetry, how these foundational texts of Zoroastrianism can be understood as 
very sophisticated religious poems. Prof. Martin Schwartz in particular has 
demonstrated in his groundbreaking studies how the Gathds themselves are 
intricately composed words, vast symmetrical structures and encodings; and 
often, one might add, they are themselves about the spiritual, mental and 
physical power of words, poetry upon poetry. Schwartz's insights in many 
respects are founded in those of Saussure’s studies of what the great French 
Swiss linguist called the hypograms of Latin poetry. These patterns are not 
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products of the fertile imagination of modern savants, but are the bones and 
sinews of ancient poetics.'° In Yasna 28.5 the Prophet declares he will by great 
pronouncement ward off harmful creatures. In Yasna 31.1 he pronounces 
‘speech never heard [hitherto]’ Prof. P. O. Skjrvg in his series of studies of the 
epic substructure of the Avesta (and of the transmission of this epic and mytho- 
logical material into the subsequent Manichaean literature in various Middle 
Iranian languages) has justifiably compared to Homeric feats of brute strength 
the episode in the Vidévdat in which the Prophet casts two stones, each the size 
of the house, at the Destructive Spirit; and the structure, themes, and language 
of oral heroic epic indeed suffuse the Avestan corpus. The great Russian Iranist 
and scholar of the Gdthds Prof. Ivan Mikhailovich Steblin-Kamensky notes 
rightly, though, that the use of this image may be a metaphor: in Yast 17.20, 
the Destructive Spirit complains that the Prophet is assaulting him with the 
Ahuna Vairya prayer, ‘fighting as though with a stone the size of a house’"! The 
great spiritual war of Zoroastrian dualism is of course between cosmos and 
chaos, as in Greek conceptions of physics and cosmology; but Asa and Druj 
have a moral dimension and semantic distinction beyond this. They are Truth/ 
Righteousness (‘Order’, favoured by some recent students of the religion, seems 
a peculiarly vapid misunderstanding of the great moral force that Asa vahista, 
Asa sraésta, ‘O best Truth, O most beautiful Truth! represents) and the Lie. It 
is by spirit and word, not by mere brute strength, that the Prophet fought evil; 
and his words were and are deeds." If, then, an ancient Mithraic artist were to 
attempt to portray Zoroaster, he might well dress him in Persian priestly garb 
and place a staff in one hand and the scroll of the lawgiver, the prophet, the 
sage, in the other, as at Dura. He is the bringer of the powerful covenant. 

We find a parallel to that Armenian gloss at the other end of the Zoroastrian 
world, in India - suggesting, perhaps, a common exegetical strand, or zand, in 
both regions. In her discussion of the depiction of Mithra on the bas-relief of 
Taq-e Bostan, to which we will turn presently in greater detail, Martha Carter 
suggests that the great yazata is shown standing on a lotus flower because 
the symbol was used to signify a contemporary political connection of the 
Sasanians with the Kushans.!* Perhaps so, for in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Bundahisn it is rather the goddess of the waters Aban who is associated with 
the lotus (Phl. nilopal), while Mihr presides over all wiskofagan - ‘blossoms’ - 
generally. So the lotus is not his particular flower. The lotus is fairly common in 
Ancient Iranian art, and Achaemenid kings are depicted holding the flower in 
their left hands, perhaps to enjoy its fragrance. But the lotus was in the Indian 
Subcontinent and in regions influenced by its Buddhist iconography especially 
so potent and universally recognized a marker of sanctity that Christians in 
western China were to make of it the base of the Cross in images on bas-reliefs. 
The Armenians co-opted the Sasanian symbol of twin wings, to support the 
Holy Sign on their own early Christian monuments: a parallel co-optation of an 
earlier religious framing device to new purposes. So it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that a lotus on a Sasanian relief might have had political overtones. 
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Carter discusses briefly, in conjunction with her theory, the famous 
magavans — Zoroastrians of the region of Sind. According to the Bhavisya 
Purana (139.44) the magas were descended from a sage of the Mihira clan in 
Sakadvipa, literally the Island of the Sakas/Scythians - that is, from an Iranian 
noble family such as the Mihranids, from Sagastan/Sistan. The daughter 
of the sage, the legend continues, married the Sun god (this would be the 
Indian Surya). Their son, founder of the Maga sect, was named Jarasabda, 
that is, Zarathustra. The association with the sun and light would accord with 
the Zoroastrian tradition, found in the seventh book of the Dénkard and 
elsewhere, that the home of the parents of the Prophet blazed with light before 
his birth. Classical and Iranian traditions affirm that he laughed at birth, and 
the Zardust-name brings together the two details: be-khandid chun shod ze 
madar joda;/ darrakhshan shod az khande-ye u sara, “He laughed as he left his 
mother’s womb/ And from his laughter shone the room’ As to the Prophet's 
name in this Puranic tradition, Jarasabda, it seems an arbitrary, deliberate 
kind of form. One can render Zarathustra in various ways in Indic languages, 
Parsi Gujarati Jarthost for example; so perhaps making Indic sabda, ‘word; the 
second part of the Prophet’s name was translation from an Iranian form where 
the same was perceived, whether it contained something like uxt ‘speech or 
dasn ‘covenant. That is what apparently produced the Armenian gloss. Given 
the importance of the identification of Zarathustra as a lawgiver, the parallel 
may not have been fortuitous, but reflected instead a widespread exegetical 
tradition. The manuscripts containing the Armenian gloss are very late, copied 
a full millennium after Elisé wrote his history of Vardan, but so indeed is the 
entire Zoroastrian manuscript tradition itself, and so is that of India. The 
conservatism of Armenian tradition and its long and intimate acquaintance 
with Iran and Zoroastrianism speak in favour of an authentically old exegetical 
line, yet coincidence and late invention are also possible. 

So we may have a tradition in which Zoroaster was regarded mainly as the 
bringer of a powerful covenant, as a lawgiver. A furled scroll could have signified 
such a role to Zoroastrians of the late Parthian Arsacid period, to which the 
Zoroastrian Pahlavi books assign the first attempts to codify the Avestan 
corpus in writing. One sacerdotal figure in the Mithraeum of Dura-Europos, 
then, could be Zarathustra; the other, either the Ostanes of Classical legend or 
perhaps even the sage Jamaspa of native Iranian tradition. One does not insist 
that Cumont and Rostovtzeff were right in their identification; but they were 
not necessarily wrong. Palmyrene priests? Donors? The things that you’re liable 
to read in the Bible (or Near East art historical writing), it ain't necessarily so ... 

Let us now consider the relief of Mithra at Taq-e Bostan, from the late 
fourth century (Fig. 16). It belongs to a complex of reliefs on the cliff face and 
in rock-cut vaults near a spring empting into a pool, in the Zagros highlands 
near Kermanshah, on the old Baghdad-Khorasan road. It would have been, 
thus, a pleasant rest stop and place of pilgrimage and veneration for travellers 
in antiquity. There is no problem of identification of Mithra himself, even 
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Figure 16 Mithra, Shapur II (?), and Ohrmazd, Taq-e Bostan 
though the scene as a whole lends itself to various interpretations. The basic 
iconography of the god, as we have already noted, is widespread and stable 
as that of no other in the pantheon; and he appears in Sasanian Iran too, on 
a coin of Hormizd I in the late third century, that is, about a hundred years 
before this rock relief. The yazata appears behind a king who is receiving the 
beribboned ring from Ahura Mazda, and extends the barsom. Mithra stands on 
a lotus; the king and the supreme God, on the extended, prostrate corpse of a 
bearded Roman emperor. The latter can be none other than the fourth-century 
Julian the Apostate, whom Shapur II defeated; but there has been much debate 
about the identity of the king treading upon him. Some scholars identify 
him as Ardasir II, who reigned for four years after Shapur and could scarcely 
have killed poor Julian a second time, so if it is indeed he, then the victory 
over the powerful enemy is meant somehow to accrue to his benefit, as a good 
deed of his predecessor - probably also a close relative - whose merit he is 
meant to inherit. Carter would have the lotus signify the success of Sasanian 
policy in eastern regions. Poor dead, defeated Julian had gone on campaign 
proclaiming the protection of Sol-Mithras, so some interpreters of the scene 
have suggested that showing Mithra himself blessing the Sasanian who crushed 
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Figure 17 Modern Parsi depiction of Zarathustra 
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the audacious Roman aggressor was a propagandistic retort; and indeed this 
is the only ancient Iranian use of Mithra in a scene legitimating royal power.’° 
That argument seems far-fetched: when the Sasanians sacked Bethlehem, they 
left a fresco of the three Magi unharmed because the visitors to the newborn 
Christ looked so much like their own priests, quite understandably. One doubts 
the same Sasanians would have gone out of their way to disparage worshippers 
of one of their own gods and make the insult a key point of a major bas-relief, 
however different the Mithraic religion was from mainstream Zoroastrianism. 

It is a striking sculpture, whatever its overtones; and it serves as the basis 
for most modern Parsi depictions of the Prophet Zarathustra’® (Fig. 17). There 
are 13 rays on the nimbus at Taq-e Bostan; in Parsi depictions there are 11 or 
12, perhaps because the Western Christian superstition about 13 as an unlucky 
number had entered Parsi consciousness. The Prophet holds the barsom, or a 
knob- stick, or a flaming torch, or a cow-headed mace, or is shown as an imago 


Figure 18 Modern Parsi depiction of Zarathustra 
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Figure 19 Modern Parsi depiction of Zarathustra 
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Figure 20 Modern Parsi Figure 21 Modern Parsi 
depiction of Zarathustra depiction of Zarathustra 


clipeata ‘portrait on a round shield’ (Figs 18, 19, 20 and 21). A priest in the 
course of ordination sleeps with a mace under his pillow; and it hangs with a 
sword in the fire temple to signify the battle against evil. The Sasanian Mithra 
has a low-cut, heavily embroidered collar that shows off his powerful shoulders; 
the Parsi Zarathustra’s white shirt comes up to his neck, like that of an offici- 
ating priest. There is an image of Zarathustra that was frequently used a century 
ago but is now rare, that portrays him holding a bow and standing in the open 
country before a fire altar (Fig. 22), while a stylized winged figure hovers in 
the sky facing him: this is taken from an early engraving of the tomb of Darius 
I. Other recent Parsi depictions of Zarathustra show him in simple, priestly 
garb, as on a medal to be worn by a believer (Fig. 23); and he is always, in all 
Zoroastrian art, bearded. (So is Mithra at Taq-e Bostan and so are the figures in 
the frescoes of the Dura Mithraeum.) And there are portrayals of the Prophet, 
as noted earlier, with another figure (Fig. 24 and 25). The obvious questions are 
the ones one cannot confidently answer, though there may be documentation 
that one has simply been unable to find. Were the early Parsi artists fully aware 
that the figure that served as their model for Zarathustra was Mithra; and if 
so, why did they choose him? Mithra’s very name means ‘covenant’; and one 
tradition, possibly widespread, finds a word for the covenant in the Prophet's 
name. Zarathustra was the perfect man, the teleios anthropos; and Mithra is 
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Figure 22 Modern Parsi depiction of Zarathustra 
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Figure 23 Medal with Zarathustra, India, silver, early 20th cent. (?). 
Collection of J.R. Russell 


Figure 24 Zoroaster and ‘Lohrasp’ 


the most human of the yazatas - a quality that figured, most likely, in the 
evolution of the soteriological religious fraternity of the Mithraists. Mithra is 
a yazata also associated very closely with the sun; and the Parsis in Gujarat 
adopted a local symbol of the Hindu sun god Surya - the sun rising (or, if one 
is in western India, setting) over the sea as an emblem of their own faith. So 
a picture recognized as that of Mithra might have been co-opted as an icon of 
Zarathustra. 
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Figure 25 Zoroaster and ‘Lohrasp’ 


We know at least that Zoroastrians in the early modern period, before any 
encounter with Western archaeological and philological research, preserved an 
image of Mithra that seems very much like the standard iconographical type: 
in the seventeenth century Sabi Dastur Anushirvan Marzban of Kerman beheld 
in a dream the yazata Mihr with a luminous face. The vision is described in 
Persian verse in a rivdyat, or religious responsum: 


Dastur Nushirvan told me, “This is a secret hidden amongst the good and bad alike. Now, 
one night as I was deep in slumber, I beheld one whose face was like the Sun, from whom 
wafted the fragrance of musk and rose water; languorous was that ambergris perfume. I 
opened my mouth and spoke to him: Who are you? Tell me your name. He said: Know 
that I am the god Mithra, who by the gracious command of the Knower of the Hidden am 
the keeper of all covenants. I am the guide in the material and spiritual worlds. I shattered 
the works of Ahreman; I work enmity against the demons and Satan [...] ’!” 


Between the Mithra of Sasanian and earlier ages, whose appearance seems 
to have been remembered in indigenous tradition, and the appropriation 
in modern Zoroastrian art of that image for the portrayal of the Prophet 
Zarathustra, lies the entire era of the growth of the Western tradition, in which 
Zoroaster was at first but dimly remembered. Gemistos Plethon revived the 
Classical image of the Persian astrologer-mage for the Italian Renaissance; 
and Raphael portrayed Zoroaster among the great philosophers of antiquity 
in his ‘School of Athens, painted in the Stanza della Segnatura of the Vatican 
for Pope Julius IT (1503-1513). (Fig. 26) He is shown with Ptolemy and Euclid, 
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Figure 27 “The School of Athens, details 
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Figure 28 Giusto of Padua’s Zoroaster, Ambrasian codex, fol. 3r 
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but opinion seems to be divided, though, about which figure represents him. 
Vasari identifies him as ‘Zoroastre, Re de’ Battriani, King of the Bactrians; so 
he may be the man in the radiate royal crown (not unlike Mithra’s nimbus) 
with his back turned to us. This figure holds a terrestrial globe and there are 
tiny pseudo-Oriental characters on the hem of his golden mantle (Fig. 27). But 
if the star-studded globe represents Zoroaster’s profession of astrology, then 
he is the sage in white facing the crowned figure and the viewer, with Raphael 
hovering nearby."* 

Raphael had several precursors, the most prominent of whom was Giusto 
de Padova (d. c. 1397), who painted a fresco on the right wall of the Capella di’ 
Sant’ Agostino of the Eremitani of the philosophers of antiquity seated beneath 
the figures embodying their particular arts and sciences. A German traveller a 
century later described the painting and it was also copied in a contemporary 
manuscript. The latter shows Zoroaster seated below a figure embodying 
Dialectic (Dyalectica), who holds a serpent in each hand (Fig. 28). Zoroaster’s 
identification as a dialectician would have been based on the grounds of his 
dualistic philosophy. The other non-Christian prophet of such contemporary 
schemata of arts and virtues paired with their human proponents or opposites 
is Mohammed. But his dualism is of another sort: in the Inferno of Dante the 
Arab tears himself down the middle as punishment for having rent in twain the 
body of the Church; and he is the human antithesis of Fides, ‘Faith. Dialectic is 
lodged between the two other subjects of the medieval curriculum of studies 
called the trivium, Gramatica and Retorica. The Prophet’s name is given in the 
rather garbled form Cereastes, and he is clothed in a rose-coloured hood, with 
yellow undergarments and a blue and red mantle. He is writing unintelligible 
characters on a page he holds at right angles to himself. Karl Dannenfeldt 
describes these as ‘undoubtedly intended for oriental script.!? Although most 
of the other philosophers in the scene are also scribbling away at books, I think 
this is still an argument for identifying the crowned figure with his back to us 
and a line of Oriental-style writing on his mantle in “The School of Athens’ as 
Zoroaster, even though the figure in Raphael’s painting holds a terrestrial globe 
rather than the expected celestial one. At Padua it is Ptolemy, not “‘Cereastes’/ 
Zoroaster, who is the proponent of astrology; so Raphael a century later might 
have made the same identification, and we need not force upon Zoroaster the 
star-studded globe or the profession of astrology either.” 

In conclusion, one offers some final reflections on the question. Much is 
made of the need to protect the environment and to curb the diminution of 
species, whose diversity is an ecological necessity and whose destruction by 
human agency is a moral wrong. The same may be said of languages, which 
are disappearing at a rate proportional to the extinction of plants and animals. 
The Zoroastrians are a small people, defined not by land or language or even 
cultural unity, but by a common devotion to a unique conception of the cosmos 
and its meaning, radically and irreconcilably different from any other, that 
was in antiquity of extreme power and influence. This revelatory conception 
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belonged to a single man, whose elusive image one has pursued here, across 
millennia, monuments and texts. Surely the study of such an unusual heritage 
deserves to be continued: one taught it at Columbia, only to see the century- 
long history of Zoroastrian studies there come to an end. It is now at an end 
at Harvard as well, and at Berkeley. But the study of ancient Iran ought not 
to be eclipsed by subjects of greater topical practicality, whose value may 
prove to have been ephemeral. I come to this field, also, quite specifically and 
unapologetically as an Armenologist. I speak for the ancient and continuous 
testimony of a people that, unique among the non-Muslim peoples of the Near 
East, have never surrendered for any period of time any salient aspect of their 
identity, their sovereign right to be themselves, claiming their native land, 
pursuing their political aspirations, preserving their language and script, and 
defending their faith. The Armenian perspective, even in the consideration of 
so seemingly distant a topic as the image of Zoroaster, is valuable, and students 
of antiquity, particularly Iranists, ignore it to their own detriment. The river 
that flows through the Armenian capital, Erevan, is called the Hrazdan: it takes 
its name from Frazdanu, the river on whose banks Zarathustra converted king 
Vishtaspa to his new religion. No other city, neither the one through which the 
Thames flows, nor the one above the mighty Hudson, can boast such a mark 
of hoary nobility. In an appendix I would then adduce some further Armenian 
evidence to approach questions concerning the iconography of the Sasanian 
reliefs that have come up in this discussion. 


APPENDIX 


A stone capital from K‘asat of the fifth or sixth century shows the Armenian 
king Tiridates the Great, the first royal convert to Christianity, holding a staff 
in his right hand and a ring in his left; the ring ought to remind one of the 
one bestowed upon the Sasanian kings of the period, and its survival in early 
Christian Armenia suggests the durability of certain religious emblems of royalty 
(Fig. 29).”" It does not, however, bear an inscription. The medieval Armenian 
cemeteries of Julfa in Nakhichevan and of various sites in Arc‘ax (Mountainous 
Karabagh) have numerous tombstones depicting in bas-relief the activities and 
pleasures of the noblemen who rest beneath them. They depict hunting and 
feasting and riding on horseback. No other mode of transport for a nobleman 
was imaginable, and one has already observed that the ancient belief that one’s 
faithful mount bears one to the otherworld endures amongst the Iranians of 
modern Armenia - the Yezidi Kurds. So important was the equine image that 
such funerary monuments, which Armenians carved for themselves as well, 
are called in Armenian jiakar, ‘horse stones. The Armenian tombs have been 
compared sometimes to the massive grave monuments of Bogomil princes 
of the same period in Bosnia; and there is abundant evidence to suggest that 
Armenian sectarians of the Byzantine period, resettled in the Balkans, brought 
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Figure 29 Tiridates on a capital from K‘asat 


their beliefs and culture to enrich the homelands of the Southern Slavs. In the 
Kievan period, the Iranian-flavoured art of the bas-reliefs of the Armenian 
Church of the Holy Cross on Alt‘amar Island, Lake Van, seems strongly to have 
influenced the bas-reliefs of the churches of Rus; at Vladimir and other sites.” 
One Armenian tombstone from Gndevank'‘bears this epitaph: Ays é hangist 
paron Avak‘in, or karéawrawk lav, éar andaram psakn ... t'v. RZZ ‘This is the 
resting [place] of lord Awag, whose days were short; he took the unwithering 
diadem in (Ap 1567): (Fig. 30) The relief depicts a man holding in his right 
hand the reins of a saddled horse; in his left, he has a round, ring-like object. To 
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Figure 30 Gndevank‘tombstone 


his left a hunter aims an arrow at a fleeing mountain goat. The reference to the 
diadem (Armenian loan-word psak; see above), though of course a standard 
Christian formula, still explains what the sculptor meant the ring-like object 
to be. No Sasanian bas-relief does this. But we do have both pusag and didém 
in Parthian funerary hymns as the ring-wreaths the righteous will receive 
after death.* A funerary inscription of 1318 from Noravank‘reads, Getahrasn 
Puttayin, or eritasard hasaki yet yolov kaj mrc‘manc'tigaxoceal zantatamn 
ankalaw zpsak ‘Of Puttay of wondrous beauty, who at a young age after many 
brave tournaments was pierced through by a javelin and received the unwith- 
ering diadem.” The tombstone of melik‘Mirjan from Brnakot’, ap 1551, shows 
a man standing on a prostrate figure: he holds the Cross in his right hand and 
a ring-like object in his left (Fig. 31).° Although a scholar who has discussed 
this image believes the fallen man to be a revered ancestor; and the ring, a 
wine cup viewed from above - it seems more likely that this funerary scene 
celebrates the nobleman’s defeat of an enemy and his triumphant reception in 
Heaven with Cross and diadem; it would then be a remote echo of the Sasanian 
reliefs, such as the ones at Naqs-e Rostam and Taq-e Bostan. A tombstone from 
S68 in Arc‘ax (Fig. 32), possibly of the noble melik‘Sahnazarean clan and circa 
seventeenth century, depicts horsemen flourishing aloft rings that even trail 
ribbons behind them in pure Sasanian style, though their weapons are more up 
to date - a rifle is neatly carved nearby.” The rings are diadems, then; and the 
hard data of Armenian texts must be taken into account in any discussion of 
the Iranian monuments, despite their distance in time. These scenes take place, 
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Figure 32 Tombstone from S68, Arc‘ax 


not at court or here, but in the next world: one must consider the possibility 
that the scene at Naqs-e Rostam is not an ‘investiture, but a vision of the first 
Sasanian king in the otherworldly House of Song, the rosn garodman of Ahura 
Mazda, the dead body of his enemy solid proof of his kirbag, his meritorious 
action - and a guarantee of salvation. Let us return to the Armenian relief. 
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There are amphorae of wine and a feast is about to begin. A seated gusan 
(‘bard, minstrel} a well-known Parthian loan in Armenian that is discussed in 
far more detail in the Armenian texts than in any Iranian ones) indicates that 
their glorious, diademed entry into the gerezman is to be taken quite literally. 
For that Armenian word for the tomb (heaven is draxt, a forest of trees) derives 
from a Northwestern Middle Iranian descendant of the Avestan gard damana, 
‘house of song; that designation of the otherworld of the righteous coined by 
Zarathustra himself. Zarathustra, the singer of the Gathds, the bringer of the 
mighty covenant and the good law, not the pernicious ‘Superman’ of diseased 
modern fantasy but still the most godlike of men. Zarathustra, whose image 
seems to be settled once and for all amongst his followers as that of the Mithra, 
the most human of the gods, whose name in Persian, Mihr, has expanded from 
covenant or treaty and come to embrace friendship, love and the Sun’s light. 
Mihr lives still in Armenia as a hero in a cave, Mher, the once and future king. 
But that story is for another time; and our present study is ended. 


NOTES 
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where executives / Would never want to tamper / flows on ... / ... it survives, / A way 
of happening, a mouth? Then Wm. S. Burroughs declared, “The purpose of writing is to 
make it happen: 

Martha L. Carter, ‘Mithra on the Lotus: A study of the imagery of the sun god in the 
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The scene is discussed also by Barbara Kaim, ‘Investiture or Mithra: Towards a new 
interpretation of so-called investiture scenes in Parthian and Sasanian art’ Iranica 
Antiqua xliv (2009), pp. 403-15, who takes the image of the god to represent the 
covenant itself rather than the divine being. She suggests the ring being proffered to the 
king by the god on various reliefs be identified as a dydymy, ‘diadem (p. 406). 

I am grateful to Dr Daniel J. Sheffield for his (unpublished) paper, ‘Picturing 
prophethood: KRCOI Zaratushtnama Manuscript HP 149 and the origins of Portraits 
of the Prophet Zarathustra, which deals in fascinating detail with the Parsi adoption of 
the Mithra figure from Taq-e Bostan. 

A story which tells of the vision of Dastur Anushirvan Marzban of the god Mithra in 
a dream and of its truths, published in M. R. Unvala, Darab Hormazyar’s Rivayat, vol. 
2 (Bombay, 1922), pp. 206-7, discussed by J. R. Russell, “Sleep” and “Dreaming” in 
Armenian, in J. Greppin (ed.), Proceedings of the Fourth International Conference on 
Armenian Linguistics (Delmar, 1992), pp. 155-6 (repr. in J. R. Russell, Armenian and 
Iranian Studies (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 9) (Cambridge, MA, 2004), 
pp. 485-6). 

See Marcia Hall (ed.), Raphael’s ‘School of Athens’ (Cambridge, 1997), p. 53; and Arnold 
Nesselrath, Raphael’s School of Athens (The Vatican, 1996), p. 17. 

Karl H. Dannenfeldt, “The pseudo-Zoroastrian oracles in the renaissance, Studies in the 
Renaissance iv (1957), pp. 20-1. I am greatly indebted for this reference to my colleague 
Christina Maranci, Professor of Art History at Tufts University, Medford, MA. 

See Julius von Schlosser, ‘Giusto’s Fresken in Padua und die Vorlaufer der Stanza della 
Segnatura, Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, 
vol. 17 (Vienna, 1896), p. 37 and esp. Tafel IV (of the Ambrasian codex, fol. 3r); on 
‘Mahumet; see p. 21. I express my deepest thanks to three Harvard colleagues for their 
help in finding this rare publication: Lukas Klic (Berenson Library, I Tatti), Kenneth 
Peterson (Widener Library), and Emily Weirich (Fine Arts Library). 

See J. R. Russell, “The Scepter of Tiridates; Le Muséon cxiv/1-2, 2001 (repr. in J. R. 
Russell, Armenian and Iranian Studies, op. cit.), pp. 187 and 212 plate 1. 

See J. R. Russell, ‘Iranians, Armenians, Prince Igor, and the lightness of Pushkin; Iran 
and the Caucasus (forthcoming). 

Hamlet Petrosyan, “Manuk” kerpara us mijnadaryan hay tapanakarayin kandakum 
(XV-XVIII darer) [The image of the ‘lad’ in late medieval Armenian funerary reliefs], 
S. B. Harut'yunyan and A. A. K‘alant‘aryan (eds), T‘ux Manuk: nstasrjani nyuter (“The 
Dark Lad: conference papers’] (Erevan, 2001), p. 74 and plate 2. 

For a full discussion of these see P. O. Skjzervo, ‘Reflexes of Iranian oral traditions 
in Manichean literature, in D. Durkin-Meisterenst, C. Reck and D. Weber (eds), 
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Literarische Stoffe und ihre Gestaltung in mitteliranischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 2009), esp. 
pp. 272f. 

25. Petrosyan, ‘““Manuk” kerpara us mijnadaryan hay tapanakarayin kandakum (XV-XVIII 
darer), p. 45. 

26. Petrosyan, ‘““Manuk” kerpara us mijnadaryan hay tapanakarayin kandakum (XV-XVIII 
darer), p. 77 and p. 78 plate 3. 

27. Russell, “The Scepter of Tiridates; op. cit., pp. 194-5 and p. 214 plate 3. 
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THE ELEPHANT IN THE Room: DawT‘AK THE RHETOR’S GiFT LIST. 


By James R. Russell, 
Harvard University. 


Pil omer: Mah gadlu ma‘asekha Adonay, me’od ‘amqu mahshevotekha “The 
elephant says, How great are thy works, O Lord; Thy thoughts are very deep 
(Ps. 92.6).” (Pereq shirah)! 


“At that time a certain man skilled in speaking happened to be passing through, who 
was well informed in skillful wisdom, called by the name Dawt‘ak, who was handy in the 
exercises of creative composition and advanced in the reading of poetry. He also played 
music splendidly, with artistry, drawing upon a generous abundance of words, having 
even as brave a public voice as he had a pen that swiftly wrote. He had come for a stay of 
many days and frequented the royal court. But when the dire murmurs (88uk) concerning 
the sudden killing of the great commander were reaching these eastern parts, then he be- 
gan to sing this lament, its first lines arranged alphabetically, over Juansér, a man deserv- 
ing of much good.” That is the conclusion in the History of the Realm of Aluank‘ of 2.34, 
introducing Dawt‘ak k ‘ert ‘of, the Rhetor. The following chapter, 2.35 is the lament over 
Prince Javanshir itself, the first long secular poem recorded in Armenian literature— and 
there is no further comment on it. Dawt‘ak, is not mentioned again, in the History or in 


1 - The “Chapter of Song” is a medieval Hebrew text on the psalms the animals sing, based on Biblical vers- 
es. The introduction explains that David was once boasting about how many psalms he had composed. 
The frog interrupted, explaining it had sung more. When David made to disagree, God interposed Him- 
self into the conversation and assured His anointed that the batrachian bard spoke truly. For an illustrated 
edition of the text, with commentary, see Slifkin 2009. For more on David, see infra. For more on frogs, 
see Aristophanes. 
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Armenian sources thereafter. And, with the possible exception of an earlier passage in the 
same History, the one to be considered here, no other work of his is known to exist. 

So all that is known of him at present is this laudatory introduction and the Lament, 
with his name. That name Dawt‘ak, “Little David”, is almost as lonely. It is attested only 
once more, of the chorespiskopos of Arcn in 1048. There is an Armenian-in-Greek Taut- 
oukas of 890, that is, *Dawt‘uk, and a Dawt‘ik of 1508— the scarcity of diminutives is 
striking, since Aéarean knows fully 254 Davids from the written sources, from the fourth 
century on. The name here may just have been the professional moniker of this praise 
singer, orator, and jack-of-all-verbal-trades, who frequented the court of this prince in 
the northeast and was maybe a wandering scholar, seeking employment with other minor 
dynasts in the course of his career. Was he christened simply David, Dawit‘? The Biblical 
tag is apposite, at any rate, with or without a diminutive -ak, -uk, or -ik. King David was 
the eloquent Psalmist, the musician whose lyre (Hebrew kinnor, Syr. kinnara, Arm. |-w 
k‘nar), Orpheus-like, had calmed king Saul in his bestial moods. The image of David in 
art has been inseparable from his musical instrument, since ancient days. David is per- 
haps the most densely complex, humanly vivid character in the Bible, the beautiful boy 
singer and handsome warrior, the fleeing poet begging the Lord’s aid, the wayward sinner 
who lusted after Bathsheba, the faithful lover of Jonathan, the king of Israel who danced 
naked before the Lord, and (not least for Armenian Christians in later centuries) the roy- 
al ancestor of Jesus. The Bagratuni house, the “god-given ones” were after baptism to 
abandon their old genealogy from the divinity of stormy might, Tarhundas/Tork‘ Angel, 
and claim descent from David. Perhaps Dawt‘ak had been given the famous name, with 
its associations with eloquence and music, at birth— and grew into it. So the diminutive 
-ak might have been part of our poet’s fortuitous given name; but again it, too, might just 
be a conscious mark of his trade. For the connection of diminutives to singers and poets, 
one has only to think only of the famous 16"-century ashugh of the Van region, Nahapet 
K‘uc‘ak, “Little Nahapet”. (And for those of us who grew up with the blues and rock as 
our minstrelsy, I need only invoke Little Richard.) 

Dawt‘ak orated, on a permanent or part-time basis, at the up-country Aluan court of 
a Sasanian prince (not king), Javansér— the Young Lion (in Armenian that would be 
Koriwn, from Hebrew, the name of the pupil and hagiographer of St. Mesrop MaStoc‘). 
Javansér, appointed prince (iixan) of Atuank‘ by Yazdagerd III Sahriyar, r. 632-652, the 
last Sasanian (and, in the Parsi Zoroastrian view, legitimate) ruler of Iran, was the second 
of the four sons of Varaz-Grigor, who was consecrated by Viroy, Catholicos of Atuank‘, 
and was himself a member of the house of ArtaSir, that is, a Sasanian and a Persian. 
He would have been fluent in Middle Persian, schooled in some Greek, conversant in 
the local Atuan patois, and probably capable of a little Arabic. But Dawt‘ak’s alphabetic 
Lament follows the order of the Armenian, not the Caucasian Albanian, alphabet devised 
by Ma&Stoc‘. Armenian was a language employed often at court and for much Christian 
learning in Caucasian Albania, whatever the native tongue of those employing it might 
have been, and Javansér most likely spoke and read it perfectly. Though the Atuan lan- 
guage in its Mesropian script was used for epigraphy and the composition of one known 
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theological manuscript (presumably there were many more), we have far too little of it, 
and our knowledge of its use is too scanty, to paint a clear picture of its cultural and polit- 
ical status. It seems most reasonable to suppose that Dawt‘ak was an Armenian by birth 
or by schooling, unless one suppose that Movsés translated an abecedarian lament from 
Atuan, rendering it as an equivalent Armenian abecedarian poem of considerable sophis- 
tication— which seems absurd. Or did he invent the whole scene, poem and poet and all? 
That is most improbable as well. 

The genre of the elegy and lament was well known generally; and in the pre-Islamic 
Iranian world the literary /ocus classicus is the lament over the fallen brother of Vi8taspa, 
Zairivairi, in the Parthian-accented Pahlavi Ayadgar i Zareran, “The Memorial of Zarér”. 
The episode of Vac‘é (i.e., Persian bacce, “the kid”, which is what he is) in the Buzan- 
daran of P‘awstos suggests a specific knowledge of the episode in which little Bastwar, 
Zarér’s son, tries to ride out to avenge his treacherously slain father. Great epic heroes 
often die by treachery: Clytemnestra and Aegisthus hack Agamemnon to death in his bath, 
and an Arab princess shoots David of Sasun in the back as he is bathing, too. Dawt‘ak is 
conscious of the topos, and has one foot firmly planted in pagan antiquity. But the other 
stands on Christian ground, so, as is often the case in Armenian literature, we encounter a 
curious mixture of images from the two worlds. The poet thus presents Javansir’s murder- 
er, the ungrateful courtier Varazoy, in traditional epic colors while comparing him also to 
the Biblical Cain;? the 12"-century Armenian writer Matthew of Edessa, also, in a passage 
I have interpreted as an epic poem, likewise stigmatizes the low-born, cowardly killer of 
the champion Vasak Pahlawuni as Cain.* Both poets call their own heroes lions. 

One feels the same kind of unsettling strangeness, the sense of incongruity, even, of 
the encounter with old, local, pagan themes and images culled from the new Christian dis- 
pensation rubbing shoulders in the same lines, when one reads an epic text from the other 
edge of Christendom that emerged at about the same time as Dawt‘ak’s Lament. This is 
the Beowulf poem in Old English, where an ancient monster of Nordic lore is likened to 
Cain: Waes se grimme goest Grendel hdten,/ maere mearc-stapa, sé pe moras héold,/ 
Fen ond faesten; fifel-cynnes eard/ won-saeli wer weardode hwile,/ sipdan him Scyppend 
forscrifen haefde/in Caines cynne... “Grendel was the name of this grim demon/ haunting 
the marshes, marauding round the heath/ and the desolate fens;/ he had dwelt for a time/ 
in misery among the banished monsters,/ Cain’s clan, whom the Creator had outlawed.”* 
C.S. Lewis, the medievalist and philologist whose imaginative musings found relief in 
Christianizing science fiction, conveys this feeling of a dim, intermediate time between 
two ages— discrete ages, as perceived in remote hindsight, at least— in the character of 
Merlin in the novel That Hideous Strength. The old magician of Arthurian Celtic Britain, 
about to rise again, is imagined as a Christian with something of the old Druidic religion 


2- Atak‘elyan 1983, p. 227, line 22. 
3- See Russell [2016]. 
4- Heaney 2000, pp. 8-9. 
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still clinging to his heart, speaking a likewise intermediate language, one akin to Welsh 
and spoken in the proximity of a late Latin vernacular that might sound a bit— Lewis’ 
hero muses— like Spanish. Our prince JavanSér is a Christian, but one who still enjoys the 
pagan entertainments of gusank ‘ (“minstrels”) and celebrates the ancient Zoroastrian New 
Year’s feast of Nawasard in the company of his band of bodyguard-intimates, the name- 
sakan gund. The protective shield of the Christian faith is sometimes but a thin veneer; for 
his assassin, a villain named Varazoy (the name contains the Iranian word for “wild boar”, 
the totemic animal of Vorothraghna and of the Arsacids) who is “imbued with the sin of 
Cain” (instead of slaying his innocent brother, he is to kill his guileless liege-lord), tempts 
the prince to evil pleasures that the latter enjoys but that are, unfortunately, not enumerat- 
ed.° Javansér and Merlin both inhabit two worlds, cosmologies, cultures. 

To return back briefly to the Buzandaran, that text reflects an awareness of the general 
themes of the much larger epic cycle to which “The Memorial of Zarér”, with its elegy, be- 
longed.° So Dawt‘ak, who mentions in his lament for Javansér the troupes of professional 
women mourners, a local custom, might very likely have heard local forms of the laments 
they sang, as well as Biblical and Classical models— even though his own lament is a 
highly polished, written work that bristles with complex learned allusions. These jaylk‘ 
“bands” of eferamayrs, “mothers of lamentation”, were still common in the Armenia of 
St. Gregory of Narek, who mentions them late in the tenth century. Their ritual practices 
have an Iranian parallel also in the widespread Iranian siig-e Siyavos, the lamentation over 
the young dying and rising hero-god SyavarSan, which al-Birint and his contemporaries 
knew. The word for mourning in the rite comes into Armenian as the loan word sug; the 
name, as Sawar’; and the persecutor of the latter, king Afrasiyab (Middle Persian Frasyag) 
indirectly attested from the toponym Hrasekaberd, *Hraseak.’ So when it came to ritu- 
alized mourning, the mythological stories, the setting, the vocabulary, and the rite— all 
were known to Armenians. The word for these bands of wailers, incidentally, has been 
prone to be misunderstood as “ostriches”: this was corrected by the late Prof. Charles J.-F. 
Dowsett, one’s thesis supervisor at Oxford and the learned predecessor of the subsequent 
great scholars enthroned on the Gulbenkian Chair there, my friends Robert Thomson and 
Theo Van Lint. It is to Prof. Dowsett that we owe the first and so far only major trans- 
lation and study in English of the Patmut‘iwn aluanic‘ asxarhi of Movsés Dasxuranc‘i 
(or Kafankatuac‘i), our sole source on the work and personality of Dawt‘ak. But even if 
Dawt‘ak did not sing of wandering gaggles of howling ostriches, it would seem he loving- 
ly described other impressive, exotic animals, as we shall see presently. 

For Dowsett suggests Dawt‘ak might have been the author, not only of the Lament, 
but also of the eloquent and vivid description preceding it, in 2.28, of the gifts of the Arab 


5- The rare term namesakan, variant namisakan, understood by Malxaseanc‘ as “close, near, noble” from 
context, may be Middle Iranian, perhaps from a compound like *ndma-yasa- “attaining a name”, cf. 
Parthian ndmgén and the identical Sogdian ndmkén, “famous”. 


6- See Russell 1996. 
7- See Russell 1988. 
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Caliph, the “king of the south”, to prince Javansér:* an elephant, a parrot, a gold-plated 
steel sword adorned with pearls, robes of silk and royal purple, and 52 horses.’ This is an 
interesting passage deserving of some close examination for its form, content, and setting 
in its own right. If indeed it may be the only other piece Dawt‘ak composed that we have, 
then its value is correspondingly greater still and one may further consider its connection 
to the securely-attributed Lament. My partial translation follows: 


2.28 (pp. 196-201): THE SECOND JOURNEY OF JAVANSER TO THE 
RULER OF THE SOUTH, AND HIS HELPING THE GREEKS WITH PRU- 
DENT AID, AND HIS HAVING HIS TRIBUTE HALVED. The king of the 
south again summoned with an invitation, promising gifts, the famed Javansér, 
prince of the east, saying he would augment his previous honor with greater 
glory still, on account of the grandees of the city of Byzantium having come 
to undertake subjugation by of the sons of Hagar for tribute, because it was 
in the seventh year of the reign of Constantine that the eunuchs had planned 
by themselves to kill him; so there was a command from the king to the gran- 
dees to wait till the prince of the east might arrive. But the greatly lauded lord 
JavanSér reached there without hesitation with the same company just like 
the first time; at which the king accorded him incomparably greater esteem 
and honors than he had done at first; for he ordered that the palace of his own 
brother be arranged for his rest, and he always had him sit next to him at the 
table at dinner. So he ordered him therefore propose words of peace to the 
honorable men who had come from the imperial city. The king was mightily 
amazed on account of his thoughtfully deep wisdom, and the gratitude of the 
emissaries of the Romans to him was no less, since he contrived to persuade 
the mind of the king in their favor in many matters. 

And after this with the highly acclamatory honor due one who is about to 
take the crown, the king of the south according the ultimate glory of monarchs 
to the prince of the east, commanding that he be granted that superbly trained, 
greatly learned elephant of mighty form from the realm of India, by which 
the courts of kings, most mighty and casting a long shadow, are adorned. Till 
today nobody has ever heard of such a thing, how to the most junior such a 
thing was granted by reason of great esteem. After that, also the parrot, which 
also is more honorable than any other birds. In the remote past there was no 
way one might see it anywhere other than in the kingdom of the Romans. 


8- Dowsett 1961, p. 129 n. 4. 


9- Why exactly fifty-two horses? One to ride to the hunt each week of the year, I suppose. In the Pahlavi text 
Xusro ud rédag-é, “Khosrow [Anushirvan] and one page boy,” the former asks the latter, who is applying 
for a job at court, what the best mount is. The one of the nocturnal chamber, replies the pert youth lewdly. 
In Rajasthan this writer was shown the harem of the former maharajah: it had 360 rooms, so that the ruler 
might enjoy a different concubine each day of the year. The exertions of venery come in various forms. 
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With the same he granted him yet more greatness: a steel saber, sheathed in 
gold, encrusted with pearls; and gold-embroidered cloths and silks, brocades 
and purples joyous to behold with whatever other noble colors all reckoned 
in their number together, that were and are now; and fifty two swift coursing 
horses that he, the king himself, used to ride. 

And he commanded the queen of his ladies that she give to the lady of the 
east gifts of beautiful adornment splendid in their richness, gifts fit for queens: 
silken and gold-woven garments; and for those who came after him in his train 
he commanded that there be given to every one of them, about fifty men in all, 
brocades and woven headbands... 

We saw the royal bird, whose form was desirable; for in its yellow feathers 
a little greenness was evenly mixed and shimmering, and here and there the 
reddish spotted color of its flanks was varied, roundabout its neck, like gold- 
tinged pearly dewdrops on a spring morning in the tilled fields tumbling about 
each other. So also the pupils of its eyes, and its heavy curving beak turned 
down over its mouth, where the tip of the round spike of its tongue, jutting out 
as teeth do, continuously rolled out the trilling of delicate sound of a voice like 
the speech of human nature. And just as at first it had been the praise-singer 
of a certain emperor Nero in his chambers, so latterly we saw it become the 
speaker of the blessings of our very fortunate prince. But however enchanting 
that amazement, it was not so much as what I am now about to relate, for just 
when he was minded to go outside to the hunt or to play at some other amuse- 
ment, we beheld at the departure of the assemblage of the royal procession, 
outside the battlements at the entrance gate on the road, that animal— mon- 
strous (anari), not good (anbari), grotesque (anheded), as if come to bow 
down to the person of the king— the elephant, tall as a boulder, whose legs 
were like roof beams raising up a mountain, and from its skull the trunk hung 
downwards like a reptile with evil poison. It dragged and turned it constantly 
as it shambled over the ground, or it would stand and raise it straight up, or 
sometimes nuzzling itself with it, it would snort powerfully, breathing in and 
out through its nostrils. In truth I say that there was a trembling of terrified awe 
that gripped a man’s very nature at the behemoth-like motion of its head. We 
saw also steeds ridden, haughty, with splendid necks, walking, trotting, and 
galloping (Cemotk‘ Cepotk* ew ews ¢axraslac‘k‘), that charged as lightly as if 
carried on the wind, with golden reins and saddles and decorated trappings. 
Now what shall I say, what thing shall I utter? For by divine providence even 
from birth he was created for glory and greatness; and to this day the Lord 
has opened the way wide for him to be the most glorious in every thing. On 
account of that we saw him lacking in nothing that kings have, full of every- 
thing, gold and much silver, noble purples and lovely clothes and noble gems 
and shining pearls, no less; everything full and replete. 
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Gift giving is one of basic social actions of humanity, of course; and Parthian, Sasa- 
nian, and later Near Eastern dynasties, down into the Islamic era, preserved in large part 
the forms of the ritual inherited from the Seleucids, whose own court etiquette combined 
older Greek forms with a strong Persian admixture. Rolf Strootman, in his recent study 
of Hellenistic courts and elites, a fundamental contribution to the field, sounds at times as 
though he could have been a witness to the interaction of JavanSér, the king of the south, 
and Dawt‘ak. Particularly lavish gifts, he notes, were a way of confirming the giver’s su- 
perior status— the elephant, in the present case, is the prerogative of the king of the south 
to give but only barely the prince’s right to receive (since he is not a full-fledged king 
himself, though at least he comes from the Sasanian royal line). This “king”, as Movsés 
persistently calls him, is actually the Arab Caliph, Mu‘awiya (661-680 AD). Purple gar- 
ments also enjoyed particular prestige as a gift, and JavanSér is to stagger home from the 
capital of the Caliphate, Damascus, overloaded with them. Strootman cites the description 
by Phylarchus of an audience at the court of Alexander the Great, with various noblemen, 
bodyguards (cf. the Atuan prince’s namesakan gund “*intimate troop”), and armed sol- 
diers teeming about the person of the emperor, resplendent in their shining armor and pur- 
ple robes— with a circle of fully armed and caparisoned elephants (!) in a ring outside the 
royal pavilion. The scene at Damascus would have looked very similar. And Strootman 
further observes that patronage of the arts was vital to the function of the court, which was 
a “stage for the drama of kingship” and a “focus for competition with other dynasties”. 
Among the artists who received favored patronage were composers of panegyric poems, 
who were especially valued for the purposes of royal propaganda. That is what the pane- 
gyric, perhaps of Dawt‘ak, does here. It is propaganda that makes explicit and broadcasts 
the value, importance, and meaning of the gifts JavanSér received, verbally echoing the 
visual spectacle. Dawt‘ak’s eloquence and erudition, too, fit seamlessly into the ancient 
model. As Strootman writes, “The complexity and learnedness of court poetry, with its 
references to obscure versions of myths and ingenious literary allusions, give some idea of 
the level of sophistication that was required to take part in the table talk at court." 

And table talk is quite the point here, too; for the setting is a feast, or a series of feasts, 
some diplomatic, some celebratory, interspersed with royal processions and amusements 
and— dear to every Armenian or Iranian nobleman— rides to the hunt. Strootman notes 
that it was common for a Hellenistic ruler to dispense precious tableware, cups, and plates 
to his guests at a banquet: again, the Sasanians perpetuated this practice. Prudence Harper 
in her landmark study of royal Sasanian silver vessels and other art uses the Armenian 
sources to place these objects in the living context of their actual use, and cites Movsés 
Dasxuranc‘i himself, who mentions that the fourth-century king Shapur II held a feast 
(¢a8) for “all the grandees of noble birth of the ancient clans of the Persians” (amenayn 
mecamecac ‘ hnamenic‘ tohmic‘ azatatohmn parsic‘ naxararac ‘) and “according to their 
precedence in honor in seating” (ast gahu naxapatiws) gave each a cup (bazak) and a 


10- See Strootman 2014, pp. 155-157, 164, 175 and 191. 
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branch.''! The mention of a branch recalls the leafy fronds that Agathangelos reports the 
Arsacids used to offer to the Zoroastrian yazata Anahit. Apparently it was acceptable 
protocol for the giver of a gift to call attention to it and to explain its significance on the 
spot himself. Harper in an epigraph quotes P‘awstos (5.2), who describes how the same 
king gave MuSet Mamikonean, commander-in-chief (sparapet) of the Armenians, a cup 
decorated with the portrait of the latter’s white (Cermak, New Persian ¢éarmeh, the white 
horse that Anglophone equestrians call a “grey”) steed in token of gratitude for his noble 
service to the royal family, and at feasts would command him, Cermakajin gini arbc‘é 
“Let the rider of the grey drink!” The word for “cup” here is ¢ast: that would have been 
a wide, flattish bowl with the image inside at its center. Traditional Zoroastrians in India 
of my acquaintance still drink water or tea out of such shallow bowls, usually made of 
smooth, unadomed silver, tipping the vessel to one’s mouth without touching the lips. The 
wine of the Sasanians was dark, so the sculpted, repoussé image of the horse at the bottom 
would have emerged into view as the Armenian warrior was finishing his drink. It would 
be covered by liquid and obscured once more, for as we know from the Book of Esther, 
one drank at the Persian court by command, as much as the king wished. Shapur probably 
bade MuSet hoist more than a few cups before the banquet was over. 

The giving of sumptuous gifts to barbarian rulers remained so important an aspect of 
diplomacy and court life for the eastern Roman Empire that Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus addresses advice on it to his son at the very start of his treatise, immediately after the 
preamble to De Administrando Imperio, in Book I, Chapter 1: “I conceive, then, that it 
is always greatly to the advantage of the emperor of the Romans to be minded to keep 
the peace with the nation of the Pechenegs and to conclude conventions and treaties of 
friendship with them and to send every year to them from our side a diplomatic agent 
with presents befitting and suitable to that nation (meta xenion harmozonton kai pros to 
ethnos epitédeion) and to take from their side sureties, that is, hostages and a diplomatic 
agent, who shall come, together with the competent minister, to this city protected of God, 
and shall enjoy all imperial benefits and gifts suitable for the emperor to bestow.”'? By 
“suitable” gifts one supposes the author means things the foreign ruler might understand 
and recognize as valuable, invested with “cultural capital” within the context of his own 
culture. But one might dispatch a letter together with the gifts to explain their meaning 
and intent, and to underscore their value. That convention was sufficiently well known, 
already in antiquity, to be employed to sarcastic effect, too, with the added hint of a riddle: 
the last of the Achaemenid kings, Darius, sent the young Alexander of Macedon the gifts 


11- Afak‘elyan 1983, 2.1 (p. 106). 


12- Harper 1978, p. 24. There are several inaccuracies: the horse is that of the commander MuSel, not of the 
Armenian king ArSak II; the passage is in 5.2 not 5.3; and Movsés’ surname might be Kalankatuisky if 
he were an expat from the Caucasus in Moscow today but in his time the ending was Armenian. Those 
are minor errors; Dr. Harper by engaging the Armenian material in a way very few Iranists trouble to do, 
rendered an inestimable service to the study of the culture of the period. 


13- G. Moravesik and R. Jenkins 1949, pp. 48-49. 
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of a leather strap, a ball, and a big chest of gold, with an accompanying letter explaining 
that the first was to discipline him as a mere boy; the second, a toy for him to play with 
together with other children; and the third, a pittance (in the haughty Persian’s view) for 
the Greek and his fellow bandits out of the measureless treasures of the King of Kings." 
The story comes from Ps.-Callisthenes, whose work was well known in an early Classical 
Armenian translation that was much augmented over the centuries by prosimetric gafiya 
stanzas of various hands to be chanted to musical accompaniment during oral performanc- 
es of the text, to amuse the audience and recapitulate the story. The irony in the episode of 
Darius inheres in the reader’s foreknowledge of the hubristic monarch’s impending down- 
fall: nobody picked up the Alexander Romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes without knowing 
the ending. Suspense was not the strong point of the universally popular work. 

The ceremonies and literary trappings of gift giving carried on into the age of Islam 
with a sumptuary vengeance. An Arabic work datable to the eleventh century, The Book 
of Gifts and Rarities of ibn-Zubayr (Kitab al-hadaya wa al-tuhaf), contains numerous, 
long lists of numbingly extravagant royal gifts, with both explanatory letters from the 
donors and odes by poets praising the gifts in order. (There are also chapters on how 
much was paid for memorable parties and weddings, circumcision feasts, celebrations for 
proficiency in reading the Qur’an, crowded festivities in general, etc.) So, for instance, 
al-Zahir li I‘zaz Din-Allah sent to al-Mu‘izz ibn Badis a gift of perfume, precious stones, 
clothes, wall hangings, banners, silver staffs, some Bactrian camels, palanquins encrusted 
with gems and plated with gold and silver, slave girls who could sing and dance, “plenty 
of handsome eunuchs with lovely faces, figures, and clothes”, expensive thoroughbred 
horses, armor, chain mail, swords, a giraffe, and other things. Abi Muhammad al-Hasan 
ibn Rashigq, “the (leading) poet of the Maghrib”, wrote a gasida for ibn Badis on the gifts, 
starting with the most exotic item, the giraffe, whose neck bears her head like a pole be- 
neath a haughty standard." A pity there was no elephant; but then the ode would have been 
even longer than the giraffe’s neck and the pachyderm’s trunk together. 

So we may suppose the particular gifts received by the Atuan prince carry a symbolic 
weight of their own, further embellished by the rhetor’s description and evaluation. We 
may begin with the parrot, who is the emblem in the East of sweet eloquence, not as in the 
West of the mindless, cackling repetition of silly phrases. Ctesias in his Indica (late fifth 
century BC) praises the parrot as having a human tongue and voice; later Armenian texts 
likewise note admiringly that a parrot (papkay, the word used by Movsés here) can be 
taught by people to speak; and the Armenian version of the Alexander Romance, already 
cited in connection with Darius’ humiliating gift to Alexander, records a more munificent 
and sincere gift of two hundred parrots: beren k‘ez ar i ménj papkay erkeriwr, “they bring 
you from us two hundred parrots”. Middle Armenian borrowed an Indian word via Irani- 
an for the bird, ¢‘ut‘ak; Yovhannés T‘lkuranc‘i writes admiringly of his beloved, Berand 


14- Wolohojian 1969, p. 58; for the Armenian text see Simonyan 1989, p. 143. 
15- al-Qaddiimi 1996, pp. 105-108. 
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Sak‘rov i li, t‘ut‘ak lezu es, “Your mouth is full of sugar; you are parrot-tongued.”!® The 
poet called himself a parrot, too, for the proficiency of his verbal art; and the Cilician Ar- 
menian poet Frik lamented the approach of death as the end of his sweet song, writing, Jm 
t‘ut‘ak lezu ku kapi, “My parrot tongue is bound.” So the association of the parrot with 
verbal eloquence is old and well established: perhaps one purpose of Dawt‘ak’s extrav- 
agant description of the bird, then, is delicately to remind his patron that a certain rhetor 
deserves a rich reward for his own art of beautiful and useful eloquence. 

And then there is the elephant in the room. St. Vardan Mamikonean spurred his horse, 
leading the Christian soldiers of Armenia onward into valiant and unequal combat against 
the great elephants of the army of the pagan Yazdegerd II at the battle of Avarayr in 451. 
The Armenians were defeated, but in the long run they won a moral victory— the Sasa- 
nians relented from their campaign to reconvert the country from Christianity to Zoroas- 
trianism. Eli8é vardapet makes of Vardan and his martyred warrior-companions a band 
of latter-day Maccabees. Elephants figure in the historical legend of the latter, too. One 
recalls a famous incident during the battle of Bet Zakharia in 162 BC: the Jewish hero 
Eleazar Avaran, brother of Judah the Maccabee, attacked and killed a war elephant on 
which he mistakenly thought the pagan king Antiochus V was seated. The great animal 
collapsed on top of him, so although he had slain the monstrous creature, he still died a 
martyr’s death there and then.'* The elephant was the ubiquitous emblem of the Seleucids, 
and the death of their war elephant is an obvious metaphor of the downfall of paganism 
and the victory of the true faith. After the rebirth in 1948 of a Jewish state in the Land of 
Israel, the artist Ze’ev Raban designed a Hanukkah menorah depicting Eleazar’s valorous 
deed (PI. 1). In his History of the war of Vardan, EliSé has the apostate villain Vasak hide 
among the elephants of the Sasanian army— an obvious and intentional inversion of the 
type of the Israelite heroes Samson and Eleazar.'? In Armenian manuscript illumination 
the elephant marks the pagan horde; the horse, the Armenian Christian host (PI. 2). 

The author of Maccabees overtly modeled Eleazar on the still earlier type of Samson. 
Back in the era of the Judges, in the mists of the second millennium BC, the blinded 
hero of the tribe of Dan brought down the temple of Dagon of the pagan Philistines upon 
them and himself at Gaza, ending their triumph and crowning his poor blinded, shaggy 
head with the wreath of martyrdom and victory. That hero is also admired in Armenian 
tradition: Samson and David (who is shown slaying another Philistine, Goliath) both ap- 
pear on the walls of the tenth-century palace Church of the Holy Cross of the Arcrunids 
at Alt‘amar. And the types of these two Biblical heroes inform in part the characters of 
Mher the Lion-slayer and Davit‘ in the oral Epic of Sasun, whose many ancient compo- 
nents crystallized around the same time, with the Armenian uprisings against the Arab 


16- See Greppin 1978, pp. 142-145. 

17- See Russell 1987, p. 62. On Frik, see Russell 2009, pp. 256-264. 

18- See Kosmin 2014, p. 2. 1am grateful to Prof. Kosmin for his advice during the researching of this paper. 
19- Tér Minasean 1957, p. 121. 
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Caliphate. Armenian manuscripts that illustrate the battle of Avarayr generally identify the 
hostile Persian army by their elephants; the righteous Armenians, by their equine mounts. 
Thomson points out that the contrast of images endured: in the later revolt of 572, too, the 
elephant represented the Persians; the horse, the Armenians.”° 

An elephant might be a safe, if high maintenance, gift for the proverbial man who has 
everything. But, given its traditional associations in Biblical and Armenian tradition with 
the might of pagan tyrants, was it quite the appropriate present for Mu‘awiya to offer an 
Armenian-speaking, Christian king in the seventh century? Perhaps it was, when one con- 
siders that the prince was after all of royal Persian lineage. The archetypal hero of Iranian 
epic, Rostam, was well known to Movsés Xorenac‘i and other Armenian writers of the 
classical era and there is an indigenous cycle of folk dastans about him as well that has 
become loosely connected to the Sasun epic.”! Rostam bears a number of standard epi- 
thets, among them taj-baxs, “crown-bestower”: he is the support of the kings of Iran but 
not a king himself, an ambiguity one might sense also in the social position of Javanshir, 
who is a mighty warrior like Rostam, and a sage diplomat, yet still only an isxan, a prince, 
not a king. Another very frequently encountered epithet of Rostam in the New Persian of 
the Sah-name of Ferdousi is more apposite still here: pi/-tan, “elephant-bodied”. There is 
every reason to think that epithet long predated the Islamic period; and the intention was 
wholly honorific, without any of the negative connotations of Judeo-Christian literature. 
In Sogdian, for instance, one finds the proper name pydmz, interpreted as *Pilmaz, “as 
big as an elephant”.” In later centuries, the swashbuckling companions of the folk hero 
KG6ro$lu, the bandit who flourished in the tumultuous period of the Jelali uprisings, were to 
give themselves heroic, tough guy names in Turkish like Kara Sa‘at “Black Hour” (when 
you meet him, that is, it’s not your day) or Tanri Tanimaz “He doesn’t recognize any god”. 
In an Armenian version of the Kéroglu epic we meet Palt‘an, whose name I understand 
as a probable variant of Pil-tan. Here is a brief glimpse of the latter-day “Elephant-bodied 
one” in action. The heroic literature of the Armenian plateau has as much vitality in the 
seventeenth century as it did in the seventh: 


Ayvaz the Boy observed from far off that they were folding their tents. He 
said, “Boys, I tell you truly, they’ve captured Koroghlu and are taking him 
away.” 

Baba K‘anhan asked, “How could you know? There are a few thousand 
of the enemy.” He replied, “Forty thousand.” They assembled the braves and 


20- Thomson 1982, p. 31. And the symbolic opposition of the two animals goes farther back into antiquity: 
on a decadrachm Alexander is shown on horseback charging the elephant upon which the Indian king 
Porus is seated. See Russell 2012, with discussion and illustrations. 


21- See J.R. Russell, “The Shah-nameh in Armenian Oral Epic,” International Ferdousi Conference, Centre 
for the Great Islamic Encyclopaedia, Tehran, Islamic Republic of Iran, August 2000, printed in Russell 
2004, pp. 1063-1072. 


22- See Lurje 2010, p. 317 no. 974. 
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took counsel: “How many men of us should go in order to free Koroghlu?” 
They decided eight should go and the rest should remain and wait for the out- 
come. 

Eight men were chosen: Big Whiskered Yusuf, Isa the Kid, Crazy Hasan, 
the Smith’s Son, Basil the Arab, Inje the Arab, Crazy Murt‘uza, and Baba 
K‘anhan. As they mounted up, a ninth, Crazy Palt‘an, who had not been cho- 
sen, could not restrain himself and set out running, without horse or weapon. 
Coming down from the mountain, he saw a huge willow tree growing on the 
road: he shook it, uprooted it, slung it over his shoulder and went on. When 
he got to the camp he asked a soldier, “Who is your greatest yuzbashi [com- 
mander]?” The soldier said, “What do you mean, yuzbashi? Our commander 
is a Bek, a Pasha!” Crazy Palt‘an said, “I don’t know from Pashas— whoever 
your greatest man is, just show me where he is.” They showed him the green 
tent. He went that way: when the troops saw him, they thought a giant forest 
was coming upon them and milled about in confusion, unable to believe their 
eyes. And that way, plowing through the army, he went on and arrived at Poli 
Bek’s tent. Planting his tree at the entrance, he went inside. At that moment 
Poli Bek was sipping a golden cup of coffee, amber pipe in hand. He dropped 
both when he beheld the frightful spectacle; and before Crazy Palt‘an could 
open his mouth, the quaking Poli Bek stammered, “Who are you and wha, 
wha, what is it you want?” Crazy Palt‘an began to speak. “Hah, yuzbashi, 
where do you get off coming here with all these men and going around tram- 
pling the places where Koroghlu’s dappled horse likes to graze? When he goes 
out to graze tomorrow, and Koroghlu hears of it, he’Il have my head cut off.” 
Terrified and amazed, Poli Bek asked, “What are you to Koroghlu?” “I’m the 
guard of his pastures.” “Uh-oh,” said Poli Bek. “If this is what the one who 
guards the pastures is like, what is the guardian of the flocks themselves?” 

He called, “Ghajar Ali, let Koroghlu stay on the side for now. Come and 
give some answer to this ferocious beast.” 

In the other tent, when Koroghlu heard the loud, ox-voiced bellow of Crazy 
Palt‘an, he spoke to his two guards: “See, one of my braves has come. The 
rest, wherever they are, will be here soon and scatter your whole army. Untie 
my arms and I promise that in return for the favor I’Il see you aren’t harmed.” 
Frightened, they were persuaded and freed Koroghlu’s arms. He took the saz 
in his hands and began to sing...” 


Prof. Richard C. Steiner, the eminent Yeshiva University Semitist, has pointed out to 
me that there is a far more famous elephant that one great king gave to another, albeit later 


23- My translation, from Mkrtié* Taleanc‘ (ASeg [ASuf] Jamali), tr. from Tk. to Arm., K ‘oroflu hek ‘iat‘a 
gzir Otlui ev poli beki het patahac anc‘k‘era, Part I, Tiflis: Tparan Movsés Vardaneanc‘i, 1897, repr. in 
Sotomonyan 1992. 
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that the exchange of gifts here. It is the one named Abt ’I-‘Abbas, that Harun al-Rashid 
gave Charlemagne. The name is that of the uncle of Mohammed; it is also the name of 
Harun’s own Abbasid dynasty itself, and since the word ‘abbas means “stern in counte- 
nance” (like our elephant), it is one name given also to the lion in Arabic. The recipient in 
our text, one recalls, is Young Lion— but that would be an anachronistic play on names. 
Elephants remained, at least one can say, a gift of iconic opulence at Muslim royal courts. 

In the epigraph to this paper I have cited a medieval Hebrew compilation of the Biblical 
verses the various creations are believed to sing in praise of God. The powerful elephant, 
the hugest of land animals, recites a line from the Psalms praising God’s deeds as “great” 
or “big” (Hebrew gadlii), and adds that the Creator’s thoughts are correspondingly very 
profound (ma’od ‘amqiu). Surely the elephant’s enduring, widespread, and deserved rep- 
utation for wisdom inspired the anonymous author’s choice of a Biblical verse. And this 
figure combining great size and power with wisdom may be echoed in an arcanely learned 
stanza of the Lament that likewise connects the two qualities: Nirhér i marmin, ayl hog- 
woyn art ‘nut ‘eamb/ Varer zkars zArési i mé astetac ‘n,/ K ‘ajut‘eamb berelov zuSimut‘ean 
catikn, “In body he would slumber, yet in wakefulness of the soul/ He drove the chariot of 
Mars through the stars,/ Bravely bringing back the flower of wisdom.”™ Armenian us-im 
has the sense of both intelligence and conscious alertness, from Middle Iranian 16s, the 
conscious mind, so Dawt‘ak might have intended the verse to suggest that both the soul 
and mind of the princely warrior were awake even when he slept. The chariot of Mars is a 
symbol of strength: the occultist scholar Giordano Bruno was later to provide a vivid word 
picture of it in Book Two, Chapter Five of his work De imaginum, signorum, et idearum 
compositione (1591): “A man strong in appearance rises up... sinewy, full-chested, strong 
armed, broad-shouldered.” He carries a bronze shield on which is engraved the image of 
a dragon, and “with his right hand he brandishes a gleaming yellow sword that blinds the 
eye with fiery splendor. He stands in a four-wheeled chariot drawn by four wing-footed 
horses. His charioteer is a woman sentinel they call Bellona who drives the team with a 
snake whip.” Bruno later adds the comment that the classical image reminds him of the 
contemporary “Turk... who is about to triumph over the nations, who is armed only with 
helmet, sword, and shield, while the rest of his body is not hampered, but remains very 
free for action.” 

So the mighty Javansér is both strong and wise, like an elephant; and he also controls 
his power. The image of the chariot itself suggests this: Plato famously employed the 
metaphor of the charioteer and his horses to explain how the mind should govern our 
bodily passions and energies, and Ehi8é, our Armenian Jocus classicus for the elephant, 
employs the figure of the chariot as well, since for him the dispute between Zoroastrian 
Iran and Christian Armenia is as much a moral and intellectual as a military one. He de- 
picts the Persians as lustful, choleric, and intemperate; the Armenian Christians, as chaste, 


24- Arak‘elyan 1983, p. 229, lines 1-3. 
25- C. Doria and D. Higgins 1991, pp. 155-161. 
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restrained, and thoughtful. Bolor marmnoys hogi kendanut ‘iwn, isk marmnoy ew hogwoy 
mitk‘ en kafavar: ew orpes af mi mard, ayspés ar bolor asxarhs. T‘agaworn oc‘ ziwrn 
miayn tac ‘é partis, ayl ew oroc‘ elew patcark‘ i korust “The soul is that which animates 
the whole body; while the mind is charioteer of both body and soul. And as this is for one 
man, so it is for all realms. The king is not to render his own debts alone, but those of all 
for whom he became the cause of perdition.””° The prince of the Atuans, then, is no less 
mighty than his Sasanian forefathers; but as a Christian he combines, in contrast to them, 
his power with wise governance of his passions. Both the oration enumerating and prais- 
ing the gifts he has received, and the Lament over his treacherous murder make this ex- 
plicit: his elephant, its reputation restored from Zoroastrian obloquy, combines might with 
sagacity; driving his chariot while spiritually awake even in corporeal slumber, JavanSér 
skillfully reins in the tempestuous steeds of Ares. Dawt‘ak by recalling the slumber (nirh) 
of the prince during his life and his imaginal heavenly ascent then, may thereby suggest 
also in the Lament that now, having entered into that deeper and longer sleep that is the 
death of the body, the prince’s enfranchised soul has ascended once more, prepared by its 
spiritual askésis in life for the joys of heaven, and perhaps the approach to another chari- 
ot— the one on which, according to the vision of Ezekiel, God is enthroned. 

The poet describes these gifts in an extremely rich and recondite style, loading down 
with words objects and animals already supercharged with symbolic content. But it is a 
vivid style that is still free of rebarbative Hellenophilica, and there is only one Classical 
allusion to send an anxious banqueter scurrying to the boxes of volumes of his memory 
palace— the mention of Nero. There are also only two passages where an alliterative pat- 
tern is consciously stressed, and they seem overt and clear, and are intended, one thinks, 
to highlight what should by now be for us a familiar contrast: the heavy anari, anbari, 
anheded elephant dragging its trunk along the ground as it shambles, versus the capering 
horses, light as the wind, walking, trotting, and galloping (Cemotk‘* éepotk* ew ews Cax- 
raslac‘k‘). The alliteratively abusive epithets heaped upon the back of the poor elephant 
have further unsettling overtones in Armenian usage. The word anari can mean either 
unmanly (with Arm. ayr, “man’’) or un-Iranian (from an-arya-) or both, that is, simply, 
monstrous; anbari “not-good” was employed memorably by Movsés Xorenac‘i in the fig- 
ure anbari barerarut ‘iwn, “beneficence that is not good” to describe the proto-communist, 
Mazdakite social experiments he attributes to the monster-tyrant Azdahak. But JavanSér, 
the prince who receives a gift fit only for a king, will use his abundance of divine glory, it 
is hoped, to transform the creature, redeeming his new elephant as a wholly Christianized 
embodiment of the Lord’s weighty thoughts, as he sets off home for the Caucasus. 

One may offer a final observation. The composer of the passage describing all the gift 
giving, Dawt‘ak perhaps, stresses that he saw it all, that he heard the thin, sweet sylla- 
bles of the parrot and the stentorian heaving of the elephant. And in the passage setting 
the scene for the Lament, the sad tidings of the death of the prince are said to spread as a 


26- Ehi8é, text p. 15; the translation is mine. 
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whisper or murmur across the land, and the onomatopoetic word S8uk /shashuk/ is used. 
The reader will recall how Movsés Xorenac‘i foregrounds his snatches of ancient epics 
and lays: The singers of Golt‘n tell... The old women tell... But some say... The same 
singers express... We heard with our own ears how they sang this to the accompaniment of 
the p ‘andirn... (1.30, 1.31, 11.61) Perhaps there is more to this than mere dramatic strategy. 
The Classicist Shane Butler, in a recent study,’ suggests that ancient writers employed 
such strategies— alliteration, onomatopoesis, etc.— not so much to embellish their com- 
positions or to argue their veracity, as to make the reader, who was most often reciting out 
loud, or having the book read to him, hear and reproduce the sounds of the scene being de- 
scribed. As though the volumen or codex were an ancient phonograph. The dismembered 
corpse of Orpheus course down the river and Ovid sings, Flebile nescioquid queritur lyra, 
flebile lingua murmurat exanimis, respondent flebile ripae (Metamorphoses 11.50-53), 
“Crying, the lyre something is keening; crying, the tongue murmurs, inanimate; crying 
the riverbanks respond.” Lyre, tongue, and nature all give voice and the words are shaped 
by the poet in such a way, Butler argues, as to engage our imaginative capacity not mere- 
ly to know about, but to hear those unified voices, the ink of the scribe’s pen being, as it 
were, the groove of a vinyl record. “Any writing system,” he argues, “that corresponds to 
fairly stable conventions of speech can capture such phonetic figures (i.e., one hears them 
while reading), but alphabetic writing actually represents them (i.e., they are as visible as 
they are audible, at least to the extent to which its letters continue to match, one-to-one, 
the constitutive sounds of speech.” Koriwn, the lion cub, writes in the eleventh chapter of 
his Life of Ma8toc*, “At that time this realm of the Armenians was without doubt blessed 
and desirable, wondrous: in it suddenly the lawgiver Moses, with the ranks of the Proph- 
ets, and the forward-gazing Paul, with the whole troop of the Apostles, together with the 
Gospel of Christ that animates the world, came, arrived, all at once thanks to these two 
partners [Sahak and Mesrop] and were found to be Armenian by language, Armenian in 
speech (hayabarbark‘ hayerénaxawsk’).” It is not, perhaps, just rhetoric: the alliterative, 
repetitive figure at the breathless conclusion of the passage invites the reader to hear in 
his mind the sudden clamor of many voices. One may return to these key texts of the Ar- 
menian tradition with an aim to recover how they may be heard, how the miraculous pho- 
nograph of MaStoc‘ has recorded them with high fidelity (itself a phrase no longer often 
heard). But that is for another time. For now, at least, thanks to Little David’s recording 
pen, we can hear the speech of the parrot and the snort of the elephant that the young lion 
prince received, and, if we listen closely, the clinking of cups, the din and murmur and 
whisper of the feast, in a faraway kingdom, long, long ago. 


27- Butler 2015, p. 15. 
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HERESIES: ON AN ARMENIAN PRAYER TO THE SUN 


JAMES R. RUSSELL 


According to Yovhan of Odzun, titled imastaser (“the Philosopher”, d. 728), a 
theologian who wrote a tract Enddem Pawghikeants ‘ “Against the Paulicians”,' the 
latter heretics zaregakn aghach ‘el kamets ‘eal asen, arewik lusik “when they wish to 
beseech the Sun, say ‘Little sun, little light’”. The Oskip ‘orik (a thirteenth-century 
miscellany containing texts of various periods) reports virtually the same text, 
though the “heretics” in question are designated differently: Manik ‘ets ik‘ erdnun 
yaregakn, ew asen: lusik, arewik k‘aghts ‘rik, li es tiezerok‘ “the Manichaeans swear 
by the sun and say ‘Little light, little Sun, little sweet one—you are full of the 
world.””” The differences between the two testimonia are not great, but the latter 
gives us a just little more of the text and describes the formula as an oath (verb erdn- 
um; noun erdumn, pl. erdmunk‘) rather than a prayer. If further verses followed, they 
are unfortunately not attested. But the one precious verse we have is tantalizing 
enough to warrant close analysis. After all, Armenian literature does not afford very 
many texts that are identified explicitly as native and non-Christian. As to the 
identity of its original reciters, one must keep in mind that medieval Armenian 
writers were generally clerics with a strongly held ideological position and social 
role; they tended to paint with a broad brush when depicting, generally in 
disparaging hues at that, what they considered heterodox beliefs. So their writings 
sometimes lump together indiscriminately Manichaeans, Christian dissident sects, 
and others. Most any of these could conceivably have addressed a prayer to the sun 
now and then, or sworn by it—the Manichaeans had a sun god in their bafflingly vast 
pantheon of mythical beings. 

But one long ago proposed a more likely single source for the prayer: there were 
Armenians who preserved some of the Zoroastrian heritage of the pre-Christian era 
and called themselves Arewordik‘, or “Children of the Sun”. I will proceed from the 
assumption that this prayer to—or oath invoking—the sun was in fact theirs. It 
would have ample ancient precedent in the country. Movses Khorenats‘i in his 
History of the Armenians mentions the custom of swearing by the sun twice, with 
reference to both pre- and early-Christian Armenia. In book 2.19 he writes that 
Hyrcanus asked for an oath from Barzap‘ran, clan leader (nahapet) of the Armenian 
canton of Rshtunik‘. (This would be in the mid-first century BCE; the Rshtuni 
noble’s name in Iranian means “high glory” and may refer to the dynastic sacred fire 
of the Parthian Arsacid dynasty, Adur Burzen Mihr, the Fire of High Mithra. Mithra 
is “high, lofty” because of his place with the Sun-god in heaven.) The latter erdnu 
nma yaregakn ew yamenayn pashtamuns iwreants‘ erknayins ew erkrayins, ew 
yarew Artashezi ew Tigranay “swears to him by the solar orb and by all things 
heavenly and earthly that they venerate, and by the sun of Artashez and Tigran.” And 
in 3.22, with reference to the events of the fourth century CE, in newly baptized 


' See Norayr Pogharean (Bogharian), Hay groghner (Armenian Writers) (Jerusalem: St. James, 1970), 98- 
102. 

> James R. Russell, Zoroastrianism in Armenia (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Iranian Series, 1987), 213, 524, 
and ch. 16 for a general discussion of the Arewordik‘. 
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Armenia, Erdnoyr Vardan yarewn ark‘ayi, “Vardan swore by the sun of the king.”* 
To this day in Armenian arev “sun” is a way of referring to a person’s life, soul, or 
fortune; so it is common to swear arevid merrnem, “may I die for your sun’. Light is 
another important, obvious, and related metaphor, so one common expression for “I 
bring you good news,” “Congratulations,” or the like is ach ‘k ‘id luys, lit. “light to 
your eyes.” Light, eyes, and sun form a pattern of homologies nigh universal to the 
human race (and probably to most terrestrial beings); but it may be argued that in 
Armenia, whose religious pre-Christian substratum is Zoroastrian, the particular 
emphasis on light in the language, and in religious culture in particular, may be a 
survival of the older religion, that placed (and still places) the symbolism of fire and 
the sun at its very center. 

From what little is known of the Arewordik‘, they preserved a number of telltale 
Zoroastrian beliefs and observances; and the sun, which the little prayer addresses so 
reverently and lovingly, is fittingly part of the name by which the Christian sources 
designate them. (Their beliefs were probably related to those of the Shamsis in 
northern Syria, whose name contains Arabic shams, “sun”. But we still do not know 
what they called themselves.) The sun is the greatest of all fires for the Zoroastrians, 
for whom fire is the pre-eminent living symbol and focus (no pun intended) of the 
faith. It embodies the light, warmth, life, and power of the supreme divinity Ahura 
Mazda, the Lord Wisdom, Creator of heaven and earth. Zoroastrians invoke the sun, 
Middle Persian Khwarshed, and the closely associated yazata (spiritual being worthy 
of reverence) Mithra, Mihr in Middle Iranian, thrice daily in litanies (nivayishn) that 
are recited together. In Muslim Persian, mehr endures as a common noun, for the sun 
and for loving kindness; it is because of the latter meaning used as a proper name for 
girls;* and tradition remembers the autumn feast jashn-e Mehregan. The old 
Armenian calendar has a month named Meheki, from *Mihrakan. Our Arewordi 
prayer does not mention Mihr (or as he was in medieval Armenian, Mher) by name, 
yet his presence loomed large in Armenian culture and lore, even long after the 
baptism of most of the nation early in the fourth century. Mithra is, as the guardian 
of covenants, the divinity most closely attached to human concerns; and he is in 
many ways the most human of the Zoroastrian yazatas, the only one whose portrayal 
as a human being in a fixed form—with a rayed nimbus—is stable and universal 
throughout the Iranian world over a millennium. One recalls that Mithra is the only 
Iranian divinity around whom an entire new faith took shape, the mystery religion of 
Mithraism in the Roman empire. It would even seem that the liberation struggle 
against the Arabs in the eighth and ninth centuries CE coalesced around a revival of 
the reverence for Mithra—two out of the four heroes of the great epic cycle of Sasun, 
the millennial folk composition that gave voice to that struggle, are named Mher, that 
is, Mithra. In a recent study I have placed the anti-Arab uprising and the heroic epic 
that crystallized around it beginning in the eighth century, to contemporary events in 
the Iranian world east of Armenia, where a Mithraic revival, as it were, also took 
place. The revival in that period of pre-Islamic and, it would seem, also pre-Christian 
national identity at precisely that time might also argue a “late” date for the History 
of the Armenians of Movses Khorenats‘i, which is, in contrast to the earlier histories, 
such a treasure house of pre-Christian lore—lore that its compiler cherished, at that. 


> See also Vardan Hats‘uni, Erdmunk‘ hin Hayots‘ mej (Oaths in Ancient Armenia) (Venice: S. Lazzaro, 
1932), 52 et seq. 
* Such an association may be why the meticulous Herodotus misidentified Mithra as a goddess. 
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We know already how the epic evolved and what ancient features it brought together. 
Looking at the Sasun cycle in that context answers the other question: Why?° 

This little invocation, or perhaps fragment of a longer one, if there was originally 
more—seems clearly to be a folk prayer, the vernacular composition of unlettered 
people, not a version of a pre-existing prayer, say, in Avestan—the Old Iranian 
sacred language of the Zoroastrian sacred books.° Its Classical Armenian aspect, as 
we shall see presently, is ungrammatical, so it does not have the character of a literal 
or even slightly garbled citation of an old text from a book. Rather it seems a 
vernacular verse that bears the external influence of the high speech of Christian 
liturgy: it is parole, touched by /angue. But that does not mean it is not poetically 
sophisticated in its way; and an examination of its structure will suggest, I think, that 
it is artful indeed. Let us try an analysis of the six words that constitute the longer 
version. They can be evenly divided into two hemistichs of three words each: seven 
syllables in the first; six in the second. The caesura feels naturally placed, as the first 
three words are a compact unit of two nouns (little light, little sun) and a noun or 
adjective (little sweet [one?]), with no verbs. All are diminutives, and all bear a stress 
on the final syllable: -k, -ik, -ik. All are vocatives: little light, little sun, little sweet 
one. The second part of the verse could stand as an independent declarative 
statement: it has implicit subject with verb and thus is contrastively different. Its 
sound pattern underscores that contrast. The hemistich begins with two terse 
monosyllables: the first is li, “full”; the second of them, the enclitic verb es “thou 
art” with implied subject—so /i es. These terse words are followed, balanced, by the 
final long drawn out word of the line, the four-syllable /tiyezerok‘/ (inserting the 
onglide -y-: there is no hiatus between i and e). Its first syllable, ¢i-, “god, divine”, 
resonates alliteratively but also semantically with the first word of the hemistich, /7, 
“full’—for divinity is a pleroma, a fullness. And the k of the final syllable -ok‘ 
recapitulates the three-fold k of the three substantives of the first part, indeed 
emphasizing it by its aspiration, while the vowel o marks a differentiation from the 
repeated i of -ik and Ji. 

The addition of the diminutive (the Arm. suffix is -ik), so important to the structure 
of this brief verse, is common in affection and also in reverence in the Indo- 
European languages, cf. Rus. yap 6amiowxa “Tsar Little Father”. The threefold 
invocation of a divinity that we see in this Armenian folk prayer is also an ancient 
and important Indo-European feature that likewise survives in the Russian honorific, 
not for what is above but for what is below—Mamp covipa 3zemia “Mother Damp 
Earth”. The latter indeed corresponds very closely to the threefold Zoroastrian 
honorific given the goddess of the waters and of female fecundity and purity in the 
Avesta: aredvi sura anahita, “damp powerful undefiled”. The final epithet of the 
triad became the goddess’ proper name, attested in Armenian as Anahit and as Nahid 


> See James R. Russell, “Mithra,” forthcoming in a special volume of Iran and the Caucasus dedicated to 
the proceedings of a conference held at the Collége de France, Paris, October 2015. 

° There is a fragment of a Sogdian Zoroastrian text containing a version of the Ashem Vohu prayer, 
somewhat changed in transmission over time, in either very old Avestan or another form of Old Iranian; 
see The Everlasting Flame: Zoroastrianism in History and Imagination, ed. Sarah Stewart (London: I.B. 
Tauris, 2013), 93-94 and pl. 27. This would be an attestation of local variants of the manthra spenta, the 
holy word, of the sort one might have hoped to find among Armenian Zoroastrians. But by the time 
Odznets‘i was writing, these had perhaps already been forgotten, or else were not recited in the presence 
of Christians, who do not observe Zoroastrian laws of purity and whose physical presence might therefore 
have been believed to violate their sanctity. It is also possible that the believers in Aramazd/Ahura Mazda 
also did not wish to expose their cherished words to mockery and disrespect. 
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in modern Persian.’ One will have more to say about triads in their Christian context 
presently; and perhaps the most important expression of this idea in human religious 
culture is the Christian Holy Trinity itself. But with more specific reference to the 
Zoroastrians and the Armenian Children of the Sun, one notes that St. Nerses 
Shnorhali (“the Graceful”), who was concerned with the conversion of the 
Arewordik‘ to Christianity, might have composed at least one strophe of his credal 
poem Hawatov khostovanim, “I confess in faith”, with a view to attracting them, 
since it seems to echo the Zoroastrian moral triad of good thoughts, words, and deeds 
(Av. humata hukhta hvarshta). The standard Zoroastrian prayer Vispa humata, which 
declares that the three virtues bring salvation, might suggest that recitation of the 
triad, with its rhythmic breathing of the initial h-, served as a mantra Zoroastrian 
priests used to help go into trance and overcome the terrors of the unconscious and 
the dangers of the road as they undertook shamanic journeys through the Otherworld. 
Today, many modern Zoroastrians consider the triad, whether in Avestan as above, 
as Middle-Persianized humat, hukht, hvarsht, or as Persian pendar-e nik, goftar-e 
nik, kerdar-e nik, to be the defining tenet of their religion as a whole.* 

The sun stands in heaven, and one might have expected in the one verse of our 
possibly Arewordi prayer to encounter not tiezerk‘, which means the universe or the 
world in its entirety, but the more common Arm. erkink‘, “heaven”. The latter, as the 
standard term in Armenian,’ is paired with rhyming erkir, “earth”, in what is likely to 
be the most ancient poetical text preserved in writing in the language: the song of the 
birth of the god Vahagn (Avestan Verethraghna, Middle Iranian Bahram), preserved 
in the History of the Armenians of Movses Khorenats‘i. It is encountered frequently 
and forever thereafter in most every imaginable poetic form. The alliterative and 
thematic association of the two words among native speakers is so strong that it 
exerts a kind of subconscious gravitational pull—the words for heaven and earth 
sound similar to each other, as a kind of pair, in a private language that an Armenian 
invented in the 18" century—this despite his obvious and deliberate effort to make 
his new tongue not sound like his native Armenian. In the language they are rosméxe 
(“earth”) and rdcki (“heaven”), with the initial un-trilled r that is extremely rare in 
Armenian words. He invented an alphabet based on the Armenian script, partly for 
his invented tongue and partly for the transcription of a number of magical spells and 


‘For a discussion of this, see James R. Russell, “The Word chragamah and the Rites of the Armenian 
Goddess,” Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies 5 (1990-1991): 157-72. 

* On St. Nerses’ credo, see James R. Russell, “A Credo for the Children of the Sun,” Journal of the 
Society for Armenian Studies 4 (1988-1989): 157-60; on the possible use in the Sasanian period of 
humata, hukhta, hvarshta as a shamanistic mantra see James R. Russell, “An Armenological Note on 
Kartir’s Vision,” in Dasturji Dr. Hormazdyar Dastur Kayoji Mirza Birth Centenary Memorial Volume 
(Udvada: Dastur Kayoji Mirza Institute, 2010), 253-58. 

° The less common word for the sky, anjrpet, “ruler of the waterless”, seems to be a term for the airy 
region intermediate (cf. Skt. antariksha, “ruler of the in between”) between the solid earth and the upper 
waters that in Biblical cosmology were released during the Deluge but are now held back (see Genesis 
1.7). Psalm 148.4 exults, Halleluhu shemei ha-shamayim/ ve-ha-mayim asher me ‘al ha-shamayim “Praise 
Him, heavens of the heavens/ And the waters that are above the heavens.” Cf. Ps. 104.3 Ha-migra va- 
mayim ‘alilotav/ Ha-sam ‘avim rekhuvo “Who founds the beams of Your upper chambers in the waters,/ 
Who makes the clouds His chariot.” In the Mishnaic tractate Chagiga the three travelers to heaven are 
warned not to say “Water, water!” when they see the marble (Heb. shayish) of the divine hekhalot, 
“mansions, halls”. The floor of the palace of Solomon, in legend, was made of plates of glass beneath 
which was water, to produce perhaps a similar effect. In Armenian mystical theology, the “final curtain” 
between this world and heaven is Joytsn matsuats, “liquid made solid’”—the marble, as solidified water, 
that Rabbi Akiva and his companions beheld, perhaps. See James R. Russell, “Liturgical Mysticism and 
the Narek,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 26 (1996-1997): 427-39. 
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stories of herbal lore. The script is pleasingly similar in appearance to Georgian 
cursive mkhedruli; and some of the sounds of his invented tongue, rshtuni (a word 
meaning here secret language, after the argot of Armenian traveling merchants 
hailing from the province of Rshtunik‘), resemble those of Georgian. He lived most 
likely in Georgia, then the center of Armenian life in the Transcaucasus, and was 
thus acquainted with the local language, which, though rich in Iranian and Armenian 
loans, is decidedly not Indo-European.' 

In the fragmentary prayer studied here, perhaps tiezerk‘ was used with honorific 
intent. The late Prof. Charles Dowsett suggested the word is to be analyzed as *ti-, a 
root which he argues meant at first “divide, apportion”, and ezr, “boundary”, ending 
in pluralis tantum in -k‘. It would have originally meant “boundary of a plot of land” 
and its meaning developed from there to “inhabited world”, expanding thence to 
“universe”. One may cite two common examples for the sense of honor and 
superiority that ti- confers. The first is the honorific ter, “lord”, from *ti-ayr; the 
second its heterosexual partner, tikin “lady”. The former is to this day the appellation 
of an Armenian priest; and it carries on in American-Armenian surnames like Der 
Hovannessian, literally “son of Father John”. The latter, tikin, is attested in 
Agathangelos’ narrative of the conversion of the Armenians as a title or cult epithet 
of the goddess Anahit, evidently translating an Iranian term. Nowadays it just means 
“missus”; for “mister”, we can thank the Crusaders for Armenian baron. The 
anachronistic Classical plural is used in formal address, so “Ladies and Gentlemen” 
becomes the Dignayk ‘ yev baronayk‘ familiar to anyone who has sat through a public 
speech. (One transcribes the Western form since except for Iran, Eastern Armenian 
was communized and for some decades employed only enkerner, “comrades”.) 

By the Middle Ages the process of dialect variation in Armenian just alluded to, 
which had begun in ancient times and of course is still continuing—as tends to 
happen with many living languages—might have led to the mutual voicing and 
devoicing of the palatals d and ¢ that one observes in the Western and Eastern forms 
of the modern language today. So perhaps after a time, in westerly cantons of the 
Armenian mountain fastnesses, the reciters of the Arewordi prayer might have heard 
in tiezerk‘, pronounced by some /diyezerk‘/, also the pagan term for a divinity, 
Classical Arm. di-k‘. We find it in the pre-Christian toponym Dits ‘avan (“Place of 
the gods”), and in diwc‘-azn “gods’ [noble] progeny”, i.e., “hero” (for which the 
Greek loan heros is used interchangeably). Dowsett posed as a semantic parallel to 
*ti-k‘, “apportion(er?)” the Vedic bhaga-, “idem”, which comes to mean “god” in 
Indian and Iranian. One may cite the Russian loan bor and the immensely productive 
Iranian-in-Armenian bag- “god” of Bagawan “Place of the god(s)”, an alternative 
name for Dits‘avan supra, bagin “(pagan) shrine”, Bag(a)rat “god-given [cf. Gk. 
Theodoros]”, etc. In the Armenian version of the Bible, tiezerk‘ regularly translates 
the Greek oikoumene “world, universe” of the Septuagint; twice, in Psalms, it 
renders ta perata tes ges, “the ends/extremes of the earth”. The word just might have 
been used for what its authors perceived as possible overtones of pre-Christian 
antiquity and non-Christian sanctity, though it has a respectable place in Christian 
usage as well. 


” 


'° James R. Russell, “Armenian Secret and Invented Languages and Argots,” Acta Linguistica 
Petropolitana 8.3 (2012): 602-84; and Charles J.F. Dowsett, “Arm. ter, tikin, tiezerk‘,” Mémorial du 
Cinquantenaire, 1914-1964 (Paris: Ecole des langues orientales anciennes de 1’Institut Catholique de 
Paris: 1964), 135-45. 
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Whatever the case with tiezerk‘, the preceding phrase “you are full of’ and the use 
of the Classical Armenian instrumental plural for “world” itself in our invocation 
leaves no room for doubt at all. It points, not to any Zoroastrian or other pre- 
Christian source, but to a patterning upon, and borrowing from, the Sanctus in the 
Anamnesis (yishatakn) of the Divine Liturgy (patarag) of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church. The passage is very famous and is well known, indeed, to adherents of most 
Christian confessions: Surb, surb, surb ter zorut‘eants‘ li en erkink‘ ew erkir 
p‘arrok* k‘o: orhnut‘iwn i bardzuns. Orhneald or ekir ew galots‘d es anuamb 
Tearrn: Ovsanna i bardzuns. “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, the heavens 
and earth are full of your glory. Blessed are you who came and are to come in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in the heights.”'' This passage derives from the throne 
vision of Isaiah 6.3, used in the Jewish “angelic” liturgy of the Qedusha 
[“Sanctification”] that is chanted during the repetition out loud of the silent ‘Amida 
(lit., “Standing”) prayer: Qadosh, gadosh, gadosh Adonai tseva’ot melo kol ha-arets 
kevodo, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, all the earth is full of His glory.”” 
The Christian usage is different from the original Hebrew, and felicitously so for 
Armenian, since in that language is used the alliterative heaven and earth pair so 
cherished by the language. The Christian prayer has /i en “they are full”; our strophe 
has /i es. The re-use of the instrumental plural in -ok‘ (in p‘arrok‘, “glory”, a loan 
from Old Iranian farnah-) clearly patterns the Arewordi prayer on the Christian one. 
The Arewordi usage is perhaps ungrammatical, too, since one has to stretch the 
grammar to make the prayer mean what one thinks the Arewordik‘ might have 
intended it to mean: “O sun, the world is full of you” (not, “O sun, you are full of the 
world’). Space or the universe as we behold it in the daytime is filled with the light 
of the sun; the sun is not filled with it.'’ The Arewordik‘, who most likely had no 
access to a high social position or to education, might not have understood Classical 
Armenian any better than other peasants did. There is some irony in this, since as 
preservers of a pre-Christian faith they were closer in their traditions and beliefs to 
its sources than the country’s patron saint Gregory the Illuminator, the inventor of 
the alphabet St. Mesrop Mashtots‘, and the others who had co-opted their language 
to Christian usage. The latter is replete with densely meaningful Zoroastrian terms 
like p ‘arrk‘. One must also consider the possibility that there is no grammatical error 
and they meant exactly what they are reported to have said. It would seem that after 
the Armenian Genocide there are no Children of the Sun around any longer to 
explain; but let us conjecture for a moment that p ‘arrk‘, farnah-, Av. khvarenah-, 
was understood to mean, among other things, solar radiance, which is both spatial 
(radiance, after all, has to radiate) and supernal. Might tiezerk‘ then have been meant 
to stand in for it, perhaps so as to ameliorate somewhat the Christian content (even 
though the Christian text uses an Iranian word)? If we take the verse, then, as it is, 
rather than as containing a grammatical mistake, it might be rendered thus: “Beloved 
light! Beloved sun, sweet! Thou art replete with the vast divine spaces!” The 


" Tiran Nersoyan, ed., Pataragamatoyts‘ Hayastaneayts‘ Arrak‘elakan Ughghap‘arr Ekeghets‘woy 
(Divine Liturgy of the Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church) (New York: Delphic Press, 1950), 66. 
” This prayer is also commonly called that of the Shemoneh ‘esrei, “Eighteen [Benedictions]” 
regarded as a substitute for the Temple sacrifice. 

'’ Armenian has various words for the sun, and in the poem on Vahagn’s birth the god’s eyes are 
aregakunk‘, “solar orbs”. Another term, arp ‘i, probably related to the root erew- “appear”, may mean not 
just the sun itself but the sunlight that fills the daytime sky. So the heavens are full of the sun. Iranian 
miniature painters sometimes paint the sky gold to reflect this understanding of sunlight. 


and is 
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Zoroastrian texts speak of Ahura Mazda as reigning in roshn anagran, “unbounded 
radiance”, so the same brilliant vision might lend a reflection of its light to our verse. 

Why is the Sanctus the particular prayer that seems to have left its mark on the 
Arewordi strophe? Its source is in a vision of angels, and in the song of Armenian 
rite, usually performed by a woman with a beautiful voice, one can sense the still 
solemn sweetness of their beating wings. The threefold repetition of the word “holy” 
(surb) would also have attracted common folk in whose language, folklore, and 
mental conceptions triads, as we have already observed, are a basic element and 
building block, a topos. This observation might explain also why it was that late 
medieval Armenians chose the Trisagion (Gk., “thrice holy”)—and in particular the 
version of the formula that is chanted the feasts of the Cross—Surb Astuac, surb ew 
hzor, surb ew anmah, or khach ‘ets ‘ar vasn mer, oghormea mez “Holy God, holy and 
powerful, holy and immortal, who was crucified for us, have mercy on us” as the 
pivotal prayer to translate into mareren (“Median”, i.e., Kurdish) in the 17" century. 
This was done perhaps in order to attract proselytes of Iranian speech.'* Threefold 
words and things have a familiar and pleasant resonance to the ear attuned to 
archetypal poetic forms, threefold invocations are like spells (cf. the Zoroastrian triad 
discussed above, and perhaps the three virtues in Hebrew infra), spells are believed 
to have power and thereby gain respect and attention, and power is attractive to 
anybody looking for a new religion. If his old faith still possessed the attraction of 
supernatural power and efficacy for him, why would he abandon it? This particular 
form of the Trisagion (for there are several, depending upon the occasion) also 
specifically mentions the Cross, the defining symbol of the faith. The others do not. 
In the Conversion of St. Cyprian, which in the Middle Ages became a very popular 
talismanic text in Armenian folk belief and remains so to this day as the Kiprianos, 
the sorcerer Cyprian of Antioch abandons his pagan beliefs after a spell fails and the 
demons explain to him the superior power of the Cross. He promptly converts to 
Christianity. The motivation for his action seems scarcely to have been altruistic; and 
indeed as one reads on, his acceptance of the new dispensation proved to be a shrewd 
career move for him—he went on, not to assume the crown of martyrdom (unlike his 
namesake, St. Cyprian of Carthage, with whom he is not infrequently confused) but 
the miter of a bishop.'® Still, the historiola illustrates the particular Armenian 
reverence for the Cross, which some Christian neighbors remarked upon as 
excessive. Turkish naturally acquired many Armenian loan words; but it is perhaps 
indicative of the Armenians’ stress on the sacred sign that it is the Armenian word 
for the Cross, kAhach‘, rather than some transmitted form of Arabic salib, or Greek 


‘4 Nersoyan, Pataragamatoyts ‘, 40. 

'S On the prayer, see James R. Russell, “On Armeno-Iranian Interaction in the Medieval Period,” in Au 
carrefour des réligions. Mélanges offerts a Philippe Gignoux, ed. Rika Gyselen (Leuven: Peeters, 1995), 
235-38. Conversion from Islam to Christianity in the Muslim world was and is fraught with extreme 
danger, and pressure to abjure one’s faith went in the other direction. But one may cite, for instance, the 
case of T‘ukhman, a Kurdish youth of Diyarbakir who was baptized an Armenian Christian in the 18" 
century and suffered martyrdom for it. See James R. Russell, “The Armenian Shrines of the Black Youth 
(t‘ux manuk),”Le Muséon 111.3-4 (1998): 319-43, esp. 322-24. 

'© The cynical materialism of Cyprian’s conversion corresponds well to the practical concerns of a 
magician. It does not matter whether the rite is for good or ill, divine or demonic, so long as it works. His 
name is therefore associated with grimoires (manuals of black and white magic, from an old French word 
for grammar): in the 18” century a short text, the Ciprianillo, was popular in Spain; or one might employ 
the Cypriani Clavis Inferni sive Magia Alba et Nigra approbata Metratona to open (with the Kabbalistic 
archangel Metatron’s assistance) the gates of hell. See Owen Davies, Grimoires: A History of Magic 
Books (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), pp. 32-33 and 114-25 with fig. 9. 
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stavros, that was borrowed into Turkish as hach and became the standard term for 
the symbol.'” 

What of the appellation k‘aghts ‘rik, “little sweet one”? The Armenian word for 
“sweet” is cognate with the English and thus goes back to the earliest Indo-European 
stratum of the language; the modern synonym anush, from Classical anoysh, is a 
Middle Iranian loan meaning “immortal”, hence ambrosia (lit., immortal [wine]), 
with the secondary sense of “sweet” emerging from there. But the source is neither 
proto-Indo-European nor Iranian, one thinks, but again the Armenian liturgy, in this 
case the Hymn of Praise before Communion. Matik‘ arr Ter ew arrek* zloys. 
Aleluia./ Chashakets ‘ek’ ew tesek‘ zi k‘aghts‘r e Ter. Aleluia. “Come near to the 
Lord and take the light. Halleluyah./ Taste and see that the Lord is sweet. 
Halleluyah.” '* It is telling also that the Christian hymn juxtaposes light and 
sweetness, which are found together in the Arewordi text as well. Several Armenian 
folk prayers recited at sunrise do the same. From Vardenis/Chakherlu, Bari lusi 
k‘aghts ‘r K‘ristos,/ Du oghormanas, du gt‘as,/ Du p‘orts‘enk ‘nerats‘ azat enes,/ Du 
anp ‘orts ‘ank‘ pahes, ter Astvats “Sweet Christ of the good light,/ Have mercy, have 
pity,/ Free [us] from trials,/ Keep us untried, Lord God.” A longer prayer, from 
Mush/Bulanekh, begins Orshnyal i Astvats,/ Orshnyal i bari lusu k‘aghts ‘rik K ‘ristos 
“Blessed is God,/ Blessed is sweet little Christ of the good light,” with the same 
diminutive for “sweet” as in the Arewordi invocation. Another such prayer, from 
Van/Andzak, pairs light and sun as the Arewordi one does: Luse lusats‘av/ Arev 
parts ‘rats‘av/ Tiroch‘ zorut‘enov/ Trakhti trrner pats‘van,/ Tzhokhk‘ trrner 
kots ‘van,/ Art ‘arner urkhets ‘an/ Meghavorner tanjvets ‘an “The light lightened,/ The 
sun rose high/ By the Lord’s power/ The gates of paradise opened,/ The gates of hell 
were closed,/ The righteous rejoiced,/ The sinners suffered torment.” Another prayer, 
from Rshtunik*, pairs sweetness and light: Los losats ‘av,/ Ter k‘aghts ‘rats ‘av:/ Baru 
drrner bats ‘vav,/ Oghermut‘en shatats ‘av./ K ‘ristos, ch‘e khanis k‘u akh im srten:/ 


"7 See James R. Russell, “The Armenians, the Holy Cross, and Dionysius Bar Salibi,” St. Nersess 
Theological Review 8 (2004): 1-12. The territory of historical Armenia was dotted with khach‘k‘ars, 
“Cross-stones”, as ubiquitous as the gaunt colossi of the moai of Rapa Nui (Easter Island) and as defining 
of the culture of the land. They are named in lists on talismanic scrolls where the direction of the writing 
itself forms crosses (see James R. Russell, “The Armenian Magical Scroll and Outsider Art,” Jran and the 
Caucasus 15.1-2 (2011): 5-47.) Armenians baptized crosses and there was a folk belief that they then 
came to life and possessed power. This is reflected in an oikotype of the “Boil, little pot, boil!” folktale, 
about a magical Cross that slays unbelievers: see James R. Russell, “Raiders of the Holy Cross: The 
Ballad of the Karos Khach‘ and the Nexus between Ecclesiastical Literature and Folk Tradition in 
Mediaeval Armenia,” in New Approaches to Medieval Armenian Language and Literature, ed. Jos J.S. 
Weitenberg (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1995), 79-93. In 1997 I visited the village of Shushants‘ near Van. An 
ancestor of the Armenian-American playwright Herand Markarian had been the local priest; but when we 
came to the site of the church all that remained was a pit with a few stones at the bottom. A Kurd of the 
village told us that he had helped destroy the building in the early 1950s: he and other Muslims believed 
the cross to be an evil isharet (“sign, symbol”) of great power: the Armenians and their symbols had to be 
eliminated lest they destroy the Muslims first. As one will observe presently, Christians tended to regard 
the Jews and the language and symbols of Judaism as likewise powerful in a malefic way, and went on to 
appropriate them to texts and rituals of magic. 

'S Nersoyan, Pataragamatoyts ‘, 88. The Arm. k‘aghts ‘r “sweet” translates Gk. chrestos, which has a range 
of meanings including “good, merciful, bountiful” of God and persons and “sweet” of fruits. The original 
Hebrew, of Ps. 34.9, has ta‘amu u-re’u ki tov Hashem “Taste ye and see that the Lord is good.” The 
further implication, relevant to Communion, that He is literally edible, is a Christian interpretation of the 
verb, which the Psalmist probably intended to mean “consider, try out,” not “eat”—he is enjoining Israel 
to examine, ponder, and remember God’s specific beneficences, not to devour Him. Rabbinic teachings 
point out that God begins the Ten Commandments not by introducing Himself to the assembled Children 
of Israel generally and theoretically as Creator of heaven and earth, but immediately and intimately as the 
liberator from Egyptian bondage. 
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K‘u akh-amot‘ov dzi shakhes, pakhes/ Ter, du es steghtse; ch‘e koruses,/ Ter du es 
shine; ch‘e kortsanes;/ K‘u ardar chambkheneru veren/ Zi khangist makhem tas 
“The light lightened,/ The Lord sweetened:/ The gates of good opened;/ Mercy 
abounded./ Christ, remove not your fear from my heart:/ By fear of you and shame 
before you, care for and keep me./ Lord, you have created; do not cause perdition./ 
Lord, you have made; do not destroy./ [Let me walk] upon your righteous paths/ 
That you may grant a peaceful death.” 

These examples can be multiplied, but the texts cited are sufficient to demonstrate 
an interesting point. The Arewordi prayer is distinguishable from the Christian ones 
cited mainly in the absence from it of explicitly Christian terms—of words such as 
K‘ristos, “Christ”, or Astvats “God”. To be sure, there are other marked terms in 
these Christian prayers that are of Iranian origin and that Arewordik* might have 
used. Drakht “Paradise”, an Iranian loan meaning “tree”, and dzhokhk‘, “Hell”, a 
specifically Zoroastrian term meaning “worst existence”, and even orhn-em “bless”, 
from the Iranian afrin-, are among innumerable other lexical items of religious 
import that were adapted from local Zoroastrianism to Christian use from the 
beginnings of written Armenian in the fifth century. At that ttme Armenia’s powerful 
neighbor to the southeast was, of course, the militantly Zoroastrian Sasanian Empire. 
There was a numerous, strong, and generally tolerated Christian community in Iran 
and its possessions, then; and treaties with Constantinople guaranteed toleration of 
Zoroastrians in Byzantine lands. But it would seem Christians did not honor those 
agreements and Zoroastrians in Anatolia were reduced to an impoverished and 
clandestine existence. Presumably the Zoroastrian Armenians fared little better. 

Although the Arewordik‘ preserved some Zoroastrian beliefs, there is no evidence 
of their having known Avestan prayers or the names of yazatas, unlike, for instance, 
the magousaioi of neighboring Cappadocia, who according to St. Basil knew a form 
of the name of Zurvan, the supernatural personification of time.”’ They had a kind of 
religious leader called a hazerpet (“chiliarch’’), but little else of what makes up the 
material life of a religious community endured. The Arewordik‘ recited the prayers 
of their decimated, isolated faith, a religion that had lost its temples, sacred 
implements, vestments, liturgical language and holy books and was reduced, one 
might say, to the bare essentials, to the declaration of what it was not: their prayer 
invokes light, sweetness, sun in the manner of the folk prayers of other Armenians, 
and these prayers are strongly influenced by the usages of the Apostolic Church to 
whom those other Armenians belonged—but Christ is absent. 

One is reminded here of Arthur A. Cohen’s haunting short story, “The Last Jew on 
Earth: A Fable,” published in Commentary, November 1972, in which all the world 
has accepted the Roman church, save for a single man, a Spanish converso. (We 
shall have more to say presently about real life conversos—Iberian Jews who were 
baptized, some of retained in secret what they might remember of Judaism, or a 
changed form of it.) His family has long since forgotten the Hebrew language; they 
possess only an old document in which they swear allegiance to their true faith. They 
read it once on year, on the Shabbat before Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. The 
man, Don Rafael, is discovered and brought before an astonished crowd: “The old 
priest limped to his side and spoke: ‘The world awaits you. Speak the recantation and 


' Sargis Harut‘yunyan, ed., Hay hmayakan ev zhoghovrdakan aghot‘k‘ner (Armenian Incantations and 
Folk Prayers) (Erevan: Erevan University Press, 2006), 191-95. 

°° See James R. Russell, “Two Roads Diverged: Ancient Cappadocia and Ancient Armenia,” in Armenian 
Kesaria/Kayseri and Cappadocia, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 2013), 33-42. 
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then hand the document to the Cardinal and kneel before him.’ Don Rafael bowed 
his head in salutation to the Cardinal and moved toward the microphones. There was 
silence, but for the gentle patter of the rain. Don Rafael passed a hand lightly over 
his forehead and touched his eyes in a gesture of friendship toward himself. He 
paused and breathed deeply. He began. ‘I believe in one God, Father Almighty, 
maker of Heaven and Earth,’ and he paused, ‘and... and... that is what I believe, 
that is the only belief I share with you.’ Cries. ‘No, no!’ ‘And the rest that I believe is 
what I have learned from my father and my father’s father and all those in the 
generations of fathers which stretch back in the history of time to Moses, my first 
master. .. . And so much more, if you would like to hear about it.’ Don Rafael 
paused. He would have continued and told the history of the generations of Israel, 
but he was not allowed. The microphones went dead.” Don Rafael’s religion has 
been reduced, thus, to the subtraction of what he does believe from the Catholic 
credo. 

The Arewordi community was, though evidently not subject to active persecution, 
still something of a Don Rafael. It was an isolate, a survivor in a nation that was 
itself for the most part, and for the long stretch of its recorded history, a Christian 
island in an often turbulent and perilous Muslim sea. For in the Arab Caliphate and 
later in Ottoman Turkey the Armenians constituted a millet (“nation”), that is, a 
community granted the degrading but tolerated status of dhimmis but also allowed 
semi-autonomous status in some spheres of life—marriage, family, burial, etc— 
under the governance of their religious authorities, who were answerable to the 
Sultan. Armenian identity was thus socially and legally inseparable from Christian 
identity. This was so much the case than the very idea of a non-Christian Armenian 
identity was and generally still is well nigh unthinkable and incomprehensible: an 
Armenian convert to any other religion lost his language and identity within a 
generation.*! But the Arewordik‘ were speakers of Armenian who lived on their 
ancestral land, an island within an island, a culturally impoverished people subsisting 
with no legal status or definition. The words and rites of the Christian faith had 
surrounded them for many centuries and they patterned what was evidently an 
important invocation (since, as we have seen, two sources report variants of it 
independently) on Christian liturgical usages. This influence or emulation was 
unwitting and subconscious, or, less likely, was accepted by design as a kind of 
camouflage. (If so, it was scarcely effective.) There is no evidence to suggest that the 
Children of the Sun were Christian converts on the surface who practiced their 
authentic rites privately and secretly held to their original beliefs. But a comparison 
may, with those caveats, be drawn nonetheless to another group. 

In the centuries before and following the mass expulsion of their community from 
Spain in 1492, many Sephardic Jews converted to Catholicism rather than leave their 
homeland. Various scholars, notably the father of the present Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, have persuasively argued in recent years that Christian anti- 
Semitism was not always theological alone but often had a biological aspect as well, 
long before the Nazis. This dimension was perhaps present even ab initio in 


*! Prof. Seta Dadoyan’s groundbreaking research on the Fatimid Armenians demonstrates this well, The 
Fatimid Armenians: Cultural and Political Interaction in the Near East (Leiden: Brill, 1997). The only 
Armenian community that was converted to Islam but is known to have retained its language was that of 
the region of Hamshen in the mountains south of the Black Sea coast within Turkish territory. (Other 
Hamshen Armenians who refused conversion fled northwards to safety in Sukhumi, in Christian Georgia.) 
Elsewhere, an Armenian who became a Muslim became in time also a speaker exclusively of Kurdish, 
Turkish, or Arabic. 
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embryonic form—if one considers some of the vicious tirades of St. John 
Chrysostom against the Jews in the fourth century. In the medieval Iberian peninsula, 
at least, Jews were believed to have an inherently pernicious racial identity that did 
not change with baptism: the “New Christians” or conversos (also called, 
disparagingly, Marranos), lacked what was called the limpieza de sangre “purity of 
blood” of Old Christians. This meant that even converts who believed sincerely in 
their new religion and became successful in Spanish society still bore an ineradicable 
stigma. Such conversos often went on to deal creatively with their enforced marginal 
status, as innovative Christian believers, thinkers, and even explorers—among these 
luminaries are St. Theresa of Avila, San Juan de la Cruz, and companions of 
Christopher Columbus. They looked inward and stressed the inner and intangible 
aspects of faith and the person, rather than the external signs of ancestry and status; 
or, outwardly, they sailed forth to find new lands. In the case of Armenian sectarians 
such as T‘ondrakets‘is and Paulicians, one has found over the years that descendants 
of adherents of these “heretical” confessions have tended to move away from the 
Apostolic Church, embracing Protestantism and freethinking, or, in Russian 
Armenia, making common cause with exiled Russian sectarians—the Subbotniks 
and Molokans.”” 

But to return to the example of the Inquisition, many other conversos, while 
presenting themselves as Catholics in public, held privately and inwardly to the 
tenets of their original faith: there is only one God, Jesus is not divine, the “Old” 
Testament is true and not the “New”, and Moses stands alone as the foremost of the 
prophets. They attempted to practice what they remembered of Jewish rites handed 
down to them, lighting Sabbath candles secretly in a cellar or inner room, or finding 
subtle ways symbolically to abstain from eating pork. Clandestine faith was more 
than a social necessity: to be discovered or denounced to the Inquisition meant 
certain arrest and torture, followed by imprisonment or death. And though they soon 
forgot the Hebrew language and had no access to Rabbinic texts, the conversos 
passed their beliefs on to their children for many generations: the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition itself was closed only in 1819, and it was well over a century after that 
before Judaism began again to be practiced openly in Spain. 

It was inevitable that over time the secret Judaizing prayers of the Marranos 
acquired Catholic features of style and content: sometimes they might pray before a 
picture of Moses or another prophet, much as Catholics employed iconic images, 
though Judaism forbids the use of such representations. Their philosophical emphasis 
on salvation is also a Catholic feature, as Prof. Yirmiyahu Yovel has persuasively 
and illuminatingly argued. For normative Judaism stresses performance of the 
Commandments and loving adherence to God and the Covenant. The hope for 
salvation is important, but Jews do not accept the ideas of original sin and the 
prospect of damnation in the way Christians do; so salvation is generally seen as 
communal and national restoration of the Land of Israel, the Temple service, and the 
advent of Messianic kingship. Personal salvation is not the central concern of the 
religion in the way it is for Christians. The conversos, then, in expressing anxiety 
about salvation from sin and damnation as the centerpiece of some devotions, had 
absorbed aspects of the surrounding Catholic faith and the language and style of its 


» See James R. Russell, “The Last of the Paulicians,” Hask hayagitakan taregirk‘ 7-8 (1995-1996): 33-47. 
In the spring of 2009 I made the acquaintance of an Armenian-American from California named Josa who 
had settled in Mevasseret Tsion, a suburb of Jerusalem, Israel, with her husband, a Protestant 
archaeologist from Mississippi. 
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prayers into their beliefs and practices. The Armenian Children of the Sun seem to 
done something similar in their prayer to the Sun on the liturgy of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church. Indeed it would be indistinguishable from a Christian folk prayer 
of the dawn but for what it does not have—any reference to Christ, the Hebrew 
Bible, or the Gospel. 

A prayer of one community of crypto-Jews, I would suggest, seem to reflect a 
pagan view of the journey to the Otherworld after death that is extremely archaic and 
presumably had endured underground among Iberian gentiles. One clandestine group 
might thus have felt a kind of affinity and sympathy with another,”’ even as 
Armenian T‘ondrakets‘is and Russian Molokans found mutual affirmation, 
consolation, and the support that comes in numbers, in each other’s company. Let us 
consider the Marrano prayer. Gitlitz reports that in early 20"-century Portugal, it was 
a custom of the cristdos novos to put a coin in the mouth of the deceased, or to pass 
it over his mouth (either way it is Charon’s obol, and no currency of Judaism!)—and 
then give it to the poor. This would be a rationalization of the pagan custom, 
transforming it to tsedaqga, “charity”. The latter, with teshuiva “repentance” and 
tefilla “prayer”, form the triad of virtues that ma‘avirin et ro‘a gezera, “turn away 
the evil decree” on Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur.” Then the mourners recited 
thrice: Ao Vale de Josafat iras/ um ledo encontraras;// Se te pedir carne, da-lhe pao;/ 
Se te pedir senha, da-lhe dinheiro;// Se te procurar de que lei és,/ Diz-lhe que és de 
Moisés.// Que te deixe passar,/ livre e desembaracgado// Para onde Deus te deixar,/ 
para onde Deus te mandar.// Se perguntar quem te compés/ diz-lhe que foi uma 
hebreia// que neste mundo ficou,/ que te fez o que sabia,// nao te fez o que devia. 
“You'll go to the valley of Jehosephat/ and find a lion there.// If he asks you for 
meat, give him bread;/ if he asks you for a sign, give him money.// If he inquires 
which law is yours,/ tell him the law of Moses.// May he let you pass by/ freely and 
untrammeled// where God allows,/ where God orders.// If he asks you who made 
you,/ tell him it was a Jewish woman// who brought you into this world:/ may he do 
to you what he knows how// and not do to you what he should.”” The prayer is 
replete with explicitly Jewish symbolism. The valley of Jehosephat outside the walls 
of Jerusalem is where Jews believe the dead will be resurrected. The lion recalls the 
lion of Judah. Bread and meat may refer to the variant meanings in Hebrew of 
lechem “bread” and Arabic /ahm “meat” and thus recall a time when both languages 
were known in the Iberian peninsula. Moses alone is named as a religious figure (not 
Jesus or any Christian saint), and the mother of the deceased is identified as a Jewish 
woman. 

But these Jewish references still re-frame the entirely pagan theme—one utterly 
alien to normative Judaism—of a journey to the next world on which the imperiled 
soul must be equipped with the necessary directions, bribes, and passwords it needs 
to reach a place of bliss. The text that explains all these is recited as the soul departs 
from the body. The Tibetan Bardo Thodol gives a Buddhist cast to the same 


° See David M. Gitlitz, Secrecy and Deceit: The Religion of the Crypto-Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1996); and Yirmiyahu Yovel, The Other Within: The Marranos, Split Identity and 
Emerging Modernity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009). 

4 The words comprising triad have a poetic assonance, with stress on the penultimate syllable and a final - 
ah for all. They point to acts with salvific power: one is reminded of the Zoroastrian “good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds” discussed earlier. It is noteworthy that for both Jews and Zoroastrians, it is deeds 
(hvarshta, tsedaqa) that matter most—it is no use to repent in prayer on Yom Kippur the wrong done a 
person unless one has first sought his forgiveness! 

* Gitlitz, Secrecy and Deceit, 285 and 307, n.48. 
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tradition, co-opting what was plainly a pre-Buddhist belief and ritual. The /ocus 
classicus for such texts is the Egyptian Book of the Dead. We find a similar itinerary 
in the famous ancient Greek Petelia tablet, which Jane Harrison discussed long ago: 


EYPHZEIX A’ AIAAO AOMON EID’ APIXTEPA KPHNHN / IIAP A’ AYTHI 
EXTHKYIAN KYIIAPIZXON. / TAYTHX THX KPHNH® MHAE XXEAON 
EMITEAAZEIA®. / EYPHXEIX A’ ETEPAN THY MNHMOZYNH® AIIO AIMNH® / 
VYYXPON YAQP IIPOPEON, ®YAAKE® A’ EIIMPOXOEN EAXIN. / EITEIN. THz 
TIAIx EIMI KAI OYPANOY AZTEPOENTOX, / AYTAP EMOI TENOZ OYPANION. 
TOAE A’ IXTE KAI AYTOI. / AI'VHI A’ EIMI AYH KAI ATIOAAYMAT. AAAA AOT’ 
AIVA / PYXPON YAQP TIPOPEON THY MNHMOZXYNH® AT(O AIMN)HY/ KAI 
TOT’ EIIEIT’ A(AAOIXI MEO’) HPQEXXIN ANAG&EI®... 


You will find to the left of the house of Hades a wellspring / and by the side of it a white 
cypress standing: / to this wellspring do not come near. / You will find though another by 
the lake of Memory, / cold water flowing forth, and guardians before it are. / Say: Iam a 
son of Earth and of Heaven starry, / but my race is Heavenly. This you yourselves know. / I 
am parched with thirst and perish. But give quickly / cold water flowing forth from the lake 
of Memory. / And they will give you to drink from the divine lake/ and then with the other 
Heroes you will have lordship.”° 


This text is not unique in the varieties of ancient Greek religion but citation of it is 
sufficient to prove the pagan and non-Jewish origin of the custom that underlay the 
Judaized prayer of the Portuguese New Christians. 

As one might expect, the language of the prayers of adherents of secret and 
forbidden religions has points of similarity to the spells of magic. Christian folk 
magic used to beneficent ends—the arts of healers, for instance—lies oftentimes just 
within the bounds of social acceptance. Sorcery and black magic are beyond and thus 
practiced clandestinely. But these practices have a social role: love spells, or spells 
designed to thwart the designs of enemies, may be malefic in intent but are a sort of 
steam valve, useful in releasing tension. It is better to have a magician write a curse 
on a rival suitor than to go out and kill him; better to invoke the wrath of 
supernatural beings on the boss than to “go postal”, as Americans say of disgruntled 
mailmen who suddenly arrive at work one day, God forbid, with a gun. So in modern 
Erevan one can engage the services of magicians who will write a curse and put it in 
a tree trunk, or insert a counter-clockwise rendering in feathers of the Christian 
scythe-sun of eternity, in an enemy’s pillow. It is difficult to discern whether the 
people derided by the fifth-century Eznik of Koghb as heshmakapasht, “worshippers 
of Wrath”,”’ practiced actual demonolatry. Does anybody deliberately worship a 
being whose purpose is to harm one? Nowadays there are such people: one can 
easily obtain a “Satanic Bible” or acquire the liturgy of a “Black Mass”. But those 
very terms illustrate well the dependence of the presumed devil-worshipper on the 
very beliefs and institutions that he is inverting. Magicians often use Jewish symbols 


°° Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1903), 659 and discussion, 572 et seq. 

7 Arm. *heshmak, compare Geor. heshmaki “demon” and Pers. kheshm, “wrath”, is the archdemon 
Aeshma Daeva, the Heb. Ashmedai and Eng. Asmodeus of the apocryphal Book of Tobit, a pleasantly 
quirky Persian-style romance (and an ancestor, one thinks, of Restoration comedy) set in Nineveh and 
Hamadan: see James R. Russell, “God is Good: Tobit and Iran,” Jran and the Caucasus 5 (2001): 1-6. On 
some Armenian spells and their folk associations see James R. Russell, “Languages of Men, Languages of 
Demons,” in publication, Festschrift Michael Stone, ed. Theo Van Lint. 
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and Hebrew letters and words, borrowing from another group on the margins; and 
Christian anti-Semites associate Jews with the symbols and images of satanism, such 
as upside-down pentacles and black men with the heads and feet of goats and of 
course long horns. 

I mention all this simply because writing spells seems to have been a kind of 
sideline to bring in a little extra income for adherents of forbidden or marginal 
religions willing to bend their own morality and take advantage of the curious and 
the credulous. In Muslim lands, it was wine taverns that were the domain of kafirs as 
well—and a different sort of esoteric religious mystique formed around those.”* 
From the mid-16" century Marranos settled in the region of the Bordeaux 
Parliament, contiguous to their ancestral land of Spain; and it is recorded that in the 
mid-18" century gentile Spaniards were still making trips to Bayonne hoping to learn 
magic from them.”’ These lessons were presumably not gratis, unlike the month-long 
introductory offer available from a pair of fallen angels and their cat in the 
Mountains of Darkness beyond the river Sambatyon.*° So perhaps if one were in 
search of an Arewordi in medieval Armenia, finding out where the local witch lived 
might be a good place to start, perhaps after a few drinks in the company of friendly 
Sufis at the local Magian bar.°! 


James Russell is Mashtots Professor of Armenian Studies at Harvard University; 
Distinguished Visiting Professor at The Hebrew University of Jerusalem; and part- 
time Lecturer at California State University, Fresno 


° Tn Muslim Iran, the Zoroastrians found another niche in a business that was also tolerated for its social 
function of release of tension but officially frowned upon: running a bar. Persian poetry abounds with 
esoteric treatments of the mayvkadeh, “temple of wine”, pir-e moghan “Magian elder” (the bartender), and 
the latter’s son—the handsome young mogh bachche “Magian boy” who served as saqi “cupbearer”. The 
boy becomes the metaphor for God, the Beloved; passionate love (‘eshg) and drunkenness (masti), the 
ecstatic state of the mystic worshipper. On the subject generally, see Ehsan Yarshater, “The theme of 
wine-drinking and the concept of the beloved in early Persian poetry,” Studia Islamica 13 (1960): 43-53. 

* Owen Davies, Grimoires, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 

°° See James R. Russell, “Hariit and Marit: The Armenian Zoroastrian Demonic Twins in the Qur’an Who 
Invented Fiction,” in Commentationes Iranicae: Sbornik statei k 90-letiyu V.A. Livshitsa, ed. Sergius 
Tokhtasev and Paulus Luria (St. Petersburg: Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences and Nestor-Historia, 2013), 469-80. 

*! In Constantinople at the turn of the century one might visit a hashish den instead and witness the 
modern permutation of a pagan ritual, of the sort we have discussed, right there. For it was the custom for 
the musicians to throw three grains of hashish in the fire and sing in modern Greek, Ya sou Khare! Na 
kharis to mavro sou skotadhi. “Greetings, Charon—may you enjoy your black darkness!” There is a play 
on the name of the ferryman of Hades, Charon, and kharo, “enjoy”. Prof. Martin Schwartz, the prominent 
Iranist and ethnomusicologist, and a friend and teacher, showed this to me (and played it on one of his 
precious antique gramophone recordings) about thirty years ago at his home in Berkeley. 
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The question of the authorship of the two Homeric epics — whether there was one Homer, 
or two — has vexed scholars since the inception of critical literary study. The more bellicose, 
less inner and mysterious Iliad was by far the more popular poem in antiquity. And although 
the later Aeneid of Virgil tendentiously fuses together war and nostos (homecoming), it is of 
arms and a man, not a man of many ways and wiles, that the Roman poet sings. Odysseus 
is likened, invidiously, to a Canaanite (Phoenician) traveling merchant in his flexibility and 
adaptability — he, the “rootless cosmopolitan” of his remote age, resonates with the predica- 
ment of alienation of modern man and with the psychological depth of the modern literary 
sensibility, then bellicose, candid, limited Achilles and Aeneas. It is proposed in the article that 
the Odyssey employs the topos of a man traveling in search of lost members of his family, with 
a happy resolution, that seems indeed to have been peculiarly popular over many centuries 
with Phoenicians and Carthaginians. The author suggests indeed that Menaechmus, the name 
of a character in a play based on this topos with a Punic setting that might even have been 
performed, in a Northwest Semitic translation in Qart Hadast (Newtown, i.e., Carthage) itself, 
is merely the very common Hebrew name Menachem. And it is noted that the topos recurs, 
employed in aid of religious propaganda of the Jewish Christians, in the setting of the Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions. 


Keywords: literature, tale, culture, man, topos, Christianity, paganism. 


“It’s about family, stupid!” 
The Lost Boys 2: The Tribe (Thunder Road 
Pictures, Hollywood, California, 2008) 


1. Two books and two Homers? 
What is the canonization of a sacred text? 


Homeros hebraizon? Kyrie eleéson! Homer acting like a Jew? Lord have mercy! Not 
again. The search for affinities between Homer and the Bible, between the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Israel, between Athens and Jerusalem (pace Tertullian) seems to be 
old news: in 1658 Zachary Bogan in his Homerus Hebraizon compared words and phrases 
in the Hebrew Bible and Greek Epic. And the vexed question of the authorship of the Iliad 
and Odyssey is very much older, going back to Hellenistic literary criticism, though in this 
instance the question at issue resolves into a simple opposition: some believe Homer (or 
somebody else who was or wasn't named Homer) composed both heroic epics; others, 


1 For my Mother, Charlotte Sananes Russell (Rachel bat Yosef), and in memory of our ancestors from 
Salonica, Greece — the Jerusalem of the Aegean. 
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the khorizontes (lit. “separators”), that the authors were different (two poets who were not 
Homer but whom posterity named Homer, two different Homers, or a Homer and some- 
one else who wasn't, etc.). Assigning an approximate date to the poems poses a further 
problem, though it is generally accepted that the Iliad was the earlier composition. The 
plot of the whole narrative is the simplest support for this supposition — first there was 
the Trojan War, then Odysseus got home from it — but there are other factors as well: the 
archaic elements of the Iliad are strong, while much of the setting of the Odyssey is that of 
roughly the eighth century BCE. Neither of the two poems reflects fully or accurately the 
Mycenaean age in which the war is set; and some of the inherited detail that the poet does 
know is so remote to his own time that he misunderstands it. 

There seem to have been two different books from the start, however one may re- 
solve, or fail to resolve, the question of authorship. The parties of dividers and unifiers 
have, thankfully, to do with authors, and not with whether an original, single book was 
split in two. The evidence of the proportion of surviving manuscript fragments shows, 
incontrovertibly, that the Iliad was read by itself and was by far the more popular of the 
two epics in antiquity — there are about ten times as many surviving fragments as there 
are of the Odyssey. It is generally accepted that ancient Hellenic scholars established a 
canonical text, the edition of Athens in the golden age of Peisistratus. This is over half a 
millennium before the books of the Hebrew Bible were canonized as the Masoretic (“tra- 
ditional, handed down”) text of the “written Torah” with the accompanying “oral Torah” 
of the Mishnah (lit. “repetition”, a code of laws compiled by the Tannaim around the 2"¢ 
century CE not directly based upon the Pentateuch but intended to elucidate it) and the 
Gemara (lit. “completion’, the oceanic commentaries, narratives, and discussions of the 
Amoraim of the Land of Israel and Parthian and Sasanian Mesopotamia, anchored on the 
Mishnah). Mishnah and Gemara together constitute the Talmud, or “teaching”. There were 
schools of different sages — those of Hillel and Shammai are the most prominent — that 
offered different interpretations and judgments, and debated each other. The Talmud re- 
cords these, often without concluding who was right. The sacred books of the Zoroastrians 
were codified around the 5" century CE by the Sasanian priesthood and its academies as 
the Avesta with its accompanying translation and commentary, the Zand. Very little of 
the 21 great divisions of the Sasanian Avesta survives, compared to the Talmud (which 
also has many subsidiary texts, also of great antiquity). But the Iranians, too, had schools 
following sages with differing interpretations. Even though Zoroastrians privilege orality 
over writing, which would suggest there were fewer written copies of the Avesta than there 
were of the Talmud, perhaps there was still a vast manuscript heritage that has now been 
irretrievably lost’. 


2 Zoroastrian texts in Middle Persian lament the destruction of sacred manuscripts, and the murder 
of Magi — the living books of the faith — by Alexander; and they record, too, the synods convened by 
Parthian and later Sasanian monarchs to codify the Avesta. Because of their predominantly oral tradition the 
Zoroastrians, like the Hindus and Buddhists in India, did not gain unambiguous recognition and protection 
under Islam as an Abrahamic “people of the Book’, and were subject to sporadic persecutions that became 
increasingly severe down to early modern times. Christian states accorded Jews a protected but degraded 
status as an object lesson: this is what happens to Christ’s people when they do not accept Him. The Talmud, 
which contains some anti-Christian remarks, was often censored or burnt. But its real fault is that it is the 
brilliant representative a living, spiritually and intellectually vibrant faith that neither has nor needs any 
reference or relationship to Christianity at all. 
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In the Greek case there never seems to have been a system of sacerdotal academies 
devoted to commenting upon and arguing about a Homeric scripture, for all the immense 
importance accorded these foundational texts of Greco-Roman civilization. Neither Iliad 
nor Odyssey pretends to offer the two categories of authoritative, revelatory teaching that 
Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians have come to expect holy scripture to offer: first, an 
explanation of how and why the physical universe we inhabit came into being (cosmol- 
ogy); and, second, normative precepts about what we human beings are supposed to do 
while we are in the universe, and, indeed, why it is that we are here at all (ethics). It is not 
the Word of one God. Yet pagan tradition assigned sacred status to both poems, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, without these desiderata. Despite the misgivings of some literary critics, 
the consensus of the ancients was that the two poems had a common author, Homer, a 
blind bard from the island of Chios, just off the Ionian coast from Smyrna. The subsidiary 
Homeric hymns, composed after his time, became attached gradually to the venerated 
literary corpus. These expand upon or flesh out the events and personages of the poems. 
This formal process is analogous, mutatis mutandis, to the treatment in Jewish tradition, 
alluded to above, of the texts that have come to constitute the Hebrew Bible. The five books 
of Moses — the Pentateuch — at its core were taken to have been set down by a single 
hand, despite their obvious differences of period and authorship; and as the Masoretic 
canon was established, subsidiary texts were included or rejected, sometimes for reasons 
that are far from clear today. It takes special pleading to justify the inclusion of Ecclesiastes, 
whose dismal theology is on the face of it incompatible with the rugged, ethnocentric cov- 
enantal cheer of Rabbinic Judaism. And the erotic Song of Songs can be justified only if the 
interpretation of the whole as a spiritual metaphor is forced upon the text. The evidence of 
an Egyptian precursor surely argues the artificiality of such an undertaking. In the Greek 
case there is a similar oddity, a kind of parody in heroic verse of the Trojan War called the 
Batrachomyomachia, “The War of the Frogs and the Mice’, in which the little creatures, 
with Homeric names, squeak their speeches and battle nobly for possession of a swamp*. 
Perhaps the ancients, in Athens and Jerusalem alike, did not take themselves too seriously, 
allowing room even in a pious conception of the world for humor, sarcasm, and eroticism. 

The Homeric epic, consisting of two poems, 24 books in length each, is a linear nar- 
rative about the Trojan War and the return of the hero Odysseus from it. If one were to 
combine the two poems into a single book, a good title might be War and Peace, had 
not a later writer already used it. It at least presents a unity of subject, theme, genre, and 
character to which the Hebrew Bible, the Tanakh, cannot aspire unless one sum up the 
latter in the most general way as a grand narrative of the Creator’s covenantal bond with 
His people Israel. The journey of the Torah would then include many stops along the road 
to survey the way, take in the view, and examine the smallest details: to specify laws, sing 
praises, recount the deeds of kings, and issue prophetic warnings. This approach requires 
a base line of irrational faith (or supra-rational faith, depending on one’s point of view) 
requiring that one accept the canonical text in its entirety, with all its obvious textual and 


3 This strange poem can be related to the larger and more familiar genre of Aesopian animal allegories. 
The late 17'-century Armenian poet and artist Naghash Hovnat’'an (Jonathan the Painter) employed the 
venerable allegory of cat and mouse (cf. Art Spiegelman’s graphic novel of the Holocaust, Maus, in recent 
years) in such a composition: the little Armenian mice think the tyrannical cat, presumably a Muslim Shah 
or Sultan, is dead. They rejoice, and prepare to bake a funeral loaf. But the cat rises suddenly and, loading 
himself with heroic epithets appropriate to the exploits of felines, boasts that he will chase them from 
Karabagh in the Persian east to Marsovan in the Turkish west and eat them all — see [1, p.41-42]. 
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other contradictions to be accounted for as emanating from beyond time and space — that 
one profess the Torah as the Word of God from Sinai, that being unifying factor enough 
(which privately as a believer, this writer freely admits that he does, though the mundane 
realm of philological scholarship presents quite other parameters and demands). Credo 
quia absurdum est. For a clear-eyed Athenian thinker, of course, there is a fair measure 
of the absurd in Homer's semi-divine personages, talking horses, animate rivers, and in- 
decorously squabbling gods: fair game for euhemeristic and metaphorical interpretation, 
but dangerous ground for the disbeliever, too, if one regards the trial of Socrates, with its 
accusation of atheism, as an expression of genuine outrage at blasphemy rather than just a 
trap set by his political enemies. 

Part of the problem that arises when one attempts to draw a comparison between 
the revealed texts of the Abrahamic and pre-Islamic Iranian faiths and the sanctified Ho- 
meric corpus is the tacit presupposition that they fall under the same rubric of some- 
thing one can define as “religion”. This is misleading: Greco-Roman paganism evades the 
Judeo-Christian understanding of religion. It is not a tidy matter of a single dogma, with a 
more or less canonized set of customs and liturgical rites, but rather a mass of local beliefs 
and diverse practices sanctified by time and custom, of corresponding loyalties steeped 
in emotion and blended with the supernatural, all of it bound together by the sense of a 
larger, shared history and way of life. This complex or web of mythologies, local shrines 
and gods, and varied rituals was susceptible to be sure to the interpretations and specula- 
tions of philosophers, but in practice it was still to be maintained in all its manifold forms, 
a kaleidoscope with the sense of one light shining through but with no less a devotion to 
the myriad patterns and colors. The Homeric poems are not, then, normative: there are 
no Ten Commandments there. But they are formative: they present society with a shared 
vocabulary, a corpus of cultural Gemeingedanken. And they are exemplary: they display 
models for imitation on various levels of art, of action, and of thinking’. Out of the Ho- 
meric sea flow the intricate rivulets of the Odes of Pindar, the turbulent streams of Greek 
tragic drama, the rich eddies of mythography. But what do these poems, of such extraor- 
dinary importance, say? 


2. The story 


And even before the story they actually tell, where did it begin? — as Roberto Calasso 
is wont to ask in his long meditations on classical Greece and Vedic India. It is a wry ques- 
tion, since there is nearly an infinite regress till we get to the beginning of the story, and 
in any case Homer does not tell us the beginning (his brief is not Genesis). This is partly 


4 For a discussion of these three categories in the context of a canon of sacred scripture, see [2, p.3]. 
The clearest case of the Homeric corpus as exemplary scripture is that of the Aeneid of Virgil, which takes 
up the Homeric narrative at the fall of Troy and then presents a sort of Homer-in-reverse: The Trojan exiles, 
led by Aeneas, journey outward to the war for the conquest of Italy that closes the epic. But Italy is obscurely 
their original home; so the journey is actually a nostos to a divinely promised land. It is likely here that the 
Roman poet appropriated both the Biblical Exodus and the idea of the Chosen People to his tendentiously 
propagandistic celebration of the Augustan imperial project. The shield of Achilles, evoked by Homer, is a 
charming, poignant cosmogram of the dance of life, but that of Aeneas is a carefully plotted political map, 
its message of universal Roman dominance as gravid as the metal of its manufacture. The first line clangs as 
dismally a gladiator’s sword: Arma virumque cano, “I sing of arms and a man.” Pious Aeneas is the consum- 
mate paterfamilias, but the Roman poet still reserves his derision for Odysseus, for reasons we will presently 
propose. 
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because in his dramatic and narrative brilliance he prefers to plunge in medias res, to stress 
a point, rather than cover a whole tale; and partly too because he can be confident that his 
listeners (or readers) already know at least the outlines of the Trojan War, and probably 
many details. The point is not merely to retell it, but to relive it. But here is how it be- 
gan: Agamemnon, king of Mycenae in the Peloponnesus, summoned the Greeks — called 
Achaeans or Danaans (the later Greeks — the latter is a Roman term — called themselves 
Hellenes) — and raised an armada to invade Troy (or Ilium, as it is also called) because its 
prince, Paris (or Alexander, as he is also called, not to be confused with the later Macedo- 
nian world-conqueror), had run off with Helen, the wife of Agamemnon’s brother Menel- 
aus. It is a matter of honor and shame: it is not her beautiful face that launched a thousand 
ships (pace Christopher Marlowe), but the embarrassing fact that she is stolen property. 
And the ill-fated seduction goes back to a choice of three apples, and the golden, treacher- 
ous goddess of love, Aphrodite. One recalls a much earlier epic, that of Gilgamesh, and 
the ruin that followed his refusal of the love of the goddess Ishtar°. Such, we are meant to 
feel, is the human condition: as some American men still say of women (when there are 
no women present), you can't live with them but you can’t live without them. How much 
more is it true of these vindictive, fickle goddesses®. Helen’s elopement will end with the 
destruction of Troy: Menelaus returns with her to Argos, to a tense and embittered mar- 
ried life in middle age made tolerable only by her spiking her husband’s drinks with a 
drug that brings on oblivion. It is worse still for Agamemnon, who sacrificed his daughter 
Iphigeneia (whose name means “engendered violently”) to get of the gods fair winds for 
the invading fleet. He is to return to his wife Clytemnestra, who detests him for his cruel 
deed and his selfish, callous pomposity. She and her lover Aegisthus will kill him while 
Cassandra howls her worthless prophecies before her own throat is cut. And because of 
that, the slain king’s son Orestes will take revenge for his father, killing his mother. And for 
that, his mother’s vengeful spirits, the Erinyes or Furies, will pursue him. 

When Orestes reaches Athens, its patron goddess and its primordial king will grant 
him sanctuary, and establish law and justice in the place of the sanguinary chain of ven- 
geance. None of that will save the House of Atreus, though: Agamemnon led the Achaean 
armies and fought a ten-year war, all for his family to vanish utterly. All this we have 
thanks to retrospective storytelling in the Odyssey and to the dramatic expansion of the 
narrative in the Oresteia trilogy of Aeschylus, who modestly averred that his plays, writ- 
ten for the annual festival of Dionysus on the slopes of the Athenian acropolis, were mere 
scraps from Homer's feast. So there are stories that come before, and others still of what 
came after, into which the narrative of the war itself is sandwiched. And this seems to be 


> The ancient Mesopotamian epic is recognized as one remote ancestor of the Homeric corpus, and 
it is fascinating to trace both the changes and the lines of continuity from Mesopotamia to Greece. The 
character of Gilgamesh seems to bifurcate: as the grand and lustful king, who leaves none of the girls and 
boys of Uruk in peace, he prefigures Agamemnon, with the latter’s fatal lack of self-control. As the brave 
companion and lover of Enkidu, Gilgamesh foreshadows Achilles, with his therapon (“caretaker”) Patroclus. 

© And there is no escape. The poor adolescent Hippolytus (his name means “destroyed by horses”), 
afraid of his own nascent sexuality and repelled by the advances of his stepmother Phaedra, sublimated his 
desire into hunting and racing his horse-drawn chariot. Esteeming Artemis, he succeeded only in enraging 
Aphrodite: a bull rose from the sea, spooking his quadriga, and he fell and was trampled and mangled — 
destroyed by his own horses indeed. So for the Greeks the archetype of the dying and rising god — Anatolian 
Cybele and Attis, Hebraic and Islamic Zuleikha and Joseph, Iranian Sudabeh and Siyavakhsh (which 
means “black stallion”; cf. Hippolytus) — was not a basis for a cult but the occasion intricate psychological 
investigation of the paradoxes of sexuality. 
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a large lesson of the first Homeric poem: humans being what they are, at a remove from 
other natural beings on the one hand (as Homer insists in his long similes, trees burst 
into leaf anew every spring, but we live once, then die forever), and from the gods on the 
other’, it is inevitable that we will go to war, and it is a foregone conclusion besides, that 
however necessary a war may be, in the end it will cause tremendous destruction without 
solving anything of our predicament, at most serving as the turning point where one ep- 
och ends and another begins. In epic, the war generally marks the end of the heroic age 
and the inception of the one in which we lesser mortals live now*. 


The action that drives the Iliad, which begins in the ninth year of the ten-year-long 
war, is a kind of abduction of Helen in miniature. Agamemnon has taken a concubine, 
Chryseis, from a priest of Apollo, who calls down a plague upon the Achaean camp. To lift 
it, the king returns the girl — but then takes another, the concubine Briseis of his cham- 
pion fighter, Achilles. If Achilles were truly subordinate the problem might have ended 
there; but as Prof. Nagy pointed out in his seminal work, both king and warrior are called 
the best of the Achaeans, and the problem of such a superlative is that it cannot be plural. 
Achilles refuses to do the one thing he is good at, fighting, and the tide of battle begins to 
turn against the Greeks. The hero, brooding in his tent, muses vaguely about returning to 
his wife and son and aged father in “fertile Phthia’, but it would have been a dim life, lived 
out in meaningless obscurity. The only possibility for him is to acquire klewos aphthiton, 
“imperishable fame” by fighting — and dying young. Achilles arrives at a kind of apotheo- 
sis towards the end of the Iliad, when he finally goes to war, slaughtering so many Trojans 
that Hades screams aloud; and the poem will end soon thereafter with the walls of Troy 
still not breached, but with its champion Hector (who name means “defender”) dead, his 
wife Andromache widowed, his son Astyanax orphaned, and his father — king Priam — 
bereft and undone. 


3. Enter the hero 


So the Iliad deals mainly with men. Women figure as pieces on the chess board of 
politics (Helen), or as objects of men’s animal lust and acquisitive pride (Chryseis, Briseis, 
Cassandra). And the Achaean host spend their time in the company of other men, en- 


7 Not that being a god would help very much: the members of the Greco-Roman pantheon are seldom 
worth emulation and are best offered due reverence, at a safe distance. Athena, patroness of both Odysseus 
and Telemachus, would seem to be the shining exception. The poetess Sappho observed that we know death 
is a bad thing because were it otherwise, the gods would have taken it, too, away from us. The fleeting joys of 
life are the best we can do; and perhaps the immortal glory of some brave deed may outlive us. But the soul 
flees at death to the mournful shadows of Hades. If you were a hero in this life, there will be fields of asphodel 
and horses to ride, which sounds as though it might be nice. 

8 Thus, the apocalyptic war between the Pandava and Kaurava clans of the vast Indian epic 
Mahabharata is to usher in the basest of the epochs of history, the one we are living in now, Kaliyuga. The 
Bhagavad Gita (literally “Divine Song”), coming at exactly the midpoint of the Sanskrit text, is a teaching of 
the avatar (incarnate god) Krishna to his friend, the warrior Arjuna: since the latter’s cause is just he must 
fight without regard to the long-term consequences of his actions, reposing his faith instead in God. This 
doctrine of yoga (“yoking’, cf. the Jewish concept of the faithful believer assuming the ol has-samayim, “yoke 
of Heaven”) and bhakti (“devotion’, cf. perhaps the Hasidic concept of deveqit, “clinging” to God) makes of 
the Gita an overtly religious treatise, possibly a later interpolation into an otherwise less religiously oriented 
epic text. The Indian epic has an ancient Iranian analogue: see [3, p. 17-35]. 
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gaged in the single art of fighting, then feasting and boasting after each round. The family 
life of the warriors is either irrelevant to who they are, or a dysfunctional mess. Hector, 
a happy family man, is compelled to fight because of his lazy, voluptuous brother Paris’ 
unrestrained lust — and Hector’s family are all doomed. There is one hero in the Iliad for 
whom war is a distraction from life, who is there only because he has to be, and who just 
wants to get the whole damned thing over with so he can go home. This is Odysseus, who 
does not shrink from covert warfare, from a nocturnal commando raid in which a prison- 
er, Dolon, is captured, promised safety, interrogated, and then executed on the spot. This is 
not the honorable mode of fighting of a warrior for whom killing is a profession wrapped 
in traditional manners, but the way of a man who wants to win as soon as possible, by any 
expedient means. It is Odysseus who with the same motive — winning, destroying Troy, 
and leaving — acts as an adept politician and deal-maker, fixing the rift between Achilles 
and Agamemnon so that the Greeks can end the stalemate and fight effectively. 

Odysseus is a family man who can relate easily to women, including witches (Circe) 
and goddesses (Athena): he misses his wife Penelope and his son Telemachus, and wants 
to get home to them, to Ithaca. The return voyage (Greek nostos) will take ten years and 
24 books, also starting in the ninth year of the ten — a kind of parallel, chiastic comple- 
ment to the war itself. For the first poem is an outward campaign of a mass of soldiers with 
the goal of invading and destroying an entire city; while the second, a single man’s journey 
back home to restore a little kingdom and reunite a sundered family, is in more than one 
sense a reversal of the first. 

The disparity between the Iliad and Odyssey is thus profound, for all their many stylis- 
tic and other points of similarity. This difference has encouraged khorizontes to the present 
day, but one thinks it a weak point of argument, whatever the others. For it can be argued 
with equal persuasive force that the very inverse symmetry of the two narratives is evi- 
dence of a literary strategy most likely to have been conceived, and achieved, by a single 
ingenious author. And where the two poems differ greatly, surely that has to do in large 
part with their very different settings, and concerns — and a good writer can and does 
compose different books, not rewrite the same one. (In Western Armenian one would say 
of such a bad writer, Meg lari vra gé khagha, “He plays on one string.”) The authoritative 
Homeric scholar Prof. Gregory Nagy has deftly defined a key difference, in terms of the 
focal characters, between the two poems. Achilles, the best of the Achaeans (a wry defini- 
tion, also achieved by Nagy, to be approached again presently), the central figure of the 
Iliad, is a man characterized by bié — of strength and violence; while the defining term 
for Odysseus is métis — reasoning and thought’. The first line of the Iliad asks the god- 
dess to sing the ménis, “anger”, of Achilles; in contrast, the opening verse of the Odyssey 
asks the Muse to tell of a man “of many ways” (polytropos) — elsewhere Odysseus receives 
the epithet polyménis. As a corollary to this, one might focus on the family: for Odysseus 
it is everything, worth a journey of return (Greek nostos, “homecoming”, cf. the loan in 
English, nostalgia) and of recognition of one’s genuine identity that will take many years. 
For Achilles family means nothing, it would take but a few days to go home, and identity 
is bound up with fame achieved on the battlefield among fellow soldiers. He is a man with 
one tropos, one skill (tekhné) and one sphere of excellence (areté) only: he is a warrior. And 
we have already seen that even though Menelaus and Agamemnon do get home, the ends 


° Cited by [4, p. 622]. 
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of their nostoi are meaningless: long and unbearably miserable for the former, and short 
and hideously violent for the latter. 

Odysseus, by contrast, can try on different identities, thrive in different environ- 
ments, practice many trades, and transcend his class, his station, even his gender — at one 
point he cries like a woman. He is a fine, careful carpenter, seemingly more at home with 
tools than with weapons, though he can use both well!”. He has to adapt, to dissemble, so 
often that the reality of his very name seems to dim and waver, after he declares himself to 
the cyclops Polyphemus as Outis, “Nobody’, in order to avoid pursuit. His homeward voy- 
age is one of recognition, a theme whose dramatic importance we shall discuss presently. 
And at one point Odysseus is told, not kindly, that “you seem to be a skipper of a merchant 
crew rather than a trained athlete” (see Odyssey 8.145-164). A cosmopolitan, a trader — 
these are well-known anti-Semitic stereotypes and it is no wonder that James Joyce called 
his novel about the peregrinations through Dublin of Leopold Bloom, a Jew, Ulysses (the 
Latin form of Odysseus, from a western Greek Oulixés). But there was another people, 
close cousins of the Israelites, who were renowned as seafaring traders. And it is a possible 
affinity of the Odyssey to their culture that we shall now explore. 


4. The Phoenicians 


Homer calls the Phoenicians “Sidonians’, after one of their two principal home ports 
in the Lebanon; the other, Tyre, overtook Sidon in importance during the reign of Hiram 
1 (969 BCE). The Greek word phoinix can mean purple (the famed Tyrian export), or date 
palm (a Phoenician national symbol), or a mythical bird that is immolated in fire and 
rises. But they always called themselves Canaanites: kn‘n is of unknown origin but came to 
be associated in Biblical Hebrew with the meaning of “merchant” since that was the calling 
par excellence of the Phoenicians. The Semitic root mkr is found in the Akkadian designa- 
tion of the upper class tamkaru-traders, Phoenician clients. Later, Carthaginian traders 
were known as mkr and shr; commercial agents, as mhsbm [6, p. 107, 229]'. There was 
extensive contact between Hellenes and Phoenicians from the Mycenaean age on (from 
the 14‘ century BCE), and Linear B has some Semitic loans that may be Phoenician (a 
Northwest Semitic language so similar to Hebrew that the two are mutually intelligible 
most of the time): kurusu for “gold”, cf. Hebrew hdris; kito “robe” (Classical Greek khiton), 
cf. Hebrew kiténet. Phoenicians colonized Cyprus in the late 10" century BCE; a bronze 
bow! of the 9 century of Phoenician manufacture was found at the Kerameikos, Athens. 
Major Phoenician expansion into the western Mediterranean began in the 8" century; 
and descriptions in the Odyssey of Phoenician objects relate to this period as well, and not 
the Bronze Age!”. 


10 Odysseus returned home in the hope of a peaceful life, but had to massacre the suitors of Penelope 
and some of the serving-women of the palace— their collaborators— in order to regain control of his own 
household. This part of the narrative has specific parallels in other epics in Indo-European languages, at the 
point in the story where a king must assert his right to his wife's bed: see [5] on the case in the Armenian 
Artaxiad cycle and the Ossetian (Alan) Narts. 

1 Punic (Carthaginian) inscriptions mention “sellers” (mkr; cf. Hebrew moker) of iron objects 
(bral), gold objects (hhrs), broad beans (hpl), and flax or linen (hpst); two Punic inscriptions mention shr, 
“merchants” (cf. Hebrew sdhar). See [7, p.281-282; 341-342]. 

2 See [8, esp. p.46-51]. 
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In around 814 BCE the Tyrian princess Elissa or Dido (the name means “wanderer’, 
sister of Pygmalion and husband of Acherbas (Zakarba‘al, meaning “the Lord remem- 
bered him”), high priest of the temple of the “Tyrian Heracles” Melgart (the god’s name 
means “king of the city” in Phoenician), founded the city of Carthage (Qart Hadast, “New 
Town’) on the Tunisian coast, directly south — as the frightened Romans always reckoned 
its position — of the mouth of the Tiber. It was to outgrow and outlive the home of its 
founders, as the capital of a naval and commercial empire, till its conquest and destruc- 
tion by the Romans in 146 BCE. In the Aeneid, Dido seduces Aeneas when his band visit 
the new town on their way to Italy, and would have him stay on with her. But the hero, 
true to his mission, abandons the lustful queen, who combines the dangers of Circe and 
Calypso and the voluptuous blandishments of the dangerous, deceitful Orient with a po- 
litical challenge — if Rome is to thrive, then Carthage cannot. As the Trojans set sail, Dido 
swears eternal enmity, has a pyre built on the acropolis of Carthage, the Byrsa, with her 
bed on top, and immolates herself. Hell hath no fury, perhaps, like a woman scorned; and 
although Virgil doubtless makes an invidious contrast between the manly self-control of 
Roman Aeneas and the violent, effeminate hysteria of the Carthaginian monarch, her act 
was historically consonant with Phoenician religious practice!’. For the Romans hence- 
forth, whatever was Phoenician was Carthaginian, and the term for the Phoenician lan- 
guage became Punic. 

There are but two references in the Iliad to the Sidonians: Paris brings an embroi- 
dered garment from Sidon to Troy, and there is a silver kratér (mixing bowl for wine) 
made by the sidones polydaidaloi “skilled Sidonians” [4, p.598]. They do not figure, that is, 
except as producers of the sumptuary objects enjoyed by royalty. But in the Odyssey the 
Phoenicians are mentioned more often, and generally in a negative way — not as admira- 
bly polydaidaloi but as deplorably (though alliterative) polypaipaloi, “devious” [4, p.621]. 
Odysseus, ever the master of creative cover stories, tells Eumaeus, the “glorious swine- 
herd” who welcomes him and keeps Telemachus and him well hidden from the suitors on 
Ithaca as they plot their coup détat, that he was tricked by a Sidonian sea captain hungry 
for profit who took long voyages. Eumaeus has his own tale of woe and abduction by 
those polypaipalous people, whose ships are slightingly dismissed as crammed with athyr- 
mata, cheap trinkets (Ody. 15.459). (The Phoenicians in fact excelled at producing and 
selling mass-market knock-offs of Egyptian art. But they also transported other goods, 
often quality items, back home from the places they sailed to: Ezekiel 27 mentions Tyrian 
ships with goods from Yavan, i.e., Ionia, Greece.) Athena Herself on a visit to Telemachus 
pretends to be the Taphian merchant Mentes, and thus also a Phoenician, if Prof. Irene 
Winter’s suggestion that Taphian is a portmanteau name for a fictional place, combining 
Cypriot Tamassos and Paphos, is correct [4, p.613, n. 13]. 

Perhaps the reason the Iliad scarcely mentions the Phoenicians, if only as the source 
of luxury goods, is that they are best known as traders and travelers and are thus not rel- 
evant to the epic’s setting or characters, as the poem focuses on the aristocratic way of life 
of a landed royal and warrior elite. In the Odyssey, however, Phoenicians are mentioned 
more often, and precisely as voyagers and merchants with sea voyages that were, like Od- 
ysseus, very long, lasting as much as three years [4, p.605]. One thinks that this might be 


13 Elissa actually committed self-immolation, an act alien to the Classical world but commonplace 
among the Canaanites, in order to remain faithful to Acherbas and refuse the hand of the Libyan chieftain 
Hiarbas. See [6, p.215-216]. 
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because they can thereby serve as a kind of foil for Odysseus’ predicament and the anxiety 
caused over the loss of his own status and identity over time. He is different from, but in 
character and predicament also uncomfortably close to, these Sidonians and this juxtapo- 
sition of the hero with the near other contributes to narrative tension!*, When he finally 
does arrive home, will all this traveling, and negotiating, and role-playing, have changed 
his identity into that of a Sidonian? Thomas Wolfe wrote, You can’t go home again; for, as 
his contemporary George Seferis, the Modern Greek poet, sighed, partly with Odysseus in 
mind, Ma den teleionan ta taxeidia, “But the journeys never ended.” 

If the structure and story-line of the Odyssey differ in so many ways from those of the 
Iliad, and the latter, rooted in archetypal and familiar epic themes, was the poem Greco- 
Roman posterity preferred, then we might search for the origin of the story of the Odys- 
sey outside Hellenic, even Indo-European sources. I will presently propose here such a 
source. It is Phoenician and is attested at least thrice to my knowledge, albeit after the 
time of Homer. But the fact that it was told over and over, and used for different purposes, 
suggests it was both traditional and popular, and might therefore have been very old, 
too, perhaps current when Phoenician power was at its zenith and Greeks and Sidonians 
lived and worked in close proximity. The first issue to be considered is the evidence for 
the existence of a Phoenician literature in the first place. Though literature can thrive in 
oral form without most of it being set down in writing (pre-Islamic Arabic is a good ex- 
ample for the otherwise hyper-literate Semitic world), ancient Phoenicia lay between the 
two great ancient cradles of written civilization — Egyptian and Mesopotamian — and 
papyrus came from Phoenician Byblos (hence Greek biblion, “book’, and the “Bible”). So 
did the alphabetic script used by most of the human race today. Even though very little 
of Phoenician literature has survived, it is likely there was once a very substantial body of 
writing in the language. 

Speakers of a Northwest Semitic language modified Egyptian phonetic characters to 
create the first alphabetic script, in the 2°¢ millennium BCE. Subsequently the Phoeni- 
cians reduced and reshaped the alphabetic Ugaritic cuneiform signs, employing forms 
of the earlier Semitic alphabetic script, to fashion the 22-letter alphabet that is still used, 
though with altered forms of the characters, by its sister language, Hebrew. It is the source 
of almost all other alphabets, and Homer’s time corresponds to the period of its wide- 
spread adoption and modification by the Greeks for their language — between 800 and 
700 BCE. There was a considerable corpus of historiography, though most has been lost: 
the main surviving work is the epitome by Philo of Byblos in Greek of the cosmology and 
history of Sanchuniathon (ca. 10% century BCE) [6, p.28]!°. We have the Periplus, the dra- 
matic narrative by a Carthaginian admiral, Hanno, of his exploratory sea voyage around 
Africa, but only in Greek translation. There are numerous inscriptions of all periods, many 
bilingual, in the 22-letter alphabet, reflecting the status for several centuries of Phoenician 
as a lingua franca of Western Asia and the eastern Mediterranean, Finally, Prof. Charles 


14 By the near other I mean a person whose culture and identity are markedly different from one’s 
own, but who does not live faraway and is thus also familiar, the familiarity and proximity often generating 
unease and hostility. For Europeans this was the Jew; for the Greeks of Constantinople and the later Turks, 
the Armenian (see [9]); and for the Hellenes of Homer’s time, I suggest, the Phoenician. I. Winter suggests 
that the Phoenicians of the historical Homer’s time (that is, the mid-8th century BCE) might even have 
served as the model for an emerging urban and mercantile society in Greece, though they were still the 
“other” to the aristocratic ideal of the epic [4, p. 633]. 

15 For an edition and detailed study of Philo of Byblos see [10]. 
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Krahmalkov has identified a late Punic praise poem whose parallelisms make it akin to 
the Hebrew poetry of over a millennium earlier!®. This would argue, in favor of the case 
I am about to make, for the conservatism of Phoenician writing, and the long memory of 
particulars of literary plot and style. 

There seems to have been some imaginative romantic and adventure literature, if in- 
deed one can claim a native source for the Hellenistic novella Phoenicica of Lollianus: Gra- 
ham Anderson has adduced ancient Near Eastern parallels, that he argues were in some 
instances sources, for such Greek exotica. Parts of the Phoenicica survive as papyrus frag- 
ments from the second century CE; and a long, complete version, “The Tale of the Jewish 
Doctor’, is found in the Arabic A Thousand Nights and a Night, indicating wide popularity 
over a period of a millennium. It is not a particularly edifying tale, with plenty of steamy 
sex, and at one point the villains murder a child as a sacrifice and eat cooked bits of it [12, 
p. 152-159]!”. This may perhaps be an authentic echo, bent to narrative purposes, of the 
ubiquitous molk rite, a unique and enduring feature of Canaanite religion that horrified 
other peoples,'® though Anderson does not suggest it. And the ancient Greek novels are as 
sanguinary as they are erotic. But if the murder of a boy in Lollianus’ sesterce-dreadful is 
a genuine Punic touch, then perhaps there was an earlier Phoenician text. 


5. A Phoenician tale 


Let us now turn to three texts whose plots have much in common with that of the Od- 
yssey of Homer: a man travels over the seas for many years to reunite his sundered family, 
with scenes of recognition and of restoration of name and identity. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that these motifs, and others related to them, were peculiar to Phoenicia or originated 
there!*; but as we have seen, the Phoenicians were the foreign people closest to Homer 


16 See [11]. 

” The surviving Greek fragments of the Phoenicica were translated into English, with notes and 
bibliography, by G. N. Sandy in [13, p. 809-812]. 

18 The Phoenician and Carthaginian nobility offered their own infants to be immolated in sacrifice 
(the molk, which has come into English as Moloch) and buried in urns, with commemorative steles. The 
place where all this was done, is known from the Hebrew (of the Prophets who execrated it) as the tophet. 
There are tophets everywhere the Phoenicians settled; but the largest is the Precinct of Tanit at Salammbo in 
Carthage, where some 20 000 funerary urns have been found [6, p. 245]. The Romans outlawed the practice 
but it persisted down to at least the 2nd century CE (see [14]). Queen Jezebel introduced the Tyrian form of 
the rite in the valley (Hebrew ge) of Hinnom of evil fame near Jerusalem (thus subsequent Gehenna), but it 
has precursors in Israelite religion: the ‘Aqedah (“Binding of Isaac”) in Genesis and Jephthah’s sacrifice of his 
own daughter. The sacrifice of God’s only Son, whose followers drink His blood and eat His body for their 
salvation, might be skeptically regarded as in a way the last and greatest molk of Northwest Semitic religion, 
though the faith with this rite at its historical core is so universal as not to occasion surprise, much less revul- 
sion. In medieval and later literary Hebrew, tophet even becomes a term for hell, even as Eden is used for the 
paradise of the world to come (see [15, p. 96, 106]). But it is interesting to observe that the baseless Christian 
blood libels against the Jews — according to which Christian children are kidnapped and their blood used 
to bake Passover matzah — may be the projection of an underlying anxiety about the strangeness of human 
sacrifice onto Christ’s own people, where such practices were attested but rarely and in the archaic era, and 
were shunned many centuries before the Nativity. The latest court cases of the blood libel were of Mendel 
Beilis (acquitted of all charges in court at Kiev, on the eve of the First World War) and Leo Frank (arrested, 
tried, and lynched by a mob in Atlanta, Georgia, USA in 1915). The anti-Semitic blood libel is still broadcast 
as truth on television shows in Syria, Egypt, and other Islamic countries. 

19 §. Thompson [16], for instance, notes motifs encountered in the folk-lore of diverse peoples of the 
quest for a lost or kidnapped family or particular relatives (H 1385), of families accidentally reunited after a 
wife is, for instance, kidnapped by a sea captain, with tests of identity [cf. Penelope and the bed] and scenes 
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and his Odysseus, and as merchants and seafarers theirs was the culture most relevant to 
the main themes of Odysseus life story. From the pen of earliest of the Roman dramatists, 
Plautus (b. ca. 254 BCE), comes the play Menaechmi (“The Two Menaechmuses”): A Sicil- 
ian (Sicily was heavily colonized by Phoenicians) has twin sons. He dies of grief after one is 
kidnapped; and the boys’ maternal grandfather who raises the other, named Menaechmus, 
gives the name of the abducted boy, also Menaechmus, to the one still at home, whose 
original name was Sosicles. This Sosicles sets out to look everywhere for his twin, and 
sails for six years. The play starts at the end of that time: he casts anchor in the port of 
Epidamnus, where as it happens his kidnapped brother has been raised. This Epidamnian 
Menaechmus has prospered and has a hanger-on (parasitus) named Peniculus. The name 
of the latter means “little brush’, one who sweeps up crumbs — which is what a parasitos 
does (the Greek means one who exchanges flattery, conversation, etc. for bread). But it can 
have obscene overtones, since the word can be read also as “little penis”. And it may have 
been heard as well as a kind of epi-pun, perhaps, on Poenulus, “little Phoenician” — the 
name of the second play of Plautus we are presently to consider. The visitor is taken for his 
brother, who has planned to meet his favorite whore, Erotium, for lunch, and through a 
Comedy of Errors (indeed, the name of Shakespeare's play based on Plautus!) the brothers 
are reunited. So the sexual power of woman, so sinister in the Odyssey, is here the occa- 
sion for the favorable conclusion. It is a good story, and Ben Edwin Perry suggested that 
it and the ancient novel Apollonius, Prince of Tyre (note the Phoenician setting) served as 
the likely sources for the composition of the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions, which we 
will consider once we are done with Plautus. 

Is there anything Phoenician about the Menaechmi? The name Menaechmus is else- 
where attested only once in Greek, as that of a mathematician, a pupil of Eudoxus and friend 
of Plato, ca. 350 BCE. There is no known etymology, but I would like to propose one here. 
The name mnhm, vocalized Menahém in Hebrew and hypothetically as Menehem in Phoe- 
nician, means “comforter” It is well attested: from Kition, 4" century BCE, we find it in an 
inscription of Aris, grandson of one Menehem, rb srsrm “chief of the brokers” (a long line 
of ancestors with the same title is listed); from Tamassos, Cyprus, 363 BCE, a monument 
(sml) is erected by Menehem son of Ben Hada’ son of Menehem”’. The meaning of the 
name, “comforter”, seems singularly appropriate for the characters of Plautus’ play, who are 
tragically parted and happily reunited. By contrast, in megillat Eikhah (the scroll of Lamenta- 
tions), a text mourning the loss of the first two Temples, éin menahém Iah, “there is no com- 
forter for her” (i.e., Zion, Jerusalem) is a constant refrain. (But the Prophet Isaiah 40.1 also 
encourages us, Nahami ami, “Take consolation, O my nation!”) As we can see from the 
Phoenician inscription from Tamassos, it was not unusual for the name to be used multiple 
times in a family over the generations, just as it is in Plautus’ play. It is as extremely rare a 
name in Greek and Latin, as nominal derivatives of the root nhm are common in Hebrew, 


of recognition [cf. Eurycleia and Odysseus’ scar] (N 730: from Buddhist texts to Boccaccio!), a man’s return 
home in humble disguise [cf. Odysseus with Eumaeus] (K 1815.1), a guest in disguise under a false name 
[cf. Odysseus in Phaeacia] (P 322.2), etc. G.K.Gresseth [17] (for this reference I am indebted to Hannibal 
Taubes at the University of California, Berkeley). He also adduces a long parallel Indian tale to the Odyssey, 
embedded in a classical epic, that is close in both general structure and in some, though far from all, details. 
The relation between the two clearly cognate texts is impossible to define, but we may be fairly certain at 
least that India was not the source of the Homeric narrative, which displays, in Gressen’s view, some basic 
“non-Indo-European” traits. 
20 See [18, p. 70-71; 88-89] and [19, p.141]. 
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from Biblical times down to the present day: Menachem, Nahum, Nachman, and Nechama. 
The proposed etymology of Menaechmus forces one, if the meaning of the name is of sig- 
nificance to the play (as is often the case), to ask also whether Plautus’ play might even had 
had a Punic precursor whose audience understood the name. 

And this leads us to the consideration of Plautus’ second play, whose name and con- 
tent leave no room for doubt as to its connection with Phoenicia: Poenulus (“the little 
Phoenician boy”), parts of which are in Punic transcribed into Latin script”!. A seven- 
year-old boy, Agorastocles, is kidnapped from Carthage. His father names a cousin, Han- 
no, his heir, and dies of grief. Hanno has two daughters. An old woman-hater, Antidamas 
(who as it turns out was a family friend) buys the boy, adopts him, and makes him his 
heir. Later the two girls are kidnapped also at Megara, a park outside Carthage, and one 
Lycus (“Wolf”) purchases them. Our little Phoenician has grown into a strapping youth 
who falls in love with one of the two young ladies. Lycus torments him, but the frustrated 
swain manages to implicate the villain in an act of theft. Hanno the Carthaginian, who has 
been searching everywhere by sea and land for his lost daughters, finds the suitor to be his 
long lost nephew Agorastocles, and then recognizes the girl as well. The family are happily 
reunited, with a wedding as icing to the cake. Hanno is portrayed, not only as a dedicated 
family man ready to travel for years to find his lost relatives, but as a savvy cosmopolitan 
who “knows all languages, too, but dissembles what he knows — a total Carthaginian. Why 
say more?” (lines 104-113); polytropos, polymeétis, polyglot — a complete Odysseus, too. 
The play is so similar to the Menaechmi that they seem to emanate from a single source, 
from the treasure house of stories and shared concerns of the same group of people. This 
play is known to be a translation of a lost Greek work, Karkhédonios, “The Carthagin- 
ian’, ca. 309-308 BCE, but we do not know whether the original had lines of Punic in it 
interspersed with the rest of the text, as here?*. Krahmalkov~ suggests, intriguingly, that 
Plautus had at his disposal a Punic version of the Carchedonius and interwove lines from 
it with the Latin of his translation from the Greek. That means the Carthaginians would 
not only have had a theatrical culture, but enjoyed performances of Greek plays translated 
into their own language — a language that was evidently rich and capable of many kinds 
of literary genres and voices. Perhaps there was an original Punic play about members of 
a sundered family all named “Comforter”, who were comforted. 

The third text to be considered is the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions (Greek 
Anagnéseis)**, for it, too, is novel of sea travel, of family members lost and found, 
and of Phoenicia — the genre has a convenient if ponderous generic brand name in 
German, Wiedererkennungsmarchen. Authorship was falsely attributed to Clement I, Bish- 


21 For instance, avo doni “Live (long), sir!” (cf. Hebrew hai “live” and adoni “my lord, mister”); mu 
punim sucartim, “Do you remember Punic?” (cf. Hebrew zakharta, “you remembered”); and, poignantly, 
makom, literally “place”, for “city’— the Jewish use of this word for Amsterdam became the slang name of 
the city in Dutch and is still used, even though some ninety percent of the Dutch Jews were murdered by 
the Nazis. As Hanno makes his entrance he prays (line 930) Yth alonim ualonuth sicorathi symakom syth, 
“Ye gods and goddesses that I call upon, of this place!” (Cf. Heb. elyon “high [god]” and qar@’ti “I called”). 

22 On the face of it that would seem unlikely, given the deeply rooted Greek disdain for “barbarian” 
tongues. The early Romans were in a somewhat different position: many were at least bilingual to start with 
in Etruscan and the various Italic languages, and any man aspiring to even a smattering of culture had to 
learn Greek, which in any case was spoken all over southern Italy. And one had to know some Punic to travel 
do business in the western Mediterranean. 

23 See [20]. 

24 See [21]. 
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op of Rome (late 1 century CE; his Latin name means “calm, tranquil, gentle”); the work 
seems rather to be a document associated with the Ebionites or Nazoraeans. These were 
early Christians who accepted Jesus as a prophet or messiah but to varying degrees rejected 
the doctrines of the Pauline Christians whose version of the new faith was to become its 
self-proclaimed orthodoxy. Paul courted the gentiles and abandoned both the people of Is- 
rael and the laws of the Torah. One might go so far as to assert that Christian anti-Semitism 
was born with Paul’s Epistles. The Ebionites and Nazoraeans did not break away, though, 
from the mother faith: they kept the Sabbath, the dietary laws of kashrut, circumcision, and 
other commandments. They also maintained steadfast attachment to the Land of Israel and 
reverence for Jerusalem as the place of the house of God on earth, the holy Temple. So it is 
reasonable to suppose that a story whose structure and themes are readily identifiable as 
belonging to the traditions of the Phoenicians, a people closely kin to the Jews, would have 
struck an instant resonance with them. Here is the story: Clement, the son of Faustus (a 
common Latin name meaning “fortunate”), has two brothers who are twins, Faustinus and 
Faustinianus (cf. the Menaechmi!)”°. He lives in Rome with his parents and them, but one 
day the twins and their mother travel to Athens and mysteriously vanish. Clement later goes 
ona religious pilgrimage to see the Apostle Peter in the Land of Israel. They travel together to 
the isle of Arados (i-e., Arvad, off the Phoenician coast), where Peter meets a beggar woman. 
She tells him she left her home once with her twin sons to escape the lustful advances of her 
brother-in-law without bringing shame upon the family. She and her boys were parted in a 
shipwreck. Peter reunites Clement with his mother, and they proceed northwards along the 
coast, visiting the temple of Melqart at Tyre and eventually arriving at Antioch, where they 
meet Nicetas and Aquila — who are in fact Faustinus and Faustinianus. The two had been 
captured after the shipwreck that parted them from their mother, and were adopted and 
named by a kindly Jewish Christian, Justin, in Caesarea on the coast of Israel. Peter mentions 
several times in the text the mendacious doctrines of the bad man — Paul — so the story is 
used as a frame to propagate Jewish Christian teaching, and Peter and Justin, the righteous 
men of the piece, are made to be the instrument of the recognitions and reunions of the 
sundered family, mother, twins, and all. The name Clement to the ear of a Semitic speaker 
might well be understood as a Latin synonym of Menachem; but in any case we already have 
a play on names — twin boys and a dad all named “Lucky”, which indeed the lads turn out 
to be, as their names and identity are restored. 


6. Conclusions, and a different future for Odysseus 


To review the evidence: we have the Odyssey of Homer, ca. 750 BCE; two similar 
Greek plays, one of which is securely Phoenician in its characters and setting, the other 
likely to be so, ca. 350 BCE (later translated and reworked by Plautus); and a Jewish Chris- 


5 T. Hagg [22, p. 163], notes that the motif of the twins is entirely unexploited, which would suggest 
that the author “simply took over parts of a ready-made story” on which to erect the “superstructure” of his 
apologia for the Christian faith. I have argued that a propagandist of Manichaeism, probably around the 
same time (3°-4" century CE), acted in much the same way— he appropriated the epic motifs of the heroic 
quest and Drachenkampf— battle with a dragon— and then cunningly altered aspects of them in order 
attract, disorient, then teach a Syro-Armenian audience (see [23]). If one recalls the episode of initiation into 
the cult of Isis in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius of Madaura (24 century CE) and considers Merkelbach’s 
persuasive argument that Iamblichus worked Mithraic allegory into his own Oriental Hellenistic romance, 
the Babyloniaka, then the religious subtext seems more the rule than the exception in these popular works. 
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tian novella clearly modeled on the same basic story of the two plays and set in the Land of 
Israel, Phoenicia, and up the Syrian coast, ca. 2"4 century CE. The two plays and the novel- 
la would appear to flow from the same stream of Phoenician storytelling, in overall theme 
and in small details such as naming, but they are attested at a minimum of four centuries 
after Homer. Moreover, one might expect to encounter the common story line among 
peoples who sailed the Mediterranean, without the necessity of filiation; and the themes 
and elements of the story can be found as folk-lore motifs in many places and times. So 
one cannot offer a watertight case. This is a skiff whose caulking Odysseus would not ap- 
prove. Fortunately, even as Melqart rides his sea horse over the waves, the hero of Ithaca, 
so like the Tyrian Heracles in his trials of strength, could mount the floating planks of a 
shattered vessel. But one’s suggestion of a much older Phoenician tale behind the plays, 
the novel — and the epic — given the circumstances of culture and geography, is some- 
thing more than a thought experiment if less than a concrete archaeological excavation. 
It is a suggestion that is not at all an unreasonable one. And if we give it a hearing, then 
perhaps our understanding of the complexity of Greek identity itself may be enhanced. 
Man is both a single being and a binary, forked creature; our thoughts perpetual thesis 
and antithesis. Thus, too, the foundational, sacral epic of Hellenic civilization itself. Half 
is aristocratic, martial, landed, rooted in the rules of honor and shame, and imperishable 
glory, Achaean, Indo-European, chanted by bards. And the other half is writ in the script 
of Cadmus (Semitic qdm, “eastern, ancient”), and is clever, mobile, and febrile, cosmo- 
politan and adaptable, curious and adventuring, Phoenician, Semitic. One adumbrates 
here not only the cross-cultural borrowings admirably explored by Michael Astour in his 
Hellenosemitica, but the very sense of what it is to be Greek. The truly admirable is always 
also inexplicable; yet perhaps it was this merging of two streams of eastern Mediterranean 
civilization that was in part responsible for that synthesis: the golden age of Athens, the 
city whose goddess was patroness of Odysseus and Telemachus, the city where the written 
recension of Homer was accomplished. 

In his famous poem Ithaké the modern Greek poet Constantine Cavafy writes, 
“When you set out on the journey to Ithaca, / Pray that the road be long,” full of adven- 
tures, new sights, discoveries, and luxurious, exotic things to enjoy. A less well-known 
verse published in the Mikra Kabaphika entitled Deutera Odysseia, “A Second Odyssey’, 
with epigraphs from the 26" canto of the Inferno of Dante and Alfred, Lord Tennyson’s 
“Ulysses”, suggests (lines 27-29) ...kai tén eirenén kai anapausin tou oikou ebarynthé:/ K’ 
ephygen “... and the peace and relaxation of home weighed upon him/ And he fled.” Dante 
has Ulysses and his men sail through the Pillars of Hercules (i.e., of Tyrian Melqart) and 
turn south to discover what lies in the regions of the Antipodes. Ulysses urges them on 
with a short, stirring oration that must be seen as the noble battle cry of the Renaissance 
at its moment of birth: Considerate la vostra semenza:/ fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
/ ma per seguir virtute e canoscenza “Think of the seed from which you were born! / You 
were not made to live as animals, / but to pursue virtue and knowledge.” But as the crew 
heave in sight of the mount of Purgatory, three great waves engulf them, punishing them 
for their hubristic audacity. Three waves, trikymia, is Greek for a storm at sea; and here 
the number must correspond to the Trinity as well. Tennyson’s poem presents Ulysses in 
the same way, urging on his men with eloquence of equal might and passion: “It may be 
we shall touch the Happy Isles, / And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. / Tho’ much 
is taken, much abides; and tho/ We are not now that strength which in old days/ Moved 
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earth and heaven, that which we are, we are;/ One equal temper of heroic hearts, / Made 
weak by time and fate, but strong in will/ To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” Is 
there a man, young or old, with such a heart of stone as to be unmoved by these lines? 


Yet all the prediction in the Odyssey actually says is that our hero is to travel again, 
to a place where men do not know oars, and that death will come to him from the sea in 
a normal way. There is no suggestion that he will become bored and want to leave Ithaca, 
and there is no sequel either that might recount the fate of Telemachus. Western human- 
istic tradition has projected the fate of Odysseus in a direction never explicitly defined, in 
a mighty and audacious feat of imagination”. If the basic narrative frame, the armature, 
of the Odyssey is the Phoenician tale that I have proposed, then the later life and end of 
our hero can accordingly be imagined in another way than Dante and his successors en- 
visioned it. His later life, following our model, would have been a time of domestic happi- 


26 Joseph Brodsky tried to imagine it. Either the worst has happened, and the journey has blurred 
the consciousness and identity of Odysseus, or it is years later, and he is old and about to go away. Moii 
Tenemax, | Tpoanckasn eoiina oxonuena. Kmo nobedua — ne nomut. | Jonxxno 6vime, epexu: cmomvko 
mepmeeuos/ Be doma 6pocumb moeym monvxo epexu..., / Vi ece-maxu eedywaa domoiil dopoea oKazanaco 
cnumKom Onunnot, | Kax 6yOmo Tocetidon, noka Mot mam/ mepanu epemaA, pacmanya npocmpancmeo. | 
Mue neuzeecmno, 20e A Haxonyco, / umo npedo muoit. Kaxoti-mo epasnoiii ocmpoe, / Kycmvl, nocmpoiiku, 
xproKanve ceunetl, / s3apocwuti cad, kakaa-mo yapuya, / mpaea 0a kamnu... Munvitt Tenemax, | ece ocmpoea 
noxoxu Opye Ha Opyea, | Ko2zda mak donzo cmpancmeyeub, u Mo3z / ye COueaemca, cuumaa BomHul, | 2na3, 
3acopeHHolit eopusoHmom, naauem, | u 60dAHOe Maco 3acmum cayx. | He nomuw A, “em KOHUUTACd BoiHa, 
/ u cKombKo nem meé6e cetiuac, He nomuw. |// Pacmu bonvwoti, moti Tenemax, pacmu. | JIuup 6o2u 3nawm, 
ceudumca nu cHoea. | Tot u cetiuac ye He mom maadeneu, / neped Komopoim A coepxcan 6viKoe. | Kozda 6 
ne Tlanamed, mut xcunu emecme. | Ho, moxem 6vimv, u npae on: 6e3 mena/ mot om cmpacmett Jdunosnix 
u36aé/eH, U CHol MBoU, moii Tenemak, be3zpeunol. “My Telemachus: / The Trojan war is over. Who won— I 
don't remember. / It must have been the Greeks: only Greeks / could toss so many corpses out the door... 
/ But the road leading home even so/ seems to have been too long, / As though Poseidon, while there 
/ we wasted time, stretched space. / 1 don’t know now where I am / Or what's in front of me. Some dirty 
isle, / bushes, houses, snorting pigs, / a garden overgrown, some queen, / and grass and stones... My dear 
Telemachus, / all islands are similar to each other, / when you've been wandering this long, and the brain 
/ loses track counting waves; / the eye tears, clogged by the horizon, / and the flesh of the brine dulls the 
ear. / I don't recall how the war ended, / don’t remember how old you are now. // Grow big, my Telemachus, 
grow. / Only the gods know if we'll meet again. / You aren't the baby anymore / Before whom I held the 
oxen back. / If not for Palamedes, wed have lived together. / But perhaps he’s right: without me / You're 
relieved of Oedipal passions, and your dreams, my Telemachus, are harmless.” I sat a few feet from Brodsky 
as he recited this newly completed poem at a reading in the international studies building of Columbia 
University on a Spring afternoon in 1972, shortly after his expulsion from the Soviet Union. A freshman all 
of eighteen then, one did not yet know to ask him whether he meant that all islands are alike, like all Tolstoy's 
happy families; and had one known more then, one might have asked him, also, whether he intended his 
evocation of stretched space and wasted time in “Odysseus to Telemachus” to resonate in wan irony with the 
final verses of Mandelstam’s poem of 1917 in Tristia, “The stream of honey golden from the bottle flowed”: 
Tlomnutu, 6 epeueckom dome: m06umaa ecemu ena, — / He Enena — dpyeaa, — Kak dono ona evtuusana? 
/ 30n0moe pyxo, 20e xe mot, 30n0moe pyxo? | Bco dopoey wymenu mopcKue maxcenvie eonuni, / U, noxunye 
Kopaoib, Hampyouewmuti 6 MopAx nonomno, | Oducceit 6oz6pamurca, NPOcMpancmeom U BpemeHeM NomHolll. 
“Do you recall, in that Hellenic house, the wife beloved of all, / Not Helen, the other, how long she was 
weaving? / Golden fleece, where are you then, golden fleece? / All the way thundered the heavy sea breakers, 
/ And abandoning his ship, working a canvas of the waves, / Odysseus returned, replete with time and 
space.” Brodsky was impatient with pedants in later years but he was still young then, and gentle with a 
boy: I approached him and asked whether he had read The Icon and the Axe; later, I gather, he and James 
Billington were friends. There is another Russian insight, cryptically brief but wonderfully pregnant with 
suggestion of the uncanny, into the character of Telemachus: in Vladimir Nabokov’s novel Bend Sinister 
the hero, Professor Adam Krug, suggests that one read the “pruned” essence of the name TELMAH (i.e., 
Telemachus) backwards: the result is Hamlet. 
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ness and tranquillity, not a daring voyage of heroic discovery (or, viewed more cynically, a 
deadbeat dad’s road trip with his pals to relive his youth). It is a future with Penelope and 
the growing Telemachus to comfort (nhm!) him and be comforted by his gentle presence 
as he grew old, not one of arms and warriors. So at some point towards the end, the aged 
Odysseus, king of a little island, set out on a distant journey on business: those Sidonians 
of ours were sailing through the Pillars of Melqart all the time, not to storm Purgatory but 
to trade in Cadiz and pick up cargo at the tin mines of southern Britain. And perhaps on 
just such a commercial voyage in the dangerous Atlantic he met his end. But for long years 
he had enjoyed a happy life at home reunited with his beloved wife and son. It was the life 
of peace that he worked so hard and prayed so long for, over ten long years of hard fighting 
under the walls of Troy and ten more of harder sailing — peace that he deserved, and, with 
the aid of his friend, the grey-eyed goddess Athena, finally got. It's about family. 
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Thrown like a star in my vast sleep 
I opened my eyes to take a peek 

To find that I was by the sea 
Gazing with tranquility: 


‘Twas then when the Hurdy Gurdy Man 
Came singing songs of love. 


Unenlightened shadows cast 
Down through all eternity 
The crying of humanity — 


‘Tis then when the Hurdy Gurdy Man 
Comes singing songs of love. 


Donovan Leitch 
(Scottish musician, 1968) 


Greeks listened to, and learnt to play, live music, especially that of the lyre: 
it was central to their life and culture in a way that is rather unfamiliar to the ev- 
eryday experience of a person in the present digitalized culture and consequent- 
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ly hard to appreciate, so to understand its importance requires special stress. 
The instrument figures prominently, given its ubiquity, in religious imagery 
and cosmological theory. The Greek lyre was loud enough in various ways 
to be heard across the Aegean as part of the Hellenic cultural and philosophi- 
cal challenge that Israel encountered, pondered, and answered. In a story that 
was passed down to Hellenistic and later Persian romance — thus enjoying 
a very wide currency over considerably more than a millennium — Hermes 
heard the wind playing through the sinews of a dead tortoise and producing 
music; he enjoyed the tune of what we would now call an Aeolian harp, but 
was sad because he could not reproduce it. Later a mysterious old man he just 
happened to meet by the roadside (though nothing just happens in a folk tale 
or myth, least of all wise old men in the middle of nowhere; one of them, 
for example, gives the house of Sasun, the clan of the Armenian national epic, 
their name) helped him to fashion an instrument he could play by himself. 
The lyre was born. 

In the Iranian version of the tale, the name of Hermes is given as Hurmuz, 
which just happens (though as we noted above, nothing just happens) to be 
a form of the name of Ahura Mazda, the good creator God of the Zoroastrians. 
The old man is given the name Hazhraman: whatever this might also have 
rendered, it sounds like the name in Middle and New Persian of Ahura Maz- 
da’s cosmic enemy Angra Mainyu, Ahriman. So the mysterious elder might 
be an incarnation of the evil demon. If so, the story can be seen to adumbrate 
the contrast between the inspired music of the divine, passively received but 
pure, and active human artifice, which is fallible and can be perverted to em- 
ploy music for the purposes of vice. As a corollary matter, the ancients pon- 
dered the states of sleeping, with its passivity, and waking, with its conscious 
activity. 

The pagan figure of Orpheus, the good shepherd and lyre-player who 
charmed wild animals by his art and brought his wife back from Hades, was 
co-opted by Judaism and Christianity to the iconography of David, the lyre 
player who soothed the madness of King Saul and composed the Psalms, 
and (as the Christian New Testament insists) of David’s lineal and messianic 
descendant Jesus. The possible “Jewish-Christian” Odes of Solomon receive 
the mixed pagan and Biblical tradition and juxtapose the music of the Aeolian 
harp with that of the lyre of the poet, the singer of God’s praises. The Bab- 
ylonian Talmud and Midrash Tanchuma contain slightly different versions 
of a myth about King David rising from a habitually light sleep every midnight 
when the north wind blew through the lyre hanging above his bed. I suggest that 
this may be a reply to the Greek aetiological story, and that it was composed 
so as to assert in multiple ways the pre-eminence of the sweet singer of Israel, 
by virtue of his true faith, over the siren songs of Hellenism. 
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1. HERMES, THE TURTLE, AND THE DEVIL’S MUSIC 


On his day of birth, the Greek god Hermes was on the way to steal the cat- 
tle! of his brother, the god Apollo, when he discovered a turtle. He killed it, 
scooped out its shell, and fashioned a lyre of seven strings. Later on the busy 
youngster sang to Apollo and gave him the lyre to appease him for the theft. 
This account, from the Homeric Hymns, ca. 6th — 5th centuries BCE, is the ear- 
liest of a number of accounts, which differ in small details, of the complex 
myth on the origin of the lyre. Lucian, for example, relieves young Hermes 
of the disturbing detail of killing the creature: the little tortoise is already 
dead when he finds it”. There is a slightly different myth as well, fragmentari- 
ly attested in Greek in the Hellenistic romance Metiokhos and Parthenope, 
ca. \st century BCE; it seems to have become very popular and enduring, 
for it is more fully related in the Persian romance in mathnavi verse Vamiq 
u ‘Adhra of Abu’! Qasim ‘Unsuri (ca. 970 — ca. 1040 CE). The Persian tale 
relates that the diners at a symposium (dinner party) at the court of Polycrates 
of Samos (the names are fairly faithfully rendered in Persian transliteration) 
were discussing the shapes of Eros (the god of love). The poet Ibycus took 
up the barbaf? and sang of the beauty of the young couple Vamiq and Adhra, 
who were present at the celebration. Vamiq then told this story: the farzana 
(“wise man”) Hurmuz (i. e., Hermes) once went up a mountain to worship God 
and saw a tortoise (Persian sang-pust, lit. “rocky-back”) with dried sinews. 
He hung it up and the wind blew through the sinews, making music. Hurmuz 
wanted then to fashion an instrument he might play by himself, but all his 
attempts were unsuccessful. He went for a walk down the road feeling bad, 
and came upon an old man who just happened to be sitting there. 

The old man, whose name was Hazrahman, arranged the tortoise shell 
with strings “in the likeness of the disposition of animate nature” (amizeS-i 
gohar-i janvar): “a stroke on the strings is like a movement in our body”, 
he explained. And that was the lyre. The Greek romance was evidently wide- 
ly popular in the early Islamic period: Ibn al-Nadim mentions in his Fihrist 


' This is not necessarily an anomalous activity for a mythological figure, though it is ad- 
mittedly not the first thing human newborns do. Cattle raiding is part of the job description 
of rakish young Indo-European epic heroes and divinities, from Cuchulain in pagan Ire- 
land to the KalaSa god of raiders and rustlers Gi8 (< gav-isti- “cow seeking”) in the Hindu 
Kush. The narrative of the Gathas of Zarathustra, in their canonical order, begins with 
the complaint of the Soul of the Cow against the violence of her kidnappers; and the ancient 
Iranian Prophet comes in part to preach a way of life that excludes this customary practice 
as immoral. The raiders were called mairya, a word that originally meant simply “marriage- 
able young man” (and became that again in Middle Persian, as mérag). The young Indian 
god Krishna enjoys dalliances with the gopis, “cowgirls”. In America all this is sublimated 
into the cinematic Western saga. 

? See Graves 1957, 63-64, for a useful and lively composite summary of the story. 

3 This instrument could be a lyre with deep pitch corresponding to the Greek barbitos, 
the invention of which was attributed to Terpander of Lesbos (7th BC): see Hagg 1989, 47. 
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(the “List” [of the books in his father’s Baghdad book shop]) an Arabic trans- 
lation; and Birtint knew a Persian prose version. The Persian rendering here 
of Hermes — Hurmuz — coincides with one form of the name of the good 
Creator God of Zoroastrianism, Ahura Mazda, Middle Persian Ohrmazd. This 
can scarcely have been mere happenstance, as already suggested, and the Iranist 
Bo Utas proposed reasonably that at some point the coincidence offered an op- 
portunity to make a point. The old man’s unusual name, Hazhraman, might be 
a scribal corruption or, better, an otherwise unattested form of the name Ahre- 
man, the Middle Persian form of Avestan Angra Mainyu — the name of the Evil 
Spirit, Ahura Mazda’s co-eternal cosmic enemy. Thus Utas remarks, “even if 
sung for the highest purposes, poetry and music will need something devil- 
ish’. Hagg noted that Longus and Achilles Tatius attributed to Pan — the god 
of the “panic”, whom Christians early equated with the devil — the invention 
of the syrinx, a flute’. Though the woodland god did this in a grief-stricken 
attempt to reconstruct the sundered limbs of his beloved, might this associa- 
tion of Pan with the origins of another instrument also have perhaps inspired 
a transmitter of the tale along the way to ‘Unsuri to take up the theme of music 
as potentially demonic?® 

There are two kinds of lyre in this story, and the physical distinction 
between them seems to imply, or to facilitate, a moral divergence of greater 
import. For the first one, which Hermes makes in one version of the myth but 
simply discovers in the other version — the one that is attested in the Hel- 
lenistic romance and is transmitted down to classical Persian — is the kind 
of lyre that makes music when the wind blows through the sinews and makes 
them vibrate, without the exercise of any human agency save hanging the tor- 
toise shell in the right place for the breezes to find it. This one belongs 
to God or Nature, without human interference. This instrument, which can 
be manufactured to have the wind play it, is the Aeolian harp’; and it will be 
of importance to our discussion shortly also to note that in a number of Se- 
mitic languages, including Hebrew and Aramaic/Syriac, the word for wind 
and spirit is the same, Heb. riiah, Syr. risha. So this first kind of lyre produces 
literally the music of the spirit. The second is the lyre the old man Hazh- 


+See Utas 1997. 

> Hagg 1989, 67-68. 

° American folklore abounds in cautionary tales about “the devil’s music”, fiddlers’ 
duels, etc. One need only recall the deal the great bluesman Robert Johnson is supposed 
to have made with Satan at the proverbial crossroads. Johnson recorded twenty-nine songs; 
a film on the search for the thirtieth suggests that it is, mystically, within each musician — 
his own, waiting to be created. 

TIt is still manufactured; and the ceaseless winds of the Pacific play with their invisible 
fingers on the strings of one that hangs at one of the piers at Fisherman’s Wharf on the San 
Francisco Bay, to the distant accompaniment of the hearty barking chorus of the antic con- 
gregation of California sea lions at Pier 39. 
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raman crafted, a work of secondary human artifice® rather than of primary 
nature ab initio, and one whose strings a musician must willfully strike with 
a plectrum or pluck with his fingers. Perhaps the intrusion of these elements 
of individual human artifice and art, of the musical expression of our fallible 
free will, is what is perceived to open the door to sin and evil — to the dev- 
il’s music. This problem, or distinction, will loom large in our discussion 
presently. For the greatest and most vividly portrayed of the Kings of Israel, 
David, made his contribution to Scripture, and to the prayer and music of all 
later ages, both Jewish and Christian, as a lyric poet and musician. How can 
his art be set apart from that of other players of the lyre? Is it in any way 
morally vulnerable? 

Though until Thomas Edison, a scant century and a half ago, all music 
everywhere was live, technology has set much of humanity at a distance 
from many of the direct experiences that our ancestors enjoyed and suffered. 
It is as though the information age and digital recording have thrust us deep- 
er into Plato’s cave — farther away from authenticity than ever, and deeper 
into the dreams of semblance, of illusion and simulacrum’. So the modern 
reader is unlikely to encounter a harp, much less a lyre, in the course of a day; 
and most of the music he hears is likely to have been recorded. His experience 
is thus third-hand, and the instrument itself is wholly unfamiliar, as are the me- 
chanics and principles of its operation. This engenders a myopia that prevents 
one from appreciating, unless it is specially emphasized, a point crucial to this 
discussion: how very important and familiar the lyre is likely to have been 
for the ancient writers whose mythological tales and philosophical arguments 
we are presently to consider. All the music of antiquity was live, and the music 
of the lyre in particular pervaded the culture of ancient Greece. One need think 
only of the very designation of the genre of lyric poetry — now a wholly formal 
term, and nearly meaningless — to appreciate this, but the lyre had a role in he- 
roic poetry as well, and in the lives of the heroes themselves. Reciters of Homer 
often played the lyre (Greek kithara or kitharis; the synonymous term /yra 
is first attested in the poetry of Archilochus of Paros, 7th century BCE); and ac- 


* The Zoroastrians, relevantly for this story, distinguish between the capability of Ahura 
Mazda to create ex nihilo, expressed by Persian dadan, and Ahreman’s more limited ability 
only to slap things together secondhand (kirrénidan) from material already created by God. 
See Russell 2004, 1333-1345 (“Some Iranica in Eznik’’). 

°’ The advertisement for an American sound recording tape used to ask, “Is it real 
or is it Memorex?” This writer’s friend Robert L. Karash, a mystic and computer scientist 
of genius, used to smile when we enjoyed together one or another direct experience of music 
or religious practice and say, “It’s not Memorex — it’s real!” The American science fiction 
writer Philip K. Dick, on whose work the film “Blade Runner” (1982) was based, explored 
through a creative life that produced over forty novels the question of cybernetic and other 
simulacra and its resonance with larger social, moral, and ontological issues of identity, 
the definition of human rights, and the nature of consciousness. 
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cording to Homer both the Achaean warrior Achilles!° and the Trojan prince 
Paris were accomplished players of the instrument. Aeschylus (Supp. 681) 
called the grimness of war in which the former at least excelled “lyre-less, gen- 
erating tears”; so when the best of the Achaeans plays, it is in the lulls between 
battles, underscoring thereby, perhaps, the very horror of fighting and blood- 
shed. Musical training was a basic part of education for life, and Greeks could 
not imagine a paradise after death without it, either: Pindar includes the music 
of the lyre among the pleasures of the city of the virtuous departed (Pyth. 
10. 37 sqq.). Music, with lyres and pipes, was associated mostly with cheerful 
events — with such celebrations as weddings or symposia — but also with 
ritual processions, both joyful and solemn. There were lyres of different types, 
as well as harps; and a red-figure Attic pottery fragment depicts young men 
playing tortoise-shell lyres (chelys)'! — the kind Hermes was said to have 
invented’. Music, being so ubiquitous and so obviously mathematical in its 
principles, was a subject of physical investigation and of cosmological, philo- 
sophical, and spiritual speculation. The Pythagorean school, followed by Plato, 
conceived the idea that the measurable, arithmetical intervals of the harmo- 
nies of terrestrial music pervaded the cosmos, with the sounds and distances 
of the paths and movements of the heavenly bodies of the rational macrocosm 
corresponding — resonating, literally — to those of the soul, thoughts, pas- 
sions, and bodily members of the human being, the microcosm. For one recalls 
also that the Greeks believed the sound of each string of Hermes’ lyre did not 
merely stir the spirit — it resounded to a specific member of the human body. 


2. THE LYRE AND THE PHILOSOPHERS 


The practice of philosophy, considered by the Greeks to be the loftiest 
discipline of the mind, might thus lead one to appreciate the best of music 
and to experience the correspondingly highest music of the spheres; while 
the appropriate kinds of music performed here on earth were believed to have 
the power to exert a psychological influence upon an individual, with thera- 
peutic effect. Doctors employed music in the belief it might heal both mala- 
dies of the soul and physical diseases. Of course not all music could do this: 
if some was sublime, other sorts might serve only to excite the lower passions 


'0 A Syrian mosaic captioned in Syriac Estrangelo script, mid-to-late 3rd century CE, 
in the Bible Lands Museum, Jerusalem, Israel, shows Achilles (’k/ws) with a lyre serenading 
Patroclus (ptrq/s). The two are seated on a low couch together: Achilles holds the lyre upright 
in his left hand and extends his right hand to his beloved friend; Patroclus gestures with his 
left hand towards Achilles, and holds a leafy branch in his right. See Russell 2001-2002, 
62, pl. 9. 

"Cf. the ancient Roman riddle Dum vixi tacui; mortua, cano (“I was silent when alive; 
having died, I sing’’), the answer to which is Greek kheloné, “tortoise”. 

'2 See West 1992, 13-15, 50, and pl. 18. 
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(in latter-day terms, this would be the “sex and drugs and rock ’n roll” kind), 
and to be detrimental to one’s moral and physical health. In the Republic, Plato 
prescribes limiting the kind of music that the youth of his imagined, metaphor- 
ical polis are allowed to hear, preferring military music to other types as being 
most encouraging to patriotic sentiment and conducive to useful activity’. 
Aristotle categorized the functions of music as educative (paideia), as provid- 
ing intellectual enjoyment (diagogé), and as effecting purification (katharsis). 
The Neoplatonist Plotinus, who viewed all things as linked in a chain of be- 
ing, emanating from higher to lower, classified music in a three-stage hierar- 
chy: mousikos, erotikos — and, of course, philosophical. Christians inherited 
much of this ancient pagan music theory: some kinds of music might be base, 
and therefore to be avoided; so some churches to this day disdain polyphony 
and the playing of instruments, preferring plain song. But in its highest form 
music was angelic song: the Trisagion (Greek, “Thrice Holy”, corresponding 
to the Hebrew Qedushah) chanted before the throne of God, and conveyed 
to the prophet Isaiah by an angel’. 

The lyre enjoyed a potent association with Greek religious mythology 
that went beyond mere theories of cosmology, psychology, and philosophy 
and entered the realm of faith and of hopes for life beyond the grave. It was 
the instrument of Orpheus: when he played his lyre, birds and wild animals 


8 Platonic strictures about music have had an enduring influence on the cultural policy 
of ideology-driven societies, far beyond Christian fundamentalism. The Beatles were banned 
in the 1960s from playing in the State of Israel for fear their songs might turn the longings 
of young kibbutzniks from their tractors to girls. Russian readers will recall that a similar 
anxiety animated the ideological guardians of culture of the Soviet Union, who denied 
that there was such a thing as “sex” in the workers’ paradise at all — a very chaste Eden. 
As the Soviet bard Vladimir Vysotsky sang in his satirical “Instructions before a trip abroad”: 


Tam wnuéuku c Kpenkum meiom: 
Tol ux 6 O6epb — onU 6 oKHO! 
Toeopu, umo c 9mum Oenom 

Moi noxonyusu daeno 


“There are girl spies out there with supple bodies: 

Show them the door and they come in through the window! 
Well, just explain it to them straight: 

We put an end to all that business long ago’’). 


Ever since Karl Popper’s The Open Society and Its Enemies, the notion has lodged 
firmly in Western thinking that Plato advocated artistic censorship, as part of the recipe 
for a totalitarian society of the kind that modern man knows, unhappily, only too well. But 
this idée recue is untrue: in the dialogue, Socrates takes pains repeatedly to emphasize that his 
politeia is but a convenient metaphor for the study of the parts of the soul and of its training 
and control, and not a prescription or suggestion for the organization, governance, and morals 
of an actual human polity. 

4 Wellesz 1998, 49 ff. Orthodox Jews do not allow musical instruments to be used 
in the prayer service: these will be restored only with the rites in the rebuilt Temple. 
But klezmer music, which is often devotional and ecstatic, is allowed for festive occasions. 
And Hasidism excels in its niggunim — melodies based upon sacred verses. 
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listened attentively and became tame, rivers paused in their flow, and even rocks 
and trees edged down the mountain sides to be closer to the mystic musician. 
As a shipmate of the Argonauts, Orpheus was able to out-perform the songs 
of the Sirens; and by his music he prevailed upon Hades to release his wife 
Eurydice. The music (and, to put it delicately, the person) of Orpheus so en- 
tranced the men of Thrace that their neglected wives conspired to relieve him 
of his head — which, though severed, seemed to survive death, for it kept 
on singing. A lost Orphic book referred to by Varro explained that the seven 
strings of the lyre of Orpheus corresponded to the seven circles of heaven; 
the souls thus required the strains of the kithara to make their ascent. (Eratos- 
thenes wrote in a poem that Hermes himself went up to heaven and marveled 
to find the planets humming along their paths on the very notes of the lyre that 
he had invented down on earth.) So the theory of correspondences was widened 
to embrace the belief in the soul’s ascent after death, psychanddia. It is not clear 
that there was in antiquity a definably Orphic religion, but it is undeniable that 
there existed a complex of mystical beliefs about salvation from death and other 
mysteries, expressed in hymns that focused on the divinized human singer’. 

The figure of Orpheus as a spiritual master of the lyre posed a challenge 
to Jews at a fairly early date, and they found a creative solution: in the sec- 
ond century BCE, Aristobulus of Alexandria in his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch identified Moses with the homonymic Greek Musaeus, making the latter 
the teacher of Orpheus, and thereby subordinating the Greek sage, songster, 
and shaman to the greatest of men, the lawgiver of Israel, who spoke with God 
awake and face to face (more on Moses and David presently). And in a pseude- 
pigraphon, Orpheus is made to abandon his inconvenient polytheism for belief 
in the one true God. The loose ends are neatly tied!®. Early Christians adopted 
as a matter of course various images of earlier gods and philosophers to por- 
tray their Savior, who had, after all, a human form. Among these was the fig- 
ure of Orpheus holding his lyre (or a little lamb), employed to depict Christ 
the good shepherd; and the episode of Orpheus and Eurydice was interpreted 
as foreshadowing of Christ’s own harrowing of hell and liberation of the souls 
of the righteous!’. Jesus Christ was not to the best of our knowledge a singer or 
musician. The pre-eminent harpist of the Bible is King David; so the musical as- 


' West 1983, 4, 30-31. 

' West 1983, 33-34. 

' See Boardman 1970, especially chapters II and III: “Moses’ Pupil: The Orpheus 
Who Came out of Egypt” and “Orpheus-Christus in the Art of Late Antiquity” (pp. 13-85); 
and Mathews 1993. The latter argues specifically against the so-called “imperial” image 
of Christ that seems to have been particularly popular with German scholars, in favor 
of more eirenic and less political models. Christians tended to regard the pagan gods, he- 
roes, and mythological themes that had affinities to their own divinities and beliefs as ei- 
ther phenomena prefiguring the revelation of the fullness of the Christian revelation, or 
(as in the case of recorded miracles in paganism) as demonic simulacra designed to lure 
men away from genuine, true religion — the latter being the case especially with regard 
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pect of the personality of Orpheus was diverted to the Psalmist. Medieval Chris- 
tian commentators compared the healing strains of Orpheus’ lyre to the young 
David’s exorcism by his lyre playing of the demon from the afflicted King 
Saul. The pagan image of Orpheus picking his lyre and charming the animals 
also found new employment in the iconography of King David, among both 
Christians and Jews'*. 

Christians inherited from the Hebrew Bible the Book of Psalms, which 
from the start came to play just as important a role in the evolving liturgy 
of the new faith as it did and still does in Israel. But there is an interesting 
disparity in nomenclature: the name of the Biblical book in Greek, which was 
duly inherited by Slavonic, English, and most other Christianate languages, 
means literally music sung to the plucking of the strings of a lyre — that 
of King David. But in Hebrew the “Psalter” has no such designation, no such 
specific focus on the instrument. It is Séfer Tehillim, literally the Book of Prais- 
es, from the unique superscription of Psalm 145, Tehillah le-David. (No other 
Psalm bears this title.) The Syriac term for the Psalter, ktaba d-mazmiire, lit. 
“book of songs/melodies”, cf: the Hebrew superscription of some Psalms /e- 
David mizmor — seems to occupy a middle ground between music and praise. 
It is musical and not just words, but musical also without necessary reference 
to a lyre, though, as we shall observe presently, that instrument is exceedingly 
prominent in Syriac Christian poetic imagery. 

The first lyre known to history is depicted in a pavement graffito of ca. 3100 
BCE from Tel Megiddo, Israel'?. That does not mean it was invented right there 
in the Holy Land (or that it is to provide musical accompaniment to the end 
of the world at Armageddon!), but it is at least strong evidence for the Near 
Eastern origin of the instrument. We do not know what the anonymous artist 
called the object he had doodled, but the usual term for it in Biblical and later 
Hebrew is kinnor, loaned for instance into Armenian via Syriac kenar as k ‘nar. 
(The Psalter mentions many different musical instruments, including harps 
and lyres with different numbers of strings. The nével, for instance, had 22, 


to Mithraism, which never posed a real challenge to Christianity but was still seen as uncom- 
fortably and threateningly similar, with its rites and mysteries and soteriological doctrines. 

'8 Boardman 1970, 149-155: see especially pl. 19, opp. p. 151, in which the crowned 
King David, seated in the shade of the letter res of the Hebrew word Asrei (“Happy is the man 
who has not walked in the counsel of the wicked...”) at the beginning of the Book of Psalms, 
serenades with a harp four animals in niches above the incipit (Ambrosiana B., 32 inf., 3r, 
13th century). David is also shown (and named, in scripta plena Hebrew as dwyd) on a mo- 
saic from a synagogue of the early Byzantine period at Gaza, Israel: he is seated, playing 
a multi-stringed lyre with a little hammer, and various wild animals including a giraffe are 
gamboling tamely before him. The image, clearly derived from that of Orpheus, has achieved 
modern iconic status: it is reproduced, for instance, without the exotic animal audience, 
ona medal of the State of Israel commemorating the 3000th anniversary of Jerusalem, City 
of David. 

' West 1992, 49. 
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said to correspond to the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet?’.) There 
is a Cycladic marble statue from the island of Keros, somewhat later, from 
the 3rd millennium BCE, of a seated harpist playing his instrument, and “some 
sort of seven-stringed lyre” is represented by a Minoan hieroglyph. The lyre 
probably came to Crete and mainland Greece from the Near East: so its origins 
go back to the beginnings of civilization and it seems quickly to have achieved 
universal popularity in the ancient world?'. But it is to the pre-eminent player 
of the lyre in the Near East, in Biblical tradition, that we now turn. 


3. THE SWEET SINGER OF ISRAEL 


The singer and lyre-player par excellence of ancient Israel was of course 
King David, the comely, ruddy young shepherd whose playing soothed King 
Saul in his madness. Orthodox Jews attribute the Psalms to some ten different 
authors, beginning with the first man, Adam; and secular scholarship considers 
them to belong to different hands and ages, for quite different reasons. Perhaps 
the point is not so much as to argue fruitlessly over which of the songs belong 
to the historical David as to observe why the most poetic book of the Bible 
is called his own. He is the most poetic of Biblical figures. The very name 
David means “beloved”, and as one recent biographer has observed, nobody 
in the Bible is loved so often, as much, or by so many as he”. Lyric verse is of- 
ten the poetry of love, but seldom does it celebrate the lineaments of gratified 
desire; and all David’s love relationships are beset by problems, tragedies, 
and reversals. The ruddy, handsome young shepherd, delicate and gentle, was 
also the diminutive warrior who slew Goliath and created in that instant one 
of the most durable archetypes of the human imagination — that of the un- 
derdog defeating the seemingly invincible juggernaut of the oppressor. David 
the King was the charismatic who leaped and danced stark naked before the Ark, 
to the prudish lady Michal’s consternation’’. He is a complex, even a tragic fig- 
ure, allowed to make Jerusalem the royal capital, the site of the House of God 
(so Rabbinic doctrine still assigns him the credit of a builder), but forbidden 
by God to erect the Temple therein. That is left to his son, Solomon. For David 
lusted after Bathsheba and arranged for the death of her husband, provoking 


° Following the theory of corresponding resonances harmonizing members of the body 
and sounds, this likening of the 22 strings to the 22 letters would be but one more facet 
of the magical employment of the alphabet. In pagan Greco-Roman and later Christian soci- 
eties, special powers and influences, Divine and other, were assigned particularly to the sev- 
en vowels. See Russell 1989. 

*! Lindsay 1968, 14, 115, and plate opposite p. 29. 

» Wolpe 2014, X. 

3 One scholar has argued that a naked dancing figure carved in the center of a round 
marble slab a little over halfa meter wide — perhaps the top ofa little side table — of the Ro- 
man Imperial period is David and the object is Jewish. The object was unearthed in the prov- 
ince of Pannonia (modern Hungary). See Thomas 1970. 
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a wrathful, sarcastic accusation by Nathan: “Uriah the Hittite you have struck 
with the sword; and his wife you have taken for yourself to wife” (2 Samuel 
12:9). Elijah’s parallel accusation against another King of Israel, Ahab, “Have 
you murdered, and inherited also?” (1 Kings 21:19) may be the earliest case 
of the condemnation of chutzpah in world literature. Yet in his own last words, 
in 2 Samuel 1-2, David declares, appropriately in song, a kind of vindication: 


Ne’um David ben Yisai t-ne’um hag-gever huqam ‘al, mesiah Elohéi 
Ya ‘aqgov u-ne ‘im zmirot Yisraél: / Riiah YHWH dibber bi, u-millato ‘al lesoni. 


(“David son of Jesse speaks, yea, the man established on high speaks — 
the anointed of the God of Jacob and the sweet singer of Israel: / The spirit 
of the Lord has spoken through me, and His word is upon my tongue”’). 


The image here of the spirit of the Lord (it is again to be recalled that “spir- 
it” and “wind” in Hebrew are the same word) speaking in or through David, 
the harpist, might conjure up in the imagination of a reader of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod and Late Antiquity the evidently well known aetiological myth, discussed 
above, of the wind/spirit passing through the sinew-strings of the tortoise-shell 
Aeolian harp of Hermes. Thus David, though the human player of the lyre, may 
be absolved from the danger of playing on his own and making Ahreman’s mu- 
Sic, as it were, since he is no less than the inspired anointed of God: the wind 
of Heaven blows through him. 

A hymn composed in the early Christian centuries takes the two images: 
Hermes’ tortoise-shell lyre and the Divine spirit/wind speaking through Da- 
vid — and sets them side by side, with a little mystical music theory added 
on about the resonances of the strings to the parts of the body. The mention 
of love at the end of the Pericope perhaps is an oblique nod to the king whose 
very name means love. Thus, the first two verses of the sixth of the Syriac Odes 
of Solomon read: 


(1) Ayk da-mehalka (riiha) b-qitara u-menne memallan (2) hakand me- 
mallal b-handamai riitheh d-marya wa-memallel ’na be-hiibeh. 


(“As the wind/spirit goes through the kithara and the strings speak, / 
So speaks in my limbs/members” the spirit of the Lord and I speak in His love’). 


The hymn continues: “He destroys all that is alien forever, and nothing shall 
oppose Him. He multiplied knowledge and gave us His praise. Then a stream 
came from Him and widened into a river that carried all away and brought 
it to the Temple (/-haykla, cf: Hebrew héikhal)*>. Nothing could restrain 


Tn Syriac this is a loan from Middle Iranian handam, cf: Armenian loan-word andam 
“member”. 

5 This is directional, not accusative: see Charlesworth 1973, 31, n. 12. And Lattke 2009, 
74, agrees, and further notes that this word for the Temple, ékhald, is a hapax in the text. 
That would be an argument for specificity — for the author referring to the Temple at Je- 
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the stream, it spread everywhere, and all the thirsty drank of it. Happy or blessed 
(tubayhiin, lit., “it is good for them”: this is the Syriac term that consistently 
renders the Hebrew asrei of the Psalms, which in turn is the Gk. makarioi 
of the Beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount) are its ministers”. For the water 
is restorative, and all lived “by the living water that is for eternity, Halleluyah” 
(mayya hayye da-l- ‘alam, hallelitya). 

The original of the Odes was probably Greek. Some of the Odes survive 
in Coptic, but the Syriac version is by far the most complete. We do not know 
who composed the Odes or what if any defined religion they belonged to: some 
earlier scholars associated them with Bardaisan of Edessa; others, with early 
Christian sectarians. It is not unreasonable to speculate that early Christians 
who still adhered to some of the mitzvot — such as Sabbath observance, the di- 
etary laws of kashrut, and perhaps male circumcision — and persisted in tra- 
ditional Jewish reverence for Jerusalem and the Temple might have composed 
the Odes in Greek (which was widely spoken by Jews of all classes in the peri- 
od), and like-minded people in northern Mesopotamia where Syriac was spoken 
(the centers of Edessa or Nisibis seem most likely) received and welcomed them 
and subsequently produced a Syriac version for the communal use of local be- 
lievers who knew no Greek, only the local dialect of Aramaic, Syriac. The Ode 
cited is in any case sufficient proof that early in the age and region of the setting 
down in writing of the Gemara, a learned religious poet writing also in a form 
of Aramaic, and not far away, associated David with the Greek myth. 

The image, or better, images of lyre and spirit endured and developed 
in the Syriac literature of Pauline Christianity as well. The great poet-theolo- 
gian St. Ephrem is regularly called kenara d-riiha d-qidsa, “the lyre of the Holy 
Spirit” (or simply, in modern Syriac parlance, Kenoro). The title is still used 
of St. Narsai as well, but it is pre-eminently Ephrem’s. The lyre was evident- 


rusalem. But Lattke (ibid. 81) states also that the mythos of the hymn takes place “in some 
undefined and timeless past” so there is no point in talking about the Second Temple. Else- 
where he claims, likewise without proof, that the assertion in another Ode that God will 
never change His holy place for another can have nothing to do with Jerusalem (which 
is in the Psalms and elsewhere, and always, His holy place). But in context it would seem 
to have everything to do with the city — perhaps it was a defiant Jewish Christian response 
to the Pauline Christians’ abandonment of earlier reverence for the city and Temple fol- 
lowing its destruction of 70 CE and the further devastation following the defeat of the Bar 
Kokhba uprising in 135. This context — Lattke’s seemingly relentless inclination to de-Ju- 
daize the Odes and to do so by employing special pleading to neutralize all inconvenient 
evidence to the contrary — raises one’s suspicions of a venomous, familiar animus when 
he quotes approvingly the question of R. H. Connolly, “Why is the Greek word for harp 
always used in the Syriac version, and the Semitic word avoided?” Surely the correct an- 
swer, if the question is taken as an ingenuous one, would have to include the reflection that 
the Syriac is a translation of a Greek original. Do the classical Armenian Christian usages 
of Semitic words such as k ‘nar (lyre), k ‘ahanay (priest), bém (altar), sop ‘r (text), magatat‘ 
(parchment), etc., not to mention Amen and Halleluyah, suggest then a de-Aryanizing, a de- 
liberate avoidance of Indo-Germanisch? 
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ly seen as superior to the flute: Jacob of Sarug is normally called the “Flute 
of the Holy Spirit”, a designation symbolizing his subordinate position relative 
to St. Ephrem. Examples of Ephrem’s use of the image include the following 
passages from his hymns: 


Because thou hast loved the poverty, of thy master who in secret was rich, 
the fountain of his words shall flow from thee, that you may become a harp 
for the Spirit, and may sing to yourself inwardly His good will; 


and 
They scorned the trumpet of Isaiah, which sounded forth His pure Con- 
ception — they silenced the lute of the Psalms, which sang of His Priest- 
hood — the harp of the Spirit [when used of a person by St. Ephrem, this 
phrase refers exclusively to King David] they hushed, which sang again of His 
Kingdom — under deep silence they closed up, the great Birth that joined 
the cry — of them above with them below”. 


When the spirit wafts through a man and stirs the strings of his mind, 
is he fully conscious, fully in control of his will? Or is he a passive instru- 
ment, like the tortoise shell hanging from its perch? Is a person the same when 
he is asleep as when he is awake? The question, albeit an ancient one’, seems 
to have exercised the imagination of the heresiarch Montanus, whose teachings 
have been held to have affinities to Jewish Christianity’®. Epiphanius, Haer. 
48. 4 reports: 


Montanos phésin: idou, ho anthropos hosei lyra, k’ago ephiptamai hdsei 
pléktron. Ho anthropos koimatai, k’ago grégoro. 


(“Montanus says: look, man is just like a lyre, and I [God] fly over like 
a plectrum. The man lies asleep, and I am awake””’). 


Does the Lord ever sleep? Though “the Guardian of Israel will neither 
slumber nor sleep” (Ps. 121. 4), the question of sleep and waking seems to have 


°° For much of this information, including citations, I am indebted to a former pu- 
pil, Christian Sidak, a devout Syriac Christian fluent in both classical and modern forms 
of the language. The Russian reader will know St. Ephrem Sirin from the liturgy of the Or- 
thodox Church, and from Alexander Pushkin’s rendering into modern Russian from Slavonic 
the prayer of St. Ephrem composed for Holy Week, “Master of my days...” (Baadoiko duet 
Moux!) in the second poem of the “KamenHooctposckuit uuKr’, the lyric cycle of Stone 
Island, an idyllic district of Saint Petersburg. The cycle concludes with Pushkin’s famous 
testament Exegi monumentum. 

°7In the play of Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, Jocasta tells Oedipus not to worry 
about prophecies of incest, since people in dreams marry their mothers. In dreams, the Irish 
poet William Butler Yeats responded two and a half millennia later, begin responsibilities; 
and with an extra Freudian urgency the American Jew Delmore Schwartz took up Yeats’ 
statement in a poem and a short story T. S. Eliot acclaimed as a classic. 

°8 See Ford 1966. 

° Cited by Lattke 2009, 77, n. 28. 
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been posed even with relation to God, though here it seems more a matter 
of rousing God and getting the Lord to focus on us down here, rather than spec- 
ulating about where His mind goes. According to the Mishnah, the High Priest 
Jonathan abrogated three practices that had been customary in the Temple at Je- 
rusalem. Among them, he abolished the “Awakeners”, that is, those who recited 
“Awake, why do you sleep, O Lord” (Ps. 44. 24) to arouse God in the morning. 
The idea is not altogether counter-intuitive: even though on a theoretical level 
the religious believer knows God is aware of everything we do*, and thus can- 
not be sleeping, one still invites or tries to attract His attention in prayer. Saul 
Lieberman compared the practice to the way Egyptians used to wake up their 
god at the Serapeum of Alexandria every morning (as reported by Porphyrius 
of Tyre)*'. We will review the thoughts of the sages of the Babylonian Talmud 
on this matter of harps, sleeping, and waking. 

And we are to consider presently also a story about how David used to hang 
his lyre on his bedpost every night. The simple visual image of hanging up this 
instrument is strongly and tragically evocative in a Biblical context. In the He- 
brew Bible, the /ocus classicus is Ps. 137: 


(1) By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat, and cried, when we remem- 
bered Zion. (2) On the willows in its midst we hung our lyres (kinnorotéini). 
(3) For there they asked us — our captors — for the words of song; and our 
tormentors — for pleasure. (4) How shall we sing the song of the Lord on alien 
soil? (5) If I forget you, O Jerusalem, let my right hand wither: (6) Let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I do not remember you, if I do not 
raise Jerusalem above my chiefest joy. 


Surely this archetypal lament will echo in some way in any later evocation 
of a hanging lyre. But let us hear the story of David’s nights, from the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 


4. KING DAVID AND HERMES’ HARP 


A meandering discussion in Tractate B. Berakhot 3b of how many watches 
there are in the night, touches upon the long abecedarian Psalm in which King 
David declares: 


At midnight (Aasot laylah) J will rise to give You thanks for the judg- 
ments of Your righteousness” (Ps. 119. 62). 


°° The tenth of the thirteen articles of faith formulated by Maimonides is expressed 
in this way in most orthodox prayer books: “I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, 
may His Name be blessed, knows every deed of the children of Adam and all their thoughts. 
As is said, He shapes their hearts together and understands all their deeds”. 

3! See Lieberman 1950, 142. There is a modern parallel: upon entering a Hindu temple 
the worshipper strikes by agitating its tongue a hanging bell that is usually a little under 
a foot in width, to rouse the attention of the divinity: the constant ringing of this bell is one 
of the most memorable everyday sounds of life in India. 
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The text then asks whether David indeed arose at midnight and goes 
on to describe his activities upon waking. But it is first objected that he was 
already awake in the evening, so how could he be asleep, in order to rise? 
(The logic is a bit like that of the Mad Hatter’s tea party in the English mathema- 
tician Lewis Carroll’s novel, ostensibly for children: When Alice in Wonderland 
is offered another cup of tea, she ruefully observes that it is impossible to take 
one, since she has not yet been poured a first cup.) R. Ze‘tra solves the dilem- 
ma by offering a compromise solution: ‘ad hasdt laylah hayah mitnamném 
ke-siis “till midnight he would doze like a horse”. This is to be understood 
as a light sleep: horses most often rest thus, standing on four feet, rather than 
sprawling whenever they sleep*’. R. A8i adds, ‘ad hasét laylah hayah ‘oséq 
be-divrei Torah, mi-kan ve-éilakh be-Sirét ve-tisbahot “till midnight he would 
occupy himself with the words of Torah; thenceforth, with songs and praises”. 
So in a way David did not really sleep at all the way other men do. But the con- 
versation returns to the initial question: How did David know when it was 
exactly midnight? 


R. Aha b. Bizna comes to the point (an Aha! moment, if you please), 
echoing the tale of Hermes and the lyre. He says (in the name of) Sim‘on 
Hasida, David simana hava léih de-amar rav aha bar bizna amar Sim ‘on 
hasida kinnor hayah talui le-ma‘lah mim-mittato sel david ve-khéivan Se- 
higi‘a has6t laylah ba riiah sefonit ve-noSevet bo ti-menaggén mé ’élav miyyad 
hayah ‘6méd ve-‘oséq ba-Torah ‘ad Se- ‘alah ‘ammiid has-Sahar 

(“... A lyre was hanging over David’s bed and as midnight arrived 
the north wind would come and would blow through it and play over it: at once 
he would stand and busy himself with Torah until the break of the dawn’). 


So music played by the wind/spirit would waken the King who by playing 
his lyre and praising God would then himself waken the very dawn. After 
this pre-dawn Torah study, as morning came, the sages of the nation would 
enter into the presence of the King and remind him: Israel needs sustenance 
(parnasah). So then presumably David would leave his study of Divine Scrip- 
ture for a time (both the Law and the Psalms, before midnight and after it, 
qualifying as Torah) to attend to the needs of his people. We shall see presently 
that this order of nocturnal activities parallels, the schedule according to which 
the Lord divides His own day. 

There are four winds, and each blows for six hours of the day, in this order: 
East, South, West, and North. R. Hai Gaon, cited by the Rashba, said there was 
a timer that made the harp face the north wind exactly at midnight, but this 


* One offers for this observation not a printed source (one tome delivering another, 
as in the horrid scene of arid academic fertility depicted by Orozco in his fresco in a din- 
ing hall at Dartmouth college) but that most elusive kind of learning in modernity, direct 
experience — a life lived in the good company of both horses and cats. Horses will stretch 
themselves out on their sides only in deep sleep or if they are, God forbid, very ill. 
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seems a superfluous explanation verging on the comic inventions of Rube Gold- 
berg, as the lyre could easily be hung in the right cardinal direction and, alarm 
clock or no, Boreas still had to be punctual. Indeed, Rashi explains the matter 
that way: David’s lyre was positioned to catch the north wind when it blew, 
and it blew on time®*. And how do we know it was a lyre that woke David? 


R. Yishaq b. Adda and others cite by way of a source Ps. 57. 9, where 
David declares, ‘urah khvodi ‘urah han-nével ve-khinnor a’irah Sahar, 
“Wake, O my glory [i. e., heart, soul], wake, psalter and lyre — I shall awak- 
en the dawn’, 
The verse does not, to be sure, tell us precisely that the lyre woke David. 
It is more a justification, one thinks, for the co-optation of the Greek story. 
The Gemara tells us David would then address God (B. Berakhot 4a): 


ribbono Sel ‘olam lo hasid ani Se-kol malkhéi mizrah ti-ma‘arav yesénim 
‘ad S§alos §a‘6t va-ani hasot laylah aqim le-hddot lakh 


(“Master of the Universe, am I not pious? For all the kings of west and east 
sleep till the third hour and I at midnight will arise to render thanks to You”). 


Why was he so anxious? He knew he had sinned lustfully; so his music 
was offered in expiation. 

There is a variant of this mythological tale in the discussion in Midrash 
Tanhima of the parashah — weekly Torah portion — Be-ha ‘alotkha (Bamid- 
bar/Numbers chs. 8-12), which discusses inter alia the musical instruments 
and other implements to be made for the Mishkan — the Tabernacle, precursor 
of the Temple. The text comments on the verse “Make for yourself two trum- 
pets” that the two in the Temple were hidden or deposited in the treasury (afha- 
hasosrot §e-hayu vam-miqdas nignezi); therefore, it seems, David used to use 
(mistamés) a lyre instead**. There follows the story in B. Berakhot, but with an 
addition at the end: when the north wind blew through it, David would arise 
instantly ve-khol hat-talmidim ve-hayii ‘osqin ba-Torah ‘ad ‘amid has-Sahar 
“and all the schoolchildren, and they would occupy themselves with Torah until 


3 Davis 2006, 226, n. 8. 

**In medieval Armenia the guards of the last watch of the night at Htomkla (“Fortress 
of the Romans”, near Aintab), the residence of the Catholicos (Supreme Patriarch of the Ar- 
menian Church) St. Nersés Snorhali (“full of grace”, an ecclesiastical-academic title), used 
to greet the welcome rays of dawn with a pre-Christian hymn to the sun, a divinity of Zoro- 
astrianism. Hearing these, he chose this verse of the Psalm, in its literal translation ““Wake, 
O my glory!” as a proper Christian hymn to greet the morning, Zart ‘ik‘ p‘ark‘ im. The word 
for glory in Armenian is itself a loan from a form of Old Iranian farnah-, the Divine sun-like 
glory bestowed upon heroes and kings. St. Nersés often co-opted such Zoroastrian imagery, 
often more explicit, in his religious songs to reach out to a Zoroastrian sect, the still-uncon- 
verted Children of the Sun of his nation. See Russell 2005. 

>> Since David’s son Solomon was to build the Temple, the reference to it in the midrash 
seems an anachronism. 
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the break of dawn”. David would then explain, Derekh has-Sahar lihyot m‘orér 
benéi adam, aval ani me‘orér et has-Sahar, “Tt is the way of the dawn to be 
the awakener of the children of Adam, but I am the awakener of the dawn”. 
The midrash here adds to the story, introducing a subtle element of moral deci- 
sion to what might otherwise be unseemly boasting: David’s free will or incli- 
nation (yisro; this may likely be an abbreviation for the Evil Inclination within 
men, the yeser ha-ra‘) would ask him, “David, are you not a King? It is the way 
of kings to be sleeping till the third hour; and why do you stand at midnight?’”*° 
So David would reply with the Psalmodic verse “Awake, my glory [literally 
rather than as a word for the heart and soul, cf. swpra]’ and explain, taking 
the meaning of kavod in its literal sense of “glory”, éin kevodkha lifnéi kevod 
yoserkha klim, “your glory is nothing before the glory of your Maker”>’. Da- 
vid’s retort may contain a play on the Hebrew root “to make”, y-s-7, and address 
also thereby the distinction and potential conflict we noted earlier between 
human free will and artifice, and the (evil) inclination to which they are vulner- 
able (yeser) vs. divine inspiration and action — the work of the Maker (Yoser). 
He would seem here to resolve the problem by suggesting one has the pow- 
er to control one’s inclination towards vice, including here the vice of sloth. 

The detail of schoolchildren (students? disciples?) is not in the Gemara, 
but one suspects it was drawn in the midrash from the famous and charm- 
ing discussion in the Talmud, B. ‘Avodah Zarah 3b, about how the holy One, 
blessed be He, spends His day, since the description of David’s night in the Ge- 
mara already corresponds, grosso modo, to it: R. Yehudah reports that Rav 
said the day is 12 hours long. During the first three He studies Torah. During 
the next three He sits in judgment on the world, and when He sees it is guilty 
enough to deserve destruction, He moves from the seat of justice to the seat 
of mercy. During the third part of the day He feeds the whole world. During 
the fourth part He plays with the sea monster Leviathan (cf Ps. 104. 26). But 
another authority differs, insisting God has not laughed since the destruction 
of the Temple, and insists instead that now He yosév u-melammeéd tindqot Sel 
béit rabban torah “sits and teaches Torah to little children from rabbinical 
houses” (on babes as pupils, citing Isaiah 28. 9). God’s action in the third part 


%6 The sages who set down the Babylonian Talmud lived in Parthian and Sasanian Meso- 
potamia; so their discussions are steeped in knowledge of, and direct or oblique references 
to, the Zoroastrian state religion of the Iranians. There may be one such reference in David’s 
resistance to the inclination to sleep late. Zoroastrians were in oldest times mostly rural 
folk, herders and farmers, for whom it was virtue to rise at cock-crow (the rooster, thus, 
is holy) and vice to lave a lie-in. So there was a demoness of sloth, Bu8yasta, whose name 
was originally an optative form of the verb “to be” meaning “let it be (later)”. This verb 
turned temptress would whisper to sleepers her infernal tune of “Let It Be”, encouraging 
them not to get out of bed yet. It is an anti-alarm clock we all know. In Judeo-Persian she 
is de-demonized to busasf, an innocuous siesta. 

37 Davis 2006, 226-227 with Hebrew text and English rendering; all translations here 
are mine. 
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of the day — nourishing the whole world — resonates with the morning visit 
to court of the sages recounted in the Bavii to ask King David to give sustenance 
to Israel. And one notes a correspondence, too, of the quadripartite Divine 
day and the four winds and four watches**. It is difficult to assert the prior- 
ity of a narrative in the correspondences and intertextualities of the Talmud, 
perhaps the world’s first true hypertext. But it seems safe at least to suggest 
that in some ways the schedules and protocols of the court King of the Kings 
of Kings (Who is thus one up on the Sasanian Persian sahansah, who is merely 
“King of Kings”) are to inform those of the royal court of His people Israel. 

In the Torah portion that our Midrash comments upon, elaborating the story 
of David and his lyre from the Bavli, God also addresses Aaron and Miriam 
(Num. 12. 6-8), telling them that He makes Himself known to a prophet in a vi- 
sion (mar’eh), and speaks to him in a dream (halom); but not so with Moses, 
with whom the Lord speaks mouth to mouth, plainly, and Moses beholds His 
likeness (temunah). Though David is not Moses, and does not behold the Lord 
face to face, neither is he one who receives inspiration passively, in sleep: 
the assimilated topos of the Aeolian lyre of Hermes becomes here only a call 
to him to wake more fully from a light slumber — and then, in full wakefulness, 
after midnight when other monarchs are still sound asleep, moved passively 
in the oceanic tide of dream, the alert and watchful King of Israel composes 
his songs of praise and, like the holy One, blessed be He, employs the fourth 
and final watch to teach Torah to children. On his lyre, the lyre of the Psalms, 
he does not play the devil’s music — for he has overcome by his piety the blan- 
dishments of the evil inclination as the pagans cannot hope to do. The Amoraim 
have thus taken the popular story of Hermes’ lyre and deployed it to the advan- 
tage of Israel. David acquired the lyre of Hermes and the image of Orpheus; 
with his psalmody and piety he has out-performed both Greeks. 

Earlier one suggested that the mournful Psalmodic image of the lyres 
of the exiles hanging on willow branches by the rivers of Babylon — though 
chronologically long after David’s reign, of course — must overshadow sub- 
sequent uses of the image when writers look in retrospect to the Biblical age”. 
The Talmudic reader cannot have failed to compare the two: the seated ex- 


38 There are four faces of the Divine merkabah-chariot, too; and Christians carried over 
this quadripartite symbolism into further elaborated commentary on the four-armed Cross. 
See Russell 1997. 

*° The Chronicle of Yerahme’el senses the violence of the grief of the exiles: when 
their captors threatened to force them to play, the Children of Moses (benéi MoSeh) tore 
off their fingers with their own teeth. Then a cloud came, and lifted them, and took them 
beyond the river Sambatyon. See Reeves 2005, 211. On the goings-on beyond the mythical 
river that throws up stones all week long but rests on Shabbat, see Russell 2013 and Russell 
2014-2015. This essay began as a Shabbat stay at the hospitable home in Kiryat ha-Yovel, 
Jerusalem, with its well-stocked library, of my old friend and mentor Professor Michael 
Stone of the Hebrew University. He invited me to offer the Dvar Torah at his synagogue; 
as I leafed through Midrash Tanchuma on the week’s portion, I realized I had heard of wind 
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iles’ silence and refusal vs. the rising David’s greater, eager songs of praise. 
The Psalms are poetry, and a poet may understand them in ways a scholar 
is not trained by sensibility and inclination to do. So one defers to the com- 
ment on these passages of a friend in whose soul the spirit plays — the Israeli 
English-language poet Paul Raboff (private letter of 30 June 2017, from Ein 
Kerem, Jerusalem). He writes: 


Everything that David hanging his harp in Jerusalem is, the Jews hanging 
their harps by the river of Babylon isn ¢. Can we learn anything from the con- 
trast? There the Shechina [the Divine Presence, which is believed to have 
dwelt in the Temple — JRR] is already homeless, dispersed, the Kingdom 
shattered, lost with the Temple — all, all lost. They cannot sing, despondent, 
hang their harps, perhaps, a fugitive whisp [sic, combining perhaps wisp 
and whisper] of the wandering Shechina will yet pluck a muted remembrance 
of Jerusalem where the Shechina had nested, appeased by a penitent David 
(who had a lot to be penitent about) who hung his harp in the same room 
where he had spied Bathsheba and plotted. It would be a pure song, unmedi- 
ated by any human hand, sinned, stained. The Shechina was close, intimate. 
It would speak to the besieged penitent directly. His enemies packed around 
him — men and demons. Words are the music of emotion; emotion, the music 
of principle; and dvar Elohim [the Word of God], three layered. The naked 
harp is our soul exposed to the ministrations of the Shechina, hanging unsup- 
ported by will power, human interference. 


It has been suggested that the canonical Hebrew Bible has 24 books (Jo- 
sephus mentions only 22) because the Rabbis knew each of the epic poems 
of Homer had 24. Codification was stimulated in part perhaps by competition, 
and also emulation. From the Ten Commandments (five on one stone, five 
on the other, like the fingers of two hands) to gematria, Torah learning is in- 
sightful exegesis and entrancing storytelling — and a numbers game. There 
are five books of the Chumash, the Pentateuch — the mind, law, and prose 
of God. When it came time to codify the Psalms, the Rabbis divided them 
accordingly into five books to correspond to the five of the “Five”, the Chu- 
mash, as the heart, grace, and poetry of God’s own sweet singer, His beloved 
David. Though the number here appealed to a precedent within the tradition, 
the Rabbis lived in a world where they also heard the sound from outside, heard 
the myth of Hermes and turned it around, to answer unasked but anxious ques- 
tions, to affirm the truth of the faith, to embroider the rich career of their own 
great lyricist. One can answer, when it comes to unpacking a Talmudic tale, 
Tertullian’s tendentious question, “What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?” 
When it comes to music, everything”. 


blowing through a lyre before, and one thought led to another. It is a pleasure to offer these 
musings to him. 

4 One hesitates to combine the sublime with the ridiculous; but it must be observed 
parenthetically that some elements in Western culture have co-opted David in a vulgarly Hel- 
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Abstract: Human ideas and events develop and unfold in the context of inherited 
culture and tradition. The idea of revolution in the modern world, even in atheist 
ideology, partakes of necessity of religious beliefs and imagery, where the natural 
order is miraculously and apocalytically overturned and the poor and downtrodden 
are vindicated. The foundational text is Exodus; Psalm 37 with its overt reference 
to the poor inheriting the earth develops the theme; and Esther translates it into 
a romanticized narrative of political history. It is proposed that Philo encodes Esther 
into his In Flaccum. 
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BUBAVA HU PEBOAIOWUNA: 
HECKOADbKO 3AMEUAHMA OB HCXOAE, TICAAME 37, 
EC®HPE HU ®MAOHE AAEKCAHAPHMMCKOM 


Pe3iome: Ujen 4 CoOBITHA B UCTOPHU YeMOBeYeCTBAa Pa3BHBAaIOTCA M pa3BepThI- 
BarOTCA B KOHTeKCTe PesIMTHO3HOM UACOMOrMH HW UKOHOJIOIMM: eCTeCTBeHHbIM U 00- 
IN[@CTBEHHBIM Mops0K GoxKeCTBeEHHBIM 4yOM WepeBepHyTBI, YHWKeHHbIe MU yrHeTeH- 
Hble cero Mpa mpuobperator OoraTcTBO H BacTb. OCHOBHOM TekcT: KHuTa Mcxoga; 
Uncyc Xpuctoc npumenan u Icasnom 37, re noquepkuBaetTca claceHve OeMHOTEI. 
Kuura Eccbupb mepeBoant Temy B cibepy poMaHTH3HpOBaHHON MOMHMTHKH; aBTOp 
cTaTbu Wosaraet, uro Muon AmeKcaHypHlickui B CBoeM couMHeHuH In Flaccum 
TIOUb3yYeTCA KIOUCBLIMM TeMaMH H CTpykTypaMu Kuyuru Ecdbups, CKpbiITbIx OT pHM- 
JIMH MW OOpallleHHBIX K eBpelicKOMy YHTATeIIIO, 3HaIOleMy OnOMelcKUu TeKCT. 


Kuouyeeole cnoea: pepomouna, Jlenun, aroxasmncuc, Kuura Ucxona, Icanom 37, 
Vucye Xpuctoc, Kaura Eccbupp, Punon Anexcangzpuitckui, In Flaccum, cubl. 
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Topapuiu! 

PaOoue-KpecTbAHCKad PeBOIONHA, O HEOOXOZMMO- 
CTH KOTOpOH BCe BpeMA TOBOpHIM OObUIeBHKH, COBep- 
wmsiacn! 


B. H.. JTenun (v3 «/) «Jlenun B OxtaOpe», 1937) 


You say you want a revolution, well, you know, we 
all want to change the world. 


John Lennon (The Beatles, White Album, 1968) 


1. RECENT REVOLUTIONS AND BIBLICAL ECHOES 


“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth” (uaxcdépto1 oi mpacic, 
6Tt GVTOL KANPOVOLOODvOL TV yiIv) declared Jesus Christ in His Sermon 
on the Mount (Matthew 5:5)’. But the messianic Parousia still has not yet ar- 
rived; and the revolutionary prophecy of redemption attending that supernatural 
event can seem farther than ever from fulfillment. “Philosophers have hitherto 
only interpreted the world in various ways; the point is to change it”, fumed 
a later Jewish prophet, Karl Marx, in his Theses on Feuerbach, 11. So suffering 
mankind, understandably impatient, has taken the business of revolutionary 
transformation into its own hands in the interim — and, given human nature, 
with predictably mixed results. In the lapidary words of Victor Stepanovich 
Chernomyrdin, delivered in the wake of the latest watershed events of Russian 
history, Xomeau kak jyuwe, a nomyuusloce Kak 6cezda (“We hoped for the best, 
but got the usual”). 

Hope, as the Russian saying goes, is the last to die. Many of the fond hopes 
that attended the previous watershed — the second, Bolshevik revolution 
of the year 1917 in the Russian Empire — wilted in the care of a bureaucratic 
establishment inherited from the ancien régime. Its sanguinary criminality, trag- 
ically, reached its nadir on the twentieth anniversary of Soviet rule: that year, 
1937, saw the great terror, the Stalinist show trials, the decimation of the Red 
Army, and the liquidation of the old Bolsheviks. Yet revolution is a youthful 
passion and humans are nostalgic creatures, even if a sardonic voice whispers 
within that anyone under thirty who is not a communist has no heart, but any- 
body over thirty who is one has no head. 


'Blessed” is the standard English and has conveyed the spirit of the sermon for many 
generations. It is still inaccurate, however; for Greek makarios translates Hebrew asrei, 
“happy”. In a separate work in progress, the preliminary findings of which were presented 
as a plenary lecture at the conference on diaspora organized by the department of Jewish 
studies of St. Petersburg State University in September 2017, one proposes that a central 
prayer of the synagogue liturgy that bearing the latter name — it consists of Ps. 145, pre- 
ceded by several verses from other Psalms beginning with the word Asrei — developed as 
a response to the Beatitudes, whose original text might have been in a gospel in Hebrew or 
Aramaic used by Jewish Christians. 
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There is no denying how bitterly ironic the words of the actor Boris 
Shchukin playing Vladimir Ilyich that close the film “Lenin in October’, re- 
leased in that dark year of 1937, must sound. Why is it, then, that the viewer, 
conscious of all he knows, and understanding all that he feels, can still be 
moved by that exulting proclamation — the first epigraph to this essay — just 
at the moment the curtain comes down and the word Kounen, “The End”, appears 
on the screen: “Comrades! The revolution of the workers and peasants, about 
the necessity of which the Bolsheviks have been speaking all the time, has been 
accomplished\” Part of the reason Lenin’s cinematic valediction can resonate 
so strongly is that it has overt Scriptural overtones: the declaration of that “most 
human of men” (caMbIii 4esIOBedHEIM YesoBek) at the end of the movie echoes 
literally the last words as He died on the Cross of Jesus Christ, believed by 
much of the human race to be both the most human and the most divine of men. 
According to John 19:30: dte obv &aPe 10 6E0c 6 Tnoodc, eins, tetéAeota1. Kai 
KAivas TV KEQaAry, Tapsdxe TO TvedpLa (“When Jesus took the vinegar, then, 
He said, ‘It is accomplished!’ And, lowering His head, He gave up the spirit”). 
The Old Church Slavonic for Greek tetelestai, “it is accomplished”, is soversh- 
ishasia; modern Russian sovershilos’— the very word that concludes “Lenin 
in October’! Most Russians alive in 1937 were born and raised in the traditions 
of the Orthodox faith; and despite the terrible suppression of religion a decade 
earlier and the subsequent convulsions of collectivization of the land, theirs was 
no subconscious memory. The lexical Christian-Communist correspondence, 
then, is exact: both the Soviet slogan “Jlenux xn, JleHuH 2xuB, JIeHuH OyzeT 
*uTB” (“Lenin lived, Lenin is alive, Lenin shall live”) and the popular song 
“JleHuH Bcerya c TOOK” (“Lenin is with you always’’) echo the Christian belief 
in the Resurrection, as well. Death, or the end of a world-epoch, must happen 
for the resurrection to be possible: this is the chain of teleological thinking, 
and both the historical determinism of Marx and the dramatic title of Edmund 
Wilson’s famous history of European revolutionary thought Zo The Finland 
Station display a crypto-religious, apocalyptic teleology. The sociological 
historical method of Giambattista Vico begins to gather steam and turn its 
wheels, and Lenin alights at the final stop. It seems that even with down-to- 
earth, avowedly atheistic revolutions we still cannot do without apocalypticism 
and teleology, cannot get away from postponed Parousiai: Communism, one 
was always assured, is on the horizon (which, as one wry Soviet anecdote 
used to add, is defined as an imaginary line that vanishes as you approach 
it). The paradigm of religion is as inescapable today in modern revolutionary 
ideology as it was over two millennia ago in the Servile rebellion of Spartacus, 
which took Dionysus, the dying and rising god, as its patron. 


>The film adaptation of the novel of the modern Greek writer Nikos Kazantzakis, 
The Last Temptation of Christ, closes with these words as the crucified Savior gives up His 
spirit on the Cross, and the movie ends with an ensuing joyful thunder of bells. 

3“Fly forward, our locomotive: in the commune is our destination. We have no other 
path — we hold a rifle in our hands!” runs the famous early Komsomol song [Japoeo3. 
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None of this is news, but such a recollection of recent, lived events and fa- 
miliar slogans and turns of phrase is still useful to a discussion of the concept 
of revolution, when one returns to parse the details. There has always been 
a recognizably eschatological, religious fervor, and a passion for martyrolo- 
gy, in revolutionary upheavals; and the arts of Communism, from phrases 
and iconic banners to the usages of the more recent medium of cinematography, 
are much indebted to their Christian precursors, to the Hebrew Bible, and at 
least to some degree, to the notable pagan exemplar already mentioned — 
Spartacus’. The intervening gulf of time between the turbulent first centu- 
ry CE and the convulsions of the twentieth was not, to be sure, a void over 
which such inspirations leapt. It was replete with movements of social protest, 
with primitive and inchoate rebellions. The last days of the Sasanian dynasty 
in Iran saw the proto-communist Mazdakites (who served as a precedent rooted 
in pre-Islamic tradition for Iranian secular revolutionaries in the 20th century)°; 
and soon after, the Paulician and Tondrakite movements washed over Armenia, 
leaving their traces in the Bogomil and Albigensian “heresies” of the medieval 
west. Bandit-rebellions of the Robin Hood type, studied notably by the great 
Marxist scholar Eric Hobsbawm, have been so frequent and widespread, from 
the British Isles to the movement of Kéroghlu (Turkish, “Son of the Blind 
Man’) in 16th—-17th-century Anatolia, that it is accurate to study them both as 


*On the Soviet Armenian case see Russell 2012a: in the little Transcaucasian republic 
the enthusiasts of the new dispensation drew freely on both Christian and earlier Zoroastrian 
symbolism in the creation of a canon for the future. The anatomy and genealogy of these 
transformations can embarrass ideologues, who aver that they are rationalists overthrow- 
ing superstition (or vice versa). An illustrative incident is perhaps worth recording here 
for posterity. Some years ago this writer was invited to offer a paper on Russian revolu- 
tionary posters at a conference on the art of the Islamic Revolution that was to be held at 
Harvard, and had secured partial funding from the office of the university’s Provost. One 
was suddenly disinvited by the organizing committee, when after consultation amongst 
themselves, they determined that the paper I had been asked to write — and had not yet 
even been written — might conceivably give offense to the Iranian régime by implying 
that its propaganda could be compared to art made by atheists. The conference went ahead 
without one’s sage contribution; and the Provost’s office did not respond to several formal 
complaints, both before and after it. So much for the freedom, diversity, and so on that 
the American “liberal” academic and media establishments self-righteously preach to others, 
while practicing the opposite themselves. To return briefly to cinematography, the American 
movie epic “Spartacus” ends with our hero dying on, yes, a cross. But there will be a kind 
of resurrection — his wife holds up to him their baby son. In the Soviet Union, Spartak was, 
of course, a soccer (football) team! 

° Several Classical Armenian writers termed Zoroastrian heresy, presumably Mazda- 
kism, anbari barerarut ‘wn, “bad beneficence”, lit. “not-good good-doing”, the implication 
being that the reformers who promoted economic and social fairness and equality were 
motivated by heterodox beliefs that negated their efforts, or placed them in the service of evil 
ends. The phrase is used in connection with the serpent-man who in Iranian mythology, 
with its strong ideological foundation of kingship, is presented as the paragon of misrule, 
Azdahak. 
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general social phenomena arising independently in diverse cultures and dis- 
playing functional parallels, and as lines of tradition that are transmitted as 
heterodox and dissident teachings, altering details in time and space. Their 
literary-epic expression becomes then a topos of folklore and romantic balladry, 
with a filiation in some cases of transmitted literary models — but only in some 
limited cases can one insist confidently upon a linked historical chronology 
of influences from one movement to the other®. 


2. THE PROTOTYPICAL BIBLICAL REVOLUTION 


Revolution is, literally, the overturning of something: making what was 
below stand on top, vertically and in society and economics; and, laterally or 
temporally, reversing the normal and expected course of events. The Hebrew 
root for overturning, h-p-k, which will be central to our discussion, serves as 
the base of the modern Hebrew word for revolution, mahapekha’; many other 
modern languages either borrow the Latin term directly or form calques upon its 
prefix and verbal root*. The idea of God’s overturning powerful and seemingly 
unchangeable human institutions, and reversing the inevitable course of human 
events, is absolutely central to Judaism. When it happens it is the stuff of mir- 
acle, the irruption of the wonder of the divine into the mundane. And when it 
does not happen, one prays for it to®. We shall examine presently how it suf- 
fuses alike the earliest foundational text of Israelite national and sacral history, 
the Biblical Book of Exodus in the Pentateuch, and one of the most recent texts 
of the canon of the Hebrew Bible, the Oriental romance we know as the Book 


°On the Paulicians, see Russell 1995-1996; on Kéroghlu see Russell 2017. 

TLess dramatically, the root produces also the name for the signature cappuccino 
of the Israeli café, hafukh (lit. “upside-down [coffee]”) — a calque on European usage. 
In both Biblical and modern Hebrew, v. t. hafakh with the preposition /e- on its object means 
to turn or change into something, as from black to white in the laws on leprosy in Leviticus. 

‘Thus Russian revoliutsiia but, for instance, Armenian yela-p ‘oxut ‘iwn. The popular Ar- 
abic thawra (as in the slogan ending hatt’al-mawt/i/, “till death”, which may attract the Sahid 
“martyr” but is scarcely the point of a revolution) really means an uprising (cf. modern Greek 
epanastasé); the late Edward Said predictably accused philologists who dared to mention 
the association of this term in Classical Arabic with the behavior of rowdy or randy camels 
as “orientalist” conspirators in the service of imperialism, colonialism, and so on. Modern 
Persian enghelab (and other “Islamicate” tongues, e. g., Hindustani, with the pleasant Lati- 
nate transcription inquilab) employs a seventh form of the verbal root q-/-d, “change, alter”. 

° Wanting better and winding up with “as ever” is the best case for such political and oth- 
er disappointments of life. The worst is the truly impenetrable fog of human evil, such as 
the Holocaust and genocide. At that point monotheists must take cover behind the mystery 
of theodicy. But those Zoroastrians who still believe in the original dualism of their tradition 
have a better answer, even if it is not necessarily true: they can produce an all good but not all 
powerful Ahura Mazda, locked in battle with the inferior but wholly independent archdemon 
Ahriman, who assures His steadfast worshippers, to paraphrase William S. Burroughs, “I'll 
do what I can, but I’m hustling, too”. 
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of Esther. It is expressed often in various contexts, to various ends, and always 
with the assertion of Divine sanction. And it will be seen in conclusion how 
the Jewish philosopher Philo of Alexandria, a contemporary of Jesus, encoded 
the revolutionary plot of the Book of Esther into a chronicle of Roman oppres- 
sion. 

Christ himself, a Jew who never called Himself anything else, derived his 
ideas directly from His own tradition, specifically, in the case we are brief- 
ly to consider, from a Psalm. He kept company with at least one adherent 
of the “Fourth Philosophy”, that of the revolutionary Sicarii (“dagger men’, 
after their preferred method of assassinating collaborators with the Romans) 
or Zealots (Hebrew Qana’im). The Apostle Paul, who almost singlehandedly 
invented a de-Judaized gentile Christianity, a development that Jesus perhaps 
neither imagined nor intended, and which many of His earliest followers bit- 
terly opposed and rejected, was still to echo this core idea. He does so with 
a somber, thrilling eloquence that must touch the very soul of any believer 
in the one God, whatever else one may think of Paul’s strategic abandonment 
of the Torah and the Commandments of normative Judaism in the propagation 
of his message: “For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty; 
and base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God cho- 
sen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are: That no 
flesh should glory in His presence” (1 Cor. 1:26-29)'°. It is a statement of Di- 
vine revolution, of the enfranchisement of the downtrodden, of the involution 
of mundane hierarchical values. 

The motto “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God” would seem to com- 
bine active human initiative with an appeal to Biblical tradition and the hope 
of Divine assistance. During another revolution, Benjamin Franklin proposed 
those words for the Great Seal of the brand new American republic only a month 
after the Declaration of Independence: it was to surround an engraving, telling- 
ly, of Israel crossing the Red Sea; and of the pursuing Egyptians, drowning". 
The difference, of course, is that the Americans took up arms against the British 
colonial authorities and defeated them. The only instance of Israelite violence 


‘This writer, whose early Jewish education precluded the reading of Christian scrip- 
tures, was first exposed to these verses of the New Testament through Madeleine L’Engle’s 
A Wrinkle In Time. Like some other books meant for children, and books of science fiction, 
it is much better than much of the fiction written by soi disant sophisticates for adults. 

'' The new country received instead the preposterously cryptic image reflecting the Ma- 
sonic iconography popular with many of the founding fathers that now adorns its currency: 
a pyramid representing the Pythagorean fetraktys with a blazing, all-seeing Eye in a triangle 
floating above it, and a quotation from Virgil, the sycophantic epic poet of the Roman empire. 
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in the events of the Exodus itself is Moses’ smiting the Egyptian taskmaster. 
God does all the heavy lifting, as it were. 

Let us consider this revolutionary prototype, Exodus, following the use 
of the Hebrew root hpk through it as a sort of trace element. The overthrow 
of the Egyptians might be said to commence when God turns Moses’ rod into 
(nhpk) a snake, defeating the machinations of the court magicians (Ex. 7:15)". 
Since Egypt is the land of sorcery par excellence, this defeat is of great symbolic 
importance, and not mere legerdemain. Immediately thereafter, God orders Mo- 
ses to inform Pharaoh of the first of the ten plagues, in which the waters will be 
turned (wnhpkw) to blood (Ex. 7:17). The king releases the Hebrew slaves, but 
has a change of heart (wyhpk, Ex. 14:5) and sends his army after them, to his 
ultimate doom. Further reversals follow in swift succession: the oppressor who 
would kill the Israelite first-born loses his own; the thieves of the Jews’ labor are 
themselves utterly despoiled; the sea becomes dry land; the slaves become free 
men; and the army pursuing unarmed women and children is destroyed, with 
Pharaoh alone left to tell the tale!’. To the prophetic Messenger of the Qur'an, 
Exodus is, indeed, the tale of a// tales — the chapter in which it is summarized 
is entitled a/l-Qisas. Though “The Story” is actually that of a particular people, 
it is regarded not so much as the foundational saga of one nation as an exem- 
plary event that teaches a universal and perennial message to all monotheists: 
Pharaoh was a worker of corruption (mufsid) in the earth; his victims were 
the oppressed (mustadaf); and God made them the inheritors (warith; the root 
is the same as Hebrew y-r-s, a crucial term to be considered presently in the dis- 
cussion of Ps. 37, which we have already noted from the Sermon on the Mount). 
God makes of His great deed an example — to the Egyptian tyrant, and, looking 
ahead to the Esther story (or from the vantage point of the revelation of Islam 
in the seventh century CE, looking back), to Haman (the villain of the story) as 


" Jews and Christians felt the need to give names to the Pharaonic magicians, and came 
up with a rhyming pair, Jannes and Jambres. The latter then came to be associated with 
legends about another demonized duo, Harut and Marut (originally the Zoroastrian yazatas, 
“divinities”, Haurvatat and Ameretat), and their garden became an antitype of Eden. An early 
modern Armenian poem decrying the latest vice of Ottoman society accuses them of having 
cultivated there a noxious weed from hell, tobacco (actually a product of the New World, 
of course): see Russell 2009; Russell 2013; Russell 2014-2015. 

8 Jewish pietistic tradition makes the Egyptian tyrant the sole survivor of the rout 
of the Egyptian army in the Red Sea and the later king of the Assyrians, to whose court 
at Nineveh the Prophet Jonah is sent. Pharaoh’s earlier humbling thus explains his strange 
alacrity in hearing out the warning of the reluctant Hebrew prophet and ordering immediate 
and general repentance. But another way of understanding this very short book of the Bible 
is to see Jonah as a late text whose sardonic irony is perhaps Hellenistic and certainly de- 
liberate: though Rabbinic tradition discovers many ingenious justifications for his behavior, 
Jonah, the only Jew in the story, is also the only character who is angry, ill-intentioned, 
and disobedient to God: see Bickerman 1967. One is reminded of Jesus’ admonition — 
probably not original even then but perennially good advice — to notice the plank in one’s 
own eye before pointing out the splinter in another’s. 
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well (Sura 28:3-6). It is unsurprising that such theological terms as “workers 
of corruption in the earth” and “the oppressed” were to become watchwords 
of modern Iranian Islamic revolutionary rhetoric'*. 


3. REVOLUTION PROPHESIED: JESUS AND PSALM 37 


In the Gospel narrative, the flight of the Holy Family with the infant Christ 
to Egypt and their return to the Land of Israel recapitulates the events of Gen- 
esis and particularly of Exodus: one is clearly intended to telescope Egyptian 
oppression into the narrative of Christ’s infancy, whether the parallel perse- 
cution be the supposed Herodian massacre of the innocents or, more likely 
in historical terms, the Roman census that was the first step in the tighten- 
ing of direct imperial rule over the restive population of Judea.'> After this 
symbolic Exodus, and His correspondingly symbolic sojourn and temptation 
in the desert — these recapitulations of Biblical typology and fulfillments 
of prophecy are at the heart of the canonical biography of Jesus — comes His 
teaching itself. We may focus here just on Psalm 37 (according to the numer- 
ation of the Hebrew Bible) as one source for the declaration in the Beatitudes 
cited at the beginning of this essay. The Psalm is abecedarian —an alphabetic 
acrostic — with the first word of every second verse beginning with a letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet. The verse that would have begun with the letter ‘ayin 
is absent — not unusual in such Psalms — but the letter is present in three 
of the six words of the samekh-verse that would have preceded it. One might 
suggest that the author might have been following a deliberate plan, and by 
pointing out the missing letter repeatedly beforehand wanted one to anticipate 
the ‘ayin-verse and then to notice the line by its very absence!®: swr m-r‘ 


'4One prominent Persian theoretician of revolutionary Islam, Ali Shariati, even suggest- 
ed that the Quranic address, Ya eyyuhda ’l-insana, “O ye people,” is an appeal to the masses 
as understood in Marxian terms. 

'S Herod was by ancestry an Idumaean, a convert to Judaism; and he had to tread a dan- 
gerous path, accommodating and entertaining the Romans on the one hand and satisfying 
the restive Jewish population, most of whom detested them, on the other. But there was 
a “Herodian” religious party, Herod was apparently kind to the sectarians at Qumran, and he 
enlarged the Second Temple to its magnificent and final splendor. The demonization of Herod 
may reflect nascent Christian anti-Semitism. The Roman census in Judaea might have been 
the actual political turning point of Jesus’ lifetime, as the first act of imposition of direct 
imperial rule; and taxation (without even the ghost of representation) was a factor in the up- 
rising of 66 CE. See: Brandon 1967: 49, 66. 

‘Tt is important to understand that the order and length of the 22-letter Phoenician 
and Hebrew alphabet is arbitrary and not phonetically based, and did not change at all 
over the centuries. An exception is Arabic, which follows a scribal order of shapes but still 
preserves the ancillary abjad (i. e., A, B, C, D) list that follows the Phoenician order. Some 
alphabets adapted from it in antiquity added letters at the end but still preserved the basic 
order. The number and placement of the letters would seem to have possessed from the start, 
or achieved soon, a sacral status. (See the interesting and thought provoking study of Bund- 
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w- ‘sh twb w-skn I-‘wlm, “Turn from evil and do good'’, and dwell for ever” 
(Ps. 37:27, “do good” echoing the third verse'*). A more subtle reversal may 


gard 1965). A native reader of Hebrew would therefore be likely to notice and remark upon 
an absent letter in an abecedarian text, and it would affect his reception of the text in what 
computer geeks and mathematicians would call a non-trivial way. So the ‘ayin-line is thus 
what I christen an example of the ghost verse, something that one sees out of the corner 
of one’s eye as it were, and imagines to be there, a verse that exerts an influence on the poem 
around it, and can be written about and commented on, but still does not exist. Yesterday 
upon the stair/I met a man who wasnt there/He wasnt there again today/Oh, how I wish 
he’d go away wrote William Hughes Mearns (1875-1965) in his poem “Antigonish” (1899). 
The absent line 1000 of Vladimir Nabokov’s “Pale Fire”, described by Kinbote (Botkin?) as 
a poem of 999 rhymed couplets (?!), must be the same as line 1, for intricate and compelling 
reasons of rhyme and theme alike, but it is not there. There is no “actually” in Pale Fire: that 
is what infuses the experience of reading the novel with wonder. In the case of the Psalms, 
the /ocus classicus is the missing nun-verse in the Masoretic text of Psalm 145. Tractate 
Berakhot of the Babylonian Talmud declares it deliberately to have been omitted, lest one 
think of a gloomy pronouncement of the prophet Amos beginning with the letter: naflah, 
“Fallen is the maiden of Israel; and she shall not rise.” But the Psalm scroll of Qumran 
and the LXX — and the Christian Psalter, subsequently — have a wholly innocuous nun- 
verse beginning with ne ‘eman “faithful”. But Swmk YOWO I-kl h-nplym w-zwap I-kl h-kpw- 
pym, “The Lord upholds all the falling and straightens up all those who are bent over”, reads 
the samekh-verse that would have followed nun. The fallen are raised, as though to reassure 
readers distressed by the (nonexistent) nun-line. The parallel second half of the samekh-verse 
seems to allude even more cryptically to the ghost line, for in square-character Hebrew nun 
is the “bent” (kafu/) letter, symbolic of the Messiah, the man bent beneath his heavy burden 
of trouble and sorrow. But at the end of days in the Messianic era he will be straightened, 
crowned king, even as the scribal final nun. There is no such distinction between initial-me- 
dial and final letters in Paleo-Hebrew script, however; so this further allusion, mystically 
and eschatologically replete with meaning, is also a temporal and historical illusion, a ghost 
of a ghost. For the Psalm that gives the entire Psalter its Hebrew title, Tehillim (Ps. 145 
alone begins with the word tehillah), is probably too early to have been composed when 
square-character script was current in Israel. For pietistic and exegetical purposes, though, 
these phantasms are still useful; cf. the play of ostensible misprints, “fountain” and “moun- 
tain”, again, of Nabokov’s poem. 

'’ Sur me-ra‘ ve-‘aseh tov is also a part of the Psalmodic niggun (a short song based 
on one or several Scriptural passages) “Who is the man who desires life (Mi ha-ish he-chofets 
chayyim)” popular in Hasidic Judaism. 

'8 The Midrashic discussion of the admonition to do good in the Psalm introduces, to ex- 
plain David’s plight, the parable of a man who is not paid. The king — his employer — then 
hires another laborer and rewards him richly. How much more, the first man muses, will 
the king give me in the end, since I have served him longer. The implication is that one’s 
faith demands patience. See: Braude 1959: 1, 423-424. It may be that just recompense never 
arrives for an individual in his lifetime: Kirkpatrick 1902: 187-188, who rightly considers 
the issues the Psalm addresses much the same as those in Job, suggests that the ancients, who 
were more family-minded than humans of the latter day, would have taken solace in the firm 
belief that compensation was sure to come to their progeny and descendants, if not to them- 
selves. This idea of recompense delayed by a generation seems to be adumbrated in Psalm 
37:25: “I was a youth; I also grew old, and I never saw a righteous man abandoned, or his 
progeny begging bread”. Because of the reference to food, the verse is chanted also towards 
the end of the Hebrew blessing after meals. There is a Zoroastrian parallel to the first part 
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foreshadow this literal turning point. The third verse, which verse 27 echoes 
strongly, reads: bth b-H w-‘sh twb skn ’rs w-r‘h ’mwnh, “Trust in the Lord 
and do good, dwell upon the earth and cultivate faith” (the word ra ‘eh, “cul- 
tivate, shepherd, cherish’, here differs scribally from ra‘ ,“evil”, in 37:27 by 
only one letter). Verse 14 reads: hrb pthw rs ‘ym wdrkw qstm I-hpyl ‘ny w-’bywn 
l-tbwh ySry drk, “The wicked have sharpened the sword and strung their bow, 
to cause the destitute and the poor to fall; to slaughter those who are upright 
on the way.” The letters of batah “trust!” of 37:27 seem here to be transposed 
to (la-)tboah, “(to) slaughter”. But this transposition is a sign of the unlikely 
reversal of fortune, and in a direction the wicked are least expecting; for verse 
15 assures us that their sword shall be turned upon their own hearts, and their 
bows shall be shattered. The image of sword drawn and bow bent will instantly 
remind the pious reader of the vivid word-pictures of Psalm 7, the song of re- 
versals par excellence in the Psalter, where the unrepentant man has sharpened 
his sword and bent his bow — but he will fall into the pit he dug, and his 
mischief will return upon his own head. 

Psalm 37 repeatedly admonishes one not to fret (Heb. thr, used thrice, 
in lines 1, 7, 8), and not to envy evil men (rs ‘ym) for their apparent success. 
Indeed, the words “evil man” and “evil” (7‘) are so frequent that one editor 
has subtitled the Psalm “The Problem of Evil’”!’. The attendant issue is envy 
of the wicked, who should not prosper but still do; Philo, whose Jn Flaccum 
we shall consider presently, constantly cites envy, Gk. phthonos, as the great 
temptation and pitfall that bedeviled his own life and that turns men generally 
to vice. But this situation will be overturned, the author protests five times, his 
assurance spread evenly through the text — the good, variously characterized, 
will inherit the earth: 


37:9 ky mr‘ym ykrtwn w-qwy H hmh yyrsw ’rs “For the doers of evil will 
be cut off and those who hope in the Lord will inherit the earth”. 

37:11 w-‘nwym yyrsw ’rs w-ht ‘ngw ‘Trb slwm “And the meek shall inherit 
the earth and take pleasure in great peace”. 

37:22 ky mbrkyw yyrsw ’rs w-mqllyw ykrtw “For those who bless Him shall 
inherit the earth and those who curse Him shall be cut off”. 


of the verse (but without the key reference to progeny) that this writer noted in a Pahlavi 
didactic poem (Russell 1987, repr. in Russell 2004). One thinks here also of Jesus’ deliber- 
atively provocative parable with the conclusion, The last shall be first. The issue of reward 
and payment is a vital one in the religious literature of antiquity, as it is today. Antigonus 
of Soho in Mishnah Pirgei Avot (The Ethics of the Fathers) enjoins the pious not to labor 
for God as one might for a human master, expecting a peras — which, the Renaissance 
scholar Casaubon first saw, to be followed by Bickerman latterly, is not payment by right 
but a bonus the owner/employer is not required to bestow. That is, expect nothing. The Sad- 
ducees and followers of Boethus deduced that there is no heavenly reward: later Rabbinic 
Judaism, with its canonical belief in heavenly reward, was to brand them minim, heretics. 
' See Cohen 1945: 111. 
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37:29 sdyqym yyrsw ’rs w-ySknw I-‘d ‘lyh “The righteous shall inherit 
the earth and shall dwell for ever upon it”. 

37:34 qwh ’1 H w-smr drkw w-yrwmmk I-rst ’rs b-hkrt rs‘ym tr’h “Hope 
in the Lord and preserve His way and He will raise you up to inherit the earth 
and you will see the cutting off of the wicked”. 


The author of the Psalm takes pains to indicate, through the imagery of bor- 
rowing, lending, and repaying, that this inheritance is neither an otherworldly 
promise nor a metaphoric figure, but a concrete and down to earth matter 
of land and cash. The evil man borrows but does not repay (s/m), in contrast 
to the righteous man, who lends, gives generously, and enjoys peace (s/wm): 
a nice verbal figure’®’. The righteous and the pious (sdyqg, hsyd) moreover, are 
constantly associated with the poor and the needy ( ‘ny, ’*bywn — cf. the Ebion- 
ites, whose name means “the Poor”!). The eldest son of the family is in the way 
of the world the heir; but God overturns the ways of the world. The younger 
Jacob, not the elder Esau, receives the inheritance from Isaac; and to God it 
is Jacob, with his new name, who becomes the first-born: bny bkwry Ysr’l, “Is- 
rael is My first-born!” One recalls that God did not just free the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage. He slew their first-born and ordered them to despoil their 
oppressors: our ancestors departed with all the former masters’ gold and sil- 
ver, making Israel not only free men, but rich ones (the precious spoils went 
to the casting of the implements of the Tabernacle), and first-born heirs as 
well, one and all. 

So inheritance is not defined here automatically by pedigree, as in civil 
law. It is a matter of Divine election, as stated in Psalm 2 and echoed at 
Christ’s Baptism?!. “He who sits in the heavens will laugh — the Lord 
will mock them. Then he will speak to them in His anger, and terrify them 
in His wrath: And it is I who have anointed My king on Zion, My holy 
mountain. I will speak of the ordinance that God commanded me: ‘You are 
My son. I have begotten you this day. Ask of Me and I will give the nations 


°Tn a written communication of 6 May 2017 Prof. David Sperling of Hebrew Union 
College, who meticulously read the draft of this article and offered several important correc- 
tions, notes that I. L. Seeligmann has argued convincingly that Ps. 37:21 does not describe 
an attribute of the wicked man but his fate: in the days to come he will be unable to pay back 
a loan, while the righteous will be rich enough that they will be in a position to afford to be 
generous. The generosity of Prof. Sperling, my friend and colleague, over many years is but 
one facet of his righteousness: it is a pleasure here to thank this good man and Torah sage. 

*! Those who focused on the words from Heaven at the Baptism and reckoned them as 
the starting point of his Divine career, but refused to accept His virgin birth or divinity, con- 
sidering these a blasphemy against monotheism, were later to be anathematized as adherents 
of a heresy, Adoptionism. This was a legitimate early Christian point of view in its time, 
though, and it became the Christology, also, of normative Islam. Medieval Jewish scholars, 
including David Qimhi, were aware of Christian claims concerning Psalm 2 and refuted 
them: see Sperling 2011 with refs. 
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as your inheritance (nh/h); the very ends of the earth, as your possession 
(hwzh)y’”, 


4. A PRELUDE TO REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCES: 
THE DREAM OF ILL OMEN 


Jesus offers the prophecy of a just future; but what if one has a premo- 
nition of evil instead? The Jews of the Talmudic era, like other peoples at 
other times, believed that dreams are prophetic. So there is an extensive 
discussion of them, including instructions on how to avert such a dire future 
in Tractate Berakhot 55a—b of the Babylonian Talmud. R. Huna ben Ami 
transmits these: he received them from R. Pedat, who got them in turn from 
R. Yohanan: hrw’h hlwm w-npsw ‘gwmh ylk w-yptrnw b-pny §lsh “One who 
sees a dream and is anguished in himself, let him go and have it interpreted 
before three (men)”. They should assure him that all will be well, and then 
w-l-ymrw iii hpwkwt w-iii pdwywt w-sls slwmwt. S18 hpwkwt hpkt mspdy 
l-mhwil ly, ptht Sqy yt’zrny smhh ’z tsmh btwlh bmhwl w-bhwrym w-zqnym 
yhdyw w-hpkty ’blm I-sswn... w-l’ ’bh H ’lhyk I-Smw‘ 71 bl‘m w-yhpwk... 
“And they should recite three [verses of] ‘overturning’ [hafukhdrt], three 
of ‘redemption’ [pediydr], and three of ‘peace’ [selomot]. The three ‘over- 
turnings’ are: ‘You turned my lament into dancing and girded me with joy’ 
[Ps. 30:12]; ‘Then shall the maiden delight in the dance, and youths and old 
men together — I will turn their mourning into rejoicing’ [Jer. 31:13]; 
“And the Lord your God refused to listen Balaam — instead, the Lord turned 
the curse into a blessing for you, for the Lord your God loves you” [Deut. 
23:6]. We are to discuss the Book of Esther presently: it evokes the remem- 
bered life and customs of the Achaemenid royal court, not very distant or 
different from the Parthian and Sasanian world of the Babylonian Talmud — 
the Bavii. One of the fixtures of the pre-Islamic court, and of stories told 
about it, was the topos of a monarch waking from a nightmare and sum- 
moning his advisers to interpret it. At the beginning of the sixth chapter 
of Esther — that is, at its exact center — when the prospects for the Jews are 
bleakest, the sleep of king Ahasuerus is disturbed (by a bad dream, explain 
Jewish exegetes, from which he wakes— the issue is not insomnia) and he 


~The typical parallel figure, with the somewhat assonant nahalah and ahiizah, may 
be rhetorical and nothing more. But it might also be read so as to embrace both monetary 
and real property. 

For the use of the topos of dire dream vision, wakeful king, and seer in Armenian 
and Iranian epic narrative, see Russell 2012b. One Armenian word for a dream, eraz, de- 
rives from Iranian raz, cf: the loan word rz’ in the Aramaic of Daniel in connection with yet 
more royal dreams: see Russell 1992. In the language of the Jewish texts of mystical ascent 
to the Divine palaces (Hekhalot), Heb. raz becomes a general term for the praxis in general 
of the presumably dream-like Himmelsreise. 
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has the spr zkrwnwt, the “book of memorials” (i. e., the royal annals)* 
read to him. This is how he learns of Mordechai’s report of the plot of two 
courtiers to assassinate the king, and from this moment the fortunes of Israel 
begin to turn for the better. 


5. REVOLUTION AS ORIENTAL ROMANCE: 
THE BOOK OF ESTHER 


The holiday of Purim has its origins in the Persian Empire — pre-Islamic 
Iran — and is based on events described in the Biblical Book of Esther that if 
they did occur would historically have to have transpired in the fifth century 
BCE or thereabouts, during the reign of the Achaemenid dynasty founded by 
Cyrus the Great. The book, probably composed in the Hellenistic period, de- 
scribes the plot of Haman, the ambitious and hate-filled prime minister of an 
easily swayed and foolish king, Ahasuerus, to murder all the Jews of the vast 
Empire because of his malice towards a single man, Mordechai — who, as it 
happens, has saved the king from the plot of two assassins. Mordechai is also 
the guardian of an orphaned cousin, Esther, a beautiful woman whom Ahasuer- 
us has chosen as the queen of Persia. At first, the king does not know of Esther’s 
background; and he does not know of Mordechai’s good deed, either. He also 
approves without question the genocidal decree Haman puts in front of him 
although it does not even name the nation to be destroyed. He goes so far as 
to lend the royal signet ring — the instrument of his autocracy — to Haman. It 
is a cloud, a fog, of ignorance and vagueness. 

Once the dread decree is published, Mordechai urges Esther to come out 
to the king and reveal to him she belongs to the very people Haman wishes 
to massacre. She protests that she risks death to come before Ahasuerus with- 
out being summoned. But perhaps, Mordechai reasons, it is for the sake of this 
moment that she has attained her position at court. She fasts, and reveals herself 
to the king, who, fortunately, loves her and will do anything she asks. But wait, 
there’s more! Ahasuerus, who has not been sleeping well lately — as we have 
seen above — has the royal annals read to him and learns from them of Mor- 
dechai and his good deed. Truth is emerging from the fog — people and things 
are beginning to be called by their proper names. 

And as this happens, the course of events reverses. Instead of Haman, Mor- 
dechai is honored: he is fitted out in royal robes and rides through Shushan 
on the king’s horse, with Haman walking before him to proclaim why he is be- 
ing rewarded. Finally he is seated on the king’s throne. Instead of Mordechai 
being executed by impalement on a stake fifty cubits high, Haman is, along with 
all his ten sons. Instead of Jews being the victims, they take up arms, go out, 


Heb. zikaron, it might be noted, translates precisely the appropriate Middle Iranian 
term for some of these texts, avadgar, “memorial”. 
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and kill thousands of their enemies in a preemptive attack. Anti-Semites cower 
in fear, and many gentiles convert to Judaism. The feast of Purim is established 
to commemorate the miraculous turn of events; and Mordechai becomes vicere- 
gent. Feasting is a notable aspect of both the text and the occasion on which it 
is read: the Book of Esther’s ten chapters mention ten feasts, one of which lasts 
fully half a year; and on Purim night, after reading Megillat Esther from a spe- 
cial handwritten scroll, often in an ornate case — no other holiday merits such 
an object — and drowning out Haman’s name with noise — again, unlike any 
other Scriptural public reading — Jews are bidden to drink and make merry till 
they cannot tell the exclamations “Blessed is Mordechai” and “Cursed be Ha- 
man” apart from each other. But Purim is strange in its excesses of sanctioned 
behavior, and has clear parallels in other early spring festivals like Mardi Gras. 
Most every holiday has its special food; for Mardi Gras celebrants in Louisiana 
it is gumbo, and for Ashkenazic Jews, on Purim it is homentashen, a three-cor- 
nered pastry stuffed with jam or poppy seed that is meant to look like the ear 
of a jackass — the shape may have its origins in antiquity, for the ancient Per- 
sians once ripped the ears off Gaumata, an illegitimate pretender to the throne, 
and there is a Greek mythological topos as well about donkey’s ears”. 

If Ahasuerus has a historical counterpart it is most likely the early fifth-cen- 
tury king Xerxes, whose name, XSayarsa, means in Old Persian “Ruling like 
aman”, and who in his famous “Daiva” inscription at Persepolis boasts of hav- 
ing suppressed other religions and establishing Zoroastrian rites in their place. 
One can compare in spirit Haman the Agagite, son of Hammedatha. The father’s 
name is pure Persian for “having the same law” (*hama-data-); and Haman’s 
name, if it is also Persian (it could have been from Elamite, a local language, but 
still can have sounded Persian enough to Jews that they interpreted it so), would 
mean “of the same mind/opinion” (*ham-manah-) and thus the names of father 
and son underscore the point”®. And the point is that everybody in the 127 sa- 
trapies of Persia has the same law, except the Jews. 

Why does Haman hate Jews? If there is any historical basis for the sto- 
ry, the reason would probably be that Israel as the Chosen People sets itself 
apart from all other nations: pagan anti-Semites called the Jews misanthropes 
for this. But the exegetes explain that his ancestors were the Amalekites, that 
ancient and peculiarly ruthless enemy whom God Himself swears in the Book 
of Exodus to wipe out utterly.’ But the proximal cause is that Mordechai twice 


°5> The Armenian Mardi Gras food is herisa: for an account of the riotous celebrations, 
in which traditional social and sacerdotal roles are mocked and overturned, see: Russell 2003. 

6 See Russell 1990. Similarly, in the Book of Tobit, which is also steeped in ancient 
Iranian lore, both the name of the hero and his son Tobias mean “God is good”: see Russell 
2001. 

27In some Jewish tradition, the Armenians are said to be the descendants of Amalek 
(and there is a legend that the people of Amasia, a Pontic city that once had a large Armenian 
population, were Amalekites); and the Yiddish name for them, Timkhe, is a Cockney rhym- 
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refuses to bow to Haman. The Hebrew text does not explain why; but the Greek 
version does. If it had been merely a gesture of respect that would have molli- 
fied the king’s minister, that is one thing, but the kind of bow Haman demanded 
would have been tantamount to idolatry. This episode may reflect a real con- 
cern of Jews in ancient Iran: it was customary fully to prostrate oneself before 
the king (or other high official), and when Alexander the Great conquered 
Iran and took a fancy to local ways, even his Macedonian generals, idolaters 
to aman, balked at the proskynesis — full prostration — that he now demanded 
of them. Would such obeisance be halakhically idolatrous? And it has been sug- 
gested that there were images of false gods embroidered on Haman’s clothes: 
one thinks of the figural roundels of Sasanian silk brocade — so by bowing 
to him one would be bowing to them. 

Haman’s name is symbolic; so is that of his wicked wife, ZereS. It derives 
from the Iranian name of a demon Zairi¢a, meaning “jaundice”, and forms 
a rhyming pair with another imp of hell, Tairi¢éa, meaning “harm”. The two 
of them, a kind of infernal recipe for a bad harvest, are the opponents of the two 
archangels, Haurvatat (“Health”) and Amoratat (“Immortality”) (Middle Per- 
sian Xurdad and Amurdad), who are the guardians of fertility — of waters 
and plants. Tairi¢a appears in Esther as Tere’ — one of the pair of would-be 
assassins of Ahasuerus whose plot Mordechai discovers. The other is Bigthan, 
which may be from Bagadana, “God-given”. So Esther and Mordechai repre- 
sent the forces of goodness and life, a kind of Khordad-Amurdad rhyming pair; 
their opponents, Teresh and Zeresh, the powers of evil and death. The term 
Purim itself means “lots”, and there is an old Zoroastrian game, preserved by 
Armenian girls, of casting lots (vicak) in the springtime (on Ascension Eve) 
to see who will fall in love and be married. They throw a flower into water 
under the stars. The flower is called horot-morot, a form of the names Khor- 
dad and Amurdad just mentioned. And as for the star, we have Esther, whose 
name probably means that. Did the author of the Book of Esther know the an- 
cient key words encoded into his story, that make it into an allegory of cosmic 
war as well as a game of love and marriage? There can be little doubt of his 
knowledge of Persian: he uses the correct Persian term, ahasdarpana, which 
is also, incidentally, the longest word in the Hebrew language, for a governor 
(English uses the same Persian word, via Greek, as “‘satrap”). When Mordechai 


ing slang-style reduction of the Biblical injunction against Amalek, Yemakh timkhe, “May he 
be utterly blotted out!” Anti-Semitism exists in Armenian life and culture: the two Diaspora 
peoples, so similar in their energy and aspirations — and, later, in their misfortunes — evi- 
dently could be bitter rivals at times. But happily there is also friendship and mutual respect: 
the Jew Franz Werfel’s novel The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, about the Armenian genocide, 
inspired resistance during the Holocaust; and the Armenian-American anti-fascist writer 
Avedis Derounian (a.k.a. John Roy Carlson), whom this writer had the pleasure and honor 
to know, combatted anti-Semitism and saw in the nascent State of Israel the model for a fu- 
ture Armenia. 
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becomes misneh, “second”, to Ahasuerus on the throne, at the end of the book, 
the author is rendering into Hebrew a historical Persian rank, *bitya-xSaya-, 
“second-ruling” (cf Greek pitiaxés; Armenian l-w bdeasx). And numerous oth- 
er details of the story and setting are authentically Iranian. The use of gentile 
names and the intimate knowledge of Iranian language and ways suggest that 
the writer of Esther was not merely attuned to the dangers and insecurities 
of life in diaspora, but belonged to a well established and deeply rooted, viable 
diaspora community. 

There seems to be a kind of very specific, supernatural event taking place, 
then, beneath the fog of vagueness, of identities concealed and people not 
named, in the Book of Esther. And where names are given in lists, they are 
suspiciously symmetrical. Seven noble families served the Persian throne, 
and these “sages” are named in the book in order as: Carshena, Shethar, Ad- 
matha, Tarshish, Meres, Marsena, and Memucan. The king’s eunuchs are also 
seven in number, also listed, and the name of the first eunuch rhymes with 
that of the last of the sages; the names of the last three eunuchs, with those 
of the first three of the sages: Mehuman, Bizzetha, Harbona, Bigtha, Abagtha, 
Zethar, and Careas. (Note that some pairs in these lists rhyme, in inverse or- 
der; cf. the diptych structure of the book itself.) Lists mattered to the ancient 
reader, as mnemonic tools and demonstrations of erudition (the classic exam- 
ple is the list of ships in the //iad of Homer), and he was alive to this aspect 
of the story in a way a modern reader might not be. The Book of Esther provides 
the names of all ten of Haman’s sons, all of them authentically Persian. There 
are ten feasts and ten chapters, and the key reversal occurs right at the mid- 
point of the book. Everything is as symmetrical — and reversed! — as the two 
covers of a book, the two wings of a butterfly, the two panels of a diptych. 
Clearly, the author wants the reader of this romance to figure out puzzles, to pay 
attention when something is named, and also to notice the contrast between 
naming and not naming, between precision and vagueness — between truth 
and deception. Deception rules the first half of Esther; in the second half ev- 
erything is overturned, inverted, made to run backward, and truth wins the day. 
So the parallel between the two name lists is in inverted order; and ironic rever- 
sal is the great thematic strategy of the story. Haman plans to kill all the Jews, 
but in the end by counter-edict the Jews slay all the anti-Semites. Haman hopes 
to be honored by the king; but it is Mordechai instead who receives honor, 
while Haman is humiliated. Mordechai is to be impaled; but instead Haman 
and his whole family suffer this gruesome form of execution. The reversal is as 
complete in its way as in Exodus. There, the very laws of nature are inverted; 
here, the seemingly inevitable course of history is reversed. Chiasmus is one 
of the more important stylistic features of Biblical composition, and the author 
of Esther uses it to the hilt. 

The triumph of Mordechai — his reward for having unmasked Bigthan 
and Teresh, the would-be killers of the king — is worth mention, for it is por- 
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trayed in the Purim scene, one of the frescoes of the third-century synagogue 
at Dura-Europos. All four walls of this unique structure teem with portrayals 
of Biblical figures and episodes, painted by an artist whose “frontal” style, 
studied famously by the great Russian scholar and archaeologist Mikhail Iva- 
novich Rostovtsev, indicates he might have been an Iranian Jew, or at the very 
least a local from Syria with the strong cultural ties to Parthia characteristic 
of the place and time (one recalls that Edessa, the “blessed city” of early Syriac 
Christians, bore also the moniker “daughter of the Parthians”). We can imagine 
that if this were the case, the story of Esther, with its Iranian locus and flavor, 
would have had special resonance for him and his audience, who would have 
been attuned to the fine details of his portrayal of the scenes and characters. 
Events are shown in sequential order: Haman, attired as a slave to increase 
his abasement, leads Mordechai, who sits astride the white royal steed. Then 
Mordechai is enthroned — there are animals on each step of the platform 
of the throne in the painting. That is a kind of iconographic shorthand intended 
either to recall, or, overtly, to represent the Persian throne as that of Solo- 
mon, who, according to tradition, knew the languages of the animals. But 
the stories that accreted around the complex figure of Solomon suggest that 
he was weak in some respects, too. One recalls the legend that Solomon, who 
according to apocryphal legend had enlisted the help of the demon ASmedai 
(English Asmodeus; this is the Zoroastrian demon of wrath, AéSma daéva, 
xasm in New Persian) in the construction of the Temple, foolishly lent his 
signet ring to the demon; and Ahasuerus gives his own signet ring to Haman! 
This would seem to suggest that even the greatest monarch, Solomon, could 
be thoughtlessly impulsive; and Ahasuerus is far from the wisest of kings. Sol- 
omon loved women immoderately; and so does Ahasuerus. He marries Esther 
because of the disrespectful behavior of his previous queen, Vashti (whose 
name, I have argued, may be related to an Iranian word for lust). The image 
of Solomon’s throne may suggest to the attentive observer that Ahasuerus/ 
Xerxes, for all his greatness and power, is a man with flawed and impulsive 
judgment, ruled by his passions. As the Biblical scholar Prof. Jon Levenson 
has observed in his witty and learned study of the Book of Esther, Ahasuerus 
is a king “who never says no”. 

Given these strange data and data (Persian law, if the gentle reader will 
forgive the etymological pun), this mixture of comedy and high seriousness, 
of the profane and the profound, of important, even perennial themes lightly 
treated, what is one to conclude about the Book of Esther? Perhaps one way 
to approach the question is to address the question of the literary genre to which 
it may be assigned. Although it is a part of canonical Scripture and draws 
on Biblical precedents and parallels (there are a number to the story of Joseph, 
for instance), it is also the basis for an early spring holiday, a carnivalesque 
celebration with analogues elsewhere in the Near East and beyond. It is likely 
to have been the work of an Iranian Jewish author addressing the anxieties 
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(and evoking the life ways) of a deeply rooted Diaspora community. The book 
has very little to say of the Land of Israel, save that Mordechai’s forebears had 
been exiled from Jerusalem — but it does not intimate or hope for a return 
there. All this is clear. But what kind of a book is it? The Bible presents many 
different styles of narrative. Pious believers accept the Bible as a single, nor- 
mative, Divine scripture. It is the history of God’s interaction and successive 
covenants with Israel. But it is still extremely diverse in genre: it has songs, 
carefully and tautly crafted stories, homilies. The Psalms are a compilation 
of prayerful poems, some connected with the Temple, others with private devo- 
tions and personal emotions. Ecclesiastes and Proverbs are wisdom-literature. 
The Song of Songs is an allegorical love poem with an antecedent in ancient 
Egyptian literature. And so on. 

Esther, without doubt, belongs to the category called the Oriental romance. 
It is a genre that is most abundantly attested in the Greek of the Hellenistic age, 
and thereafter in both Greek and Latin: one of the longest and finest works 
of this type is the Transformations of Lucius of Apuleius of Madaura, a North 
African writer in Latin of the second century CE. The ancient romance typically 
has an exotic and sumptuous setting: often Persia, but also India or Ethiopia, or 
Phoenicia. The plot partakes abundantly of love triangles, situations of peril, 
and ironic reversals. The characters are generally a virtuous couple pitted against 
villains who are wicked, stupid, lustful, and base, in varying proportions. There 
is very often a religious subtext: Apuleius’ narrative concludes with the praises 
of the cult of Isis, and the story of Rhodanes and Sinonis in the Babyloniaka 
of Iamblichus is covertly Mithraic?*’. The end of the romance ties all the threads 
neatly together: virtue is always rewarded, lovers and sundered families are 
happily reunited, and the heroes, vindicated and delivered from peril, triumph 
over their enemies. The latter receive their just deserts, often in ways a modern 
reader might find gratuitously vindictive, even sadistic. Tragic heroes are larger 
than life; in romances the heroes are not, and the villains are sometimes comical 
and pathetic. By all these criteria, Esther is just such a romance. 

The romance, by comparison with some other kinds of writing, has prov- 
en to be a durable genre over the centuries, partly because it is more accessi- 
ble and immediately entertaining to the average reader than more sophisticat- 
ed forms; partly too, because even though it is overtly escapist, a relief from 
the everyday grind, it can elevate and enchant the reader and deliver a powerful 
message through its sumptuous magic. A good example of such a survival, from 
more recent times, is the opera of Mozart Die Zauberfléte, with its lovers Pamino 
and Tamina (and of course, as in Esther, they rhyme), the pathetic, evil eunuch 
of a monk, the sinister Queen of the Night, and the high-priest Sarastro, who 
is none other than Zoroaster, the Prophet of ancient Iran, albeit here with abun- 
dant Masonic images and themes, and some modish Egyptian trappings added on. 


8 See Russell 2001-2002; Russell 2002-2003. 
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And this seems one key to Esther: the book addresses an important is- 
sue of common— and communal— anxiety as well as the perennial problem 
of the contest between good and evil, and solves the problems with a denoue- 
ment that, for all its sumptuous Oriental fantasy, still delivers a sober, reli- 
gious message that underscores the virtues of love, commitment, and faith. 
And through the book runs, like a trace element, also the key root h-p-k we 
noted above. Prof. Levenson cites a sage pupil, Brooks Schramm, who at a sem- 
inar in 1986 at the University of Chicago declared that one word in Esther 9:1 
sums up the entire book”: on 13 Adar the enemies of the Jews were to get 
them in their power wnhpk hw’ — va-nahafokh hii “and it was overturned’, 
i. e., the opposite happened, and the Jews got their enemies in their own pow- 
er instead. And in verse 22 of the same chapter, the holiday of Purim is or- 
dained for 14 and 15 Adar, since a time of grief and mourning nhpk, nehpakh 
“was turned” into festivity and joy. Although these overturnings (or, to use 
the Latin, revolutions) suggest a Divine agent, rather than the mere operation 
of chance, the Hebrew text of Esther does not mention the name of God any- 
where; and though Esther fasts, no prayer she might have uttered is recorded. 
The translator of the Greek version, in the Septuagint, hastens anxiously to fill 
in both lacunae, but the theological silence of the original may suggest — 
and this is literally an argumentum ex silentio — that the events of the narrative 
are so mundane, so much a part of the conditions of the exile, that the artful 
reversals and the verb Apk must suffice to suggest that the Almighty is still ac- 
tive in the world and a helper to His people Israel. In Exodus, God works with 
a mighty hand and an outstretched arm; here in Esther, though the revolution 
takes place, the Lord is working, as it were, behind the scenes. Hence perhaps 
the crucial turning point and deus ex machina is made Ahasuerus’ disturbed 
sleep, or mantic dream, triggering the reading of the royal annals, rather than 
a fully wakeful, daytime event. 


6. THE IN FLACCUM OF PHILO: ESTHER AS CRYPTOGRAM 


As we have seen, revolutionary ideas tend, paradoxically, to be rooted 
strongly in earlier prototypes of all kinds, from the theoretical to the artistic. 
The urge to break away into the new never fully achieves the escape velocity 
to overcome the gravitational pull of the past. So it should be even less sur- 
prising that a work of antiquity presented by a Platonist, Hellenophone Jewish 
philosopher as a historical narrative might have been patterned very closely 
upon the Book of Esther, though the author had good reasons to ensure that 
only a Jewish reader would discern the underlying armature and its message. 
This is the Jn Flaccum of Philo Judaeus of Alexandria. Philo was a leader 
of this diaspora community, which was large and well established but in many 


?>Levenson 1997: 8. 
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respects without political power or civil rights. Although Philo wrote in Greek, 
it is unlikely gentiles read his books: he had an exclusively Jewish audience 
in his own time”. 

The text, which differs strikingly in its dramatically narrative style from 
Philo’s other works of philosophical exegesis of the Bible, deals with events 
of 38-40 CE that may be summarized thus in brief: the Roman emperor Ti- 
berius appoints Flaccus prefect of Egypt, and at first he performs his duties 
properly; but upon the accession to power of Gaius Caligula, Flaccus finds 
his own position precarious. Two corrupt men, Isidorus and Lampo, persuade 
him to deflect from himself the adverse attention of the new emperor by using 
the Jews as scapegoats. In the meantime Herod Agrippa, scion of the royal 
house of Judaea, stops in Alexandria (the ancient equivalent of an airline 
hub) on his way home to the Land of Israel from Rome. Though he tries hard 
to avoid ostentation, even notice, the locals still behold his splendid body- 
guard and retinue. They are consumed by phthonos, “envy”, a moral failing 
on which Philo focuses (he regarded it as a serious shortcoming in his own 
character). They are outraged, too, that the Jews should dare to claim a king 
of their own. The spiteful Alexandrian Greeks and Egyptian natives conceive 
a stratagem of provocation, what we would call nowadays a “set up”: they 
install statues of the emperor in the synagogues of the city knowing the Jews 
will regard them as idols and remove them. The second Commandment for- 
bids idolatry — as the Seleucids had learnt nearly two centuries before, at 
the time of the Maccabees, and as we have seen in Esther. God alone is to re- 
ceive proskynésis*'. 

This religious obduracy would guarantee a furious reaction from the mer- 
curial and choleric Caligula, who already finds it offensive that Jews offered 
sacrifices for him but not ¢o him. In this dedication exclusively to one God, 
the Jews differed from the other religio-national communities of the Roman 
Empire in the same way they had differed from the other peoples of Ahasuer- 
us’ domains*’; and ancient proto-anti-Semites further claimed that Jews were 
misanthropic in their refusal to share meals and intermarry with their pagan 
neighbors. In short, the Jews were different from everybody else — an echo 
of Haman’s claim. A grisly pogrom ensues*; and it seems certain Caligula 


*°See Birnbaum 2001. 

3! Goodenough 1938: 27. 

* As Gibbon drily observed, to Roman pagans all gods were equally true; to philoso- 
phers, equally false; and to politicians, equally useful. 

*3Van der Horst 2003 notes how Philo takes pains to detail how prominent leaders 
of the Jewish community were flogged with scourges, a punishment much more demeaning 
than being beaten with the flat of a sword, as citizens were. He points out also (p. 214) 
the frequent use in the text of the term Aybris — out of all proportion to its appearance else- 
where in the Philonic corpus. What the Jews experience, then, is a state peculiarly dreaded 
in antiquity (and not at all pleasant today, either): public humiliation, expressed in Greek by 
the passive verb hybrizomai — “to be hubris-ed against’, as it were. On this theme as a cat- 
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will introduce harsher measures still — for although the Jewish community 
had written a decree proclaiming their loyalty to the new emperor, Flaccus 
deliberately neglected to send it, “so that we alone of all people under the sun 
would be considered enemies” (Flacc. 101-102). 

But the reversal, the h-p-k moment, comes just when Jewish fortunes look 
bleakest: Agrippa takes the document and has it delivered to its Roman ad- 
dressee. This happens precisely at the mid-point of the narrative, and signals 
the dramatic reversal of the fortunes of the Jews for the better (and of Flaccus’ 
fortunes, for the worse). Philo calls the reversal “revolutionary” (nedteron, 
Flacc. 120) — one of the very rare instances in which the eirenic, conservative 
philosopher uses the term in a positive sense. He does so evidently because he 
considers the revolution a Divine act**. Several scholars have noticed the gen- 
eral affinity of In Flaccum to Esther*, but the points of comparison in both 
large structure and minute detail — the chiasmic reversal, for instance — are 
so striking that it seems all but certain the Philo intentionally patterned his 
work upon the Biblical book in order to deliver the Jewish reader this coded 
message**: Caligula, like Ahasuerus, is a vile and ignoble buffoon; Flaccus 
is like Haman; Isidorus and Lampo play the roles of the petty villains Bigthan 
and Teresh; Mordecai will not bow to Haman and the Jews will not coun- 
tenance a statue of Gaius in the synagogue; and God will intervene subtly 
in history to give protection (epikouria) to His people. In its overall structure, 
its thematic and narrative armature, In Flaccum is symmetrical, a near perfect 
diptych?’. 

Prof. Peter Brown wrote eloquently in his Power and Persuasion in Late 
Antiquity of the utility of paideia: a shared background in Greek culture 
and learning and common values such as self-restraint and respect for freedom 
of speech and civility enabled the educated but powerless commoner to speak 
effectively to the ruler. But speaking truth to power safely is possible only 
when the powerful respect paideia, or when the rule of law constrains them. 


alyst to the “bandit” epic see Russell 2017, and recall the humiliation of Haman in the Purim 
scene of the frescoes of the synagogue at Dura. 

*4See van der Horst 2003: 200. 

Notably Goodenough 1938: 7-10. 

*6van der Horst 2003: 16, quotes approvingly the astute judgment of the Philonic schol- 
ar Dr. Ellen Birnbaum: the book would have been addressed to the Jews as a consolation 
in adversity, and as a warning to the gentiles against harming them. 

37 In Flacc. 36-40, the enemy Alexandrians take a hapless pauper named Karabas from 
the street, dress him up as a king of the Jews, surround him with a mock retinue, and call 
him jeeringly in Aramaic Maran — “our Lord”. This is first of all a message to the Jews 
and their Agrippa. As a literary strategy it may be a reworking of the theme of the enthrone- 
ment of Mordechai as well. One hears perhaps an echo of the “lord of misrule” of vernal 
customs analogous to the Purim festival; or, more chillingly, the echo of the mock enthrone- 
ment, but a few years before of another Rex Iudaeorum, a certain Nazarene. One notes that 
Philo apparently wrote a book, now lost, on the persecution of the Jews by Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman governor who condemned that King to death. 
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That was not the case with Gaius Caligula. So when one wishes in such con- 
ditions to give an audience a piece of one’s mind the choice is either a highly 
visible martyrdom (perennially an effective if costly tool), following the ad- 
vice of the old Armenian proverb to tell the truth only if you’ve got one foot 
in the stirrup (or, mutatis mutandis, Joseph Brodsky’s Eleventh Command- 
ment, “Scatter!”’), or cryptography — encoding the message somehow. Leo 
Strauss in Persecution and the Art of Writing argues that Maimonides did this 
in the Guide to the Perplexed, a philosophical book that, Strauss believed, had 
to get past religious censorship. And even encoding a message to those who 
will understand it — Maimonides on divinity to fellow philosophers, Philo 
on Caligula to fellow Jews — only works if there are no informers in the house. 
In 1933 the Soviet Armenian poet Charents published his Girk‘ chanaparhi, 
“The Book of the Journey”. The first printing was confiscated and burnt because 
the censors discerned a satirizing reference to Stalin as the buffoon Pierrot. 
Charents told a friend with glee that they had missed the subversive message 
spelled out by every second letter of the initial word of each line of the poem 
Patgam, “Message”, in the book. It was: “Armenian nation, your only salvation 
is in your united strength.” The friend informed on the poet, and the matter 
went from departmental level to the dean’s office, as it were — from Erevan 
to Moscow. Charents was arrested in the summer of 1937 and died in prison 
in November of that year. Cogepwusoce. 

It seems Philo encoded his message with fair assurance he would not 
be turned in. But in his text the Jews offer a prayer of thanksgiving for their 
sudden and unexpected deliverance that begins with a curious, almost legal 
disclaimer (Flacc. 121): “O Lord, we are not delighted at the punishment 
of our enemy, for we have learned from our holy laws that we should sym- 
pathize with out fellow humans. But it is right to give thanks to you for hav- 
ing taken pity and compassion on us and for having relieved our constant 
and incessant oppression”. Various scholars have considered this abjuration 
of Schadenfreude disingenuous. The ancients regarded hubris as a tragic 
flaw, to be sure, but the humiliation and ridicule of a defeated enemy was 
well within the acceptable terms of their politics and morals: the riotous, 
vengeful, joyous customs of the Purim holiday itself reflect these. Jewish 
tradition also stresses, though, that the Israelites were forbidden to rejoice 
over the drowning of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea; and to this day at 
the Passover Seder Jews spill ten drops of wine for the ten plagues, plus 
three more drops at three acronyms of them, to subtract from the celebrants’ 
joy — in compassionate memory of the suffering and death of God’s crea- 
tures. On the one hand, the incipit of the prayer may be defensive, lest gentile 
readers think the Jews overweening in their pride. On the other, though, it 
may be an encoded message to the Jewish reader who knows the traditions 
of Passover, as if to say: all others indeed rejoice in the spectacle of a de- 
feated, downtrodden enemy, but we and our Laws are, precisely, different 
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from (and better than!) all those other, barbarous nations*®. Or Philo might 
have been hedging his bets. 

It is interesting to observe one way that Philo has brought up to date, as it 
were, a crucial detail of the Book of Esther. At the beginning of the sixth chap- 
ter of the latter, we recall, the sleepless king Ahasuerus has the spr zkrwnwt, 
the book of memorials, read to him. The book is the instrument of the reversal 
of the Jews’ fate. That may be fitting for a people who, uniquely among an- 
cient peoples, reposed their loyalty and identity in a single normative written 
canon of scripture believed to be the only true revelation of the only God. But 
ancient Iran was a culture that revered the oral tradition, not the written word; 
and Persian documents such as Ahasuerus’ royal annals existed in at most a few 
copies. Even the Zoroastrian sacred scripture, the Avesta, was transmitted main- 
ly be word of mouth: the Pahlavi texts assert that there were but a few written 
copies, so rare that they were kept in provincial treasuries”. So the Persian 
book is more sacral than political. Philo, by contrast, lived in a far more liter- 
ate world whose affairs were dependent upon written documents — officials 
were accordingly adept at manipulating them. Instead of an archive to be read 
to a sleepless king, in a scene drawn from the stock of epic and myth, we have 
a time-sensitive letter, the Alexandrian Jewish pledge of allegiance to Caligula, 
that Flaccus cunningly neglects to forward to its addressee. As if to direct our 
attention even more closely to such bureaucratic malfeasance of the written 
word, Philo uses an epithet of the villain Lampo kalamosphaktés “one who 
murders by means of the pen” (Flacc. 132) that, van der Horst points out, 
is a hapax in Greek — a word found here and nowhere else. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


One can only imagine how Philo’s faith might have been shaken, had he 
been able to see the kalamosphakteis, the desk-murderers (Schreibtischtdter) 
of two millennia in the future, had he come to know how his hapax was to be- 
come a commonplace. Philo argued that for Jews, Jerusalem is the metropolis, 
the mother-city, but the foreign lands where diaspora communities reside are 


*8Balaam’s prophecy that Israel will dwell alone is double-edged indeed. But as to tak- 
ing pleasure in another’s misery, the American Jewish folk definition of a Jewish holiday 
treads a middle path, at once celebratory and gently humane: “They tried to kill us. We won. 
Let’s eat!” As for Schadenfreude, one cannot help noting the language and culture that has 
supplied the word, along with Blitzkrieg, Vergeltungswaffen, Endldsung, Beamtersprache, 
and other terms the world could well have done without. Many are specific to what Victor 
Klemperer famously studied as the Lingua Tertii Imperii — George Orwell, shortly after 
the Second World War, conceived “Newspeak” in 1984 to warn humanity that no one is safe 
from the danger of the totalitarian perversion of language. I concur here with C. S. Lewis, 
Qui Verbum Dei contempserunt, eis auferetur etiam verbum hominis. 

*° See Bailey 1971, chapters Patvand (“transmission of the tradition”) and Dén dipirih 
(‘writing down of the Religion’’). 
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their patria, their father-land. He did not live to see the destruction of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, either — not two millennia, but a few short decades after 
the Alexandrian pogrom. It signaled the beginning of a precarious, powerless, 
imperilled diaspora, one with no mother-city left at all. “We had good reason 
to think that our hopes were not lost”, he writes of his fellow Alexandrian Jews, 
perhaps with reference to Ezekiel 37, ybsw ‘smwtynw w-’bdh tqwtnw, “Our 
bones are dry and our hope is lost” The Zionist movement, determined to end 
the condition of diaspora once and for all, was to adopt as its hymn, years before 
the Holocaust, a song called “The Hope”, with its poignant verse ‘wd I’ ’bdh 
tqwtnw (‘Od lo avda tikvatenu), — “Our hope is not yet lost’’. In the aftermath 
of the extermination of the Jews of Europe, David Ben Gurion and his comrades 
would not and could not wait for Divine intervention: “Our future depends, 
not on what the gentiles think, but on what the Jews do”, he declared, much as 
Lenin had left off an essay half written, preferring to make a revolution rather 
than write about one. But paradigms of Biblical redemption quickly accreted 
still around the modern, secular State of Israel, with Hatikvah as its national 
anthem, and Jewish worshippers around the world began to bless it as r ‘Syt 
smyht g’wltnw, “the beginning of the flowering of our redemption’*’. As we 
have seen, in ideology and intertextuality, in passion and hope, in the homeland 
and in diaspora, religion and revolution are, and have always been, inseparable. 
For the Jewish, Christian, and Islamic faiths — the Abrahamic world civiliza- 
tion — the Hebrew Bible is at the living heart of them all, from Moses and Jesus 
to Lenin and Marx, and beyond. And “we all want to change the world”. 
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FROM MASHTOTS*‘ TO NGA‘ARA: 
THE ART OF WRITING AND CULTURAL SURVIVAL 
IN ARMENIA AND RAPA NUI 


JAMES R. RUSSELL 


Professor Jos Weitenberg was a superb scholar, courteous colleague, 
and faithful friend. He was also a man of strong principle, who cared 
deeply for human rights and freedoms and made a practice of his convic- 
tions, helping endangered gay Armenians to obtain asylum in the Neth- 
erlands and sending masking tape for safe rooms at his own expense to 
Israeli colleagues when their country faced possible attack with poison 
gas by an Iraqi tyrant. This essay, dedicated to his blessed memory, 
considers the way culture and learning helped two peoples to survive 
assaults on their human dignity and physical survival. I dare to hope he 
might have liked it. I am grateful to have known him. May his luminous 
soul rest in everlasting peace. 


PREFACE 


This paper* compares the role of newly-invented writing systems and 
the men who championed them in the cultural survival of two peoples 
that would at first glance seem to be utterly different— the vast Near 
Eastern realm of Armenia, at the teeming crossroads of the ancient and 
modern worlds; and the tiny island of Rapa Nui (Easter Island, Chilean 
Isla de Pascua) at the eastern edge of Polynesia, in the empty middle of 
the Pacific, on the other side of the world, the loneliest place of human 
habitation on the planet. The former is an ancient center of civilization 
and technology that has flourished for at least three millennia, with a 
lucid alphabetic script that has endured without significant change for 
some sixteen centuries; the latter, a stone-age culture whose hieroglyphic 
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writing system, of uncertain purpose and possibly recent age, may have 
been used for only a century and still resists convincing decipherment as 
a whole. Yet both peoples, the Armenians and Rapanui, have faced with 
versatility and vigor the most radical challenges to their physical and 
cultural existence. Both created civilizations of astonishing richness. 
And it will be seen that for both the art of writing proved crucial to their 
survival. The unlikely parallels between these two most distant manifes- 
tations of human culture are astonishing, even poignant— even as their 
differences illustrate the diversity of human culture on the planet. 

Like many Americans born in the 1950s, I first became fascinated by 
Easter Island when as a little boy I read Aku Aku, the account by the 
Norwegian archaeologist and explorer Thor Heyerdahl of his journey in 
his reed boat, the Kon Tiki, from Peru to Easter Island. The island, with 
its gaunt, cyclopean statues, the moai, and its beautiful and enigmatic 
hieroglyphic script, rongorongo (hereafter RR), seemed the very essence 
of mystery. Easter Island’s minute size and utter remoteness in the emp- 
tiness of the South Pacific made its vanished classical civilization even 
more entrancing and exotic. My academic interests in school tended in 
another geographic direction— towards Russia, then to Armenia and 
Iran. Although the Apostle Paul enjoins us to give up the things of child- 
hood as we grow, some scholars never do this, and, taking consolation 
from the example of the great J.R.R. Tolkien, I confess my own pro- 
longed adolescence. 

The nine-mile long island is a triangle formed chiefly by three extinct 
volcanoes: Rano Kao, Terevaka, and Poike; and the moai are of gray 
volcanic rock starred with green lichen, on grassy hillsides and rocky 
fields. At fifteen I found myself in a place whose tallest mountain, Ara- 
rat, at the time of the Deluge had been the only island on earth, according 
to the myths of my culture. In history that land was to become isolated 
in other ways, through language and religion, a rugged Christian island 
defined by a triangle of three lakes, Van, Sevan, and Urmia, in an Islamic 
sea: the Soviet Armenian poet Paruyr Sevak (1924-1971) even called his 
homeland a “mountain-island” (Arm. /e*naktzi). Gaunt red and gray vol- 
canic monuments with patches of lichen stand on its slopes and plains— 
the khach‘k‘ars, or Cross-stones, with their lacework bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions in the exotic Armenian alphabet. And that script, invented 
by a visionary named Ma&toc‘ sixteen centuries ago, has changed little 
over all that time. 

On 5" April 1722, Easter Sunday, the Dutchman Jakob Roggeveen, 
sailing on the ship De Afrikaansche Galey, christened the island after a 
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holiday unknown to its people of a religion they had never heard of. The 
people he “discovered” probably called their home simply Te Kainga, 
“The Land” (or Te Varu Kainga, “The Eighth Land”); later on they 
came to call it Mata Ki Te Rangi “Eye (looking) at the Heavens”, Te 
Pito O Te Henua, “The Navel of the Earth”, or Rapa Nui, “Great Rock” 
or “Land’s End”— the latter its proper name today and the one we shall 
use (the people themselves, and their language, are Rapanui as one 
word). At its height of its prosperity the population of the island may 
have hovered around as many as 12,000 souls. But by the last quarter of 
the 19" century, after colonial exploitation and depredation, the introduc- 
tion of pandemics, and mass kidnappings into slavery, the population of 
Easter Island had plunged to barely over a hundred. Its ancient monu- 
ments had become neglected ruins, the lofty moai lying face down; its 
script— the only indigenous writing system of Polynesia!— virtually 
forgotten; its economy and ecology, utterly shattered; its few remaining 
inhabitants confined to a walled ghetto on their own land. In the case of 
Armenia, the country’s gradual isolation from the rest of the world and 
the impoverishment and degradation of its indigenous population by 
wave after wave of alien invaders culminated in the First World War in 
a program of ethnic cleansing unlike anything the Eurasian continent had 
seen before, leaving nine-tenths of the country desolate. A generation 
later, the Polish Jewish lawyer Raphael Lemkin coined the word “geno- 
cide” to give a name in law to that crime. 

The tiny Pacific island also never faded entirely from one’s thoughts. 
Over the years I read here and there references to pictographs in medi- 
eval Armenian manuscripts that were compared to the hieroglyphic writ- 
ing system of the ancient Hittite neighbors of the Armenians on the Ana- 
tolian plateau, less plausibly to the still-undeciphered hieroglyphic 
symbols of the ancient Harappan civilization of the Indus Valley, and 
still less sensibly to the enigmatic RR glyphs of Rapa Nui. In the summer 
of 2012, being between projects, I decided to revisit that question, exam- 
ined the evidence, and soon came to the same conclusion at which sober 
Armenian philologists had arrived long ago: the very few similarities are 
entirely fortuitous. The figure of a man or a bird looks much the same 
from place to place. But the parallels between the two cultures and the 
place of writing in them turned out to be far more interesting than any 
diffusionist fantasies; and one carried on reading. This essay is the 
beginning of the journey. Since its completion I was fortunate enough to 
visit the island, in January 2013, and to make friends there, among both 
Rapanui and students of the island’s culture. 
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1. TO THE NAVEL OF THE EARTH: RAPA NUI 


Monsters dot the coastline. Hollow-eyed beings with elongated ears, 
weather-beaten skin and pouting lips like sullen children... The end of the 
world is an accepted fact, and Easter Island is a case in point with its chain 
of unfortunate events that led to self-destruction; a lemming marooned in 
the calm of the ocean.! 


Humans originated in East Africa, diffusing northwards through the 
Rift Valley into the Middle East and branching from there north to 
Europe and the Caucasus, and eastwards into Asia. Scholars of palaeo- 
culture now hypothesize that around 6000 BC migrants from the coast of 
southeastern China settled Taiwan; and over the next two millennia the 
Proto-Austronesian culture evolved, with sea voyagers venturing over 
the Pacific to settle Melanesia around 1300 BC. Polynesians sailing east 
from Mangareva or nearby islands may first have come to Easter Island 
in the first centuries of the Christian era; some researchers place the set- 
tlement closer to 600-900, though carbon dating favors an early date. 
The island is the easternmost edge of Polynesia; settlers from the same 
place(s) of origin settled also Hawai’i, to the north (named after the 
mythical Polynesian homeland *Hawaiki), and New Zealand in the dis- 
tant south: the languages of all three island (groups) are closely related 
(at least by Indo-European standards!), so Maori and Rapanui, for 
instance, are quite close.” The settlers had to sail against prevailing cur- 
rents about two thousand miles of open ocean to Easter Island— an 
astonishing feat. They could scarcely have drifted there by accident. 
Rather, the place must have been scouted in advance before a huge party 
was sent in huge and heavily laden, ocean-going catamarans to settle the 
place, making about a hundred miles a day in good weather. 

Foundation legend replaces this stage of scouting with a visionary 
dream by the mythical ancestor Hotu Matu’a, and makes war or inunda- 
tion the cause of the exodus. The settlers brought fire and food crops 
(taro, yams, bananas, sugar cane) and some animals for eating— chick- 
ens, and, as we shall see presently, the little Polynesian rat. They prob- 
ably took along dogs and pigs as well, but the latter two left no trace on 


' Schalansky 2010, 100. 

? For a good discussion of Polynesian origins, patterns of settlement, and the archaeo- 
logical record, see Bellwood 1978. The best monograph on the language and its connec- 
tion to the rest of the Polynesian family is still Churchill and Roussel 1912. 
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Rapa Nui.’ Polynesians sailed to the Americas as well: the sweet potato, 
with its name, came from there, and it was a two-way cultural exchange; 
for the word for a stone ax in the language of the indigenous Mapuche 
people of Chile is most likely a loan from Old Rapanui. A detailed tra- 
ditional narrative of the journey of Hotu Matu’a in Rapanui inscribed in 
Latin script in a ledger (“Manuscript E”) was studied minutely by 
Thomas Barthel in his monograph The Eighth Land: The Polynesian 
Discovery and Settlement of Easter Island (University Press of Hawai’i, 
Honolulu, 1978). Aside from its intrinsic importance, the narrative is a 
reminder that the indigenous Rapanui oral literature and mythological 
corpus is extensive and cannot be ignored when one approaches the 
question of how to interpret the Rongorongo texts. 

The island is located at 27°9’ S. and 109°25’ W., with an area of 163.3 
square km.; and the distance to Tahiti is 4190 km; to Chile, 3690 km. 
It is triangular in shape, its extremities marked, as noted above, by three 
extinct volcanoes with crater lakes, thrusting nine thousand feet from the 
ocean floor and about a thousand feet from the present-day surface of 
the Pacific. Scores of smaller volcanoes dot the island’s surface. Far 
from anywhere, Rapa Nui is the remotest and most isolated human set- 
tlement on earth.* Tradition has it that the first men pulled up their 
canoes on the sandy beach at Anakena: they found a subtropical rainfor- 
est with thick stands of giant palms; but their tiny rats, either shipboard 
stowaways or, more probably, brought as a food staple, seem quickly to 
have decimated the trees. Replanting them all would have been a point- 
less exercise, just feeding more rats (the animal reproduces and multi- 
plies at a phenomenal rate); so, as a recent study of the island’s archaeol- 
ogy and palaeoculture suggests, the early Rapanui soon resorted instead 
to lithic mulch farming. This was perhaps the first great technological 
marvel of the island’s stone age culture, for it meant moving about a bil- 
lion small, porous volcanic pieces of rock to create little gardens across 
the now largely treeless island that could be protected from the constant 
winds. There were no rivers, making the islanders dependent for fresh 


3 The island now has as many horses as people. These were introduced in the 19" cen- 
tury and have multiplied without impediment by predators. They are called in Rapanui 
hoi, perhaps a loan from English or derived from an exclamation; in Tahitian the peri- 
phrastic term for them is pua’ahorofenna “pig run land” (see Fischer 1993, 169), even 
more awkward than the ancient Mesopotamian ansukurra, “ass of the mountains”. 

4 Well, almost. In Judith Schalansky’s Atlas of Remote Islands: Fifty Islands I Have 
Never Set Foot On and Never Will, Penguin Books, 2010, Rapa Nui (p. 100) looms large 
by comparison to some isolated rocks with few or no people scattered across the world 
ocean. 
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water upon the large crater lakes, some underground streams, and rain 
caught in cisterns. 

Though the island has a subtropical climate and it is possible to spend 
most of one’s time outdoors and nearly naked, there are strong winds, 
winter can be chilly, and the people made bark cloth, as elsewhere in 
Polynesia, to protect themselves from the elements. They incised elabo- 
rate tattoos and body-paintings over themselves; and for ceremonial pur- 
poses they added headdresses of feathers. Chieftains wore a wooden 
breastplate, the rei miro, about which more presently. Headgear was of 
symbolic importance: the moai have cylindrical red stone crowns that 
were devilishly hard to elevate and safely install; and when the early 
European ships visited, the Rapanui relieved sailors and captains alike 
almost immediately of their hats. Food was what was brought or could 
be caught: yams, sweet potatoes, bananas, sugar cane, taro, chicken, and 
fish. There are no lagoons, no reefs to nurture very abundant fish stocks, 
and the growing scarcity of wood made the construction of seagoing 
canoes for deep-sea fishing uneconomical. At first there may have been 
some commerce with the rest of Polynesia; but the lesser Ice Age ca. AD 
1500 cut off the Navel of the World from contact with the rest of Poly- 
nesia until the first European contact some two centuries later: the center 
of the universe was a lonely place to be. However the Rapanui, living in 
a decentralized society of clan-based areas with tiny villages practicing 
lithic farming, each clan with its sacred platform and serene ancestral 
statues gazing protectively inland, were loosely united under a head chief 
or king, were generally at peace, and had achieved a sustainable way of 
life and built a sophisticated material culture. 

The spiritual culture of the island was similar to that of kindred Poly- 
nesian centers; and the language, though it has evolved in demonstrably 
long isolation, is still a recognizably close relative of Maori, Tahitian, 
Hawaiian, and the other East Polynesian members of the Austronesian 
language family. Modern Rapanui contains numerous loans from Span- 
ish and English; but there is scant evidence of early loan words from 
non-Polynesian languages such as those of the ancient Americas, with 
the significant exception of kumara, “sweet potato”. Rapanui concep- 
tions of society and self, of divinity and spirit, of death and the other- 
world, are typical of other Polynesian cultures in most respects and also 
are parallel, if not to those of the three dominant Western religions, than 
to a far greater number of other belief systems, ancient and modern, on 
the planet. This parallelism (not relationship) will become evident in a 
comparison of Rapanui and old Armenian mythological cosmogonic 
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texts. The moral system of Rapa Nui before Christianization in the late 
19" century focused on the virtues of skill and power versus failure and 
impotence, rather than the abstract dualism of good and evil, much as 
one finds in other cultures based on external, social “shame” rather than 
internalized “guilt”— that of the Homeric Greeks furnishing perhaps the 
most familiar example for us. Invisible and spiritual power, called mana, 
inhered in objects, creatures, and persons. The population of the island 
was divided into clans called mara, marriage was most often within 
one’s clan though at a remove from the immediate family, and there 
were three divisions of society: the noble ariki; the commoner urumanu, 
and the expert craftsmen, tuhunga. The scribes of the texts of RR, for 
instance, were called tuhunga ta— experts in writing. There was also a 
class of slaves and outcasts. Social and geographical boundaries were 
strictly enforced and the force of tapu “taboo” was strong: this was a 
deeply stratified society, with an intricate and very elaborate system of 
genealogy and mythology. Feuds were common and violent; and defeated 
enemies were killed and eaten— cannibalism was a significant feature 
of the archaic culture of Rapa Nui. Late in pre-conquest history the 
matato’a, “warriors”, came to dominate the important Birdman cult, 
about which more will be said presently, and to challenge the authority 
of the hereditary nobility— a situation that led to instability and vio- 
lence.° As will be seen, a brilliant nobleman and scholar, Nga’ara, was 
able ingeniously, though only for a tragically short period, to establish a 
new kind of social harmony and cohesion. 

The islanders are now all Christian, practicing a Catholicism enriched 
by a strong local substrate most visible in church art. But native texts still 
celebrate several gods, and considering the situation of Polynesia gener- 
ally and of Rapa Nui in particular in the vastness of the Pacific® it is 
scarcely surprising that Tangaroa, a being pre-eminently connected with 
the sea, was paramount, with his twin brother, the storm god Rongo. 
In later centuries a supreme creator-god, perhaps partly in imitation of 
the Christian cult it has been argued, came to the fore on Easter Island. 
The name of the latter, Makemake, whose meaning has been variously 


> Matato’a is now the name, mutatis mutandis, of Rapa Nui’s popular and successful 
(and anti-war!) rock band, which sings in the Rapanui language and celebrates the island’s 
traditions and ethnic identity, thereby presenting a counterweight to the powerful forces 
of linguistic and cultural assimilation while embracing the modern and global world. 

® The Pacific Ocean is some 20,000 km wide— so great that some hold to the hypoth- 
esis that the Moon tore away from Terra here; and if Polynesia be taken as a single cul- 
tural area, it is formally the largest on the planet. 
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interpreted as either “the shining one” or “having an erect phallus”, was 
perhaps at first a cult epithet of Tangaroa, and it would seem the shapers 
of the long, metered lays of the island’s oral literature were interested 
particularly in the generative roles of divinities and creatures alike. The 
act of generation and its instrument, as we shall see, have provided a 
possible key, moreover, in the first steps towards decipherment of the 
glyphs— according, at least, to one school of decipherment. 

As was noted above, with the onset of the Lesser Ice Age the islanders 
began to lose contact with the Polynesian home islands to the far 
west and true isolation set in. The islanders remembered their origins 
overseas and the legendary voyage of the founders, led by the mythical 
figure Hotu Matu’a. It is possible that a mounting feeling of loneliness 
and a desire to be able to cross the endless sea elevated the importance 
of the image and cult of the tangata manu, the Birdman (literally “man 
bird”). Once a year young men sponsored by the clans competed to 
descend from the precipitous sacred site of Orongo and paddle on reed 
mats through the turbulent, shark-infested sea to the tiny islet of Motu 
Nui, where they then waited. The first to find and safely bring back the 
delicate first egg of the sooty tern (manutara) won for a year for his clan 
patron the elevated and sacral status as Birdman of the island. The rite 
was not just a sort of native Olympics but (as at times in ancient Greece) 
a way of sublimating tensions and even armed conflicts between clan 
powers. The sacred ritual thus codified and cemented social stratifica- 
tion and harmony; and the rite combined socially sanctioned elements 
of sacredness, danger, and virile prowess with key symbolic motifs of 
flight, sea travel, generation, and hybridization— the merging of catego- 
ries of living species. When the Spaniards presented to the bemused 
Rapanui in 1770 a document ceding the island to them and asked them 
to sign it, the ariki, or chiefs, who had never seen writing before, gamely 
sketched a number of pseudo-alphabetic symbols in polite emulation of 
the Spaniards, a vulva symbol (underscoring the importance of the pro- 
creative pattern in the islanders’ system of cosmology: there are hun- 
dreds of vulva petroglyphs where young women have undergone the 
initiation rite of clitoral extension), and a large outline of the Birdman 
petroglyph. (This is shown in the appendix.) 

Islanders believed in a multitude of spirits, called akuaku: some of 
these brought elements of culture to the island and then departed to the 
Otherworld. One might again imagine the Sumerian Ea, Hellenized by 
Berossus to Oannes, the supernatural, submarine creature who taught 
writing and other skills of civilization to men at the head of the Persian 
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Gulf and retired to his own realm at the end of every day. Rapanui 
believed, as did many other cultures, that a person had not one, but at 
least two souls. One died with him, but the other returned and was rein- 
carnated, first as an insect or animal, then as a human being. One is 
reminded perhaps of the division in classical Zoroastrian culture between 
the urvan (Arm. I-w uru, now meaning “ghost”)— the personal soul that 
bears moral responsibility— and the protector-spirit called fravashi 
(Arm. |-w *hro(r)t, attested in the ancient name of the last month of the 
year, Hrotic‘, cf. Avestan FravaSayo, idem); or of the multiple souls, 
some mortal and some transcendent, of ancient Egyptian thought; or of 
the Tibetan Buddhist doctrine with its intermediate stage, the bardo, in 
reincarnation. As for the location of the hereafter, it is either deep down 
or, more often, laterally very far away: when the first Rapanui of modern 
times ever to depart from the island returned on ships, their countrymen 
were terrified that these were ghosts from hiva, the otherworld, and were 
only gradually persuaded by relatives of the travelers that these were, 
indeed, the same mortal men they had known. Other shamanistic cul- 
tures, particularly in the Pacific region, locate the other world or worlds 
across the sea as well as up or down. The common belief of the three 
Abrahamic religions in a single human soul, and in a unitary and hierar- 
chical universe in which female sexuality is somehow problematic or 
evil, is not the only view of life— maybe even a minority opinion, still— 
on the planet. 

The island is best known for the great stone figures of human ances- 
tors called moai, of which about nine hundred are known, some finished 
and either whole or broken, many abandoned at their quarry, in construc- 
tion: they are on average eleven meters tall and weigh about 100 tons. 
These increased in size over time: the first were much smaller; and the 
largest and most recent was never erected. All were quarried and carved 
on the inner and outer slopes of Rano Raraku (an extinct volcano with a 
crater lake) near mount Poike over about six centuries beginning roughly 
AD 1000, and finished statues were “walked”— tilted and angled by 
small teams of workers using ropes— along stone-paved roads to the 
stone seawall platforms, called ahu, where they were erected, singly or 
in rows, protectively facing inland over a court of small, rounded rocks. 
The statues were part of a cult of noble clan ancestors and served as a 
focus of ritual and worship. The dead were often interred in their vicin- 
ity. The islanders celebrated rites of passage for both sexes, as noted 
above, carving the petroglyph of the vulva, rona komari, to signify the 
ritual distending of a girl’s clitoris. (An individual stonecarver, it is 
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important to note, often had a personal rona, or monogram— much as 
masons from Antiquity to recent times the world over.)’ There are about 
a thousand sites, with over four thousand petroglyphs, scattered across 
the island. The Rapanui still craft polished wooden figurines of delicate 
and exquisite workmanship: the most common is the spirit moai 
kavakava, an emaciated old man representing an akuaku spirit, possibly 
the god Makemake; the tangata manu “bird man”, of whom more pres- 
ently; the tangata moko “lizard man” regarded as a protector of the 
home and capable of removing disease from the body; staffs and Janus- 
faced ritual oars; and the half-moon shaped pectoral plate of authority, 
the rei miro,® being the principal traditional types. A number of rei miro 
bear RR inscriptions; and one tangata manu has an incised inscription 
as well.’ So use of the RR script was not confined to the tablets or 
staffs bearing long inscriptions, though this does not mean or imply it 
was used for other than sacred and ceremonial texts. Islanders wielded 
the figures in ritual dances and chants; after evangelization, they also 
began to produce such Christian images as the Madonna and Child. 
Symbols carried over from petroglyphs, rock paintings, and carvings to 
tattooing, an art that was believed to have sacred origins: it was intro- 
duced by the two spirits Vi’e Moko and Vi’e Kena, who then returned 
to Ovakevake, the spirit world, in a waterspout (ohirohiro)."° As else- 
where in Polynesia, tattooing much of the surface of the body was very 
common. When the time came to create a system of writing, the 
Rapanui thus already possessed an extensive and sophisticated icono- 
graphic and symbolic corpus of petroglyphs and paintings, statuary and 
tattoo, the range of media an indication of its versatility, that required 
only ingenious elaboration into a true script.!' As all the symbols on 


7 Fischer 1993, 212. 

8 The silhouette of this object now serves as the emblem on the local flag of the island. 

° One viewed at the American Museum of Natural History on 10 August 2012 in the 
Margaret Mead Hall the inscribed tangata manu, “man-bird”, i.e., Birdman, which is 
mislabeled as “tangata mana” (mana means supernatural power), and is displayed in a 
glass cabinet in such a way and under such poor light as to make the unique inscription 
nearly invisible. Though the museum maintains the order and dignity of a third world 
railway station— it is filled to bursting with screaming, careening, uncontrolled and 
undisciplined hordes of children— one was able to view the rare Birdman in peace since 
nobody else was in the least interested in it. Nearby, however, crowds of tourists posed 
for photographs before the museum’s much-advertised but unlabeled, plaster-cast of a 
moai! 

10 Fischer 1993, 212. 

‘| This is a very general survey of the historical background and ecological situation, 
intended obviously for the reader who is not a specialist in Polynesia. The principal 
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which the inventor(s) of RR were to draw were already charged with 
mana, the hieroglyphic writing system was assured ab initio of a sacral 
status as well. 


2. GENOCIDE 


Older reconstructions of the history of the island are often based upon 
ill-founded conjecture and seem to project the vices and misfortunes of 
the European and American past and present upon the Rapanui them- 
selves and to cast the colonization of the island in a favorable light, as 
though the conquest were a kind of redemption from barbarism. Such 
imposition upon a people of an ignorant or malign misrepresentation of 
their own past can do incalculable damage. We are presently to consider 
parallels to the Armenian record; so one might note a significant corre- 
spondence here. The falsification of history— the political and academic 
machinery of denial of the Armenian Genocide— has intensified the 
anger and misery of an already traumatized people. It has done material 
harm to their country too; for a world dulled by “competing narratives” 
rather than quickened by moral responsibility has acquiesced in the 
blockade by Turkey and its Azeri henchmen of the Armenian Republic 
and the deleterious consequences that have flowed from it. 

The Norwegian scholar Thor Heyerdahl, through whose writings most 
of us came to know of the island in the first place, was able to sail the 
Kon Tiki, his boat constructed of bundles of reeds from Peru, from 
the coast of South America to Easter Island. Having proven this could be 
done, he asserted that there had been a secondary South American settle- 
ment of the island. This theory might well have been subliminally pat- 
terned upon the fantasies of light-skinned, culturally and technologically 
superior “Aryans” invading and ruling more primitive (and, inevitably, 
darker) people in India and elsewhere. He then presented a series of 
comparisons of the island’s art and stonework to that of the Incas, 
deduced that several finely-worked seawalls of ahus most likely belong 
to the same culture that produced the architects of Machu Picchu, and 
concluded that the artistic geniuses who designed the moai, which have 


studies consulted are Fischer 2005 (especially on history) and Hunt and Lipo 2011 (who 
provide an important corrective to prevailing misconceptions about the island’s history). 
One should also consult Routledge 1919 and Métraux 1940— still the best monographs 
on Rapa Nui. 
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elongated ears, were light-skinned descendants of South American 
migrants, the “Long Ears” of island lore. Their ancestors, in turn, had 
come from the Old World still earlier. To account for the Polynesian 
character of the island’s culture as we know it, he further hypothesized 
that darker-skinned Polynesian inhabitants, the so-called “Short Ears”, 
obligingly or sullenly labored for the lordly Long Ears, whose edifice 
complex led to the devastation of the palm forests since the builders 
employed the trunks as rollers to get the moai from the quarry at Rano 
Raraku to their ahu-platforms. Once the tragically hubristic but nobly 
creative Long Ears had created their immortal monuments at the price of 
ecological catastrophe, the enslaved, primitive, despised, savage Short 
Ears revolted and the tragedy reached its denouement in a war of mutu- 
ally assured destruction in which the moai were toppled, the combatants 
set fire to everything else that could burn, and the enervated, starving 
survivors could only sit and wait for the first European ships to arrive. 
The foregoing picture of the island’s history is largely fantasy, yet it 
survived till quite recently as the dominant narrative, not because Euro- 
pean scholars were fools but because like many fantasies it was sublimi- 
nally useful, even flattering, to those who maintained it. It is not just, as 
Steven Roger Fischer put it, an “insulting declaration that the Rapanui 
were not the authors of their own ancient culture,” !? but an assertion that 
the islanders of the post-classical period were unworthy custodians of 
that culture, degenerated and violent epigones who brought about their 
own destruction and that of their island. In the warped perspective of this 
narrative the advent of the Europeans and of Christianity in particular 
was to the benefit of the Rapanui. It is much more likely the case that the 
Rapanui were a single population descended from Polynesians who had 
sailed there from the west around the middle of the first Christian mil- 
lennium. After the rats originally brought as food escaped to gnaw away 
and decimate the primordial palm forest, the Rapanui seem, far from 
descending into ecological catastrophe, to have developed, as we have 
noted above, a fairly stable and sustainable lithic farming system well 
suited to their decentralized pattern of small homesteads in clan units 
loosely united under a king believed to be of divine descent. There were, 
thus, both local and island-wide religious rites to anchor oneself to fam- 
ily ancestors and to create and celebrate ties with others. The clans built 
their separate ahus and most erected moai on them: these were not a 
ruinous and pointless extravagance but an aesthetic practice that gave the 


'2 Fischer 2005, 188. 
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people an important basis for social cohesion and a rich spiritual culture. 
The prototypes of the moai can be found to the west in Polynesia and the 
Rapanui merely refined, albeit to an astonishing degree, an existing art 
brought from their ancestral home. The moai were probably maneuvered 
over stone roads to their sites from the quarry at Rano Raraku by small 
teams of workmen “walking” them in a sort of zigzag movement with 
ropes: precious felled palm trunks were not, it would seem, wasted as 
rollers and the image of long-eared overseers commanding huge gangs 
of dissatisfied short-eared slaves corresponds more to romantic concep- 
tions, fuelled by Hollywood, of Moses’ people under Pharaoh than to 
Pacific realities. Nor was there an internecine war on an apocalyptic 
scale preceding the arrival of the Europeans, who saw (and duly depicted) 
all the moai standing when they first came to Rapa Nui. But, tellingly, 
the European visits did spark both clan feuding and an existential crisis 
of confidence in the traditional system of belief in the mana of moai and 
other foci of the sacred— as we shall see in greater detail presently. 
What followed after first contact we know only too well, though, for 
it belongs, not to diffusionist fantasies tinged by narcissistic racism, nor 
to the misreading of archaeological data, but to the written historical 
record. On Easter Sunday of the year of grace 1722 Roggeveen named 
the island after a holiday none of its people had ever heard of, celebrated 
by a religion they did not practice: the Rapanui happily swam up and 
effusively welcomed the newcomers, whilst rather oddly taking special 
care to relieve them of their hats. The Dutch produced their awesome 
fire-sticks and shot a dozen of them dead in an unfortunate misunder- 
standing about property, terrifying the Rapanui but apparently not irre- 
trievably alienating them. Then Roggeveen and his compatriots sailed 
away, never to return. The first real taste of Christianity— and the sec- 
ond, of the terrifying foreign fire-sticks— came with the Spaniards, who 
landed in November 1770, erected three Crosses on three matching hill- 
ocks, marched around in splendid uniforms, and fired a 21-gun salute. 
They named the island this time after their king, San Carlos, and tricked 
the natives, who were apparently impressed by and delighted with the 
show and with the Spaniards’ gifts (more hats!) into signing over the 
island to them. The chiefs, bemused but game, sketched a top-to-bottom, 
left-to-right slanting line of several symbols including a vulva, and put a 
large birdman glyph to the right.!* Then the Spaniards sailed away and 
never returned. Captain Cook was the next customer, four years later: 


'3 See Heyerdahl and Ferdon 1965, fig. 81 (p. 417). 
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the Rapanui helped themselves to some more hats and made love to the 
pleased sailors, for whom sex was something of a taboo because of their 
religion, of which the Rapanui were still innocent. Cook’s explorers 
stayed only a day since there was little in the way of food or fresh drink- 
ing water to be had for trade. 

Between 1722 and 1862 there were a number of sporadic visits to the 
island; but the Europeans did not stay. In the latter year matters took a 
horrible turn for the worse: Peru, desperate for manpower in its eco- 
nomic boom, kidnapped and enslaved Polynesian islanders, including 
most of the Rapanui, to harvest guano under lethal conditions. Christian 
missionaries tried to save some islanders by removing them to Tahiti and 
elsewhere; and the French government, probably motivated as much by 
a dispute with Peru over the latter’s support for an insurrection in Mex- 
ico as by the human plight of the Rapanui, agitated for the release of the 
“indentured” workers. But most of these were already dead by the time 
the Peruvians relented; and the very few who returned brought smallpox 
and tuberculosis, which decimated an isolated people lacking any immu- 
nity. By the 1870s the population had plunged to 111 souls, after wave 
after wave of pandemics. Adventurous French and English entrepreneurs 
then converted the entire island into a huge sheep ranch, the surviving 
native people ruled by sheer terror, subject to increasingly vicious viola- 
tions of their property and person. They were ultimately driven by main 
force from the hundreds of their tiny crofts into a single village, Hanga 
Roa (“Great Bay”, so named for the nearby coast where most visiting 
ships moored and close to the fertile plain of Mataveri), to which they 
were confined behind a stone fence modeled on a Scottish sheepfold and 
kept under curfew as inmates of a ghetto or concentration camp. In 1888 
Chile, a latecomer to Pacific empire, was encouraged by its ally Great 
Britain hurriedly to draw up a bill of annexation (according to the Span- 
ish text) or protection and friendship (as the parallel text in Rapanui 
written in Latin script puts it). It is important to note that there were now 
Rapanui who could read their spoken language in the Latin alphabet, 
even if the document was a lie. 

Till but a few decades ago the Rapanui were entirely without the legal 
and human rights of Chilean citizens on their island, and also were not 
allowed to leave it. The population hovered at about 400 by the 1930s 
and has since risen to ca. 4000, though many of the present-day residents 
are Chileans who have settled on the island and only a quarter to a third 
of the population have an active command of the Rapanui language. 
Mataveri is now an airport, next door to Hanga Roa, and with a runway 
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long enough to accommodate a space shuttle. The hotels of the village 
welcome an exponentially (and dangerously) increasing horde of tour- 
ists, but the Rapanui people enjoy civil rights as citizens of a democratic 
Chile and have an articulate community structure striving for political 
and cultural autonomy within the country. And the language may survive 
globalization, thanks to a revival of ethnic and cultural identity and pride. 
The Chilean government has made large parts of the island a protected 
national park and imposes severe fines on tourists who touch the antiqui- 
ties; so these, too, may survive. After the terrible tribulations of the 
19" and 20" centuries, the Rapanui live. Their beautiful script did not 
survive the genocide; but, as we shall see, it probably contributed to their 
survival. 


3. RONGORONGO 


As we have seen, the ancient culture of Rapanui before contact with 
Europeans had a complex system of petroglyphs: both iconographical 
symbols and masons’ marks. They employed these and other symbols in 
tattooing and in painting; and when the Spaniards came they were capa- 
ble of inscribing a number on paper. The RR texts, on some twenty-five 
surviving boards (kohau) and other wooden objects (a pectoral, a Bird- 
man figurine), are all that remains of hundreds and hundreds. The kohau 
rongorongo ranged from small pieces of wood to huge planks six feet 
long, and were stored in the houses of experts in writing, to be used to 
teach or taken out for festivals.'t Some were hidden by various clan- 
members in the caves used to conceal treasure, of which there were and 
are a great many in the porous volcanic rock of the island. They consti- 
tute the only indigenous Polynesian writing system known. After the 
eclipse of the epigraphic craft on wood, and the loss of systematized 
knowledge of RR, islanders remembering the script in part copied glyphs 
in books that were hidden and shown to Europeans only in the 1960s. 
Till the mid-20" century the two great undeciphered scripts 
of America and Oceania— Maya and Rongorongo— were regarded 
dismissively by Western scholars as primitive systems of pictographs 


'4 McCall 1981, 44, suggests that the kohau RR, which are all incised, were touched 
rather than seen, in the dark buildings where priests studied— much as blind people 
employ Braille. (He also asserts that RR was an aide de memoire rather a true writing 
system.) This suggestion should be rejected, since Rapanui recalled that priests brought 
RR boards annually to outdoor celebrations at Anakena and read them. 
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without the full communicative function of a true script. The Soviet 
scholar Yuri Knorozov, who also worked on and encouraged the study 
of RR, deciphered Maya after World War II. At the Institute of Ethnog- 
raphy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in Leningrad he directed 
for decades a workshop in decipherment: I was fortunate to make the 
acquaintance of one of his pupils, Dr. Margarita Albedil, an Indologist at 
the Institute who worked with him on Harappan.'> Though scholars have 
made competing claims in recent years, RR has so far resisted, it would 
seem, convincing and complete decipherment. 

Eugéne Eyraud was the first outsider to be shown RR boards, in 
1864— that is, two years after the beginning of the Rapanui Genocide. 
He reported that there were hundreds. (One of the surviving RR boards 
is shown in the appendix.) The last king of the island, Rokoroko he Tau, 
and the last Birdman, Rukunga, died in 1866. Vike of the Hau Moana 
clan was the last tuhunga td to die on the island— of smallpox.!° Within 
a few years there were hardly any RR boards, or people who knew how 
to read them, to be found. The islanders had believed every RR glyph 
possessed the same mana as a rona, a petroglyph; perhaps the catastro- 
phe that had overcome them suggested that supernatural power had been 
lost. (Some large boards were used as timber for boats.) Alternatively, 
conversion to Catholicism convinced Rapanui that the mana of RR was 
real, but heathen and therefore evil: though the monks themselves had a 
scholarly interest in RR, the very teachings they promulgated could eas- 
ily have led their credulous proselytes to destroy the very monuments the 
scholarly priests wished to study. Or, indeed, during inter-clan feuding 
Rapanui destroyed and burnt each other’s kohau RR. But the subsequent 
production of manuscripts, which were carefully preserved and hidden 
from alien eyes would strongly suggest that reverence for the writing 
system was not wholly lost. The elderly leper Tomenika (Rapanui for 
“Domingo”), who wrote glyphs on paper and was interviewed by 
Mrs. Routledge, was probably the last Rapanui to have preserved knowl- 
edge of the script, though.!’ The brief surviving text of his differs sub- 
stantially from the RR inscriptions on wood. The characters are fewer, 
simpler, and less elegantly made. Perhaps they represent a subsidiary, 
“demotic” type of RR— one does not find support for the supposition 
that Tomenika was faking it, and inventing them ad hoc on the basis of 
real RR he had seen, with the aim to please his interlocutor. Yet another 


'S Knorozov 1982. 
'6 Heyerdahl and Ferdon 1965, 326. 
'7T Routledge 1919, 250-253. 
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possibility (and none of these entirely excludes the others) is that the 
perpetually competitive clans of the island, driven by multiple and severe 
social and natural traumas to feuding, destroyed each other’s kohau RR. 
The sudden and radical diminution of the glyph-bearing boards has, thus, 
remained without satisfactory explanation— most likely all the above 
factors came into play. By way of comparison and analogy, one might 
observe the fate of the great stone figures, the moai. When Roggeveen 
came in 1722, all the statues his party saw stood upright on their ahu- 
platforms; but by the time of Captain Cook’s visit in 1774, most had 
been toppled facing forward.'® The appearance of the Europeans perhaps 
persuaded the Rapanui that the images of their ancestors had lost their 
mana; or the new situation intensified feuding between clans, who 
vengefully toppled each other’s moai. Yet just as with the hieroglyphic 
script, texts in which were recopied on a new medium even after the 
demise of the kohau RR and the loss of their key, the subsequent situa- 
tion of the moai is not without ambiguity: islanders continued to bury 
their dead in the vicinity of the moai, often right underneath the fallen 
monoliths. This indicates many continued resolutely to regard the sites 
and the now prostrate statues as sacred. 

After Eyraud’s “discovery” news of the RR “hieroglyphics” spread, 
travelers to the island searched for RR boards: the Smithsonian, the San- 
tiago museum, and other centers of research acquired the rare pieces of 
finely polished wood with row upon row of enigmatic characters. The 
great Russian ethnographer Nikolai Nikolayevich Miklukho-Maklai, for 
instance, visited Rapa Nui and other islands on the ship Vityaz’ in 1871: 
he brought two RR boards to St. Petersburg, where they were deposited 
in the Kunstkamera of Peter the Great, which became part of the institute 
and museum of ethnography of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
(I have seen and held them; and they are objects of an almost unearthly 
perfection and beauty.) In 1925 A. Piotrovsky compiled and published 
the first proper catalogue of the glyphs at Leningrad. In 1940 three teen- 
agers saw the boards on a school trip and formed a club, “Descendants 
of Maklai”: the museum’s director, Prof. D.A. Ol’derogge, was so 
impressed with the young Boris Kudryavtsev’s researches in particular 
that he proposed the youth publish a monograph. But the latter died on 
the front defending the Soviet Union from the Nazi invader; and two 
years after the end of the Great Patriotic War, Ol’derogge sadly 
published Kudryavtsev’s posthumous papers. Yuri Knorozov, another 


'8 Routledge 1919, 204. 
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brilliant young scholar of the institute, devoted his attention first to 
Maya, which he deciphered correctly in the late 40s. Though some pow- 
erful Western academics, who seem to have had a vested interest in 
keeping down the Maya heritage as illiterate and “primitive’’, initially 
dismissed this momentous discovery as Communist propaganda, a young 
Harvard researcher named Michael Coe bucked the establishment and 
Knorozov’s momentous achievement was soon universally accepted. 
Knorozov, Nikolai Butinov, and Irina Fedorova then worked on RR; the 
latter, a scholar of Polynesian linguistics, subsequently pursued her stud- 
ies independently of Knorozov, and published in Russian a monograph 
containing what she claimed was a full decipherment, in 2001. 

Fedorova, now deceased, came to the conclusion that the texts were 
all agricultural songs of magical purpose. She also accepted Knorozov’s 
paradigm that hieroglyphic systems historically arise at the point of 
the establishment of state structures (Rus. gosudarstvennost’), as was the 
case in China, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. Consequently she fixed the ter- 
minus for the invention of RR at the late 16" or early 17" century— the 
end of the high classical period of the island’s culture— believing it to 
have come about at the time of the apex of moai construction. But 
another linguist and specialist in decipherment, Steven Roger Fischer, 
had published in 1997 at Oxford his own massive tome in which he came 
up with very different conclusions. Both scholars agree RR is a hiero- 
glyphic script like Egyptian, Chinese or Maya; that it was invented on 
the island by the ancestors of its present inhabitants; that its inventors 
based its characters on the earlier petroglyphs found in large numbers 
everywhere on Rapa Nui; and that it is to be read in Old Rapanui. But 
that is where their agreement ends. 

All existing RR boards are of recent date and Fischer proposes that 
RR, which is written left to right in parallel boustrophedon lines, 
was based upon the Spanish writing the islanders saw and therefore was 
invented soon after 1770. The rationale for this dating is two-fold: the 
islanders believed the Spaniards, with their great ships of precious wood, 
their fire sticks, and their armor of a strange, hard, shiny material (metal) 
possessed through writing as well a superior mana that the Rapanui 
might acquire through emulation. The sudden appearance of these 
uncanny, powerful aliens presented also a radical challenge to the tradi- 
tional Rapanui way of life. And all the existing RR artifacts are of rela- 
tively recent date. The Rapanui, then, created RR in emulation of the 
mysteriously powerful art of the powerful aliens. It was a way of pre- 
serving key oral texts: cosmologies, genealogies, erotic songs— and 
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endowing them with new prestige, at a time when the traditional Rapanui 
world view had been shaken to its foundations. Fedorova asserts, rather, 
that because of the perishable nature of wood as a medium the existing 
RR boards are copies of older ones. Quite aside from the inherent weak- 
ness of the argumentum ex silentio, one might then ask why there is no 
evidence of archaic epigraphy from the period when she supposes RR 
to have been invented. (We do have, in fact, a few rocks with lines of 
RR in relief brought to Heyerdahl from a cave of hidden treasures on the 
island; but unless and until new evidence emerges to the contrary, 
the common opinion holds that these objects are recent forgeries.) 
From the period following the invention of RR one encounters, for 
instance, two RR glyphs for the vulva, komari, incised into a petroglyph 
of the tangata manu on the smaller of the two boulders at the Harvard 
Peabody Museum." This is not a unique example, only one the writer 
has himself seen first-hand. And the adaptation of RR to writing on 
paper by the elderly islander Tomenika in the first decade of the 20" cen- 
tury, further demonstrates the versatility of the Rapanui: had RR existed 
in the classical period, one might expect to see it on stone (as indeed one 
does in Mesopotamia and Egypt, and in Mesoamerica). There is no a 
priori reason it should have been confined to wood, even though wood 
was a uniquely precious material on the nearly treeless island. Indeed in 
1958 Thomas Barthel recorded the testimony of two informants to the 
effect that the aforementioned Tomenika claimed the mythical ancestor 
of the Rapanui, Hotu Matu’a, had brought “RR on paper” (using for the 
latter the Tahitian word marau “book’’) at the first settlement of the 
island. When the paper disintegrated the islanders wrote on toro maika 
“banana stem”. This seems to be more than a retro-fitting of tradition to 
sanction new usage; for when RR was written on boards, students of the 
schools really did their exercises on rito maika “banana leaves”. And the 
great chief and scribal teacher Nga’ara himself (about whom more pres- 
ently) sketched the glyphs in ngarahu “soot” before engraving them.”° 
Fischer further accepts the testimony of islanders who had heard 
priests recite from the RR boards, concerning their content. Although 
unlike Fedorova he does not produce a continuous reading of any text, 
he does note a very significant recurrent pattern of glyphs, which he 
renders by the formula X1 Y Z, according to which the being (X) copu- 
lates (1) with (Y) and (Z) is generated. Generation is taken for granted 


'9 See Horley and Lee 2012. 
20 Fischer 1993, 182. 
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in this shorthand because of the preceding copulation sign, and no glyph 
for it is written. And this pattern corresponds to the repetitive shape and 
style of an important cosmological hymn that the islanders said the 
priests who read the RR indeed chanted. It is a commonplace in folklore 
that a repetitive pattern, and the repetition of words, is an aid to memory, 
as is the verse form as opposed to prose. If Fischer’s proposal is correct, 
RR is not a script representing every sound in the language, but an aide 
memoire. Even though Fischer has not produced a complete deciphered 
text, his approach seems by far the soundest; and he may be the principal 
scholar working today who is on the right track. The studies of Albert 
Davletshin in Moscow are also an important new contribution; and with 
collective contributions, including studies of glyph frequency, the gen- 
eral outlines of a decipherment may emerge within a decade of this 
writing. 

It should not come as a surprise to the readers of these lines that schol- 
ars have egos, and a sort of Cold War mentality informs the debate 
between the Russian and American experts on RR: Fedorova dismisses 
Fischer’s hypothesis brusquely, with an aggrieved and defensive Soviet 
dogmatism in ironic contrast to Fischer’s sunny and assertive American 
cheerfulness (his eminently readable autobiography bears the rather 
swashbuckling title, Glyph Breaker). She does not subject Fischer’s 
painstakingly detailed argument to a sustained or systematic critique in 
her own book, most of which is a review of Rapa Nui history and eth- 
nography. Only a few pages of the large tome are devoted to a sketchy 
explanation of her method, and no justification for its arbitrariness is 
offered.*! Fedorova is able to produce an entire decipherment only by 
assuming the agricultural content of the texts in advance and working on 
that assumption in interpreting the glyphs: for instance, glyphs of all 
different sorts are assumed to be rebuses for a number of different terms 
for varieties of the yam; and nearly all the characters taken to represent 
verbs are likewise assumed to represent actions associated with digging, 


21 The absence of a detailed exposition of her method is alarming. Unfortunately the 
same lack of explanatory argument typifies another recent work on RR, De Laat 2009. 
This independent Dutch scholar, who has achieved an enviable mastery of the Rapanui 
language, proceeds to identify and read all the glyphs as syllabic— not a possibility to be 
dismissed out of hand, given the phonetics of Rapanui, and a tantalizing one if RR is in 
fact a late invention. But in most cases he does not justify why a particular glyph ought 
to represent a particular set of sounds; and, most damagingly, the text he reconstructs in 
his attempt at decipherment is a narrative not related to what informants who heard RR 
texts recited told scholars what they said. 
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planting and harvesting. There are no formulae in her reading that are 
identifiably magical. 

The importance of agriculture in particular, and of fertility in general, 
to a stone-age culture in a small, isolated, and challenging environment, 
cannot be overemphasized; and the student of ancient Greece is aware of 
the centrality of Hesiod’s Works and Days, for instance, to the early liter- 
ary corpus— there is even a reference to it in the Greek graffiti of 
Armawir, perhaps of the 2" century BC, in Armenia.” It would also be 
a methodological error to suppose that because the kohau RR are impres- 
sive in appearance and exquisite in execution, their textual content must 
conform to an outsider’s preconception of the sublime. The belief that 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs must be of elevated mystical content was 
long an obstacle to their decipherment; and in more recent times Ilya 
Gershevitch showed that the alphabetic inscription at Baghlan, Afghani- 
stan, in Bactrian—a Middle Iranian language far less enigmatic than 
RR— was not the eloquent hymn to the Zoroastrian divinity Mithra of 
which the German savant Helmut Humbach produced an erudite reading, 
but just the record of the repair of a well.” 

However Fedorova’s arbitrary supposition of a single theme to the 
exclusion of all others goes against the testimony of witnesses to read- 
ings of the RR documents, and requires that the most disparate glyphs be 
forced into a Procrustean bed, or rather, a garden row of yams. Rather 
uncharitably, she downplays the reliability of the important testimony of 
1886 of Daniel Ure Va’e Iko because he was slightly tipsy when he 
recited the content of a RR board to attentive American sailors. Daniel’s 
recitation, though, contains the formula upon which Fischer relied. The 
evidence of the MSS produced subsequently, which we shall examine, 
suggests the Rapanui wanted to set down in writing much more than 
magically-charged lists of edible plants: they were interested in cosmol- 
ogy, in weather, in genealogy as well. Their traditional corpus of knowl- 
edge was meant to order their entire world— and to restore a sense of 
that order when it was shaken to its foundations. One also wonders how 
likely it was that texts of drastically varying length, from the few char- 
acters on the wooden tangata manu at the Museum of Natural History in 
New York to the giant planks out of which disillusioned islanders built 
boats, were all and only yam-growing charms. If RR was created in 


22 Russell 1987, 54-55. 
23 See Gershevitch 1985, 55-82 on Bactria; on Champollion’s misguided predecessors 
see Robinson 2012, 15-27. 
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response to a profound cultural trauma, as an adaptation to a rapidly 
changing world, then the content of the texts might be more of an emer- 
gency salvage operation of the culture as a whole than a calm encyclo- 
pedia of agriculture. This forces one to approach her findings with 
caution. 

Fedorova’s a priori application to the situation on Rapa Nui of Knoro- 
zov’s theory about the rise of hieroglyphic systems in nascent states also 
seems to lack the necessary historical nuance by which one would dis- 
tinguish a massive bureaucratic entity in a stable ecological system from 
a small, precarious, endangered culture; and this, too, calls her dating of 
the script into question. The little island, without so much as a perennial 
stream, can scarcely be compared to the great hydraulic civilizations of 
the Fertile Crescent. If the testimonies of native and European eyewit- 
nesses are to be believed, the island before the catastrophe of the 1860s 
had a vast library of kohau RR. Fedorova might have adduced this in 
support of her opinion that the script was by then hundreds of years 
old— had it been invented less than a century earlier, how could so many 
written monuments have been assembled so quickly? One might answer 
this (admittedly unasked) question with two considerations: first, prodi- 
gious cultural production was a hallmark of Rapanui civilization. Less 
isolated kindred Polynesian cultures produced a few small stone statues: 
rather than lapsing in isolation on their little island into desultory lassi- 
tude, the people of Easter Island carved the moai. Second, the school of 
Ma&Stoc‘ produced a huge canon of translated and original texts in under 
a century; and we shall presently note more interesting parallels between 
the Pacific island and the Armenian /ernaktzi, the “mountain-isle” to 
show that writing has been invented, not only at the rude dawn of the 
nascence of a great state, but in the crepuscular last rays of the collapse 
of a small one. The Armenian paradigm will be seen to fit Rapanui better 
than the Fertile Crescent one. 

Rongorongo script is now generally accepted by serious researchers as 
a hieroglyphic system containing names with their morphemes, i.e., a 
picture pronounced with the corresponding word for it; homographs, that 
is, pictures of objects whose name is a homonym of another word 
that cannot be represented visually, rather like a rebus; and determina- 
tives, i.e., symbols representing the category to which the symbols 
belong. Thus, Fischer reads as a single phrase from a known cosmologi- 
cal hymn the signs designated in Barthel’s standard list as 631, 700, and 
8, in the long inscription on the “Santiago staff”. The first is a composite 
showing a bird with a man’s hand and a phallus. As the words for “hand” 
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and “all” in Rapanui are homonyms, pronounced mau; and the phallus 
(glyph no. 76 alone) is understood to mean “copulate(d)”, the first glyph 
reads Te manu mau ki ‘ai ki roto ki, “All the birds copulated with”, fol- 
lowed by ika “fish”; the phrase ka pii “there was born” is understood 
since the hymn is made of repetitive formulas; and the final glyph is 
simply te ra’a, “the Sun”. (The phrase in glyphs is written out in the 
appendix.) This follows the X1 Y Z formulaic pattern of the cosmologi- 
cal hymn Daniel Ure Va’e Iko said was on a kohau RR and recited for a 
group of American sailors in 1886. But for Fedorova the fish-shaped sign 
ika does not represent a fish at all but is a rebus for the identical-sounding 
name for a variety of yam. So she argues that since Fischer cannot by his 
method produce the reading of an entire tablet, while she can, his reading 
of this formula, even though it is one found repeated in several inscrip- 
tions, is misguided wishful thinking. It is plain, I think, that Fischer’s 
findings should not be dismissed; but Fedorova’s insights are also 
valuable. 


4. NGA’ARA 


Following the appearance of the Europeans, then, Rapanui society evi- 
dently underwent severe internal stress: the destruction of the moai is the 
most obvious outward sign. (One may dismiss Fedorova’s assertion that 
the statues collapsed in earthquakes. All the evidence points to inten- 
tional destruction.) But RR production and study flourished under 
the quarter-century reign of the island’s most famous scholar-chief, the 
revered Nga’ara, who brilliantly combined his temporal power with 
authority as a tahunga ta, an expert on writing, thereby curbing the 
destructive power of the matato’a warriors and providing a new ground 
of spiritual and cultural harmony and continuity for the island. Nga’ara 
not only established the RR festival at Anakena as the primary rite on 
Rapa Nui; he also supervised all the RR schools on the island, which he 
regularly visited and inspected, rewarding good teachers with the gift of 
a kohau RR from his huge library. The pupils practiced glyphs, as noted 
above, on banana leaves. For feats of memorization they employed kai- 
kai— rhythmic songs sung to the manipulation of cat’s cradle patterns. 
His was not an easy tenure: he suffered imprisonment and humiliation 
by enemies, but was vindicated as the greatest leader of the Rapanui of 
historical times, and not because of his prowess but because of his genius 
and patronage of learning. 
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Nga’ara died in 1859, just three years before the slave raids and pan- 
demics began; his sons perished in Peruvian captivity. If RR was 
invented after the Rapanui first in 1770 encountered the writing of the 
Spaniards, then Nga’ara was, if not its creator, then certainly its principal 
proponent for most of the period of its existence as a living script, the 
statesman who presided over the massive project of the setting down in 
writing of the island’s full corpus of oral literature in an astonishingly 
short time. Even though the sequelae of the Genocide of 1862 led to the 
loss of RR, Rapanui culture might have perished entirely, if not for the 
roly-poly ariki mau Nga’ara. For RR conferred sanctity on the versified 
and sung text, on knowledge itself, providing an impetus to the preserva- 
tion of that knowledge even when RR was gone. 

Yet in a way, the RR script Nga’ara had cultivated enjoyed a shadowy, 
powerful afterlife, like a benevolent revenant spirit— or perhaps he had 
successfully instilled in the Rapanui a love of writing per se and, thus, 
the foundation of an indigenous intellectual life. For during a very brief 
respite from foreign harassment and depredation, in the years 1892-96, 
Tomenika and a handful of others compiled and wrote down on paper 
traditional stories including mythological texts on the supreme god 
Makemake and the creation of the world; a version of the Hotu Matu’a 
cycle (a chronicle of the discovery of Rapa Nui); genealogical lists of the 
kings who followed him; episodes of the history of the island since 
the slave raids; a list of aboriginal lunar months with their European 
equivalents; texts on weather and on agriculture; names for types of 
sweet potatoes; texts for religious feasts; chants recited during religious 
ceremonies; etc. These are in ledgers in Latinized Rapanui, along with 
painstaking handwritten copies of RR texts taken from photographs, and 
lists of glyphs with New Rapanui translation drawn, not from indigenous 
knowledge but from the dictionary of the European savant Bishop 
Jaussen of a few years earlier. One ledger, tellingly, contains also a brief 
quotation in Rapanui translation from the Book of Genesis— cosmology 
was a principal focus of interest and here one witnesses an attempt to 
harmonize island tradition with Catholic dogma. The manuscripts were 
carefully hidden and regarded as sacred treasure, with the same rever- 
ence that once had been accorded the kohau rongorongo.** Though one 
cannot say for certain that the contents of the manuscripts reflect faith- 
fully or exactly the contents of the kohau RR, they agree in general with 


24 See Fischer 2005, 147-148; Heyerdahl 1975, 96-101; and detailed reports with fac- 
similes in Heyerdahl and Ferdon 1965, Appendix B (pp. 391-411). 
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the testimony of those who had heard recitations from the tablets as to 
the contents of the latter; and it is seen that the ideas of Fischer and 
Fedorova about these overlap. Some of the island’s oral literature deals 
with human generation, the microcosmic aspect of cosmology: He time 
te akoako, for instance is a very ancient choral song of sexual jeering; 
one might compare it to the ancient Greek nuptial hymenaea (Sappho’s 
“Raise high the roof beam, carpenters” to let in a bridegroom with a 
towering erection, gave its name to a novel by the American writer 
J.D. Salinger), or to the bawdy pre-Christian Armenian ergk‘ c‘c‘oc‘ ew 


baruc‘, “songs of *phalluses and dances”’.> And with that one turns now 
to these and other relics of another people and another past. 


5. St. MEsSRoP MASTOC‘ 


The mountain-island Armenia was in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era a vast patchwork of clan-based dynastic holdings separated from 
each other by mountain ridges, in deep valleys or on high plateaux, each 
with its patriarchal hierarchy, the local temples (bagink‘) with their stat- 
ues of ancestors and gods over which it exercised patronage, its complex 
web of alliances with other clans, and its hereditary prerogatives at the 
court of the Arsacid king, whose power depended upon the maintenance 
of those prerogatives and the balancing of relationships with the naxa- 
rars— the dynastic heads of the various clan-lands. The welter of over- 
lapping designations in native Armenian and in terms loaned from Par- 
thian (hayrapet, “patriarch”, nahapet, “idem”; t‘agawor “king”, ark‘ay 
“idem”; azg “clan”, tohm, “idem”; etc.) attests to the great antiquity 
and slow, organic growth of these institutions; and to their successful 
melding with the similar social structures of Zoroastrian Iran, whose 
noble houses in the Parthian era intermarried with Armenians and ruled 
the realm. It was a decentralized system much like that of Rapanui, inter- 
nally fractious but durable. 

In the early fourth century mass conversion of the nation to Christian- 
ity began, as the new faith achieved a critical mass of followers in the 


25 Gen. pl. c‘c‘oc‘ could be from c‘oyc‘ “performance, display”; but in the argot of 
the felt-pounders of Moks a man is a c‘ic‘, “tent peg”, in what is presumably a metaphori- 
cal allusion to the phallus. The dances were often called kak‘awuc‘, “of partridges”, and 
kak‘aw, an Aramaic loan, is often used to mean a woman. Christian authors uniformly 
condemn the songs and dances as lewd; and the reference may be, thus, to celebrations at 


which men and women danced together, with all the implications therefrom. 
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Near East. The Armenian Arsacids adopted Christianity as they wrestled 
to free themselves from the militantly parochial state structure and newly 
puritanical sacerdotal hierarchy set in place by the Sasanian Persian 
house that had usurped the throne from their clansmen in Iran. The pre- 
Christian religion of the Armenians was then suppressed; its temples, 
destroyed and churches built over their ruins. The Arsacids, particularly 
the larger-than-life king ArSak II and the brave commanders-in-chief 
MuSet and Vasak of the Mamikonean clan, fought a long, hopeless war 
through the fourth century against the inexorable strength of the Sasanian 
Empire under its long-lived monarch Sabuhr II. A later chronicle of the 
period, the Buzandaran (perhaps “epic histories”, though it might sim- 
ply identify as a Byzantine its mysterious author, P‘awstos, i.e., Faustus— 
not a common Armenian name), casts the narrative in the set form of a 
heroic epic in which the good are doomed but must fight on, so that even 
though they and their realm will perish, their true faith will survive. Such 
was the shape of the catastrophe as contemporaries perceived it; and in 
387 the country was partitioned between Persia and Rome. 

The Armenian Arsacid dynasty was to endure only till 429 in the 
larger, eastern part of Armenia, Mec Hayk‘; and after them the country 
became a Sasanian province governed by a marzpan, “guardian of a 
marchland”. MaStoc* (Mesrop is a later epithet of unknown meaning) 
was born in 362, a generation before the partition, in the village of 
Hac‘ekac‘ in Tarawn, in the greater Armenian heartland, to a minor 
noble (karcazat) named Vardan, a name closely associated with the 
Mamikonean clan, to a branch of which, then, he perhaps belonged; and 
Maitoc‘’s name may mean something like “good tidings”.”° The young 
man traveled to the capital at VatarSapat and served the Arsacid court as 
both a soldier and a secretary. He took holy orders, too; so in addition to 
his native Armenian and the Middle Persian required of a courtier he 
learned Greek and Syriac. These were the languages of the Church; for 
till then the only writing system Armenian seems to have possessed was 
a relatively rarely-used heterographic script of the same sort the various 
Iranian peoples had developed from the Imperial Aramaic employed by 
the Achaemenids. The Armenians were about to lose the remains of 
political sovereignty, and their cultural identity as well was quickly 
becoming eclipsed: they could either be assimilated into the Greek- and 
Syriac-speaking Christian churches and communities, or else abandon 


26 See Russell 1994 on the Armenian alphabet and Russell 1994a on the name of the 
Saint. 
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Christianity and revert to Zoroastrianism, but now risk being Persianized 
by the aggressive Sasanian régime. 

MaStoc‘ and an associate, the patriarch Sahak Part‘ew (“the Par- 
thian’’), saw the invention of an Armenian alphabet as a way to save the 
nation in this existential crisis. They enjoyed the patronage of king 
ViamSapuh, and the hagiographer Koriwn, a disciple of MaStoc‘ records 
that they experimented with an alphabet supplied by a priest named 
Daniel whose letters ““were buried and resurrected”. This was perhaps 
the old heterographic writing system, employed for a pre-Classical form 
of Armenian, whose letters were, as MaStoc‘ discovered after some 
experimentation, insufficient to represent all the consonantal sounds and 
the various diphthongs of Armenian. But after augmentation with letters 
derived probably from Manichaean Middle Persian and from Coptic, and 
divine revelation in dreams, in AD 406 MaStoc‘ created an Armenian 
alphabet, with the order of the letters following in general that of Greek 
(though it would seem he also employed a sort of Pythagorean numerical 
mysticism in the ordering of the full set of 36 characters to encode cos- 
mological ideas).”’ 

He immediately formed a school and sent his disciples to collect and 
translate both the Bible and a vast array of Greek, Syriac, and, probably, 
also Persian literature. This was done with extreme speed; and Armenia 
was in essential respects self-sufficient in scholarly resources in its own 
language within a century, equipped with technical vocabularies for the- 
ological and philosophical compositions as well as a durable literary 
style probably inherited from the sophisticated oral literature that pre- 
ceded literacy (and, for most Armenians for many centuries, persisted 
alongside it). MaStoc‘ also engaged the services of one Rup‘anos (i.e., 
Rufinus, perhaps a Roman) to design the uncial forms of the letters in 
such a way as to make them imposing in inscriptions and impressive in 
manuscripts. That is, they were to co-opt the propagandistic charisma— 
the mana!— of both Roman imperial epigraphy and the Greek codex. So 
the saint looked to the material around him to create a writing system 
that was still in many respects without precedent. He was a holy man but 
also a politician, an adept administrator, and a teacher. And he did all 
this at a moment of crisis. Had he failed, it is unlikely Armenia would 
have survived the tribulations of the campaign of the Sasanian Yazdeg- 
erd II two generations later, or the Arab conquest of the seventh century. 


27 See “MaStoc‘ the Magician,” appendix to Russell 2013. 
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The mountain-island was precariously to survive, though battered by the 
waters of a rising Islamic ocean. 

Ma&Stoc‘ invented the Armenian alphabet primarily for a sacral pur- 
pose— the translation of the Bible and of other Christian texts into 
Armenian— and deliberately endowed it with visible symbolic sanctity. 
He chose to make the final, 36th letter an aspirate k‘ in the form of the 
Greek Chi-Rho symbol of Christ, thereby giving literal visual shape to 
the declaration of Our Lord that He is the Alpha and the Omega— the 
first and the last. (The last letter for Jesus, a Jew and native speaker of 
Aramaic and Hebrew, would have been fav, perhaps not coincidentally 
cruciform in form!) One finds a contemporary parallel to this deliberate 
sanctification in the writing system of the Ho people of India, a group 
whose language is under threat of extinction: its inventor placed a char- 
acter representing the Hindu sacred syllable Om at the beginning of his 
list of symbols. In the Ho case, according to Harrison, each letter reflects 
intimately the realia, way of life, and cosmology of the Ho, so one sym- 
bol resembles a child crying; another, a plow; another, a tree falling; yet 
another, a leaf cup for drinking home-brewed liquor. The resonance of 
the latter is particularly important: according to local myth that curiously 
reverses the fall of Adam and Eve, the now-elderly first human couple 
had lived long in Paradise without procreating, and an exasperated God 
taught them how to make liquor. They became tipsy, then aroused; and 
generated mankind.*® Here the parallel to RR as well as to Armenian is 
instructive: just as the inventor(s) of RR used symbols to hand that were 
of both everyday and mythological significance, so did the creator of the 
Ho script. The script of this small Indian people inspires and strengthens 
them, and is contributing to their cultural survival. 

Although Ma&toc‘’s purpose was to anchor Christianity in Armenia 
and to secure for the Armenians national and cultural survival within the 
new context of the Christian faith even as the other paradigms of iden- 
tity, whether social or spiritual, were faltering or disappearing, the alpha- 
bet was early employed also for the composition of original works. Much 
as the Rapanui sought through the recording on the kohau RR, as it 
seems, of genealogical and cosmological hymns to chart and affirm a 
stable mental map of their world, so the immensely learned Armenian 
patmahayr or “father of history”, Movsés Xorenac‘i, devoted the first of 
the three books of his Patmut‘iwn Hayoc‘ (“History of the Armenians’’) 
to a cnndabanut‘iwn Hayoc‘ Mecac‘ (“genealogy of Greater Armenia”), 


28 Harrison 2010, 198-200. 
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in which one finds the parables of the eponymous ancestor of the Arme- 
nians, Hayk bravely confronting the superior force of the Assyrian god 
Bel; of the Armenian king Ara the Beautiful scorning the grand hests of 
the Assyrian queen Semiramis; of the Armenian king Tigran fighting 
and defeating the deceitful Median tyrant AZdahak; and of Tork‘ Anget, 
the ugly giant defending his home (a Polyphemus as viewed by his own 
people rather than through the lens of the Achaean colonial raiders !)?>— 
the web of myths that shaped the Armenians’ view of themselves and 
situated and gave meaning to their origins in primordial time. Although 
the work is also a monument of learned eloquence suffused with Neopla- 
tonic moral concepts and citations and imitations of Classical authors 
such as Josephus and Eusebius, it is replete with native tradition that is 
recorded nowhere else. We should do it injustice to give it short shrift as 
a learned lucubration or an un-historical pastiche, or to regard the Gene- 
alogy as a mere imitation and expansion of the genealogical sections of 
Genesis or the mythography of Eusebius and Berossus. This would fail 
to take adequately into account the crucial, native material, and would 
also be a failure to understand the work and its intention as a whole. 
This is not the place to enter into the vexed question of the formal date 
of composition of this seminal book of the Armenian tradition: it is cer- 
tainly plausible to date it to the late 5" century, and there are strong 
grounds for doing so. But then there must have been significant interpo- 
lations. It is equally certain— and more important, to our present pur- 
pose— that much of the legendary and mythological material in it goes 
back to well before the Christian era and endured in oral form down to 
the eighth century and beyond. (One recalls that the massive Epic of 
Sasun, with its accurate and detailed evocations of the pre-Christian cult 
of the apocalyptic Iranian divinity, Mithra, and other trappings of hoary 
antiquity, was set down in writing by ethnographers listening to oral 
reciters, beginning only in the early 1870s.) The preservation of this 
material in writing suggests, not the detached erudition of an armchair 
antiquarian, but the lively concern of a scholar laboring for the survival 
of his people, whom he eloquently praises as small in number yet not 
deficient in deeds of greatness meriting record. He insists that he has 
listened to the recitations of the gusans—the bards— and has faithfully 
recorded their lays. Xorenac‘i’s princely Bagratid patron Smbat and his 
family and retainers would have read (or heard) the book much as a 
Rapanui chief and his clansmen might have listened to the recitation of 


29 Russell 1996-97. 
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a genealogical kohau RR on the shore at Anakena where, legend had it, 
the primordial ancestor and visionary patriarch of the people, Hotu 
Matu’a, landed at the Navel of the World. The genealogy is as much 
orientation in space and time, in history and society, as the destruction 
of one’s culture is dis-orientation. 

The first book of Xorenac‘i’s History includes the famous pre- 
Christian song of the birth of the god Vahagn, which is also a cosmologi- 
cal poem, the oldest text preserved in Armenian and arguably one of the 
most intricate, for its size, in any Indo-European language. Of its 
42 words, 26 are repeated (that is, well over half) and there is obvious 
formulaic repetition of the strophes— tell-tale evidence of orality akin to 
the structure of the hymns Fischer claims to have found in RR. 


Erknér erkin, erknér erkir, 
Erknér ew covn cirani. 

Erkn i covun unér 

Ew zkarmrikn etegnik: 

End etegan p‘ot cux elaner, 
End etegan p‘ot boc‘ elanér, 
Ew i boc‘oyn vazér 

Xarteas patanekik. 

Na hur her unér, 

Boc‘ unér mawrus, 

Ew ac‘kunk‘n éin aregakunk’*. 


Heaven was in labor, earth was in labor, 
Labored too the *golden*? sea. 

The labor in the sea had 

Also the little red reed. 


3° Arm. cirani is the standing alliterative epithet of cov; and in the 5"-cent. translation 
of the Bible and elsewhere it translates Greek porphyron, “purple”. Homer’s sea was 
wine-dark. Kocharov 2009 in the most thorough study of this poetic figure to date reviews 
early attempts to etymologize the word as a loan from Old Iranian *zaranya- “golden”. 
He notes that the difficulty of deriving Armenian initial ts- from the Iranian makes these 
suggestions, if not impossible, then at least inconclusive. Bu the poetic use and context of 
the word is still noteworthy for comparison with Arm. cirani cov: in the Avesta it forms 
an alliterative figure as an epithet of zrayah- “sea”. Presumably Arm. ciran, “apricot”, 
received its name because it was the “golden”, i.e., “precious” fruit; and I would suggest 
that the meaning of cirani as “purple” would be secondary, following the Armenians’ 
first encounters with the precious Mediterranean dye. That would have taken place around 
or before the time that the song of Vahagn, with its significant percentage of Middle 
Iranian loans, was recited in the form in which Xorenac‘i heard it, so “purple sea” cer- 
tainly is a possible understanding. However I would venture here that the color “golden” 
would be better consonant with the substantial register of closely similar colors— red, 
fiery, flaming, blond, sun(like)— in the poem, so one tentatively suggests an “archaic” 
reading of the epithet. 
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Along the reed’s shaft smoke rose; 
Along the reed’s shaft flame rose— 
And out of the flame ran 

A blond little youth. 

He fire hair did have, 

Flame had he a beard, 

And his little eyes were little suns.*! 


Xorenac‘i could not have preserved the poem, were it not for the script 
of MaStoc‘; and that script enables us to appreciate all the lexical and 
phonetic details of the poem exactly as the Father of History heard a 
minstrel recite it to the accompaniment of a stringed instrument. 
It describes how out of the birth pangs of heaven, earth, and the sea a 
fiery human emerged from a reed. This is an archaic cosmological theme. 
But let us suppose for a moment that we did not have the Armenian 
alphabet, or that a script for the language had been invented in some 
other way, or using other principles, and see what we might have had to 
work with instead. 

The cliffs, boulders, and grassy slopes of the Armenian plateau abound 
in petroglyphs engraved and painted by members of early and unnamed 
human societies. They depict armed men and running animals, flying or 
perching birds and arcane, abstract symbols.** And later cultures, also 
silent to the historical record, left along river banks the great, prehistoric 
cigar-shaped smoothed visap (“dragon”) stones with bas-reliefs of sea 
monsters and oxen. The Urarteans, as the Assyrians called them (and 
hence Ararat; they called themselves Biaina, from which comes Arme- 
nian Van; or Nairi), had hieroglyphics but later left cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on these visap-stones and on boundary markers, commemorative 
steles, and on clay tablets. Some of the ancient steles were re-used in 
turn by Armenians as xac‘k ‘ars (“Cross-stones”). And a very few of the 
mediaeval xac‘k‘ars have engraved upon them encoded texts whose 
cryptograms of lines and dots are based, in all likelihood, upon those 
cuneiform wedge-shapes Armenians saw. So there were numerous sym- 
bols and inscriptions in Armenia that the alert and observant MaStoc‘ 


3! Xorenac‘i 1913, 85-86. The standard translation and commentary is that of Thomson 
1978. See Russell 1989 and 2012 for analysis of the poetics and mythology of the hymn; 
and Russell 1987, Ch. 6, on the cult of Vahagn generally. 

32 Petrosyan 2005 should be employed only for its helpful sketches of petroglyphs: the 
author’s analytical essay, which advances the idea that the presence of the swastika sym- 
bol in these prehistoric glyphs proves Armenian origins in a putative “Aryan race”, is best 
taken cum grano salis. 
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probably knew of; yet he opted for a fully phonetic alphabet of letters 
separated from each other, easy to read, and written like Latin and Greek 
from left to right, rather than joined together or stacked or read right to 
left or without vowels (like Pahlavi, Syriac, Hebrew, and Arabic). In the 
appendix to this essay I have performed an experiment, in order to show 
how much the saint’s invention has given us: the song of Vahagn’s birth 
is given in the erkat‘agir (“iron-script”, 1.e., uncial) of MaStoc‘; and the 
alphabet transmits all of the phonetic patterns and intricate poetic phra- 
seology of the text. It is then rendered into a reconstructed, hypothetical 
Armenian-Aramaic heterography, where the literal sense of the words is 
preserved but nearly all the poetic detail of the sounds is lost. 

One mentioned at the beginning of this essay that mediaeval Arme- 
nian manuscripts contain lists, also, of pictographic symbols, a number 
of which are quite similar in appearance to the still-undeciphered hiero- 
glyphics of the ancient Harappan culture of the Indus Valley of the 
Indian subcontinent. A few of them are parallel also to RR glyphs; and 
this coincidence has long mesmerized the curious. Aéatean and Abraha- 
myan proved long ago, however, that nearly all these symbols were cre- 
ated as a shorthand or diversion long after the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet, many are based upon it, and none can be derived with certainty 
from the pre-Christian written or carven monuments of the country. The 
similarities to ancient Harappan and RR— the parallels to the latter are 
noted in the appendix— are entirely fortuitous: at best they merely show 
that people tend to see such aspects of reality as an armed man or a 
standing bird in much the same way even though separated by space and 
time.*? There are only 500-odd Armenian pictograms known from the 
various MSS taken together, once one accounts for a few overlaps. All 
are explained in the manuscripts and have a very limited range of mean- 
ings (mainly religious); so we know that they were an arbitrary, syn- 
thetic list never intended to encompass all the varieties of vocabulary 
required for true communication in a natural language, nor were they 
ever employed to represent one. Some of the symbols, indeed, are mere 
abbreviations employing characters of the Armenian alphabet. 

However on the basis of what exists I have attempted a rendering of 
the hymn of Vahagn, again— this time in pictographs. The best result 
one was able to achieve is a telegraphic formula, very similar to the X1 
Y Z pattern Fischer discerned in the RR inscription on the Santiago staff. 
But for all the stark structural elegance, how much detail and nuance is 


33 See Aéaryan 1984, 411-429; and Abrahamyan 1973. 
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lost! For example, I have compiled a register of the words that either 
name colors or evoke them, in the Armenian poem, all of which the 
pictographic rendering loses. And next to that register a list is given of 
the Rapanui words for colors, each of which is a metaphor dense with 
poetic possibilities. Though the text on cosmology from Easter Island (if 
that is what it is) has its own beauty, it is thanks to MaStoc‘* that the pre- 
cious, tiny poem kept its appeal to the various senses, its multi-dimen- 
sioned richness: pictographs would have been in this instance an aid to 
memory shorn of most of the aestheticism, the poetics of the poem. 
Moreover, it is most unlikely a hieroglyphic system would have even 
been recoverable, had but one generation forgotten the oral texts to 
which the writing referred. This was, in large part, the fate of RR. The 
heterographic script, scarcely used in Armenia in the first place, would 
very likely have been abandoned in favor of Greek, Syriac, or Arabic, 
which are very much better suited to wide literacy and ease of commu- 
nication. But the project of the Armenian alphabet was so successful that 
Ma&toc* went on to create the Georgian and Afuan (Caucasian Albanian) 
scripts. 

In this Armeno-Rapanui coincidence of concise cosmological formu- 
las there is perhaps a reflection of an archetype, not of the collective 
unconscious Jung postulated, but of man’s collective consciousness, the 
art that emerges in the explanation and ordering of his world: heaven and 
earth and water come together and that is how fire is born. There are, 
apparently, three independent loci where early human cultures developed 
the cosmological myth, according to which light came about as the result 
of the separation of Heaven and Earth (which means they had been 
together): the largest stretches from Egypt and the lands of the eastern 
Mediterranean over Iran and India to China and out across Australia and 
Polynesia; the other two are northwestern Europe, and Central Ameri- 
ca.*4 In Armenia Heaven and Earth labor, so does the Sea, and out comes 
a Man of Fire whose Eyes are Suns. On Rapanui, all the Birds mate with 
the Fish, and out comes the Sun. The association of birds and fish on the 
island may reflect particular, local circumstances: a splendid carven 
boulder in the collections of the Peabody Museum at Harvard (brought 
by Alexander Agassiz in 1906 from Orongo) has a petroglyph of the 
tangata manu on the front and a pdatuki fish more crudely carved on 
the reverse. The researchers who noted this observe that on Rapa Nui, 
the Birdman motif is associated closely with fish, probably because it 


34 Watson 2012, Map 4. 
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was the presence of sea birds that alerted the islanders to the proximity 
of large schools of fish coming into coastal waters.*> In Armenia, the sea 
out of which the fiery Vahagn bursts is Lake Van, the place where he is 
later to battle viSap-dragons, seizing and hurling them into the sun. 

The medieval mystic Ramon Llull believed that if he could discover a 
pure universal language, its clarity in the representation of reality would 
convince Muslim and Jewish infidels of the truth of Christianity and 
effect their conversion. This did not happen; and to the extent one can 
discover expressions among humans on planet Earth that approach the 
common and universal, as these varied local iterations of a cosmological 
formula do, they tend to describe concepts that do not have necessarily 
to do with the exclusive claims of a particular dogmatic faith. And only 
a few faiths, including Llull’s, advance exclusive doctrines in any case: 
those of pre-Christian Armenia and Rapa Nui do not. The third expres- 
sion of this same cosmological formula that I would present was intended 
by its author to be, not a record of the past, but a poetics of the future. 
In May 1872 Arthur Rimbaud wrote, 


Elle est rétrouvée. 
Quoi? L’Eternité. 
C’est la mer allée 
Avec le soleil. 


She has been found again. 
What? Eternity. 

It is the sea, departed 
With the sun.*° 


But later the poet, musing on the lines, altered them significantly in 
his Alchimie du Verbe in the cycle Une saison en enfer, Délires I: 


Elle est rétrouvée. 
Quoi? L’Eternité. 
C’est la mer mélée 
Au soleil. 


“She has been found again. 
What? Eternity. 

It is the sea, joined together 
To the sun.” 


35 Horley and Lee 2012, 17-18. I am grateful to Dr. Susan Haskell of the Peabody 
Museum for this reference, a copy of the article, and her generous and gracious time and 
effort guiding me through the museum’s extraordinarily rich and exquisite Rapa Nui col- 
lection on 29" August 2012. 

36 Starkie 1961, 202. 
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In the visionary alchemy the poet sought to work through the force of 
his words alone, the eternal force of life is generated, then, when the 
great earthly embodiments of the elements of water and fire meet in 
coitus together. 


6. THE ARSACIDS MEET THE RAPANUI 


One cannot sail past, in approaching the end of our essay, a serendipi- 
tous correspondence— and even the former word is curiously suitable. 
For it derives from Sarandip, as Near Eastern voyagers called the tropical 
paradise in the Indian Ocean, Sri Lanka, that is halfway from Armenia 
to Rapanui, a distant island yet still part of the Classical world. Readers 
of Vladimir Nabokov’s complex and magical novel Pale Fire will be 
familiar with the invented mirror-world of Zembla, whose name is a 
Westernized rendering of Russian zemlya, “land”. The writer discovered 
to his delight that the real Arctic Nova Zembla has a river named 
Nabokov after an ancestor. I could not help but feel a somewhat similar 
tingle coming upon the 102"4 chapter of Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 
(1851). The narrator, Ishmael, visits his royal friend Tranquo; and the 
latter brings him to “a grand temple of lordly palms” sheltering the skel- 
eton of a sperm whale, whose “vertebrae were carved with Arsacidean 
annals, in strange hieroglyphics.”*’ The incident and its details are 
wholly fictional; but there is a Cape of the Arsacids in Malaita province 
of the Solomon Islands of the South Pacific, which received its (unjust) 
name because of the (equally unjust) reputation of the indigenous people 
as assassins. The Arsacids were of course the Parthian dynasty in Arme- 
nia, one of whose last kings, VramSapuh (whose name means Viam, L.e., 
Wahram, in Arm., Vahagn, son of the king), was the patron of MaStoc*. 
One of Melville’s characters is a Parsi Zoroastrian, and at various points 
in the novel the author evinces knowledge of Near Eastern antiquity, 
even some familiarity with Armenia. He was of course quite knowledge- 
able about the Pacific and its local cultures as well. RR was the only 
native writing system of Polynesia; so there is a happy, strange, and 
singular coincidence in the American novel that in Bend Sinister Nabokov 
had correctly divined was not at all prose but a great epic poem. 


37 Melville 1964, 444. 
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7. LANDING ON ARARAT 


Armenia, endowed with a durable script and literature, was a moun- 
tain-island, perhaps, from the beginning; but as the ages passed the sea 
around it grew wider. Iran, Syria, Anatolia, Egypt, Atropatene all 
embraced Islam, Crusaders came and went, the tsunamis of the Mongols, 
Tamerlane, the Ottomans, and the Safavids washed over the island, and 
in 1915, nine-tenths of historical Armenia was lost in the new inundation 
of Genocide. The last remnants of the nation stood at the foot of Ararat, 
although the mountain was in enemy hands, although the sliver of Arme- 
nia shared the difficult fate of the Soviet Union. But the script of MaStoc‘ 
endured, and on the steps of the Matenadaran, the institute of ancient 
manuscripts at Erevan, the saint with his alphabet on a tablet like that of 
Moses gazes out over the survivor country. In 1962, Armenia celebrated 
his 1600" birthday, and the Soviet Armenian poet Paruyr Sevak (1924- 
1971) marked the occasion with the long poem Ayr mi MaStoc‘ anun 
“A man, MaStoc‘ by name”. According to the testimony of Agathange- 
los and other sources, the Zoroastrian yazata Tir, with the cult epithet 
erazamoyn, meaning perhaps “dream-interpreter”, had been the scribal 
god and psychopompos of pre-Christian Armenia. His role passed in 
Christian folk belief to the angel Gabriel, called the grof, “writer”, who 
comes with his list of names to a man when his time is up. Sevak con- 
trasts the saint to the unnamed Tir: 


A god there was, but no literature. 

He, faithful to his own new creed, 

Chased out our false divinity of writing 

And himself remained in that one’s stead. 
But while our ancient scribal god 
Continually performed a single task alone, 
Taking men’s souls and bearing them off, 

He came that he might endow us with a soul! 


Astvac kar, sakayn dprut‘yun ‘kar. 
Na— havatavorn ir nor havati, 
Dprut‘yan mer sut astcun vindec‘ 

Ev ink‘é mnac‘ nra p‘oxanak. 

Bayc‘ mine‘ dprut‘yan hin astvacé mer 
Sarunak miayn mi gorc ér anum: 
Mardkanc‘ hogin ér arnum u tanum— 
Sa ekav, or mez hogi pargevi!*® 


38 Sevak 1973, 257. 
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The poet sees the advent of Ma&8toc‘ as the fulfillment of a kind of 
historical imperative: 


Their birth always seems, even now, unexpected, 

And for centuries after leaves men constantly amazed, 
Yet in life yet they are ever born for only this reason: 
Beyond all measure people have awaited them. 


Nranc‘ cnundé mist él t‘vum é anspaseli 
Ev heto mardkanc‘ darer Sarunak zarmank* é patcarum, 
Bayc* nrank* kyank‘um mist él cnvum en lok ayn patcarov, 


Or anc‘ap‘ Sat en spasel nranc‘.*° 


Paruyr Sevak, it was noted above, evoked Armenia as a mountain- 
island. His magnum opus is an epic poem, Anlieli zangakatun (“The bell 
tower that cannot be silenced”, 1959), written in commemoration of the 
birth of the composer and ethnomusicologist, Komitas vardapet, who 
went mad in the Genocide, died in a Paris asylum twenty years later in 
1935, and was re-interred at Erevan the following year. The poetic men- 
tor of Sevak was the Soviet Armenian poet Eli8e C‘arenc‘ (Yeghishe 
Charents). In 1936 Charents wrote a poetic Requiem aeternam to the 
memory of the composer. Charents himself was arrested and murdered 
by the Soviet secret police in 1937, during the Great Terror. In the 
41" stanza of the poem, Charents evokes the sliver of Armenia shielded 
by Russia from the Genocide but ravaged in the wake of World War I by 
civil war, famine, and epidemics. It is an island. 


Only at the end of the land, 
On the last rock left of home, 
Planted like an island burning 
In an ocean of blood: 

On that final rock 

Still escaping inundation 
Despairing raved, 

Still alive, our nation... 


Verjin hoti vra lok, 

Verjin k‘arin hayreni, 
C‘c‘vac kizu nman Sog: 
Ovkianum aryuni, 

Verjin k‘ari vra ayd, 

Dey mnac‘ac anotot, 
Zaranc‘um ér husahat 

Mer Zotovurdé— de? otj...*° 


39 Sevak 1973, 255. 
40 C‘arenc‘ 1969, para. XLI. 
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And so one seems to stand, figuratively, on Ararat, the lone earth- 
island in the midst of the deluge. 


In this study one has compared the fortunes of two isolated and chal- 
lenged peoples and the way their two writing systems contributed to their 
cultural, even physical survival. My purpose has been to compare the 
paradigms of response to the convulsion of the collapse of multiple 
aspects of the social and spiritual world of a people, the invention of a 
script as a response, the creation of schools, and the rescue in literature 
of a cultural inheritance in Armenia, to the far less amply documented 
dossier of Rapa Nui. One stresses there is no relationship here, per se; 
rather, a model that may help us to understand Easter Island somewhat 
better than other models might do. There are, to be sure, other and dura- 
ble models of the experience of Rapa Nui. The standard paradigm that 
comes to mind is the Cargo cult of the late-19"-century to post-World 
War II South Pacific: much as a Melanesian islander might construct a 
model of an airplane, hoping by sympathetic magic to bring back an 
American flier with his gifts of tinned meat and chocolate bars, the 
Rapanui could have invented RR to attract the mana of the Spaniards, 
with their ships, their wealth, and their power. There are certainly other 
Cargo phenomena on the island; and at many points the methodology 
and parameters of the Cargo cult are relevant and useful. But a charac- 
terization of this sole phenomenon of Polynesian writing only in the 
terms of the Cargo cult would miss the point, perhaps as surely as would 
the dismissal of Movsés Xorenac‘i, with his rich store of native geneal- 
ogy and mythography, as an erudite but historically unreliable synthesiz- 
er.4! RR was more sophisticated than simple magic emulation, nor was 
it so much an outward-directed act of sympathetic magic as an artistic, 
spiritual, and scholarly project whose purpose was the preservation and 
perpetuation, against impossible odds, in a time of severe social disloca- 
tion, of a whole culture. The Armenian model would seem a useful addi- 
tional one, to help us to understand the sophistication, magnitude, and 
genius (and tragedy) of RR on Rapa Nui.” 


41 See the important new preface by Prof. Robert Thomson to the revised reprint of his 
epochal English translation, Thomson 2006b, ix-xvii. 

#2 Thomas Merton, the great American Catholic monk, mystic, theologian, and poet, 
died in 1968 in Thailand during a trip to South and Southeast Asia. His spiritual journey 
in the path of Our Lord Jesus Christ had taken him far from the parochialism of the West- 
ern Church and the conservatism of dogma, to learn about Buddhism, to bear witness to 
the evils of racism at home and colonialism abroad, to listen to indigenous voices. He 
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I began this research by merely intending to look at the Armenian MS 
“hieroglyphs” and RR and set the issue to rest. But research cannot fol- 
low a predetermined course: not only must the evidence shape our con- 
clusions, but our very argument sometimes will follow a road less taken. 
So I learned that RR was more than a corpus of strange symbols on 
inanimate boards: it was the embodiment also of the brave and ingenious 
attempts of the vivid, ever-versatile Rapanui in the wake of oblivion and 
destruction to create books in which they clung to the beautiful shapes 
of the RR glyphs. It is poignant that they could not even read these any 
longer, and had to resort to photographs of boards and lists by foreign 
savants. But they added to the books Latinized hymns and lists in their 
language, too— perhaps seeking thereby to unite the living voices of the 
texts they believed to have been recorded once in RR script, to the now 
mute glyphs. And as one examined the record, the energetic, tragic figure 
of the chief and teacher Nga’ara emerged; and there was the true heart 
of my story. Not a moai, but a man. He was so like my own Ma&stoc‘, 
whose fate could so easily have been like his; and then one saw the 


began a cycle of poems, The Geography of Lograire, the first volume of which was pub- 
lished posthumously. The mythical, global, imaginal realm was not culled from Arthurian 
epic but constructed from the real surname, Des Loges, of the medieval French vagabond 
poet Francois Villon. The /oges were to evoke the lonely, simple huts of foresters. 
Lograire embraces Melanesia and there are poems about Miklukho-Maklai in the cycle 
and Biblical paraphrases in the language of the Cargo cult, which Merton explained in a 
letter to a friend dated 27 February 1968— shortly before his untimely death. It is worth 
quoting here at length: ““A Cargo movement is a messianic or apocalyptic cult movement 
which confronts a crisis of cultural change by certain magic and religious ways of acting 
out what seems to be the situation and trying to get with it, controlling the course of 
change in one’s own favor (group) or in the line of some interpretation of how things 
ought to be. In some sense Marxism is a kind of Cargo cult. But strictly speaking, Cargo 
cults are means by which primitive and underprivileged people believe they can obtain 
manufactured goods by an appeal to supernatural powers (ancestors, spirits, etc.) and by 
following a certain constant type of pattern which involves a) a complete rejection and 
destruction of the old culture with its goods and values b) adoption of a new attitude and 
hope of immediate Cargo, as a result of and reward for the rejection of the old. This 
always centers around some prophetic personage who brings the word, tells what is to be 
done, and organizes the movement. Though all this may seem naive and absurd to western 
‘civilized’ people, I, in common with some of the anthropologists, try to spell out a deeper 
meaning. Cargo is relevant to everyone in a way. It is a way in which primitive people 
not only attempt by magic to obtain the goods they feel to be unjustly denied them, but 
also and more importantly a way of spelling out their conception of the injustice, their 
sense that basic human relationships are being ignored, and their hope of restoring the 
right order of things. If they want Cargo it is not only because they need material things 
but because Cargo will establish them as equal to the white man and give them an identity 
as respectable as his. But if they believe in Cargo it is because they believe in their own 
fundamental human worth and believe it can be shown this way” (Merton 1969, 
148-149). 
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project, and the genius, of MaStoc‘ as it were with new eyes, taking noth- 
ing for granted and imagining how he performed his task, how he created 
a school, and what the writers of the Golden Age set down for posterity. 
And without him the dark waters might have risen over the snowy crown 
of Ararat and there would have been no Armenian book printed in 1512, 
or 2012. But there is, there is Sevak and Charents, and we look forward 
to another five hundred years of printed books, digital books, unimagi- 
nable media of the future but in a familiar alphabet that has been our ark 
and our time machine for sixteen centuries. And Rapa Nui ceased to be 
an impossibly remote, grassy, windswept hill where vast statues like 
denizens of another world stare into emptiness. It became a place I came 
to know, to love in its incomparable beauty and strangeness, of massacre 
and starvation, of near extinction, of human creativity, versatility, and 
resurrection, of a culture returning to and rejoicing in life. It became us: 
for no man is an island, whether in the mountains or on the sea; all are 
a single Rapanui faina, an Armenian éntanik‘, a human family. 
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Fig. 1. Rongorongo board. 


Fig. 2. Moai on Rano Raraku, Rapa Nui. 
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It is a truth universally acknowledged, that Zoroastrian Iran exerted 
a considerable influence upon the formation of Judaism, from the 
time of the first encounters between the Israelites and the Iranians till 
the end of the Sasanian period.' This note deals with a designation 


‘The Cambridge History of Judaism reasonably assigns to these relations as 


a terminus post quem the accession to power of Cyrus the Great in 559 BCE. 
However it is over a century since Moulton in his Early Zoroastrianism 
postulated a Median tale as the Vorlage of the admittedly much later tale of 
Tobit, which might push the date back a good century. (For some reflections 
on Iranica in the text see Russell, 2001, reprinted in Russell, 2004.) In a paper 
forthcoming in “Iran and the Caucasus”, Deuteronomy and the Medes, | have 
further advanced the modest proposal that the fifth of the Five Books of Moses, 
with its prophetic and eloquent central character, its strong moral dualism, and 
its appeal to free choice, bears the strong imprint of Median Zoroastrianism. 
The scroll of Devarim was ostensibly rediscovered in the Jerusalem Temple 
in 622 BcE, exactly a decade before the Median conquest and destruction of 
Nineveh, the capital of the hated Assyrian oppressor (cf. Jonah and of course 
Tobit). Somewhat ironically the great Russian Orientalist Igor Diakonoff in his 
Istoriia Midii suggested a scenario that is in some ways the other way around: 
that one consider Josiah’s presentation of the Levites’ scroll to the thunderstruck 
multitude as a fair analogue to the scene of the acceptance of Zoroastrianism 
from the Magi by the court of the Medes at Ecbatana. We have no Median 
texts, only Nebeniiberlieferungen in Old Persian that are either Median or 
Gemeiniranisch; and, with the possible exception of the structure plausibly 
identified by Prof. David Stronach as a fire altar at Tepe Nush-e Jan, there are 
no known religious monuments of the Median period either. What we do have, 
though, is the huge Middle Iranian religious (and other) loaned vocabulary of 
Armenian, much of which the late Prof. Anahit Perikhanian called, with reason, 
Middle Median. And the first known transcription of Kurdish, in a seventeenth- 
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of Heaven in the Maaseh Merkabah, the body of late antique Jewish 
texts that describe a Himmelsreise der Seele’ that is termed “descent” 
(yeridah) to the Divine chariot.’ The descriptions of the tremendous 
distances from one palace to another, the staggering dimensions of 
the angels, the rivers of fire, the hashmati — all are intended to overawe 
the reader preparing to undergo the ritual of spirit travel. 


century Armenian Ms, is identified by the copyist as marerén, “Median”. It is, 
fittingly for the present discussion, a translation, presumably from Armenian, 
of the Trisagion, possibly for use by Christian proselytes. (See Russell, 1994, 
repr. in ats.) For a survey of the Iranian component in Jewish Scripture see 
Winston, 1966 (for the reference to which I am indebted to my colleague at the 
Hebrew University and good friend Prof. Michael Stone); since then, the great 
Iranist Prof. Shaul Shaked of the Hebrew University has shepherded into print 
the numerous volumes of the /rano—Judaica series; and the Israeli scholar Prof. 
Geoffrey Herman has written many illuminating studies of Zrano—Talmudica. 


Davila (2001) compares the practitioners of Hekhalot mysticism, including R. 
Akiva, to the shamans of Siberia and East Asia. They practice prayer, fasting, 
and seclusion. They often encounter fearsome obstacles — supernatural creatures 
of various kinds — on their dizzying journey. They pause in the course of their 
narratives to describe the marvels and dangers of the upper worlds. I have 
suggested. typological comparisons to shamanism of the spirit journeys of 
numerous Iranian religious figures, from the prophet Zarathustra himself to 
Arda Viraz, the Sasanian high priest Kartir, and the heretic Mani: see Russell, 
1991, repr. in ats. Again, the Armenian dossier is helpful: see Russell, 1984, 
repr. in ars. Just as shamans carry all sorts of talismans and recite magic formulas 
to protect them on the spirit-road, so the Zoroastrians employed at every stage 
of their own trips the Avestan mantra humata hukhta hvarshta «good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds» (see Russell, 2010). Mutatis mutandis, descenders to 
the Chariot employ as a talisman against the angels of violence the mezuzah 
(Davila, 2001, p. 175). This is the text of the credo from Deuteronomy, the 
Shema‘ («Hear O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One only!»), that is 
placed in a case with the Divine name Shaddai (“the Almighty”) and nailed to 
one’s doorpost. The same text is contained in the head and arm boxes of the 
tefillin (see below). Such usage might derive from alien shamanic or magical 
practices, or represent a parallel, internal development. 


See Russell, 1997, repr. in ats, on the idea of “descent” here. 


Amber or electrum — basically, a solid substance that is, paradoxically for earth 
but not so for heaven, also fire. There are walls of shayish tahor (“pure marble”) 
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Shamans generally undertake their dangerous mission in order to 
heal a person of a physical ailment or a psychological malady (“soul 
loss”), or to obtain mantic information for the community or affir- 
mation that their faith and practice are true.’ The main purpose of 
the journey is to pray with the angelic host in the presence of God: 
the liturgy is grosso modo the same as that of the Qedushah, “Sanctus”, 
that is sung in synagogues on earth. This is a hymn, derived from the 
visions of the Prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah, of praise. Even the ritual 
garb of the participants is the same as that of observant Jews down 
here.® Another purpose of the journey was to seek the assistance of 


that crash like mountainous waves, but one is cautioned not to offend by 
one’s ignorance and unpreparedness the hosts of heaven by exclaiming «Water, 
water!» Delving too deeply into such mysteries can lead to madness or worse: 
the Babylonian Talmud on Hagigah 13b describes how a student of Talmud who 
attempted «to expound the Aashmal» was consumed by heavenly fire (Morray- 
Jones, 2002, pp. 59-60). 


Social and. existential crisis for the Iranian people in wartime, when their 
fundamental beliefs are under threat, is thus the motivating situation and 
narrative context for the journeys of Vishtaspa, and of Arda Viraz, who takes 
the “mang (hallucinogenic drug) of Vishtaspa” to take his own trip. See Russell, 


1996. 


Thus, the Lord wears phylacteries (tefillin), just as we do (except on Shabbat 
and festivals of course). (See Swartz, 1992, p. 69 & n. 4 and 92: Sandalphon 
ties them for the Almighty.) Such anthropomorphic details are not unusual in 
the Hekhalot visions and related literature such as the Shiur Qomah (a treatise 
on the dimensions of the Divine body), though they are anomalous to the 
aniconic spirit of mainstream Judaism. En lo demut ha-guf ve-eino guf, «He has 
no semblance of the body and He is not a body», the standard prayer Yigdal 
insists, echoing the thirteen articles of faith enunciated by Maimonides. For 
Zoroastrians, even though the supreme God Ahura Mazda is pad menogan 
menog, «a spirit [even] among spirits», that is, transcendent, He is shown in 
some representations wearing the ritual girdle, the kusti(g), bound with the 
telltale reef knot. (On the use of this girdle in Armenian see Russell, 1981, repr. 
in ats.) In the Hekhalot texts the crowns in heaven have “bindings” (gishrei 
ketarim) (Davila, 2001, p. 62). This detail reminds one again of an Armeno- 
Iranian practice: the pativ (lit. “honor, dignity”) tied — again with a reef knot 
behind (the Armenian loan-word for this, ashkharavand, may be the term now 
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the angel Yofiel in learning and, most important, remembering Torah. 
Such a mission might seem to have something of the smell of the lu- 
cubrations of a Yeshiva student; but one must remember that in the 
Jewish community it was once believed that an ignorant person can- 
not be truly pious. God made the Torah two millennia before the rest 
of Creation, so that He might have some time to play with it; and He 
studies it one quarter of every day. Study is, then, no trivial pursuit.’ 

The material of the Jewish texts on ascent to Heaven has anteced- 
ents in the canonical visions of the Prophets, and in Enoch and other 
apocryphal literature of the inter-testamental period, and draws from 
Jewish liturgical prayers of the late Second Temple period and after. 
As we shall see presently, Middle Iranian loan-words are used for a 
number of key concepts and terms: these come most likely from the 
time after the destruction of the Temple and in no way before the first 
century CE. There is a brief passage, most likely from a text of the late 
first century, that may suggest that Jewish mystics had plotted out 


lost in Iranian itself) — around the royal crown. Without it the wearer of the 
crown did not possess legitimacy. Davila notes that heavenly travelers had up to 
four crowns, which they had to display to the angelic guardians of the seventh 
and final palace to gain passage. Why four crowns? These can perhaps represent 
the four directions or the four letters of the Tétragrammaton; cf. the four ssitsit 
(“fringes”) of the zallit (“prayer shawl”), the four boxes of the head sefillin, and 
the four-armed form of the Hebrew letter shim often inscribed on the latter. 


When I was a postgraduate student at soas I had a friend named David, an 
immensely learned and pious but quite destitute and homeless Orthodox Jew. 
David had keys to many London synagogues where he was welcome to kip; and 
mine was one of the many homes where he always found a welcome and a meal. 
We sometimes discoursed upon Torah all night — though we had no disciples, 
as the Sages did in the Passover Haggadah, to come in and tell us it was time for 
the morning prayer. David once wished to travel to Antwerp to discuss a point 
of Torah: cheap travel was available through the National Union of Students of 
the ux, but one had to be at some institution of learning to get an 1D card. David 
went to do the needful and later showed me his document with a flourish: it 
recorded him as a student at the Yeshivah shel Ma alah, the Academy On High. 
He enjoyed his trip to Belgium; perhaps he has since visited the Hekhalot as 
well. 
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a kind of road map of the ritual of ascension to the celestial palaces 
and the chariot. A number of early Christian authors cite fragments 
of the Gospel of the Hebrews. This is a text, now long lost, that was 
used, as its name suggests, by Jewish Christians such as the Ebion- 
ites* and Nazoraeans who followed Jesus (though some thought him 
a human prophet, not a divine being). They preserved Sabbath obser- 
vance and other mitzvoth including the dietary laws of kashrut, and 
continued to venerate both the Temple itself and the city of Jerusalem 
by name (not the de-Judaizing euphemism “the holy city”), unlike 
gentile proselytes who came to deviate from that path and follow 
what quickly became an irreconcilably different and mostly hostile 
religion. The original was most likely in Hebrew or Aramaic, and it 
continued to be known (and deprecated by Pauline Christians) down 
to the end of the first millennium. Clement of Alexandria (Stromatav 
xIV 96 3) cites this passage from it: «/son gar toutois ekeina dynatai: ou 
pausetai ho zéton, heds an euréi: eurdn de thambéthésetai, thambetheis 
de basileusei, basileusas de epanapausetai.» («For equal to these, those 
he can do: the seeker will not cease till he finds. Finding, then, he 
will marvel; having marvelled, he will reign as a king; having reigned, 
he will rest.») A. E J. Klijn, who studied minutely this and parallel 
passages, notes that its rhetorical structure is that of a skhéma lexeds 
(figura elocutionis) or klimax (gradatio).? | would suggest that the very 
literary terminology gives away the practical side of the passage: it is 


8 ‘This means probably “the poor”, to whom Jesus in his Sermon on the Mount 


in Matthew (following Psalm 37) promises the inheritance of the world, rather 
that the followers of a man named Evyon, cf. the designation by Zarathustra of 
his followers as dregu-, “poor (in spirit)”: the Sasanian high priest was driyosan 
jadagow, “advocate [= paraclete\] of the poor” (i.e., the believers); and as Prof. 
Nina Garsoian pointed out, the designation by P‘awstos of the fourth-century 
Armenian Christian patriarch as jadagov zrkeloc’, “advocate of the deprived” is a 
calque upon the Sasanian title. Muslim Persian darvis is a later reflex of the term, 
acquiring new, Sufi associations with its Arabic parallel fagir, a term dignified in 
the Qur'an with its Abrahamic and Iranian precursors. 


> Kilijn, 1992, p. 5 and pp. 47-51. 
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a schema, a map — and a ladder to climb with its rungs the stages of 
the praxis of ascent (cf. the Hebrew and Arabic usages of sullam, and 
of Arabic mi ‘aj, the latter drawn perhaps from Christian Ethiopic 
mystical literature). The seeker, be he a student or a seasoned mystical 
sage, expends effort without rest in prayer and ascesis, and finds — that 
is, he is successful in performing the heavenly journey. Upon arrival 
above he experiences wonder at the vision of the otherworld, with its 
awesome gulfs, magnificent chambers that seem to be both stone and 
water at once, the rivers of fire, the winged beings, the vast spans of 
the bridges. Then, upon arrival in the seventh palace, the traveller is 
crowned (cf. Greek basileud, “reign as king”). There, too, in that sev- 
enth, Sabbatical chamber, he descends to the Chariot, and is granted 
rest. So it is possible tentatively to suggest that the Jewish Jesus pre- 
sented in this text might have been an early adept of the practice that 
the Rabbinic texts of the Hekhalot and Ma aseh Merkabah elaborate. 
He seems further to assert that others can perform the ascent, too. 
The overall praxis of the journey, to the stages of which the passage 
cited from the Gospel of the Hebrews may laconically (and perhaps 
cryptically) allude, is called by the Iranian loan raz, lit. “secret” (the 
Hebrew for a secret is sod);'° the traveller’s goal in heaven is called 
overall the pardes, “Paradise”, also an Iranian loan, here perhaps an- 
other term for gan ‘eden, “the Garden of Eden”, which is a common 
Jewish designation of the afterlife. God himself sits behind a curtain 
called pargod,'' also an Iranian loan (the veil of the earthy Temple 


10 On vaz and its use with respect in particular to dream visions (cf. Arm. eraz), 


see Russell, 1992; on the Iranian parallels of Arm. dream visions see Russell, 
1988-89, both repr. in ats. 


The common Armenian word for a curtain, varagoyr, derives from the same 
or a closely similar term in Middle Iranian that gives us the loan pargod in 
Hebrew. The late tenth-century Armenian mystical theologian St. Gregory 
of Narek composed a cycle of 95 devotional and meditational prayers, the 
Matean otbergutean (Book of Lamentation) that can be divided into three 
parts: successive portions of the liturgy or procession through the chambers 


of a church to the altar — a kind of Christianized Merkabah journey. The 334 
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is called by the Hebrew term parokhet).'? Why should Iranian loan- 
words replace well-known ones in Hebrew — the lashon qodesh (“sa- 
cred tongue”)! — in the terminology of the Merkabah vision? One 
possible reason is that the Merkabah texts were composed at a time, 
and in a milieu, when and where Jews used Iranian terminology often 
and abundantly, in magic and lore even as in law and learning. This 
would be the Talmudic era, especially in Parthian and Sasanian Baby- 
lonia but in the Land of Israel, too. Might we then also find some sig- 
nificant calques of Iranian terms in the Merkabah literature? I would 
suggest there is one such possible case, of some interest. 

In Ma‘aseh Merkabah (para. 551 in Schafer 1981), R. Akiva be- 
holds the knot of the zefillin of the Almighty and recites a hymn of 
thanksgiving for his safe journey. It is a version of the well-known 
daily Jewish prayer Alenu, «It is [incumbent] upon us [to praise the 
Lord of all]». Where the canonical prayer begins in the first person 
plural, R. Akiva makes it starkly singular, perhaps to underscore his 


chapter is to be recited by the celebrant of the Divine Liturgy, an ancient note to 
the text instructs, till he perceives a visible light streaming down to him. In the 
text we read: «nax kan zkarucanel zloycd macuac verjnum varagurid yawrinec er, 
karot tirapés, zbovandak bnutiwns amenic‘ bnawic‘ boloric’ goyic’ amenayn éic‘ 
yanéic’», «before constructing the liquid congealed to your final curtain you 
fashioned, capable in lordly fashion, the entirety of the natures of every thing 
that can be, the whole of existent things, of all that are from those that are not.» 
The liquid-solid should be the wall of the Hekhal about which one is not to 
exclaim Mayyim, mayyim!; the varagoyr, the pargod. The alliterative pair /luts- 
mats! clearly plays with intention on the paradox of liquid reconciled with solid 
in one substance. The liturgical position of the prayer leaves little doubt that 
it is a heavenly vision: the light coming down is heaven meeting earth, which 
is needful for the celebration of the mystery of the mass itself. Armenians had 
access to an abundance of apocryphal literature, including the books of Enoch 
that underlie in part the Merkabah corpus. But the poet and mystic seems to 
add something personal, linguistically creative, and maybe experiential, to his 


text. See Russell, 1996-1997. 


For the difference between celestial and earthly curtains, see Orlov, 2004 (Iam 
indebted to my colleague and friend, the great Israeli scholar of Kabbalah Prof. 
Moshe Idel, for this reference) and Morray-Jones, 2002, pp. 163-165. 
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uniquely successful position in the little band who undertook the 
journey says instead A/ai — It is upon me! The prayer thanks God for 
not making us like the nations of the lands or placing us like the fami- 
lies of the earth, but the Alai version thanks the Lord, more pointedly 
and vengefully, for not making us «like the ways of the wicked» and 
not putting us down “like the ways of falsehood». The Iranians call 
non-Zoroastrians ak-den, “of wicked religion” or druwand “follow- 
ers of the lie”, among other complimentary terms — the usage of the 
hymn, then, transcends Israelite exceptionalism to echo on a vaster 
scale the moral and cosmic dualism of the Mazdeans, and, indeed, 
of some of the apocalyptic texts found at Qumran. But wait, there’s 
more! as American television advertisers are wont breathlessly to ex- 
claim. For after the completion of his altered version of the Alenu, R. 
Akiva adds this most unusual and original blessing: «Ba’y dyr bhdry 
syrh (Barukh Ata Adoshem, adir be-hadrei shirah)», «Blessed are You, O 
Lord, resplendent in the chambers of song.»'? 

The designation of heaven as “the chambers of song” in R. Akiva’s 
concluding blessing is unique in Jewish usage to this block of text 
in the Hekhalot corpus. It is not found elsewhere, to the best of my 
knowledge and that of the savants who answered one’s queries on the 
matter; nor has it a known antecedent expression in the tradition. 
But Gathic Avestan garé.damdna-, Younger Avestan garé.nmana-, Zo- 
roastrian Book Pahlavi rain (“luminous”) garédman, traditionally be- 
lieved to mean “house of (welcoming) song”, has been the standard, 
common Zoroastrian term for the abode of Ahura Mazda in heaven 
since the beginning of the faith till now. It has a parallel in the earliest 
and kindred stratum of Indic tradition: Zaehner noted that in the 
Rig Veda, the king of the Otherworld, Yama, lives in his mdana- of the 
devas surrounded by gir-, “song”.'* So the concept of the afterlife as 


8 Swartz, 1992, pp. 118-125. The blessing with hadrei shirah is found also in 
para. 549, but not elsewhere. 


Zaehner, 1961, pp. 132. One is tempted to derive from Garodman, whether 
as a proper name (cf. the derivation of Azarbaijan from one Adurbad, though 
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a place of song might well have pre-dated the Prophet Zarathustra. 
In the Gathas and later texts the term is found most frequently in the 
proximity of terms that mean “praise” or the like (stit0d, vahmang, 
etc.). So it is reasonable to suppose that from early times Iranians im- 
agined heaven as a place where the angelic hosts and the souls of the 
righteous sang songs, particularly hymns of praise to Ahura Mazda.” 


I know of no Iranian in history named Gar(o)dman) or an appreciation by a 
Persian of the heavenly beauty of the place, the Armenian toponym of mid- 
late Sasanian times Gardman, Gardmanik, Gardmank’, etc., cf. Turco-Pers. 
Gardiman ¢ay (river) in the northeastern region of Utik’. *Kird-pan, “protector 
of the city” or the like, given the location of the place near the barbarian frontier 
of the Caucasus, might be a more down to earth explanation, since there are 
Georgian forms with final -ban instead of -man. But the Arm. attestations 
and forms are numerous and without such variation, which could be a regular 
internal development. 


0 My friend, colleague, and former pupil Prof. Jennifer Rose alerted me to the recent 
tendency of some scholars to translate the term instead as “house of welcome”. 
The suggestion seems to have belonged originally to Prof. Karl Hoffmann, 
from whom Prof. Jean Kellens adopted it, adding, «Ce sense est beaucoup plus 
explicite et permet de rompre avec celui de ‘demeure du chant’, qui anticipe 
dangereusement sur des conceptions religieuses plus récentes selon lesquelles le 
paradis est endroit par excellence ot Pon célébre la divinité» (Kellens, 1974, 
p. 28 and n. 3). The Greek underworld of Alkestis and Admetos, of Hades and 
Persephone, takes in all, swallowing them greedily; and Armenians thought the 
earth-goddess Sandaramet the pandoki (i.e., Greek pandokheion, “receiver of all” 
— in later centuries and less sinisterly, the hospitable terrestrial inn, from Iranian 
into Arabic and all the way to Spanish fonda). The Middle Iranian of the House 
of Song becomes in Armenian, darkly, the loan gerezman, “tomb”. So King 
Tiridates, not yet converted, sarcastically asks his prisoner St. Gregory, soon to be 
the Illuminator of the nation, whether Christ is some sahapet, “tutelary spirit” of 
the tombs (gerezmanac’). Why yes, He is, the saint retorts gamely, launching into 
another homiletic assault on the royal ears. (On these chthonic spirits see Russell, 
2014-2015.) But one sees nothing in the Gathas, Yasna Haptanghaiti, or the later 
Avesta to suggest that singing, and specifically praise singing, in the Zoroastrian 
heaven was any sort of novelty. No danger at all there, one would think; and whose 
and what exactly are these undefined «more recent religious conceptions?» Prof. 
Kellens’ linguistic analysis and argument may be entirely correct, yet still have no 
direct bearing on our discussion in any case, considering that the Hekhalot texts 
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It was not the only activity there but given our designation of heaven 
it is reasonable to suppose it was the most important one. 

It is only in the last three decades or so that we have had pictorial 
representations of that Zoroastrian heaven. They support our convic- 
tion that believers in the Good Religion conceived of Garodman as 
a place of song, at least in the early to mid-first millennium ce. For 
in the late twentieth century archaeologists began to discover Central 
Asian ossuaries, then funerary bas-reliefs, mainly of Sogdians, from 
China that portrayed Zoroastrian funerary rites, the crossing of the 
bridge of the separator (Chinvat pul) to the afterlife, scenes of that 
otherworld, and portrayals of Zoroastrian divinities and supernatu- 
ral beings. Prof. Frantz Grenet, followed by Dr. Judith Lerner, were 
the pioneers in bringing these discoveries, many of which were made 
by Soviet researchers, to the attention of western savants. (The late 
Prof. Boris Marshak of the State Hermitage in Leningrad, with his 
studies of Sogdian frescoes from Penjikent and elsewhere, had already 
been enlarging our understanding of cultural complexity and cosmo- 
politanism in eastern Iranian culture.) These finds have changed our 
conception of Zoroastrianism considerably. Although the Sasanians 
depicted some yazatas in bas-relief, the more zealous priests destroyed 
temples with images in the round, preferring to found fire temples. 
Overall the religion of the Persians seemed averse to art — so much so 
that it was sometimes proposed that Iranian religious ideas influenced 
the Byzantine iconoclastic movement, perhaps through Armenia. But 
the Sogdian monuments, of one of which this writer was one of the 
early interpreters,'° present a Zoroastrian artistic culture that was rich 


come from a period at least a millennium after Zarathustra, when Garodman 
meant for those who used the term “house of song”, even if the domicile had a 
welcome mat at the door. 

16 


I studied in 1992 the panels at an American gallery that later became holdings 
of a Japanese family, finally to be housed in the Miho museum (see Chinese 
Archaic Bronzes, Sculptures, and Works of Art, June 2 to June 27, 1992, J.J. Lally 
& Co., Oriental Art, New York 1992; Ancient Art from the Shumei Family 
Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 1997.) and delivered a 
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and diverse in the forms it employed and the depictions of sacred 
beings with a standard iconography that found a place in its can- 
ons. For the present purpose, the importance of these monuments 
is in their portrayal of heaven, and that is without doubt shown as a 
house of song. One might be able to portray a man or woman sing- 
ing in bas-relief, but the inherent difficulty is that a person with her 
mouth wide open and hands spread, might easily be misunderstood 
by the viewer as a damsel in distress summoning aid, not a diva. The 
easier shorthand, as legible to the viewer now as it was then, is to 
carve a musical instrument in the performer’s grip. Thus we have a 
winged apsara strumming a lute while flying through an exotic and 
supernal ether teeming with puffy clouds, gods seated on lotuses, and 
gambolling simurghs and other fabulous beings.'” Stationary divine 
beings, too, play music instruments: we know they are supernatural 
because they stand on lotuses — another handy and easily understood 
symbol of divinity borrowed from India (and used by the Sasanians, 
too, in the depiction of the god Mithra at Taq-e Bostan; Christians 
of the Far East situated the Cross on a lotus, using the same symbolic 


lecture, “Zoroastrianism and the Northern Qi Panels,” at Harvard in March 
1994; and at the University of California, Berkeley, a month later. The lecture 
was published in the zs (=Zoroastrian Studies) Newsletter, Vol. xvi No. 4, Dec. 
1996-Vol. xvi No. 1, Mar. 1997, Bombay (Mumbai). At Harvard, Wheeler 
Thackston observed that the general composition of some of the scenes 
suspiciously resembled the miniatures in Islamic Persian manuscripts, to which 
one replied that the latter did not arise by parthenogenesis, given the rather 
limited artistic endowments of the conquering Arabs. At Berkeley, Prof. David 
Stronach declared that the panels were fakes — too good to be true — and that 
I had been the innocent dupe of an unscrupulous dealer in antiques. But he 
later accepted in a gracious personal letter that I had been right all along, and 
apologized for any offense he might have caused. At this remove I can only look 
back with warmth and gratitude at having had the opportunity to know both 
those giants of scholarship. 


On the east side of the Wirkak sarcophagus, for instance, a winged divinity in 
the sky of Heaven (on the far side, that is, of Chinvat bridge) is playing a lute: 
see Shenkar, 2014, p. 348, pl. 162. 
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language'®). To flip around the Hermetic dictum, As below, so above: 
on the right half of a double panel from the Miho funereal couch re- 
liefs, a four-armed goddess, probably the Sogdian Nana, looks down 
at two bodhisattva-like beings who are playing musical instruments; 
and below them are musicians and a female dancer." 

But given the limitations of pictorial art, how do we know there 
was singing involved, not just instrumental music? Traditionally, 
there had to be; and there is no reason to think that the joys of the 
Mazdean heaven were more restricted than, or appreciably different 
from, the ones of a happy life below. At the princely and royal courts 
of ancient Iran and Armenia, the ubiquitous minstrel (gésan, Arm. 
L-w gusan) both played a stringed instrument and also sang to its ac- 
companiment everything from artful praises of his noble employer (if 
he meant to keep his job) to romances and epics. His patron and the 
latter’s guests sat on their couches, propped up by stacks of pillows, 
and feasted, and lovely dancers in revealingly diaphanous silken robes 
often entertained them, too. If zzzm, war, was one half of a ruler’s 
life, then bazm, feasting, was the other. I like to hear Greek while I 
eat, burps the nouveau riche, manumitted slave Trimalchio in the Saz- 
yricon. Manners were probably more decorous on the far side of the 
Euphrates frontier, but there still had to be lyrics to the music. 

The soul of a deceased Zoroastrian chants the Gathas for three days 
before rising to judgment: the cheerful Ushta hymn if he has been 
good; or, if he was wicked, the plaintive Kam nemoi zam, a sort of Ira- 
nian precursor to the American spiritual «O sinner man, where you 
gonna run to?» It is likely mortal travellers to the otherworld chanted 
the mantric Humata, hukhta, hvarshta to power their way. Songs of a 
sort, then, with lyrics. But although it seems beyond doubt that heav- 
enly minstrels up there sing praise songs and strum lutes, we do not 
know what tunes exactly were being sung in the Luminous House of 


'8 On this image of Mithra and its adoption as that of the Prophet Zarathustra in 


later tradition, see Russell, 2016. 
‘9 Juliano and Lerner, 2001, p. 309 and fig. J. 
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Song, and we have no words. In this respect we are more fortunate in 
the neighbouring Chambers of Song of Israel, where the angelic cho- 
rus, led by Metatron, intone the Qedushah. There are musical instru- 
ments, too: in 2 Enoch 18.8-9, the celestial Watchers (Egregoroi, ‘Irin) 
are bidden to perform the liturgy before God, and «four trumpets 
trumpeted in unison with a great sound, and the Watchers burst into 
singing in unison. And their voice rose in front of the Lord, piteously 
and touchingly.»*° Alas, we know all too well what the trumpets prob- 
ably looked like, too: long, slender, golden — they are shown ahead 
of the great Temple menorah as part of the plunder of Jerusalem, in 
the bas-relief on the infamous Arch of Titus.*' There were harps and 
other instruments played in the Temple; and choruses of Levites daily 
sang the Psalms. The Zoroastrian heaven, then, might have mirrored 
the usages of the royal court; the Jewish one definitely reflected those 
of the Temple. 

So is the term hadrei shirah a calque on Garodman? A case can 
be made, when one considers how common is the latter; how rare, 
the former expression. It is a sound working principle in determin- 
ing vectors of cultural influence to assign priority to a phenomenon 
that is commonplace in one tradition, but unusual, in another. The 
culture where it is commonplace is the transmitter; the one where it 
is unusual, the receiver. But there is no need of a baldly essentialist 
assertion of one-way transmission, either; and such a simplistic pic- 
ture would in any case most likely be misleading, since no culture is 


0 Orlov, 2004, p. 21. 


21 Tt is a monument to barbarism, a model for the later art (as it were) of fascism. 


After Israel lost the war of 66-74 cz, the Romans dispersed Jewish prisoners 
to various cities to be thrown to wild beasts or be forced to fight each other as 
gladiators. Ou thriambésomai, «I will not be marched in a triumph», Cleopatra 
said, knowing the humiliations that lurked ahead of Actium, as she committed 
suicide rather than be taken prisoner; many of our ancestors, on Masada, chose 
to die as free men rather than live as Roman slaves. A stubborn lot, the Jews. 
May the Temple be rebuilt, speedily and in our days. Masada shall not fall 
again. 
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a tabula rasa. It is evident besides that the Hekhalot were conceived 
of houses of song from the start and R. Akiva did not need to know 
Parthian to describe them thus, to give them such a name. But in 
the Land of Israel, where tradition tells us that if you saw an Arsacid 
cavalry mount hitched to a post, you were to look with eager hope for 
the footsteps of the Messiah, Iranian ideas were in the air. And farther 
east, in Dura-Europos, Iranian images were on the very walls of the 
synagogue. Iranian words sounded good to the ear; and awareness of 
the term Garodman might have served as a helpful nudge towards the 
coining of a term for which there was already internal justification 
aplenty. 

And then there is the matter of the architecture of heaven. There 
are roads, rivers of fire, and bridges. Often the paths of heaven (shvilei 
shamayim) and the bridges are confused.” It is as though they were 
a new element superimposed on the earlier landscape, but without a 
clear idea of their function. Angels stand on them, or on roads, and 
challenge wayfarers. All this sounds very much like the Zoroastrian 
Chinvat pul, where if you are accounted righteous (as Kartir was, so 
he even depicted it in bas-relief), you meet your Daénd, the lovely 
maiden who is the embodiment of your religious virtues in life. If 
you have been a sinner, the bridge narrows, a horrid hag clutches you 
in her withered arms, and down you plunge to the pit of hell, there 
to be mocked and abused by the evil spirit Ahreman and his pande- 
monium. The Zoroastrian bridge is an integral and logical part of the 
whole scheme of transit to the afterlife; while for Enoch, the Midrash 
Mishle, but especially the Hekhalot texts, the bridges are perhaps not 
so much afterlife as afterthought. Perhaps somebody heard about the 
Mazdean span of the separator and liked the idea; so, a borrowing 
again? 

I do not know. One simple explanation of these bridges might 
be that Second Temple Jerusalem — then as now a hilly place — had 
them, in particular the famous one that spanned the valley between 


22 Swartz, 1992, p. 71. 
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the western wall of the Temple Mount and the district where the high 
priests lived (now the Jewish and Armenian Quarters). Archaeolo- 
gy and other antiquarian pursuits are extremely important; but for 
a continuously living religion that addresses the entirety of real life, 
as Judaism does, they are secondary. In the early nineteenth century 
the Hasidic master R. Nachman of Breslov did something else, then, 
with these bridges. He inverted them: he took the celestial bridge and 
brought it solidly down to earth, making of it a lucid metaphor of 
man’s life span. Then he changed it from a visionary image of shock 
and awe to be negotiated by an adept, into an existential condition 
for the shtetl Jew to encounter and make his way across in piety and 
joy. Rav Nachman’s bridge is to be crossed, not in a state of trance 
buttressed by esoteric learning and magical preparation, but with 
faith and trust. He bade his followers: «Kol ha-olam kullo gesher tsar 
meod, ve-ha-‘iggar lo le-hitpahed klal», «All the world in its entirety is 
a very narrow bridge, and the point is not to be afraid at all». Enough 
of the noumenous — don’t be afraid! His words have become a niggun, 
a Hasidic song, that is popular in Israel and the diaspora. This injunc- 
tion not to fear really is the main point. The Jew is to venture boldly 
where angels fear to tread, but it makes of him not a fool, but a saint. 

A little over century later, in 1927, the Frierdiker Rebbe of 
Chabad Lubavitch, R. Yosef Yitzchak Schneersohn of blessed mem- 
ory, emerged from his exile by the Soviet regime in Kostroma, and 
composed a Russian mantra: «He 6o10cb A HuKOzO, U He BepIO HUKOMY, 
moaoko Bozy odnomy. Hem, nem nuxozo Kpome Hezo oduozo!», «I do not 
fear anyone, and I do not believe anyone, only God alone. No! No! 
There is no one at all but Him!». And these verses of defiant rejection 
of fear, but of love and praise, too, and the profession of the absolute 
oneness of God that harks back to the Shema‘as well (it also encodes 
Kabbalistic ontology), became a niggun, set to a vigorous old Russian 
tune. Thousands sing it now, and one hopes all the good souls of 
Creation will join in its happy chorus someday, here on earth in the 
kingdom of Moshiach, and before the Master of the Universe, in the 


luminous chambers of song. 
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FROM PARTHIA TO ROBIN Hoop: 


THE EPIC OF THE BLIND MAN’s SON. 


James R. Russell 
Harvard University and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


WEI PTI TD Wd YR DIA 71299 


Nearly a quarter century ago, as we sat by his stove on a cold Jerusalem 
winter night sipping arak and nibbling sunflower seeds, Prof. Michael Stone 
declared that it was time I began a new large project, on epic. Since then one has 
researched Armenian epic literature, from the fragments of the great cycles of the 
pre-Christian Artaxiads and early Christian Arsacids to the mediaeval and modern 
folk epics of Sasun and Kast. Most of these researches have been published and 
reprinted (An Armenian Epic: The Heroes of Kasht, Ann Arbor: Caravan, 2000; and 
Armenian and Iranian Studies, Cambridge, MA: Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies, 
2004). This essay considers the ramifications (that pun will become apparent 
presently) of another; and it is a pleasure and honor to dedicate it to a great scholar 


and lifelong friend. 


The epic of the Blind Man’s Son (K6éroglu) has long been popular among 
Armenians, and several versions in Armenian are known— both transcriptions from 
oral recitations in dialect and renderings into the standard modern literary 
language. But all the characters are Muslims and by far the greatest number of 
versions of the epic are in Turkic languages, from Central Asia through Iran into 
Azerbaijan and Turkey. However one must agree with some other scholars that the 
early form of the epic probably took shape in Arsacid Armenia, with its roots in 
Iranian types that are older still. The dossier of Armenian epic is thus incomplete 
without consideration of it; and it is of additional interest in that, unlike the dynastic 


cycles, it deals with bandits and men of the lower and oppressed classes, rather like 
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other narratives elsewhere of the Robin Hood type. Its study calls for different 
methods and other paradigms than those used to interpret the standard epic hero 
and his martial deeds. The latter’s tragic flaw is often his overweening pride, Greek 
hubris; whilst in the bandit epic the Greek derivative verb in its passive voice, 
hubrizomai, to be the humiliated victim of another’s pride and violence, supplies the 


key motif and structural turning point of the plot. 


There is a fairly concise but very interesting version of the epic of K6roglu in 
eastern Armenian here that was produced at the turn of the 20" century by an 
ashugh (“minstrel”) who worked from both printed Turkish editions and familiar 
oral recitations by fellow masters of his craft. He intended it for the edification of a 
community midway between rural mediaeval tradition and urban modernity, 
between the cultures of orality and print. Though his text was composed in a newly 
standardized literary language and was set in type at a modern press, it was 
intended to be enjoyed by an audience used to hearing it spoken and chanted aloud. 
Such a nexus of cultures, of technologies, is not unique for a people whose history 
stretches unbroken across cataclysms and ruptures that have brought an end to the 
career of some nations and thrown up others. Another example of a story with 
venerable pedigree in Armenian and roots to the east that began its career orally 
and then found its way into written and then printed literature is the “Tale of the 
City of Brass (or Bronze)” (Arm. Patmut‘wn ptnjé k‘atak‘) from the collection 
Thousand Nights and a Night, the story most likely going back itself still farther, in 
my view, to the tale of the Phantom City in the Saddharmapundarikasutra (“Lotus 
Sutra of the Good Law”), a monument of Mahayana Buddhism crafted most likely 
among speakers of Eastern Iranian languages along the trading roads of Central 


Asia.2 


1 Mkrti¢‘ Taleanc‘ (Ashag [Ashugh] Jamali), tr. from Tk. to Arm., K‘6rotlu hek‘iat’a Gzir dtlui ew Poli béki 
het patahac anc‘k’era, Part I, Tiflis: Tparan Movsés Vardaneanc'i, 1897, repr. in Razmik Sotomonyan, 
ed., ASut Larib, K‘yor-Olli, Amrah ev Salvi, Avan ev Osan, Erevan: Zart‘onk‘-90, 1992. 

2 “The Cross and the Lotus: The Armenian Mediaeval Miscellany The City of Bronze,” in Vesta Curtis 
and Sarah Stewart, eds., The Rise of Islam (The Idea of Iran, Vol. 4), London: I.B. Tauris, 2009, pp. 71- 
81. 
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When one speaks in Armenia today of heroic epic, it is the great saga in four 
branches (Cciwt?) of Sasna crer, “The Wild Men of Sasun”, also known by the name of 
its most prominent character as “David of Sasun” (Sasuncii Dawit’). That epic, first 
set down in writing by Garegin Sruanjteanc‘ from an oral reciter and published in 
1874— and since then transcribed in scores of variants— has taken pride of place 
as the “national” epic of Armenia.* But long before the epic of Sasun became widely 
known to the reading public, there was another that already enjoyed great 
popularity and wide diffusion among Armenians from Constantinople to Astrakhan, 
and from the 17‘ century well into the 20". Soviet Armenians were to renew their 
acquaintance with it via a famous opera and from Russian translations; and 
Armenians in Turkey and Azerbaijan were familiar with it because of its great 
popularity and “national” status in those countries. But few surmised that its roots 
are in part in the culture of ancient Armenia itself. That is understandable, since its 
main characters are all Muslims, mainly Shi‘i, with Persian and Turkic names; and 
most of the variants are in Turkic languages, principally Azeri and Turkmen, and as 
far east as Kirghiz, though there are Kurmanci Kurdish, Persian, Georgian, and 
Armenian variants, with recitations also in Modern Greek. The roots of the epic are 
in eastern Anatolia, but its diffusion is so general that it was for some centuries a 
Gemeinsage of common folk of the Near East and Central Asia. The political divides 


in recent times between the various peoples inhabiting the region have become so 


3 | will attempt to demonstrate that the epic of K6roglu has its roots in the pre-Christian culture of 
what might be called “Greater Iran”: Arsacid Northern Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Parthia, and 
Scythia beyond. Ina series of studies I have explored aspects of the antiquity of the epic of Sasun: “On 
the Armeno-Iranian Roots of Mithraism”, “Revelations of Darkness: Medieval Armenian Apocalyptic 
in the Epic of Sasun and the Visions of Yovhannés Kozern,” ‘Iran and Israel in the Epic of Sasun”, “The 
Sah-name in Armenian Oral Epic”, “The Saraf-name and Armenia: Some Mythological Themes”, “Epic 
in the Irano-Armenian Marchlands”, and several other articles, reprinted in J.R. Russell, Armenian and 
Tranian Studies, Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 9, Cambridge, MA, 2004. See also “Argawan: 
The Indo-European Memory of the Caucasus,” JArmenSt VIII.2, Fall 2006 [2007], pp. 110-147; “The 
Shrine Beneath the Waves,” RES 51, Cambridge, MA, Spring 2007, pp. 136-156 (Russian tr. in Rossiya 
XXI, Moscow, 2007, pp. 10-43); “The Epic of Sasun: Armenian Apocalypse,” in press in the 
Proceedings, ed. by S. La Porta, of “After the Apocalypse: The Nachleben of Apocalyptic Literature in 
the Armenian Tradition,” The Center for Literary Studies, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel, 
4 June 2007. 
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acute that the idea of such a widely shared literary work, expressive of shared 


cultural values and themes, is no longer intuitive. 


Despite its strong association with Turkic cultures one proposes that the epic 
of Kéroglu (or, in Azeri, K6rogly, henceforth K), “The Blind Man’s Son”, has its 
origins in the world of pre-Islamic Iran and of the Parthian Arsacids in particular, its 
themes and symbols informing a tale of Mesopotamian Jewry in the Jewish 
Antiquities of Josephus, first century CE, in the Iranica of the Babylonian Talmud 
some two to three centuries later, and in the epic of the Arsacid king ArSak II in the 
fifth-century Buzandaran of P‘awstos. The subject matter of these early testimonies 
was and remained popular because it endowed with heroic characteristics and 
dimensions a particular kind of hero appreciably different from the regal 
Agamemnon or Arthur. Ours is not a haughty nobleman but the brave and cheerful 
bandit who rebels against unjust authority, robs the rich, and gives to the poor. A 
versatile fellow, he knows how to get by as an itinerant bard, a glib trickster. He 
doesn’t brood like Achilles. Like so many of us in the real world, he has to hustle. In 
the West the English Robin Hood with his band of merry men in Sherwood Forest is 
so much an exemplar of the type that his name is often used simply to define it. But 
these epics are rolling stones that as they tumble through history gather moss. As 
will be seen to have been the case with K, the historical Robin Hood of the 14 
century seems to have inherited in the legends that crystallized around him the 
ready-made heroic exploits and characteristics of the hero of a folk epic tradition 


perhaps five centuries older. 


K is not just an interesting Oriental text, an oikotype of the Robin Hood 
theme. It is a classic of its genre, fit to be studied and enjoyed as literature for its 
own sake; and once a work is thus defined it is licit to study it in translation, since its 
value is no longer simply philological. A student asked to read a book without 
immediate utility, if it does not belong to a branch of specialized scholarship in 
which he is acquiring mastery, is justly entitled to require an answer to the question 


“So what?” about it. So one will also discuss why this epic and other ballads and 
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sagas about robbers and bandits are important to the world’s spiritual culture, to 
our understanding of how men through the ages have sought answers to the 
seemingly permanent problem of human inequality and injustice, much as they have 
invented sacred scriptures to grapple with the perennial conundrum of theodicy. 
One will also endeavor to propose how the method of the study of this type of epic 
can help one to understand some other signal events in remote and recent history 


that have crystallized into legend. 


K can be divided variously; but it is common to break it up into more or less 
thirty episodes, sometimes called “branches” (Turkmen Saxd, from Pers. Sax; 
compare the Arm. ciwt “branch”, used of the four parts of the Sasun epic) as though 
the different episodes stemmed from one great and hoary tree trunk, a sort of Ur- 
epic. In this way its reciters, called in Pers. Kuroylu-xwan (“K-reader/chanter”) 
analogously to the recounters of Ferdousi’s Book of Kings, who are dignified by the 
appellation S§ah-nadme-xwan, can work through the whole Muslim month of fasting, 
Ramadan, reciting each evening for an hour or so the prose sections called in Ar. 
qissa interspersed with poems sung to the accompaniment of the saz, a stringed 
instrument like a lute. Iranian reciters of the Book of Kings often work in coffee 
houses whose walls are adorned with frescoes of different episodes and characters 
that they gesture to during their performances, which often include improvisatory 
passages mentioning and praising the evening’s company. Most of the rural reciters 
of the K epic are poor and perform in barns or other impromptu places: some in 
modern southeastern Turkey are sharecroppers who augment their meager income 
by their art. Such was the case with the Armenian reciters of the Epic of Sasun. In 
the years before the Turks destroyed in the 1915 Genocide the millennial 
civilization of the Armenians in most of their land, reciters of the Sasun epic would 
perform for some thirty listeners gathered for warmth on winter nights in the barns 
where animals sheltered. They, too, both spoke and chanted, and played the same 
stringed instrument. The reciters of K, like those of the Sasun cycle, tend to have 
mastered a varied repertory of epics, romances, and ballads; and, like the Armenians 


again, some but not all know K by heart in its entirety. 
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First, then, the bare bones of the story: there is a man, the royal stable 
master. He has various names in the versions of the epic, but ‘All, the name that 
marks eastern, Iranian Islam, is common. A magic stallion, the famous asp-e bahri 
“horse of the sea” of Iranian folklore, comes out of the waves and impregnates one of 
the royal mares. Ali duly informs the king— usually this is the great late 16t-early 
17% century Safavid Sah ‘Abbas, though again there are others in variants of the 
epic— that the colt to be born of this union will be the greatest horse in the world, 
and the king enthusiastically awaits it. The foal Ali presents to his liege lord is ugly, 
though; so the monarch orders it destroyed; and, enraged at having been 
embarrassed by the lowest servant of the royal entourage, blinds the stable master. 
Ali, his sight darkened, still saves and hides the horse, instructing his only son, 
RoSan, whose Persian name means rather ironically in the context of his father’s 
sudden darkness “bright, shining, clear’, to keep the colt in a lightless stable fora 
specified time, such as forty days. The boy either inadvertently or through 
impatience lets a glimmer of light in. The horse will still be strong; but, had he 
obeyed his father to the letter, it would also have sprouted wings. This interruption 
of a magical process that would have brought perfection will be recognized as an old 
folklore type. Some versions add that Ali instructs Rushan to bring him a special 
milky foam from a spring: again, the boy brings the liquid but cannot resist eating all 
the tasty foam on the way. Ali says sadly that the foam would have restored his 
sight; but at least it will make Rushan an invincible warrior. In yet another version, 
Rushan is instructed in a dream to taste foam of three colors on the river, which will 


endow him with three skills. 


The horse, meanwhile, has grown big and strong; and is named Kir-at (Arm. 
L(ajrat’, pron. /Gherat/), lit. “dappled gray horse” (tr. thus in Arm. as Pisak, also) 
after its color. It is an unremarkable name; but then the name of the steed of 
Rustam, the great hero of the Book of Kings, RaxS, just means “reddish brown”; and 
Alexander’s Bucephalus was, well, blunt-nosed like an ox. Rushan takes Kirat out to 


ride. The youth is instructed by his father to fill a furrow with water over and over 
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for three days and then ride Kirat there till his hooves get through the mud and kick 
up the dry earth below. As we have it, this is a strength exercise; but I think itis a 
late rationalization of an earlier motif whose supernatural symbolism had been 
forgotten. In the fourth and final branch of the epic of Sasun, the last of the heroes, 
P‘ok’ Mher, i.e., Mithra the Younger, finds that the earth has become too soft to 
support the hooves of the magic steed of his line, K‘urkik Jalali, “Mighty Little Colt” 
(the diminutive suffix -ik in Arm. usage can be used of respectful affection; the horse 
is a giant). This is a sign that the world is too evil for the heroes to inhabit any 
longer; and Mher is to go with the horse into Ravens’ Rock at Van— a blind portal 
inscribed with invocations to the Urartean gods— to wait for the end of days, when 
a grain of wheat will be the size of a hop and the ground will be hard. As it is, the 
king sees the splendid Kirat and demands him for the royal stable. Rushan, staring 
down proudly from the saddle, insultingly refuses, declaring himself for the first 
time Son of the Blind Man. K and his father escape from Iran into Turkey; and 


thereafter Ali leaves the story. 


K founds a fortress at a place called Camlibel, “Misty Mountain” (but Tolkien 
probably did not hear of it: the geographical sources of Middle Earth are northern 
European), at a spot where the caravans traveling to and from Baghdad, 
Constantinople, Tabriz, and Isfahan must pass. This crossroads of the Ottoman and 
Safavid empires is in Armenia; and tradition generally locates it at Sivas (Arm. 
Sebastia): most of the action of the non-Central Asian versions epic takes place in 
Western and Persian Armenia, the vicinity of Kars, Erzurum (Arm. Karin), and 
Salmast. K assembles about him a colorful cast of brigands and outlaws, some of 
whom bear the epithet dali, “crazy” (Tk. delli, cf. Arm. cur).4 Some are as strong and 
brave as he, and join him after a contest or confrontation: though he is leader, the 


sense is not of yet another feudal order but of a band of free men who follow their 


4 In the Oguz epic Dede Korkut, which incorporated numerous Armenian and ancient Anatolian 
themes the Turkic invaders of Anatolia encountered, there is a character called Delli Dumrul who 
seems to be based upon the same Polyphemus-like ogre as the Armenian Tork‘ Angel: see J.R. Russell, 
“Polyphemos Armenios,” REArm 26, 1996-1997, pp. 25-38. 
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leader out of respect. Though K’s men abduct for him the lovely princess Nigar 
xanom (Pers., “Picture”, cf. Arm. l-w nkar, as in “pretty as a...”— and the old topos of 
falling in love because of a picture one has seen figures in some versions) and he 
bears a son, there is no foundation of a dynasty to rival those of the Persians and 
Turks. The person closest to K seems to be the kidnapped, beautiful youth Ayvaz, 
who fights alongside him and waits upon him, whom he dotes on and grooms as his 
heir. It is not clear what else the hero does with this Ganymede; but in any case K’s 
only true mate is neither fellow robber nor noble princess nor even handsome boy. 


It is his horse, Kirat— just as with Rostam and Rakhsh. 


The bulk of the tales are self-contained narratives of adventures, mostly 
raids, in which K robs the rich and gives to the poor. He is an asik, a minstrel (cf. 
Arm. |-w asut; the word is Ar. ‘asuq, “lover”, the minstrels of pre-Islamic times 
having been called MIr. gdsan, Arm. |-w gusan, “singer”): often he sings to his friends 
and foes rather than speaking to them, but sometimes— as when he is captured— 
he sings of the exploits of K while pretending to be somebody else. K is thus a witty 
trickster and romantic lover, very different indeed from, for instance, pious Aeneas 
with his Dido-denying gravitas. The manner of K’s end differs from one version to 
another of the epic: he is killed, or Kirat is killed. Or he dies peacefully, making 
Ayvaz his heir, and puts down his sword. Another ending is supernatural, and recalls 
the apocalyptic ending of the epic of Sasun, in which the last of the heroes, P‘ok’r 
Mher, Mithra the Younger, is occulted into a cave till the end of days: K simply 
vanishes, or else goes to join the forty immortal saints of the mythology of the 
mystical Shi‘a Bektashi sect. An apocalyptic dénouement is interesting: as we shall 
see, bandit rebellions frequently compensate for their lack of a coherent social 
program or ideology with inchoate visions of a violent end to this unjust world, 


believing also that their leaders can die only by treachery, if at all. 


The earliest dated recorded version of K is the Kuroyli-nama, written in Pers. 
in the Tabriz area in the 1840’s at the request of the Orientalist Alexander Chodzko, 


who soon afterwards published a much embellished and somewhat bowdlerized 
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English translation. As already noted, there are versions from as far west as Greece 
and as far east as Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, and Kirghizia: in general, the farther 
east one goes, the more K is cast as a ruler rather than a robber.® There are at least 
two published Arm. versions of the K epic. One, printed at Tiflis in 1897, is a 
rendering into a fairly standard Eastern Armenian from Tatar (as Azeri Turkish was 
then called) prose and verse by Mkrtic‘ Taleanc’, whose name as a minstrel, was 
Ashugh Jamali. G. T‘arverdyan in 1941 published a long versified text transcribed in 
dialect from recitations by ashughs repatriated to Russian Armenia from 
Persarmenia (Khoy and Salmast) and the Vaspurakan region of Western Armenia 
(Van, Baskale, Moks). The latter area was a center also of recitation of the Sasun 
epic, much of whose action takes place in the vicinity; and Moks (Clas. Arm. Mokk‘) 
was the home of the famous heroic ballad Mokac‘ Mirza (i.e., Mirza of Moks) and of 
the epic Kasti k‘ajer, “The heroes of [the village of] Kasht”.” So the epic of K would 
have been part of a rich oral culture and an extensive repertory: the traces of one 
tale in another bear witness to a natural reciprocality— an inter-textuality of the 


spoken word— in the learning, transmission, and reception of these works. 


And there is ample evidence that the epic was known and popular long 
before the modern period. Late in the 17" century the historian Arak‘el of Tabriz 
(Arm. DawriZec‘i), in his account of the reign of Shah Abbas, lists the names of the 
bandit-leaders of the Jelali uprising, about which we will have more to say presently. 
One of these is K: Ays ayn K‘orotlin 6 or bazum xat é asac‘eal: zor ayZm aSatnern 
etanaken “This is that K6ro§li [thus, with the Azeri ending -i instead of -u] who 
recited many songs that ashughs perform now.” Not long after, in 1721, Etias 


Astuacatur MuSeteanc’‘, a rather colorful individual from Erzurum who made his 


5 The book is extremely useful and its annotations are enlightening and informed by direct 
experience. It has become common for students of the East to deride the work of the Victorians. That 
is unfortunate; but intelligent readers of Russian literature are beginning to turn from inferior recent 
translations back to another Eminent Victorian, Constance Garnett. 

6 See Judith M. Wilk, “The Persianization of Koroglu: Banditry and Royalty in Three Versions of the 
Koroglu ‘Destan’,” Asian Folklore Studies, Nanzan University, Vol. 60, No. 2, 2001, pp. 305-318. 

7 See J.R. Russell, The Heroes of Kasht: An Armenian Epic, Ann Arbor, MI: Caravan Books Armenian and 
Caucasian Series, 2000. 
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living as a merchant and was arrested at Astrakhan’ by the Russians as a Persian 
spy, compiled, and I quote, “A book of songs of music, composed by diverse men and 
having relation to obscure matters, that is, conceived by poetic men. For that reason, 
here, I wanted to inscribe something of the sayings those men fashioned, which is 
pleasure of the body for our brethren. I consider it better thus to bring enjoyment, 
than to engage in slanderous speech about other people... The sayings concerning K. 
This K was an Ottoman Turk by race: they say he was from the land of Bayazet. He 
dwelt in the mountains and forests of the land of the Ottomans, and with many 
horsemen guarded the passes and the roads. Sometimes he robbed merchants, and 
sometimes he accepted donations that were freely offered. His actual dwelling was 
between the cities of Kars and Karin. There is a great wood now named Soganhi [i.e., 
“Onionful”]. There he erected a fortress that is called Kor O$li kalesi [“fortress”]; and 
he has fortresses in other places. This was in the time of the king of the Persians 
Shah Abbas and during the reign of Sultan Murat of the Turks. It was his custom to 
make merry and to savor the pleasures of the mountains and the forests. Because of 
his merrymaking his voice resounded through the mountains and the flowering 
plains of the region. He rebelled against the king. His history is lengthy; but this is 
not the place to write it. He also captured every beautiful boy and absconded from 
the city, on account of which many praises are sung. We will write down here, to the 


best of our ability, what we have heard.”® 


The stories of K remained popular in the early 19 century. Xa¢‘atur 
Abovean, whose Vérk‘ Hayastani (“The Wounds of Armenia”) is considered the first 
modern Armenian novel, thought the bandit-minstrel a member of his own nation. 
He wrote: “So what, at last, was one to do, that both our own hearts and other 
nations might understand, even praise us, and love our tongue? I remained mired in 
doubt. I knew how many notable, wise, talented men there had been in the lands of 
the Ottomans and the Kizilbas [Tk. “Red Hats”, i.e., Shi‘a Iran], minstrels loved at the 


court of Khan, Shah, and Sultan, fine singers of lays and shapers of verses— and 


8 See X. Samvelyan, intro. to G. T‘arverdyan, ed., K‘yor-6tli Zotovrdakan vipasanut’yun, Erevan: Armfan, 
1941. 
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many were Armenians. Kesis ofli and Kor oli are sufficient for my words not to ring 
false.” And a century before, Joseph Emin had rendered into Armenian a quatrain by 
K recited to him by Muhammad Hasan X4an of Ganja: Barik‘i dém, barik‘/ Amén 

mardu gorc é,/ C’arik‘i dém, Carik’—/ Ktrié mardu gorc é “Rendering good for good/ 
Is the work of every man;/ But repaying evil with evil/ Is the business of the brave.” 
The late 18"-century Armenian bard of Tiflis, Sayat‘ Nova, composed his lyrics in 
several languages; but the primary tongue of the ashugh— understood, therefore, by 
most listeners of any nationality or confession in the Transcaucasus— was “Tatar”, 
the regional Azeri Turkish. So it may be supposed that Armenians knew the K epic in 
that language. Still, Emin’s citation shows that rendering it into Armenian was an 
option, with a precedent. Later in the 19‘ century the writer, poet, and 
revolutionary Rap‘ayél Patkanean began an Armenian version of his own of K that 
was to remain unfinished. He wrote of it, “My K is an Armenian, but for a reason 
understandable to me he rejects the Armenian faith. I intend to quicken in him, in 
my own fashion, the last embers of Armenian independence... My hero, for the sake 
of the idea to which he has dedicated himself, sacrifices the most precious and 
sacred treasure a man has— his religion. I want to unite in him two elements: his 
God-given talent and lofty soul, and his subtle patriotism...” In this case, the hero’s 
Islamic faith is an intentional and painful rejection of Armenian Christianity: many 
reformists believed that the subjugated condition of the Armenians was to be 
blamed on the emasculating injunction of Christian morality to turn the other cheek. 
So some sought a revival of an imagined paganism; others maintained that the 
militant ethos of Islam had encouraged and preserved the virility of the Turks and 


Kurds. 


After Patkanean another Eastern Armenian writer, Lazaros Atayeanc’, 
rendered into Armenian a quatrain recited by the hero during one of his exploits 
incognito as a minstrel this way: Es mi Jalali em, anuns Rusgan,/ Hors anunn é Xor; 
mors, Xorisan./ Arhestov asut em, inc‘pés tesnum ék’:/ Or es Kyor 6tlin ¢em, aha jez 
nsan “Tama Jelali; my name, Rushan./ May father’s name is Xor; my mother’s, 


XoriSan./ By trade I am an ashugh, just as you see,/ And here’s a sure sign that K 
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ain’t me.” What is interesting here is the mention of an apparent variant of the 
hero’s name, Xor oglu. In Turkmen, with the pronunciation of K as Gor-oghli, 
tradition explains that Rushan was born miraculously of a dead mother, in the dark 
of the grave (from the Pers. ]-w gur). In the Sasun epic, both the young David and his 
horse are immured in lightless chambers. David’s relatives do this, not as a kind of 
incubation to nurture their strength, as in the case of Kirat above, but to prevent 
hero and steed from emerging and raising a rebellion against the Arab tyrant 
Msramelik‘. The Arm. for “deep” is xor, a loan from MIr. and a good paronomastic 
stand-in for gur. In some versions of the Sasun epic there is even a peripheral figure, 
somewhat supernatural, who makes brief appearances as Xor manuk, “Deep child”, 
manuk being the Arm. equivalent of ogul, “boy, child”.? So it is possible that a type of 
the figure of K has made its shadowy way into the epic that was itself to overshadow 


K’s story in Armenian literature. 


The epic of Sasun in its essence is of very great antiquity: the magic, foaming 
milk of which the heroes are engendered, the unequal founding twins Sanasar and 
Batdasar, the magic horse from the sea, battles with dragons, the two heroes who 
bear the name of the Zoroastrian divinity Mithra, as Mher— are all pre-Christian 
mythological topoi in a cycle of narratives that crystallized in its present form 
around the events of the ninth-century freedom struggle of the Armenians, begun in 
Sasun, against the oppression of the Caliphate. That uprising was a signal event in 
the formation of the Armenian Arcruni and Bagratuni kingdoms.!° An analogous 
process may have led to the shaping of the K epic: that is to say, much older epic 
motifs and themes, including the name and childhood history of the principal 


character, K himself, crystallized around the epochal events of the Jalali rebellions. 


9 This character may be related to the T‘ux Manuk “Black Child” of Armenian mythology. See J.R. 
Russell, “The Armenian Shrines of the Black Youth (t‘ux manuk),”Le Muséon 111, fasc. 3-4, 1998, pp. 
319-343. 

10 It is not coincidental that two of the five principal heroes of the Sasun cycle bear the name Mher 
(i.e., Mihr, Mithra— the Zoroastrian divinity associated among other things with the Apocalypse). 
The Armenian revolts were the westernmost of a chain of contemporary uprisings across the Iranian 
north against Arab rule: in some eastern regions the image and inspiration of the rebellion was the 
Buddha of the future, Maitreya, whose popularity among Iranian adherents of the Mahayana school 
may have to do with his linguistic and typology relationship to Mithra. 
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The famous Russian scholar of Islam, I.P. Petrushevsky, writes, “Most likely one of 
the leaders of the Jalali movement adopted the name K, which had become popular 
thanks to a legend that had taken shape in earlier centuries.” So the historical bandit 
might have taken his name from a legendary predecessor; and his deeds were then 
recast in archaic legend as the epic grew around him, rather as with the Sasun epic 


in the same region, or with another bandit epic, Robin Hood, in faraway Britain. 


Let us consider briefly, then, the Jalali movement— the great upheaval in 
which the historical K of the epic took part. With the rise to power of the Shi‘ 
dynasty of the Safavids around 1590 and the consolidation of the Iranian state as a 
major Near Eastern imperial power after a hiatus of centuries, hostilities began with 
the rival neighboring power, the Sunni Ottoman Empire of the Turks. The two 
Muslim states collided on the Armenian plateau, the devastation lasting over a 
century. In the lawless conditions of a power vacuum the Shi‘i armed bandits called 
Jalali after one of their leaders ravaged the Armenian communities, and scribes 
writing in the colophons of their manuscripts in the period speak with one voice, 
decrying them as “the bloodthirsty beast” (ariwnarbu gazan) and “the evil dragon” 
(‘arn visap, a designation of the Antichrist). Employing an ancient genre to bewail 
an all-too-familiar kind of disaster, Azaria of Sasun wrote a “Lament on the blows 
delivered to the eastern provinces and the realm of Armenia by the Jalalis” (Otbi 
veray haruacoc‘ arewelean gawarac‘ ew asxarhin Hayoc‘ i jerac‘ Jalaleanc’). An 
important source already mentioned is the History of Arakel of Tabriz, who studied 
and worked at Echmiadzin in the mid-17™ century and compiled his chronicle at the 
suggestion of Catholicos P‘ilipos, on the basis of both colophons and eyewitness 
accounts of events. He completed his book in 1662 and died eight years later. As we 
have seen, Arakel observes that K’s songs, composed during the reign of Shah Abbas, 
that is, ca. 1600, were popular with the minstrels of his day. K’s is one of anumber 
of names in a list, of whom Arakel writes, “All of these are Jalalis, who refused to 
submit to the king. They did not dwell in any one place, but were destroyers and 
despoilers of the earth; and wherever they heard word of prosperity, thither did 


they hasten, pillaging, robbing, setting fire to buildings and burning them to the 
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ground.” He adds that they attracted followers from among the Armenian 
community: “But from amongst the Christian folk some men who had no fear of God 
in them, when they saw what the Muslims [aylazgik’, lit. “those of another nation, 
gentiles”, the disparaging designation frequently employed for Muslims] were doing, 
began to do likewise. For their hands were eager to do what their eyes beheld (vasn 
zi ac‘Ok‘ tesin ew srtiw yoZarec‘an)— whether it was rape in plain sight or theft in 
secret, that is what they did. For the land was without a ruler (antér) and barren of 
strong masters to control the realm; so every man satisfied the inclinations of his 
desire.”!! The traveler Eremia Celebi K6miirciyan calls the Jalalis “a motley crew of 
barbarians (xarnicatané gundk‘ xuZaduZzk’) who terrified those who saw them. They 
dragged off women with their children into captivity and surrounded themselves 
with them.” Nigar and Ayvaz in the epic of K would have been among these 


unfortunates. 


So it would seem that some Jalalis were Armenians, possibly apostates from 
Christianity like the legendary Fr. (Tér) Simon who became an Alevi Shi‘a to save his 
flock from massacre, after whom the region of Dersim (Tk. “Tunceli”) supposedly 
got its name. Doubtless even more of the hapless victims of Jalali kidnappings were 
Armenians as well. The names of Jalali bandits (awazakk’) provided by Eremia and 
Arakel give one a colorful picture of their piratical character: Kii¢tik Ahmet (“Little 
Ahmed”), T‘awil pitcn erkaraygi (“Dirty Long Tail”), K‘esek’es (“Cut and Cut Again!”), 
Kor kaya (“Blind as a Rock”), Qalenter ogli (“Son of the Mad Dervish”), Abu Hancar 
(“Father of Dagger”), Kara sd‘at (“Black Hour”, meaning the time that has tolled for 
you if you meet him), Tengri tanimaz (“He recognizes no God”), and Siki biiytik 
anpatkar (“Shameless Big Dick”).12 The chaos in which these bands arose, and to 
which they contributed, lasted nearly a century and a half, affecting every ancient 
center of Armenian life from the outskirts of Constantinople in the west to Tabriz in 


the east. Conditions were so desperate that many were driven to cannibalism, and 


11 See Arak‘el Dawrizec‘i, Girk‘ patmut’eanc‘, tr. L.A. Khanlaryan, Arakel Davrizhetsi, Kniga istorii, 
Moscow: Nauka, 1973, ch. 7 (p. 89 f.). 

12 See M.K. Zulalyan, Jalalineri SarZuma ev hay Zotovrdi vicaka 6smanyan kaysrut‘yan mej, Erevan: Arm. 
Acad. Sci., 1966, p. 165. 
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spurred an exodus that may be seen as the first wave of the modern Armenian 
diaspora. So the period is certainly significant enough for an ancient epic to have 


assumed a contemporary shape around it. 


The motivations of the bandits were varied: political and economic chaos 
allowed charismatic leaders to come to the fore. Shi‘a religious faith, with its strong 
millenarian aspect, inspired many who felt the end of days was imminent. Though 
the Jalalis acted with barbarity and excess, many felt also that they were fighting for 
freedom and justice. In an Arm. version of the K epic, the hero Zalamin ka€carteér, 
axktin kasirér,/ Zankinic‘ karnér, fukarin katar “Slew the oppressor and loved the 
destitute,/ Took from the rich and gave to the poor;” and his men boast, Menk‘ 
asxarhi én t‘ayfan enk‘, or Ici tak ¢‘enk‘ maneli “We are that race of the world that will 
not remain under the yoke.” Since this Robin Hood-like legacy has persisted, let us 
look at the bandits then, not from the standpoint of outraged scribes, but from the 


perspective of social history. 


The leftist British historian Eric Hobsbawm, in his landmark study Bandits,!3 
drawing mainly from examples in Europe and South America of the past two 
centuries, finds that the ones around whom legends typically grow begin their 
careers, not as criminals, but as avenging victims of an outrageous, humiliating act 
of injustice or aggrieved status of subservience. They flourish in regions without the 
strong control of a central government, but tend to fight local oppressors, for the 
most part, rather than opposing a distant reigning monarch. Almost invulnerable, 
the noble bandit can be killed only by an act of betrayal. The average bandit band 
operates for two to three years and has about twenty members. (In the epic, with its 
typical hyperbole, K enjoys from 365 to 777 confederates, and his exploits last a 
lifetime.) The members of Hobsbawm’s model gang are called “bent” or “crooked”— 
as in the K and Sasun epics— because of their apartness from law-abiding “straight” 


society. On bandit violence, Hobsbawm remarks, “A wild and indiscriminate 


13 Eric Hobsbawm, Bandits, London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 2000. 
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retaliation: yes, but perhaps also, and especially among the weak, the permanent 
victims who have no hope of real victory even in their dreams, a more general 
‘revolution of destruction’ which tumbles the whole world in ruins, since no ‘good’ 
world seems possible.”!4 Thus the apocalyptic violence of our Shi‘a revolutionaries 


in eastern Anatolia. 


Bandits often rise up against foreign oppression, and oppose to tyranny, even 
in rigidly class-bound societies, a remarkably egalitarian system of self-regulation. 
The bandit ethos thus combines a kind of chivalry with religious conviction: “We 
were... knightly, though also spiritual” (caballeresco pero espiritual), recalled a 
Spanish Anarchist; and Anatoly Lunacharsky, the first minister of culture of the 
Soviet Union, called Communism “the last religion”. The Communist League founded 
by Karl Marx himself was at first named the League of the Outlaws; so the 
relationship of bandits to revolutionary movements has a semantic and ideological 
reciprocality. Each inspires the other. One of the archetypal bandit-revolutionary 
heroes of the Communist movement in the Russian Empire was Semyon 
Arshakovich Ter-Petrosyan (1882-1922), the legendary Kamo, an Armenian who 
robbed banks to finance the revolution. Though the Tiflis heist he pulled off in 1907 
netted 200,000 rubles, Kamo lived like an ascetic devotee of the cause, never 
spending more than fifty kopeks a day for his own needs. Kamo’s patronymic, “son 
of Arshak”, introduces a pleasing symmetry: as we shall see presently, the epic 
legend of a fourth-century Armenian king, ArSak II, is cast in the same mold that 
centuries later was to give shape to the K epic in its present, recognizable form, in 
the same lands where Kamo and his comrades were later still to fight to bring down 
the old world and make a new one. (In the words of the hymn of the world 
Communist movement, The Internationale, Becb mup HacuAbaA MbI paspywuM do 


ocHoeaHus U 3ameM/ Mol Haw, Mbi HoebIti Mup Nocmpou™M: kmo 6blA HU4eM, Mom 


14 [bid, p. 70. 
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cmauem écem. “We will destroy to its foundations the whole world of violence and 


then/ We will build our own new world, and who was nought, he shall be all.”)!5 


We have seen that K was a minstrel. This too, is typical of some famed 
bandits, rebels, and outcasts. In 14t-century France, the greatest of the balladeers 
was the vagabond criminal Francois Villon. And bandits have often been the heroes 
of folk ballads, from Jesse James in 19th-century America to the Anarchist bandits of 
Benameji in Andalusia celebrated in the Gypsy Romances of the early-20*-century 
poet Federico Garcia Lorca.'¢ Russians still sing songs like Oui da He eevep and H3 3a 
ocmpoea Ha cmpexcenb that honor and mourn the bandit rebel Sten’ka Razin: this 
writer grew up in red diapers, listening to and singing Shostakovich’s cantata based 
on Yevtushenko’s poem about him. The genre endures: William S. Burroughs’ 
Western Lands trilogy, an apocalyptic celebration of revolutionary banditry, 
interweaves pirate utopias (an entire separate topic but along much the same lines: 
bandit society at sea) with Western tales of the fellowship of honest thieves of the 
American hinterland, the so-called “Johnson family”. In his monograph Der Rduber 
Nikola Schuhaj, 1953, the East German scholar Ivan Olbracht sums up the essence of 
the strivings of these rebels: “Man has an insatiable longing for justice. In his soul he 
rebels against a social order which denies it to him, and whatever the world he lives 
in, he accuses either that social order or the entire material universe of injustice. 
Man is filled with a strange, stubborn urge to remember, to think things out and to 
change things; and in addition he carries within himself the wish to have what he 
cannot have— if only in the form of a fairy tale. That is perhaps the basis for the 


heroic sagas of all ages, all religions, all peoples, and all classes.” 


Thus the popularity of the archetype of K. But where does the archetype 


come from, in the region of eastern Anatolia and the Transcaucasus— the Armenian 


15 The romantic aura of revolutionary movements is especially seductive to intellectuals with the 
good fortune to live far away from the sanguinary horrors they bring in reality to the unfortunates 
under their sway. See Jamie Glazov, United In Hate: The Left’s Romance With Tyranny and Terror, Los 
Angeles, CA: WND Books, 2009. 

16 See Eric Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms of Social Movements in the 19% and 
20th Centuries, New York: Norton, 1965, p. 78. 
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highland? Georges Dumézil traced it to a legend about the Scythians in the Histories 
of Herodotus (5 cent. BC), IV.1-4:!” the Scythians, he writes, blind all their slaves 
(tous de doulous... tuphlousi) by reason of the milk they drink (tou galaktos heineken 
tou pinousi). Some of these slaves married Scythian women; and their children rose 
in rebellion but were put down in a curiously humiliating way— the Scythians 
advanced on them with horsewhips instead of swords or arrows, reminding them 
thereby that they were slaves. This psychological tactic broke their morale, and they 
capitulated. An aspect of the episode has mystified scholars: it is easy to understand 
the sons of blind men rising up against those who had blinded their fathers, and 
Dumézil may be right in seeing the kernel of the K epic here. But what of the milk— 
mares’ milk, actually? In the K epic Rushan is instructed by Ali, as we have seen, to 
bring his father foam from a spring, and he drinks it off instead. It would have cured 
Ali’s blindness, but at least it makes K strong. This magical milk seems to be the 
same kind of potation as the seminal fluid of the kat‘natbiwr, the “milky spring” of 
Armenian epic. Covinar, whose name probably means something like “Lady of the 
Sea”, drinks one-and-a-half handfuls from a rock phallus spurting the stuff that 
stiffens out of the waters of lake Van, and in nine months’ time bears the unequal 
twins Sanasar and Batdasar, the first generation of heroes of the Sasun epic. In the 
analogous episode of the Ossetic Nartz, it is a shepherd’s semen rocketing across 
the river Terek and impregnating the rock behind which the lady Satana hides, that 
does the job. In the epic of the heroes of Kasht, the village men drink from a 
kat‘natbiwr that makes them both “bent” and strong. So perhaps in an earlier variant 
of the Scythian tale, the son of a blinded servant drank magic milk, acquired valor 


and strength, and rebelled against those who humiliated and flogged him. 


The Armenologist Haig Berberian, in a book-length review of Dumézil’s 
study, finds elements that were later to appear in the K epic, in the legends that 
accumulated around the Armenian Arsacid kings of the fourth century AD. 


According to both the Buzandaran of P‘awstos and the History of Movsés Xorenac‘i, 


17 Georges Dumézil, “Le legends de ‘Fils d’aveuglés’ au Caucase et autour du Caucase,” Revue de 
Vhistoire des réligions 117, 1938, pp. 50-74. 
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the violent and impious king Tiran is captured and blinded by the Persian Shah; 
Tiran’s successor, Arshak II, receives from Tiran’s chamberlain, P‘isak (“Dappled”), a 
request from the Sasanian governor of Atrpatakan, i.e., Azarbaijan, for the splendid 
roan and dappled (carpuk ¢anckén) mount of the Armenian king. The latter sends 
one that is alike but not as good, and the treacherous courtier not only points out 
the deception, but lets the Persian know that his own masters plan to revolt and 
restore their deposed Arsacid kin to the Iranian throne. Blindness, horse, deception, 
rebellion: the elements, only slightly differently distributed, are wholly familiar. And 
to this dossier one might add two additional testimonies from other sources in the 


Parthian world. 


The historian Josephus, writing shortly after the disastrous revolt of the Jews 
of Israel in the first century AD against Roman dominion, recounts in his Jewish 
Antiquities XVIII.314 in terms steeped in Iranian epic imagery and theme the tale of 
two unequal brothers with twin-like, rhyming names, Anilaeus and Asinaeus, sons of 
a widow in Nehardea, a Jewish town of Parthian Mesopotamia. Apprenticed to a 
weaver and flogged with stripes (plégais) for some infraction, they react to the 
indignity (hubris) by revolting. Styling themselves generals, they gather around 
them other young men of the lowest social orders (t6n neon hoi aporotatoi), build a 
citadel (akropolin), and live by robbery. They defeat the army ofa satrap sent to deal 
with them; and Asinaeus is invited by the admiring Arsacid king Ardavan III to 
attend at the royal court. When the courtiers mock the Jewish hero-bandit for his 
diminutive stature, the king retorts that Asinaeus has a soul greater in stature than 
his small body (hés meizona en téi parathesei parekhoito tén psukhén tou somatos). 
Geoffrey Herman, in a brilliant study of this episode,!8 notes that it has a parallel in 
the epic cycle of Arshak in the Buzandaran, where the defeated Armenian 
commander Vasak Mamikonean is derided by the Sasanian king Sabuhr (Shapur) II 


as a crafty little fox. Vasak retorts, employing an intricate hypogrammatic strategy, 


18 Geoffrey Herman, “The Story of Rav Kahana (BT Baba Qamma 117a-b) in Light of Armeno-Persian 
Sources,” in Shaul Shaked and Amnon Netzer, eds., Irano-Judaica VI, Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 
2008, pp. 53-86. 
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that Shapur has seen only half of him— half his name. Now he is a fox, atués, but 
when he was a full Vasak, he was also a skay, a giant.!° The brave Asinaeus is killed 
by treachery— poisoned by the Parthian wife of his weak-willed brother, Anilaeus. 
Only thus, by treason, can a true bandit hero die. In Josephus’ narrative, 
chronologically midway between Herodotus’ Scythians and the Armenian Arsacid 
court of the Buzandaran of P‘awstos, we encounter a true bandit epic, just south of 


the Armenian mountains. 


The tale of Anilaeus and Asinaeus makes no mention of a wonderful horse; 
but another Jewish source from Parthian and Sasanian Mesopotamia, also mined by 
Prof. Herman for its Iranian content, supplies interesting additional equine material. 
This is the Talmud. We have seen that K’s father Ali was the royal stable master. 
This office is convenient thematically: Ali is best placed to recognize the worth of 
Kirat. But it is also symbolic, or was so, in ancient Iran, where the adxwarrbed, “stable 
master”, was part of the court hierarchy but also the lowliest courtier. Of Rabbi 
Yehuda I the Bavli says, Ahoréré da-Rabbi ‘atir mi-Sabur malkd, “The Rabbi’s stable- 
master [using a Pers. l-w] was richer than king Shapur.”2° Ali’s office is thus a 
marked term whose meaning is best understood in its Parthian and early Sasanian 


context. 


... impiis invidebam, prosperitatem peccatorum observans,... in aerumnis mortalium 
non versantur, et cum hominibus non flagellantur. Ideo cingit eos, ut torques, superbia, 


et violentia, ut vestis, operit eos. Psalm 72. 


Certain of the themes and images reviewed above merit an excursus. The 


horsewhip figures prominently in the narrative of Herodotus on the servile 


19 For a discussion of the word game in this passage with relation to Armenian oral poetics and 
ancient mythological themes, see J.R. Russell, “Magic Mountains, Milky Seas, Dragon Slayers, and 
Other Zoroastrian Archetypes,” Ratanbai Katrak Lecture, University of Oxford, 3 November 2009 (in 
publication in the Proceedings, ed. Elizabeth Tucker). 


20 See Geoffrey Herman, “Ahasuerus, the Former Stable-Master of Belshazzar, and the Wicked 
Alexander of Macedon: the Parallels between the Babylonian Talmud and Persian Sources,” AJS 
Review 29.2 (2005), pp. 283-297. 
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rebellion: the mere sight of the instrument is sufficient to quell the uprising. In the 
Anabasis of Alexander of Arrian, Hermolaus, one of the noble Macedonian youths 
serving as a page in the entourage of the Macedonian king, insults the latter on the 
royal hunt by riding in and spearing a boar before Alexander can. For this act of lése 
majesté he is whipped in front of the other boys and his horse is taken away from 
him. Enraged by this insult— the Greek word hubris is used— he and his lover vow 
to murder Alexander. In the Karnamag (“Res Gestae”) of ArdeSir, son of Papak, the 
young Persian, this time in the service of the last Parthian king rather than the last 
Mede, likewise forestalls him at the hunt and is punished by being sent to work in 
the royal stables and having his horse taken away from him. In the Histories of 
Herodotus, the young Cyrus plays king in a game and has one of the other children, 
the son of a Median noble, flogged. The father of the boy is so outraged by his son’s 
humiliation— the passive denominative verb hubrizomai is used!— that he 
complains to king Astyages himself. In the Frogs of Aristophanes, Dionysus and his 
servant go down to Hades to select the best poet to save Athens, and in the course of 
their adventures undergo a sort of flogging competition on their bare bottoms. The 
comedian here is patently disarming a potent and keen taboo: the free man, much 
less the god, is immune from the humiliation against the most private parts of the 
person exemplified by the application of the whip applied in punishment to the 
naked body of a slave, particularly his nether parts. Greek eis to soma hubristhai “to 
be ‘hubrissed’ on the body” signifies a physical outrage against the body such as 
mutilation. Additionally the long, springy, punishing horsewhip is pars pro toto of 
the horse, a symbol not only of noble privilege— cf. the Roman eques— but of 
genital prowess and penetration, and, because of the way one rides, of the anal parts 
as well. It combines aspects of both social and sexual potency, the reversal of which, 
by the use of a horsewhip on a noble youth’s backside, seems to me a switching 
point in the narrative where the potential epic hero is so radically dehumanized and 
degraded that he must become an outlaw, a bandit. Note that the narratives 
concerning the future kings Cyrus and Ardeshir utilize the topos only in part: the 
actual persons of the two are not violated, but the hubris of their Median and 


Parthian overlords is sufficient to doom the latter. In the case of K, the physical 
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violence of blinding is visited upon the stablemaster Ali; so K’s revenge is to take the 
very best horse— the one Shah Abbas rejected— and begin a life of brigandage 


against Sultan and Shah alike. 


These ancient sources provide a host of both large themes and plots and 
small but intensely significant symbols and details that are to be encountered in the 
K epic of later ages. The roots of the epic are in the legends of the Iranian peoples 
and those culturally and politically kindred to them; and the epic grew on their 
lands. It is thus the monument of a developing regional culture founded in antiquity, 
shaped by a turbulent history, and perennially animated by hopes, sufferings, and 
strivings that engender balladry and epic wherever there is destitution and 
oppression and the stubborn resilience, the will to resist, of the human spirit. The 
study of the bandit epic type provides a way to understand in a new light other 
important historical narratives that memory has retained as legend. There are three 
examples to be adduced: the first, the Sasun epic itself. We have seen how its heroes 
are called “bent”, how the first generation of them is a pair of unequal twins born to 
a princess about to be sent away as a hostage to a foreign tyrant. She drinks of a 
magical, milky spring and her strong, brave sons are born. The heroes acquire a 
magic horse and found a fortress, Sasun, from which they, in the company of vividly- 
named fellow braves like Dzenov Hovan, “John of the Booming Voice”, sally forth to 
fight against oppression. The greatest of them, David, is immured by cowards, as is 
his steed, the second part of whose very name, Kurkik Jelali, has a special resonance 
to the student of K and his times. David dies by treachery, the only way a hero can, 
and his son Little Mher provides the apocalyptic dénouement, entering a cave at Van 
to remain till the end of days. Then he will come forth to save or destroy the world: 
the ambivalence of this point may have to do with the Christian faith of the reciters 
or the inchoate violence of bandit eschatology, or maybe a bit of both. Even the way 
Kurkik Jelali will tread solid ground then has an echo, as we have seen, in the epic of 
K and its description of the training of Kirat in a water-filled furrow of the field. The 
heroes of Sasun became in legend a titan race, different from smaller, weaker from 


“straight” folk, called in the epic “Armenians”; but the latter-day jan-fedayis, the 
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guerrillas of Sasun, Zeitun, and elsewhere in Armenia had the appearance, and 


enjoyed the popular repute, of the bandits of legend. 


The second case comes from the Parthian era and the homeland of Josephus 
and involves a young man whose mother, according to tradition, was supernaturally 
inseminated. Though of the royal Davidic line, he grew up in obscurity as a 
carpenter, then collected a ragged crew of fishermen and other lower-class types, 
with whom he traveled around preaching against the tyranny of the rich and the 
oppression of the poor, and asserting that his kingdom— of justice and kindness— 
is not this one. He was arrested as a rebel against the alien Roman occupier and was 
forced to endure the humiliation of being stripped naked and flogged. The four 
standard accounts of His life all record that He was crucified between two other 
men, one to His right and one to His left. Both were bandits, one of whom who 
mocked him, apparently for His belief that some good might come of this tortuous, 
humiliating execution. In the early narrative of one of His followers, Mark, He died 
with a despairing complaint from the Psalms on His lips: “My God, why did you 
abandon me?” According to other Gospel accounts, though, Jesus Christ, the Jewish 
rebel hero, gave up the ghost with a calmer affirmation culled from the Jewish 
evening prayer, “Father, into your hands I commend my spirit.” This version, Luke’s, 
which is most likely closer than others to a Hebrew Gospel (often attributed by the 
Church Fathers to Matthew), makes the bandit on the right a righteous man; the one 
on the left, a blasphemer. By the 5" century AD these two have names, Dysmas and 
Gestas; and an apocryphal text, The Story of Joseph of Arimathea, embroiders the 
legend this way: “The first, Gestas, used to strip and murder wayfarers, hang up 
women by the feet and cut off their breasts, drink the blood of babes; he knew not 
nor obeyed any law, but was violent from the beginning.” But “the other, Demas [i.e., 
Dysmas], was a Galilean who kept an inn; he despoiled the rich but did good to the 
poor, even burying them, like Tobit. He had committed robberies on the Jews, for he 
stole the Law itself at Jerusalem, and stripped the daughter of Caiaphas, who was a 


priestess [!] of the sanctuary, and he took away even the mystic deposit of Solomon 
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which had been deposited in the place.” That is, Gestas is a reprobate murderer; 


Dysmas, a Robin Hood-like bandit hero, and an anti-Semite besides. 


For Gestas goes on to declare that had he only know Jesus was king, he would 
have killed Him, too; while Dysmas asks Jesus to protect him from the devil and 
looks forward to the punishment of all twelve tribes of Israel. Christ grants him a 
place in Paradise and assures him that “the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and Moses shall be cast out into the outer darkness.” When Joseph of Arimathea 
arrives later on to recover the bodies for burial, those of Jesus and Dysmas are gone; 
but the corpses of Gestas lies there, monstrous, “like that of a dragon”. He has been 
dehumanized to a reptile, to the snake that deceived the father and mother of 
mankind. In subsequent depictions of the Crucifixion, the two thieves are shown 
contorted with their arms and legs gashed and broken, while Christ is whole. This 
detail of the thieves refers to the medieval practice of breaking criminals on the 
wheel and then exposing them to a slow and hideous death. Gestas is shown, as one 
would expect, writhing in agony and deformed and hideous to behold, while Dysmas 
receives Christ’s benevolent gaze and sometimes has his mouth open to receive a 


spray of the salvific blood of the Savior.”! 


The message of this developed narrative is plain: Christ is not to be confused 
with rebels or bandits, even though he shares their company and their punishment. 
Moreover, the idealized thief receives Christ as king, and not as king of the Jews but 
as their enemy. Christ has been transmuted into Caesar as surely as the poor thief 
Gestas is metamorphosed into a reptile. Such malign inversion is not unusual in the 
process whereby nascent Gentile Christianity sought to distance itself from its 
origins, gradually demonizing the latter. If one looks beyond this perverse 
corruption, with its malign, degenerate, anti-Semitic intent, one may attempt to 
reclaim and restore a semblance of the original. A poor man raised without a father 


gathers a band of young men like himself and travels around his home territory, 


21 See Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief, the Cross, and the Wheel: Pain and the Spectacle of Punishment in 
Medieval and Renaissance Europe, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. 
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never traveling far in his mission, and offends the rich and powerful while feeding 
and healing the poor. He can be captured and killed only by treachery and betrayal. 
He dies at the hands of a foreign tyrant in the company of a pair of bandits, one 
perhaps braver and more likeable than the other. His is an otherworldly kingdom; 


their manner of rebellion is more earthly and violent. 


Two millennia pass. David of Sasun fights the Arabs, Robin Hood fights the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, the heroes of Kasht fight Tamerlane, K fights Shah and Sultan, 
the revolutionaries of 1789 rise up, then the Communards of 1871, the Armenian 
fedayin resist the Ottomans, in 1917 the Winter Palace falls, the workers of Vienna, 
then the Spanish Anarchists and Communists fight fascism, armed with a newer, 
wider, more articulate plan for the liberation of the world. But the plan itself drowns 
in the blood of the Cheka’s camps and torture chambers. A deeper darkness falls: it 
is 1941, and we are in Belorussia. The Nazis begin their planned extermination of 
the Jews: nobody, says Hitler, remembers the genocide of the Armenians a 
generation ago. Who will stop him now??2 (The Germans and their many 
enthusiastic Ukrainian, Latvian, and Lithuanian henchmen killed about a million 
Soviet Jews with ordinary bullets, a year before the first gas chambers went into 
operation.) In the village of Stankiewicze there is a farming family. One of their 
twelve children, Tuvia, b. 1906, is a rebellious tough, a good rider, a trained soldier. 
He has a brother who is a little less heroic and charismatic. But the two Bielskis— 
the Sanasar and Baghdasar!— establish a stronghold in Nalibocka forest, robbing 
the Germans and their collaborators. Subservient to none, they rescue every Jew, 
young or old, who will join them, and run their partisan unit on the basis of labor 
democracy. The people who see Tuvia on his white horse, in his leather jacket, with 
his tommy gun in hand, acclaim him as a latter-day Judas Maccabeus. At the end of 


the war, the Bielskis have saved some 1500 people. Tuvia moves to New York, gets 


22 | propose in my recent study “From Musa Dagh to the Warsaw Ghetto: Armenian and Jewish 
Armed Resistance to Genocide” (in publication, Judaica Petropolitana, St. Petersburg) that Hitler’s 
remark was intended ironically. In fact everybody remembered the Armenians, and Franz Werfel’s 
book about the Genocide was an international bestseller. The point was, rather, that nobody cared. 
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married, lives a simple life, and passes away in his old age.23 The Nazis called the 
partisans bandits; the French collaborationist authorities, too, derided the 
Manouchian group— Jews and Republican Spaniards, led by an Armenian— of the 


Maquis as “L’Armée du Crime”. 


Bandit epics matter because imagination empowers reality and the theme of 
these epics is, however ancient in its literary and mythological roots, also current 
events. Fighting for authentic freedom is possible, it is right, and it is necessary in 
most every generation. It has happened before, and, human affairs being what they 
are, it will happen again. We might as well be ready and retell the story, and enjoy it 


in the retelling. 


23 Nechama Tec, Defiance: The Bielski Partisans, New York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 
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Abstract 


Unordained clergy make Armenian prayer scrolls, which go back to the amulets 
against the Child-stealing Witch. They are analogous to the MSS of Ethiopian Chris- 
tians, made often by charismatic and socially marginal figures. This art found a 
niche in East Christian society; but none was provided for the appropriately named 
“outsider” art and the art of the insane in the West, which often expresses religious 
visions and sentiments that the artistic and mental health establishments—rather 
than an ecclesiastical order this time!—have forced to the margin of society or be- 
yond it. 

Despite the early efforts of Frederic Macler, though Armenian magical and talis- 
manic texts have been edited and published there has been little study of the art as 
such of the manuscripts that contain them. Perhaps because of their greater flam- 
boyance and their situation partially in an African context, it is the analogous mate- 
rial of the Ethiopian Christian tradition that has received art historical attention. 
And modern avowedly religious art of almost any kind in the West became so gen- 
erally marginalised in criticism that much of it, including the art of people labelled 
insane, has come to be studied, if at all, under the rubric of art brut or outsider art. 
Since the makers of folk-religious-magical art in Armenia (the tirac‘u) and in Ethio- 
pia (the debtera) are sometimes marginal figures like outsider artists, I have at- 
tempted in this essay to initiate an approach to Armenian magical and talismanic 
art that employs the comparative method and takes advantage of the insights of 
studies of outsider art, the art of the psychologically abnormal, and the art of self- 
taught religious visionaries. 


Keywords 


Hmayil, Debtera, Magical Scrolls, Magic, Tirac‘u, Al, Lilith, Child-stealing Witch, De- 
mons, Outsider Artist 


In May of 1949 a 16-year-old freshman at the University of California, 
Berkeley, went to hear a lecture by George Boas, a visiting professor, on 
“Meaning in the Arts”. Though she found the presentation “entertain- 
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ingly glib” overall, the speaker’s discussion “of the evolution of art in 
terms of a fluctuation between ritual and improvisation” interested her, 
though she dismissed it, too, as “a nice-sounding restatement of the 
overworked Classic vs. Romantic antithesis” (Rieff 2008: 21). The insight 
is testimony, not only to the frightening precocity of the future critic 
Susan Sontag, but to a dichotomy that cuts through the perception and 
reception of our modes of thinking about the unseen and phenomenal 
worlds through religion and philosophy, and our representation of 
them in the visual arts and music—a dichotomy, the conscious appreci- 
ation of which in recent times goes back to its re-formulation by Nietz- 
sche. On one side is the Apollonian stability and harmony of form; on 
the other, the Dionysian spontaneity and creative chaos of force. The 
first upholds the dogmas and ethics of society rooted in tradition; the 
second champions individual vision, freedom, and spontaneity: Qumran 
vs. Temple, lawgivers and priests vs. shamans and prophets, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds vs. William Blake, Mozart vs. jazz. Like most neat dualities, 
this one is useful, more for the opposing tensions within a single art or 
belief or person that it suggests, than as a description of actually anti- 
thetical things. For those are probably few. 

So it is with a sense of ritual and improvisation conjoined while in 
potential conflict, rather than suggesting that either exists independ- 
ently of the other, that we may approach a phenomenon in art, and spe- 
cifically, in the art of Armenian magical manuscripts, particularly the 
scrolls called hmayil that are employed for defense against demons, par- 
ticularly the ancient Child-stealing Witch, called in Armenian Al or T‘pl- 
ha (= thagha) (Plates 1 and 2) These scrolls contain a number of prayers 
culled from Scripture, Christian hagiography, and the writings of 
Armenian theologians and mystic, as well as incantations that are fairly 
standard from one scroll to another; and these texts generally follow a 
prescribed order. They are divided by pictures of Christ, of saints, and of 
demons, again in the same order. All this is ritualistic: though the con- 
tent and iconography of the scrolls are freer than the programme of a 
Gospel manuscript, and the performance of magic does not have the 
same sanction as the liturgy—indeed more often than not the Church 
condemns all forms of it—still the artist-scribe worked in compliance 
with a fixed tradition. Indeed, the texts and traditions having to do with 
the Child-stealing Witch in their origins antedate by many centuries the 
canonical text of the Bible. However, the maker of a magical scroll most 
often lacked training as an artist; and though his work reflects the 
themes and styles of the iconography of the Church, it almost always 
looks primitive, even childlike, in its lack of technical sophistication; 
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and beside the gold leaf, lapis lazuli, and embossed silver of fine manu- 
scripts, the hmayils seem an art of poverty. The art of the scrolls can also 
be bold and uncanny in a way Gospel book illumination is not, including 
fanciful symbols and strange patterns; and when these depart widely 
from recognised, canonical forms, one can discern the mark of indi- 
viduality, of improvisation. 

The principal aim of these scrolls always was to protect women in 
childbirth. To a reader in the early years of the 21st century that may 
seem an obscure or esoteric purpose; but in Armenia marriage and 
childbirth were issues of tremendous social tension. On the eve of the 
feast of Ascension (Arm. Hambarjum) girls performed an elaborate ritual 
and told fortunes about marriage; and on the feast of St. Sergius (Arm. 
Sargis) in January a girl would eat a salty cake baked by an old woman 
and then dream of her future husband. Her whole sense of identity and 
her metaphysical world were fixed on the single issue of her future 
marriage. Once wed, a young bride was kept mute (Arm. muné pahel) and 
was allowed to talk back to the household in which she lived—her hus- 
band’s and mother-in-law’s—only after she had given birth to a son. If 
she bore a daughter, she might be kept bound to silence several years 
longer. And a childless woman was an object of pity and derision. Given 
the high rate of infant mortality, the fear of losing a newborn, particu- 
larly a boy, was terribly keen. So even if the longed-for marriage was 
consummated and the desired male child was born, the anxieties of the 
mother did not end. One might then dedicate a son to the Virgin Mary 
for further protection: a silver ring was hung on his left ear, a hmayil 
was left under his pillow, and his hair was not cut till age seven (see 
Lind-Sinanian 2003: 34, 54). As for barren women, they might visit a 
spring called a kat‘natbiur, “milky source”,’ or rub against or crawl be- 
neath a phallic portak‘ar “omphalos-stone”, in the hope of magically be- 
coming fertile. 

The Armenian texts have their closest analogues in the Christian 
magical manuscripts of other contiguous or Orthodox Christian cul- 
tures: Byzantium, Christian Syria, and, most interestingly, Ethiopia. But 
the Jewish childbed talismanic texts against Lilith, and the ancient 
Mesopotamian ones against Lamashtum, prove that the Armenian and 


‘ This useful manual also situates the hmayils within the larger context of Arme- 
nian magical texts and practices, such as talismans against the evil eye, books on 
astrological magic (the Arm. Alawit, Arabic Ghayat al-Hakim, Latin Picatrix), etc. 

* The white or milky spring represents seminal fluid and figures in both Arme- 
nian epic and Yezidi cosmological hymnology; farther afield, in Syriac spiritual po- 
etry and Indian mythology, it is also the milk of God (see Russell 2000: 43-48). 
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other Christian works belong to a wider and older tradition. In Arme- 
nian Christian literature, from its beginnings down to recent times 
without interruption, theologians and clerics have devoted detailed, 
impassioned sermons to the condemnation of the kind of magic the 
scrolls represent: testimony to their early presence and long continuity 
in the culture. Thus however far removed a maker of scrolls was from a 
monastic scriptorium, and however idiosyncratic his gift might be, he 
inherited a settled tradition of great antiquity in which he was expected 
to operate, both by his instructors in the magical art, and by the clients 
for whom he produced his talismans. Unfortunately we know very little 
about the Armenian artists who made these scrolls: what inspired them 
to take up such work, how they were trained, how they were regarded 
by others in the community, what their working days and inner lives 
were like. It would seem, though, that most of them had the title tirac‘u 
(=tiratsu), that is, a man not ordained as a priest but permitted to per- 
form some sacerdotal functions. 

Among the Syrian Christians, or “Assyrians” (Arm. Asori), who em- 
ploy the Syriac dialect of Aramaic in their literature and everyday 
speech, the makers of scrolls were (and are) likewise associated with the 
church but not fully ordained clergymen. They evidently are believed to 
possess magical powers; and they are trained to make talismanic texts 
and to place themselves in special psychological and physical states 
when producing them. There is something of the outsider to them, too. 
Nicholas Al-Jeloo, a young scholar of Assyrian ethnicity from Sydney, 
Australia, relates: “Growing up in Australia I knew of Rabi Yosip of 
Tkhuma (a reader in the church), Shamasha Warda Adam of Tiyari (a 
deacon in the church), and maybe one or two others in Sydney, and an- 
other in Melbourne who were involved in the church somehow and had 
this as sort of a business on the side. They jealously guard their base 
texts, which have been handed down to them from their fathers, etc. 
and I guess are training their children in the art. As a child my mother 
gave me one, which I was to sew into my clothes, keep in my pocket, put 
in my wallet, or keep under my pillow. It was a little ‘prayer bundle’ 
which had been folded multiple times and sewn into a piece of cloth 
over and over again so that it could not be opened and read. I lost it 
unfortunately and never had another one written. Rabi Yosip died a few 
years ago but Shamasha Warda is still alive... and he also is said to have 
a room in his house where he writes these things that his wife wouldn’t 
dare to enter even to clean. He asked my father once, years ago to get 
him a crow—he obviously wanted to use it for some sort of ritual. When 
they write these talismans they are supposed to fast for a certain period 
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and observe certain practices, use certain types of ink, paper, etc. They 
did these for protection from the evil eye, demons or evil spirits, and 
especially to unbind men from their wives (if they have been magically 
bound by jealous people who oppose the marriage, and thus prevented 
from its consummation). There is black magic in Syriac, but the texts 
are hard to find or have never been studied. My father remembered, 
when growing up in Habbaniya on the Middle Euphrates, an Assyrian 
man with a magic book who could make sandals dance and grain ‘walk’ 
up a wall. A friend from Mosul now in Australia told me her father, a 
priest called Zaya Bobo (born in the Hakkari region of Tiyari and died in 
a village near Urmia), had such a magic book and could practice magic 
with repetition of certain psalms. She also told me of a magical manu- 
script that exists in Syriac called Semon Kharrasha (Simon Magus)”.’ 

The position of the Armenian tirac‘u is analogous to that of the pres- 
ent-day Ethiopian debtera, as well; and the detailed, recent studies of the 
latter by ethnographers and philologists may help one to construct a 
hypothetical picture of the tirac‘u-magician. The debtera in turn has at- 
tracted the attention of art historians interested in the genre defined in 
English as Outsider Art, in French as Art brut. Though such art has ex- 
isted as long as other kinds of art have, the definition of the genre, and 
the methods of its study, are relatively new and mark a break with con- 
ventional and canon-oriented approaches both to artists themselves in 
society and to their work. Though the genre covers a wide range of 
kinds and media of artistic production, one may attempt a general defi- 
nition, or, better, a characterisation of Outsider Art. The outsider artist, 
man or woman, typically has not received formal training in painting or 
sculpture; and even if he or she has studied formal techniques, they 
have made a decision to break with them in some radical manner. So, 
the first thing the outsider artist is outside of, is the scriptorium, or, in 
modern times, the salon, academy, and gallery. Sometimes that is as far 
as it goes; and we have the innocuous Folk Art of Grandma Moses and 
hundreds of others. But the genre was not defined simply to encompass 
naiveté; it addresses far more troubling subjects and deeper kinds of al- 
ienation. An outsider artist can also be a person who as the result of a 
powerful dream, or waking hallucination (as the psychologised society 
now calls prophetic vision), or trauma (as it calls the experience of the 
tragic aspect of existence), is impelled to paint or sculpt, and to do so 
prodigiously, with extreme effort. Such art, given its inspiration, is of- 


> E-mail letter of 16 December 2008. I am most grateful to my friend and col- 
league for his extremely interesting and detailed reminiscence. 
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ten of religio-magical content; and although it partakes of the imagery, 
subjects, and nomenclature of one or more known religions, it also ex- 
presses an urgent, idiosyncratic, private cosmology. Many outsider ar- 
tists, then, produced their work in mental asylums—institutions in 
which many prophets and most shamans would have found themselves 
imprisoned, too, had they the misfortune to live in modern Europe and 
America. Until the 1920’s the drawings and paintings of the insane were 
not recognised as art and were at best tolerated as a kind of therapy and 
sometimes preserved in medical records. But even as the definition of 
art has widened, so has the social field in which one situates the artist. 
And we shall see that Armenian magical art and Outsider Art have very 
strong affinities. 

Let us look first at the sources of the Armenian hmayil and its typical 
content. Its main feature is an invocation against the Al, or Child-steal- 
ing Witch. Belief in this demonic being is ancient and widespread in the 
Near and Middle East. Lamashtu, the Child-stealing Witch of ancient 
Mesopotamia, rides an ass. She is a fearsome lion-headed monster, with 
a woman’s body and a bird’s claw-like feet, grasping a serpent in each 
hand; at her breasts, she suckles a black dog and a pig. This demoness 
hates mortal women, and it is her particular function to kill their ba- 
bies. On a talismanic tablet she appears with the demon of an evil wind, 
Pazuzu. The tablet depicts also a patient attended by doctors. The latter 
wear robes designed to resemble fish—the perennial symbol of immor- 
tality (Plate 3). There are three more relevant Mesopotamian de- 
mons—all of storm winds: lilu, lilitu, and (w)ardat lili—the last two being 
female. The latter fly through the air and find men whom they seduce. 
But their relations with a man are not of the kind he has with his wife, 
for they have no babies, and give no milk. They are unfulfilled, and bit- 
ter, and, taking on the role of the first demon mentioned, Lamashtu, 
they attack women in childbirth. So, this is the origin of the famous de- 
moness of later Jewish and Christian lore, Lilith (Hutter 1995: 974-975; 
Eilers 1979), From Mesopotamia, she makes her way to the culture of 
the Phoenicians and Canaanites. An incantation in Aramaic script from 
Arslan Tash against the “Flyers” and “Stranglers” is given as belonging 
to ssm bn pdr, “Sasom son of Pidar” (Sperling 1982). This enemy of the 
Child-stealing Witch will hound her across countries and ages and down 
to our time. In the magical texts of Hellenistic Egypt, as Prof. Martin 
Schwartz of the University of California at Berkeley has now elucidated 
in a series of articles, Sasom’s name becomes the Perso-Aramaic- 
sounding Sesengen bar Pharanges, and, later on, our “Open Sesame!” 
This fusion with things Persian is not at all unusual, particularly when 
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one considers that Persia was not only a great power, but the home of 
the Zoroastrian priesthood, the Magi, after whom magic got its name. 
The Talmudic tractate Baba Bathra 73a, blending Jewish and Persian 
themes, thus makes Lilith herself the mother of the archfiend of Zoroas- 
trianism, Ahreman; and the demon of Wrath of the Zoroastrian Avesta, 
Aeshma, appears in the Biblical book of Tobit as Ashmedai, English As- 
modeus.* Later still, Sasom is reincarnated as a Manichaean, then 
Byzantine Christian saint, Sisinnios. From there, he enters Jewish magi- 
cal lore as Sasanoy. Lilith appears in a number of Aramaic incantation 
texts; and in the Biblical book of Isaiah, 34.14, it is prophesied that vari- 
ous demons and inauspicious creatures, including hyenas, tawny owls, 
vultures, and Lilith, will dwell in the ruins of the enemy-land of Edom. 
The Septuagint translates Lilith as onokentauros, literally, “ass-centaur”, 
perhaps partly in reference to the donkey Lamashtu rode. But the word 
can also have the connotation of a Siren,’ so the nuance of Lilith as a 
temptress of men may be there in the Greek, too. Amongst the texts 
found at Qumran, on the Dead Sea, from around the time of Christ, 
there is a scroll with an incantation against “the punishment of child- 
bearers, an evil visitant, a de[mon]” (Penney/Wise 1994). The peoples of 
the Near East lived in a magical universe fraught with demonic perils 
against which magical practices, it was believed, were of effect; and 
there is a vast literature of spells and incantations in which the gods 
and demons of many nations rub shoulders.° Only theologians—and not 


4 


I saw Ahriman the son of Lilith”, says Rabba, “jumping so swiftly from battle- 
ment to battlement on the walls of the town Mahoze that a man riding on horseback 
could not keep pace with him” (see Rappoport 1937: 49). The evil of the 11th-cen- 
tury Crusaders seems to have been too great even for the demon Ashmedai: when 
they massacred the Jews of Mainz, he intervened and fought them, dying with the 
holy people of Israel; and his green blood mingled with their red blood in the streets 
(see Scholem ????: 161) (I thank Prof. Joseph Dan of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem for this reference). But since Ashmedai was, according to the Apocrypha of 
the Bible, an avid student of Torah, attending daily the Academies on high and be- 
low, this Jewish incarnation of the Avestan archdemon of Wrath, AéSma daéva, was a 
strange and ambiguous person whose character merits closer investigation. 

° The enchanting singer, not the car alarm. Since it is her songs—something 
verbal—that men hear, after which they err; and because of the onocentaur’s asi- 
nine quality, the Siren becomes the demoness of false and stupid belief, i.e., heresy 
(see Russell 1993). 

° The field of magic in the Hellenistic period and Late Antiquity is enormous, and 
with the encouragement of modern interest in transgressive religion, very many 
studies and collections of texts have appeared in recent years. A very few of these 
may be listed here: Faraone/Obbink 1991; Luck 1985; Betz 1986; Naveh/Shaked 
1985/1993; Gager 1992; Meyer/Smith 1994, 
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all of them—saw any contradiction in simultaneous belief in an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, wholly good God and in a plethora of evil spirits acting 
with virtual independence. And the believer pleaded for aid against 
them to ancient gods or, indeed, other demons, and to the saints and 
angels of Judaism and Christianity familiar to us even now. He did not 
see in this any compromise of God’s power: for the Jew or Christian, a 
prophet or warrior-saint might be understood to represent the Divine 
host. 

In Jewish folklore, Lilith is believed to have been not a supernatural 
being at first, but the first wife of Adam, made from earth as he was, and 
not from his rib, either—more an equal than a helpmate. Once, the first 
human couple quarreled: Lilith pronounced the ineffable Name of God, 
the Tetragrammaton, and was instantly spirited into the air. She flew 
away. Adam complained of his loneliness to God, who dispatched three 
angels to find Lilith. These become the triumvirate of saints commonly 
encountered in Christian spells. They caught up with her at the Red Sea, 
where she declared she was determined to kill any children Adam might 
father on a second wife. They wanted to drown her then, but Lilith 
begged mercy, and they struck a deal: they would protect from her any 
child born in a home where their names were invoked. The three are 
named Sinoi, Sasanoy, and Samangluf (Plate 4), and are invoked in vari- 
ous texts, including the magical “Book of the Angel of Secrets”, the Sefer 
Raziel. Why three rhyming angels? Perhaps because originally Lilith had 
had the two companions whose names rhyme with her own; and the in- 
vocation of a trinity is potent by itself. In Jewish homes it became com- 
monplace to put such a talisman near a woman abed with child. In Yid- 
dish, this was called a Kimpetsettl, from German Kindbettzettl, “Childbed 
Label”, or, in Ashkenazic Hebrew, a Shir ha-Ma‘alos, “Song of Degrees” — 
after Psalm 121, which is often recited as a defense against evil influ- 
ences. One of these bears the title Shemira la-bayit ve-la-yoledet, “Protec- 
tion for the house and the woman in childbirth”, with the Psalm at the 
centre. At the bottom is the Western Wall, with the Dome of the Rock, 
cypresses, and Al Aqsa mosque rising gracefully above. Another Kind- 
bettzettl against Liliths and other evil spirits depicts a many-armed 
magical bird with the old Hellenistic magical name AGLA, the Tetra- 
grammaton in plain and “angelic” Hebrew script (with astral circles 
linked by straight lines—a variant of the magical scripts called in Ger- 
man Brillenbuchstaben, literally “eyeglass-letters”), the Hand of God, in- 
structions at the bottom on where in the house to hang it, and the Im- 
primatur of the Imperial Russian censor at Warsaw, 1867 (Plates 5 and 
6). Lilith herself appears in a Jewish talisman reproduced in Fred Get- 
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tings’ useful Dictionary of Demons; and there is a prayer for pregnant 
women, largely of canonical character but containing one esoteric, an- 
gelic name, to be recited by a husband: there is a place for insertion of 
his wife’s name, and the page seems to have been used as a Kindbettzettl, 
even though it belonged apparently to a bound book. So Lilith appears 
as the succubus who flies to sleeping men for spectral and barren inter- 
course, and, in her boundless bitterness against the fertile daughters of 
Eve, acts as the murderous Child-stealing Witch.’ The talismanic texts of 
the Syrian Christians, in Syriac, are strikingly similar to the ones found 
in Armenia, except that the name Lilith is prominent, as in a magical 
book written by one Daniel, son of the priest (gashisha) Kushaba of 
Alqush: wa’rb’ qryn llyt’ wmlwyt’ w’m’ hnwgt’ dtly’ “the fourth they call Li- 
lita and Malwita and the mother strangler of children” (Gollancz 1912).° 

Although the Lilith comes from the Semitic world, these talismans 
made a detour through Byzantium before arriving from the Near East in 
the mediaeval Jewish community of Europe: Jewish talismans against 
her thus contain the Greek names of the child-stealing Harpies Okypode 
and Aello, from the Theogony of Hesiod, 267; and the magical name Strina, 
which is a distortion, by reason of the similar appearance of the letters 
nun and gimel, of the accusative striga of the Greek word strix, the de- 
monic screech owl (from which we get modern Italian strega, “witch”). 
The charm against the Child-stealing Witch even finds its way into 
Shakespeare’s King Lear, act 3, scene iv: “St. Withold footed thrice the 
(w)old;/ He met the night-mare and her nine-fold;/ Bid her alight/ And 
her troth plight;/ And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee!”® Here, the Lilith, 
or night-mare succubus, has children; and her murderous forays seem 
to be as much for the purpose of feeding them, as for vengeance against 
mortal, child-bearing women. We can infer this from an Armenian tale, 


’ This text and the other Hebrew Kindbettzettin here illustrated come from the 
collection of Dr. Marcus Moseley, Professor of Hebrew and Yiddish at Northwestern 
University, who was given it by his father-in-law, a noted Yiddishist who acquired it 
in Vilna, Lithuania, before the Nazi Holocaust. I am most grateful to my colleague 
and friend for lending me this and several other treasures and permitting their re- 
production. 

* The illustrations in the book depict a saint on horseback confronting a blotchy, 
primitive-looking black demon with disshevelled hair who is perched in a tree— 
substantially like the Armenian portrayals of the scene. 

* See Gaster 1980: 18 ff.; and a letter to the author of the late Prof. Gaster of 30 
March 1982. 
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in which the Child-stealing Witch is called Al, from Iranian al, “scarlet”, 
referring to the puerperal fever with which she strikes women.” 

Armenian tradition calls a fiery being named Al the first wife of 
Adam, too; so there is no doubt she is the same being called Lilith, or 
Night-mare, elsewhere. In the Armenian tale, the Al, called in the dia- 
lect of Kharberd, Turkish Harput, Elk‘ (with the Classical plural, k‘, as 
pluralis tantum), takes a young mother’s liver, but cannot eat it unless 
she dips it first in water—perhaps a recollection of Lilith’s flight to the 
Red Sea. She is caught with a metal pin stuck into her clothes, for iron 
pins or scissors are a common charm against these monsters; and, once 
she is captured, we learn she has many children herself, and has stolen 
the liver in order to feed them. She returns the human mother’s liver to 
her, and becomes her servant. Eventually the Elk‘ is freed, after prom- 
ising not to harm seven generations of the family, only making their 
wooden spoons break easily. Maybe this proviso has to do with the rela- 
tive potency of iron." The Al is shown in Armenian talismanic scrolls as 
a long-clawed, horned, bearded, tailed, club-footed monster, pitch- 
black, holding the innards of some victim, as in the folk tale from Khar- 
berd (AliSan 1910: 239). It resembles typical depictions of the demons 
that we find in the margins of mediaeval Armenian manuscripts, one of 
which depicts Jesus healing a man stricken blind and dumb by demonic 
possession, in Matthew 12.22.” In another illustration, where Sts. Sis- 
sianos and Peter are shown confronting Als, the demon facing the 
viewer looks rather owlish—perhaps it is a Strega! (Wingate 1930). The 
Armenian talismans against the Al invoke three saints, Siovn (i.e., Zion), 
Sisi (perhaps from Sis, the capital of Cilician Armenia), and Sisiane (i.e., 
the Greek vocative of Sisianos): the same triad, and same story, as in the 
Jewish magical texts—and both in their present form derive from a 
Byzantine Greek prototype, as Gaster pointed out long ago." 

In Armenian folk belief, metal objects—scissors, spades, swords, 
pins, even guns—are considered to possess power against the Al; and in 
Akn on Good Friday, the time of the darkening (Arm. xawarum) of the 


” On the Al and other demonic beings in Armenian pre-Christian religion and 
later folk belief, see Ch. 15 of Russell 1987; Macler 1929; Macler 1928; and Feydit 
1986. The Persians call their demon also mdadar-e al, “mother of the Al”, and the 
Armenian demoness feeding blood to her children explains why. 

" This tale was told by Marian Serabian, a native of Xarberd (Harput), Western 
Armenia, to Hoogasian Villa (1966: 352-354). 

” British Museum MS Or. 14161, fol. 56a, A.D. 1695, in Nersessian 1987: fig. 25. 

* Vasn t‘playi ew Ali, in Eminskij étnografiteskij sbornik, 1, Moskva-Alexandropol, 
1901: 224-229, 
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church in mourning for the crucified Lord, blacksmiths hammered out 
steel crosses for the protection of women in childbirth. In the same 
town a member of the K‘e¢‘ian clan was believed to have encountered 
and fought an Al on a mountain once: thereafter members of the family 
were believed to be able to defeat the demoness even as the saints of the 
talismans do. It was also thought that planting a metal object like a 
spade in the earth when an Al was passing would make the being visi- 
ble—at which point it was subject to human control and could even be 
helpful around the house.” The hmayil itself, like a rare Narek or Gospel 
book, was carefully preserved in the family shrine, wrapped in a cloth. 
It was considered a tan surb, “saint of the house”: in the 19th century, a 
priest would perform a ritual of healing by standing on a carpet—a de- 
lineated sacred space—with the patient at home. The priest held the sa- 
cred book, the tan surb, in one hand; a cross, in the other—and would 
recite a text containing the names of demons, urging the afflicted per- 
son to name the demon responsible for his ailment and thereby be 
cured. The priest-healer then put the cross to his patient’s mouth and 
read from the book a curse against the demon named. As we shall see 
presently, Ethiopian healers perform analogous rituals; and they attrib- 
ute to Solomon a catalogue of demons that exists in Armenian MSS also. 
As for the household MSS, emissaries of the Matenadaran in Yerevan 
tried to collect tan srber in the 1960’s but quickly discovered that Arme- 


“See Harut‘yunyan 2006: 302 ff. This massive collection of spells and folk 
prayers, many from hitherto unpublished records in the ethnographic archive of 
the Myasnikyan library, is an indispensable source for future study in the subject: 
the texts under No. 1(159) deal with the Al and T‘pia. There is an excellent glossary; 
and the explanatory notes, based largely on the earlier studies by Lalayan, Abegh- 
yan, Acharyan, and others in Azgagrakan Handés, Biurakn, and the other journals of a 
century ago are also superb. The work suffers from the author’s probably deliberate 
failure to consult good Western scholarship on Armenian magic and folklore, with 
the result that the material is presented as virtually sui generis and without a com- 
parative Byzantine, Antique, or Near Eastern context. Just as Soviet Armenian 
scholarship in the field was extremely useful for the edition and systematic presen- 
tation of folk texts, but occasionally suffered from the weakness of an ideologically 
driven analysis, so a kind of new xenophobia bedevils some scholarly work of the 
post-Soviet era. The excellent MA thesis submitted by Yoav E. Loeff to the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 2002, “Four Texts from the Oldest Known Armenian Amulet 
Scroll: Matenadaran 116(1428)”, should be consulted in any future study of this 
genre of Armenian magical texts. In 2002 the Matenadaran at Erevan printed a fac- 
simile scroll of a hmayil, MS 312, 15th century: the accompanying booklet contains a 
fine introductory scholarly essay by Lilith Zakaryan, entitled Armenian Talisman. I 
am most grateful to my colleague Dr. Khachik Gevorgyan for procuring for me a 
copy. 
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nian families generally refused to surrender them. Their wishes were 
respected; but some scrolls did find their way to the library and thereaf- 
ter people paid reverential pilgrimages to them (Abrahamian/Sweezy 
2001: 58-59). In the unsettled conditions of the early 1990’s, Georgian 
bandits stole hmayils from Armenians; two of these criminals tried to 
sell me one in Jerusalem in the autumn of 1992. 

A printed scroll in the collection of the Armenian Library and Mu- 
seum of America (95-77), based upon a MS dated 1 November 1717 is 
typical of the Armenian hmayil and contains the following texts: 1. 
Scenes of Christ’s life; 2. The credal poem Hawatov khostovanim (“I con- 
fess in faith”) of the 11th-century Catholicos St. Nerses Shnorhali; 3. 
Prayer for intercession for the owner of the scroll by Mary, God, the 
twelve Apostles, the Lamb of God, and the Offering of Christ; 4. Prayer to 
the Holy Sepulchre; 5. The Paternoster; 6. The Trisagion; 7. The Trans- 
figuration; 8. Prayer to the Crucifixion; 9. Prayer for the binding of 
witches and heretics; for the success of a judgment at law, and for the 
sweetness of good fortune (T‘agawor yzor apawén...)(“King, mighty ref- 
uge...”); 10. Prayer to Mary (Astuacacin amen orhneal...)(“All Blessed 
Mother of God...”); 11. Prayer to St. John the Baptist, lit. Forerunner (i.e., 
Arm. Surb Karapet); 12. Prayer to St. Stephen the Protomartyr; 13. Prayer 
to the patron saint who converted the Armenians, St. Gregory the Illu- 
minator; 14. Prayer of protection (Hayr surb srbea zis...)(“Holy Father, 
purify me...”); 15. Prayer of protection (Tér Yisus ognakan im...)(“Lord 
Jesus, my helper...”); 16. Prayer for Angelic protection; 17. Names of An- 
gels; 18. Prayer for headaches and eye-aches (Gayr getn i Yordanan...) (“He 
came to the river Jordan...”); 19. Prayer against the evil eye and evil 
tongue (Hraniwt‘ Hrap‘ael...)(“Raphael, of fiery element...”); 20. Prayer for 
travellers (Kenamanuel...)(“*I abide/Emmanuel?..”); 21. Cruciform texts 
of the binding of Isaac and invocation of the Cross and Crosses; 22. 
Prayer of the 10th-century mystical theologian St. Gregory of Narek 
(Ordi Astucoy kendanwoy orhneal yamenayni...)(“Son of the living God, 
blessed in everything...”, Ch. 41 of the Matean otbergut‘ean, the Book of 
Lamentation); 23. Prayer of St. Gregory of Narek (Enkal k‘atc‘rut‘eamb...) 
(“Receive in sweetness...”, Ch. 12.3 of the Book of Lamentation, used as a 
talismanic prayer against nocturnal terrors; 24. Prayer to St. George; 25. 
Prayer to St. Sergius; 26. Prayer for intercession by the holy kings; 27. 
Selections from the Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John; 28. Prayer to bear a child; 29. Prayer for the binding of demons 
and Als (Sotomon imastunn etes zisxann diwac“...)(“Solomon the Wise be- 
held the prince of the demons...”); 30. Prayer against the T’pla and Al 
(Surb Siovn surb Sisi ew surbn Sisiane...)(“St. Zion, St. Sis, and St. Sisia- 
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nos...”); 31. Prayer for business (vacari) and the star of good fortune 
(t‘aleh, st‘aray); 32. Colophon (rhymed). The 21st item, a list of holy 
Crosses and other sacred shrines of Armenia, such as the T‘ukh Manuk, 
or “Black Youth” of folklore (Russell 1998: 319-343), is vividly produced 
in scrolls as a text itself cross-hatched to produce innumerable crosses, 
in the manner also of the magic squares filled with numbers and sym- 
bols that also abound in Armenian and other magical books; and we 
shall presently observe analogues in Outsider Art. Some examples may 
be adduced from a hmayil at the Zohrab Center of the Armenian Diocese, 
New York: the Al (Plate 7); Christ and the Cross with astrological and 
other symbols (Plate 8); Adam and Eve (Plate 9); a saint vanquishing a 
dragon (Plate 10); a magic square with mystical, asemic symbols (Plate 
11); and multiple cross-hatched crosses (Plate 12). In the 19th century, 
scrolls were printed, too, with more conventionally Mephistophelian 
demons (Plate 13). It would seem, indeed, that in the modern period any 
ecclesiastical opposition there might once have been to prayer scrolls 
against the Al simply evaporated. For instance, one illustrated Girk’ 
atot‘ic’, “Book of Prayers”, ca. 1800, which contains prayer-spells against 
the evil eye, the evil tongue, the Al, and the T‘pla, as well as Anuank‘ 
s[ur]b nSanac‘n ork‘ en barexos vasn mer “Names of holy signs [i.e., crosses] 
that are intercessors on our behalf’—everything a typical hmayil has— 
boasts on its title page that it was printed Hramanaw Tearn Danieli ¢Smar- 
taser Patriargi [sic!] Kostandnupolsoy “By the command of Lord Daniel the 
truth-loving Patriarch of Constantinople” (Oskanyan/Korkotyan/Saval- 
yan 1988: 747, no. 975.). However, Gary Lind-Sinanian of ALMA reports 
that the recent souvenir publication of a hmayil by the Matenadaran in 
Erevan aroused condemnation by the church hierarchy in Echmiadzin, 
perhaps because the mode of its presentation made light of its subject. 

But before discussing the genre of Outsider Art in relation to the 
Armenian material, let us look at two of the more important elements of 
Armenian magic: the spells against the Al, which are the main purpose 
of the magician’s work; and a text that is often used in magical prayers 
and sometimes found in scrolls, the Conversion of Cyprian of Antioch. A 
typical invocation against the Al from an Armenian scroll reads as fol- 
lows: 

Prayer for the binding of demons and als. 

Solomon the Wise saw the prince of the demons of darkness, who roared like 

a cloud and screeched like a dragon. Solomon says: O foul and accursed one, 

what are you? The demon says: I am the prince of the demons and mother of 

all evils and sins. I am the one who kindles enmity between brothers, con- 

tention and quarrel and disturbance and fornication. I enter into the hearts 

of men, bringing and sowing the seed of wicked desire. Solomon says: Arise, 
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that I may see you. And he arose, greater than a mountain, and wished to 
fall upon him. Solomon says: Become small! And he became smaller than a 
mustard seed. And Solomon trapped him, and put him in a ring on his right 
hand, and put a piece of the tablets of Sinai on top, with a piece also of 
Noah’s Ark, and of Jacob’s Ladder, and of Aaron’s staff: and by the prayers of 
Kononos may all evil demons and wicked satanic contrivances be banished 
and frustrated, may they be released and cast out afar for this servant of 
God (N. N.) 

Lord, show me your ways, and teach me your paths. 

Prayer of the t‘pta and al. 

Holy Siovn holy Sisi and holy Sisiane and holy Noviel and holy Taghiel, an- 
gels are they, by Christ’s command. They went out hunting and heard a 
child’s cry. They went and saw the Al in her wickedness, and seized and held 
fast and bound the Al on the rock of Al. The mother of the Al came, and says: 
What might this be? They say: What is this, that you go in, to a mother’s 
womb, and eat her child’s flesh, drink the blood, and darken the light of its 
eyes? The mother of the Al says: spare my son, and we will not go near to 
that house where they recall your names, to the servant of God (N. N.): in the 
name of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit, now and forever, and unto ages 


of ages, Amen”.”° 


Armenian protective charms are sometimes leaves of sacred texts 
folded into triangles or diamonds and kept on one’s person. For exam- 
ple, the passage beginning Pahapan amenayni K'ristos, “Christ, protector 
of all”, from the long credal prayer Hawatov xostovanim, “I confess in 
faith”, by St. Nerses Shnorhali (“the Graceful”, d. 1173), which is recited 
at the end of the Divine Liturgy of the Armenian Church during Lent, is 
folded into a triangle, with the recipient’s name written on the outside, 


* Printed scroll, from a (MS?) version dated 1 November 1717: cat. no. 95-77, col- 
lection of the Armenian Library and Museum of America, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts: I thank Gary Lind-Sinanian of the Museum for very generously providing pho- 
tocopies of their collection of Armenian talismanic scrolls. On Solomon’s seal and 
ring, see Perdrizet 1903. The legend that Solomon had imprisoned the demons gave 
rise to an interesting, complex story in the Thousand and One Nights, in which the 
Caliph orders his men to go find them, and they visit the fabled City of Brass at the 
ends of earth (see Russell 1984). Some versions of the text describe (and, in MSS, 
portray) the Al as a wingless bird perched in the middle of the universe on a leafless 
tree. I have proposed a source for this in the Indian Garuda, with a separate devel- 
opment from the same source resulting in the Russian ballad (bylina) about the con- 
quest by the epic hero Il’ya Muromets of the Nightingale-Robber (Rus. solovei razboi- 
nik) (see Russell 2005). 
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and carried as a talisman.’ The word pahapan is critical: it is roughly 
equivalent to Greek phylakterion, the word the Byzantines used for an 
amulet; another Armenian term for an amulet, gir, “writing”, would cor- 
respond to Byzantine Greek kharti(on).'’ Pages from the prayer book 
Matean olbergut‘ean, “Book of Lamentation”, of St. Gregory of Narek, 
serve the same purpose as the leaves of Shnorhali. But scrolls are the 
most common shape a protective text generally takes, in Armenia. 
There are a number of possible reasons for this, each sufficient in itself, 
but none fully provable. 

First, the scroll has the prestige of antiquity. It predates the sewn 
quires of the codex by millennia. Greek biblion means a roll of papyrus; 
and ta biblia, “the scrolls” par excellence, are the Bible. We still use the 
word volume, from Latin volumen, which means “a thing rolled up”; and 
the standard formula at the end of a volumen, explicitus est liber, “the 
book is unrolled”, gives us our word “explicit”. In Armenian, the word 
magatat’, “parchment”, actually comes from the Syriac for a scroll, the 
idea of parchment for Armenians having evidently been linked origi- 
nally to an inscribed scroll; cf. Hebrew megillah, “scroll”. (The latter 
word as a loan in American English has come to mean “a long, drawn- 
out story”, from the Yiddish expression a gantse megillah, “a whole 
scroll”).’® The Torah is still used by Jews for liturgical purposes only in 
scroll form; and the Byzantines made both Biblical and liturgical rolls. 
These scrolls are very long and large: the average papyrus roll in Roman 
times was sold as a unit on average 15 feet long; but these were glued 
together very often to make a longer book, and there is an ancient 
Egyptian papyrus text a full 133 feet in length. A very big scroll is more 
public, it has been suggested, than a codex, simply because it requires 
several people to unroll and read it; so it has about it the power of social 
ceremony, of ritual (Kazhdan/Epstein 1985: 5). A scroll of very small size 
is as private as a large one is public, and it is easy to carry on one’s per- 
son: the Byzantine phylactery was typically a thin sheet or lamella of 
silver or gold, inscribed with a magical text and cryptic symbols, rolled 


** At Cambridge on 18 March 1997 Mrs. Shushan Teager of Belmont, MA, born in 
Beirut, showed me one that had belonged to her grandmother, Mrs. Zarman Naza- 
ret‘ian, born in Aintab (modern Gaziantep), Turkey. 

” On the Byzantine terms, see Greenfield 1995: 120. 

* See Philologos [H. Halkin], “White House Megillah”, in the Forward English- 
language weekly, New York, 21 March 1997: 10. Prof. Martin Schwartz of Berkeley 
objects that I must transliterate the Yiddish for the Hebrew word for a scroll with a 
short -e-, as megilleh. But in Americanised Yiddish, where we encounter, long before 
Sesame Street flickered onto the screen with its (now very multicultural) Cookie 
Monsters and friends, one Megilla Gorilla, fixing the -a- in pronunciation. 
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up and sealed in a tube with two pierced lugs for a chain.’ One model 
for this may well have been the Jewish mezuzah, a little scroll put in a 
case and affixed to the door-frame, to protect the home against, 
amongst other things, the Angel of Death; and Jews also wear during 
prayer boxes containing tiny scrolls inscribed with sacred texts, called 
tefillin. 

Though the earliest datable Armenian magical scrolls preserved 
come from the 15th century, it is likely that protective texts began to be 
translated from Greek and Syriac, with native compositions added 
thereto, fairly soon after St. Mesrop Mashtots‘ invented the Armenian 
alphabet, early in the 5th century. The Armenians live, after all, in a 
part of the world where amulets against the Child-stealing Witch had 
been common for millennia, as we have seen, in the languages of Syria 
and Mesopotamia from Akkadian down to Christian Syriac, in Aramaic, 
in Pahlavi, in Hebrew, and in Greek.” The Armenian cleric Yovhan May- 
ravanec'i/Mayragomec'i (fl. ca. 575-640), who wrote numerous sermons 
excoriating his flock for their drinking, theater-going, and other lapses, 
has an oration Vasn ‘ar sovorut‘ean erdman, “On the evil custom of oath- 
taking”, in which he alludes specifically to swearing by saints and the 
Cross—commonplace in talismanic scrolls—and a T‘ult’ vasn hmayic‘ 
diwt‘akanac‘ ew anawrén yurt‘otac’, “Epistle concerning bewitching spells 
and impious makers of charms”.”! The phenomenon must be present for 
one to sermonise against it. But the same motives that impelled Yovhan 
to publish his denunciations would have led the keepers of monastic li- 
braries to destroy such texts, or at least not to collect them until recent 
centuries; so talismanic scrolls made of perishable parchment stood lit- 
tle chance of survival over the ages. 

Most hmayils contain an Armenian translation from Greek of the 
shorter version of the legend of the Repentance (or Conversion) of Cyp- 
rian of Antioch; the Armenian version of a longer recension may date 
from as early as the 5th century. The short form of the narrative is the 
one used for magic, though. It is found in the first Armenian printed 
book, Urbat‘agirk‘ (“Friday Book”, so called because of the potency of 
magic on that day), which Yakob melapart (“the sinner”) produced at 


® See James Russell (not this writer), “The Archaeology of Magic in the Byzan- 
tine Period”, H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Magic, Washington, DC, 1995: 42. 

*° For the early Syriac phylacteries, made by Christians for clients with Sasanian 
Middle Iranian names, see Gignoux 1987; for more recent examples, see Gollancz 
1912. 

*! The texts are published in Tearn Yovhannu Mandakunwoy Hayoc‘ hayrapeti cark’, 
2nd ed., Venice, 1860; see also Hac‘uni 1932. 
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Venice, A.D, 1512. The Kiprianos has gone through innumerable print- 
ings since then, down to the present day: most of the recent editions, 
from Jerusalem, Beirut, and now, also, post-Soviet Erevan, are tiny 
prayer books in 16-mo, to fit any pocket with ease, and containing vari- 
ous protective texts, such as the credo Hawatov xostovanim mentioned 
above.” Cyprian was a sorcerer who could bind heaven and earth by his 
magical powers, but was unable to work a love charm on behalf of a 
young client upon a young woman, Justina, because of her strong Chris- 
tian faith. A demon then told Cyprian of the mysteries of the Bible and 
Christ. The sorcerer, realising the greater power of the Cross, a picture 
of which is boldly printed at this point in the text (Plate 14), was 
promptly baptised. Thereafter he employed his prayers to release men 
from the bonds of black magic, employing, among other things, the ring 
of Solomon and the “bonds of bronze” with which the ancient king of 
Israel confined the demons. He remained, that is, a magician. The tale of 
Cyprian thus ties into the magical texts against the Al; and the early- 
20th-century American Armenologist Jane Wingate was undoubtedly 
right in relating this text to the scrolls, as part of a single strand of Ar- 
menian magical literature.” The legend of Cyprian of Antioch is more 
than a curiosity of magical literature; for it is generally recognised as a 
forerunner of the legend of Dr. Faustus in the West. In Armenia it re- 
mains much as it was originally intended to be: a text of admonition, 
though one in which Cyprian does not give up magic, he just becomes a 
Christian magician, more powerful than he had been as a pagan. In the 
West, though, the story develops into Goethe’s poignant drama of the 
aging, lonely scholar, jealous of young love and disillusioned with al- 
chemical retorts and tomes, whose creative encounter with Mephi- 
stopheles enables him to renew his powers. 

But Goethe’s insights do exist in embryo, still, one thinks, in the 
theme of the myth of the Al, too. It is barrenness, the anguish of impris- 
onment in the pride of self and the agony of Adam’s love denied, that 
drives the primordial Lilith, the Child-stealing Witch. There is in her, 
surely, a passionate emotion that makes her closer to our human state, 
our own perennial predicament, than God’s triumvirate of angelic hit 
men. And as we have seen, tradition could not always maintain the 
myth of Lilith in this starkly tragic and isolated form: Lilith, or Al, be- 


* On this prayer, see Russell 2005. 

*> Wingate, art. cit., with translation; see discussion by Russell 1994. For an edi- 
tion of the long recension of the life of Cyprian in Armenian, see Akinean 1961. Aki- 
nean believes the Armenian text to be a 5th-century translation from the Greek of 
Eusebius of Emesa. 
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comes the mother of Als, with little children of her own: her depreda- 
tions, originally driven by a Medea-like jealousy, are now also the ex- 
pression of maternal instinct. Even the demons must nurture someone, 
must love. This change in the tale seems to me to be of some impor- 
tance, for true magic must be manipulative, a strict imposition of one’s 
will upon the universe and other people, irrespective of their own needs 
and strivings, their own happiness—it can only operate, thus, by the 
deliberate suppression of compassion. It is materialist, and cruel. Relig- 
ion, by contrast, must involve the deliberate submission of one’s own 
will to that of a higher power; and this creates a relationship, requires 
the acknowledgement of the real existence of another, with another’s 
sphere of being. It cannot but introduce, in whatever measure, both 
humility and compassion. The Christianity of Armenian magical scrolls 
perhaps mitigates somewhat their magical essence: the poignancy of 
the tragedy of Lilith forces the hand of folk religion. She must have 
children, too; and the magic worked against her, therefore, acquires a 
good reason to remain provisional, to work only unto the seventh gen- 
eration, or only in a house where the requisite talismanic scroll is hung 
up high, to trail down to the floor of the pregnant woman’s bedroom. 
The legend of Cyprian is interesting in another way, too: as a magical 
text about a magician, it is as close as we come in the primary magical 
literature itself to authorial autobiography. Its salient feature is a career 
cut in half by failure and then galvanised by a vision and subsequent 
conversion; and in its barest essentials this describes the trajectory of 
many outsider artists. Let us consider first the evidence of the Ethiopian 
debtera, as closest in religion and culture to Armenia.” The debtera—the 
word comes from a Greek term for “parchment”—is, like the Armenian 
tirac‘u, an unordained Christian religious practitioner; and it is debteras 
who make magical scrolls (Plate 15). He is considered a holy man in his 
community, but he can also inspire fear as someone abnormal. One 
debtera, a man named Asres, had an initiatory dream in which a lumi- 
nous being commanded him to eat the thigh of an impure animal, the 
hyena: he did this with pleasure, understanding thereby that God puri- 
fies the impure. There are several features of interest here: the 18th- 
century Armenian minstrel (aSul) of Tiflis, Sayat’ Nova, had an initiatory 
dream in which St. John the Baptist, the equivalent of the Muslim Khidr, 
taught him how to play musical instruments; and in the mediaeval pe- 
riod the poet Kostandin Erznkac’‘i had a vision of a luminous being that 


“The Ethiopian evidence in the discussion comes principally from Mercier 
1997, 
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initiated him into poetic vision and composition.” Thus there is ample 
precedent in Armenia for initiatory dreaming, though I know of no case 
for the tirac‘u who made scrolls. However, there may be an overlap in 
the case of the modern Armenian nayol, or “seer” of the Otherworld. He 
is usually chosen by a traumatic illness or other experience and is sub- 
sequently guided by dreams and other visions: he practices divination 
(by pouring melted wax into water, or throwing beans, etc.) and heal- 
ing. He develops his own prayers and rituals, without undergoing ap- 
prenticeship; but resistance to the calling can cause blindness, for his 
primary sight is now of the next world (Lind-Sinanian 2003: 57). As for 
the Ethiopian initiatory dream, the command to Asres to eat something 
long, thick, and impure is obviously sexual and represents a traumatic 
experience transformed into a positive one; and one is reminded force- 
fully of the precedents of the Hebrew prophets forced by God in a vision 
to eat a scroll. Asres’ communication with the Otherworld seems to 
have continued over time: he made a point of celebrating the feast of 
the angel Gabriel, who, he believed, had once intervened to rescue him 
from misfortune. Tradition attributes to debteras other supernatural ex- 
periences in connection with their acquisition of magical knowledge: 
Tewany, a 17th-century liturgical poet and master of the occult, used to 
feast with invisible demons, and was lifted up in the air by unseen 
women and carried to lake Tana, where he learnt folk remedies. He 
made a talisman that kept the Angel of Death away from his house for a 
full seven years. In Armenia, Gabriel is the grot, the “writer” of destinies 
who comes as the Angel of Death to take the soul; and there is a ballad, 
kindred to the Greek myth of Alcestis, in which a princely hero named 
Aslan (“Lion”) fights Gabriel. But it is his wife’s devotion, not his physi- 
cal or magical prowess, that persuades God to lengthen Aslan’s and her 
own life (Russell 1998a). As for flight through the air, this is the signa- 
ture experience of the witch or the shaman the world over. Ethiopian 
Christian holy men can also be possessed, as are shamans elsewhere, by 
spirits who “ride” them like horses: such a belief in possession is gen- 
eral in the Muslim and Jewish communities of the country as well. 

In Ethiopia a master of talisman making trains acolytes for seven 
years before they get a notebook of their own. It can be a demanding job 
to be a debtera and teacher: Asres always wanted to study liturgical po- 
etry, for example, but never had time. The scrolls themselves are strik- 
ingly similar to the Armenian hmayils, down to the cross-hatched pat- 


* See J. R. Russell, tr., intro., and comm., Derenik Demirjian, The Book of Flowers 
(Girk‘ catkanc‘), Belmont, MA, 2003, esp.: 11-19. 
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tern in invocations of the Holy Cross and other crosses (Plate 16), The 
scroll’s length conforms to the height of the client’s body (Plate 17), all 
of which it is intended to protect and heal; but a scroll that had be- 
longed to a deceased relative can be re-used with the old name 
scratched out and that of the new owner inserted. Scrolls are rolled up 
and kept in a case under one’s pillow or near an afflicted limb of the 
body; or they can be hung vertically over one’s sickbed. A priest visiting 
an ailing parishioner might read such a scroll hanging over the person’s 
bed: a jug of water is placed nearby, and the priest will dip the Cross in 
it while reading out a prayer, then blow on the water (perhaps in imita- 
tion of the spirit of God hovering over the face of the waters in Genesis!) 
and sprinkle it over the patient. These fascinating practices might have 
had parallels in Armenia, though testimony is lacking. With the mod- 
ernisation of Ethiopian society, the traditional role of the debtera has 
begun to disintegrate; but one traditional maker of talismans, Gedewon 
(1939-2000), befriended by the scholar Jacques Mercier, began to work 
more freely as a creative artist, utilising the themes and skills of his sa- 
cred craft and exhibiting his work in Paris. His paintings, removed from 
their traditional context, are now studied under the rubric of Outsider 
Art, where they find affinities with the canvases of other visionaries 
practicing outside the formal art world (Mercier 2003). 

What is certain is the similarity of subject matter. Like Armenians, 
Ethiopian Christians consider Friday a day of special danger: the “Out- 
sider Artist”/debtera Gedewon painted a special talisman for the day 
(Plate 18). Like Armenians they regard the Cross as a sign of victory, not 
a reminder of Christ’s suffering; and tend not to portray His crucified 
body thereon. They call it typically “the Cross, conqueror of enemies”, 
and use it abundantly in talismanic scrolls. This view of the Cross recalls 
the xa“ patrazin (“Cross of war/victory”, the second word probably from 
Arm. paterazmin, “of war”, but maybe also Middle Iranian pérézén, “vic- 
torious”) the heroes of the Sasun epic wear on their arms as part of 
their battle equipment. And the talisman with which Cyprian releases 
the virgin Justina is a great cruciform figure in Ethiopian MSS, just like 
the Cross shown in Armenian texts of the Kiprianos (Plate 19): the story 
of the reformed magician is equally prominent in both cultures. Like the 
Armenians, Ethiopians cultivated legends about the two kings of old 
who possessed magical powers: Solomon and Alexander. Ethiopian 
magical texts include talismans against Gog and Magog (Plate 20), whom 
Alexander is said to have confined behind bronze walls at the ends of 
the earth. The gates are guarded by automatons that play music since 
the ophidian peoples fear it: one is reminded of the Story of the City of 
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Bronze (Patmut‘iwn ptnje k‘atak‘), a tale translated into Armenian from 
Arabic that features similar automata. The prayer of “Solomon’s Net” 
(Plate 21) describes how the ancient monarch was trapped by black- 
smiths but vanquished them by invoking God’s name. Solomon also 
drew portraits of demons in a book: demons are curious to see them- 
selves, but when they view Solomon’s pictures they vanish in a puff of 
smoke! The book—a pseudepigraphon, of course—exists in Armenian, 
and the MS was published by the French Armenologist Frédéric Macler’® 
(Plate 22). As for the blacksmiths, one recalls that in Armenia they used 
to strike their anvils thrice at the beginning of the working week to 
strengthen the chains of Artawazd, the demonic king imprisoned in Mt. 
Ararat (Azat Masik‘) by the giants called k‘ajk.. There are spells of pro- 
tection against the latter in Armenian magical MSS; and scissors or 
other iron objects are believed to be powerful against the Child-stealing 
Witch and other evil powers. So perhaps the blacksmiths originally fig- 
ured in the prototype of the Ethiopian tale as positive figures, and the 
confusion of roles arose because of Solomon’s converse with evil de- 
mons. 

The magical scrolls and other texts and paintings of Christian Ethio- 
pia are so very close in subject and style to those of Armenia that they 
may fairly be said to belong to a single, common East Christian tradition 
of folk religion. So, although the social and historical context of the East 
African debtera is in many respects radically different from that of the 
tirac‘u in the Ottoman Empire and the Transcaucasus, it would not be 
unreasonable to infer at least some similarities between the two classes 
of magician-artists. These might include a powerful, even traumatic, 
initiatory dream or other vision followed by apprenticeship and the 
production at graduation of one’s own magical notebook; the experi- 
ence of possession by a spirit or saint; ancillary mastery of healing arts, 
particularly herbal ones; making scrolls and other talismans to order for 
afflicted clients; an uneasy symbiosis with the established Church; and a 
position in the community of mixed reverence and fear. In both nations, 
a sanctioned niche is thus found for individuals who might be stigma- 
tised as marginal or abnormal elsewhere: a feature of traditional socie- 
ties innocent of the blessings or curses of psychiatry and its attendant 
world view. Let us now consider the outsider artist in Western society 
and his affinity to these Eastern Orthodox magicians. 

The definition of the outsider artist has to be fairly broad, and to in- 
volve social polarities. At one extreme are people who are criminals by 


*° Venice, Marciana MS 210, published by Macler 1928. 
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any definition, such as murderers or child-molesters, or who are unable 
to function in everyday life, such as schizophrenics, other delusional 
types: these create art in mental asylums. One famous example is Adolf 
Wolfli (d. 1930), a Swiss mental patient whose intricate paintings teem 
with winged beings both angelic and demonic, crosses, multiple eyes, 
geometric patterns, and dense streams of text. (Plate 23) W6lfli’s paint- 
ings, which are strikingly similar to Ethiopian religious ones in their hi- 
eratic and diagrammatic character, reflect a complex private cosmology 
peopled by saints with invented names, in which the artist himself fig- 
ures as a heroic and persecuted figure.”’ The eerie avian trinities of an- 
other outsider artist, Johann Kntipfer, remind one of the three saints 
who pursue Lilith—but in his work they are themselves pursued by an 
evil hunter armed with a gun. (Plates 24 and 25) In the opinion of Greg 
Bottoms, outsider art is fuelled “by passion, troubled psychology, ex- 
treme ideology, faith, despair, and the desperate need to be heard and 
seen that comes with cultural marginalisation and mental unease”. Out- 
sider artists need not be inmates of asylums, and at the other end of the 
continuum they can be moderately well-adjusted housewives, busi- 
nessmen, and the like; but just as often they are disenfranchised people 
who wake up one day to find all hope finally lost, and in an act of heroic 
resistance to their social dysfunctionality throw themselves into the 
great task of creating a body of artistic work (Bottoms 2007: 9, 53). They 
are, it would seem, creating a cosmology that provides a context in 
which they can invest their fragmented lives with meaning and achieve 
a feeling of wholeness, of integrity. Such an artistic release, one notes, 
most often has a magico-religious aspect, the expression of a vision. The 
vision can be highly structured and its artistic and verbal expression ex- 
tremely sophisticated while remaining idiosyncratic: the English poet 
and artist William Blake might be adduced as an example. Or it can be at 
the fringe of mainstream religion or beyond; and part of the reason for 
this, one suggests, is that just as Western society tends to marginalise 
the religious visionary, the mainstream Western art world correspond- 
ingly marginalises the expression of sincere religious experience unme- 
diated by irony. So, an artist who is not yet an outsider runs the risk of 
finding himself isolated and marginalised if his art is unabashedly re- 
ligious in content and sentiment.” It was an innovative artist impatient 


*”’ The principal study of this extreme of outsider art is the study by MacGregor 
(1989); the monograph by Walter Morgenthaler, Ein Geisteskranker als Kiinstler: Adolf 
Wolfli, 1921, was translated into English by Aaron H. Esman as Madness and Art, Lin- 
coln, 1992; and, most recently, see Spoerri/Baumann 2003. 

*8 On this predicament see Elkins 2004. 
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with the establishment, Jean Dubuffet (1901-1985), who coined the term 
Art Brut, collecting outsider art and eventually establishing a museum 
for it in Lausanne and making it a subject for study by art historians, as 
well as psychiatrists and criminologists (Rhodes 2000: 7-8). 

Here are the experiences of some other outsider artists. August 
Neter, born in 1868, beheld a vision in the sky of a screen across which a 
torrent of images passed: God, then the witch who created the world, 
wars, monuments, castles— some ten thousand objects in the course of 
a hallucination that lasted only half an hour, which he took over the 
rest of his life to set down in drawings (Cardinal 1972: 94). In Neter’s vi- 
sion, the world is the creation of an evil being, rather than of the good 
God, who seems to hover somewhere outside the universe. Thus his 
cosmology is substantially the same as that of the cosmogonic vision de- 
scribed at the beginning of the Hermetic text Poimandres; and it is even 
closer to the ideas propounded by the prophet Mani in third century Sa- 
sanian Iran after a series of visions and visitations by his spirit-twin. 
These became the basis not only of a world religion of Late Antiquity, 
Manichaeism, but also of a vast painting, the Ardahang, that Mani exe- 
cuted himself and that is remembered as the Arzang in classical Persian 
poetry. Mani was also a calligrapher; and fashioned out of Aramaic a 
new phonetic alphabet in which to transmit his teachings.” This 
combination of talents recalls the skills of the maker of magical scrolls, 
joined perhaps to the visionary powers of the similarly antinomian Wil- 
liam Blake. But in the context of his age Mani was a prophet, not a 
madman or social outcast. 

Another modern outsider artist, Madge Gill, discovered her gift 
through the intervention of her spirit guide, whom she named Myrnin- 
erest and associated with the planet Mars. In a painting of Mars (Plate 
26), she produces a pattern of squares filled with mystical, asemic let- 
ters or symbols very like the magic diagrams of Armenian and Ethiopian 
manuscripts, and her written invocations include both voces mysticae, or 
potent, glossolalic nonsense words (again typical of magical texts) and 
references to new technologies: “Myrninerest Mars/ Mars canals/ Vedi/ 
dai/ My all/ Jupiter luminary planet/ Through wireless master mind/ 
Saturn... communication” (Cardinal 1972: 30, 141). Laura Pigeon, d. 1965, 
after the trauma of divorcing her husband took up spiritualism, astrol- 
ogy, and drawing; and produced some five hundred mediumistic texts 
and pictures under the guidance of a spirit guide (Cardinal 1972: 91-93). 


° On the cultural and psychological role of invented scripts, see James R. Russell, 
“The Script of the Dove: An Armenian Hetaerogram”, forthcoming in JArmenSt. 
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These two women outsider artists display a significant feature in com- 
mon that relates to the craft of the artist-magician of the Christian East: 
they both undergo a kind of spirit possession, but instead of being 
prophets or shamans they conform to a type of the experience validated 
by the society in which they live, for their gender—they become medi- 
ums, spiritualists. But although the experience is spiritual, it has a 
planetary, astrological aspect. And this deserves closer examination. 

In the late 19th century, the astronomer Schiaparelli professed to 
have seen what looked like canals on the surface of Mars, and Camille 
Flammarion wrote a novel about extra terrestrials. European writers 
and thinkers seem to have displaced onto the red planet, at once so 
alien and so close, the kind of hopes and fears that had once been ex- 
pressed in the terms of a more abstract heaven or otherworld peopled 
by angels or devils.°*° Thus, H. G. Wells’ novel War of the Worlds imagines 
an apocalyptic invasion by terrifying Martians—octopi the size of griz- 
zly bears encased in invincible death-ray machines that punish human 
hubris and restore to our race a numinous awe. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
son-in-law, George Lathrop, published a similar tale on this side of the 
Atlantic in 1895. By contrast, the interplanetary being in George du 
Maurier’s novel, The Martian (1896), is a gentle, protective creature, an 
innocent vegetarian endowed with synaesthetic imaginative and extra- 
sensory powers bringing love and companionship to lonely earthlings. 
Madge Gill mentions the wireless radio in her poem or prayer to her 
Martian spirit-guide: the inventor of alternating current, Nikola Tesla, 
who firmly believed he could invent a death ray as well, believed there 
were intelligent beings on Mars and thought he had communicated with 
them by wireless (see Seifer 1996: 220ff.). The most interesting example 
of this cultural fixation, perhaps, is the case of Héléne Smith, a working 
medium who not only communicated astrally with a Martian named As- 
tané, but did so in the Martian language—which syntactically and mor- 
phologically very closely resembles her native French. It is a euphoni- 
ous language; and the characters of the Martian alphabet that she wrote 
in trance, which sometimes obtruded into her waking writing, resemble 
somewhat the shapes of Sanskrit characters (Plate 27). This is reason- 
able, since the deliberate exoticism of her inventions seems to be based 
upon what she had read of India. Her paintings of Mars resemble in 


*° It is the near alien that inspires the greatest fear; thus, Armenians were to the 
Greeks of Byzantium both Christians and foreigners. So, a woman possessed by a 
demon babbled in Armenian; and Armenian magical texts have their demons speak 
a pseudo-Arabic (See J. R. Russell, “A Scholium on Coleridge and an Armenian De- 
mon”, JSAS 10 (1998, 1999 [2000]): 63-71). 
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their dense detail and syncretism (Plate 28) of styles the sculptural and 
architectural inventions of outsider artists such as Ferdinand Cheval (d. 
1924) (Cardinal 1972: 146)*' (Plate 29). And the strange language and its 
arcane alphabet seem to be an attempt to ennoble oneself, to endow 
oneself with a special glamour lacking in mundane life.*? The psycholo- 
gist who studied her Martian “romance” writes of Héléne’s “homesick- 
ness for an unknown country” and her instinctive inner revolt against 
the limitations of her station in society and her sex: in this case, the 
possessed visionary and outsider artist has a respectable job but is also 
the subject of a psychological case study of 1899 that is still both inter- 
esting and poignant. Ané éni ké éréduté cé ilassuné té ima nibétiné chée du- 
rée, “C’est ici que, solitaire, je m’approche du ciel et regards la terre”, 
explains her Martian friend and spirit-guide Astané, expressing both 
the alienation and the romantic dignity of this outsider artist, visionary, 
magician, who, in a world without a sacred language to elevate her 
imaginative power to the level of magic or sacredness, must invent one 
for herself.** 

In this survey one has sought first to describe the contents and 
styles of the Armenian magical scrolls and their sources; then to con- 
struct a hypothetical schema of the personality, experience, and train- 
ing of the artist on the basis of what is known of the makers of the very 
similar magical scrolls of Ethiopia; and finally, combining salient fea- 
tures of magical art and the particulars of the people who make it, to 
relate the East Christian genre to that of Outsider Art and outsider art- 
ists in the West, with particular attention to the contrasting evaluations 
of religious experience and practice in the two kinds of society. In tradi- 
tional Ethiopia and Armenia, the visionary who dreams, keeps company 
with angels, and speaks in tongues, is afforded a social purpose. In the 
West, where heaven and hell are displaced by an unhappy and anxious 
materialism onto Mars and cosmological visions, euphonious invented 
languages, and the like are the object of studies of neurosis, the only 
place for the kinsman or kinswoman of the tirac‘u and debtera is the 


** Numerous outsider artists have created complexes of buildings or sculpture 
parks to express a religious message or personal imaginative vision and to surround 
themselves with a preferable sphere of entity (see Umberger 2007). 

* Societies such as professional guilds within linguistic and ethnic groups often 
create sub-languages and ciphers, not just to conceal their knowledge from the un- 
initiated and unprepared, but also to ennoble themselves with a sense of separate- 
ness, of being special (see Russell 2011). 

* See Théodore Flournoy, From India to the Planet Mars: A Case of Multiple Person- 
ality with Imaginary Languages, 1899, English tr. reprinted Princeton, 1994. 
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hospital, the prison, or the art market, in which a special niche—more 
an annex or garage, actually—has been built. 

Both kinds of society: the traditional and the industrial—seem to 
feel the same need, however, for transcendence and imagination, for a 
spontaneity that paradoxically has its roots in the deepest archetypes of 
our cultural forms. Yet both treat the individuals who because of crisis 
or compulsion pursue magical creation as transgressors against reality, 
as marginal and dangerous. Even when given a place, they stand a little 
bit outside and at an angle to conventional sanity; even when seen, they 
are canonically apart. One wonders what it is that frightens us so about 
them. It seems to me it is a protest that, were one not to isolate or sub- 
limate it, would force us to transform the world, to make life the home 
of insider artists. One concludes with the words of the greatest vision- 
ary of all: “Religious distress is at the same time the expression of real 
distress and the protest against real distress. Religion is the sigh of the 
oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world, just as it is the spirit 
of a spiritless situation. It is the opium of the people. The abolition of 
religion as the illusory happiness of the people is required for their real 
happiness. The demand to give up the illusion about its condition is the 
demand to give up a condition, which needs illusions” (Karl Marx, Cri- 
tique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right). 
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Argawan: The Indo-European Memory 
of the Caucasus 


James R. Russell 


Preface 

This essay examines an episode in the fragments of the oral 
epic cycle of King Artasés I (Gk. Artaxias; from an Old Persian form 
*ArtaxSassa, Old Iranian *Arta-xSathra-, “Whose rule is through 
right/order [Asa]”) and his Alan bride Sat‘enik. ArtaSés was the 
eponymous founder of the Armenian Artaxiad dynasty, which came 
into being in the early second century B.C. as Seleucid rule receded 
from Anatolia; it endured down to the dawn of the Christian era, 
when a branch of the Parthian Arsacid dynasty established itself in 
the country. A major figure in the Artaxiad cycle is the crown-prince, 
Artawazd: his character has been telescoped, however, into that of a 
much later monarch, Artawazd II (r. 55-34 B.C.), who came to the 
throne after the death of the only Armenian ruler who ever played a 
significant role in Roman and Near Eastern history, Tigran II (“the 
Great,” r. 95-56 B.C.). Of particular interest to this study is a Me- 
dian nobleman living in Armenia, Argawan. 

The primary source for all this material is the History of the 
Armenians (Arm. Patmut‘twn Hayoc‘) of Movsés Xorenaci. The work 
is rich in genealogical, mythological, and epic lore; so in Armenian 
tradition Xorenacii has acquired the status of a Herodotus, as the 
Patmahayr, “Father of History,” of the nation. His dates are accord- 
ingly assigned to the so-called oskedar, “golden age” of Armenian 
literature—the period in the fifth century immediately following the 
invention by St. Mesrop Ma&gtoc‘ of the Armenian alphabet. Much in 
the History is demonstrably derived or patterned upon earlier or 
non-Armenian works (Lazar Ptarpecii, Josephus, the Alexander Ro- 
mance), or is anachronistic; and it is likely therefore that Xorenac‘i 
lived later, perhaps as late as the eighth century. However there is 
no reason to doubt his assertion that he heard with his own ears the 
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minstrels (Arm. gusan < Pth. gdsan)! recite the epic songs to the ac- 
companiment of a stringed instrument: Xorenac‘i’s renderings are in 
all respects careful transcriptions of a primary, oral source. 

The Armenians lived for centuries in close proximity to the 
Alans—speakers of a North Iranian language, a branch of the 
Scythians. The modern Ossetes are direct descendants of the an- 
cient Alans, with the same language and culture; and in the republic 
of Georgia Ossetic- and Armenian-speaking communities are still 
contiguous. The Armenian oral epic Sasna crer, “The Wild Men of 
Sasun,” first transcribed in 1874 in the region around Lake Van, has 
very ancient Anatolian and Iranian strata: a lady of the lake, a sword 
cast in water; and rock-births, and other evidence of proto- 
Mithraism. This combination of Old Anatolian and Iranian themes 
can be observed farther to the north in the Ossetic oral epic, the sa- 
gas of the Nartae (pl. of nart, “hero, manly man”); so it is probable 
that the Armenian epic tradition served as a conduit for such mate- 
rial, perhaps as long as two millennia ago, if one gives credence to 
the hypothesis that Alan lore was the source of these themes in Ar- 
thurian legend. There are thematic parallels in Armenian and Alan 
epic; so in addition to borrowing from Armenia it would seem there 
was much cross-fertilization as well. This is what one might expect: 
cultural influences between close neighbors over a long period are 
generally not a one-way affair. 

The Ossetic Nart sagas are recited, in various versions, by 
other peoples of the Northwest Caucasus such as the Abkhaz and 
Adygei (Cherkess, Circassians). A narrative of the Narts in Adygei 
contains a version of the story of the marriage of ArtaSés to Sat‘enik 
and the intervention of Artawazd. These three characters have differ- 
ent, Ossetic, names; but a fourth player, Argwana, is plainly the Me- 
dian Argawan of Movsés Xorenacii. This character is not mentioned 
in the Ossetic versions themselves; so it is probable that the Adygei 
story reflects an older Alan narrative that is now lost in its original— 
Argwana is a Nebentiberlieferung then—testimony for a name that 
undoubtedly existed once in the Ossetic Nartae proper. By any his- 
torical and textual standard of priority this name and character 
came from the Armenian epic transcribed by Movses Xorenacii at 
least a millennium before any Nart saga was transcribed. The Ady- 
gei Nart tale provides proof of a borrowing from ancient Armenian 
oral literature; it is also the first independent attestation of the mate- 
rial in the epic cycle of ArtaSés quoted in Movsés Xorenacii’s narra- 
tive outside Armenian—nay, outside his own book.? It provides a 


'In later times, the term gésan was replaced, for reciters of lyric and ro- 
mantic verses and cycles, by aSut /ashugh/, a loan from Arabic ‘aSiq, 
“lover;” those who recited and chanted the heroic epic of Sasun were called 
asac‘ol, “sayer, reciter” (cf. the mediaeval usage asotik). 


* There is an elegy of the dying ArtaSés, probably from the same cycle, in 


the Letters of Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni: see J.R. Russell, “Some Iranian 
Images of Kingship in the Armenian Artaxiad Epic,” REArm 20, 1986- 
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strong argument, if any still be needed, for the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of his narrative concerning Artasés. 

The Kartvelologist Georges Charachidze published in 1987 
a short, elegant book, La mémoire indo-européenne dv Caucase 
(Paris: Hachette) in which he suggests that the oral Nart sagas, 
originating in Ossetic and widely diffused amongst non-Indo- 
European speakers in the Western and Northwestern Caucasus, 
enshrine Indo-European institutions, beliefs, and values that had 
become essential to social and personal life but were not—or could 
not be—overtly expressed in the canonical religions of the Ossetes 
and their neighbors. The title of this essay is offered in homage to 
his insight. That Indo-European memory is not only Ossetic, but 
Armenian, since Armenia is a major source for the Narts; and 
partly because oral epic in Armenian society in Anatolia and the 
Transcaucasus occupied a niche analogous to that of the Narts 
farther north, as a kind of Indo-European secular scripture. 

The relevant Armenian passages are cited in the original, 
with my translation; and the other texts considered, systemati- 
cally summarized—in the final section of the essay, with impor- 
tant terms explicated in the footnotes thereto. 


Actualité 

When one studies an epic there is a tacit sense one deals 
with archaic culture (Homer), with alien or primitive ways of life, 
or with a highly self-conscious re-employment within the West of a 
form that is acknowledged to be obsolete in any living context of 
serious literature since the Romantic period. Indeed, several of the 
epics of that latest age in which the genre seems to have thrived 
as a serious high literary form, are inauthentic: they are not just 
the products of self-conscious, individual artifice (no one would 
condemn Milton’s Paradise Lost on these grounds), but forgery. 
Macpherson’s Ossian, though it inspired or interested a number of 
creative artists, from Felix Mendelssohn to Vladimir Nabokov and 
Osip Mandelstam, is, strictly speaking, a fake; and a heated ar- 
gument rages around the theory that the great epic of the East 
Slavs, The Lay of Igor’s Campaign, with all its poetic brilliance 
and haunting imagery, was not composed soon after a war that 
took place in A.D. 1185, but is in fact the work of the late- 
eighteenth-century Slavist Josef Dombrovsky.? The passion that 


1987, esp. p. 259, reprinted in J. R. Russell, Armenian and Iranian Stud- 
ies, Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 9, Cambridge, MA, 2004 (=AIS). 
But the Circassian version of the Narts repeats a detail from Xorenaci. 


>On the reception of Ossian in Russia, see Yu.D. Levin, ed., James 
Macpherson, Poemy Ossiana, Series Akademiya Nauk SSSR: Lit- 
eraturnye Pamyatniki, Leningrad: Nauka, 1983, esp. pp. 277-458, with 
texts of over thirty writers, from Pushkin to Mandelstam, that deal with 
Ossian. On Igor see, most recently, Edward L. Keenan, Josef Dobrovsky 
and the Origins of the Igor Tale (Harvard Series in Ukrainian Studies, 
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informed both forgers and debaters was often nationalistic: the 
neo-paganism of the Renaissance and the secular philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, supporting the methods and findings of the 
new discipline of comparative philology, rejected the universal au- 
thority of the Bible and cast into doubt its authenticity as a genea- 
logical document. It was left to individual peoples to discover the 
texts that cast light on their own antiquity. Many of these texts 
were epics; and those like the Nibelungenlied were believed to ex- 
press the mores and spirituality of an ethnic group—often heroic 
values at variance with the teachings of the Christian Church. In 
Germany, epic has been a tool used to extol chauvinism and cru- 
elty.4 In the Soviet Union, as will be seen presently, epic was to be- 
come a weapon in the class struggle. 

The first recitations of the Armenian epic of Sasun were 
discovered and recorded in 1874, though oblique references to the 
epic in Armenian tradition and the testimony of visitors to the 
country go back to at least half a millennium earlier; and it was 
only in the 1780s that Movsés Xorenaci’s text began to be studied 
as a source of national and epic tradition. The Armenians thus 
caught the wave of nationalism in their treatment of their epic. 
Study of the Nart sagas is much more recent; but both the Nartae 
and the Sasun epic were manipulated by the Stalinist regime in 
the Soviet Union in the cultural campaign to exalt what was sup- 
posed the unmediated genius of the Folk over the art-for-art’s 
sake work of “Formalists.” As writers, poets, and theatrical direc- 
tors were being shot en masse, bewildered ashughs were hauled 
before applauding audiences to demonstrate the “people’s art.” 
Thus, 1939 was chosen, rather artificially, as the one thousandth 
anniversary of the Sasun epic, and sumptuous editions the size 
and shape of Bibles were printed. Fortunately for scholarship, the 


Cambridge, MA, 2003). 

Vladimir Nabokov, who translated the Igor Tale, was cryptically 
inconclusive as to its authenticity in his commentary on the text. He en- 
joyed the intricate aesthetic possibilities of this very ambiguity, as can be 
seen from his own novel of epic poem and commentary, Pale Fire, where 
names appear as their own mirror-images, and, sure enough, one Con- 
mal, the inverted Malcolm of Ossian, appears as the translator of Shake- 
speare into Nabokov’s invented Zemblan language. (But there is a real 
Novaya “Zembla” with a Nabokov river!) The pure intellectual playful- 
ness of Nabokov’s literary art, a kind of verbal equivalent of his fellow 
émigré Pavel Tchelitchew’s (Chelishchev) famous painting “Hide and 
Seek,” raises the entire issue above the vulgarity of falsification and na- 
tionalism. 


‘There is nothing of Russian playfulness and dreamlike invention in the 
history of the Germans and their epic. Wagner’s self-important operas, 
his own racial anti-Semitism, the proto-fascist pageantry of the Wagner- 
fests at Bayreuth, and Hitler’s espousal of the “Nordic” ideology of the 
Ring cycle, form a straight line to the crematorium. 
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Soviet state also supported the serious ethnographic study of epic, 
in the Caucasus and elsewhere; so the picture is not entirely de- 
pressing. Given the use and misuse of epic by nationalist, fascist, 
and totalitarian ideologists, though, it is not surprising that the 
genre has now gone underground, as it were. It is not favored in 
sophisticated literature; but in shadowy, powerful ways, epic is 
present still in the cultural products of the present age. I wish to 
argue and emphasize this, in order to impress upon the reader 
that the cultural and spiritual role of the Nartae and the Armenian 
epics in the Caucasus of the present day is neither a quaint ar- 
chaism to be examined by Orientalists at a fastidious distance, 
nor is it the artificial outcome of cultural policies imposed from 
above. Once one accepts that these epic songs are intellectually 
and aesthetically intricate and actual in themselves, it becomes 
possible fruitfully to explore their depths of meaning, as living lit- 
erature. The reader is invited to a brief digression into the actual- 
ity of epic in present-day Anglo-American culture—to see, as it 
were, the workings of epic within his own cultural consciousness. 
Iranists deal familiarly with the enduring presence of the 
Sah-name in the context of a living and extremely sophisticated 
poetic tradition subordinate to none; so there is perhaps less cul- 
tural prejudice in this branch of Oriental studies than elsewhere. 
However I should like to argue briefly that the epic genre exists 
and thrives in contemporary Western culture, even when driven 
underground, as it were, since it addresses actual and relevant 
issues in the most effective way. The epic form is often excluded 
from contemporary literature, so it re-emerges in the lower realms 
of popular culture. One finds it in Westerns and in fantasy novels; 
and where it does appear in good literature, it is barely noticed. 
Here are some examples of epic low and high. When I first pre- 
sented my findings on the sources of the Armenian epic of Sasun 
to an interested audience in a lecture at the Armenian Library and 
Museum of America, almost a decade ago, I had just watched the 
movie Legends of the Fail, which is all about the concept of the 
hero and his place in an unrecoverable past. Shortly before be- 
ginning this essay, I joined the crowds at the Boston Common 
cinema and watched part three of the epic Lord of the Rings on a 
big screen: the hero Frodo made it to Mt. Doom and threw the 
malign Ring of Power into the fire, accomplishing his great task. It 
is all gray and downhill for the enervated hero thereafter, which is 
as it should be, despite the requirement of happy endings in the 
movie business. Tolkien’s invented epic has been around for half a 
century;> and the dénouement recalled the structure of a recent 
novel, Jonathan Lethem’s The Fortress of Solitude. The reviewers 


° See my discussion of it, and of the uses of epic in religious proselytiza- 
tion in ancient Armenia, in the art. “The Epic of the Pearl,” Revue des 
Etudes Arméniennes 28, 2002, reprinted in AIS. 
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have failed to notice that the book is an epic, half-Biblical, half- 
Tolkienish. The hero is a Jewish boy named Dylan Ebdus who 
grows up in a bad neighborhood of Brooklyn where he is mis- 
treated and robbed by some Gentile Blacks but also initiated by 
others—a homeless man, a close friend and his father—into a 
realm of wonderful language and music. He is given a magic ring 
that enables him to fly, and, later, to become invisible (the latter 
power is the same as Frodo’s, in Tolkien). His name is typical of 
that of digenes, “twy-born,” heroes (cf. the Greek Akritic cycle) 
and reflects both halves of his epic childhood: his first name is 
mantic/artistic, and conjures up Dylan Thomas (poetry) and Bob 
Dylan (music), in that order. Lethem’s hero in an earlier novel, 
Motherless Brooklyn, is a boy whose family name is Essrog, the 
Ashkenazic (i.e., Eastern European Jewish, but on the Armenian 
reflex of Askenaz, “Scythian,” see below!) pronunciation of the 
Hebrew word ethrog, “citron.” So Ebdus just might be Lethem’s 
idea of the Ashkenazic /avdus/ for ‘avduth, “slavery”: God took 
the Israelites out of Egypt, mé-’avdut l-hérut, “from slavery to 
freedom”—and Dylan does cross the East River/Red Sea to Man- 
hattan’s Stuyvesant High School and beyond. 

The issue of a dual identity is significant in the Armenian 
epic episode we are shortly to consider: Artawazd is the son of an 
Alan mother, but it is unclear whether his father is an Armenian 
(ArtaSés, the king), a Mede (Argawan), or a demon (Arm. dew— 
when he is accused of being a changeling). The situation ex- 
presses the ambiguous position of a dramatic character: Telema- 
chus tells Athena he is assured he is the son of Odysseus, but 
then he adds, ruefully, that he doesn’t know, for “No man knows 
his own father.” The extreme treatment of this epic—and very 
human—situation is the murder by Oedipus of his father, Laius, 
and his marriage to his mother, locasta. The Armenian epic treats 
this paradigm of the family triangle with only slightly less violence. 
First, the character’s origins are established, with programmatic 
treatment of their inherent problems. But then the epic character 
must grow into manhood; so we return to the novel and its middle 
passage. 

After high school, Lethem’s Dylan makes a mess of the 
middle period of his story, at a New England college for which his 
previous life has not prepared him. For this hard middle passage 
of the epic hero, in which he is an alien and a wanderer, compare 
the ambiguous, hard time of Tolkien’s middle book, The Two 
Towers; or the episode of Mec Mher in the second ciwt (“branch,” 
i.e., chapter/song) of the Armenian epic of Sasun, for that matter. 
It is de rigueur, the long journey. As an adult in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, he becomes a music critic obsessed with what he now cor- 
rectly discerns as his epic childhood, in a future world that seems 
thin and without substance. The ring can do only evil now: 
though he uses it, and loses it, in destroying his archetypal en- 
emy (not Sauron’s great Eye, but a mean mugger who has 
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plagued him since the first pages of the novel), he is spent. A ma- 
jor epic hero often has one best friend, practically a lover, who is 
sacrificed for him: Achilles had and lost his therapon Patroclus; 
Frodo had his trusty Sam Gamgee;® and Dylan has Mingus 
(named after the famous jazz musician), who ends up in prison. 
All that is left is to write down the story: one recalls the tablets 
mentioned at the end of the Epic of Gilgamesh. Exodus, loss, and 
enervation provide an epic patterning to Biblical narrative, too: af- 
ter the crossing of the Red Sea and the encounter on Sinai, Moses 
is a different man, so shaken that his face remains veiled for the 
rest of his life after his encounter with God. Deuteronomy is one 
great dictation of what happened; and Moses makes one last, 
great, unheroic plea for life before God takes him into an obscure 
occultation not unlike the end of Little Mher in the epic of Sasun. 
Moses and Ebdus/ ‘avduth, rings and Hobbits, all came together 
as one read Lethem’s novel. 

It is probable that the average reader entering the fortress of 
solitude of Lethem’s tiny hero will not be aware that the strong 
aesthetic satisfaction and deep emotional truth of the book derives 
in large measure from the way it draws subtly upon epic themes 
and symmetries. The large armature of epic is often a tripartite 
structure, consisting of a problem, the struggle to solve it, and the 
resolution and after-effects. The structure can be developed in 
various ways, from strong and overt plots to more delicate, emo- 
tional, even introverted types. The strongest presentation of the 
problem is war; the mythological reflex of it, the Drachenkampf, or 
dragon-fight. The most delicate expression of the same tripartite 
problem-pursuit-resolution is a plot centered on love: here is the 
ambiguous nexus between the epic genre and that of romance. In 
the epic fragment on ArtaSés, we are to observe the playing out of 
parallel themes of love and war, with all their subtleties, ambigui- 
ties, and problems. Such is the essential structure of many a folk- 
tale, too. The person who deals with the problem is a hero—larger 
than life, and therefore legendary—but still possible and therefore 
not mythological, even if he walks in a world of mythological phe- 
nomena and possibilities. Tolkien and Lethem both invented their 
epic worlds, though the sources are real and painful: England in 
the Great War, a Brooklyn ghetto boyhood. But most epics are 
not really the inventions of one man, even a genius like Homer. 
They are shaped out of the collective experience, tradition, feeling, 
values, and accumulated wisdom of a whole community; and to 
that extent an epic is organic rather than artificial. The idea that 
something is organic is dangerous if misused—to promote some 


° When Tolkien was recovering in an English hospital from a case of 
trench fever he caught during the frightful battle of the Somme, he was 
treated by a doctor named Gamgee who was related to the inventor of a 
kind of surgical bandage which bore his name. So the role of the side- 
kick who takes care of the hero could not be more literal. 
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intangible, archetypal national essence, as fascists did with Nor- 
dic epic; or to wage a campaign of folk culture against the prac- 
tice of art for art’s sake derided as “formalism,” as Stalinists did 
with Armenian and other epics. In fact epics move freely from or- 
ality to writing and back (as is the case with the Kurdish Mam u 
Zin)’ and from one nation to another. For high culture is as “organic” 
as any other kind: all are human. 

That does not mean, of course, that all manifestations of cul- 
ture are of equal aesthetic or intellectual merit, or should be re- 
garded as such for fear of causing offense; and still less should they 
be treated by scholars with uniform seriousness of method or on the 
same level. I have alluded above to The Lord of the Rings. Tolkien’s 
epic is popular because it answers a need, and that is an interesting 
fact to observe. But Tolkien’s characters are without subtlety and his 
writing is stilted. So a diet of Tolkien alone is junk food. But if read- 
ing Tolkien leads one then to read Beowulf and Homer, one will be 
intellectually nourished. Jonathan Lethem’s novel is a good, ephem- 
eral book; it will not enter the American literary canon. In citing 
Tolkien and Lethem I do not mean to imply that either of them is as 
good as a Classical epic poet, only to suggest that epic form is of 
relevance still to the everyday lives of Americans, and to affirm that it 
exists in the liveliest domains of Western culture. 

The features of epic I have outlined above are deeply embed- 
ded in the Biblical (Moses), Greco-Roman (Homer), and Germanic 
(the Nibelungenlied, courtesy of J.R.R. Tolkien) literary cultures: 
these form, in various combinations and proportions, a large part of 
our spiritual and cultural inheritance in this country. They affect the 
way we organize the raw material of life into meaningful patterns. 
The Epic of Sasun in Armenia, the Mahabharata in India, the Sah- 
name in Iran, and the Nartae in the Caucasus perform analogous 
social, artistic, and spiritual functions and are often more con- 
sciously valued in those more traditional societies for the character 
of their role and message. As long as people speak and write artisti- 
cally of their own high aspirations and tragic failures, of war and the 
enigma of life’s transience, and of meaningful love, there will be epic. 


Scythians, Sarmatians, Alans, and Ossetes. 

The ancient North Iranian peoples of the Eurasian steppes— 
Scythians, Sarmatians, Alans—are vividly described for us by the 
“Father of History,” Herodotus, and by subsequent Classical au- 
thors.8 The way of life best suited to the Scythians was not one of ar- 


7 The oral and written versions of this Kurmanci epic romance reciprocally 
influenced each other over time. On this case, and on an analogous Arme- 
nian text, with some discussion of the politics of epic, see James R. Rus- 
sell, intro. and tr., Karapet Sital, An Armenian Epic: The Heroes of Kasht 
(Kasti k‘ajer), Ann Arbor, MI: Caravan Books, 2000, p. 28 and n. 34. 


* The literature on the Scythians, especially in the area of art and archae- 
ology, is vast. The best recent survey is Renate Rolle, The World of the 
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chitecture or road-building; but this does not mean they were 
technologically or ecologically primitive by comparison with their 
more sedentary neighbors along the Black Sea littoral and in 
warmer climes. They perfected the technology of horseback-riding 
and horse warfare, inventing such useful items as the stirrup and 
trousers; they were masters in the production of felt, which is 
warm and waterproof and relatively light. The artistic forms that 
adorned their everyday objects were pleasing and enduring: the 
designs on the felt saddle-cloths and horse-trappings preserved 
by permafrost for twenty-five centuries in the Scythian kurgan 
(burial mound) of Pazyryk, in the Altai mountains of Siberia, are 
similar to those on the felt equipment of Central Asian horsemen 
today. The famous “animal style” of visual art portrayed flying and 
running beasts and swirling water and clouds: perhaps it may be 
seen as a celebration of life as motion, vitality, and change. 

The Scythian peoples did not embrace Zoroastrianism; and 
the fear and hatred peaceful Mazdaeans felt towards the maraud- 
ing mairyas (the Avestan term carries with it the implication of vio- 
lence; but cf. also Phl. mérag, just a young man) creates a mental 
dichotomy between these North Iranians and their Eastern and 
Southern Iranian cousins who chose another religion and way of 
life. But the division need not be seen as quite so stark. The view 
of the living world adumbrated in Scythian art may indeed exist 
as well in the usages of the Zoroastrian faith—which originated 
amongst nomadic pastoralists, in Central Asia—where the 
Avestan word yaozdathra-, rendered imperfectly in English as 
“purification,” actually means “making lively, stirring up” (cf. the 
Arm. l-w yoyZ, adv., “stirringly” > “very, powerfully”); and the epi- 
thets for “holy,” Av. spanta- and Phl. abzonig, mean, respectively, 
“bounteous” and “incremental,” i.e., productive of burgeoning life. 
Horses were central to Scythian culture; and Zarathustra also 
employed the terminology of the horse race in his vision of the 
progress and resolution of time. (The image of the Bridge of the 
Separator, elaborated in Zoroastrian eschatology, may have ex- 
isted in Scythian shamanism, too, as I will suggest shortly in a 
discussion of the magic powers of the musical instrument of Alan 
epic bards.) Speakers of Avestan, like Scythian artists, envisaged 
peace and repose in terms of the image of a horse unharnessed 
and hitched after a long ride. The Scythian animal style lent in- 
spiration to the art of the Celts, who inhabited Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe in antiquity and were thus contiguous to the west- 
ernmost Scythians; and the fanciful, intricate menageries in the 
miniatures of the mediaeval manuscripts of Ireland and northern 


Scythians, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1989. On art, see Esther Jacobson, The Art of the Scythians: The Inter- 
penetration of Cultures at the Edge of the Hellenistic World, Handbuch 
der Orientalistik S.2, Leiden: Brill, 1995. 
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Britain—the best-known examples are the Book of Kells and the 
Lindisfarne Gospels—in many respects echo, and not very dis- 
tantly at that, Scythian art. The Scythians drank fermented 
mare’s milk, as Central Asian and Mongolian nomads still do; and 
they inhaled hemp-smoke in psychedelic steam-baths. Their reli- 
gious institutions included shamanistic practices;? and they be- 
lieved in a pantheon of goddesses and gods. 

On the territory of modern Ukraine, and especially on its 
Black Sea littoral, the Scythian peoples came into close contact 
with Greek settlers and interacted with them for well over half a 
millennium. Hellenic goldsmiths—or local artisans trained in 
Greek workshops—vividly portrayed Scythians and their style of 
life in magnificent sumptuary objects of gold and silver. These 
were found in Scythian burial-mounds, the kurgans that dot the 
Ukrainian and South Russian steppe; most of these luxury items, 
along with more perishable objects of wood and felt preserved by 
the permafrost of the Altai, have been excavated by Russians, 
from the time of Peter the Great onwards. Accordingly, they have 
found a new home in the collections of the Hermitage museum at 
St. Petersburg. The “Royal Scythians,” as we know from Greek 
texts, were called Paralatai—cf. Av. paradhata, “made foremost,” 
which we find in the form PéSdad in the Persian national epic, the 
“Book of Kings” of Ferdosi, as the name of Iran’s first royal dy- 
nasty. The North Iranian peoples inhabited an area stretching 
from Eastern and Central Europe to the borders of China: around 
the jade-rich oasis of Khotan, in what is now the province of Xinji- 
ang—Chinese Turkestan—the sophisticated Buddhist culture of 
the Sakas (their name is a form of the same word “Scythian”) 
flourished till around the year 1000. (Turkic and Islamic inva- 
sions gradually doomed the multicultural civilization of the Silk 
Road.) 

Some of the heraldic symbols of the Sarmatians, an Iranian 


° The Scythian shamans were initiated by being tied down on horses and 
run bareback till their testicles were crushed and they were either killed 
or left alive but unmanned. These no longer natural men were thus 
called enarees or anarieis, in Greek transcription; and this is the same 
Iranian word as Armenian anari, meaning “monstrous,” and probably 
comes from *a-narya-, “un-manly” or, literally, “anmanned.” Sexual re- 
versal or ambiguity is a salient feature of the shaman's identity in a 
number of cultures, notably the case of the “berdaches” of Native Ameri- 
can culture, who served as seers and sometimes had relationships with 
the super-masculine warriors (see Walter L. Williams, The Spirit and the 
Flesh: Sexual Diversity in American Indian Culture, Boston: Beacon, 
1986). The Alan martial epic heroes are *nar-thrya-, “manly,” men par 
excellence, the Narts. (Another praiseworthy quality was what is called in 
Pahlavi érih, “Iranian-ness,” a concept combining the virtues of moral 
and physical strength. It derives from the much-abused adjective arya-, 
“noble,” and is reflected in the character in the Narts, prince Aleg, whose 
name Colarusso derives from *arya-ka-. 
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people related to the Scythians, were used by Polish noblemen, 
leading to the rather Romantic claim of Polish nationalists that 
their nobility were descendants of the Sarmatians.!° Russians and 
Ukrainians, likewise imbued with a nationalistic fervor impelling 
them to seek ancient and romantic forebears, have claimed 
Scythian origins at various times: a typical example is Alexander 
Blok’s revolutionary poem Skify, “The Scythians,” which exploits 
the image of the Scythian as Noble Savage.!! It is true that the 
Eastern Slavs live on the same land that was Scythia once; and 
there are important Irano-Slavic linguistic and other connections. 
But the last descendants of the Scythian Alans are the Ossetes 
(properly, Os: the Georgian toponymical suffix -eti, cf., e.g., Geor. 
Javakheti, Arm. Javakhk‘, has been absorbed into their name, Rus. 
osetin, Osetiya) and they survive in the Caucasus to the present 
day. 

These peoples—the Yas/Ass/Os/Ossetes in particular— 
were related to Armenians through intermittent invasion, dynastic 
intermarriage, and long cultural contact, from the eighth century 
B.C. down to the Middle Ages. Because of old invasion and more 
recent Biblical anthropology, Armenians have long called them- 
selves Ask‘anaz, the Biblical word for a Scythian. There is a dis- 
trict northeast of present-day Armenia called SakaSén, i.e., 
“Scyth’s Home,” know in Strabo by the Greek form Sakaséné. The 
ancient Iranian province of Drangiana, Avestan Zranka, was in- 
vaded by Sakas and acquired its present name, Sistan, from Mid- 
dle Iranian Sagastan, “Scythian country.” The epic hero Rostam, 
whose name means “he who possesses the strength of a river” 
(<Olr. *rautas-taxma-), came from there: thanks to the testimony 
of Movsés Xorenac‘i, we know that tales about Rostam sag¢ik, “the 
Saka,” were popular in Armenia long before he became the prin- 
cipal hero of Ferdosi’s great poem.!2 Subsidiary epic narratives, 


' In the summer of 2000 I visited the mausoleum of the Persian epic poet 
Ferdosi at Tus near Mashhad. The short-lived, neo-Achaemenian Pah- 
lavi dynasty of the twentieth century built the wonderful edifice, decorat- 
ing the interior with bas-reliefs reminiscent of the friezes of the Parthe- 
non. There is also an ethnographic museum there, with the gifts of vari- 
ous visitors on display, notably a plaque dedicated by Polish airmen in 
World War II—who describe themselves as Sarmatians paying homage 
to their Iranian brethren! 


"Russian and Ukrainian scholars have also been at the forefront of re- 
search: one might mention, amongst the earlier writers, such titans as 
Mikhail Rostovtzeff (Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 1922, repr. 
New York: Russell & Russell, 1969) and Yulian Andreevich Kulakovskii 
(see most recently S.M. Perevalov, ed., Yu. A. Kulakovskii, Izbrannye 
trudy po istorii Alanov i Sarmatii, Series Vizantiiskaya Biblioteka, St. Pe- 
tersburg: Aleteiya, 2000). 


” See J.R. Russell, “The Sah-namé in Armenian Oral Epic,” reprinted in 
AIS, pp. 1063-1072. 
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Pers. dastans, about Rostam were still related orally in Armenia 
down to the early years of the twentieth century, in various local 
dialects. 

As is well known, a large proportion of the vocabulary of 
Armenian derives from Northwestern Middle Iranian speech of the 
Parthian period. The Armenians lived under the rule of the suc- 
cessive dynasties of pre-Islamic Iran: Achaemenians, Parthians, 
and Sasanians. Even after the last Armenian Arsacids forsook 
Zoroastrianism and embraced Christianity, and the nation con- 
sciously chose a Western orientation, the relationship to Iran re- 
mained close. When we speak of Iranica with respect to Armenia, 
it is therefore the country corresponding more or less to the re- 
public of Iran today that we have in mind. Since all that is left of 
the once-vast North Iranian domain is Ossetia, historical myopia 
tends to reduce the role of the Scythian peoples, of the “Other 
Iran,” to near insignificance. However when one considers that 
Perso-Scythian wars were important enough to the Achaemenids 
for a festival called Sakaia to be instituted;!5 that Scythian masters 
taught the Achaemenian princes how to ride; that Rostam was a 
Saka, that Sakas ruled India and created a Buddhist civilization 
on the Silk Road; that the Alans play a role in the legend of the 
Apostolic foundations of the Armenian Church—the Other Iran is 
no small player, it is not even Other. There was a time when the 
Ossetes, now a small people, were very widespread indeed. One 
way of tracing them is to note the places where useful phrases of 
their language are recorded. The common Alan and modern Os- 
setic greeting is Da bon xorz, “Y’all have a nice day” (the word xorz 
is from the same Iranian root as Armenian axorzak, “appetite”):1+ 
in the Middle Ages, a Byzantine scholar heard the greeting in the 
streets of Constantinople and recorded it in a list of phrases from 


'’ Two Achaemenian bullae of the 5th-4th cent. B.C. were excavated in 
1979 at the site of the Armenian Artaxiad and early Arsacid capital, Ar- 
taSat (Gk. Artaxata), which depict six captives with their hands tied be- 
hind them, standing one behind the other and facing right (see Jacques 
Santrot et al., eds, Armenie: Tresors de l’Armenie ancienne, Paris: So- 
mogy/ Editions de 1’Art, 1996, pp. 222-223, pis. 210 a-b). The compo- 
sition of the scene is that of the triumphal relief of Darius I at Behistun, 
except that in the latter only one captive is a Scythian (added on later, it 
seems, with tall, pointed tigraxauda- hat and all). On the bullae from Ar- 
taSat, though, all six captives are Scythians: perhaps this reflects the 
actual political concerns of the time, when that northern neighbor of 
the satrapy of Armenia loomed so large. 


' Upon entering a host’s premises, Ossetes politely wish Farn atsy 
khadzary, “Happiness upon this house!” The expression is common in 
various Caucasian cultures, notably Georgia. Farn is Old Iranian 
farnah-, Avestan khvarenah-, Sogdian farn, and Armenian loan p‘ark‘ 


“glory.” 
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that polyglottic metropolis, and somebody else scribbled it on the 
back of a Latin deed in Hungary. And long before then, Marcus 
Aurelius—the same Roman emperor who penned the Stoic Medi- 
tations—who had defeated the Alans in Germany, drafted some 
into his cavalry and sent them to Roman garrisons in Western 
Europe—from France all the way to north Wales.!5 

Rostam is not the only—not even the most important— 
Scythian in ancient Armenian literary tradition. The epic frag- 
ments about king Artaxias I (Arm. ArtaSés) and his Alan bride 
Sat‘enik (her native Alan name would be Satana, unrelated to the 
Hebrew term for the Adversary at the Divine court from which we 
get Satan, despite Nicholas Marr’s unfounded hypothesis) and her 
descendants appear in the History of Movsés Xorenaci, and in the 
complex Apostolic legends of the Oskean and Suk‘iasean martyrs.16 
The modern Ossetes are the descendants of the ancient Alans (whose 
name in turn is perhaps a form of the same word as Iran), and now 
live mainly in the central region of the north Caucasus, divided be- 
tween the post-Soviet Russian Federation (North Ossetia, capital 
Ordzhonikidze) and the republic of Georgia (South Ossetia, capital 
Tskhinvali). But these political boundaries are somewhat deceptive, 
as Armenian- and Ossetic-speaking populations are still just barely 
contiguous, meeting at a midpoint in the republic of Georgia; and in 
ancient times, too, they were neighbors: ArtaSés met them on the 
banks of the Kura. 

Georgian literature might be considered as one vector 
whereby Armenian traditions spread to the north, since St. Mesrop 
Ma&Stoc‘ invented the Georgian alphabet and Georgian Christian ar- 
chitecture derives its basic forms from Armenian models. There are 
numerous Armenian loan-words in Georgian, as well. The Georgian 
chronicle K‘art'lis c'xovreba!7 mentions Artasés, corrupting his name 
to ArtaSan, in the presentation of a version of the narrative known in 
Movsés Xorenaci, and knows also of his tutor Smbat. The text men- 
tions numerous Alan-Georgian alliances against the Armenians; 


SA Latin inscription found at ArtaSat—where also the bullae with 
Scythian captives come from!—was dedicated to Marcus Aurelius by the 
Legion XV Apollinaris. 


'® See J.R. Russell, “Scythians and Avesta in a Mediaeval Armenian Ver- 
nacular Paternoster, and a Zok Paternoster,” Le Museon 110.1-2, 1997, 
pp. 91-114, repr. in AIS. Tork‘ Dalalyan’s brilliant doctoral thesis, Hay- 
Osakan lezvamsakut‘ayin ar né‘ut‘yunner (“Armeno-Ossetic linguistic and 
cultural relations”), Institute of Linguistics, Erevan State University, 2002, 
supervised by Professor Garnik Asatrian, analyzes the numerous features 
of interaction between the two peoples. 


'’ See R.W. Thomson, Rewriting Caucasian History: The Medieval Armenian 
Adaptation of the Georgian Chronicles, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996, pp. 
53-54. In this text, ArtaSés I, early second century B.C., has been conflated 
with his Armenian Arsacid namesake of the late first century A.D. 
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however, neither the name of Argawan nor the incident concerning 
him and ArtaSés to be considered presently, appears in the Georgian 
sources. So in the area of epic literature, direct contacts between 
Armenians and Alans, which were frequent and easy, seem to have 
been the most likely route of transmission. 


Nartae 

The Ossetes still sing a cycle of heroic songs about the clan 
of the Nartae, literally, “manly ones,” the descendants of the lady 
Satana.!8 The bards use the twelve-stringed faendyr, cf. the 
p‘andifn of the Armenian gusans that Movsés Xorenac‘i heard 
(both words are probably loans from an ancient Lydian original, 
meaning “lyre”). The Alan lyre was used first by the water-born 
Nart Syrdon; and the xidgds, “bridge-guard” has one. (Oss. xid, 
“bridge”; cf. Av. haétu-, “idem,” in the river-name Haétumant, 
modern Hilmand.) In Zoroastrian literature, the souls of the de- 
parted must cross the Cinvato paratu, “Bridge of the Separator” into 
the next world. The third-century Sasanian high priest Kartir de- 
scribes in his inscription a visionary trip into the next world 
where, thanks to his spiritual powers, he succeeds in opening 
passage of the bridge for his royal patron. Overcoming obstacles 
and transporting souls is a shaman’s job; so the complex of func- 
tions of the bardic lyre of the Ossetes can be seen to include sha- 
manistic features, with the employment of old Iranian symbolism. 
The Ossetic word for an epic song is kaddg; the word, passing into 
Georgian as a loan, kadagi, means “foreteller”: this suggests that 
the Ossetic bard had some mantic power; and indeed the faendyr 
is spoken of a horse one can ride, like the horse-headed fiddle 
that becomes the “mount” of Turco-Mongolian shamans. The reci- 
tation of the Nart sagas occupies the niche filled in antiquity by 
both bards and shamans.!9 


'8 There is a French translation by Georges Dumézil in the UNESCO se- 
ries (Le livre des héros: Légendes sur les Nartes, Paris: Gallimard, 1965); 
and his Romans de Scythie et d’alentour (Paris: Editions Payot, 1978) is 
still the best overall study of the epic and its ancient sources. The au- 
thoritative scholar of Ossetic, V.I. Abaev, chaired the editorial committee 
that published the Russian translation of the epic: Narty: Epos osetin- 
skogo naroda, Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1957. 


'° See K.K. Kochiev, “Syrdonova arfa,” in G. Gnoli, ed., Studia Iranica et 
Alanica (Festschrift Vasilii Ivanovich Abaev), Rome: Istituto Italiano per 
l’Africa e Oriente, 1998, pp. 221-240; and J.R. Russell, “Kartir and 
Mani: a Shamanistic Model of Their Conflict,” in Iranica Varia: Papers in 
Honor of Professor Ehsan Yarshater, Acta Iranica 30, Leiden: Brill, 1990, 
pp. 180-193, repr. AIS. I have argued that the Gwén mahr “*ritual 
mantra” Kartir used was the Avestan formula humata huxta hvarSta, 
“good thoughts, good words, good deeds” (J.R. Russell, “A Parthian 
Bhagavad Gita and its Echoes,” in J.-P. Mahe, R.W. Thomson, eds., 
From Byzantium to Iran: In Honour of Nina Garsoian, Atlanta: Scholars 
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Profs. Scott Littleton and Linda Melcor published ten years 
ago an audacious and fascinating book, From Scythia to Camelot, 
in which they advanced the hypothesis that certain episodes in 
Arthurian epic that are evidently alien to wider Celtic tradition 
might have been borrowings: the ancient Celts heard Alans in 
Western Europe (some of them, presumably, the descendants of 
the cavalrymen settled there by Marcus Aurelius) chant songs re- 
lated to the modern Narts, where these aspects are present. Some 
of them are: the rock-birth of the heroes (of Sanasar and Baldasar 
in the Armenian epic of Sasun), their sea-goddess mother (cf. Ar- 
menian Covinar, lit. “Lady of the Lake,” parallel to Satana), and 
the casting of the heroes’ magic sword back into the water it came 
from at the end of the epic (in a legend about P‘ok‘r Mher from the 
Sahbayi district of Van)2°—appear as integral features of the Ar- 
menian Epic of Sasun. What is more important, they are attested 
also in Armenian sources relating to the period of the beginnings 
of Armenian Christianity (that is, they are pre-Christian images 
and tales used to shape the national legendry surrounding the 
birth of the new faith on Armenian soil) or in foreign writings of 
the pre-Christian era whose locus is Armenia and whose ultimate 
source is ancient Anatolian mythology (the De fluviis of Ps.- 
Plutarch, on Mithra and petrogenesis on the banks of the Ar- 
axes; cf. Mec and P‘ok'r Mher, i.e., Mithra, in the Sasun epic: 
Trubetskoy studied the Old Anatolian material to explain the De 
fluviis, but missed the Armenian connection). On the basis of the 
chronological priority of the old Anatolian and Armenian sources 
and the thematic integrity of the Sasun narrative as a single and 
unified epic poem, I propose that, unless and until evidence to the 


Press, 1996, pp. 24-25, repr. in AIS). H.S. Nyberg in his Die Religionen 
des Alien Iran, 1938, used the ethnographic data on shamanism to ex- 
plain aspects of the activity of Zarathustra. The Nazis considered sha- 
manism a religious complex of “primitive” peoples and derided such 
treatment of an “Aryan” prophet. Some of this attitude shadows the 
later writings of W.B. Henning and others; but there is no a priori reason 
to consign shamanism to pre-literate peoples and to reject it in complex 
societies. The Jewish mystics who composed the pre-Kabbalistic Hek- 
halot texts, for instance, who emerged within the most intellectually so- 
phisticated religious tradition in human history, can best be studied as 
shamans: see James R. Davila, Descenders to the Chariot: The People be- 
hind the Hekhalot Literature, Leiden: Brill, 2001, esp. chs. 2-7. 


°° The Armenian epic of Sasun mentions rock-birth, magic sword, and so 
on, but does not relate the subsequent of the fate of the sword, so im- 
portant to the Arthurian and Nart cycles. This writer discovered them in 
other folk texts and in one oral narrative: on Armenian legends of the 
hero’s sword cast back into the lake, or of its protrusion from a stone— 
both having undergone heavy secondary Christianization—see J.R. 
Russell, “The Scepter of Tiridates,” Le Muséon 114.1-2, 2001, pp. 187- 
215, repr. in AIS. 
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contrary can be produced, we are compelled to accept that Arme- 
nian Anatolia was the primary source, of which the Alan epic of 
the Caucasus was but a secondary recipient, of the materials that 
Littleton and Melcor term Alan/Old Ossetic in the Arthurian cycle. 

The Narts may be considered, then, the principal surviving 
literary monument of the North Iranian culture of the early Alans, 
shaped some two millennia ago under the partial influence of the 
earlier oral literary culture of ancient Armenia. The Nart sagas 
and their reciters occupied the privileged niche in Alan spiritual 
culture that had belonged to the bards and shamans of earlier 
Scythian society. This cycle of epic songs or sagas was received 
and elaborated by the various indigenous minority peoples of the 
Caucasus, whose secondary elaborations of the tales are the sub- 
ject of a new book: Prof. John Colarusso, Nart Sagas from the Cau- 
casus: Myths and Legends from the Circassians, Abazas, Abkhaz, 
and Ubykhs, Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2002. 
Later arrivals in the area—Turkic tribes like the Balkars—also 
have versions of the Narts. Colarusso and several colleagues have 
produced an English translation of the Ossetic Narts (Madison, 
WI: Turko-Tatar Press, in publication). The present volume, un- 
der a Princeton imprint, will see very much wider distribution in 
the English-speaking world than that or Dumézil’s earlier French 
translation, so it is regrettable that the author, bafflingly, under- 
plays and sometimes even undermines the North Iranian (which 
he often calls, imprecisely, Indo-Iranian) origin and essence of this 
epic cycle. He does this to such a degree that the overall presenta- 
tion should mislead the uninitiated reader to suppose these sec- 
ondary versions to be the primary sources. 

In fact it is the North Iranian Ossetic tradition that is the 
fons et origo of all the others—Abkhaz, Adygei (i.e. Cherkess, Cir- 
cassian), etc. The great Ossetian scholar Abaev was right to stress 
this: it is manifestly wrong to suggest otherwise. The Narts are the 
only surviving native voice of the literary culture of once-vast 
Scythia. (The large corpus of written literature of Khotan Saka is 
overwhelmingly Buddhist.) Prof. Colarusso does acknowledge the 
true provenance of the Nart tradition in his voluminous, learned 
footnotes, where Iranian etymologies predominate. So perhaps his 
intention in stressing the non-Iranian narratives is to preempt 
and counteract a presumed Iranist chauvinism, and to argue, 
reasonably, that the recipients of another tradition can be seen to 
have dealt with it so creatively that it has become fully their own. 
There is certainly nothing superficial or parasitical about the role 
of the Narts among the non-Iranians of the Caucasus. The appro- 
priation of Christianity from Semitic-language traditions into the 
Indo-European world is a fair example of such full and deep ab- 
sorption of a tradition whose origins are in another culture and 
language-family, though the example points up the stresses and 
distortions that can occur in such a transfer. There are no such 
major distortions in the sharing of the Narts, though: the way of 
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life of the Ossetes is not appreciably different from that of their 
various neighbors. The rival nationalisms of the Caucasus are a 
poisonous brew and Colarusso’s humanistic bid for pluralism is 
decent, even if perhaps he exaggerates his case at the expense of 
strict accuracy.?! 

The tales about the Narts are related to each other, and the 
chronicle of the clan (there are usually 101 Nart-men) has a clear 
beginning and end: both are features identical to those of the Ar- 
menian Sasun epic. But the numerous separate episodes are in- 
dependent enough from one another for scholars to have de- 
scribed them as “sagas”; and Colarusso has judiciously adopted 
this term for his material. (The four principal “branches,” or chap- 
ters, of the Armenian epic of Sasun form one coherent narrative. 
But there are independent episodes within; and many recitations 
contain additional, unrelated narratives, called by the Persian 


*! The Caucasus, a turbulent region throughout history, is wracked by 
unprecedented conflict today. The Ossetes, many of whom are Orthodox 
Christians (see Kulakovskii, supra, on the conversion of the Alans to 
Christianity), are overtly sympathetic to Russia, and have suffered for 
their loyalty: the terrorist massacre of schoolchildren in Beslan, North 
Ossetia, in September 2004 was aimed as much at the Ossetes as at the 
Russians. Prof. Colarusso’s political sympathies seem to lean away from 
the Russians. This writer’s point of view is rather different. For the 
Christian Armenians, and even for most Georgians, the Russians were 
welcomed as liberators. But to the Muslims of the Caucasus, the Tsarist 
Russian takeover in the 19th century was seen as an imperialist con- 
quest: many Circassians fled to Turkey, Syria, and Jordan; whilst nu- 
merous Ottoman Armenians migrated to the Russian-ruled Transcauca- 
sus. The mass deportations of Chechens and others during World War II 
by the Soviet government was a savage policy one cannot justify. But 
the post-Soviet government of Russia signed a peace treaty with an 
autonomous Chechen authority that the latter immediately violated by 
invading neighboring Daghestan and by sponsoring terrorist attacks 
against Russian civilians. The sad history of the past cannot be invoked 
to justify the actions of a Chechen resistance that is not nationalist, but 
jihadist in its ideology and aggressive aims. In the Fall of 2003 a Che- 
chen physician named Khassan Baiev came to Harvard Book Store to 
promote his memoir of the war. It began with a slide presentation of the 
Caucasian range, which “divides the Christian north from the Muslim 
south’—as though Armenia and Georgia simply did not exist! But this 
was merely the prelude to an excursion into the realm of malign fantasy. 
He informed his polite audience of Cantabrigian liberals that there are 
no Wahhabites, no foreign terrorists, and no fundamentalist repressions 
in Chechnya. So the veiled women and other suicide bombers in a Rus- 
sian theater or hospital or commuter train, the slave-traders, the hos- 
tage-takers, the lawless mutilations and murders carried out under the 
draconian interpretations of the Sari‘a law are all figments of one’s 
imagination. It was appalling that a respected journalist, Nicholas 
Daniloff, participated in this farce, which the audience greeted with 
murmurs of sympathy. 
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term ddastdan.) The late Professor Ilya Gershevitch, a scholar of Os- 
setic, argued that there was “a Saka epic cycle centered around a 
predatory tribe called the Nart,” and that “the originality of the 
main motifs of the cycle, combined with the straight line which lin- 
guistically connects the present-day Ossetes with Sarmato-Alanic 
tribes of the beginning of our era, encourages the view that we are 
basically dealing with ancient Saka ‘oral-literary’ material.”22 

The Narts were born of divine twins, Axsartag and Axsart, 
whose names contain the pan-Iranian term for kingship, xSathra-. 
They kill each other, after which their mother, the lady Satana, 
gives birth to further progeny. According to one variant, she is 
naked in the river Terek, washing clothes and drying them on a 
rock. A shepherd on the opposite bank is so aroused by the sight 
of her beauty that he ejaculates powerfully. She flees behind the 
rock; but his semen flies across the river, striking the rock, and a 
son is born of it. In the Armenian Sasun epic, Satana’s equiva- 
lent, Covinar, declares she is thirsty, at which point a stone 
spurting a milky liquid rears up out of the waters of Lake Van. 
She wades in, drinks one-and-a-half handfuls, and gives birth af- 
ter nine months to twins, one of whom is half the size of the other. 
But note that in Movsés Xorenac‘i’s narrative ArtaSés takes 
Sat‘enik—i.e., Satana with a diminutive suffix—to wife by casting 
a red leather strap across the Kura river and lassoing her around 
the waist. This is clearly a variant of the original from which the 
less aristocratic Nart story of shepherd and ejaculation emerged. 
On the SW face of Zimzimdagh, Van, near the spot where Covinar 
went into the lake for her drink, there is a carven blind portal, an 
Urartean “gate of the god”: the Armenians call it Mheri durn, “the 
Gate of Mher/Mithra” (Tk. Meher kapisi), and the last of the he- 
roes of Sasun, P‘ok‘r Mher, waits behind it till Doomsday. And 
that narrative might in turn have had a religio-mythological basis. 
A cuneiform inscription of kings Ispuini and Menua on the portal 
invokes the divinities of the Urartean kingdom, including one su-i- 
ni-na-u-e DINGIR, the Sea God (from the Urartean word sue, pro- 
nounced I*tsve/ comes Armenian cov, “sea, lake”).23 The Arme- 
nian and Ossetic incipits to epic are perhaps variants of an older 
type of a hieros gamos, in which a sea god captures and weds a 
woman who becomes the sea goddess. (In Scythian art, this is 
perhaps Argimpasa, who may be the divine being represented as a 
Siren-like woman above the waist; a Hydra-like congeries of writh- 
ing snakes, below.)?+ 


» See Ilya Gershevitch, “Old Iranian Literature,” in Handbuch der Orien- 
talistik, 1.4.2.1 (Iranistik-Literatur), Leiden: Brill, 1968, pp. 3-5. 


° See N.V. Arutyunyan, Korpus urartskikh klinoobraznykh nadpisei, Ere- 
van: Izdatel’stvo “Gitutyun” NAN RA, 2001, p. 45 (text 38.1, line 19) & 
pp. 49 n. 22, p. 52 n. 75. 


** See Yulia Ustinova, The Supreme Gods of the Bosporan Kingdom: Ce- 
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The semi-divine Narts wander about, hunting and feasting 
and fighting against enemies and, occasionally, each other. They 
foregather in a kind of mead-hall, the nixds, where they drink 
deep of the intoxicant potation rong from a magic grail-like cup, 
the nartamonga, which never empties and allows no coward to sip 
from itself. There is an echo here of Herodotus’ account (Histories, 
4.66) of the bowl of wine the Scythians gave to the brave as a re- 
ward but withheld from cowards. The nixas contains also a stone 
slab: when one lies upon it, one forgets all sorrow. The Narts fight 
various monsters (this writer’s favorite is the uwayg, a chthonic 
thing that grabs at your ankles and drags you down to be smoth- 
ered in dirt) and ride around on miraculous and ordinary horses, 
occasionally shooting their arrows at angelic beings, the watsillas 
(from vaxs “spirit, saint” Elijah) and wastyrjis (St. George). (The 
Ossetes dedicate shrines called dzuar, from Georgian jvari, “the 
Cross,” at places where such spirits are believed to dwell.) When- 
ever God (Oss. Khutsau, cf. Persian Xoda, “Lord”) has had enough 
of Nart hubris for the time being, He throws the tsalkh (“wheel,” 
cf. Persian Carx) Valsay at their knees, which kills them. (In Indo- 
European the word for knee [Gk. gonu, Arm. cunr, Rus. koleno 
meaning both “knee” and “generation”; etc.] is considered a geni- 
tal organ, etymologically, socially, and symbolically: the Narts pre- 
serve this feature.) The metaphorical Garx-e falak, the Zodiacal 
wheel of fate of the Persians, is in Ossetia a literal discus. The epic 
of the Narts is all a ripping good read, without the artificiality and 
preciousness that mar J.R.R. Tolkien’s rather pre-Raphaelite 
characters and landscapes of faérie (if you please). The Cauca- 
sians are interesting, full-blooded people who like strong drink, 
mettlesome horses, and honor.?5 Prof. Colarusso is a magnificent 
writer and story-teller, and he and his Caucasian informants and 
assistants have given us a wonderful book. 

A large part of the volume is devoted to discussion of 
northwest Caucasian linguistics and to the morphological and 
grammatical analysis of terms and passages in the several lan- 
guages of the texts. In a work meant to introduce the learned but 


lestial Aphrodite and the Most High God, Series Religions in the Graeco- 
Roman World 135, Leiden: Brill, 1999, and esp. pl. 6. 


°° The appropriate offering at a dzuar is an empty vodka bottle. My 
friend, the great St. Petersburg scholar of ancient Mesopotamia, Prof. 
Mukhammad Abdelkadyrovich Dandamayev (his Ossetic surname, with 
the Russian -ev ending, means “subduer of rivers”), is a native speaker 
of Lak, a language of Daghestan. When he first visited me in America, he 
accepted a glass of vodka, which, unlike wine, is not mentioned—and, 
therefore, not prohibited—in the Qur’an. This is the traditional and 
flexible Muslim society of the Caucasus that the imported Saudi preach- 
ers of Wahhabite extremism are undermining and destroying in Chech- 
nya and elsewhere. 
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general reader to the material, this might seem distracting and 
somewhat self-indulgent. A student of Caucasian languages might 
benefit from these parts of the work, but then— mused a Persian- 
ist friend about the book when I showed it to him— would a stu- 
dent of Persian reading a book in English of dastans from the 
Sah-name epic benefit from a breakdown of the phrase kar hami 
konid, for instance, into “work (indef., acc.) [marker of continu- 
ous vb.] do (pres. 2 pers. pl.)”? Not much, but then Persian is 
easier and more accessible than, say, Svan. And if one can wade 
through Tolkien’s appendices on his invented Quenya language 
(or put up with the actor Viggo Mortensen on the silver screen 
making subtitled comments in it, which sound more like lilting, 
cloying Irish than the intended Finnish, for that matter), then 
notes on Caucasian will have to do. 

There is still much from an Iranist point of view to ques- 
tion. On p. 16, Colarusso wonders whether Ossetic don might 
perhaps be a North Caucasian borrowing. This suggestion is 
wrong: see Olr. dadnu-, modern Oss. don (as in Mikhail Sholok- 
hov’s Quiet Flows the Don—and the Dnepr, Dnestr, and Danube, 
all Alan riparian names). The Arm. river H(u)razdan, whose name 
comes ultimately from Frazdanu, a lake mentioned in the sacred 
history in the Avesta of Zarathushtra’s missionary career, also 
contains this base. The river, called the Zangu by the Tatars, 
flows in a deep gorge through modern Erevan. 

Colarusso says Vedic Tvashtar, the name of a creator-god, 
comes from a term meaning “two stars”: this is most unlikely. On 
p. 195, Ved. urtra- means not “strangling” but “opposition.” The 
Middle Iranian form of the divine name Varathrayna- is not Baram 
but Bahram; and if the name Barambox is Iranian, as seems cer- 
tain, then it should derive from Bahram-boxt “granted (or saved) 
by Bahram” (p. 195). Colarusso offers a convoluted explanation of 
the name Wardana on pp. 136-137, mentioning Odin and Ved. 
urddhana- “giver of booty,” without noticing that it is simply Par- 
thian-in-Armenian Vardan, a very popular name of the great Ma- 
mikonean naxarar-clan,2© whose native appanages in Tao-Klarjeti 


6 Arm. naxarar(<Olr. *naxwa-dara-, “holder of primacy”) is the title of a 
landed hereditary dynast: most nakharardoms occupied hereditary posi- 
tions at the Arsacid court. The Mamikoneans held the office of spara- 
petuttwn, “commanders-in-chief” (<OlIr. *spadha-pati-, cf. Phi. and Pers. 
spahbad), under the Arsacids: St. Vardan Mamikonean commanded the 
Armenian armies on the field at Avarayr, in Persarmenia, in the spring 
of 451. Though he and many of his men suffered martyrdom, the des- 
perate Armenian resistance put an end to the campaign of Yazdagerd II 
to return Armenia to the Zoroastrian fold. Vardan is still celebrated as a 
hero of the Church and nation. The father of St. MeSrop Mastoc‘, inven- 
tor of the Armenian, Georgian, and Caucasian Albanian (Aluan) alpha- 
bets, was named Vardan also. Few names could be more famous or 
common in the country. 
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included Georgian-and Caucasian-speaking lands. The name 
means “growing, flourishing,” and derives from the Middle Iranian 
act. part, vardan. There is a Mid. Pers. reflex of the name, Valan: 
cf. Arm. Varazvaian with the latter form. He suggests the name 
Batraz is from Turco-Mongolian baatyr, the latter Indo-European 
because of Rus. bogatyr’, Pers. bahddur. This explanation is, I 
think, wrong on all counts: Batraz is not from baatyr, and the 
Russians and Persians got the latter word from the Mongols, not 
the other way around. These assertions, presented often as state- 
ments of accepted fact, somewhat undermine one’s confidence in 
Prof. Colarusso’s care in the consideration of things Iranian, and 
in his overall methodology. They do not detract, however, from the 
value and importance of the texts themselves, about which he al- 
ways has illuminating things to say in his brilliant and important 
book. 


A Noble Swineherd, or the Road to Eumaios: Argawan and 
Argwana 

Movsés Xorenac‘i (History of the Armenians 2.44-51) relates 
that Argam, a prince of the Murac‘ean clan and a descendant of 
Azdahak (here Astyages the Mede, whom Cyrus overthrew), fought 
for the Armenian king Eruand (Orontes) against ArtaSés (Artaxias 
I). Some Medes had been settled around Mt. Ararat; so Argam had 
not come from afar. ArtaSés, counselled by his wise tutor Smbat,?7 
persuaded Argam to change sides, and, after victory, rewarded 
him richly and gave him second rank in the kingdom. (If Arm. 
bdeasx, Gk. pitiaxés, etc., is to be explained as from Olr. * duvitya- 
xSaya-, “ruling second,” then that may have been the office prom- 
ised Argam. But another possible derivation is *pati-axSa- “over- 
seer,” with no implication of a dual monarchy or even acknowl- 
edged second position.) After these events, ArtaSés confronted the 
Alans at the Kura river and abducted Sat‘enik, who became 
queen. She bore him a son, Artawazd. The latter came to be jeal- 
ous of old Argam, and incited a quarrel between him and the king 
at Argam’s banquet, fabricating the rumor of a plot.28 ArtaSés 


°7 Movsés wrote for a noble patron, Sahak Bagratuni. The Bagratids, 
whose Iranian name comes from baga-data-, “God-given/made,” held 
the hereditary office of coronant under the Arsacids; and the god from 
whom they initially had claimed descent was the ancient Anatolian di- 
vinity Tork-Tarkhundas-, equated with Heraklés-Nergal. But in Chris- 
tian Armenia they invented a Davidic genealogy through a Jew named 
Sambat‘ (“Sabbath”: the form is good Aramaic, for the name Shabbetai) 
supposedly martyred in “pagan” Armenia—and this Sambat‘ was 
equated with the Iranian name Smbat. So Movsés introduces shadowy 
proto-Bagratids into his narrative wherever feasible. 


°8 In “Two Notes on Biblical Tradition and Native Epic in the ‘Book of 
Lamentation’ of St. Grigor Narekaci,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 
22, 1990-1991, pp. 135-145, repr. in AIS, I have called attention to the 
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confiscated Argam’s possessions thereafter; and the prince, Ar- 
tawazd, gained the coveted second rank of the realm. Sat‘enik’s 
role in the stratagem against Argam is ambiguous: Movsés alludes 
to the epic songs sung in Golt‘n (a district in modern Naxijewan) 
about the ostensible passion of the queen for the descendants of 
Azdahak who later were slaughtered—that is, presumably, for 
Argam himself. 

Xorenaci explains, believably, that Argam is the same per- 
son as the Argawan of the epic songs;22 and an epic fragment 
cited earlier in the History (1.30) containing a number of enigmatic 
terms suggests Sat‘enik desired passionately a crown or wedding 
veil8° to be woven from certain herbs from Argawan’s pillow or 
banquetting-cushion (abl. pl. barjic). That is, she might have 
slept with the man whom Artawazd contrived to show was a rival 
to his father ArtaSés. And if she was made pregnant by him, then 
Artawazd might have been his son, rather than the true crown 
prince and heir of ArtaSés. Certainly Artawazd later betrays some 
anxiety about his inheritance: much later, when Artasés is dying, 
Artawazd objects, greedily and impiously, to the destruction ac- 
companying the rites of mourning.’! His father pronounces the 
curse that Artawazd be seized by the k‘ajk4 the mountain giants 
who dwell within Azat Masik‘ (Mt. Ararat). When Artawazd goes 
hunting, they seize him; and he is imprisoned in the mountain till 
the end of time. 

The episode of father-son conflict followed by a curse and 
suspended animation till an apocalyptic dénouement finds a late 
echo in the Sasun epic (whose legendary-historical setting crystal- 
lized around the events of the Armenian rebellion of 851 against 
the Arab Caliphate). Artawazd is to remain imprisoned in Mt. Ara- 
rat, rather like Azdahag in Damavand, till the end of time, when 
he will emerge to ravage the world. P‘ok‘r Mher, cursed by his 
dead father, Davit‘, is imprisoned behind the blind portal at Van 
that bears the Urartean inscription mentioned above: it is believed 
to open yearly on Ascension Eve; but only at the end of time will 


expressive and archaic epithet setananeng, “deceiving at table,” which 
the tenth-century Christian saint employs in his mystical meditations, 
echoing perhaps the epic tale. 


?° Such an abbreviated form might be compared to Arm. Ar&éz=ArtaSéz; 
or Argam may derive from a voc. sg. form of argawan-, *argaum. 


*° What she wants is an artaxoyr xawarci. The first word clearly contains 
xoyr, a NWMIr. |-w, deriving ultimately from Olr. *xauda-, “tiara.” The 
prefix could mean “outer”; or it might also be a MIr. 1-w, as suggested 
by Perikhanian, cf. Sgd. rét, “face,” which would then mean a veil. 


3! The Arm. sug “mourning (rite)” (<MIr., Pers. sig) involved self- 


mutilation and the deliberate destruction of furniture and so on, as 
elsewhere in greater Iran. 
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Mher emerge. In the interim he is covered with hair, like the 
abominable snowman type of Caucasian legend. He holds the 
éarx-i falak, the Zodiacal wheel (cf. the Zodiacal arch above the 
tauroctony scene in Roman mithraea, and of course the divine 
discus of fate in the Nartae) and rides his faithful magic horse. At 
the beginning of the Sasun epic, also, there are two Sat‘enik-like 
figures, Covinar (“Lady of the Lake”) and K‘afasun Detjun Cam 
(“Forty Golden Locks”). The former provides the rock-birth of the 
founding twins; the latter is a sorceress who has to be won from 
her city that is difficult of access. One is progenetrix; the other, a 
sort of magician like the scheming Sat‘enik of Movsés’ narrative. 

Thus the theme and structure—the ancient inner arma- 
ture—of the Sasun epic can be seen to reflect the old Artaxiad cy- 
cle. Several narratives of the Narts mention the black? hero War- 
zamaeg’s?° courtship of Satana, who lives in a labyrinthine city 
and has a magical table. She will not marry him; so he sends an 
Armenian (ermol)** trader to fetch Argwana the Ugly, the Lord of 
the Pigs. He arrives mounted on his “boar-saddle”—that is, either 
a saddle fit for a wild boar or one made of boar leather—conquers 
the city, seizes Satana and her table, and carries them off. The 
maiden cries out in disgust that she will marry Warzamaeg if only 
the Narts will save her from the swineherd. They do; but later 
Argwana returns, finds her bathing in a stream, and rapes her. 
When Warzamaeg finds out what has happened, he makes war on 
Argwana and kills him (Colarusso, Saga 4 “Setenaya and Argwana,” 
pp. 34-48: an amalgam of four saga-variants). 

The Argawan of Movsés Xorenaci is not a keeper of pigs and 
does not ride on a boar-saddle. Argwana of the Narts does; so it is 
important to examine the function of the sign of swine in the struc- 
ture of the tale. Let us consider the play of these functional sym- 


» His page is called Sawa, which if it is Iranian (Avestan sydva, Ossetic 
sau, Arm. loan-word seaw and modern sev) means black, too. The 
Black Youth (on whom see J.R. Russell, “The Armenian Shrines of the 
Black Youth (t‘ux manuk)” Le Muséon 111.3-4, 1998, pp. 319-343, 
repr. in AIS), is an Indo-European type of the powerful lover on the 
boundaries of society, associated with the watercourses. Cf. the Ossetic 
sawy dzuar, lit. “Black Cross’—a Black Youth spirit with a traditional 
sanctuary. Colarusso does not recognize the figure and consequently 
finds blackness in the text perplexing. 


3 The name is Ossetic in origin and may contain the base varz, “miracu- 
lous,” which is found in Armenian in various contexts of myth and epic 
legend also: see my articles on Narekatsi's term Sargvarzeni and 
P‘awstos’ varzenak: “A Poem of Grigor Narekaci,” REArm 19, 1985, 
pp. 435-439, and “Problematic Snake Children of Armenia,” REArm 
25, 1994-1995, pp. 77-96, both repr. in AIS. 


** Cf. the honorary surname of the conqueror/liberator of the Cauca- 
sus, General Ermolov! 
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bols—pig, banquet, bed—in another epic tale better known to the 
Western reader. It is the one involving the “glorious” swineherd of 
Ithaka, Eumaios. The latter, whose name is clearly marked to stress 
his positive role in the epic—it means “striver after good” or “kindly 
one”—is of noble blood: the son of a basileus, “king,” he was kid- 
napped in childhood and reduced to slavery (Odysseia 15.413-414). 
He welcomes Odysseus with a feast of pork before the hero, dis- 
guised as a beggar, goes down into town and wages the sefananeng 
(“deceit at the table”) battle of all time. The suitors of Odysseus’ wife, 
Penelope, have been feasting in his own house—continuously, it 
would seem—since the hero’s departure for the war against Troy. 
They have thus violated the sacred law of hospitality, philoxenia, and 
of social restraint in every way, specifically against Odysseus’ family 
(his wife), his home (his table), and his kingdom. Elsewhere in the 
Odyssey the metamorphosis of Odysseus’ companions into swine 
provides a dramatic foreshadowing of the danger of the loss of hu- 
man social identity that attends violation and excess. The suitors’ 
behavior is itself swinish: they wallow in the hall of the king enjoying 
themselves and indulging their gluttony. 

Odysseus, demonstrating once more the qualities of his fre- 
quent epithets ekhephron “keeping his mind under control’ and 
polytropos “versatile in his ways” employs the boundary between 
human and swine at the point of the nostos, instead of falling victim 
to it. He disguises himself as a beggar, and, with the help of the 
swineherd Eumaios, effects entrance into his palace, bearing the 
taunts and abuses of the suitors. There he traps and destroys them, 
regains Penelope, and recovers his kingdom. The later fortune of 
Odysseus is somewhat mysterious, involving places as uncannily 
alien as those he visited on his way home from Ilion: it is prophesied 
that death will come to him from the sea in some wholly ordinary 
way, but only after travel to climes so distant that their denizens will 
not recognize an oar but think it a winnowing fan. Presumably, 
Telemachus will rule as king, but this is never related. Moreover, 
when the goddess Athena comes early in the poem to Ithaka dis- 
guised as an old family friend and questions Telemachus about his 
absent father, the boy replies ruefully that he has heard he is Odys- 
seus’ son, but nobody knows his own father. We know from the 
framing story of the Homeric epics that Telemachus is Odysseus’ 
legitimate son, but the long absence of the king has introduced a 
dramatic uncertainty. This is something a Greek reader would 
have stopped to think about: after all, the fateful triangle of 
Oedipus, Laius, and Jocasta is central to the Hellenic tradition. 
The topos of a royal couple, interloper, and son of ambiguous 
origin is durable in later Greek literature, too: in the Alexander 
Romance, Alexander is the son of an Egyptian priest, Nectane- 
bos, who comes in the guise of the god Zeus Ammon to Olympia, 
a woman in the harem of king Philip of Macedon. There is a bat- 
tle later on at a banquet, where Alexander is accused of being a 
bastard—and Movsés Xorenaci, in turn, drew upon this scene 
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for a description of a brawl involving an Armenian Bagratid 
prince!$5 

In the Odyssey, then, the disposition of characters in the 
drama is: Odysseus, the dispossessed king seeking to restore his 
lands; Telemachus, the son anxious to restore his father’s posi- 
tion and his own, but not quite sure of his own identity; Pene- 
lope, a regina otiosa weaving and unravelling, as though she were 
a remote goddess of fate; the helpful swineherd Eumaios; and the 
swinish suitors who seek to gain Penelope and supplant Odys- 
seus. In the Artaxiad epic, as we have seen, ArtaSés, Artawazd, 
and Sat‘enik play out their analogous roles; but in the place of 
the multiple, swinish suitors there is the single Median nobleman 
Argam/Argawan. The latter is not marked by association with 
pigs; but the Argwana of the Nart saga is. 

In the notes to this essay I have cited a study on a figure 
called in Armenia the Black Youth, in which I employed a 
method analogous to triangulation, considering Greek and In- 
dian phenomena in their context at western and eastern poles from 
Armenia in order precisely to define an Indo-European prototype 
and then to explain its particular local development and permuta- 
tion in Armenia. It is possible to employ the same method in the 
present instance, since there is Indian attestation of the topos of 
royalty and interloper, as well as a cultural dichotomy of boars vs. 
pigs: Prof. Stephanie Jamison has pointed out that ancient Indian 
legal texts deal with the issue of how long a woman need wait for an 
absent husband, how her suitors must act, who is entitled to give 


> See J.R. Russell, “The Mother of All Heresies: A Late Mediaeval Arme- 
nian Text on the Yuskaparik,” REArm 24, 1993, pp. 273-293, repr. in 
AIS. Xorenaci, in turn, inspired another great creative writer, the Ar- 
menian Romantic poet Bedros Tourian (1851-1872), to revise a poem of 
dull despair, changing it into what was for him a most unusual celebra- 
tion of requited love. He composed and produced a play about king Ar- 
taxias, also. Perhaps the most modern echo of the banquet-fight in the 
Alexander Romance is Kafka’s: Heute—das kann niemand leugnen— 
gibt es keinen grossen Alexander. Zu morden verstehen zwar manche; 
auch an der Geschicklichkeit, mil der Lanze iiber den Bankettisch hinweg 
den Freund zutreffen, fehlt es nicht... (“Today—nobody can deny it— 
there is no Alexander the Great. Many, to be sure, know how to murder; 
also there is no lack of skill in hitting your friend with a lance from 
across the banquet table...”)(Franz Kafka, “Der neue Advokat,” Parables, 
New York: Schocken, 1947, p. 28.) Kafka elsewhere reduces the god Po- 
seidon to a bookkeeper who may get a chance to see the seven seas just 
before the world’s end—apocalypse becomes a long work week. And in 
this case the modernist of Prague declares the heroic type of Alexander 
extinct—deeds rendered base by being shorn of their epic context re- 
main, though, base and absurd. Alexander has, like Mher and Ar- 
tawazd, apocalyptic overtones: Greek fishermen when they see a mer- 
maid are supposed to say O Meghaleksandhros zi ke vasilevi! (“Alexan- 
der the Great lives and reigns!”) 
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her away to a groom, and what the instruments emblematic of as- 
sumption of authority are to be (bows and arrows: Odysseus’ chosen 
weapons).°° The suitors are, in her view, not without a case; so what 
Odysseus accomplishes is therefore a kind of lawful abduction. She 
regards the episode of Eumaios the swineherd as “a subtle underlin- 
ing of the kingship theme,” with the pigs foreshadowing, as it were, 
the great recognition scene when the nurse Eurykleia recognizes 
Odysseus by the scar given by a boar during a hunt long ago. That 
scene of recognition, so masterfully analyzed in Erich Auerbach’s 
Mimesis, restores everything to the long-gone, nearly nameless 
Odysseus at once: his maternal grandfather Autolykos (“Lone Wolf,” 
so like him!) with whom he was hunting, who had named him from 
the word odyssamenos, “causer of pain,” and the boar-symbol of his 
kingship. 

Argwana, Lord of the Pigs, is not just a swineherd, else how 
could he share the noble company of the Nart heroes? He must have 
a boar saddle, too: this second kind of pig is a royal, even divine, to- 
tem. The dangerous boar is particularly appropriate to the Persian 
royal hunt, and the boar (Av. vardza-, Arm. 1-w varaz) is in the 
Avesta a totem of the god Vorathrayna; it served as the emblem of 
the Armenian Arsacid dynasty. But the domestic pig is not so noble; 
and Dionysius bar Salibi, a Syrian Christian writer who lived at close 
quarters with Armenians at Melitene, took advantage in his anti- 
Armenian polemic of the kinship of boars and pigs to declaim, “Your 
head [not a king!- J.R.R.] Tiridates was a pig [not a varaz!- J.R.R.] 
and so are you.”87 As Prof. Nina Garsoian noted long ago,38 the myth 
in the History of the conversion of the Armenians of Agathangelos 
of the transformation of King Tiridates IV the Great, persecutor of 
St. Gregory, specifically into a boar— on the Biblical model of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s metamorphosis into an ox, modified by local, Iranian 
symbolism— served to invert the Arsacid image. The divine boar be- 
came a sign of disgrace rather than nobility. In the Nart tale of 
Argwana, the same dichotomy may be employed to the opposite ef- 


°° See her pathbreaking study “Penelope and the Pigs: Indie Perspectives on 
the Odyssey,” Classical Antiquity, Los Angeles: UCLA, 18.2, Oct. 1999, pp. 
227-272. 


57 See my articles “The Armenians, the Holy Cross, and Dionysius Barsalibi” 
(St. Nersess Theological Review 8, 2003, pp. 1-12) and “The Scepter of 
Tiridates” (cited above), both repr. in AIS. The virulence of the hatred and 
the foulness of the language of Dionysius towards the Armenians—his fel- 
low Christians—may astonish one; but as Wilken notes in his study of 
John Chrysostom (see n. infra), such rhetoric in antiquity was considered 
to be within the bounds of propriety. 


*8 See N.G. Garsoian, “The Iranian Substratum of the ‘Agat‘angelos’ Cycle,” 
in N.G. Garsoian et al., eds., Ease of Byzantium, Washington, D.C.: Dum- 
barton Oaks, 1982, pp. 151-174, repr. in Armenia between Byzantium and 
the Sasanians, London: Variorum, 1985, art. no. XII. 
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fect, without depriving the story, at the same time, of the special 
symbolism of pigs. For there is a vulgar and deprecatory sexual over- 
tone attaching to pigs: cf. Boccaccio’s “order of the Porcellana” in the 
Decameron, a jocular euphemism for clerical sodomy; and the mod- 
ern American slang usage “porking,” used of intercourse generally. 
This is perhaps because these intelligent and inoffensive creatures, 
so close socially39 and physiologically to human beings, perform 
without inhibition acts such as eating (in English a person without 
table manners or restraint “eats like a pig”) and copulating that hu- 
man society surrounds with taboos of propriety and privacy. 

I would suggest that the function of the pig or swineherd at 
the point of sexual conquest (of Sat‘enik/Satana, by ArtaSés or 
Warzamaeg) or re-conquest (of Penelope, by Odysseus) in an epic 
narrative is to signal the use of a force that is natural and violent but 
immediately contiguous to the social sphere and thus meaningful to 
its functions, of the necessary sweeping-away of social inhibitions 
that have become obstacles. Pigs are the perfect symbol of the mar- 
ginal wild animal. They are not so domesticated as to live in the very 
same room as their masters, as cats and dogs do; yet they live often 
under the same roof. Pigs eat, pigs copulate, not in faraway fields, 
but often within the same buildings humans inhabit. Swineherds 
take pigs out to graze on acorns, yet to the mediaeval commentator 
the accepted symbolism was so potent that the scene was interpreted 
as emblematic of gluttony and sexual excess, as well as the barren- 
ness of unnatural intercourse.*° Violate the rules of the table or the 


* T do not mean only that pigs often act as humans do. I mean that we have 
lived from earliest times in closer proximity to pigs than to most other crea- 
tures. Pig bones are those most often found in the excavation of ancient 
Armenian houses. Sogdian borrowed as x’ from Chinese the word kia, 
“family,” which is represented by the character depicting a pig beneath a 
roof (see N. Sims-Williams and J. Hamilton, Documents turco-sogdiens du 
Ixe-Xe siecle de Touen-houang, Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum 2.3.3, 
London: SOAS, 1990, p. 27). 


* See Michael Camille, Mirror in Parchment: The Luttrell Psalter and the Mak- 
ing of Medieval England, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1998, pp. 336- 
338 and pl. 151. In mediaeval Christian Europe, Jews—who, it has often 
been observed, occupied the difficult position of the closest foreigner, the 
domestic alien—were explicitly associated with pigs and were killed in the 
same manner as homicidal pigs, by being hanged upside-down (see 
Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief, the Cross and the Wheel: Pain and the Spec- 
tacle of Punishment in Medieval and Renaissance Europe, Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1999, pp. 188-190 and pl. 80). The locus classicus for this 
demonization is the Gospel according to John, followed by the latter’s 
namesake St. John Chrysostom, who in his invectives compared Jews to 
pigs, gluttonous dogs, vicious hyenas, and demons, and claimed that 
synagogues attracted “effeminate men” (see Robert L. Wilken, John 
Chrysostom and the Jews: Rhetoric and Reality in the Late 4th Century, 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1983, esp. pp. 121-122). So the im- 
putation of abnormal sexuality adheres to the complex, porcine image: a 
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marital bed, and you risk becoming a pig— or having the wronged 
party in an epic tale sweep custom away and use the direct force 
of swine against you. The suitors insist on manipulating the pro- 
priety of the table? asks Odysseus. I will show you how to play 
dinner politics! You are too fastidious to accept my suit, Satana, 
and hide in your labyrinth? asks Warzamaeg. I will let Argwana 
kidnap you, then! The outrage of the rape here, subsequent to the 
abduction, seems also to be a kind of breaking-in of a recalcitrant 
bride: one recalls that in the Ossetic Nart sagas Satana is naked 
in the river Terek when a shepherd on the opposite bank sees her, 
is aroused, and ejaculates. She hides behind a rock, but it is im- 
pregnated and her son, the first Nart, is born. So hesitancy, ne- 
cessity, and result all find the locus of a river, as in the incident 
with Argwana: the setting mitigates or shades the meaning of the 
rape, perhaps. And one notices how in both the Armenian and 
Nart epics— as in the Odyssey and Alexander Romance— the 
banquet plays a role, as a human institution that has been vio- 
lated. 

The late Prof. C.J.F. Dowsett, who studied the Armenian 
material,+1 points out an incident in the Ossetic Narts parallel to 
the episode in Movsés Xorenaci involving ArtaSés, Argawan, and 
Sat‘enik: the Boratae family of Narts seek to kill Satana’s hus- 
band Uryzmaeg (=Warzamaeg) by ambushing him at a banquet in 
the Narts’ hall, the nixds. Satana and the hero Batraz thwart the 
plot. Dowsett suggested that Argawan is Sat‘enik’s Alan father and 
not the same person as Argam even if Movses claims he is. 
Though I do not agree with the latter division of the two, Dowsett 
was surely on the right track in other respects, not only in citing 
the Nart parallel, but also in stressing that the “Armenian” 
Sat‘enik of Movsés Xorenac’i is older and nobler than the charac- 
ter Satana in the recently-recorded Nart sagas. He did not have 
access to the variants (presumably Ossetic at first, and perhaps 
also older than the existing Ossetic story Dowsett cites, but now 
attested only in extra-Ossetic Nebentiberlieferungen) that include 
the name Argwana, though. In these, it is Argwana’s son, She- 
batinuquo,*2 who replaces Batraz/Pataraz and, with Satana, 


particularly absurd charge, given the Levitical strictures against sodomy 
that separated the Jews of antiquity so decisively from their Hellenistic 
neighbors! John was equally scathing about Manichaeans and other 
enemies. 


"' See his article, “Little Satana’s Wedding Breakfast,” in D. Kouymjian, 
ed., In Memoriam Haig Berbérian, Lisbon, 1986, p. 248. 


“ If Shebatin is a form of the Iranian name Smbat, Hebraized by Movsés 
to Sambat‘ (from Shabbetai or a similar name) to justify the claim of his 
Bagratid patrons Davidic ancestry, then we have here the name of Ar- 
taSés’ dayeak (tutor, surrogate father, nurse) in Movsés’ narrative. 
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saves his father from an attempt by the Narts to poison him at the 
banquet-hall (Colanisso, Saga 10). So the role of the swineherd in 
the thwarting of the scheming banqueters is present, though dis- 
placed by one generation. And Colarusso, who seems to be unaware 
of Dowsett’s and others’ studies of the Armenian epic sources, con- 
sequently fails to notice that the Nart tale is simply an intriguing re- 
telling of a legend attested first in the ancient Armenian Artaxiad cy- 
cle. Not even the odd cameo appearance of an anachronous Arme- 
nian merchant sparked his curiosity, though it indicates to me that 
the tellers of the tale associated it still, obscurely, with the traditions 
of their southern neighbor.* 

In the tale collated by Prof. Colarusso, Sat‘enik, a magic table, 
Argawan, sexual misconduct, and the killing all occur more or less 
in their right order. Instead of acting as the turncoat whose betrayal 
of Eruand secures ArtaSés’ victory, though, Argawan here is the 
conqueror for Warzamaeg of Satana—a telescoping of the two stories 
of war and abduction. The sexual betrayal and punishment follow. 
Colarusso, not recognizing the Armeno-Iranian name, speculates 
about the etymology of Argwana, which he thinks an “extraordinary” 
name “clearly” linked with Greek Gorgon. But Argawan/Argwana 
and the Gorgons really have nothing in common. Nor is Colarusso’s 
ingenious etymology from Ubykh yielding the picturesque and func- 
tional *’vagina-crammer” likely to be accurate, when the source of 
the tale is—as I have shown here—a historical episode of the pre- 
Christian period cast in epic, involving an Armenian nobleman of 
Median descent with a respectable and straightforward Iranian 
name, rather than an archetypal saga with a villain named Rapist. It 
has over centuries of retelling gradually been absorbed, rather, into 
the milieu such a tale, with the enrichment of the dynamic symbol of 
the swine—a feature whose function in epic narrative I think one can 
now define by recourse to the parallel case of the Homeric poem.*+ 

The etymology of the name Argawan is straightforward. It 
means “Valuable” or “Precious” (as the wistful Sméagol, back in 
J.R.R. Tolkien’s Middle Earth, calls the Ring), or, more precisely per- 
haps as the appellation of an ancient naxarar, “Noble.” It is, as one 
would hope and expect, a Northwestern Middle Iranian name— suit- 
able for an Armenian of the second century B.C. or later, or a de- 
scendant of speakers of “Middle Median.” The late Prof. D. N. 
MacKenzie observed that ’rg’w “noble” in the Parthian documents 
from Turfan derives from *argdwan, cf. Ossetic ary, “worth.”45 


* Colarusso mentions modestly in his Preface that he “looked at” Armenian 
when he was a graduate student at Harvard. 


“ If Argawan was indeed a “Grabber,” then one might suggest an etymology, 
with metathesis of the consonantal cluster, from the Iranian base grab- 
“seize,” as in Ossetic Digoron dialect arydund, Iron drghdé‘k{, meaning “pin- 
cers.” But this is just unnecessary. 


“> Review of M. Back, Die sassanidischen Staatsinschriften, in Indoger- 
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Hra¢‘eay Acarean in his Dictionary of Armenian Proper Names, vol. 1, 
pp. 271, 301, regards both Argawan and Argam as variants of each 
other (Argam< Argaw?) and considers them related to the name 
Arjewan, which we find attested in Armenian: Arjewan was a schol- 
arly companion of Koriwn (the disciple and hagiographer of St. Mes- 
rop Ma&stoc‘, 5th cent. A.D.) who travelled with him to Jerusalem. 
This form, Arjewan, is well known and very old: it appears in the 
Avesta as the name of a Zoroastrian believer, Arajavan (Vast 13.117; 
and see M. Mayrhofer, Iranisches Personennamenbuch, vol. 1,1.23 
s.v.). His name means “possessing worth” (Av. arajah-), and is analo- 
gous to and synonymous with Argawan. The Armenian usage of the 
name Arjewan would seem to have been a conscious Avesticism of 
pious Zoroastrians at some point. Another Zoroastrian name in the 
same list in the Fravardin yast, Arajanghant, means the same thing. 
The verbal base arg- means “to be worth,” and is very productive, 
both in Iranian, and in Armenian loans such as y-argem, “I esteem,” 
argoy “precious, honorable,” an-argem “I dishonor,” etc.4© Argawan, 
“Noble,” is not an Avesticism, just a suitable and normal appellation 
of a naxarar. 

There remains to be considered the route of transmission of 
the Argawan episode. The first consideration of the data must be 
chronological priority. In this regard there is no doubt that Armenia 
is the source of the episode of Argwana in the Nartae, as the tale is 
first attested in the History of Movsés, centuries before the first writ- 
ten record of the Ossetic epic—never mind the transmission and 
translations of the latter into Northwest Caucasian languages. How- 
ever the clear rules of filiation of written texts cannot with equal cer- 
tainty be applied to the development of oral literature; so a recently- 
transcribed oral text may well be as old, or older, than one that has 
been set down anteriorly in writing. And while it is the case that 
Movsés himself insists that the entire tale is an oral epic he is tran- 
scribing from a recitation he has heard with his own ears, it is still 
possible that the parts of the story that he retells, rather than 
transmitting them in poetic form, and are, therefore, his own words 
rather than words he has heard, have been subjected to recasting. 
After all, Movsés was no stranger to the Alexander Romance and 
other Hellenistic literature. Given his fondness for the devices of 
Euhemerus—the rationalization of ancient myths as human, 
earthly events—it is possible that Movsés took an Ossetic figure of 
legend, a swineherd Argawan, stripped that character of all refer- 


manische Forschungen 87, 1982, p. 283, repr. in C. Cereti and L. Paul, 
eds., Iranica Dwersa, I, Roma: IsIAO, 1999, p. 162. From an OP. form may 
be derived the Akkadian 1-w argamannu, “purple” (scil., royal purple, cf. 
porphyrogenitus, etc.), and Heb. argawan/argaman, “purple.” 


“© See A. Meillet, Etudes de linguistique et de philologie arméniennes, I: Re- 
cherches sur la syntaxe comparée de l’arménien, ser. Bibl. Arm. de la Fond. 
C. Gulbenkian, Lisbon: Impresa Nacional, 1962, p. 119. 
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ences to boars and pigs, and made of him another kind of animal, 
a politikon zoon, a Median nobleman moved more by affairs of 
state than by lower passions. Such a change might have made 
sense to Movsés as a clarification of the historical record, rather 
than a distortion of an epic text with mythological elements. The 
Armenians’ rivalry with the Medes is a leitmotif that pervades the 
various epic fragments relating to the Achaemenian and Artaxiad 
periods. The epic of Tigran II (“the Great,” r. 95-56 B.C.) is the 
best and most obvious example. Tigran’s first problems and tri- 
umphs were both to the southeast of Mec Hayk‘, “Greater Arme- 
nia,” in Media Atropaténé. It was simple enough to make of Ast- 
yages /*RStivaiga (lit. “spear-caster”) both a political opponent and 
a mythical Avestan dragon-man (Azi Dahaka> Azdahak). The 
Drachenkampf has till recent times been durable political propa- 
ganda.*’” Against the argument that Argawan was first proto-Nart 
swineherd and only later a Median nobleman in a rationalized 
Armenian historical text, one can note that the “Median,” pig-less 
component of Movsés’ History exists, in respect of Argawan, in 
both the metric and prose passages; so there is no good reason to 
suggest that Argawan-the-Mede was Movsés’ own innovation and 
was not known that way to the oral bards to whose songs Movsés 
listened. The innovation, if there was one, might have been theirs, 
but guessing at a stage remotely previous to the evidence would 
seem a febrile undertaking. It should scarcely be worth mention, 
save for other aspects of the tale where the Armenian bards might 
possibly have resorted themselves to euphemism—though the 
euphemism is mythological, not real-world political—to escape 
calling a king a bastard. They sang that the progeny of the 
dragon (Arm. viSapazunk‘, i.e., the brood of Azdahak—the 
Medes!) stole the infant Artawazd and put a demon (dew) in his 
place. The narrative in the Nart epic makes it plain that the char- 
acter parallel to Artawazd is not a changeling, but an illegitimate 
son. On the level of the logic of storytelling, that circumstance ex- 
plains his later, anxious efforts to dispose of embarrassing wit- 
nesses better than his simply being a demon-child might do. Not 
that demonic children are alien to Armenian epic narrative: Pap, 
son of the fourth-century king Arsak II in the Buzandaran, has 
snakes writhing round his bedposts. And demons are as bad as 
pigs—maybe worse, if the demons are Medes besides. 

The basic Indo-European topos of the episode is of a king, 
his abducted queen-bride, their son, and an interloper of noble 
birth or nature (a prince, son of a basileus, association with the 
sacred varaz-animal) compromised by station (slavery) or degrad- 
ing associations (Median birth, common swine). In the Odyssey, 


“In the First World War, both England and Russia used the icon of St. 
George fighting the dragon as a symbol of their resistance to German ag- 
gression. 
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the function of the interloper is displaced onto the suitors, but the 
trace of an older pattern remains in the swineherd Eumaios, 
whose character is manipulated in such a way as to play out the 
tricky versatility of Odysseus. In Vedic India, the topos becomes 
the occasion for the discussion of legitimate claims in marriage. 
In Armenia, the role of the interloper is absorbed into the large 
theme of Armenian struggle against the Medes, in the narrative of 
Movsés Xorenaci. The recurrence of the tale in a Circassian nar- 
rative deriving from a lost version of the episode in the Ossetic 
Nartae shows a borrowing from Armenian through the presence 
of a character named Argwana (i.e., Argawan); but the latter’s as- 
sociation with pigs, and the recollection of his compromised nobil- 
ity by mention of a boar, would indicate a secondary archaiza- 
tion—the reapplication of an older set of images to a narrative that 
might have been pre-existing but that was reinforced by borrowing 
from Armenian oral epic narrative. Such recrudescence of archaic 
material in the Caucasus of the Golden Fleece, Prometheus, and a 
local legend of a Cyclops, is unremarkable. But the discovery of an 
independent witness of Armenia’s Father of Histories after over a 
millennium is worth these remarks. 

A nobleman founds a dynasty, or a king returns home to 
reconquer his kingdom. He must acquire, or recover, a wife. The 
woman is mysterious and obscure—maybe a witch, or a goddess, 
certainly an autonomous sexual being. Her husband can never 
entirely conquer or know her. Just beyond the boundary of sight, 
or social station, or civilized propriety, is an ambiguous figure 
who is both needed and threatening—a source of both powerful 
help and of violence and lust. The issue of the royal couple, or of 
the tense triangle, is a son. The latter is anxious to establish his 
own position against his father, and he is not really certain who 
his father is, or who besides his supposed, legal father has di- 
verted the passions of his mother. So he resorts to stealth and vio- 
lence himself, ironically reinforcing by the character of his meth- 
ods the ambiguity in his situation that he seeks so urgently to 
overcome. This Indo-European topos is played out in the armature 
of epic; and the plot retains its actuality, its relevance. It will be of 
perennial interest to any person interested in the nexus of family 
relations, political power, and human ignorance. And it is not un- 
known in the more dramatic moments of English literature: “.. 
The base / Shall top th’ legitimate. I grow, I prosper. / Now gods, 
stand up for bastards.”48 But that is another—though related— 


story. 


Texts and summaries 
I. Movsés Xorenacii: the Artaxiad epic cycle. 


‘8 William Shakespeare, King Lear, 1.ii.20-22: Edmund, solus, with a let- 
ter. 
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(M. Abetean, S. Yarut‘iwnean, eds., Movsés Xorenaci, Patmuttwn 
Hayoc*‘, Tiflis, 1913: all translations my own.) 


1. 11.44-46. Artasés (Artaxias I) rebels against the king of Arme- 
nia, Eruand (Orontes). Argam, a nobleman of the Muracean clan, 
of Median descent, is persuaded by an emissary of Artasés to 
switch sides, with the promise that he will be given second rank in 
ArtaSés’ kingdom as a reward. 


2.11.50 Later, ArtaSés has captured an Alan prince: the latter’s 
sister Sat‘enik comes to the opposite bank of the river and pleads 
for his release. 


a ee 
aarpsangliogrry suveeripeor Uyaadrang avany spayatewranly yf glade alfhey pyhloma ory aus yutl 

ak paqeedg qayng gu guguy qualhy poombary gfbbepuubes Mpa bs, feo! 
Peceray php petlyeng! fy sunray Seer pert, 0 Bpluates Mpa Bass ferblegals alt 
bpimiby aqqang puipang Cuwwrennilyp 


“I tell you, brave (k‘aj) man ArtaSés, who have conquered the 
brave nation of the Alans, come and agree to the words of the 
lovely-eyed daughter of the Alans and give back the youth. For it 
is not the custom (awrén) of heroes (diwc‘azanc)*? to deprive of 
their life other races of heroes, nor yet to keep them in the rank of 
slaves by subjugating them to servitude and establishing thereby 
an eternal enmity between the two nations.” 


3. ArtaSés then desires Sat‘enik (Ossetic, Satana) and sends to 
the Alan king asking for her hand in marriage, but he replies that 
she is too precious. 


he aaaranf” arent purl Dearne Cue fh Sapa ie phi pe fh eBay ply parang, 
pret suse afharyng far Ulpaacbseange, 


“And from where will brave ArtaSés give thousands of thousands 
and myriads of myriads in exchange for this virgin maiden of he- 
roic race (k‘ajazgwoy) of the Alans?” 


” Arm. diwc‘azn “hero” literally “noble progeny” (Arm. azn< NWMI., cf. 
Av. asna-; cf. Arm. azn-iw “noble” with inst., aznawor “idem”) of the 
gods, di(wjc§, nom. di-k‘ This reflects the common idea that kings and 
heroes were of divine origin, cf. the MPers. formula used of the Sa- 
sanian kings, ke cihr az yazddan “whose seed is from the gods.” 
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4. So Artasés abducts her. 


Shdan apf Uppity fr obeck gigkghty A Seebhwy qembtens zipeenbel apayeull bh 
corbigdiuy mph pases yvaflls leg gibi, bh Ag dbaay geal y jyhipayierhy eequnyrenieh pleipyp 
fo afb pease ile Clpeasbuaagy, Le pases et peg pall yhuunybers aan phosgene 

Femmes poopy jt parole frre 


“The noble (ari) ArtaSés mounted a beautiful black [steed], and, 
taking out the red leather lasso adorned with gold rings, and 
crossing the river like a swift-winged eagle, and casting the red 
leather lasso adorned with gold rings, he cinched it round the 
waist of the maiden of the Alans, and he caused much hurt to the 
waist of the delicate maiden, speedily bringing her to his encamp- 
ment (banakn).”5° 


5. The wedding of ArtaSés and Sat‘enik. 


Fike me weyers pr Baie feb Ky deh, nd ae arqunin & Seapets Oe 
apg 


“Rain of gold rained when ArtaSés was groom; pearls rained when 
Sat‘enik was bride. 


6. Sat‘enik’s mysterious passion and the reappearance of 
Argam/Argawan. 


fy S eniya), weal, Daa Wb Ady ey bigh wablis dew qurprnaa lars pr han pra i gery 
fee ped fh prong gle Oqune. serio 


“But they say Sat‘enik also desired a strong desire, for a *tiara/veil 
(artaxur, var. artaxoyr) of greens (?) and shoots of straw (?) from the 
banquetting-pillows (barjic‘n)>! of Argawan.” 


°° Arm. banak “camp,” from MIr.: the Iranian and Armenian kings of old 
preferred the martial and outdoor life, so the proper locus for ArtaSés’ 
wedding is the banak ark‘uni, the “royal encampment.” 


*! Arm. barj “pillow” cf. Av. barazi§, etc. The Pers. for “feast” is preserved in 
Arm. bazmem, “sit down (to dinner)”. In Armenia and Iran one reclined on 
a couch at a feast, resting on a stack of pillows. 
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7. 11.61 Artawazd is born: but is he the son of Artasés or of the 
“dragon” (i.e., the Mede— Argam/Argawan)? 


be. gear pr Derg deg iy pl pear anu ty fide wud Au sip er, ae Sify uaup angper lip pnp uiagyeaede 
aguiavdbvne ale Ulprvein aan fi pli afore fhanivdraac dig Adi: 


“And the singers tell this same thing in the bardic tale (yaraspelin) 
thus: The progeny of the dragon (visapaxunk’) stole the child Ar- 
tawazd, and put a demon (dew) in his place.” 


8. 1.30 Argawan plots against ArtaSés. 
ily bdo weil gondii ogee, A ele Uo Ad, oy Aen etry pay bulb 
fr omuattaapyls yifryuaaysorgn 


“But they also say Argawan made a feast (Gas) in honor of Artasés, 
and plotted treachery against him in the palace (tacarin)5? of the drag- 
ons (viSapac}.” 


[In 11.51, Movsés claims Artawazd, son of ArtaSés, was jealous of 
Argam’s second rank in the realm and falsely accused him at the 
feast of plotting against the king. Artasés kills him. 


Movsés further explains: 


il pu ifagaual é ae abet cava fee Eh prag ace ual ty auhinni ali, 


“This is Argam, who is called Argawan in the bardic tale 
(yaraspelin).”| 


9. The elegy of the dying ArtaSés (cited by Grigor Magistros Pah- 
lawuni, d. 1058, Letter 33). 


a arta FT aba, duu plan jiu ch ale pubis aay cals Tree aang fe, pifaupy dye ib 
gating hte Herp dyes een Op aheny Senpere ane Batons Cuurriaebitae es, srg ava pei ¢ 
Pearqu ryronge 


“Who would give me— said he— the smoke of the smoke-hole and 


* Arm. taéar “palace” (only later, “cathedral” or “temple,” thus rendered 
anachronistically by Thomson in his tr. of Movsés), from OP. tacéara-, cf. 
MP. tazar. The Arm. tacar mayri of P‘awstos is the palace hunting preserve. 
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the morning of Nawasard,°° the running of hinds and the gallop- 
ing of stags? We blew the horn and struck the drum, as is the way 
(awrén)>* of kings.” 


[Cf. the Middle English elegy of the Wanderer: “Were is that 
lawhing and that song,/ That trayling and that proude gong,/ Tho 
havekes and the houndes?/ Al that is joye is went away,/ That 
wele is comen to weylaway,/ To many harde stoundes.” 


10.11.61 The funeral of ArtaSés: Artawazd complains to his fa- 
ther about the destruction of property by the mourners. 


OPihley que gdeaagdie, ib pln avalhbur sh ple pig anya. dae aan dunner "el 
fag 


“Now that you have gone and taken the whole land with you, to 
what purpose shall I reign over these ruins?” 


11. ArtaSés then curses him, and the epic cycle reaches its apoca- 
lyptic denouement. 


1450 


BAL gare pape Chdyhe pga fF afb & Cuwphe, qpig deepal porep, wnuaegfel plpuunb f 
afiye fa Gaui, cate dap i age olf andl Speer pli pyuatnerind ik iapenerrade eon Be je A 
apap phy Gory gear liberal, fevegtreny Spell pqftaryha p. Bye pee by Saubuepurg 


yest peng! qeregfPaae pork pevtbonny Arpatledly de smn bedy aferphatiooele aarp ferepe cory fh Aas cd 


“Tf you ride to the hunt on Greater Ararat (yAzat... Masis), may the 
titans (k‘ajk)°° seize you and take you up on Greater Ararat: there 


°° Nawasard “New Year,” from OP. nava- sarda- “idem” (cf. NP. sal): the 
name of the first month of the ancient Armenian calendar, correspond- 
ing by accepted reckoning to late August, though in antiquity the Zoro- 
astrian vernal New Year’s feast, NO Roz, celebrated in late March, could 
have been called also Nawasard in Armenia. 


* Azat Masik‘ “Greater Ararat,” the larger of the twin peaks of Armenia’s 
national mountain. The epithet means literally “free, noble” (< Av. 
azata-); masi-k‘ may derive from Olr. *masyah- “largest,” in the sense of 
a very big mountain, since Mt. Sip‘an, N of L. Van, was anciently called 
Nex Masik‘, “First(? cf. nax, from Olr. naxva-) Big Mountain.” 


* Kaj: “hero, titan.” The word may be of Ir. origin, cf. Sgd. krz; in Arm. it 
is used both as an epithet of kings and heroes, and as the designation of 
a race of supernatural titanic beings, the k‘ajk‘ (cf. Geor. k‘aji, a loan 
from Arm.) who dwell in the mountains and lead a regal and otiose life, 
riding, hunting, and feasting. 
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may you stay, and may you not see the light!’ Old women 
(parawunk*)°® tell about him the tale that he stays imprisoned in a 
cave, bound with iron chains; and as two dogs daily gnaw at the 
chains, he tries to get out and make an end of the world. But, they 
say, from the sound of the smiths striking their anvils, his chains 
are strengthened. For this reason even in our time many smiths, 
following the bardic tale (afaspelin), on the first day of the week 
strike their anvil three or four times, so that, they say, the chains 
of Artawazd may be strengthened.” 


[NB. This must be the ghost of ArtaSés speaking; so the parallel 
to the Sasun epic is exact: the dead Dawit‘ curses his son P‘ok‘r 
Mher (Mithra the Younger) with immortal confinement in 
Agrawuc‘ K‘ar, Ravens’ Rock, at Van till the end of time.] 


Il. The Circassian Version of the Narts: The Saga of 
Setenaya and Argwana. 


(John Colarusso, tr., Nart Sagas from the Caucasus: Myths and Leg- 
ends from the Circassians, Abazas, Abkhaz, and Ubykhs, Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 2002.) 


1. Saga 4. The widowed Nart Warzameg®’ desires to marry 
Setenaya |[i.e., Satana, Sat‘enik], who has a magical table that 
brings food whenever one wants it. But she refuses him, so he de- 
cides to conquer her city, Ghund-Ghund, and abduct her. 


2. The city cannot be conquered without the help of the swineherd 
Argwana, so an Armenian (yarmal) trader goes to get him. 


3. Argwana is mounted on a boar-saddle. He leads the Narts and 
captures the city, abducting Setenaya. 


°° Arm. paraw “old woman,” as in ancient Greece the keeper of old tales. 
The word can in some dialects mean also an old man; and I derive it 
from Av. poranayu-, “adult,” lit. “full of years.” In old Mod. Arm. journals 
folkloric columns were called parawasunc*, “old women's breath” (cf. the 
designation of the Bible, Astuacasuncé{, “breath of God”!). 


°7 Warzameg: the Nart hero of Ossetic epic who corresponds in the Cir- 
cassian narrative to Artasés. His name is of uncertain etymology: one 
notes Abaev’s suggestion of a relation to Arm. Varazman (the name of a 
Mihranid noble, grandson of St. Vardan Mamikonean). The name may 
contain the element Av. varaéah-, MIr. warz- “magic, wonder,” Arm. l-w 
varz-, cf. the apocalyptic hero Bahram 1 Warzawand; one Varz son of Dat 
figures as the tutor in the arts of war of Tigran, son of Artasés. His descen- 
dants are the Varaznuni naxarars. 
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4. Argwana relinquishes Setenaya to Warzameg but comes back se- 
cretly and ravishes her: she will give birth to a son from him, She- 
batinuquo. 


5. When Warzameg undresses Setenaya on their wedding night, he 
sees her bruises and she explains her rape by Argwana. Warzameg 
has him killed. 


6. Saga 10. Setenaya and Shebatinuquo save Warzameg from an 
attempt by the other Narts to poison him in the banquetting-hall. 


III. The Odyssey of Homer. 


1. While Odysseus is away fighting at Troy, the young noblemen of 
Ithaka try to force his wife, Penelope, to remarry. They take over 
Odysseus’ palace and consume his possessions. 


2. Odysseus’ son Telemakhos (“fighter from faraway”) tries to de- 
fend Penelope against the suitors’ encroachments. Athena visits 
him and he avers that though he has been told Odysseus is his fa- 
ther he does not really know. 


3. Odysseus returns secretly to Ithaka: the swineherd Eumaios 
(“Well-intentioned”), who is the son of a king and was abducted as a 
boy into slavery, receives him and helps him to return to his palace 
masquerading as a beggar. 


4. The nurse Eurykleia (“Wide-Famed”) washes the beggar’s feet 
and recognizes him as Odysseus by the scar left by a wound from a 
wild boar when he went hunting as a boy with his grandfather 
Autolykos (“Lone Wolf’), who had named him (from odyssamenos, 
“causer of pain”). 


5. Odysseus and Telemakhos ambush the suitors in the banquet- 
ting-hall of the palace and kill them all. 


6. Odysseus regains his kingdom. 
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THe Memory PALACE OF ST. GRIGOR NAREKAC‘I. 


James R. Russell, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA 


“A sense of unspeakable security is in me at this moment on account of your 
having understood the book... By what right do you drink from my flagon 
of life? And when I put it to my lips they are yours, not mine. I feel that the 
Godhead is broken up like the bread at the Supper, and that we are the pieces. 
Hence this infinite fraternity of feeling.”! 


The pioneering work of the late Frances Yates, developed and refined by Mary 
Carruthers and an increasing number of other scholars, has shown how important a role 
the ars memorativa, the art of memory of Classical Antiquity, played in the intellectual 
and spiritual life, both of European mediaeval Christendom and of the Renaissance. I 
would like to explore its use in the work of St. Gregory of Narek, Arm. Grigor Narekac‘i. 
Aristotle, though not the first Greek to employ mnemonic techniques, was the first who 
articulated the theory on which the art was to be founded: the presence of an image, 
phantasma, is necessary, he suggested, to the function of mneme, memory. Order and 
regularity then facilitate recollection, anamnesis. Sensation and the more voluntary 
exercise of imagination (he calls the latter phantasia aisthetike, evocation of a felt image, 
as it were) are linked to memory; and he adds that memory seems to proceed from topoi, 


1- Herman Melville, letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, upon receipt of a letter from the latter, to whom he had 
dedicated Moby Dick, praising the novel. Cited by HARDWICK 2000, p. 66. 
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places.” Cicero describes anecdotally how the Greek poet Simonides employed the art of 
memory; and the Latin texts Ad Herennium, generally attributed to Cicero, and Quintillian’s 
De institutione oratoria, following Aristotle’s principles, teach the art systematically. It 
was a very practical skill. A Roman lawyer or politician did not deliver a speech from 
a written text: had he done so, his argument would have lost its force in the reception 
of his hearers. He orated from memory; and the technique suggested was to memorize 
one’s planned speech while walking through the furnished rooms of a deserted house, 
associating the progression of ideas with the harmonious elements of the three-dimensional 
picture through which one moved. This was not the rote memorization that Erasmus and 
Montaigne, at the far end the mediaeval period, were to deplore as an impediment to the 
exercise of an active intelligence: in the proper exercise of the art, linkages of active and 
flexible reasoning and feeling went together with precise recollection of the factual details 
and rhetorical armature— aesthetic fantasy indeed. 

This exercise required of the practitioner a deliberate cast of mind, intentio, which 
Carruthers explains as a creative tension that makes the mind taut, prepared to engrave 
a new memory or to recover a stored one. This mental attitude is not value-free: it has 
certain moral overtones, reminding one of Jewish kavvanah and Buddhist Mindfulness, 
and I will come to these presently— but there were purely practical considerations that 
made the art important, before its religious possibilities. I have already noted the social 
factor: an audience lost its respect for an orator reading from a written text, much as 
we might today disdain an actor who cannot remember his lines. (Americans long ago 
gave up expecting our politicians to be masters of rhetoric: most of our leaders these 
days cannot manage complex, coherent sentences in English.) There are other aspects 
as well that made memory important in ways one must make a conscious effort now 
to appreciate. There were in antiquity few inexpensive or durable recording media or 
means of transmission and dissemination of information, and the average human life span 
was very brief; so the work of acquisition of knowledge and its transmission from one 
generation to the next, without which the maintenance of civilization should have been 
impossible, required efforts of Herculean prowess. It is not surprising, then, either that 
classical mnemonics long persisted, or that the mediaeval culture that inherited the art 
was itself memorial in character; for the material condition of culture had not changed 
appreciably from antiquity. Christianity added to the practice of mnemonics an explicitly 
moral dimension that is not stressed by the ancients— not so much because morality was 
absent from their conception of life as that paganism was innocent of the dogmatism 
that imposes its morality explicitly and universally. The new forms of the art might have 
acquired this moral facet, then, from Athens; but the propensity to articulate it came forth 
with the Law from Jerusalem. 


Ancient Judaism valued mnemonics: the faith was from early times as much an 


2- ROSSI 2000, p. 7. 
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intellectual system of books and of learning requiring powers of acquisition as it was 
a spiritual discipline of faith and practice. The two purposes were not really separable, 
either. Memory, Hebrew zikaron, is a moral imperative as well: the act of remembering 
Creation, the Exodus, the Covenant at Sinai, and other events is an essential aspect of 
the celebration of all festivals, from the weekly Sabbath to the high holidays of the New 
Year. This memory infuses the believer with consciousness of the grace of God towards 
the cosmos, mankind, and His chosen people. The flux of history in the light of patterned 
religious memory is seen thus as the growth of a relationship, the refinement of the soul, 
and the strengthening of the ties of responsibility and care that bind the worshipper to his 
God and the members of the community to each other. Each ritual act also is made by 
memory to enter the numinous realm, in i/lo tempore: the ruinous, separating aspect of 
time is erased. We shall see presently how the Christian theory and practice of memory 
deal similarly with the burden of time passing.* 

Though one ought to speak properly of Judaism in the present tense as a religion that 
has continued to grow over millennia, mostly without theological reference to its younger 
siblings, Christianity and Islam, Israel became in the Christian cosmology a fixed substrate 
of vital relevance only to the past: Christians, creating for themselves the appellation of 
the New Israel in an act of appropriation, absorbed the morally tinged charge to remember 
of the Old, whilst categorizing the various events of the Old Testament as a fixed set of 
symbolic, almost code-like prefigurings upon which the parallel chain of events in the New 
Testament might be superimposed as perfections and fulfillments. These events concern 
the incarnation of God Himself and His self-sacrifice for us. The large themes of Divine 
love and care adumbrated by the Hebrew Bible in chronological progression, for the large 
universe first, for all mankind next, and then more specifically for Abraham and his legal 
progeny—Israel— continue in Christian symbolism to narrow, as it were, to the irreducibly 
specific point and emotional climax of the life of the single God-man. With Him, the focus 
widens again to the entire cosmos, the Covenant limited no longer to any particular nation. 
Armenian Christians have often perceived themselves as new Maccabees and a new Israel, 
not in a universal sense, but in a very special, national, particular way. I will return to 
this point below; for now it is important simply to stress that in Armenian writings the 


3- In the thirty-third prose poem of Le Spleen de Paris, Charles Baudelaire prescribes oblivion, not memory, 
against the pain of time’s passage: I] faut etre toujours ivre. Tout est la: c’est l’unique question. Pour ne 
pas sentir l’horrible fardeau de Temps qui brise vos épaules et vous penche vers Ia terre... In the novel 
To the Lighthouse, Virginia Woolf’s heroine mends the terrible rent of the chapter “Time Passes” by 
completing a painting which seeks and recaptures the past, and which is also the perfection of a vision. 
The work of art freezes time, as religious sensibility strives to do. But carnal, realistic memory cannot 
perform this mental trick, and stares into the face only of the deleterious power of time— the only salva- 
tion from horror in such a case is then either compassion for the universal suffering intrinsic to the hu- 
man state, or else the cold courage of the existentialist’s acceptance (the former option, which has much 
in common with Buddhist philosophy, takes courage also). The memorious archaeology of looking up a 
lover of one’s youth who has since aged and changed, is the kind of real and personal ritual recollection 
that stands in contrast to the mythological mnemonics of the Abrahamic religions: see, for instance, the 
novel by Mark Merlis, Man about Town, New York: Fourth Estate, 2003; and, on the level of literary 
history, Gilbert Adair, The Real Tadzio, New York: Carroll and Graf, 2003. 
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issue of memory is pulled in two directions: there is Armenian national memory, in which 
the history of St. Gregory the Illuminator, artificially elevated to the rank of an Apostle, 
the revelation of the Armenian script to St. Mesrop Mashtots, and the martyrdom of Sts. 
Ghewond and Vardan and their companions, are equated with— and often elevated above— 
Old Testament (and, sometimes, even New Testament!) paradigms. The second is general, 
Biblical, Christian; and when employed with political purposes it represents the striving of 
the Armenians, often an embattled and isolated Christian island in an Iranian or Moslem 
sea, to gain recognition by others as a part of Christendom and of Western civilization. 
This aspect stresses Armenia’s belonging, rather than its separateness. 

There is also a third aspect of the treatment of memory, conditioned by the Iranian, 
Zoroastrian cultural substrate in Armenia that includes stress upon the significance of 
religious memory. The Gospels themselves are called in Armenian awetaran, for which an 
etymology from Middle Iranian meaning “a collection of memorials” has been reasonably 
suggested by Prof. C. de Lamberterie. This would correspond, not only to a known-— if 
somewhat rare— Greek designation of the Gospels, but also to the pre-Islamic Iranian 
practice of entitling epic narratives about legendary heroes of Zoroastrian sacred tradition 
as memorials, ayadgar-an (with the same etymon, Phl. ayed, as seems to be reflected in an 
earlier form in the Armenian awet-). If the word awetaran waited long for this proposed 
etymology from Iranian,‘ the common Armenian base yush—“remember” (yishel, yishatak), 
at least, has long been recognized as a Middle Iranian loan. So Armenian tradition focusses 
doubly, from the Iranian substrate and from Christian learning, on the aspect of memorial 
in Scripture. The Christian theologian is then charged to extract from the Gospels’ four- 
fold narrative of a precious single life all its cosmic meaning, in all its divine symmetry. 
Associated to the ars memorativa of the orator now is a kind of subset of it, the homiletic 
craft, the ars predicandi, which pursued the “practical aims of rhetorical persuasion, 
and need to construct images able to provoke controllable emotions.”* Forgetfulness, by 
contrast, is for Christians not just disadvantageous but morally perilous, and /ethe is 
the vile sleep that makes for perdition. The various philosophical cults characterized as 
Gnostic, to a greater or lesser degree Platonic in their disposition and intersecting more or 
less thoroughly with the diverse types of nascent Christianity or Iranian dualism, agreed 


4- A problem of the suggestion, DE LAMBERTERIE 1996, is that the very common Arm. awetik means 
“good tidings” and is semantically connected to the idea of memory only through the sense of a “happy 
reminder” or the like. It may be that this is a wholly secondary meaning, affected by the understanding 
of the Greek name of the Gospels, Euangelion. But if that is not the case, then one might propose, very 
hesitantly, a pre-Arsacid borrowing, with a devoicing in speech of the intervocalic -d-, from Iranian 
*a-vaed-aya-, “to proclaim forth”, yielding Arm. aweti(k), probably in the Achaemenian period— though 
the evidence for treatment of -d->-r- in Arm. certainly predates the loans from Middle Iranian. And in 
Clas. Arm. this putative form would rub shoulders, of course, with the religiously potent (and regularly 
formed) loan nuer “consecration”, cf. Av. ni-vaed-aya- in Yasna 1.1! We encounter in Arm. the same 
form from different periods: cf. Arm. Spandaramet, “Dionysos”, from NWMIL., vs. sandarametk, “ch- 
thonic demons”, from OP.; or pashtpan, “defender” from NWMI., vs. pushtipan, “bodyguard”, from 
MP. 


5- ROSSI 2000, p. 14. 
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that the tragedy that lies at the base of the human predicament is not so much primordial 
sin and its effects as ignorance of what happened to get us where we are— Wordsworth’s 
“a sleep and a forgetting”. Gnosis is a martial reconquest of usurped memory. Here one 
can compare the Christian ascetic and saint, whose vigilance and wakefulness— strivings 
not to sleep, not to forget— are so often evoked in athletic and military terms. St. Gregory 
of Narek knew well the Greek meaning and sense of his name, gregoros, “awake, alert” 
(Arm. artun, hskogh: in Arm., accordingly, the Zuartunk are the watchful angels, Gk. 
Egregoroi): this understanding combines with the fact that it was also the Christian name 
bestowed upon the Arsacid prince who became the Illuminator of Armenia, to whom 
Narekac‘i dedicated hymns, and who was for him so much the exemplar of the holy 
champion and priest, and theologian. 

It is of passing interest that it is only in these and a very few other liturgical poems 
and orations that Narekaczi uses the terms “Armenia” and “Armenian” (Hayastan, Hayk, 
Askanaz, Torgom, etc., the latter two being of course Biblical Ashkenaz— the Scythians— 
and Togarmah).° There are oblique allusions in his major work, the Matean oghbergutean, 
“Book of Lamentation”, to the local lore of the region of Lake Van. He describes a 
typical Armenian house. One prayer is patterned upon the form of a gaylakap, a folk 
spell against wolves. He mentions Ararat— but it is a Biblical mountain, as well as an 
Armenian one. The name of his people and country never appears there at all. The Narek 
has been praised as an Armenian Divine Comedy; its author, as an Armenian Dante, or 
even a Dostoyevsky. Such comparisons are so wide of the mark that they distort more than 
illuminate: Narekac‘i’s language in the Matean (the taghs can be more idiomatic) is as 
pure a grabar as his age allows; Dante departed from Latin to write The Divine Comedy in 
Italian, with much loving specificity about Italians. St. Gregory of Narek has none of this.’ 
His focus is inwardly personal and vastly cosmic: the world that we inhabit in between 
the two extremes is of interest to him only insofar as monastic establishments (vank, 
krawnastan) or images useful to personal reflection and salvation are concerned. In the 
Matean, ch. 72.4, he declares: “I was called Awake at the baptismal font, and I fell asleep in 
death’s slumber; on the day of salvation I was proclaimed Vigilant , but I shut my eyes fast 


6- An example is Narekac‘i’s oration on the Cross of Aparan in Mokk, the mountainous district south of 
Narek and the Van district, where the Armenians are called the progeny of Ashkenaz (Gen. 10.3): see 
TASNAPETEAN 1999, p. 10. 


7- Prof. J.-P. Mahé has written judiciously of Narekac‘i and Augustine. Comparisons may be made, but the 
danger is that people eager to praise the Armenian saint by comparing him to any world-famous Western 
classic will not be likewise judicious. So let it be said here that the differences between the Roman of 
Thagaste of the fourth century and the Armenian of the tenth are incommensurably greater than the sim- 
ilarities: Augustine’s Confessions are the first realistic autobiography in Christendom, the work of a man 
who lived pagan and classical life to the fullest and could be descriptive and candid and precise about 
the physical minutiae of his existence. Nobody till Montaigne did that again, or could do it, in the lands 
beneath the shadow of Cross or Crescent. If you read the Matean, you will never discover such things 
as the theft of pears by boys on a lark, the flapping of a curtain during a lesson on literature at school, or 
a youth’s embarrassment at his first erection when he is at the thermae with his pleased father. There is 
no house shared by eager young professionals, no garden, not even an angelic voice bidding the author 
“Take it and read.” 
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against sobriety.” The passage renders two terms, Gregory and egregoros, variously into 
Armenian; and the linkage of the underlying Greek words heightens the sub-text: neither 
as a baptized man, Gregory, nor as a consecrated priest elevated to the company of the 
Illuminator, even to the angelic orders, egregoros, is the lamenting petitioner capable of 
that memory without which alertness is of no use. Memory within religious practice is so 
critical that it cannot be merely factual, but must have a determining moral content. What 
is it, in the Narek? It is in its way like that of the Gnostic: my failure is on the same scale as 
the primordial cosmic tragedy. They are one. The difference is that for the Gnostic, to hell 
with the cosmos; for the Christian, the cosmos is my personal responsibility and guilt. But 
neither has time for what is in between my microcosm and the universal macrocosm— the 
sounds of vendors in the morning on a street in fourth-century Alexandria, for the Gnostic, 
perhaps, or, for St. Gregory, the plowman and his oxen, just below the monastery hill in 
tenth-century Vaspurakan.* 

In a recent monograph, The Ethics of Memory, the philosopher Avishai Margalit 
suggests that most specific remembrance is ethical and has to do with those near and 
dear to us— what he calls “thick relations’— while less of our memory, both as to content 
and precision, is moral, and has to do with “thin relations’— that is, humanity in general, 
people we do not know. Margalit suggests the Christian project is to make all relations 
“thick”, to make the sphere of meaningful and intense memory include every being.’ It 
would seem to be a romantic intention, more emotionally appealing than practicable; but it 
would appear that Narekac‘i’s method of effecting it is to telescope Biblical allusions and 
the varieties of actual imagery (his vices as swarms of vermin and bugs; his spiritual crisis, 
as a shipwreck) into himself and, by extension, into the imagination of the reader, the 
drama of damnation or salvation of this soul then becoming the entire concern of Heaven. 
In Ch. 3 he addresses his words to all classes and people at all times and in all countries. 
This implication is all there is of the middle between individual and universe: exclusion 


8- The choice between foci of memory is similar to the ethical decision anyone committed to a great cause 
must make about the degree to which she will allow abstract principles to impinge on the importance 
she accords to the small things of her own home, to the local, even the national. This is the dilemma 
the philosopher Richard Rorty takes on in his famous essay, “Wild Orchids and Trotsky”. Faust’s great, 
world-denying macrocosmic effusions deny the local, and they are hypocrisy— he wants this world and 
its love. So the little demons cry in gentle mockery, Weh, weh, du hast sie zerstért, die schéne Welt. 
Reflections on Faust long ago, and on Rorty, later, owe much to conversations with my friend Robert 
Briscoe. 


9- MARGALIT 2002. In the Preface, on p. viii, the author recalls his parents in Israel during World War II 
debating what life was to be like after the extinction of the European Jews. His mother thought it right 
to do nothing more with life save dwell on their memory, as the Armenians had been doing— she assert- 
ed-— since their genocide a generation before. His father disagreed, asserting one must carry on in the 
future, even if that requires a certain amount of intentional forgetting. Margalit began to wonder after 
that conversation how much and in what contexts it is proper for people to remember. It is an interest- 
ing, if painful, jumping off point: for Jews and Armenians at the time of this writing, detailed memory 
of one’s murdered people has become a sacral imperative. In a sense, Narekac‘i enjoyed the luxury to 
ignore being Armenian in the Matean, and focus upon his soul: his Armenia was a given— vast, secure in 
its sophisticated culture, seemingly eternal, unshadowed by any horror approaching that of the twentieth 
century. 
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of any more specific mention of that middle— as Armenia, or whatever— makes all cosmic 
ties “thick”; detailed evocation of the middle would “thin” them. Mention of Armenia 
would make the Matean national, self-involved, exclusionary, defeating its purpose and ill 
serving the readers of Armenian. The morality of memory in the Narek precludes dwelling 
upon the actuality of the tenth century or the author’s native land. That is how all relations 
become thick.'° 

For the patterning required by a memorative, homiletical art, it is the architectural and 
geometrical metaphors Cicero and Quintilian preferred, that still offered to Christians the 
most effective system of images; except that instead of a quiet villa off the Via Appia, 
with its rooms as paragraphs and chairs and tables as individual rhetorical points, the 
practitioners of the ars predicandi employed bigger structures: the hierachically-ordered 
cosmos of Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite, with the hosts and circles of the angelic orders; 
the Garden of Eden, its four rivers, and the dimensions of the body of the primordial Adam 
(explored in the Hebrew Shiur Qomah); the levels and measurements of the Ark of Noah 
(with the dimensions of Christ’s body superimposed upon it); the holy Tabernacle and the 
tablets and other sacred objects it contained; the Temple of Solomon and its decorations, 
images, and furniture; Ezekiel’s vision of the Divine Throne, with its divine figure, the 
four holy animals, and the divine Chariot (cf. the sophisticated Jewish mysticism of the 
Merkavah); and Christ Himself, His Cross, and His tomb. Paul’s metaphor is the Christian 
locus classicus: he is a master builder, and man is the Temple of God, in which his spirit 
dwells (I Cor. 3.10-17). Carruthers comments that architectural patterns, thus employed, 
then become “dispositive heuristics’— devices for discovering further meanings.'' That 
is, the images have their own intrinsic complexity and can be understood as more than 
one-on-one representations of the ideas they represent, leading the suitably prepared 
imaginer to envisage further symmetries and deeper symbolisms. The letter killeth, as 
it were, but the picture giveth life. In a way, it is alive itself. One speaks of the suitably 
prepared examiner and memorizer, since it is quite possible to possess an astonishingly 
sophisticated capacity to memorize a chain of data of any length, employing an array of 
synaesthetic mechanisms whereby a sound becomes a light, color, taste, tactile experience 
or object, distributed along a given imagined space— all without ever once having any of 
those elements lead to a second level of elaboration of reflection. Such is the case of the 
famous patient, known to us only as S., of the Soviet psychiatrist Alexander Romanovich 
Luria. According to the latter’s case histories, compiled over decades, this man could 
memorize a list of nonsense syllables of almost any length, distributing the sequence of 
associated synaesthetic phenomena along familiar Moscow streets in the guise of various 


10- In recent years, Armenian literature and journalism have often been absorbed in a narcissistic ompha- 
loskepsis, pondering the identity and fate of Armenia and Armenians, to the exclusion of other topics; 
but before modern times, Armenian writers tended more to write about human concerns, just doing so 
in a particular language and from the midst of a particular culture. So one may recall that in authentic 
Armenian homes, if there were books, they were, first the Gospel, the Psalter, and the Narek— none of 
which focusses on an Armenian theme. 


11- CARRUTHERS 2000, p. 18. 
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things, colors, and sounds, and then retrieve them many years later, in order and with 
perfect exactitude. It was a monstrously enlarged rote of the sort Erasmus might abominate, 
without that free play of thought whereby man raises his mind from the mechanical to the 
artistic. ' 

Twelfth-century Europe provides several striking examples of the use of architectural 
symbolism in tracts of mnemonic-homiletic type. Hugh of St. Victor’s De arca Noe mystica 
provides detailed instructions for the mental construction of a model of the tripartite Ark 
of Noah, which is itself likened to Tabernacle and Temple. The schema includes lists 
of Old Testament figures, Biblical books, the stations of the Israelites in the desert, the 
angelic orders, the Tree of Paradise, the four directions of the compass (which the letters 
of Adam’s name spell out in Greek; so he is here the Primal Man), ladders of ascent, 
and Christ Himself at the center. The exercise has been likened to the Indian and later 
Tibetan Buddhist practice of visualizing a mandala, a circle with gates at the four cardinal 
points and many other details, to which it is strikingly similar. The psychiatrist C.G. Jung 
found that patients drew such complex mandalas without prior training or knowledge 
and derived therapeutic benefit from them. Characteristically he sought an explanation 
in the theory of archetypes; but one might reasonably argue that the circle as a symbol of 
perfection (or a halo) is sensibly ingrained in European imagination; as are, of course, the 
various quaternities of directions and the Cross. The store of geometric figures available 
to human meditation is generally rather limited. Another brother of Hugh’s monastery 
prepared a similar mnemonic treatise in which the object of mnemonic visualization is the 
divine Throne in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel; and Alan of Lille focussed upon one 
of the Seraphim in a work which employs a mnemonic based upon the six wings of the 
heavenly being to list the stages of penance. Alan was a poet; so the terms in his lists are 
also chosen so as to be alliterative in sound, allowing an aesthetic and emotional affect to 
facilitate further the process of memorization." 

We can observe some similarities in the great monument of Armenian spirituality, 
the Matean oghbergutean (“Book of Lamentation’) of the tenth-century mystical poet 
and theologian, St. Gregory of Narek, and in some other, shorter works of his. It has 
long been recognized that the overall structure of the Matean corresponds to the three 
parts of a church— porch, nave, and altar— and, simultaneously, to the three stages of 
the Divine Liturgy; so that the worshipper employing the prayers of the book proceeds 
in his imagination spatially, temporally, and imaginally through the perfecting stages 
of the Christian mystery. Since this progress is an ascent, one is reminded also of the 
three levels of the Ark of Noah; and of earth, the middle air of the sky (Arm. anjrpet), 


12- See LURIA 1968. What is most striking about his famous study is its deep humanism and compassion, 
which remind one of the great American neurologist and writer, Oliver Sacks. The question arises, What 
makes the book so heartbreaking, why is Luria’s capacity for pity so apposite? It is perhaps because the 
capacity of S. might have become art, had he possessed the greater freedom to enter those mental Mos- 
cow streets and dream and play. Instead the talent, monstrously, possessed him— so one sees a human 
being from whom the good of the intelligence has been cruelly torn. 


13- CARRUTHERS & ZIOLKOWSKI 2002, pp. 42-47, 50, 69, 84. 
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and heaven. Litanies of alliterative images superimposed upon each other produce the 
emotional, cathartic abreaction of tears sought by Christian mystics, and in Armenian 
tradition particularly known through the writings of St. Ephrem Syrus; whilst the author 
refers obliquely or by chapter and verse to Biblical passages and characters. It is possible 
either to pass over these strings of references or thoroughly to research each; and if one 
takes the latter option, it quickly becomes clear that the meanings of the Biblical texts, 
or of the Scriptural images evoked, comment upon each other, creating a second level of 
complexity, of a textual, rather than pictorial, “dispositive heuristics”. It is thus possible 
to employ most of the Matean as a book of prayer alone, or as a theological work as well: 
Gregory at the outset declares that his work is intended for all classes and stations of 
believers in the world. The qualification “most” is necessary, because the great theological 
meditations on the Nicene Creed and on the Holy Chrism in the culminating third of the 
book are perhaps less accessible than shorter chapters to the untrained." 

Memory and architectural metaphor frequently go together in the Matean: Narekacei 
speaks of his book as a (mah)ardzan, literally, “(death) monument’— to a resident of New 
England this evokes the rather dismal image of a thin, small tablet of slate enblazoned with 
a skull and crossbones or winged hourglass; but in Armenia the object is more often a lofty 
stele with scenes in relief of Biblical and local sacred history, or else the noble khachkar, 
a Cross-stone. The latter is often a cosmogram: the Cross, blossoming as a Tree of Life, 
surmounts the cosmic symbols of a stepped mountain and a disk inscribed with radiating 
spirals. And in any case the term mahardzan in Arm. lost early its exclusive association 
with death, coming to mean any towering monument or even decoration. 

If, however, we consider Narekac‘i’s use of mahardzan in its literal sense, the 
association with death raises some interesting aspects that are relevant to this exploration 
of his use of memory. A number of mediaeval European sarcophagi are constructed 
as simulacra (the same word employed for images in the ars memorativa) of houses, 
sometimes with scenes in bas relief separated by arcades— enabling the viewer to proceed 
from one scene to the next as though progressing through a house used for the mnemonic 
art. The Armenian monumental steles have separate scenes in bas relief, divided vertically, 
of sacred history; and there are a number of tombs, belonging to a school that flourished, 
notably, in the regions of Zangezur and Artsakh, with horizontal scenes of the life of the 
departed. The imagery of these is sometimes very archaic, suggesting a longer tradition 
than the relatively late date of the ones studied might otherwise imply.'> The tomb of 


14- For discussion of these themes, see RUSSELL 1996-1997. The long chapters, especially no. 75, on 
the Creed, differ from other prayers in the Book sufficiently for one to suggest that Narekac‘i did not 
so much compose the whole in later life as arrange, and edit diverse meditations composed over the 
years, adding within them the occasional mention of “this book” (aysr mateni, etc.) to pull the chapters 
together, much as a scholar now might make a book of studies written at different times, inserting cross 
references in the course of her editing. For why else would it have been necessary for Narekac‘i’s brother 
to work on the Book with him? Gregory perhaps read from a previous text, making oral insertions his 
brother duly took down as he recopied. 


15- See RUSSELL 2001. 
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a saint might be screened, in the manner of the Catholic fenestella confessionis— and 
this raises the association, frequent in the Matean, of recollection with khostovanutiwn, 
confession. The Subvenite hymn of the Catholic funeral service asks angels and saints 
to raise (suscipere) the soul: the verb is the same the Romans used for a father raising 
a newborn child from the ground to acknowledge it.'° In the Armenian case, Narekac‘i 
prays thus to be raised up at death: “If I direct my gaze upwards onto the all-seizing 
and frightful path, may your angel of peace meet me in sweetness. Show me, O Lord, 
on the day of departure, the release of my breath, a spirit of purity arisen in light from 
amongst the blessed heavenly ones, coming and arriving with the gifts of your love” 
(Matean, 2.2). The common Armenian belief is that the angel Gabriel, armed, with the 
written decree of death, comes and removes the soul, which is in the form of a swaddled 
baby (cf. the Latin association with a newborn child). The epithet amenagraw is used by 
Narekac‘i in Ch. 8.1 of Tartarus; and this characterization of Hell, literally the hollow 
place under the earth, into which all is taken, is probably of common Indo-European 
antiquity, though the Arm. adjective includes a MIr. loan, from grab— “seize” (cf. NP. 
gereftan). The old Armenian ballad of prince Aslan and Gabriel, the angel of death, is a 
local treatment of the mythologem of Alcestis; and in Greek both her name (“seizing”) and 
that of her husband, Admetus (“indomitable”), are good epithets for Hades (as indeed is 
the name of Eurydice, lit. “of wide-spreading justice”, in the related mythological complex 
of Orpheus).!’ Narekac‘i’s use of the epithet thus introduces a subtle contradiction, or 
perhaps conflation of two contradictory realities: when he looks up to heaven, he sees 
a path that will lead sinners down to hell. It is possible here too to imagine the archaic 
conception of the night sky as a dark, inverted world: how else, indeed, can the angel, the 
light spirit rise (ambarrnam> ambardzeal) to descend to Gregory to take his soul at the 
“release of the breath” (literally nirvana!)? The word ardzakman, gen. sg. of ardzakumn, 
from MIr. harz— “release” (cf. also the Arm. loan apaharzan, “divorce’’), in the second 
strophe may encode ardzan, “monument”, to which it is probably etymologically related 
as well; and the visual aspect is stressed by the preceding imper. 2 sg. tsoyts, “show!” It is 
true Gregory wishes his soul to see the angel; but there is another implied beholder— the 
reader— of the truly monumental scene. The image of the grave monument for Narekac‘i is 
thus one of memory for the beholder, and of the reminding of future events for him— and 
this memory-in-reverse is apposite, since the Cross of the grave-stone becomes, literally, 
the Gate (Arm. drunk, see below) into the otherworld that reverses and inverts this one. 
“The things of this world must be looked at in reverse, to be seen the right way round.”!® 

The Matean itself begins, appropriately, with a preface, or Theses (Drutiwnk), or Doors 
(Drunk, as the title is also frequently given in MSS.), into which the image of the Cross 
is verbally encoded, the literal or symbolic attributes of Christ’s body and the Cross upon 


16- See VALDEZ DEL ALAMO 2000, esp. pp. 4, 22-23, 46, 53. 
17- See RUSSELL 2002, esp. p. 170 and n. 27. 


18- Balthasar Gracian, cited by Bernard-Henri Lévy, Who killed Daniel Pearl? Hoboken, NJ: Melville, 
2003, p. 11. 
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which He is splayed mentioned exactly at the points on the page where they might be, had 
one drawn a picture: a textual Ahachkar and mahardzan." And the Cross, with its complex 
symbolism and centrality*® to Armenian Christianity, is not only the gate of passage, 
outward into the otherworld and inward into the heart at prayer from which the words of 
the Narek emanate. It becomes also an object of memorious contemplation throughout 
the book: in Ch. 90, for instance, Narekac‘i prays, “Let all these gifts of grace come for 
the sake of your tree of the blessing of life, upon which you, unencompassable God, were 
tied down, by the memory of the nails by which you, Creator of heaven and earth, were 
fastened in the work of death, by your dominical blood, by which you fashioned a hook 
and hunted the great dragon...” In the passage Christ bleeding on the Cross becomes bait 
on a hook to snare the sea-monster in whose hellish maw the dead languish. Narekac‘i 
has the reader use the nails to remember the Biblical text, where God challenges Job to 
catch Leviathan with a hook. That memory links one to another watery scene: that of 
the Baptism, where Christ in the Jordan treads Leviathan underfoot; or the evocation in 
Ezekiel 29 of Pharaoh as a fat crocodile lolling in the Nile, caught by God’s hook and 
tossed into the desert to rot.”! 

In Ch. 28, Narekaczei enumerates the sufferings of Christ on the ashtarak “tower” 
of the Cross: by the yishatak, recollection, of each Satan is to suffer pain and be driven 
out of the shinuatsoy khoran, the edifice of the tabernacle of God’s dwelling— “And 
may [the devil] remember the incurable blow, by which the resistance of the dragon’s 
poisons died.” Here is a mental picture of the Cross as the towering tree of life and the 
center— Jerusalem— of the tabernacle of the edifice of the cosmos. It employs the conceit 
of impressing Biblical realities upon one through the reversal of images: the blow that 
killed Christ (whose right hand in the verbal icon of the Drutiwnk is labelled “healing”)— 
what could be more “incurable”— was in fact the cure, specifically the antidote to the 
dragon’s poison,” which is of course death itself. But the reversal has an aim beyond that 
of instruction of believing men: it is Satan himself, in this passage who is to undertake the 
exercise of memory, from cosmic edifice to tabernacle to Cross to wounds. And now the 
expulsion of the archdemon from the imagined building at the start of the string of images 
makes sense: it is a reversal of the expulsion from Eden, of which he had been the cause. 
And the human reader, following Satan’s act of memory, is accordingly to regard the 


19- See RUSSELL 2000-2001, esp. pp. 32-33. 


20- The Armenian veneration of the Cross was so extreme, by comparison to the reverence accorded the 
Holy Sign by other, neighboring Christian communities, that it was condemned as akin to idolatry by 
the Syrian divine of Melitene, Dionysius Bar Salibi: see J.R. Russell, ““The Armenians, the Holy Cross, 
and Dionysius Bar Salibi,” Symposium on the 1700th Anniversary of Armenian Christianity, St. Vartan 
Cathedral, NYC, Dec. 2001 (in publication, St. Nersess Theological Journal). 


21- On portrayals of a vishap-monster in the Jordan in Arm. MSS miniatures of the Baptism of Christ, see 
RUSSELL 1998. On the Armenian version of the passage in Job and its interpretation, see RUSSELL 
1996. 


22- The association of the dragon with poison can have entirely Christian associations; but etymologically 
the word vishap itself, an Iranian loan, “poisonous water (creature)”. 
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khoran, the Tabernacle, as the Church: an Eden re-entered and a world restored. None of 
this is particularly original: the progress of restorative time and the remedy of the vices of 
the fall of man through mystical ascent, all portrayed symbolically, is standard Dionysian 
theology.” It is the koine of Christian mysticism generally. St. Gregory, with his poetic 
and linguistic intricacy and intellectual mastery, expresses these verities nobly. It was not 
originality he strove for. 

Let us return to the metaphor discussed earlier, of mahardzan, of monument and death: 
in his meditation on the Chrism, Narekac‘i inverts time (and, thus, frustrates death), 
making Jacob’s prototype an object present in the memory of the future: “He constructed 
the monument, anointing it, his aim a demonstration for the memory of those to come” 
(Buenos Aires ed., p. 252, section 5). Jacob foreshadows the Narek itself, whose author 
prays: “‘... make me become strong by the frequent repetition of the aroma of confession 
of this book, having an influence upon many, in the form of a house that spreads all over, 
extends everywhere, and fills the world, according to the example, by comparison, of 
their own memory” (Ch. 33.1). Narekac‘i’s book becomes a house of all the nations and 
a universal memorial, extending spatially and temporally, pervaded by the sweet savor of 
incense that serves as the synaesthetic representation of the soul engaged in the work of 
perfection within. The smell of incense should remind one of the first chapter of the Narek, 
in which the author introduces the complex image of burnt offering and of incense in a 
censer, whose several parts adumbrate the structure of the book as a staged progression 
through the actions of the Divine Liturgy, the theme of ascent, and the contradictory senses 
of burning and refinement the soul is to undergo.™ 

A further conceit of reversal of direction introduces the important theme of crying at 
prayer that, as was mentioned earlier, pervades the Matean: it is tears falling, not smoke 
rising, that will incline God, one hopes, to lift the soul. (Cf. Ch. 4.3, where Narekac‘i cites 
Isaiah, “for I will mercy, and not a sacrifice”, and adds, “Therefore ascend now, offered 
incense anew, through the memorial of this.”) The image, common enough in its context 
to be gracefully harmonious rather than awkwardly outlandish— as a more artificial word- 
picture might have been-—is fertile, a true aisthetike phantasia, itself inspiring further 
consideration and remembrance of liturgical symbolism.” Narekac‘i often calls his work 


23- See, for instance, ZINN 1975. 


24- The Armenian burva tr censer, has a bowl which contains the coal and incense, and a perforated lid, of- 
ten made in the shape of the dome of a church. The two parts are connected to each other and suspended 
by three chains (NERSOYAN 1950, p. 246). The church is censed before a ritual (ORMANIAN, pp. 
47-48); so the metaphor has also a temporal symbolism. See also CENSING 1991. 


25- The image comes naturally to the makers of mnemonic Christian emblemata at the far end of Europe, in 
space, and of the mediaeval period, in time: the late-16th-cent. English Basilikon Doron of Henry Pea- 
cham, an emblem book, has as one of its pictures a domed well and a bucket on a rope. The Latin motto 
Ascendo ut descendat, “I rise so that it [i.e., grace] may descend,” is elucidated by a further epigram, 
translated: “While you may see a fountain raised out of Parian marble, here an urn signifies prayers that 
burn for Christ. Let sighs rise, and grace will descend from heaven. In vain, let Arabian incense [try 
to] move God.” All Narek’s verbal mnemonic symbol is here, in an explicitly drawn one. See YOUNG 
1998, p. 5. 
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a khostovanutiwn, “confession”; and it is worth noting that St. Nerses Shnorhali (“the 
Graceful”), the twelfth-century poet and patriarch whose compositions may be viewed 
as a continuation— and, stylistically, a simplification— of the tradition of Narek in the 
changed circumstances of Cilician Armenian culture, is rightly best remembered for 
his great credal poem, beginning precisely with the words Hawatov khostovanim, “In 
faith I confess...” Keeping in mind that “confession” is a marker of the Narek, we note 
the request of Grigor in Ch. 72.1 that his brethren of the clergy accept his awandutiwn 
khostovanutean, “bequest of confession”, “into the edifice of the salvation of souls”— a 
complex architectonic image incorporating memory and memorial (it is a bequest) and 
evoking both the Church itself as a heavenly Temple not built by hands and its corpus 
of literature. But they are to receive the offering of the book also into themselves, since 
they are themselves the Temple of the Lord: in the second chapter of the Narek we read of 
the Scriptural inner room into which one should retreat for prayer, this room standing for 
the solitude of the monk and the inwardness of the heart at once (on which the Armenian 
version of the Commentary on Matthew of St. John Chrysostom discourses: Narekac‘i 
probably read the translation).”° Indeed, every chapter of the Narek begins with the title, 
“Speech with God from the depths of the heart(s).” From the image of the heart as the 
inner room within every man Narekac‘i moves gradually to the concept of the special and 
sacred being who is entirely esoteric, the nerkin mard, the “inner man”, who becomes 
visible in the forms of the saints.?’ In Ch. 71.1 he calls the saints, thus, andams Kristosi, 
“limbs of Christ”, “as it were, inns of the Holy Spirit”, whose kerparans “(bodily) forms” 
and yishataks “memories” are to be invoked. (Compare Ch. 5, where the postlapsarian 
human visage is yet that damaged and distorted sign, nshanak aghartac ‘eal, that sees in a 
glass darkly and is itself obscured from its pristine original nature.) 

The closing section of Ch. 12, so explicitly vivid in its imagery that it is employed 
by the Armenian Church and the lay faithful as a prayer for protection of the home at 
night, speaks both of the actual house and of the body itself as a house, forcing the reader 


26- Matean, Ch. 2; and cf. CHRYSOSTOM 1849, p. 249: “Enter your room. Now they will say, How is 
this? Is it not necessary to pray in church? It is indeed so, but in every place with such will, since God 
searches one’s thoughts. For if you enter your room and close also its doors, it is still possible to display 
oneself praying to people, and then closing the doors avails naught. See how precisely he qualifies it 
here: For they will appear, he says, to people. For this is the correctitude he wishes first to establish: 
before shutting the doors, first close those of one’s thoughts, so that one may reject entirely the diversion 
of vainglory. It is well everywhere to distance oneself from that vice, especially at prayer.” The passage 
not only illuminates Narekac‘i’s allusion to the Gospel, but also focusses upon the architectonic met- 
aphor, adding allegorical doors to it— and this at the gateway and moment of preparation for prayer, of 
the Matean itself! 


27- See TAMRAZYAN 1998. In Ch. 46 of the Matean, Gregory envisions head as a lamp upon a candlestick 
and speaks of the body’s 360 parts: this is a symbolic and idealized type, with the perfect number that of 
the perfect year (the numbers 365 and 366 are also common in Armenian as expressions of entirety— the 
total number of diseases in the world, etc.). One recalls that the ancient Iranian world-mountain Terag 
has 360 windows, which are the days through which the Sun shines over the year. Narekac‘i’s idealized 
vision of Adam has him, thus, as a pillar at the world’s center (with the four letters of his name interpret- 
ed early as symbolic of the Greek words for the directions of the compass; the quaternity itself is expres- 
sive of the four elements and of the Cross). On eyes and windows, see the passage of Ch. 12 cited here. 
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imaginally to connect macro- and micro-cosm, enabling him to remind himself through 
the living interplay of the images that both are mutually reinforcing symbols recalling 
Spiritual realities. In the passage, the parts of the house receive, as one would expect, 
metaphorical meanings, as for instance: “Surround and enclose the window of the visions 
afforded by my senses of intelligible things, by placing them, defended from harm by 
the memory of your hope, beyond the terror of troubles’ agitation, the cares of everyday 
life, dreams in slumber, and senseless fantasies.’* The window” of a house should thus 
remind the reciter of the meditation of one’s eyes; and their vision of temporal things is 
then to remind one of the vision of imaginal things: the chains of images of reveries and 
daydreams to which the anxieties and concerns of life give birth, as well as the dream- 
images that come in sleep. The mindful, associative memory of window as eye as inner eye 
of thought receives its specific moral power through the associated operation of memory 
of the hope of salvation that comes from the Scriptures. 

The twelfth chapter of the Narek discussed above follows Paul and evokes a mass of 
Biblical imagery behind him, in calling the metaphorical house also a tachar, meaning 
both a Christian sanctuary and the prototypical Jerusalem Temple. Having noted above the 
importance of the metaphor of sacred architecture in the theology of Christian mysticism, 
and its use for mnemonic purposes within the ars predicandi, we may consider it now in 
two hymns composed by Narekac‘i, with a prefatory comment. The ninety-five prayers 
of the Book of Lamentation, whether employed privately by a celebrant of the Divine 
Liturgy for purposes of internal purification and illumination, chanted in the context of 
the liturgy itself, or used in the devotions of lay people, are in essence penitential. Intense 
remorse and guilt pervade every chapter; and if tears do not well from the worshipper’s 
eyes at some point in his recitation, he is accursed, obtuse, or insincere. However this 
work does not stand alone as the sole expression of Narekac‘i’s theology or mysticism: 
many of the hymns he composed for festivals of the Church are ecstatic and joyful, 
evoking the wonder of the chariot of Ezekiel’s vision, the beauty of the Tabernacle, and 
the serene joy of the Nativity:*° far from bewailing alienation, they celebrate the glory 
and luminosity of the divine presence. In this respect, his mysticism belongs to the same 
stream as that of Vardan of Ani, whose commentary on Ezekiel’s vision was published 
by Mnac‘akanyan.*! The frequent portrayal of St. Gregory as a lachrymose, tortured soul 
merely is surely as misleading as the facile comparison to Dante. Let us consider here two 


28- See RUSSELL 1994 on Ch. 12 of the Narek and folk prayers for protection of the home at night in gen- 
eral; and now also LA PORTA 2001-2002, esp. pp. 189-190. 


29- The word used is patuhan, literally, a hole let into a wall. This becomes the common Western Arm. for 
“window”. In the same passage Narekac‘i uses also /usanc ‘oyc ‘, literally a passage for light (cf. Mod. 
E. Arm. /usamut, window, lit. “light-entrance”), making it plain that the latter is the smoke-hole in the 
ceiling of the traditional Armenian g/khatun, where four pillars around the hearth support a conical dome 
of squinch construction, with a smoke-hole on top. 


30- See Narekac‘i’s “Song of the Nativity” (Jagh Cnndean), for instance, in RUSSELL 1987. 
31- See MNAC‘AKANYAN 1971. 
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hymns attributed to Narekac‘i that employ images familiar from the Matean, presented 
in familiar configurations, yet suffused, not by penitence, but by the sense of triumph and 
glory, ecstasy even. Both are dedicated to the Church; and that physical and supernatural 
reality binds the successive architectural metaphors together. The theology is that of Ps.- 
Dionysius the Areopagite— divine thrones, hierarchies, extravagant and verbose evocations 
of luminescence. The Armenian version of Dionysius would have been easily available to 
Narekac‘i: there is no indication that he relied upon the Greek original.” The translations 
that follow are based upon the text published by Kyoshkeryan: the first is attested in a sole 
manuscript.* 


HOMILY* OF THE CHURCH AND THE ARK OF THE LORD, OF GREGORY OF 
NAREK. 


We who are all gathered into the holy, universal, and Apostolic church, 
Sing in it, we in the earthly circle in glorification, with many choruses, 
In spiritual multitudes, by miraculous birth 

Conjoined to the rings of the races aglow like the sunlit sky. 

(5) We bless the coming into you, 

Most holy Trinity, we do beseech. 


You who are upraised in the arches of the watchtower of the four-faced cherubim 

And receive proskynesis by all the circles and the races wondrous in aspect, 

Three-fold reality, 

(10) You willed through the holy Apostles to establish this rock, 

City undefeated, by miracles performed at will, 

Four-fold, in the midst of the cosmos: 

You made it resplendent upon foundations that scatter rays 

Commingled with heat and dazzling with light, 

(15) And you ordained this noble queen into being, splendidly adorned and glorious in 
comeliness, 

Daughter of the heavenly Zion, 

From whose midst the cohorts in many voices that are in her 

Acclaim loud their superiors in heaven. 

We bless... 


32- See THOMSON 1987. 


33- KYOSHKERYAN 1981, pp. 184-188. I have followed her versification, though Abraham Terian (re- 
marks at the Narek Conference, 11 Oct. 2003) is certainly right in his observation that Narekac‘i was 
writing metric prose, not blank verse. 


34- Arm. karoz, Syriac karoza. This has become the designation of a genre of Armenian hymnography, so 
my rendering is somewhat arbitrary. 
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Tabernacle built by the one without beginning, universal, holy, 

Who wast founded in the cosmos on this day, holy Church, 

In example of the paradise made by the Creator, lovely in appearance, 
Planted in Eden, place of delight, 

(25) Which the Seraphim and Cherubim, by the command of the Uncreate, 
Surrounded, guarding the ways to the tree of knowledge. 

Opened are the joys of the great and strongly-hidden paradise, 

And we, with boldness aglow in joy, in the earthly circle, 

Joined to the ring of the Seraphim aglow like the sunlit sky, 

(30) Bless... 


Ineffable tabernacle, in this wondrously bright illumination 

Thou wast established in the midst of the cosmos this day, holy Church, 
Exemplar of the high-domed Ark 

(35) Which the patriarch Noah, by the command of the Creator, 
Founded of unputrefying wood 

And built, the Ark for the salvation of the many throngs of animals, 
To rescue in life those who sought refuge 

From the sweeping billows of the waves of the waters of wrath. 
(40) Today, brought into being by Him who creates the sunlit sky, 
Instead of the Ark there was revealed to us holy Zion— 

To us, the nation of rational sheep, 

Stair of miracles aglow with light. Ranks united in glorification, 
We bless... 


Tabernacle aglow like the sunlit sky, torch set ablaze with the wondrous beams of the solar 
orb, 

This day, holy Church, in the midst of the cosmos: 

Exemplar of the banquet-tent of Abraham the patriarch 

Seated at the threshold of heaven’s gates, 

Seeing into heaven and into earth: 

From there the Lord appeared with egregoroi twain, 

Came, attained the shady tree, 

Repaying his lovéd ones the recompense of good— 

At which Abraham came running, 

(55) Nursing calves and three loaves 

He proferred in sacrificial offering to the Lord God. 

This day, itself, holy Zion, comes, God, unto thee: 

Heaven-like place of the sinners’ atonement, 

Suckling thy children at the waters of repose, 

(60) From which the generations of the font 

And the principalities in Seraphim abounding, of the wonders on high 
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Are joined together in the circle. 
We bless... 


(65) Four-comered temple, surpassingly wondrous at its dawning, 

Ablaze with interpenetrating light, 

Holy Church, this day in the midst of the cosmos, 

Art exemplar of the Ark that Moses made 

Amongst the congregation of Israel’s host, 

(70) Placing within the incense-burner with gold pillars shining all around, 
Which exhaled the perfume of frankincense within; 

The golden vessel full of manna; 

With the stone tablets of the Commandments. 

And the flowering staff therein 

(75) Today by the hand of Melchizedek’s priest 

Appears in you always, instead of the tablets that the Lord inscribed. 

The Table, shining like the sun’s orb, upraiser of the offering sweet to savor, 
Is transferred and established in thee, holy Zion, mother church, 

In which the ranks of earthborn living creatures 

(80) And the hosts of the lofty, rich in Seraphim, are joined together in the circle. 
We bless... 


Temple of four torches 

Illuminated in the midst of the cosmos by miraculous, supernal rays, holy church, 

(85) Example of the wondrous globes and halls light-bedecked and censed, of molten 
gold, 

Which Solomon the wise 

Taking cedar wood and juniper 

Shaped into the Temple, glowing with gold, 

All dazzling in appearance, with candelabra of seven lamps, 

(90) And wonders lovely roundabout, in the shape of lilies made, 

The gilded Seraphim: 

And he establishes them in God’s house. 

We bless... 


(95) Stronghold for the fleeing, domicile and home, 

City of refuge and house of atonement, 

We beseech the heavenly king, who in unsundered unity within thee dwells, 

To grant us peace: heavenly, spiritual, and intelligible, 

Protecting us now 

(100) From them that war against us: visible and invisible opposing powers— 

And at the dawning of the glory of great power on the day that will have no night, 

In the company of those raised, holy, in light, may we be glad in unconditional rejoicing. 
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Now may you remember and have mercy on the departed, 
In hope of resurrection, we pray. 


(105) And moreover 
Grant us exhortation to love and good deeds, we pray. 


And let us dedicate ourselves and each other 
To the omnipotent Lord God, we pray. 


By the intercession of the all-blessed lady Theotokos 
(110) And forever Virgin, Mary; 

By the petitions of the great prophet, John the Prodromos; 
By the prayers of the sharer of Thy Cross and torments, 
Stephen, Thy Protomartyr; 

By the requests of Thy confessor 

(115) St. Gregory, faithful archpriest; 

By the general plea of them who love Thee, 

Apostles and Prophets: 

And have mercy on us now, O Lord our God, 

In accord with your great mercy. 


The final list of invocations and intercessions seems to me most likely Narekaczi’s, 
though abbreviated from similar lists elsewhere; and the rest is still more probably his own 
composition, since many of the same words, in a somewhat different order but still forming 
a hierarchical progression of pictures together, can be found, for example, in Ch. 29.1 of 
the Matean:— powerful stronghold; gate of loftiness for me in my waverings; stairs of 
blessedness for me, the wretched; way of roads, forgiving king. The hymn combines 
Dionysian imagery of the heavenly orders and of light with evocations of the great and 
powerful buildings, both physical and imagined, that were the hallmark of mystical vision, 
even power, of old, and which still have a sense of mystery and wonder: Noah’s Ark, 
Abraham’s tent and the visit of the three angels, the Ark of the Covenant, the Temple of 
Solomon. All these symbols occur in other hymns of his, too.*> Each is a forerunner of 
the Church; so Narekac‘i wherever possible stresses quaternities. Each is a sign of the 
reconciliation of all earthly creatures with all the denizens of heaven; and Narekacei uses 
the circle or ring to express this pleroma. The circle may imply also the sense of the dance, 
which seems to me justified by the more explicit image of the dance in other, shorter songs 
of the saint (the tagh of the Nativity, for instance), and by the celebratory character of 
the hymn. Cross and circle: mandala, spiritual wholeness and perfection. The luxuriantly 
alliterative compound adjectives for light, arpiapayl and the like, that Armenian is so 
good at— and at which Narekac‘i especially excelled— are intended to induce a sense of 


35- E.g., KYOSHKERYAN 1981, p. 165, lines 41-45, lines 50-53. 
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ecstasy as well; whilst the facts of the descriptions and their Biblical allusions challenge 
and the intellect. The three orders of perception and being line 98, erknayin, hogewor, and 
imanali— heavenly, spiritual, and intelligible— are thus engaged simultaneously: the most 
favorable state for operation of the artes memorativa et predicandi. 

Here is a similar, longer hymn to the Church, this one more amply attested in several 
MSS.*° 


HOMILY OF THE CHURCH, SAID BY GRIGOR NAREKAC‘T. 


Desirable treasure*’ of great good, found and concealed: 

Pleroma without deficiency, bringer of all; and you yorself are within the entirety— 

Which not even highest heaven could bear, 

Your atopic canopy’ is the unattainable aether. 

(5) You were shown defined, the non-intermediate space® of the races of fiery nature 
beneath you. 

Image unquantifiable of providential loving care, 

On the throne of glory the king of the heights, above and beyond the mind, 

Might you receive now supplications of prayers compounded with incense 

In this consecrated place, holy Church, we pray. 


(10) Splendid feast and intimate summons, 

Delectable voice, unencompassable, 

Which on the light wings of the windy air“ 

By surest helmsmanship, enthroned in lordly fashion, 

You have cast forth your throne in mystic parables of the completion of the outcome of 
good tidings.*! 


36- See the ed. of KYOSHKERYAN 1981, pp. 162-172. 


37- Arm. gandz, a MIr. loan, “treasure”, means here the long form of a spiritual song, of which the more 
abbreviated and lyrical type is the tagh. 


38- Arm. khoran, a loan from the Parthian for a banquetting tent, is intensely polyvalent, so any single alien 
equivalent must render it pallid: for it is at once the celestial chahartaq dome, revealed in light, of the 
Iluminator’s vision, the similarly-constructed stone dome above the high altar in an Armenian church, 
as well as the supra-celestial palace of the heavenly bridegroom of the unio mystica. 


39- Var. ananjrpet, “without intermediate space”. I prefer this reading, since the heavenly beings do not 
dwell in that separate, dividing space that keeps this world from heaven and subject to demons. See also 
Narekac‘i’s use of ananjrpet in line 130 of this hymn. 


40- Arm. or i tews tetews hoghmayin awdov: this onomatopoetic evocation of the wings of the Seraphim 
raising aloft the divine Throne recalls also Narekaczi’s invented compound to describe the same vision, 
tewatrohatew, “wing beating wing” (see RUSSELL 1994(a), p. 138. In the present case, note also the 
alliteration of the round o-sound of the howling whirlwind in the last two words of the strophe. 


41- This strophe would seem to suggest that the tetramorphic scheme of the Throne vision embraces the four 
directions of the created universe, the four elements of which it is compounded, the four symbolic letters 
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You who guide the determined manner to its perfection, 
Regarding the place of your dwelling, 

Eternally sky and always in our souls: 

A certain one, throne; the other, footstool” 

Place of elemental light, of all the races. 

(20) Might you... 


Maker of wisdom, creator without mistake, 

Fashioner in fitting construction of all,” 

Who was pleased to be first the inhabitant of this form of the matter miraculously adorned, 
First made with hands, constructed before, and then, the one enthroned. 

You have stretched forth the heavens, and there, the heavenly ones: 

You established Eden, and, thereafter, Adam; 

The structure of the ark, and in it, those who lived; 

The Tabernacle of the primordial hospitality of Abraham, 

(30) Anointed stele* and house of God, 

The ladder of our ascent and the trace of your descent 

And the tent of Aaron’s service; 

The testament of the book, the judge of the speakers of high Gerizim, [place] of election.*° 
Light-bearing Temple of the great Solomon, 

Mountain of the Lord and house of God, 

Sign raised aloft to distant peoples, 

Trumpet call summoning the world: 

Your ineffable mystery, according to its seers. 

Might you... 


Tower erected in excellent beauty, 


of Adam’s name, the harmonization of Adam, the elements, and all the world in the Cross, and the Cross 
also of the Parousia and the end. 


42- That is, the Church is of both heaven and earth, while heaven is God’s throne; man, His footstool, cf. 
Ps. 104. 


43- Though the line may do no more than praise the Creator, if one considers that Narekac‘i both preached 
against heresy and himself weathered an accusation of it, it may be that the statement is a refutation 
also of the idea, common to Marcionites and Manichaeans, of an imperfect Demiurge and of a material 
Creation flawed ab initio. 


44- Since the Ancient of Days who sits upon the Throne is anthropomorphic, the two strophes may suggest 
that God the transcendent, in Whose nature Christ is pre-eternally present, is first the dweller (bnakn) in 
the throne’s abstract shape, then incarnating as the human form enthroned (zbazmeain) upon it. 


45- This is the pillar of Beth El, in Genesis. 


46- In Deuteronomy, Mt. Gerizim at Shechem (modern “Nablus”, from the late Greek name of the place, 
Neapolis) is a place of blessing; Mt. Ebal, of curses, for the Israelites entering the Land promised by God 
to His Chosen People. 
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Indestructible*’ pillar of iron and strong bulwark made of brass, 
Tower of light, cast of gold, 

Island surrounded by fortress-like breakers, 

According to Ezekiel’s second vision: 

Come with a new summoning out of Tyre,*® 

In search of wisdom coming out of Sheba, 

From Canaan’s races of alien seed,” 

Hastening eagerly from Babylon 

(50) Wounded to the quick for love of the Bridegroom. 
Gate hewn of cedar planks, 

Stones of crystal with rubies, 

Orbs sun-inscribed on steles® of silver, 

Living city built of God, 

(55) By the impulse of the Spirit; by Jesus, spoken: 
Mountain of fatness, with holiness slathered, 

Might you... 


Rejoice, O queen, glorious bride,*! 

(60) Woman of great wonder diademmed: 

Rejoicing in many children whilst retaining your virginity, 
As you were traced there at the beginning, 


Now in this new time you are clothed in splendid being shining with gold: 


In the manner of the call of Hagar, 

(65) Serving woman taken from Sinai to Salem 

As the Father’s first-born came Himself, 

He takes you in place of the rejected race of Jacob, 

Making your foundations the worshipful assemblies of the Apostles, 
Beautifying you with illumination by the stars’ light, 


47- Arm. ankorcaneli: Kyoshkeryan prefers the reading ankarceli, “unthinkable”, which makes nearly as 
little sense as the other variant, ankarcreli, “non-hardening” (which even the most bleary-eyed copyist 


could scarcely have found a desirable quality for an iron pillar— unthinkable!). 


48- Ezekiel 26 is a prophecy of the doom of Phoenician Tyre, then Sidon. In the Matean, whose primary tone 
is of introspective contrition rather than of exultation in the Church victorious, Grigor uses the image but 


decries his own sins and iniquities as worse than those of Tyre and Sidon. 


49- The Queen of Sheba, whose nation, according to the reckoning of Genesis, were the of the race of Ca- 
naan, from the progeny of Ham, came to learn wisdom of Solomon. He shamed her ignorance by sitting 
on a throne on a floor of glass over water: she was afraid to advance. The passage is related to the things 
of marble in the divine Hekhalot that seem to the unworthy be water, in the Himmelsreise of R. Akiva 
in Hagigah, which reappear in the transitional, visionary chapter 33 of the Matean as the loycn macuac 


of the “final veil”. 


50- Arm. mahardzanawk. 


51- Arm. dshxoy, by which is meant the Church: the image is repeated, and evolved in detail, in the Narek 


ch. 75.1, 8; where she is also iskuhi, “female Being”, Gk. ousa. 
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(70) Making you splendid in a veil of dazzling fire. 
Clean in womb and without vice in birth 

Whence you bring forth in labor God’s heirs, 

This is the very example to hand of hopeful expectation 
That verily found its peace. 

(75) Might you... 


Lord of light, mighty king, celestial bridegroom, 

In ineffable mystery at the festive gathering encircling 

Ordained unchanging canons for you: 

(80) And example in diverse particulars of the forms 

Of the same scheme of all existence, 

In myriad kinds for the universal Church’s construction. 

The statures of diverse races are humbled in a single assembly, 

House and place and hidden chamber 

(85) That is a remedy from the burning heat, the rock of aid to us traced into bodies by 
the Spirit. 

You who make God familiar to mankind, 

Hope for the atonement of the condemned for all races gathered of like name, 

The bold emerging first, 

The band of perfected souls. 

(90) Might you... 


Dwelling-place of the Father’s wisdom, 

Built upon the pillars of the seven stars, 

In which the blessed One is offered in sacrifice on the altar of will for the taste of bread— 
(95) On the palanquin of the holy table— 

Manna of life and celestial Lamb, 

Who removes sin from the living and those gone to sleep: 

He Himself is all, and the sacrifice in all is greater than Abel’s— 

He gathers in His economy the dispersed 

(100) In uncompelled arrival to the embrace at His bosom, 

Summoning with His hand in sweet love, to the unapproachable fortress. 
He is refuge to the fleeing, in the high palace-hall borne by Spirit 

Where He inscribed in wonder the Disciples, 

And where the the enthroned elders in authority will be ranged in power, 
(105) Rejoicing in honor of this, your day, 

Who turn in the circles of the pure: 

Our lord Patriarch [name], 

With bishops, elders and deacons, 

Teachers of the schools and all servants of the Church, 

(110) Our king with his progeny, 
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And those who are rulers and princes under arms at his command, 

Blessed by all with your own sacred love. 

Remember now and have mercy upon the souls of the departed, 

We pray, in hope of resurrection. 

(115) And also we ask there be granted us 

Exhortation to love and to good works. 

We ask for those rejected by you to be gathered in again 

By the intercession of the one who sits with you. 

{Var.] The Holy Mother of God found the precious jewel, the pearl 

(120) By ineffable energy in the sea of this world— 

Daughter of light, mother of Zion, 

Faith’s foundation not built by hands, true eidolon, 

By whose name in this type you were anointed and sealed. 

Bridal-chamber of the sole incarnated God from you, 

(125) Accept your intercession for the reconciliation of us, the condemned, 

The scion of immortal life, the Forerunner of the calling of the Saints 

And crown of Martyrs, with the Apostles and Prophets 

And him who is our Illuminator, 

With the ascetic hermits who are God’s heirs, 

(130) Those born into adoption by your holy font, with membership in spiritual kinship 
unseparated by space,” 

In which again you will behold the renewal of the small 

Into the wideness of enlargement of glory in uncontainable expansion, 

Mother with children pure, 

Marriage-crowned with the covenant in that celestial chamber 

(135) On the day of your awful appearance, great God. 

And our Lord God have mercy upon us, 

As befits your great compassion. 


The study of the art of memory invites one to consider a possible solution to a problem 
of the image of St. Gregory of Narek within Armenian tradition: the aura of heresy, even 
sorcery, that clings to this holiest of Armenian divines. The theological density of the 


52- Arm. ...surb awazanawd ananjrpet hogetohmuteamb. This complex image relies upon the symbolism 
of water: the awazan, “font”, contains Iranian ab, “water”. One is totally immersed in it, so indeed there 
is no hiatus or space, anjrpet, which means literally “domain without water” (the air that separates the 
world from the upper waters of Heaven). This space-realm is also that of the evil spirits of the air; so it 
separates the world from God in more than a spatial way. Baptism is release from this lesser dominion 
above us and membership in a spiritual clan (tohm) by an adoption which is, as Narekac‘i stresses, entire 
and as immediate as sonship by birth. So one recalls that the word tohm is a loan from Iranian, where it 
means “progeny, semen”. The ancients regarded the father’s watery seed alone as parentage, the womb 
being merely a place where it grew. But the Church, the harsnaran, is more than this earthly mother- 
hood: above, it is she who has found the pearl of great price, the divine semen-drop, in the midst of a 
different kind of liquid— the dark and vexed world-ocean of oblivion and perdition, and has brought it 
forth. (On this symbolism of the quest for the Pearl and the sea, see RUSSELL 2001-2002.) 
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Matean makes it, inter alia, a massive Scriptural mnemonic, on the scope of Raymond 
Llull’s schemata for the acquisition of universal knowledge. Narekac‘i’s use of the 
Throne Vision and related material links him to those seen to have gained access to direct 
knowledge of divine mysteries veiled from the unworthy and uninitiated. One may note 
here that at the mention of Llull we touch upon the ars notoria, a slightly disreputable 
relative of the ars memorativa. Practitioners of the former often created their systems 
of symbols with the purpose of facilitating, not pious learning, but the all-encompassing 
and therefore necessarily amoral knowledge of universal reality. The ars notoria then 
became a tool of occultists seeking power by acquiring intelligence beyond man’s proper 
ken altogether. This aspect may help to explain why the vast, potent, eloquent Matean in 
Armenian popular religion came to be regarded as a magical book: the belief was that to 
master one’s fate, one must trace a circle, stand within, and recite forty chapters of the 
Narek in a row (folkloric shorthand for “a lot”) without stopping or heeding the demons 
who will gather just beyond the charmed perimeter and try to distract one from the task; for 
if one yields to them, one is damned.*? There is a ballad, too, in which two inquisitors from 
Sis come, rather anachronistically, to investigate Narekac‘i for heresy. He makes fire burn 
in water, resurrects from the dead a skewer of roasted pigeons, and curses a dying man, 
telling him the earth will not accept his corpse. It doesn’t; later the revenant repents and 
the saint lifts the curse. Armenian folk prayers, many of which really qualify as magical 
spells, often include a Cross and Seraphic choir, or the Throne Vision of Ezekiel itself.* 
Such symbols of power, of which the latter was regarded already in Jewish tradition with 
an ambiguous unease, are common in Gregory’s writings, too, as we have seen. His own 
prayers find their way into talismanic scrolls, Arm. hmayil, a few centuries after his death. 
The usual explanation for the tradition is that Narekac‘i was considered a cayt— that is, a 
Chalcedonian, a sympathizer with the Byzantine Church. But that explanation, while not 
at all beyond the realm of possibility, when one considers the wild excesses of fantasy 
that the least suspicion of heresy might provoke, still seems scarcely sufficient to justify 
his reputation, which is that of a magician. No other Armenian saint shares it. I think the 
image comes from the sheer prodigiousness of the Matean, the vastness and depth of his 
knowledge, his familiarity with the angelic world. 

So we have observed the great work of a penitent, a visionary, a prodigious intellectual 
and master of the art of teaching and of memory, an ecstatic poet, of such spirit and gifts 
that to tradition he was not merely a saint: in a culture where the small books containing the 
story of the conversion of the magician Cyprian of Antioch are still bestsellers— and yes, 
Dr. Faustus seems to come from Gregory’s vicinity— it is perhaps inevitable that Gregory 
is seen also as a magician. I think the idea that great sages were instructed by supernatural 
beings contributed strongly to the aura of awe with which tradition surrounded them. In 
the Talmudic period and probably earlier (since earlier Greek magical texts which bear 


53- RUSSELL 1981, p. xiii. 
54- See RUSSELL 1998, p. 153. 
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the marks of Jewish influence offer their testimony), Jewish sages adjured an angel they 
sometimes called Sar ha-Torah, Master of the Law, to come and assist them in the labor of 
learning and memorizing. This being bore also the name Yofiel, which appears to combine 
the Hebrew word for beauty with the customary divine suffix. He it at all events always 
described as brightly shining, young, and handsome: in some texts he is the brilliant 
archangel Metatron. In the high and late Middle Ages (with even swift Metatron perhaps 
too busy to attend to a growing clientele), rabbis are often visited by preternatural but less 
beautiful maggidim, angelic narrators of information. 

Something similar happens in Armenia. In the seventh century, the Armenian scientist 
Anania of Shirak fell asleep one morning in a chapel at Trebizond (he had come to the 
seaport to study the profane sciences with a Greek, Teukhikos), and had a vision of the Sun 
descending as a radiant, beautiful youth: he asked whether there were inhabitants of the 
Antipodes. The boy informed him that there were not, and quoted God (from the book of 
Job) to the effect that waves crash on uninhabited shores. The citation from Scripture seems 
a mild rebuke to Anania for his inquisitive audacity, and it also suggests that the creature 
was either an angel or a piously Christian planetary being. No matter: Teukhikos strongly 
advised Anania not to discuss his experience, as though, one thinks, a stigma of sorcery 
attached to it. He had a point, for Anania was to gain an uncanny reputation in posterity: the 
Vec ‘ hazareak, a mathematical table he compiled based on the eschatologically important 
number 6000, later gave its name to the most dreaded manual of Armenian magic. Over 
half a millennium later, Kostandin of Erznka describes in an unusual lyric poem such a 
vision of a sun-like, angelic youth: this one gave him his poetic gift. He goes on to lament 
the hatred, fear, and envy his talent provoked amongst monastics. Ominously, that poem 
is unfinished. In the eighteenth century, the great bard of Tiflis, Sayat Nova, records that 
St. John the Prodromos came to him in an initiatory dream and taught him to play musical 
instruments. (This was standard practice: Muslim ashigs [“lovers”, i.e., minstrels] in 
training waited for a vision of Khidr: for Armenians, Surb Karapet is the patron, not only 
of poets and musicians, but of tightrope walkers and entertainers generally.) Sayat Nova’s 
dream-vision, which he records in his own hand, proudly, in his divan, was considered 
proper and necessary, and he got into quite another sort of trouble later in life— he had an 
affair with the queen of Georgia, after which the penitential prayers of St. Gregory came 
to his help and consolation: before his death, Sayat Nova copied the Narek at Sanahin 
monastery, to whose precincts the ashugh had been confined.*° 

The most famous short hymn, or tagh, of Narekaczi is the Song of the Resurrection, 
which describes an ox-drawn cart, upon which stands a throne. These mystical images, 
of God’s throne and merkavah,® are drawn from Habbakuk, Ezekiel, and Isaiah, and 
they haunt even mediaeval Armenian doodlers in model-books;*’ and in the concluding 


55- For a translation of Kostandin’s poem and references to the visions of Anania and others, see RUSSELL 
2001-2002. 


56- See RUSSELL 1997. 
57- See SCHELLER 1995, Appendix cat. no. A4, “Armenian workshop in Constantinople, 16th century” 
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stanzas the poet explains their Christian metaphorical meaning. But the cart is still, 
till its charioteer makes its oxen move. This is a powerful, radiant youth described by 
Narekac‘i as khartishagegh, having beautiful blond tresses: in the explanatory stanza, he 
is revealed as Surb Karapet, St. John the Prodromos. The epithet kharteash belongs to 
the hymn preserved by Movses Khorenac‘i on the birth of the old Zoroastrian divinity 
Vahagn (Avestan Verethraghna), who had reluctantly surrendered his shrine at Ashtishat, 
near Mush— perhaps two hard days on horseback from Narek— and his attributes to Surb 
Karapet in the fourth century. But perhaps it is for Narekac‘i foremost in the tradition that 
the ancient solar angelus interprans is specifically St. John, and, presumably, Gregory’s 
teacher. Now, Prof. Abraham Terian once advanced what I will call the principle that 
“Sacred events either take place first and best in Armenia or else repeat themselves there 
better than they were the first time around elsewhere in the Bible and the world.” We can 
see it at work in Koriwn’s Life of Mashtoc‘, where the saint who invents the Armenian 
script produces heavenly letters better than those Daniel saw, and brings them on a 
tablet more propitious than those that Moses bore down the slopes of mount Sinai to an 
ungrateful mob. I’ve applied it in a study of the story of St. Gregory the Illuminator and 
its iconography: Armenia’s patron saint spends a longer time in his pit, and with more 
dragons, than did Jesus Christ in Hell before His Resurrection.** But the song continues 
and the cart is moving. What is its itinerary? The divine Throne on its wheeled Chariot, 
descending first out of heaven, creaks down the right flank of Ararat, and only thereafter 
proceeds, from Armenia, that is, to the other holy mountain— Zion— at Jerusalem. The 
theophanic vision of Throne and Chariot thus comes to the mystic hymnologist St. 
Gregory, as it were, and to Armenia, even before it is vouchsafed to th prophet Ezekiel. 


(Vanice, Mekhitharist MS. 1434), fig. 260, fol. 44r— a cart; and fol. 46r— the Throne. The other drawings 
include scenes from Jonah (esp. fig. 261, fol. 45r), a text popular in Armenia also, esp. in the Van area: 
aspects seem localized to the lake, on the Aghtamar reliefs. There is also a tenebrous vayri mard, “wild 
man” (fig. 263, fol. 30r). Fig. 264, fol. 39r has a nicely-drawn Chinese dragon and a few lines of fake 
Persian. Interest in mystical things seems often to be related to interest in the exotic and the outré gen- 
erally: one may recall that the only thing Anania of Shirak asked of his angel was whether there were 
creatures in the Antipodes. Not a very pious question, and more the sort of thing an avid reader of the 
Alexander Romance might have wanted to know. I have discussed Armenian Wild Men in RUSSELL 
2003; and the question of transmission of Chinese, Mongol, and Islamic material is addressed by Priscil- 
la Souchek in an art. in the vol. containing Russell 1998 and in my article “Frik: The Bridge of Poetry,” 
forthcoming in R. Hovannisian, ed., Proccedings of the UCLA Conference on Cilicia. Arthur Machen, 
in his story “The White People”, suggests saints desire to know what once man properly knew before 
the Fall, and are patient in learning it; whilst the evil (and here include magicians and heretics) try, im- 
patiently, to know what the angels do— and what was never intended for us and is therefore unnatural. It 
is, of course, a fine line to cross, and one that is correspondingly hard to draw when observing another. 


58- This is an article (forthcoming in R. Hovannisian, ed., Proceedings of the Conference on Kars and Ani, 
UCLA, Nov. 2001) on the Church of the Holy Apostles erected at Kars by king Abas Bagratuni. One 
of the figure in bas relief on the drum has snakes to either side of him. I have argued— not for the first 
time, but offering the nuance of the Iranian substrate and some supporting data from similar figures in 
mediaeval Christian art— that this is St. Gregory the Illuminator, who, as Prof. Terian has noted brilliantly 
at the 2003 Narek Conference at Harvard, is celebrated as both Apostle and martyr, though he was born 
centuries after the former and did not die like the latter. The ingenuity of his elevation in status testifies 
to the active operation of the “better than” principle— and complements as well the literal elevation of 
his image on the church building. 
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(And presumably Grigor Narekac‘i has also in mind the vision of Christ by his namesake, 
Gregory the Illuminator, in Vagharshapat, at the foot of Ararat— hence the present name of 
the town, Ejmiacin, the place where God’s sole-begotten Son descended.) Such usurpation 
by a sacred mountain of the Armenian highland of a lofty Biblical Jocus classicus has a 
parallel, though not, chronologically, a precedent, in a mediaeval Armenian prayer which 
combines lines of the Paternoster and Psalm 133. The latter evokes the dew from heaven 
that falls on Mt. Hermon, in Israel, and the oil of the flowers that grow there is used to 
anoint the high priests, sons of Aaron, at the holy Temple. In the Armenian poem, this 
dew comes to the Armenian mountain Sukawet first, where Alano-Armenian disciples of 
St. Thaddeus— the Oskeank and Sukiaseank— were martyred; and from their blood grows 
the magic hamaspiwr flower of Armenian mythology, a native complement to Hermon’s 
blossoms and a nod to the particular composition of the Armenian miwron, “chrism”, 
which, indeed, Narekac‘i praises in the long 93rd chapter of the Matean. The mountain’s 
name is itself theophoric: and Avestan Saoka (> Arm. *Soyk) happens to be precisely 
the divinity through whom, according to the Zoroastrian Pahlavi Bundahishn, heavenly 
blessings are channeled down to earth. Though the prayer is in late middle Armenian, and 
cannot therefore formally be a precursor to St. Gregory of Narek’s own hymn, it contains 
material unquestionably anterior to him, from both pre-Christian past and the legendry of 
the Apostolic tradition.” And Narekac‘i’s present example of the usurped locus classicus 
is, albeit in encoded form, a proud exegi monumentum; and it reminds one that, however 
absorbed was Narekac‘i in the art of remembering the intimate and the cosmic, that he 
was an Armenian, of the race of golden-haired Vahagn and of king Artawazd imprisoned 
in Ararat and of the Illuminator who saw the temple of light at Ararat’s base, he did not 
forget. 


59- See RUSSELL 1997(a). 
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POPEIIDW INS Jw 
(A loshn far Shprintzele) 


James R. Russell, 
Harvard University and California State University at Fresno. 


This essay, whose Yiddish title might be translated as “A language for little miss Hope”, ! 
considers and compares some aspects of the social, ideological, and spiritual background 
and purpose common to two languages, Esperanto and Modern Hebrew. The latter can be 
classified without question as a “Jewish language”; the former, with equal certainty, as an 
“invented language”. I will argue that Esperanto is also to some degree a Jewish language; 
and Modern Hebrew, also to some degree, an invented one. Their respective creators, Dr. 
Ludvik Zamenhof and Eliezer ben Yehuda, were both Russian Jews, close contemporaries, 
born not far away from each other. Despite obvious differences, both languages display 
the aspect, to lesser or greater degree, of a Plansprache (“planned language”: the German 
expression embraces both a priori and a posteriori inventions such as lesser-known Near 


1- If that is indeed what the name means. Zachary Baker, a prominent Yiddishist, formerly of YT'VO and 
the Montreal Public Library and now Emeritus Librarian of the Judaica collection at Stanford Univer- 
sity Library, Palo Alto, CA, informed me (personal communication, Jan. 2019) that Shprintsele is a 
diminutive of Shprintse: Alexander Beider, in his Dictionary of Ashkenazic Given Names, 2001, s.v., 
considers Shprintse (his spelling) to be of uncertain origin. He offers two possible etymologies: Sprinze, 
Middle High German for (female) sparrow hawk; and Speranza, the Italian form of the name Esperanza, 
meaning hope. “If the second hypothesis is valid, the transformation of sperantsa (the phonetic form 
of speranza) to shprintse is unlikely to occur within the Jewish community. Salfeld states that German 
Christians used Sprinzche as the pet form for the name of the saint (E)sperentia...” He cites evidence of 
the name Sprinza going back to 12th-century Austria, in non-Jewish sources, so “it is most likely that the 
persons named Sprinza were non-Jewish... As a result, it is likely that the name was not created by Jews, 
but instead borrowed from their Gentile neighbors. Ashkenazic Jews were likely to acquire this name in 
southeastern German-speaking provinces. Due to migrations from that area, it became widespread in the 
Frankfurt area and in Slavic countries.” 
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Eastern inventions including Seh-lerai and Rushtuni,? and the more familiar European 
Volapiik, Esperanto, the latter’s offshoot Ido, Interlingua, etc.) The German term seems 
less radical than “invented language”, for even an existing language can be subjected to 
considerable revision according to a plan. Even though it is also true that Modern Hebrew 
is the revived, resurrected form of a natural language, it has many of the features of a 
Plansprache. Esperanto is unquestionably an invented language, but I shall argue that, 
somewhat like Modern Hebrew, it shares features of a Jewish language too— though not 
of course in the disparaging sense that its detractors (Hitler being the most notorious of 
them) have intended. 

In 1919, two years after the passing of L.L. Zamenhof and three before the death of Ben 
Yehuda, the American Marxist philosopher Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929) published an 
essay, “The Intellectual Preeminence of Jews in Modern Europe.”? Though he mentions 


2- Seh-lerai is an a priori invention intended as a universal language, invented by a colorful early-mid-19" 
century Armenian Catholic eccentric from Constantinople named Bedros Tenger who had studied in Vi- 
enna. Amongst the hundreds of Plansprachen hatched over the optimistic nineteenth century, his seems 
to be the only one from the Near East, though it would seem he was also its only speaker: it is a very 
complicated system, on present evidence it does not seem he worked it all out, and he endowed it also 
with a difficult and unwieldy script. Tenger, a reclusive vegetarian misogynist, entertained male friends 
in his handsomely appointed Ayzeratand (in Seh-lerai, “Temple of Wisdom”— perhaps after Mozart’s 
Weisheitstempel— one recalls he had lived in Vienna at the turn of the 19" century!) and read them 
Seh-lerai poems, of which he thoughtfully provided French translations. The invented language Rush- 
tuni takes its name from the argot of Armenian traveling businessmen whose ancestors were apparently 
from the region of Rshtunik‘, south of Lake Van: it is another a priori language, apparently invented by 
a lone Armenian in Caucasian Georgia in the late 18" century, not as an international language but, as it 
would seem, a plaything for his own amusement. It is attested in only one manuscript, which contains 
also a substitution cipher he designed for it, based on the Armenian alphabet with the letter shapes in- 
spired by mkhedruli Georgian. He used the cipher mainly to inscribe magical spells and charms, how- 
ever. See Russell 2012 and 2013 on these two languages. Relevant to the present study is the fact that 
the only detailed study of Seh-lerai before my own, except for scattered brief references in works on 
Armenian literature and history, was an article in a Greek Esperantist journal, Bizantio, published in 
Constantinople in 1921. The preceding sentence is marbled with ironies. The erstwhile metropolis of 
Eastern Christendom was soon to be renamed officially Istanbul; its already much reduced Greek and 
Armenian populations, to be decimated by persecution. And in September of the following year the forc- 
es of Mustafa Kemal (the later “Atatiirk”) were to enact the last physical act of the Armenian Genocide 
with the destruction of Smyrna, where Tenger spent most of his life, and the massacre and expulsion of 
its Christian population. See Ureneck 2015, with a Preface by this writer. Esperanto was the invention of 
a Jew, Zamenhof; it is of interest that Tenger, the inventor of Seh-lerai was an Armenian who shared the 
same lofty aspirations. The Armenians of the Near East shared many of the social and cultural markers 
that distinguished the Jews of Europe: they were an ancient, close-knit people with a distinct heritage 
and identity, economically enterprising, cosmopolitan, and progressive, politically engaged but lacking 
military power or a sovereign state. They constituted a mobile, communications-oriented social element 
that like Jews, Overseas Chinese, and some others is termed “Mercurian” by the historian Yuri Slezkine. 
He calls the landed aristocracy, with its conservatism, parochialism, and military values “Apollonian”: 
the Lumpenproletariat and peasantry would tend to aspire to the Apollonian and to mistrust and dislike 
the Mercurian. 


3- The essay was printed in the Political Science Quarterly 34, March 1919, pp. 33-42, repr. Veblen 1993, 
pp. 285-292. Veblen uniquely foresaw through his theory of the leisure class and his analysis of con- 
sumerism and planned obsolescence how capitalism might prolong its existence despite internal con- 
tradictions and flaws that ought otherwise to have ensured its doom. The Russian Marxists, who lacked 
an intimate, reflective experience of developed capitalism in the USA, tended not to appreciate these 
insights adequately. This writer’s grandfather Sidney A. Russell (born in New York in 1901 as Asher > 
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neither Zamenhof nor Ben Yehuda, he might well have had in mind both men when he 
suggested that Jewish achievement in science and scholarship in Europe came about 
through on the one hand in a state of alienation from the most traditional forms of Judaism; 
and on the other, in a condition of insecurity and distance with respect to gentile society. 
This outsider status freed Jewish intellectuals from attachment to conventional views of 
any kind and enabled them to regard reality with what Veblen called Unbefangenheit, 
a “release from the dead hand of conventional finality”. Although the untrammeled 
creative urge benefited from these insecurities, the precarious political, even physical, 
predicament of the Jews engaged both Zamenhof and Ben Yehuda. Both, although they 
came to diametrically opposed conclusions, interested themselves in Zionism, and the 
so-called Jewish Question was at the heart of their linguistic projects. Veblen addressed 
the dilemma of Zionism and Diaspora also in his aforementioned article, arriving at this 
grim conclusion: if Zionism succeeds, “There should be some loss to Christendom at 
large, and there might be some gain to the repatriated Children of Israel. It is a sufficiently 
difficult choice between a life of complacent futility at home and a thankless quest of 
unprofitable knowledge abroad.” Israel turned out to be better than futile; exile, to be 
worse than thankless. 

The two languages that the two Russian Jews fashioned, in the context of their 
engagement with 19"-century European civilization as well as their own tradition, are 
indisputable examples of the preeminence Veblen praised, particularly if one considers 
the success of Esperanto and Modern Hebrew in comparison to analogous other projects. 
For out of the hundreds of Plansprachen devised in the 19" century alone, Esperanto is the 
only invented universal language that survives with a significant number of speakers today, 
even if it has not achieved the high goals its early devotees set for it. And Modern Hebrew, 
as the official language of the reborn State of Israel, similarly is the only truly successful 
revived language in the world. (Although various Celtic languages have enjoyed a revival 
in modern times, English dominates most of the societies where they are spoken.) The 
proclaimed ideologies of both feature the word for “hope”— Hebrew tigvah, as in the 
national anthem of Israel, Hatikvah; and the word Esperanto itself as well as the hymn 
of the movement, La Espero. This shared hopefulness, animated by more than a tinge of 
spirituality, can help to explain some of the similarities of these two languages, which as 
we shall see, are often compared to each other. That aspect of hopefulness is a part of the 


— Zelig Rubinzahl, z”1, of Jewish immigrants from Gliniany and Brody in the Lemberg/Lvov region 
of Austro-Hungarian Galicia) left high school after two years in order to work full time to help support 
his family. Some years thereafter he was accepted into Veblen’s seminar at the New School for Social 
Research in New York City— this would have been just after the Revolution and the end of World War I, 
around the time the philosopher was writing the abovementioned essay. A few years before, my grandfa- 
ther had also listened to talks over a glass of tea down on the Bowery by a Russian Jewish revolutionary 
named Lev Bronstein (nom de guerre, Leon Trotsky) who derided the American Socialist party as a tame 
assemblage of “accountants and dentists”— people, that is, who had undergone Veblenian “co-optation” 
into the prevailing system. Trotsky was staying in the Bronx, earning a living as a house painter: he went 
home to found the Red Army. Grandpa became one of the younger founding members of the new Com- 
munist Party of the USA and went on to establish Russell & Russell, a venerable scholarly publishing 
house. He was to his dying day in 1991 a friend of the Soviet Union. 
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reason why one can consider both as “Jewish languages” as well— the situation of the 
Jews has perennially been one that we may but hope will improve. 


A modern Genesis: Doctor Hopeful. 

Leyzer [i.e., Hebrew Eliezer] Levi Zamenhof (1859-1917), la kreinto de la internacia 
lingvo Esperanto (“the person who created the international language Hopeful”), was 
born into a Jewish family in Belostok, then a provincial city in the Russian Empire, now 
Biatystok, Poland. Roughly two-thirds of its inhabitants were Jews: most of the rest were 
Poles, Ukrainians, Belorussians, Russians, and Germans. He was sympathetic in his youth 
to Zionism avant la lettre (the term was coined seven years before Theodor Herz] officially 
founded in 1897 the Zionist movement), opening in 1882 a local, Warsaw, chapter of 
Hovevei Tsiyyon (“Lovers of Zion”) in the wake of the pogroms that swept the Russian 
Empire. He met his future wife, Klara Silbernik, at a clandestine meeting of the group.’ 
This was a proto-Zionist organization that advocated settlement in the Land of Israel and 
sponsored the first BILU pioneers. In an article published in January 1882, “What Finally 
Is To Be Done?” (whose title doubtless echoes intentionally that of the Russian reformer 
Nikolay Chernyshevsky’s novel of 1863, Ymo dezamb?), Zamenhof warned that the 
project of the settlement of Palestine might founder because the secular pioneers would be 
tyrannized by the religious Jews already living in Jerusalem, who would burden them with 
demands for the rebuilding of the Temple and even the restoration of animal sacrifices. 
A Jewish national home on American territory, he argued, would have a freer hand in 
determining its own destiny. But if the Palestine plan went ahead anyhow, Zamenhof 
conceded, there were still enough Jews in the world to populate two national homes. The 
article seems prescient, when one considers the present rise of religious nationalism in 
Israel (which is, one hastens to add, not necessarily detrimental); but the idea of two Jewish 
states seems muddled.° Though in his later years Zamenhof ceased actively to champion 


4- Masson 2014, p. 34. In an interview with the Jewish Chronicle, London, 6 September 1907, Zamenhof 
said, ... mi fondis inter la hebrea junularo en Varsovio la unuan societon de Hibat-Cion. Mi ellaboris 
la statutojn, hektografis kaj disdonis ilin, arangis kunvenojn, koncertojn kaj balojn, varbis adeptojn kaj 
starigis patriotan judan bibliotekon. Filioj de nia Ceforganizajo ekkreskis en multaj urboj de Polujo kaj 
okcidenta Rusujo, kaj de tiuj Ci filioj mi kolektadis monatajn kotizojn por la koloniigo de Palestino... 
Kiam nia societo de junuloj suffice fortikigis, ni etendis nian agadon al pliaguloj kaj sugestis, ke ili 
starigu en Varsovio societon pli grandan de Hibat-Cion. Tia societo estis fondita, kun la advokato Jasi- 
novski kiel prezidanto kaj la verkisto Rabinovicz (Sefer) kiel sekretario, dum mi mem estis efo de la ple- 
numkomitato. “... 1 founded among the Hebrew youth in Warsaw the first Hibat-Tsiyyon group. I worked 
out the by-laws, made multiple copies and distributed them, arranged meetings, concerts, and balls, 
enlisted members and established a patriotic Jewish library. Branches of our chief organization grew in 
many cities of Poland and western Russia, and from these branches I would collect monetary subscrip- 
tions for the colonization of Palestine... When our group of young people became strong, we extended 
our activity to the elders and suggested they establish in Warsaw a group larger than Hibat-Tsiyyon. 
That group was founded with the lawyer Jasinovski as president and the author Rabinowicz (Shefer) as 
secretary, while I myself was the head of the plenary committee.” (Maimon 1978, p. 81.) Shaul Pinkhes 
Rabinowitz (1845-1910), who used the pseudonyms Shefer and Aaron Ginzberg, was a writer, Hebrew 
translator, and leader of Hovevei-Tsiyyon. 


5- See Frankel 1981, p. 88. 
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Zionism, he never actively opposed it. Rather, like many other European Jews in the years 
before the unimaginable horrors of Nazism, Zamenhof thought quite reasonably that life 
in the European Diaspora, though very challenging, was ultimately viable. Europe was 
then the center of the world’s progress in science, in culture and learning, and in political 
reform; and the connection to that continent of the Jewish people, so deeply rooted and 
so actively involved in and committed to all the facets of its civilization, was surely so 
vital— as it seemed then— as to be irrevocable. It is difficult in the wake of the Holocaust, 
and at a time moreover when the small remnant of the Jewish communities left in Europe 
are subjected to resurgent anti-Semitism, not to regard the Diasporism® of Zamenhof and 
others as pathetically naive. 

But hindsight warps history, and one must therefore make the necessary effort to recall, 
for instance, the visible pre-eminence of the Jews in most professions, such as medicine 
and law, in late-19"-century capitals such as Berlin, Vienna, or Budapest, in spite of 
virulent popular and official bias. Even as keen an observer as Veblen, though he saw this 
preeminence as thankless, did not foresee mass murder. Zamenhof was more than aware 
of the animus against his community— it was the pogroms of 1881-1882, after all, that 
forced him to interrupt his medical studies in Moscow. Such perennial hardship was seen 
as a fact of life to be overcome by progress; human atrocity was familiar and the American 
republic and European empires were practicing genocide against native peoples. But the 
word genocide itself had not yet been coined and few could have imagined that mass 
murder might become the policy of a civilized country in Europe against its own citizens.’ 
Accordingly, Zamenhof shared with most of his contemporaries the rational belief that the 
European scenario was the more practicable and likely one for Jewish life in the future. 


6- The term cannot be used any longer without irony, but cf. the First and Second Diasporist Manifestoes 
of the American Jewish painter Robert B. Kitaj (1932-2007). Kitaj spent most of his creative life in 
England and is recognized to have been the founder and guiding spirit of the postwar “London” school 
of painters that also included, among others, Lucian Freud and David Hockney. Kitaj, at the organizers’ 
invitation, wrote lengthy captions that were hung next to his canvases at a retrospective exhibition of 
his work at the Tate Gallery in 1994: the British art-critical establishment savaged his work in all but 
openly anti-Semitic tones, sneeringly calling the learned little essays that were posted to the side of each 
painting over-intellectual. Kitaj’s wife Sandra died soon after, and Kitaj rightly considered the critics to 
be her murderers. He took his family out of the UK forever, settling not in Israel but in the Westwood 
neighborhood of Los Angeles, California— a friendly Diaspora for the time being, in his view— where 
he continued to paint on Jewish themes and to study Jewish texts with the guidance and moral support 
of the great writer and thinker Leon Wieseltier, whom this writer is proud to claim as a good friend. 
Diaspora was for Kitaj a stimulus to creativity, but also a personal tragedy. 


7- One stresses here the extermination of people hitherto recognized legally as fellow citizens. The 19"-cen- 
tury European colonists did not consider the Easter Islanders, Tasmanians, Native Americans, and others 
to be fully human. The next step was to dehumanize citizens— the Jews. Thus, the mass killings of the 
American Indians by the white settlers of the American West (notably California, Kitaj’s friendly dias- 
poric haven till his suicide) served as a useful model for the Nazis’ “Final Solution”, together with the 
Armenian Genocide. Raphael Lemkin, a Jewish lawyer from Poland living in the United States, coined 
the term genocide during World War II to enlarge the terminology of law to encompass what had been 
done to the Armenians and what was being done to the Jews. It is now employed more generally to in- 
clude colonial massacres and the enslavement of African-Americans and other people of color. 
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Bialystok, like many other larger towns in the Tsarist Pale of Settlement, provided a 
multilingual environment. Zamenhof’s educated, secularist family spoke Russian at home, 
but were also intimately familiar with Yiddish, the language that most Ashkenazi Jews 
spoke on a daily basis— it was, according to one turn-of-the-century statistic, the native 
tongue of 96% of the Jews in the Russian Empire. The men of the family were literate 
also in the sacred tongues, Hebrew and Aramaic, of the Bible, of prayer, and of Talmudic 
study. Zamenhof’s father Marcus, although a maskil (secular or “enlightened” Jew), served 
as a ba‘al gore (reader of the Torah scroll during services) of the Choral Synagogue in 
Bialystok, and after the family moved from there to the capital of Russian Poland, the 
elder Zamenhof worked in Warsaw as an Imperial censor of Hebrew and Yiddish books 
and periodicals. Leyzer’s father thus had a solid grounding in Jewish practice and ritual, 
and the thorough knowledge of the sacred tongue that reading the unvocalized text of the 
Torah scroll requires. The Zamenhofs knew also Polish, the native language of most of the 
gentile population, and German, then the speech of science and progress, of Denker und 
Dichter; and the children learned French and English at school. 

Such polyglottism was not unusual among Jews, and, as we shall see in greater detail 
presently, each language these polyglots controlled occupied a particular rung on the 
ladder of social hierarchy and had a particular function. By the late 19" century, which 
we now look back to as an age of optimism, political activism and the belief in social 
and ethical progress were commonplace in the Jewish community as well. What may 
seem particularly strange or even absurd to many now, though, is the attachment of ideas 
precisely about /anguage to schemes for social progress. Many polyglot idealists in the 19" 
century proposed that an invented language shared by people across borders would be the 
key factor in the promotion of other ideals of social reform and international peace. Like 
the belief most Jews still held of a viable Diaspora, this conviction was not at all unusual 
for the time, and it seemed eminently practical as well. If only people could understand 
each other, the line of reasoning went, and not believe their own native language to be 
intrinsically superior to that of others, reason would triumph over enmity; fraternity, over 
chauvinism. The idea that a common language resolves differences seems hopelessly 
naive now: one can understand one’s fellow perfectly and still despise him or even want 
to kill him. 

Language carried a special weight in the age of romantic nationalism that it is fair to say 
it no longer does: the national language, and the cultural, collective memory it enshrined 
in sacred texts, and in secondarily sacralized epics, histories, and collections of folklore, 
were held to be as much the markers of nationality as territorial boundaries. Perhaps 
because the language battles have been fought to a conclusion in one way or another over 
much of the world’s surface, that is no longer as much the case. In the 19" century, though, 
an official language was a foundation of national identity, together with a native land and, 
if possible, a sovereign state. Indeed, for Poles and other national minorities deprived by 
aggressive imperialism of independent statehood on their native soil, language assumed 
still greater importance as the bearer of identity. The script in which one’s language was 
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written was of great symbolic importance as well.’ By the same token, conflicts between 
ethnic populations frequently manifested themselves in the form of linguistic clashes. 
These conflicts were particularly common in the Tsarist Empire, which revolutionaries 
derided as “the prison of peoples’”— and however intensely each minority group, or gang 
of convicts in the prison yard, as it were, might detest another, they could all agree in a 
common hatred of the Jews.’ Thus in Zamenhof’s childhood and youth, Bialystok was 
more like Matthew Arnold’s “darkling plain... where ignorant armies clash by night,” 
amidst the ruins of the tower of Babel, than a bright mosaic of diversity. It is not surprising 
that language, which was so much at the core of constructions of identity in 19"-century 
Europe, became the basis for the expression of Zamenhof’s much wider ideals and the 
arena of his life’s work (though he eked out a meager /iving as an oculist). Given the 
precarious predicament of the Jews, his thoughts about language must of necessity and 
centrally address also the solution of what was called the Jewish question. The fruit of that 
noble labor was the invention that has made him immortal— the international language 
named Esperanto after the modest nom de plume of its creator. 

Language was to be the vehicle of international understanding and reconciliation, of 
universal peace and brotherhood. But which of the many tongues spoken or written by the 
Jews of the Russian Empire was to be harnessed to his chariot of fire? The future father of 
Esperanto experimented. At first the young Zamenhof aspired to adopt the imperial tongue 
and become a Russian poet, but gave up his dream because of the pervasive anti-Semitism 
of the empire. He then turned his efforts inward and toyed for a time with reforming 
Hebrew, but rejected that, too, as impractical. He worked on a grammar with the aim 
of regularizing and reforming Yiddish, the spoken language of most Eastern European 
Jews. But he abandoned this effort, too: fluid, lively Yiddish simply would not bend to 
his iron grammarian’s will. Besides, no matter what he did with Yiddish, it would be a 
hard sell for poor Jews interested in breaking out of their physical and linguistic ghetto— 
the shtetl or mecmeuxo that later generations were to romanticize— not staying in it. We 
shall consider presently the anomalous social position of Yiddish, which both surrounding 
non-Jewish populations and many Yiddish-speakers themselves derided (the former, with 
contempt; the latter, sometimes with an embarrassment verging on self-loathing) as a 
jargon, an unseemly, slangy, patchwork dialect or patois. The derogatory term has more 
to do with the lack of official status of Yiddish and the powerlessness of its speakers 
than with neutral, objective linguistic criteria. Indeed, when the Czernowitz [UepHosupt] 
conference of 1908 indignantly abolished the offending term and pronounced Yiddish 
“a Jewish national language’, it was the assertion of nationhood that mattered, not some 


8- In Ottoman Turkey there were many Armenian communities whose ancestors had been forced to abandon 
their native spoken tongue for Turkish. But they wrote and printed Armeno-Turkish in Armenian script, 
much as speakers of Judeo-German/Spanish/Persian/Arabic used variations of square-character Hebrew. 
Joseph Skibell in his novel A Curable Romantic (2010) plays with this alphabet-politics— see infra. 


9- Readers of my generation will recall the American satirist Tom Lehrer’s sardonic song of the mid-1960s, 
“National Brotherhood Week”. 
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redefinition of what constitutes a language.!° 

But what use is a sterile objectivity in matters that go to the heart of human life? 
Zamenhof, although he was a Jew who loved his people, worried about our future, and was 
sympathetic to Zionism, was not a nationalist per se. He stressed the apolitical character 
of his aspirations, arguing that he was committed to ideals of human equality and social 
justice that transcended partisan politics. It can be argued that we are political animals 
whether we wish to be or not, so this assertion of an apolitical stance was as unrealistic as 
his quixotic dreams themselves, and perhaps even slightly disingenuous. For even though 
Zamenhof saw himself as soaring over the roadblocks, customs houses, and border fences 
that divide states— a new kind of airborne /uftmensh (I spell this deliberately in Yiddish, 
not German) on the Jewish scene for Marc Chagall to paint— and although Esperanto 
has no earthly locus other than where a speaker of it hangs his hat, the ideas that inform 
Esperanto still do have a precise location on the intellectual map of Eastern European 
Jewry of the period, and the imagined country would lied decidedly to the Left on that 
map. And many Jews, then as now, particularly those not wedded to Zionism, tended to 
the progressivist band on the political spectrum." 


10- Harshav 1990, p. 86. And so it was: the Soviet Union recognized Yiddish as the language of the Jewish 
nationality of the country (thereby detaching the Jews from identification as a religion); and the Moscow 
literary journal Sovetish Heymland was published in the language. Yiddish is still an official language 
of Birobidzhan, the Jewish Autonomous Region of the (former) RSFSR. Very few native speakers live 
in that remote Siberian region straddling the fastnesses of Mongolia, but it is enthusiastically studied 
by some young people there, and the Russian Jewish heritage is cherished— though perhaps more as 
an antiquarian interest than a living culture. The Soviet choice of Yiddish was dictated by both practical 
and political considerations. Communists opposed nationalism, and Hebrew was the chosen language 
of Zionism, the Jewish national liberation movement. Even that aspect of national liberation might have 
been kosher, had the territory of Palestine not lain outside the frontiers of the Soviet homeland of the 
Russian Jews, and had the Zionists not worked, in the official Soviet view, with foreign imperialist pow- 
ers as well. The USSR supported the Arab uprising of 1929 as a manifestation of national liberation, but 
to most of the Yishuv in Palestine it seemed more a classical pogrom. Many Yiddish writers broke with 
the Party line that year; more and worse was to follow, of course. Hebrew is also bound indissolubly to 
the Bible and religion, which the official /aicité of the USSR discouraged. However in the wake of the 
Holocaust the USSR strongly supported, diplomatically and militarily, the establishment of the State of 
Israel. After the period of Stalinist anti-Semitism and Soviet backing of the Arabs, the Russian Federa- 
tion and Israel are now friends with close and good relations. Jewish life, faith, and learning in Russia 
face no restrictions of any kind, and anti-Semitic incidents are rarer there than in “pro-Western” Europe. 


11- This is not the place to treat the vexed question of the Jews and the left, which involves deconstructing 
one of many anti-Semitic tropes: the interested reader may consult the recent monograph, A Specter 
Haunting Europe: The Myth of Judeo-Bolshevism (Hanebrink 2018). However the association of Es- 
peranto with left-wing ideas and the Judaism of its inventor were sufficient for Hitler to condemn it in 
Mein Kampf as an instrument of the Judeo-Bolshevik world conspiracy. Nazi Esperantists tried for a 
time to use the language to spread Hitlerian ideology but their association was closed down. La interna 
ideo vinkis: closet Esperantist soldiers in the Wehrmacht tried, albeit in vain, to render assistance to the 
Zamenhofs imprisoned in the Warsaw Ghetto. Hitler and his ilk had a point, though it is to the credit of 
the Jews, of course, not our detriment: it can be recorded with pride that of the 35,000-odd volunteers 
from 52 countries who fought for the Spanish Republic against Franco, Hitler, and Mussolini, fully over 
a quarter were Jews (Horvitz 2012, p. 33). Indeed, most of the veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
interviewed by the American Jewish journalist Studs Terkel in his moving documentary of the war, The 
Good Fight, were Jews. 
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Esperantoland on our imagined chart of the intellect is a left-leaning clime to be 
situated close to the Bundist and Socialist districts, with their Yiddish and Slavic speech 
and their cities and towns full of Jews earnestly forging a viable, modern life in the snowy 
latitudes of Poland, the Ukraine, and Russia. The proponents of Hebrew eschewed class 
struggle as a central aspect of their program, but the first Esperanto magazine by and for 
workers was founded in 1906. And in 1910 Zamenhof welcomed an Esperanto Socialist 
magazine in Germany, declaring that the working class would understand better than 
others the essence and idea of the international language. In a letter of 1914, turning 
down an invitation to address a Jewish nationalist group in Paris, he averred that although 
the nationalism of the oppressed was more pardonable than that of the strong, he still 
wanted no part of it. Esperantoland was thus far indeed’? from the warmer, southeastern 
Zionist paradise of desert vistas, date palms, the sound of Hebrew, the honey-colored 
stones of Jerusalem, rather more brotherly love, and rather less of a stress on class warfare, 
economic determinism, and the advance of the internationalist masses. The Zionists, who 
founded collectivist communities (the kibbutzim) and were to be sure no foes of socialism 
in practice, not to mention liberty, equality, or fraternity, were still convinced that the 
high aims of Jewish idealists, no matter the ultimate social target, were unattainable 
without what Americans call the nitty-gritty: securing and defending by force of arms an 
independent Jewish homeland first. Nationalism came before socialism on their agenda: 
what mattered above all else was a piece of land. Uganda, the Land of Israel, Madagascar, 
even a corner of the southern United States— the one place it could not be was in Europe.!? 
Zamenhof’s followers, then, were for staying put and making a go of it; Zionism’s, for 
just preparing to go. 

Zamenhof invented his new universal language twice. His father found and burnt the 
first manuscript when the youth was away in Moscow at university. We have but one poem 
in this precursor to Esperanto; its predictable theme, kindness, fraternity, and romantic 
striving. Esperantists thus have a small fragment of a proto-language, just enough to be 
certain that the later invention proceeded from it, as well as so little as to leave room 
for wondering speculation about what else there may have been in those early writings 
that were consigned to the flames and irrevocably lost. There is a mystique about loss: it 
underscores the unrecoverability of the past, and that is part of how memory constructs 
the image of a golden age. Esperanto as an invented language has no pre-existence, no 
antiquity ipso facto; so its creator’s first attempt is the subject of fascinated study, a bit 
like mystical speculation about the ages that preceded Genesis. We shall see presently 
how Esperantist spiritualist mediums have conjured a hoary, sacral antiquity and glorious, 


12- Masson 2014, pp. 34-36. 


13- The Hebrew writer Mordekhai Ze’ev Feierberg (1874-1899) published in his short life a few stories 
and one novella, Le-’An, “Whither?” in which a tortured young Jew tries to escape or remedy the pre- 
dicament of exile by finding a home in Torah, then in European secular culture. These do not work, the 
Diaspora is hopeless and the West is degenerate. “Eastward! Eastward!” he cries— but the little Zionist 
group in his town is disbanded, emigration is forgotten, the man grows old and the divine fire in his heart 
dims, and death releases him from his sorrow (see Feierberg 1959, pp. 125-126). 
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otherworldly dignity for the International Language. 

On 26 July 1887 Zamenhof published in Russian at Warsaw La Unua Libro, the First 
Book of his fully-formed second try (the Russian title was Mescdynapoonoii azvix), 
signing it Doktoro Esperanto. The language has a core lexicon based mainly on Latin 
roots, but it is not an ersatz Romance language, an impoverished or barbarized Latin, at 
all— for the roots Zamenhof ingeniously selected were specifically those that are more 
or less readily recognizable to speakers not only of the living Romance languages such as 
French, Italian, and Spanish, but also to speakers of a spectrum of Germanic and Slavic 
ones. These would be mainly German, English, Russian, and Polish— and Yiddish. 
We shall have more to say presently about Zamenhof’s lexicon, but for now one may 
observe that by using common Latinate words the inventor sought to ensure a linguistic 
equality and neutrality, whereby speakers of different national languages might meet on 
a level playing field, employing for mutual communication a language supported not by 
governmental domination, economic hegemony, or military force, but by a humanistic 
ideal that takes precedence over political power and territorial control. This is /a interna 
ideo: when Esperantists salute each other at the end of a letter with the adverb samideane, 
“sharing the same idea(1!)”, that is what they have in mind. A person absorbs his mother 
tongue, no matter what his fully-formed opinions will be. But Esperanto is a choice, and 
one scholar asserts that almost all Esperantists have learned the language “as the result 
of an ideological commitment.”'* The level playing field of Zamenhof’s a posteriori 
Plansprache is practical and ingenious, and also political. 

In considering the fairly limited sources from which Zamenhof drew his lexicon, some 
have objected that Esperanto is Euro-centric, with precious few loan-words from other 
world language families spoken predominantly outside Western and Central Europe and 
European Russia (other Indo-European languages like Iranian or Indo-Arian,'> and Uralo- 
Altaic, Finno-Ugric, Afro-Asiatic, Sino-Tibetan, etc.). But assembling a global lexicon 
would be the same in practicality as creating an a priori language of extreme difficulty 
for which most every learner would have to memorize most every single word afresh. 
The pre-eminence of Europe in world affairs in the centuries before World War I was an 
established and obvious fact, so those speakers of Chinese, Arabic, Turkish, or Hindustani 
(as Hindi-Urdu was called then) who were interested in international communication and 
had the resources and leisure time to learn a new language were likely already to have 
encountered and learned one or another of the languages of the European imperial powers, 
and thus to be equal players on the field. For speakers of Polish, Finnish, Hungarian and 
other European languages that were either very isolated or without the support of state 
authority, Esperanto had no taint of empire. The attraction of Esperanto for such people 
was (and for many people still is), then, language neutrality; while in Europe (and on 


14- Berdichevsky 1988, p. 40. 


15- It is an accepted practice of some present-day scholars of the Semitic languages and others to shun the 
term “Aryan”, which has become irredeemably entangled with racist ideology and stained by criminality 
and murder; the more innocuous word Arian is thus not a typographical error but a replacement. 
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other continents where European languages had become predominant or widely used) the 
very familiarity of much of the vocabulary and the ease of the simple, regular grammar 
afforded the language a jump start in acquiring a large number of adherents. But Esperanto 
neither acquired nor aspired to state power. 

The great Yiddishist Max Weinreich once ironically defined language as “a dialect 
with an army and navy”, as opposed, by implication, to a “jargon”. Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
who escaped from Poland shortly before the Nazi Blitzkrieg, had no great love of armed 
force, and echoed Weinreich’s sentiment in his speech upon receiving the Nobel Prize 
for Literature: Der groyser koved vos di shvedishe akademie hot mir angeton iz oykh an 
anerkenung fun Idish— a shprakh fun golus, on a land, on grentsn, nisht untergeshtitst fun 
keyn shum regirung, a shprakh vos farmogt kimat nisht keyn verter far vofen... “The great 
honor that the Swedish Academy has given me is also a recognition of Yiddish: a language 
of exile, without a country, without borders, unsupported by any government at all, a 
language that possesses almost no words for weapons...” As Prof. Ruth Wisse, who is 
both a Yiddishist and Jewish political activist, has pointed out in her monograph Jews and 
Power, a work that is a timely coda after a century to Theodor Herzl’s The Jewish State, 
Jews over the long centuries of exile developed strategies to cope with the predicament 
of powerlessness, insecurity, and vulnerability. One coping mechanism has been an 
understandable psychological tendency to make a virtue of these deficiencies.'° Though 
this was a way of surviving the Diaspora, one may argue that celebrating powerlessness and 
homelessness has become a detriment to Jewish political consciousness since the rebirth 
of Israel. Esperanto, though without any malice, did something like this, by promoting the 
ideals of peace and cosmopolitanism over self-defense and land. 

Zamenhof in his public speeches referred often to Esperantujo, adding a geographical 
suffix to the name of the language, but he probably had in mind the temporary, peripatetic 
proto-hyperspace of fellow-feeling of attendees at regular congresses and the many bridges 
of fraternal communication in between— not a plot of land in Uganda or somewhere with 
the verda stelo (“green star”) banner floating over it.'’ These meetings of devotees of the 


16- Singer 1978, p. 26. On language and power, see also the remark of the 15"-century Spanish grammarian 
A. de Nebrijo, infra. 


17- Typically, some Esperantists came to see even the symbol of the green star as somehow excessively 
militant or quasi-nationalistic and sought to replace it with what they perceived as a more eirenic one: the 
so-called “jubilee symbol” invented in 1987 by a Brazilian Esperantist that portrays one green E facing 
another (backward) one. The American Jewish writer Michael Chabon invokes Esperanto and Zamen- 
hof in his counterfactual novel The Yiddish Policemen’ Union, which we will discuss in greater detail 
below, together with Joseph Skibell’s A Curable Romantic. Chabon’s novel imagines a Yiddish-speaking 
temporary Jewish “homeland” in Sitka, Alaska. In an essay entitled “Imaginary Homelands”, Chabon 
writes that part of the inspiration for his novel came from Beatrice and Uriel Weinreich’s “phrase book 
for travelers” Say It In Yiddish. The book was published in 1958, nearly a generation after the Nazis had 
wiped from the earth Yiddish as the living, everyday language of a large community. And even when 
Yiddish was still fully alive, there was no place on earth, no “Yiddishland” where you could buy stamps 
at a government post office that functioned in Yiddish. Just as there is no “Esperantoland”. (See Chabon 
2008, pp, 175-181.) As to the Green Star and Jubilee Symbol, a Hebrew medal struck by the State of 
Israel to honor Esperanto self-confidently portrays both: the medal is discussed at the end of this essay. 
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language meant considerably more than the sort of convivial professional conventions on 
which academics, computer salesmen, or gun enthusiasts converge: Zamenhof went so far 
as to compare Esperanto congresses to the three obligatory festivals of pilgrimage to the 
Temple of Jerusalem in ancient Israel, the Shalosh regalim|'* The virtual Esperantoland in 
his vision became no less than the Holy City, too. 

The geographical trajectory of Zamenhof’s life matched the Diasporist aspect of his 
universalist convictions: he traveled within Europe to congresses, but never set foot in the 
Land of Israel. Indeed, he never lived permanently very far from his birthplace, spending 
much of his youth and all his adult life in the poverty-stricken Jewish neighborhood of 
Warsaw where his parents had moved the family in his boyhood. His oculist medical 
practice, in keeping with his humanitarian ideals, served the community while barely 
supporting his own family: he charged his patients the nominal sum of 20 kopeks a visit. 
Like another Eliezer— Ben Yehuda!— he received some financial aid from his father- 
in-law to augment the meager income with which he provided for his wife and three 
children. Much of the expense of printing and mailing Esperanto periodicals and other 
publications came out of his own pocket. This coincidence is perhaps not as striking as 
it might seem: in the Jewish communities of that place and time (and among the ultra- 
orthodox still today), it was the accepted practice for the well-to-do father of the bride 
to support a young groom pursuing his study of Torah at a yeshiva. If the young man 
was an ilui, a Torah genius, he was often sought as a match by wealthy families even in 
distant towns.'’ It was not uncommon for a wife to run a business and support the family 
so her husband could spent his days in the beys midrash, the house of study, discussing 
the Talmud with other men. Though Jewish love of money is a perennial anti-Semitic 
trope, wealth among the People of the Book, few of whom were wealthy, was a means to 
a higher end. Zamenhof’s three children, Adam, Sofia, and Lidia, were devoted to their 
father’s cause, even as Ben Yehuda’s son Itamar Ben Avi would be to Modern Hebrew, 
and continued his mission to spread his language after his death in 1917. His gravestone, 
a handsome monument of gray Aberdeen marble, is still standing in the Warsaw Jewish 
cemetery. The Zamenhofs continued to live in the same neighborhood. Ben Yehuda had 
moved to Jerusalem in 1882 and his son Itamar lived and died there, safe from Hitler. But 
Doctor Hopeful had placed his confidence in the lands of exile, and his children paid the 
ultimate price for that decision. 

One daughter, Lidia (b. 1904), embraced the universalist Baha’i faith, a creed 
proclaimed by Baha’ullah, an Iranian mystic of the mid-19" century whom his fellow 
Muslims executed as a heretic. The religion, a sort of Islamic Mormonism with mystical 
leanings, was popular among Iranian Jews and was favored by the Pahlavi dynasty, but is 
outlawed by the Iranian clerical regime of the present day. The Baha’i leadership looked 
favorably on Esperanto: the leader ‘Abd al-Baha encouraged it and Mirza Muhammad 


18- Forster 1982, p. 99. 
19- Harshav 1990, p. 12. 
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Labib taught it in Iran to Baha’is.”° Lidia traveled to America in 1938 to propagate the 
new religion and teach Esperanto. Despite the events of Kristallnacht in November of that 
year and the swiftly worsening plight of the Jews in Europe, the American government 
turned down her petition for an extension of her visa, claiming that her work as a teacher 
had violated its conditions. The Baha’i leader Shoghi Effendi, her spiritual guide and close 
friend refused politely, and inexplicably, to help her to find refuge in British-mandate 
Palestine, where the religion still has its center, a golden-domed building surrounded by 
Persian gardens overlooking Haifa; so she returned in November 1938 to Poland.?! 

The end came soon. In September 1939 the Germans destroyed the Zamenhof house 
and its priceless Esperanto archive in their terror bombing of the Polish capital. The family 
moved to an older home, within the area soon to be demarcated as the Warsaw Ghetto. 
Zamenhof’s son Adam was killed in prison by the Germans as a hostage in the early days 
of the occupation, and the Nazis murdered both daughters in the death camp at Treblinka 
later on, during the liquidation of the Warsaw Ghetto in 1942— their house was right next 
to the Umschlagplatz, the space into which the Jews were herded before boarding the trains 
for deportation, mainly to the Treblinka death camp. The fate of the international language 
under fascism was grim: as we noted, Hitler in Mein Kampf condemned Esperanto as 
part of the Jewish world conspiracy, and the regime outlawed the international language 
in Germany. To the east, the situation was little better: Esperanto had flourished in the 
young Soviet Union, where it was seen as a means of getting the workers of the world to 
unite. But there too the Stalin regime, suspicious of its cosmopolitanism and the contacts 
it facilitated between Soviet citizens and foreigners, banned it and executed numerous 
Esperantists. But the movement and many of its adherents survived the dark years. 
Esperantists planted a green flag in 1946 after the liberation, on the mound of rubble 
where Dr. Zamenhof’s home had stood.” His new language survived and survives still— 


20- Heller 1985, p. 38. 


21- Heller 1985 somewhat glosses over the callous behavior of the Baha’i leader Shoghi Effendi, out of 
politeness or deference; Schor 2016, to her credit, tells the story with unwavering clarity: Lidia was 
abandoned, betrayed by those she trusted and hoped in. The Baha’is could easily have arranged safe 
passage and sanctuary for Lidia Zamenhof to Haifa but evidently cared so little about her very life that 
despite her long and zealous commitment to the newfangled sect, and its own championing of Esperanto, 
her desperate pleas were simply brushed aside. As though to add insult to injury, after her murder by the 
Nazis the Baha’i movement refused to confer upon Lidia the status of a martyr. She is however a martyr 
to her own people, with its genuine faith: every Jew killed in the Second World War because of his or her 
identity is considered Halachically to have died ‘al giddush Hashem, in sanctification of God’s Name. 


22- In present-day Warsaw, Zamenhof St. intersects with Mordechai Anielewicz St. The latter was the young 
leader of the Ghetto uprising that began on Erev Pesach (the beginning of Passover), 19 April 1943, 
when the Germans and their henchmen stormed the Ghetto. The next day was the birthday of Adolf 
Hitler, and the final eradication of the remnant of the Jewish community of Warsaw that remained after 
the Grossaktion of 1942 was intended as a present for him. The nationalist Home Army of the gentile 
Poles did not render effective assistance to the Ghetto fighters, and some Varsovians paraded in Easter 
bonnets and rode amusement park carousels while the Ghetto burned. After the war, there were scattered 
pogroms against Jewish survivors returning home; and in 1968, Poland forced most of the Jews who 
still lived in the country to emigrate. Po lin— “Rest here”— the gentle Hebrew Volksetymologie for a 
land many, including Zamenhof, called home, now seems more the evocation of a graveyard. But the > 
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out of the hundreds invented in the optimistic 19" century it is indeed the only one that 
has endured. Though there is no physical Esperantujo, the Internet (Esperanto, reto) has 
enhanced Zamenhof’s vision of a linguistic community with a home in the noosphere: the 
digital age has provided it in hyperspace. 

The high ideals of Dr. Esperanto are as far from more general realization, though, as 
ever. The only genuine international language of importance at the time of this writing 
is English. But it cannot be said to be neutral, as it was ab initio compromised by the 
British colonialism that facilitated its diffusion; and it may now fairly be considered 
a vector of the capitalistic, globalist economic system, and of the consumer culture of 
Britain’s imperial successor, the United States.?? But there is another, perhaps equally 
potent factor in the internationalization of English that is not compromised by elitism and 
imperialism. As Benjamin Harshav pointed out, both Yiddish and English are “languages 
of fusion”’*— that is, they have been open in the course of their development to the 
reception of abundant lexical, idiomatic, and morphological material from heterogeneous 
sources. Unlike French, English has no recognized central authority, no academic Cerberus 
to bar the introduction of foreign loans. (French has resisted “computer” with ordinateur, 
for instance, but has not managed to abolish Je weekend. Apparently not even General De 
Gaulle could prevent the Almighty from resting on the seventh day.) In that sense, at least 
American English, if not the Queen’s with its RP (“received pronunciation”, the mark 
of the aristocracy) is a democratic language, a leveler of national and social differences. 
Zamenhof never gave a name to his new language, perhaps because names help to reify 
things, to create boundaries and exclusive identities— the very ills he wanted to avoid, 
transcend, and remedy. He termed his invention simply an internacia lingvo and as we 
have seen modestly employed as a nom de plume in his manual of the language the present 
participle singular Esperanto, which means in it “One who hopes”. As noted above, that 
first edition of the manual, the Unua Libro, was published in Russian, though translations 
into other languages swiftly followed— and indeed for the first two decades or so of the 
existence of Esperanto, about nine tenths of the movement’s subscribers and supporters 
were subjects of the Russian Empire. A majority of those were Jews as well, and though 


— Esperanto heritage is celebrated in present-day Poland by friends of the international language, and 
one member of the family, Steve Zamenhof, was not trapped by the Germans. Safe in America, he be- 
came a prominent scientist. My mother Prof. Dr. Charlotte Russell, a biochemist who is 92 at this writing 
(she is herself a kind of symbol of progress, having been the first woman chemist to be granted tenure at 
the City College of New York), knew him well when they were young. 


23- This is the point at which one might be mistaken as sounding like an aggrieved defender of the language 
English knocked down from the saddle— French. But it is to be remembered that when the Persian dele- 
gation to the League of Nations proposed that Esperanto receive official status, it was France that vetoed 
the suggestion, considering Zamenhof’s invention an upstart bastard child of the Romance brood. It was 
a French Esperantist, too, Prof. Couturat, who broke early with the movement, promoting a reformed 
variety of Esperanto called Ido (“offspring”). When he asked the British philosopher Bertrand Russell to 
think of a proper self-designation for the Idoj, the philosopher, who evidently disapproved of this devia- 
tion from the Esperanto movement, offered the suggestion that they call themselves Idiots. 


24- Harshav 1990, p. 26 f. 
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statistics are hard to come by, it might be fair to estimate that perhaps as much as a quarter 
of the present Esperantist community is Jewish. 

Esperanto, then, emerged in the conditions of the Jewish Diaspora, addressed its 
concerns, was suffused with its hopes, and was shaped by its linguistic environment. It 
attracted a disproportionately large number of Jewish adherents and its enemies attacked 
it as a Jewish language. In many ways, it was. 


The past of languages of the future. 

No new invented languages to rival Esperanto’s scale and cosmopolitan reach are 
emerging, but even if the idea of an auxiliary Plansprache may have an uncertain future, 
it has a venerable past. For the idea of a universal, perfect language is very old indeed. 
One might cite as an early expression the vision of Zephaniah 3:9. Ki az ehpokh el-‘amim, 
safah verurah, li-qro’ khulam be-shem YHWH, le-‘avdo shekhem ehad “For then will I 
turn to the people a pure language, that they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to 
serve him with one consent” (KJV). The verb hpk- used in “turn” here is a potent one, 
often meaning in Biblical Hebrew to overturn things in the sense of a revolution,” so the 
prophet seems to have in mind a real Babel-reversing transformation, an Esperanto with 
Divine sanction that will bring about worldwide spiritual unity. But the word safah can 
be the lip of one’s mouth as well as “language”, even as /ason can be both “language” 
and one’s physical tongue. Given the propensity of the Lord to scour clean by fire and 
other painful means the bodies of His prophets, the verse may refer to the physical thing 
that speaks, or to speech that is not deceitful or wicked though in a natural tongue— and 
not necessarily to a linguistic system or brand-new lexicon per se. If it were a language 
suitable to Divine worship, then one imagines it would be related to Heaven rather than 
to some natural earthly idiom. A candidate for such a language might be Hebrew itself, a 
tongue that endured in large measure because of a collection of holy texts in it that is of 
importance to the three so-called “Abrahamic” religions: it is the language of the Book 
of the People of the Same. There are other sacred books in languages thought by other 
faith traditions to be divine that have not survived quite as robustly— the Old Avestan 
of the Gathas (“Hymns”) of Zarathustra, for instance. The three pre-Islamic Iranian 
empires championed Zoroastrianism, so we find paraphrases of the Gathas in both the Old 
Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenids and in Deutero-Isaiah. They are the “Theogony” 
Herodotus mentions in Greek; and they may underlie the cosmogonic opening scene of 
the Gnostic Poimandres. But the Zoroastrians are now a small and insular community; 
and the experts on the Gathas, much of whose language is now obscure, are scholars 
outside the faith. Nobody speaks Avestan, or writes commentaries or poetry in it; and 
there has been no attempt to revive it. One factor that helped Hebrew, by contrast, to gain 
and maintain its status was also the sheer number of people who revere the Bible. And 
added to this might be the peculiar tenacity in adversity of the Jews themselves, and the 
dedication of the Jewish community to scholarship. The mighty intellectual tradition of 


25- See Russell 2017. 
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the imperial faith of the Iranians withered by the medieval period; Jewish learning, by 
contrast, endured and expanded. 

One may consider as an additional factor in its endurance and vigor also the belief that 
Hebrew was not just the medium of the Holy Scriptures but the very blueprint of Creation 
in and of itself, a key to the structure and meaning of the cosmos: God created the world 
by speaking and writing. Part of the attraction of Hebrew for Christian Hebraists of the 
Renaissance was this belief in its primordial and primal antiquity: it was thought to be the 
language not only of the first revelation, and thus as prisca theologia the common, pristine 
ancestor of all the varied teachings to follow, but also of all humanity before the tower of 
Babel, its fall, and the ensuing confusion of tongues. It would have been the language in 
which Adam gave the animals their right names while God looked on approvingly, and 
that means Hebrew was closer than any other subsequent human tongue to bridging the 
gulf between signifier and signified. By this reckoning it would also have to be true that 
Hebrew was the conversational speech of the first human couple as they transgressed and 
were expelled from the Garden of Eden, and what Cain was speaking as he slew his brother 
Abel not soon after. And some Jewish traditions maintain anyway that the language of the 
Garden was not Hebrew at all, but its close relative, Aramaic.” 

But Jewish speculation about language had gone well beyond any sublunar sort of 
Hebrew before Christians began to think about the problem. In around the third century 
CE, most likely, an unknown Jewish philosopher wrote the very short text Sefer Yetsirah, 
the “Book of Creation.” It suggests that the world was constructed (and endures) through 
32 paths consisting of the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet and the ten Sefirot, a term 
evidently invented by the author, probably on the basis of the root spr- “count”. These 
ten represent the ten directions: up and down; north, south, east, and west; the beginning 
and the end (i.e., time); and good and evil.’’ The primary roots of language are described 
as biliteral (and not triliteral, as is the general rule in Semitic grammatical study, though 
there seems to have been an old pattern of proto-Semitic biliteral roots), generated by two 
wheels, each containing the 22 letters, that throw them off to join in their 231 possible 
connections. This theory suggests that the author saw the universe as a binary system— up 


26- There is a curious Jewish belief, perhaps associated with this, that certain prayers are in Aramaic rather 
than Hebrew because the angels do not understand Aramaic and cannot impede the progress of a peti- 
tion directly to God’s ear. Most Jewish prayers, including the credal Shema‘ (“Hear O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is One only!”’), can be recited in any language. Compare the belief of the Russian 
Orthodox proponents of Jmiaslavie, “Glorification of the Name”, that any name can be God’s true Name. 


27- The reduction of good and evil to mere directions is chilling, as though there were no certain moral 
absolute. But if one regards the question through the prism of Jewish, and especially Hasidic, theology 
it is easier to resolve. The permutation of the Hebrew word nega ‘, “harm” famously results in a transfor- 
mation— ‘oneg, “delight”. Sheger, the “lie” that undermines all, can be made into geresh, the sustaining 
plank of the Tabernacle. And letter mystics assert that the characters of 1?w sheqger come to a point at 
the bottom (shin does this in certain calligraphic styles) or have but one leg, so the lie totters and cannot 
endure. But the letters of nax emet, truth, stand on two legs or on a firm base. The task of life is to trans- 
form darkness to light, to find the spark of good in the worst evil and fan and nurture it so that the light 
of love triumphs and the shadow of hatred simply dissolves, to take this created physical world and by 
dint of the great work lift it up to Heaven. 
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and down, left and right, present and future, good and evil, male and female, Israel and the 
gentiles, this world and Heaven, and, to bring the picture up to date, the electronic binary 
pattern that governs the operation of the computer— zero and one, no signal and signal on.”* 
Another book, the Alef-Bet of R. Akiva, indeed considers the second letter of the alphabet, 
Bet, to have been the letter of Creation because it expresses duality.” As Joseph Dan has 
observed, Sefer Yetsirah is the first Jewish text to suggest that the Divine language is one 
governed by rules. That language is independent of human use, need, or purpose, and 
is arbitrary, a priori, releasing one from the problem of the relationship of signifier and 
signified.*° The letters are significant by reason of their sounds, so the shin of ésh, “fire”, 
hisses and crackles the shhhhh of fire; mmmmm is the watery sound of the mem in mayim; 
and “air”, awir, is alef’s light aaaaa. Although the origins of Sefer Yetsirah are nearly 
as mysterious and uncanny as that other literary enigma, the still-undeciphered Voynich 
Manuscript with its unique cipher, its impact was anything but isolated or obscure. There 
are many medieval Jewish commentaries on it; and the effect of the text on the developing 
system of Kabbalah is of incalculable significance. Thus, Jews by the time of Zamenhof 
had known for centuries of a celestial language that was universal and was potent by 
virtue of itself, one that was generated by rules that do not have exceptions. These are the 
features with which Zamenhof sought to endow his terrestrial Esperanto. 

Zamenhof was not alone in the Eastern European Jewish world, either, in his meditations 
upon language: he existed in a culture that was rich in such lively reflections, and aware of 
their antiquity in the tradition. One might note, for instance, the work of a younger Russian 
Jew, Prof. Roman Jakobson (1896-1982), who conceived structuralism in linguistics.>! But 


28- Néldeke 1910 seems to have been the first scholar systematically to investigate a proto-Semitic pattern 
of biconsonantal roots. 


29- Medieval Hebrew alphabetically-arranged books seem to have been a vehicle for the expression of un- 
conventional or parodic ideas. On the Alphabet of Ben Sira, for instance, see Russell 2019. The first word 
of the Bible, mwxn. Bereshit, “In the beginning”, begins with bet, too. According to the Zohar, alef in 
its turn, as the first letter in the alphabet, became that of unity, as the beginning of the designation of the 
One God at the beginning of the Ten Commandments: the pronoun 7318 Anokhi, “T’. Prof. Jack Zeldis of 
California State University, Fresno, has pointed out a tradition according to which one may divide the 
first verse of Genesis in two to discover an esoteric meaning: NX OF>X N12 MwNI2 Bereshit bara Elohim 
et: “In the beginning God created alef-tav,” reading the accusative marker et as an abbreviation for the 
alphabet. 


30- See Dan 1998, esp. p. 144. 


31- Gentle reader, en fait de souvenirs d’enfance this writer attended at Oxford in 1975 or thereabouts an 
eagerly awaited lecture on Mallarmé by Prof. Jakobson that proved to be a paralyzingly dull statistical 
analysis of the use of conjunctions. My poor, much shaggier and younger head nodded, and soon I was 
blissfully asleep in the warm lap of the elderly gentleman seated to my left. It was that utter repose, free 
of all care, that is particular to the lecture hall and classroom. Startled awake by the applause at the end of 
the lecture an hour later, I sat upright and alert, pretending of course that I had given the learned disquisi- 
tion my keenest attention. The audience, evidently annoyed and disappointed by the tediously technical 
presentation, demonstrated its displeasure by refusing to ask any questions; the moderator turned to the 
kindly old man I had been using as a pillow... and begged the Master of the college, Sir Isaiah Berlin, to 
say something. I was prepared to drop through the floor into Hades or disappear into antimatter. But the 
great author of “Two Concepts of Liberty” half-turned to me with a wink and a smile, and then declared, 
“No, I’m afraid I slept through the whole thing.” 
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one may discuss here a poem that illustrates this linguistic engagement and is of interest also 
in the context of Esperanto. A(ron) Leyeles (Glanz, 1889-1966) was born in Wloclawek, 
Russian Poland, and wrote poetry first in Russian— as did Zamenhof. He belonged to the 
Socialist-Territorialist party, which worked towards the establishment of a Jewish state 
outside the Land of Israel: their program places them on the left, near Zamenhof, and in 
partial sympathy with Zionist aims, again like Zamenhof. Leyeles moved to New York 
in 1909, and chose his native Yiddish as the language of his mature poetry. In one poem, 
“Symmetry”, we read: Simetriye—/ Gimatria fun misteriye/ Misteriye fun ritm/ Oyf yener 
zayt zoym/ Fun tsayt un roym. “Symmetry:/ Gematria of mystery/ Mystery of rhythm/ 
On the other side of the seam/ Of time and space.” One notes the alliterative figures 
that link the parallel phrases: zayt/tsayt, zoym/roym— this play of sound underscores the 
preponderance of monosyllabic words that enforce the sense of primordial units, atoms, 
even Sefirot-quanta. The poem goes on to speak of the cleaving into a binary pair of the 
primordial unity of male and female, and concludes, Sod fun sod un yesod./ Freyd fun shed 
un fun Got./ Blits fun shpiz. Meshugos./ Zelikeyt. Has./ Ekstaz./ Ekhod! “Secret of secret 
and foundation./ Joy of demon and of God./ Lightning bolt of dart. Madness./ Holiness. 
Hate./ Ecstasy./ One!” In the first stanza, Leyeles introduces the theme of unity and 
balanced duality with four Greek loan-words, three of which are universal to the European 
languages but were acquired in Yiddish via Russian: symmetry, Gematria, mystery, and 
rhythm. Gematria is one of the thousand or so Greek lexical items attested in Mishnaic 
Hebrew: it defines the practice of associating otherwise unrelated letters by establishing 
that the numerical values of the letters that spell them add up to the same sum. Here the 
“gematria” of simetriye and misteriye is anagrammatic also— transpose the letters of one 
and you have the other. The fourth loan word, “rhythm”, may allude to the mysterium 
coniunctionis of male and female in coitus, but the locus outside space and time suggests 
also a cosmological event, perhaps that of the generation of language in Sefer Yetsirah— 
another poem by Leyeles to be mentioned presently seems to allude directly to it. 

The final stanza replaces the “mystery” of the opening lines with the equivalent Hebrew 
word sod, “secret”, and rhymes it with yesod, the ninth of the ten Sefirot. Sod refers also 
to the mystical, Kabbalistic level of interpretation of the Torah in the famous acronym 
PaRDeS (lit., “Paradise”): peshat (“plain, literal interpretation”), remez (“allusion”), 
derash (“homiletic”), and sod. The phrase “Mystery of mystery” can allude to the sod she- 
be sod, “the secret that is in the secret” in Hasidic philosophy, which in fact has to do with 
the unio mystica of the soul with Divinity, the very oneness with which this poem ends;** 
but it also invites one to consider the parallel construction, Song of Songs (Hebrew Shir 
ha-shirim), the Biblical erotic poem of the love of a boy and girl that is also interpreted 
in a mystical manner by both Christians and Jews as an allegory of Divine love. Leyeles 
then links by rhyme freyd “joy” with Hebrew shéd “demon”; God shares this joy and finds 


32- Text in Harshav 1986, pp. 130-133; for a discussion of the poem see also Harshav 1990, p. 68. 
33- See Wolfson 2009, p. 38 f. 
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His rhyming partner in His lower emanation, Yesdd. The poem ends with a staccato hail of 
images: the lightning-flash of the infusion of Divine energy into the space of Creation in 
the Kabbalistic tsimtsum, “contraction”, and the transcendent balance in ekstdz (“ecstasy”, 
from Greek via Russian again) of holiness with the rhyming pair of insanity (Hebrew- 
in-Yiddish, meshugas) and hate (Germanic, has). This succession of terms accented on 
the ultima, which are anomalous in the general stress-pattern of Yiddish, foregrounds the 
final word of the poem, Echdd! (“One!”) which is so situated both to bring the opposites 
together and to remind the reader of its position also as the final, strongly pronounced 
word of the Jewish declaration of faith, the Shema ‘*4 

Creation, erotic energy, duality and unity, are not merely described through language 
in the poem: the tradition from which the poem emerged presupposes that language itself 
is those things, it is how they come to be. And language in the poem functions on several 
different levels or registers that its own forms define, and that the reader by reason of 
his cultural background will intuit. The cosmopolitan lexicon of the early lines was born 
Greek, and that pedigree confers upon it its antiquity and nobility. It has another kind of 
value through its present status: it belongs both to the language of the imperium, Russian, 
and to the languages of European culture. But Leyeles adds the word gematria— it 
may seem at first like a throwaway joke or clever figure, yet the use of gematria adds a 
mystical dimension to the way the other Greek terms are associated, and that function 
derives specifically from Judaism. “Time and space,” for which the poet uses Germanic 


34- Zamenhof seems to have followed the rhythms of the Hebrew and Yiddish of his time: all Esperanto 
words are stressed on the penultima, as is the general pattern also in Ashkenazic Hebrew. (Sephardic 
Hebrew stresses, by contrast, the ultima, so Israeli schoolchildren reciting the verses of the Russian 
Jewish poets Bialik or Chernikhovsky seldom use the meters their authors intended.) The stress on the 
ultima in the final strophe of Leyeles’ poem may therefore underscore the dramatic conclusion. Inter- 
estingly, though not surprisingly, Leyeles’ formulation, with its initial duality, or, better, binary quality, 
resolving into a final unity echoes one manuscript of the Sefer yetsirah. A Franco-German MS of the 
text in the British Library dated provisionally to the 14" century, with “old, interesting, and quite im- 
portant readings”, begins, ‘Eser Sefirot belimah mispar ‘eser etsba ‘ot, hamesh ke-neged hamesh, u-brit 
yihud mekavvenet be-emtsa‘, “Ten Sefirot of voidness, in number [like] ten fingers, five opposite five; 
and the covenant of unity tends in between” (Gruenwald 1971, pp. 135, 141). But one need not travel 
as far as London to find an illustration of the binary pattern and unitary resolution of Leyeles’ poem. 
The Hebrew-Aramaic invocation in the prayer book that precedes the blessings for the wearing of the 
hand and head tefillin, and the drawing together of the four tsitsit (fringes), two on each side of the body, 
evokes the same image of the reunification of the sundered male and female principles and would have 
been known to the Yiddish poet from early childhood: Le-Shem yihud Qudsha Berikh Hu, u-Shekhinteh, 
bi-dhilu u-rhimu le-yahed YH be-W”H bi-yhuda shelim, be-shem kol Yisrael, “In the Name of the 
unity of the Holy One, Blessed be He, and His Presence, in fear and love to unify the YH with the WH 
in perfect unity, in the name of all Israel.” In a general sense, the statement in the Sefer yetsirah, this 
prayer, and Leyeles’ poem exemplify the sundering of primary unity in the primordial catastrophe of 
Shevirat ha-kelim, the “shattering of the vessels” in the Kabbalistic cosmogony, and the act(s) of tigqun, 
the final repairing and reunification. It is a powerfully dramatic image that has travelled far beyond the 
boundaries of Judaism. Tragic breakage and eschatological restoration are encoded into the 20"-century 
American writer Philip K. Dick’s novel, The Galactic Pot-Healer: the author had a profound interest in 
Jewish history and mysticism. One might note also that the encoded phrase inscribed on the mezuzah 
parchment, Kozo bemukhsaz kozo (=Hebrew Hashem Eloheinu Hashem, with the Tetragrammaton, “The 
Lord our God is the Lord!”), employs a cipher in which each letter is replaced by the one following it: 
alef, by bet, etc.— again a binary combinatory system! 
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terms, seems to allude to the ideas of the fourth dimension he found in his reading of 
the occultist Ouspensky; but the Hebraisms of the concluding lines suggest an additional 
Kabbalistic nuance. Moreover, if the Hellenic terms represent the high register of secular 
and international language, then the Hebrew ones belong to the sacral level— the Torah 
and Zohar, the Hebrew and Aramaic of the beys midrash and of Hasidism. What we have 
before us in this poem, then, is not only active engagement with language as the ground of 
existence, but the very same socio-linguistic array of lexicons and registers that Zamenhof 
controlled as he conceived his international language. I shall consider the question of 
polyglossia in more detail presently. 

Leyeles published in 1947, thirty years after Zamenhof’s passing, Der Got fun Yisroel, 
“The God of Israel”, in which he declares that Der Yidisher muzéy, the Jewish museum, 
has very little by way of art to see. There are ritual objects— a Menorah, a spice-box 
for Havdalah, a tefillin bag, a yad (“hand”) pointer for reading the Torah, a curtain for 
the Ark— but mostly lots of manuscripts (the poet begins with using Hebrew ksav-yad, 
then changes to manuskript and stays there). “Once upon a time” He threw (gevorfn) two 
handfuls, the 22 letters (Heb. ’otiyot): they sparkled with speech and sayings, and now we 
seek to explaim them all. There is no solution, but they remain, dysiyes in dysives farlibt, 
“letters in love with letters”.*> The two hands of God don’t merely toss the letters down. 
The letters cleave to each other with the energy ofa mutual attraction, and for the next three 
millennia an entire people is entranced by their living words. There is the Sefer Yetsirah, 
there are the two wheels spinning off biliteral roots, there is language as the relic greater 
and more powerful than any work of plastic, representational art, there is focus, source, 
tradition— Zamenhof’s values, the Jongue durée of his people’s culture, his framework 
of concepts, and not in a treatise he might have read in some imperial language, but in the 
mother tongue, the speech of the streets of Bialystok, the speech of the shoemakers and 
peddlers whose eyes he examined in his modest Warsaw surgery— Yiddish. It is not at all 
difficult to imagine Zamenhof as a habitué of Leyeles’ imaginal museum, with its displays 
of the riches of language in all its versatility and power, its sacrality and homeliness. 

Itis thus scarcely surprising that Hebrew retained its prestige as the first truly international 
language, with its aura of divinity and perfection: Jews never ceased to ponder it. In the 
gentile arena, Thomas More invented the first European literary Plansprache, for his 
Utopia (1516: but he wrote the book in the international language of the day, Latin). René 
Descartes (1596-1650), Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) and Comenius (1592- 
1670) all tried their hand at it, and by the nineteenth century there were hundreds of 
invented international languages, both a priori creations and others based upon existing 
linguistic lexicons and morphologies. The overwhelming majority originated in Europe, as 
did the age of exploration and the mercantile and industrial revolutions. Language was yet 


35- Again, Leyeles’ imaginative vision reflects ideas that go back to the foundations of Rabbinic Judaism. 
In the Midrash Tehillim, for instance, the Rabbis when pondering Ps. 9:3, Esmehah ve-e ‘eltsah vakh, “1 
will rejoice and exult in You,” thought it most significant that the gematria of “in You”, Heb. bet + kaph, 
equals 22, the number of the letters of the alphabet— that is, the Torah. God is understood as His Book, 
in fact as the very letters that are combined to form the Book. See Braude 1959, vol. 1, p. xix. 
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another engine of progress. Very few invented languages gained purchase, though. At the 
time when Esperanto came into being, Volapitik, the very complex and rather cacophonous 
creation of a German pastor, enjoyed wide popularity. It is nearly forgotten today save 
in Esperanto slang, where the word volapukajo means, scornfully, “gobbledygook” 
(which sounds a bit like poor Volapiik anyhow). Vae victis— but Esperanto does not have 
an equivalent term for Schadenfreude, and the early rival of Esperanto might be wholly 
unknown, were it not for the fact that some Esperanto on-line booksellers still stock texts 
in Volapiik.** 

People invent languages for reasons other than cosmopolitan idealism: J.R.R. Tolkien, 
a Germanist who enjoyed making up languages in his youth (interestingly, he coyly likens 
it by the title of his essay on the subject, “A Secret Vice,” to autoeroticism, see Tolkien 
1984), loved both Norse mythology (he was a Germanist) and the sound of the unrelated 
Finnish language. The Lord of the Rings, a heroic fantasy epic, grew up around the crypto- 
Finnish euphony of Elvish and Tolkien’s other invented tongues, not vice-versa.*’ Even 
the present-day media culture of America has produced some invented languages, e.g., the 
Klingon of Star Trek and Dothraki in 4 Game of Thrones. These languages afford people 
of the digital age an opportunity to find community: Trekkies expend considerable effort 
learning Klingon and meeting at conventions to practice it; and here in California the toasts 
at a wedding a few years ago were in Dothraki.** Tolkienian role playing in congenial 


36- For a general survey of invented languages see Yaguello 1991 and Adams 2011. 


37- There is a sinister side to Tolkien’s fantasy: the Hobbits are more or less English and the Elves are 
pleasantly Scandinavian; but their enemies, the monstrous, sub-human Orcs and their ilk, serve the dark 
lord of Mordor, whose language is made to sound decidedly pseudo-Turco-Persian (nazg durbatultik, 
ash nazg gimbatul, ash nazg thrakatuliik agh burzum-ishi krimpatul, for instance, inscribed on the Ring 
of Power). Tolkien’s friend, C.S. Lewis, similarly created a race of quasi-Muslim enemies in the Narnia 
books: the people of Calormen (=hot-blooded, lustful, cf. calor) worship an idol called Tash (Turkish for 
“stone”: medieval Christians believed the Muslims worshipped little golden idols called mawmets!) and 
do business with coins called crescents (the symbol of Islam; cf. the history of the tasty croissant, which 
commemorates Christian Hungary’s victory over the Turks). Jew and Turk are intimately associated in 
English lore as two types of the same infidel foe; and in Lewis’ fantasy the Christ-like lion Aslan (with 
his Turkish name, yet) is brutally murdered on the stone tablet of the Law— one could scarcely find a 
more insidious anti-Semitic trope to poison the young mind of a reader. 


38- Reported in The New York Times, 11 December 2011. The article also states, “There have been many 
attempts to create languages, often for specific political effect. In the 1870s, a Polish doctor invented 
Esperanto, meant to be a simplified international language that would bring world peace.” The date is 
wrong of course, and Zamenhof was not exactly “Polish” either. There was an Esperantist congress held 
at Krakow in 1912: a Jewish delegation was denied official accreditation on the grounds that there is no 
“Jewish” language, and Zamenhof, whom the Polish delegates were delightedly acclaiming as a Pole, 
refused to intervene. This incident drew a scathing attack by the Zionist activist Dov Ber Borochov on 
the hypocrisy of the procedure. It concluded (in Esperanto translation), Jen, tia estas la sorto de judo. 
Dudek kvin seninterrompajn jarojn penadis la homo kaj enmetis la animon en la ideon, kaj kiam fortigis 
la amata filo kaj estigis sendependa, devigata estas la juda patro forlasi, Car eé se la patro kiom ajn 
granda homo li eble estas— malgrat tio, eterna estas nenio pli ol judo. “Behold, such is a Jew’s lot. The 
man labored for twenty-five years without cease and poured his soul into the idea, and when his beloved 
son grew strong and became independent, the Jewish father is compelled to let him go, because no matter 
how great a person he might be, despite that he is always nothing more than a Jew.” Zamenhof was stung 
by this poignant criticism, responded with wounded dignity, and the two subsequently engaged in a duel 
of letters in the Jewish press. See Kolker 2004. 
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groups and the serious study of Elvish languages such as Sindarin flourish in present-day 
Russia, too: one has enjoyed watching grown people in chain-mail and helmets disporting 
themselves in Udel’nyi park, St. Petersburg of a pleasant afternoon as though they were 
in Middle Earth fighting for possession of the Ring of Power. “The more languages a man 
speaks, the more people he is,” exclaims an Armenian proverb. Language is fun and can 
augment one’s sense of self-worth, as well as of belonging. But then, is that not in a way 
part of the ideal of Esperanto, with its clubs and gatherings and websites, as well? 

The manipulation of language and language reform by totalitarian and fascist regimes 
in the 20" century for the purpose of propaganda and indoctrination has affected adversely 
the idea of an invented or reformed human tongue.*’ The young Eric Blair— later to become 
George Orwell— stayed in Paris in the 1930s with an aunt who was living with another man 
who had a nom de plume, Lanti (French /’anti, “the man against [everything]”), Eugéne 
Adam (1879-1947), founder of the Esperantist Sennacieca Asocio Tutmonda, “Worldwide 
Non-nationalist Association”. The USSR, which at first championed the “Latin of the 
working class”, issued a stamp in honor of it in 1926 (and another the next year honoring 
the 40" birthday of Esperanto, with a portrait of Zamenhof). But Stalin, as noted earlier, 
suppressed the Esperanta Movado— thousands of advocates of an international language 
such as the great Esperantist and Bolshevik revolutionary Emest Drezen (1892-1937) fell 
victim to the purges— and Lanti turned bitterly on the Workers’ Paradise. George Orwell, 
who was appalled by the Moscow Trials, still fought in the Spanish Civil War, during 
which the Republican side used Esperanto as a propaganda tool to garner international 
support.*” Orwell came to associate Esperanto, perhaps rather unfairly, with totalitarian 
cant and it clearly served as the morphological model for Newspeak in his dystopian novel 
1984 (for similarity of word formation, compare for instance the words meaning “very 
bad”— Newspeak doubleplusungood to Esperanto malbonega), the other, lexical, model 
being Basic English with its radically reduced vocabulary of some 850 words. A limited 
vocabulary can be used to reduce the range of thought as well, as Newspeak in the novel 
is intended to do: Bernard Avishai has warned that “political freedom, freedom as a way 
of life, is of use only to people who... have complex thoughts which they can articulate.’"! 
Zamenhof himself could not have been less totalitarian in his outlook: in a speech at 
Geneva in August 1906 he made clear that although his invention was motivated by a high 
ideal, the language now exists and belongs, not to any central ideology or authority, but to 
every Esperantist, who is free to use the language for any purpose he wants.” 


39- See Berdichevsky 1988. 


40- See Horvitz 2012. A coin was counter-stamped “Esperanto Si” (which is all very well, but shouldn’t 
it have been “Jes”?) by the republicans, who printed Esperanto-language posters calling for the inter- 
national movement to join the struggle. The fascist régime executed the republican Cayetano Redon- 
do Acena on 21 May 1940: among his capital offenses was the advocacy of Esperanto. But attitudes 
changed; and in 1968 Generalissimo Franco himself became a patron of the language. 


41- Berdichevsky 1988, p. 37. 


42- Forster 1982, p. 95 f. One perceives in Zamenhof’s intellectual open-mindedness an echo of the ethos of 
Jewish learning: for Talmudists, the Biblical text is canonized, but not its meanings. 
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Hebrew is risen: Eliezer ben Yehuda. 

Another Eliezer, Eliezer ben Yehuda (born Eliezer Yitshak Perlman in Luzhki, 
present-day Belarus, 1858-1922), did not share the optimism of his contemporary and 
coreligionist Eliezer (Leyzer) Zamenhof about the long-term viability of Jewish life in 
Europe. Rejecting both Yiddish and the idea of an auxiliary language with a cosmopolitan 
base, he focused on shaping a spoken Hebrew for everyday secular use in the historical 
homeland of the Jewish people. Ben Yehuda moved his family in 1881 to Jerusalem, then 
in Ottoman-ruled Palestine, where he raised his children in a Modern Hebrew that he 
himself revived, and in some ways created. His son Itamar Ben-Avi (the surname means 
“Son of my Father”, which sounds decidedly Christ-like, given the language and the quasi- 
religious ideological impetus), whose ideas, as we shall see presently, were to converge 
somewhat with Esperanto, was thus the first native speaker of Hebrew as a living, fully 
everyday language in nearly two millennia. 

Like Zamenhof, Ben Yehuda, too, was concerned about the official and pervasive 
folk anti-Semitism in Eastern Europe, which for the 19" century peaked with the terrible 
pogroms that swept the Russian Empire in 1881.43 He came around to his project in an 
interesting way. The British writer George Eliot (1819-1880) was actually a woman, 
but she used a man’s name because of the social barriers that impeded a woman from 
embarking on a male-dominated career. Eliot apparently felt the injustice against women 
so deeply that she could not directly address it in her writing, so chose instead to write 
about the archetypally persecuted nation instead— the Jews. Although the late 19" century 
was a time of relative emancipation for Jews in Western Europe, prejudices still ran (and 
run) deep. In the Middle Ages, Jews and women had even been associated in popular 
superstition— Jewish men were believed to menstruate. The hero of Eliot’s last novel, 
Daniel Deronda (1876), is a Jewish boy unaware of his origins who is raised by a gentile, 
aristocratic English family. But he learns of his true nature, and boldly determines not 
only not to conceal it and assimilate, but to embrace it and to go one step further— Daniel 
declares that he intends to revive the Hebrew language as an everyday tongue and to 
emigrate to the Land of Israel. Ben Yehuda, who was fully at home in Russian language 
and culture, as indeed was Zamenhof, read the novel in a serialized Russian translation. 
Ironically, it was not any act by one of his own such as the famous return to Israel of 
the medieval Spanish Hebrew poet Yehuda ha-Levi, that inspired him, but a novel by an 
English gentile woman, in Russian translation, that gave him his great idea.“ In 1879 he 


43- Worse was yet to come, with the Kishinev pogrom of 1903, the massacres of Jews in the Ukraine and 
Poland during the civil war that followed the Great October Socialist Revolution, and of course the Ho- 
locaust itself. But the 1881 pogroms were still a watershed, provoking both the mass migration of Ashke- 
nazi Jews to America and the beginning of serious, large-scale repatriation (‘aliyah) to the Land of Israel. 


44- Part of the great idea— the turning point— was a change of consciousness. Hitherto Jews had been 
largely passive, responding of necessity to the Gentile world, but had not sought to exercise their own 
initiative, to conceive of independent agency rather than reaction to, or reliance upon, stimuli from a 
gentile power. A transformation of attitude from an internalized sense of inferiority to self-affirmation 
and valorization was required for this to happen; and George Eliot’s boldly creative insight was part of 
the impetus to it. (On her intensive study of Jewish history see Himmelfarb 2009.) A decade ago the > 
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published an article in the journal Ha-Shahar (“The Dawn”, an expectable title but one 
still perhaps modeled on Russian pacceem) on reviving Hebrew as a spoken language— 
two years later, as the pogroms raged across the Russian Empire, he settled in Jerusalem. 

Ben Yehuda assembled a lexicon culled mainly from the various stages of Hebrew 
literature from periods both before and after the exile— Biblical, Mishnaic, medieval, 
and so on— and imposed upon these a regular grammar and syntax. The latter systems 
sometimes depart from the earlier forms of the language, whilst the idiomatic character 
of Modern Hebrew is in some instances radically different, and scholars have proposed 
a Russian or Yiddish basis for this divergence. The linguist Suzanne Romaine describes 
the process with fairness: “Modern Hebrew did not evolve naturally over generations in 
a continuous chain of native speakers, but is the product of deliberate efforts undertaken 
by individuals and groups. Its revival can be considered a kind of language planning.”*° 
Hagége estimates that Ben Yehuda created about 300 new words for Modern Hebrew, of 
which 90 or so have endured in living speech. An example is zehut, “identity”, from zeh 
“this”, modeled on Arabic huwiyya, “idem’’, from huwa, “he”. Some of the terms created 
or promoted by Ben Yehuda replaced stilted expressions employed by the Maskilim, so 
mis ‘adah “restaurant” for bet okhel, milon “dictionary” for sefer milim, and hayyal “soldier” 
for ish tsava.** Modern Hebrew has also calqued expressions from other languages: Yiddish 
of course, but also Russian. An Israeli ladybug is parat Moshe rabbenu, “the cow of our 
teacher Moses”, probably an adaptation, as a direct rendering of the Russian for the tiny, 
pretty insect, Boocoa xoposxa, “God’s little cow”, might sound blasphemous to a devout 
Jew." In the case of Esperanto, even more frequently, scholars detect a very strong Russian 
influence; that of Yiddish is less clearly definable.“* Bankrolled by a generous father-in- 


— noted American writer Edmund White came to give a talk on his new novel Hotel De Dream (White 
2007) at the Brattle Theater, Harvard Square, Cambridge, MA. The novel deals with the dying days of 
the American writer Stephen Crane, who has determined to write a last book, about a young male pros- 
titute. What fascinates Crane about the boy, whom he has encountered by chance in the street, is not an 
interest in sexual deviance per se but the fact that the youth is unashamed of his homosexuality, which 
was a revolutionary attitude towards a serious social stigma. Joseph Conrad remonstrates with Crane, 
convincing him that publishing such a book will destroy his reputation. The Cantabrigian audience were 
sympathetic to this imagined, literary precursor to gay liberation. When I rose during the discussion after 
the lecture to suggest to White that he had written a parallel work to Daniel Deronda, the audience were 
visibly disturbed. But when he replied affirmatively that this indeed had been his aim, that he had in 
fact written the Introduction to the latest edition of Eliot’s novel, and that he viewed gay liberation and 
Zionism as much the same thing, a ripple of revulsion swept the hall. It has evidently become de rigueur 
in the orthodoxy of American political correctness to support every kind of human liberation except that 
of the Jews. 


45-Suzanne Romaine, “RevitalizedLanguagesas Invented Languages,” pp. 185-225, esp.p. 186,inAdams2011. 
46- Hagége 2009, p. 283. 


47- Hagéege 2009, p. 304. But as Zachary Baker points out, the term more likely came to Hebrew via Yiddish 
yoyp 0127 mw Moshe rabbenus kiyele, “the little cow of our teacher Moses”; another Yiddish term for 
“ladybug” is 9m>wn meshikhl, “little Messiah”! 


48- On the definite and important input and influence of Russian in Esperanto see Komxep 1985; on the more 
tenuous linguistic connection of Hebrew and Yiddish to Esperanto see Gold 1980. It is true that Espe- 
ranto morphology is to some extent agglutinative and non-Indo-European; but aspects of it, in particular 
verbal prefixes, are likely to have been inspired by Russian— Zamenhof’s mother tongue. 
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law, Ben Yehuda moved his family to Ottoman-ruled “Palestine”, settled in Jerusalem, 
and he and his long-suffering spouse, like Mrs. Zamenhof a true eshet hayyil (“woman of 
valor’’) if not an armed hayyal, raised their children as native Hebrew speakers. 

Ottoman Turkish had been written in a complex Arabic orthography that impeded 
literacy: one of the notable acts of Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk was to decree that Turkish be 
written in a modified form of the Latin alphabet. The Soviets instituted similar reforms 
for the same reason, changing the script of various minority languages from Arabic or 
Mongolian characters (but not Armenian or Georgian, for whose speakers their scripts 
were too much an element of national identity to part with*’) to Latin, then Cyrillic— and 
creating also Latin and Cyrillic writing systems for pre-literate languages. The orthography 
of Russian, Armenian, and Yiddish was changed and simplified also in the USSR, both to 
aid literacy and to sever the ties of the speakers of these languages to their older religious 
traditions. Modern Hebrew, of course, retains the Hebrew alphabet. Though many words 
are written with scripta plena, the semi-vocalic consonantal characters facilitating the 
reading of vowels (as indeed was common in the Second Temple period, as we know from 
the Qumran documents), most Modern Hebrew texts are unvocalized, except for poetry 
and books for children and learners of the language. Ben-Yehuda’s son Itamar Ben-Avi 
(1882-1943), not so much a harmless eccentric as a creature of his time,’ thought that 
Modern Hebrew should be written in Latin characters, so as to spare people the labor of 
reading a script without vowels, and published in Jerusalem a short-lived newspaper, ha 
Savuja ha Palestini, “The Palestinian Week” (with j representing the Hebrew ‘ayin). The 
headline for 29 Tevet 5689 (11 January 1929, or XII 1. Balfur according to Ben-Avi’s 
reckoning that the Balfour Declaration of 1917, which somewhat vaguely affirmed British 
support for a Jewish “national home” in the land, marked Year One) ironically reads: 
Sefatenu— Esperanto ha Yahadut ha Yolamit, Raq ha Otiyot ha Latiniyot te’afsherna 


49- Armenians traditionally believe that the inventor of their alphabet, St. Mesrop Mashtots‘, created it part- 
ly through divine inspiration. The laudatory imagery in the hagiography of Mashtots‘ by the fifth-centu- 
ry writer Koriun presents the saint, bearing his “tablets”, as it were, of the Armenian alphabet to king and 
people, as superior to Biblical prototypes such as Moses, who smashed his, and Daniel, who read writing 
on the wall that portended evil tidings, not good ones. On the steps one ascends to the Matenadaran, 
the palace-like institute of ancient manuscripts in Erevan, there is a huge statue of Mashtots‘ with his 
alphabet engraved on a tablet, very like the Ten Commandments and intentionally so. See Russell 1994. 


50- As Harshav 1990, p. 52 points out, the son of Ben Yehuda was not the only early Zionist to propose the 
Latinization of Hebrew. Vladimir Jabotinsky (1880-1940), the founder of Revisionist Zionism, advo- 
cated the same reform. It is of interest, when one recalls that the young Zamenhof had hoped someday 
to become a Russian poet, to note that Jabotinsky was a well-known Russian writer before he threw all 
of his energies into the Jewish national cause. The prominent writers Alexander Kuprin and Leonid An- 
dreyev bemoaned the loss to Russian literature, as though it were a jilted bride. Zamenhof describes his 
early ambition from the receiving end, as though he were a spurned lover: “I greatly loved that language 
in which I was educated, that is, Russian. I studied it with the utmost pleasure. I dreamed of becoming 
someday a great Russian poet... In my childhood I loved the Russian language and all the Russian Em- 
pire with a passion; but I soon became convinced that my love was repaid with hatred, that people who 
saw in me only a disenfranchised alien— despite the fact that I, my grandparents, and my great-grand- 
parents had been born and had worked in this land— styled themselves the sole masters of that language 
and country. They all hated, despised, and persecuted my brothers.” (Cited by Kiselman 2010, pp. 41-42; 
the translation from the original Esperanto is mine.) 
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Hhalom yafeh zeh, “Our language is the Esperanto of World Jewry, Only the Latin Letters 
will make possible this beautiful Dream.” This rather explicit association of Hebrew with 
Esperanto is interesting: Hebrew had a past as a natural language; Esperanto, as a recent 
invention, had never possessed any such natural status. Yet this seems to have been for 
Ben-Avi less important than the political ideals and corresponding socio-linguistic factors 
that made the two languages alike. 

Modern Hebrew was mentioned in the context of Esperanto pejoratively, too. It was 
not only devout Jews who objected to the vulgarization and coarsening of the sacred 
tongue of Israel in its employment towards secular purposes: three years before Ben-Avi’s 
headline, in December 1926, the scholar of Kabbalah Prof. Gershom Scholem, a secular 
Jew from Germany who was to become one of the intellectual pillars of the new Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, wrote to Franz Rosenzweig decrying the Modern Hebrew of the 
Zionists as a “faceless lingo” and “ghastly gibberish”. He continued, “Nobody with clear 
foresight would have mustered the demonic courage to try to utilize the language in a 
situation in which only an Esperanto could have been created.”°! The rather idiosyncratic 
work of Paul Wexler represents the extreme of the view that Modern Hebrew is entirely 
a Plansprache— a Slavic language with a Semitic lexicon. Interestingly, he mentions 
Esperanto several times in his argument: he proposes that it performs a partial shift from a 
Yiddish lexicon (!) to a “deformed Latin” while preserving Yiddish syntax and phonology, 
and is therefore to be considered Slavic. He cites approvingly Hillel Halkin’s remark 
that Modern Hebrew is “a kind of Semiticized Esperanto” and notes that Kutscher asked 
whether Modern Hebrew was still Hebrew indeed, or whether it might be best to consider 
it “entirely unnatural and artificial like Esperanto”. 

Modern Hebrew is, to be sure, a revived language as well as a planned or artificial one. 
In either case its success is completely unparalleled: it is now the official language of the 
reborn Jewish state in the Land of Israel, with nearly nine million native speakers. Unlike 
Esperanto, it is the everyday language of every aspect of life. It is also the language of a 
people who can now defend themselves against an age-old hatred with armed force, rather 
than only arguments and appeals to man’s better nature. Because of where they were, 
thanks to the choice their father had made, the Ben Yehuda children were not murdered by 
the Nazis. Zamenhof’s were. In that sense, one must agree with Wexler: “The failure of 
Esperanto highlights the importance of territoriality and nationalism— two factors present 
in the Modern Hebrew experience.’”*? Hebrew is a living language, used for every purpose 
and field of human endeavor, both private and public: Esperanto is not. The enterprise of 
Zionism gave Hebrew-speaking Jews the refuge of a state and the protection of an army, 
which Esperanto could never even aspire to do. 


51- Mendes-Flohr 1993, p. 232. 
52- Wexler 1990, pp. 11-12, 121 n. 52; Kutscher 1982, p. 296. 


53- Wexler 1990, p. 123. It is an insightful, if not original, observation: after the fall of the last Moorish 
emirate in Spain, Granada, A. de Nebrijo wrote in his Castilian Grammar, “always, language accompa- 
nies power”. 
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In the jargon of present-day anti-Semitism “Israel” and “Zionism” have largely 
replaced “Jew”; and some anti-Zionist Jews have accordingly rejected Hebrew, embracing 
in opposition to it an ostensibly progressive and cosmopolitan Yiddish that, so they claim, 
is unsullied by nationalism. The animus against Hebrew is not new; it just took other 
forms in the past. The European fascination with the language of Scripture was more than 
balanced by gentile enmity towards the nation of Israel; so for anti-Semites Hebrew was 
a language of witches, and the sigils of grimoires are replete with crudely drawn Hebrew 
nomina sacra. Medieval Christians also maintained the superstitious fear that among the 
hordes of Gog and Magog that were to fall upon Christendom during the Apocalypse there 
would be ruddy-featured Jews, Rotjuden,™* descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes, led by 
the Queen of the Amazons® and lusting for vengeance against the nations that had been 
mistreating their coreligionists over the long centuries. According to this eschatological 
fantasy, present-day Jews learned Hebrew, not only to read their books and chant their 
prayers, but also so that when the time came the invading Rotjuden, who had never given 
up their native tongue, would recognize it among the people of conquered realms and 
would spare their own. Hebrew was to be the smeared blood on the doorpost, warding off 
the Angel of Death, as it were, in this recapitulation of the Tenth Plague— with the Ten 
Tribes the strong hand and the mighty arm of the Almighty. There are various interesting 
facets of this story: for instance, the fearful expectation of vengeance betrays a guilty 
conscience. People knew it was wrong for them to persecute the Jews. Another is the 
seemingly incurable male fear of powerful women. And yet another is redness: the Book 
of Samuel describes King David as ruddy, but we do not know whether the Rotjuden were 
supposed to have his beautiful eyes, too. One rather thinks that they did not. Red hair 
has often been regarded as the sign of an oversexed and duplicitous character.°® But the 
most interesting aspect of the complex legend for our present purpose is the suggestion 
that Hebrew somewhere remained a living language, by which one means the common 
everyday parlance of a population in all functions of existence— home, street, field, 
market, workshop, and, in varying degrees, government as well. In the real-life Diaspora, 
Hebrew was used frequently in writing and sometimes in speech, and it did develop, but it 
was not living in the fullest sense. The belief that the Ten Lost Tribes still lived somewhere 
and spoke Hebrew apparently existed among Jews as well: it would explain the great 
excitement that attended the appearance of the mysterious Eldad the Danite, emissary of 
a Jewish king of the south, who used an unfamiliar kind of Hebrew (it now appears it was 
laced with words from Yemenite Arabic;*” and there had indeed been a Jewish kingdom 
in South Arabia, that of Himyar— pilgrims from there to the Land of Israel had their own 


54- On the Rotjuden see Gow 1995, esp. p. 61; on the Ten Tribes see Benite 2009. 
55- Gow 1995, p. 73. 
56- Gow 1995, p. 67; on cultural beliefs about redheads generally, see Harvey 2015. 


57- For instance, he called Heb. yonah, “dove”, tintara: see Schloessinger 1908, p. 44. The romance of this 
lone traveler from the remote clime of free Jews inspired the nom de guerre of Israel Eldad, after whom 
the town of Kfar Eldad is named in modern Israel. 
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crypt in the necropolis of Bet She‘arim, where they left South Arabian inscriptions), and 
the mission of David Reubeni some centuries later.°* Some Christians believed Hebrew 
was still a spoken language, and they feared the idea; some Jews believed it was, and the 
idea filled them with hope and joy. 


The roots of Esperanto: di-, tri-, and polyglossia. 

Although /a atitoro de Esperanto and some of his disciples nurtured deep down the 
eschatological hope that Esperanto might one day be the sole language of a united and 
harmonious human race— the menacing tower of Babel transformed into a luminous 
Pharos (an artistic vision of precisely this image was to be employed on a medal of the State 
of Israel honoring Zamenhof, to be considered presently)— it was not created so much 
to supplant existing languages as to be an auxiliary language, one that might serve well 
purposes for which a given local language was not equipped. To Americans, Australians, 
even Canadians (despite the official status of French, it is used mainly in Quebec, outside 
of which it is often useless) accustomed to using English for all purposes, and expecting 
foreigners to accommodate them, the idea of an auxiliary language is perhaps hard to 
grasp. It is easier for a Finn or a Hungarian, who does not expect that anyone elsewhere, 
except for expatriates, will understand his language: he will automatically have recourse 
to an auxiliary language such as English, and is often likely to have a vocabulary suited 
only to the limited purposes of the business he must conduct in it. And for a Russian Jew 
of the Pale the idea of an auxiliary language to be used for some purposes but not others 
was natural, since he spoke multiple languages, each with a particular sphere of use, and 
a defined social status as well. 

For everyday purposes in the home, most Russian Jews spoke Yiddish. This is a Middle 
High German dialect with an additional Romance substratum of late Latin and Old French 
that its earliest speakers inherited from their forebears in northern Italy and Gaul. It is 
suffused with the Hebrew and Aramaic of Jewish ritual, learning, and lore. As Yiddish 
came to be spoken to the east of its cradle in the Rhineland, it acquired loans from various 
Slavic languages as well as Hungarian and other tongues. Its very status invited one to 
question the bounds of the definition of a language: in Zamenhof’s time and for long 
thereafter it was called, deprecatingly, a kind of low slang (the Russian loan acapzou is 


58- See the exhaustive surveys of the state of research in Robin 2015. Bowersock 2013 provides a lucid and 
learned overview of the larger subject, placing the Jewish Himyaritic kingdom, which lasted from about 
380 to 525, and the other states and peoples of Ethiopia, Yemen, and contiguous regions, in the context 
of Byzantine-Sasanian politics and the globally important rise of Islam. He perhaps tends slightly to ex- 
aggerate negatively the massacre of Christians in Najran; but even so his work is immeasurably superior 
to Phillips 1955, whose book on South Arabian archaeology does not say a single word about the Jewish 
kingdom of Himyar— presumably out of deference to the Saudi hosts of the excavations, and perhaps 
with some authorial bias as well. The story of David Reubeni and his devoted follower Solomon Molkho 
still excites the Jewish imagination: see the novel by Simonhoff 1964. Indeed the legendary name of 
king Joseph of Chaibar might be the historical Joseph of Himyar, by scribal error (in Arabic transmis- 
sion, where medial letters can easily be distorted) or by the common phonological confusion of b and m, 
and by additional contamination with the name of the Jewish tribe of Khaybar that figures in Qur’anic 
and later accounts of the struggles of the prophet Muhammad. 
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used for this); more affectionately, mameloshn, “mother tongue”. It is an astonishingly 
rich, versatile, expressive language, and although in the Pale of Settlement it had a defined 
place, it also was a language resisting imprisonment in a particular socio-linguistic niche, 
having shifting boundaries and functions. It could serve as an international tongue, a 
common speech for Jews from different countries meeting each other, corresponding, or 
reading a newspaper.” It was (and for many Orthodox Jews still is) an auxiliary language 
of religious scholarship, used for both discussion of and writing about sacred texts in 
the Scriptural languages, Hebrew and Aramaic. Many of the discourses Lubavitcher 
Hasidim print and study now were composed in an “elevated” Yiddish rich in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. The plethora of loans from both ancient languages in Yiddish helped as 
a kind of an interlocking mechanism, indeed, for such auxiliary use, additionally and 
crucially endowing Yiddish with a nobility and dignity.’ Despite this dignity, Yiddish 
was intrinsically an open language of flux and development, resisting a fixed morpho- 
grammatical system. Zamenhof famously wracked his brains working on such a canonical 
grammar for Yiddish, but finally abandoned the project.°! But Yiddish probably inspired 
him to create a language that would not supplant a natural language, but exercise rather 


59- When I was a boy I heard the joke about the congress of Esperantists at which delegate after delegate, 
from every country on earth, gets up and delivers a polished, eloquent speech in /a internacia lingvo. 
During the coffee break they all gather in the vestibule and talk in Yiddish. The joke is about both the 
pretensions of Esperanto and the idealism of the Jews, who when we discuss world peace, love, and 
understanding usually end up just arguing with one another. ’Jmru la-Shem, “Profess ye unto the Lord,” 
as the Yiddish expression goes... and talk to the wall! From an inner-Esperanto perspective, the joke 
describes also the tendency of some Esperantists krokodili, i.e., to speak one’s native tongue in a setting 
where it would be appropriate to speak Esperanto. 


60- R. Mendel Zirkind of Chabad of the Central Valley, Fresno, California, a native speaker of Yiddish, in 
a conversation in January 2019 maintained that Yiddish when properly spoken is polite, and therefore 
although not precisely a holy tongue is still less profane than English— his second language and of 
course the dominant one in the outer world. For a language to be fully natural and normal it has to be 
able to express everything that everyday life involves, and this includes swear words and profanity. Yid- 
dish has these of course but the pious communities who are now the last speakers tend to avoid them. 
In the case of Esperanto, which its creator saw fit not to endow with obscenities, a brilliant Hungarian 
poet, Kalman Kalocsay (1891-1976), writing under the nom de plume Peter Peneter, composed in his 
erotic cycle Sekretaj sonetoj (1932) a poem describing the sexual act and consisting entirely of words 
and expressions meaning “to fuck”. One is reminded of the Zionist definition of normality: a Jewish cop 
arresting a Jewish hooker. 


61- In his Hilelismo, 1901, Zamenhof wrote, “The reader should not think we belong to the enemies of 
jargon [i.e., Yiddish— JRR]. On the contrary: while our intelligentsia almost without exception— not 
excepting even the writers in jargon— relate to jargon with the greatest disrespect and consider it some- 
thing barbarous, we always related and relate even now to it with love and we see in this so-called jargon 
a language like all others. 20-25 years ago we worked arduously and passionately for a long time on this 
language, and were then convinced that it had not only a richness of forms but also the most systematic 
and rigorous grammar, in many respects original and remarkable. We systematically worked on this 
grammar and were already prepared to publish it, dreaming of founding a pure and civilized neo-Jewish 
literature in place of the present error-ridden and feeble one. But subsequently we came to the conclusion 
that this would be a matter without any aim and future, that, being itself purely a local and provisional 
dialect, jargon has no relation of any kind to Jewishness and that by its cultivation we would not be con- 
tributing to Jewishness any kind of favor.” This was written originally in Russian; I have translated from 
the Esperanto rendering of Kiselman 2010, p. 42. 
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an auxiliary function: as Harshav observed, “... Yiddish was merely part— albeit an 
indispensable part— of an interconnected cultural polysystem, and fulfilled only some of 
the functions of a ‘normal’ language.”® In the same context, significantly, Harshav further 
noted that “internationalisms”— that is, words from French, Latin, and Greek accepted 
into the standard lexicon of most modern languages, such as Russian, Polish, German, 
and English— made their way into Yiddish from these languages. Thus both the idea of 
a language with a limited, auxiliary social function, and the idea of forming a lexicon 
based upon already-known “internationalisms”, could easily have come to Zamenhof 
(and, indeed, to Ben Yehuda as well) precisely from the language that was already in its 
way an auxiliary speech for Jews from different European states with different official 
languages— Yiddish. 

Natural diglossia is a phenomenon remote from the consciousness of the native 
speakers of imperial languages such as American English or the Russian of the empire 
and subsequent Soviet Union: they were confident that one language alone sufficed for all 
purposes and there was no need to learn another. An old joke from the days of the British 
Raj sums up the attitude: if an Indian native pretends not to understand English, rephrase 
your comment in the form of an order. If he persists in his obstinacy, repeat the command 
loudly! But diglossia exists in societies that from the formal designation of their official 
and spoken language one might think to be monolingual. Arabic speakers are diglossic: 
there is a standard form of the language that is written and used for official purposes, and 
it is employed alongside regional dialects of Arabic that are only spoken and are often 
mutually unintelligible. To take a simple example, in “higher” Arabic the verb “to see” is 
ra’a, the same as the standard Hebrew word; in “lower”, the unrelated shaf “Bread” in 
Egyptian Arabic is ‘aish; in Palestinian, Ahubz. (But in Hebrew the word for a large, flat 
bread into which falafels are rolled, as opposed to the smaller, cheaper pocket pita, comes 
from Jerusalemite Arabic: ashtanura, literally, “bread from the earth oven”. So even this 
simple example has its complications.) 

Hebrew and Aramaic were the sacred tongues, grammatically defined, until recently 
with a closed sacred canon. Actually by Zamenhof’s time this canon was not entirely 
closed, since before Ben Yehuda’s work there existed the thriving and abundant Hebrew 
literature of the Haskalah, the Jewish Enlightenment. But here there is a problem: since 
Hebrew had not been repurposed to meet the demands of a spoken, secular language, its 
style and content were still reliant upon the fixed written canon. Thus the literature of the 
Haskalah was embellished by a preponderance of quotations, or, depending on one’s point 
of view weighted down with them.” This style was called melitzah, “embellishment”— a 
kind of mosaic (I mean the little stones of different colors put together to make a picture, 
not the polite way of referring to Jews via the name of our Teacher Moses) of phrases 
lifted whole out of context and juxtaposed with yet others to say something new, maybe 


62- Harshav 1986, pp. 10-11. 
63- See Reshef 2011, p. 547. 
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wholly unintended by the original author, human or Divine, of the Hebrew quotation.“ 
This preponderance of the quotational style raises the question of whether Hebrew and 
its literature before Ben Yehuda had a /angue in the sense of the term as Saussure used 
it, other than that of the Bible. Glinert has suggested an analogy with the formal standard 
Arabic of the media, official functions and correspondence and even most literature, fushd, 
which is not Qur’anic but is distinct from the often mutually unintelligible varieties of 
spoken Arabic.® Yet just as the practitioners of the melitzah style larded their writings with 
Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew (and Aramaic) phrases and sentences, it has been estimated 
that up to one fifth of the proverbs employed in the active vocabulary of Arab villagers is 
in the “higher” fushd.® As to whether there was a pre-Ben Yehuda Hebrew parole, Morag 
and others have cited the use of Hebrew by Yemenite Jews as a spoken idiom, albeit in 
connection with sacred subjects and in the synagogue, a kind of ethical melitzah in living 
practice: this example of the use of the language had a great impact upon Ashkenazic 
Jews of the Yishuv considering the viability of a revived Hebrew as a national language.® 
The Yemenite case of a limited spoken Hebrew offered another powerful attraction: it 
came from the romanticized, sunlit Middle Eastern ancestral home region, not the hard, 
dark Eastern European Diaspora. Modern Hebrew was to adopt, accordingly, “Sephardic” 
rather than Ashkenazic pronunciation, even though the latter has some archaisms that the 
former has lost. 

Diglossia is not necessarily a marker of language in flux: it can be a stable situation for 
a millennium.® One anchor of that stability could be the fixed character of the “higher” 
language: in the case of Arabic, the Qur'an and its language are regarded by Muslims— 
the majority of Arabic-speakers, though there are Christian Arabs and there is a Judeo- 
Arabic— as outside space and time. The Hebrew and Aramaic canon imposes a like 
stability on Hebrew: for Ben Yehuda, then, the challenge was not to ennoble the language 
he was resurrecting for daily use— it was already sacred— but to render it more adaptive, 
flexible, and versatile. Zamenhof faced the opposite challenge: although Esperanto assumed 
from the beginning, through its lexicon and much of its morphology, the mantle of a high 
language, Latin,” it had no sacred scripture behind it, no historical anchor. This had to 
be invented, and Zamenhof thus assembled a book of Esperanto proverbs (cf. the stable 


64- See Pelli 1993. Skibell parodies this style, hilariously, in A Curable Romantic: see infra. 
65- See Glinert 1988. 

66- Ferguson 1959, p. 329. 

67- Morag 1193, p. 212. 

68- Ferguson 1959, p. 332. 


69- The importance of Latin cannot be overemphasized. To the Poles, whose West Slavic language has a 
great many Latin loan-words, Latin was a marker, not only of their Catholic faith, but of their tenuous 
claim to membership in the mainstream civilization of Western Europe despite their subjugation to the 
Russian Empire. Till recent days, at least one Polish scholarly journal of classical studies was published 
in Latin so as to be accessible to an international audience. Zamenhof would also have appreciated from 
the terminology of his profession, medicine, the importance of Latin as a world language— a recent 
book on Latin (Leonhardt 2013) calls it exactly that. 
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presence in spoken Arabic of proverbs in the literary, Qur’anic language, noted above) 
and, most importantly, compiled his Fundamenta Krestomatio, a collection of translations 
from classics of European literature, to serve as a model of literary style and usage. The 
book was first published at Warsaw in 1903; my copy is a 1969 foto-represo from Britain 
of the 17a eldono of 1954. Most of the fabeloj kaj legendoj, anekdotoj, rakontoj, and 
poezio that comprise the volume have, with the exception of Lermontov, Puskin, Heine, 
and a few others, aged badly and are the work of contemporary forgotten and forgettable 
Russian and Eastern European writers and poets. It is unlikely the chrestomathy, for all 
its limpid style (though there are already archaisms in it), would excite an aspiring young 
Esperantist writer now. 

Zamenhof translated also parts of the Hebrew Bible into Esperanto; and later writers 
have translated the Christian Gospels, so there is now a full Esperanto Bible, for anyone 
wishing to adorn their verkoj with melica. Yet despite the inadequacy of Zamenhof’s 
book, the language itself was so well-made and pleasant that, with the exception of Ido, 
no fragmentation of the language occurred. Thus the inventor of Esperanto equipped 
it with both a solid, logical armature and a lucid, familiar lexicon that fit well into the 
polyglossic mind of a late-19"-century European and particularly an Eastern European 
Jew. The Hebrew of the Haskalah served another kind of polyglossic function, one without 
a spoken and idiomatic component: this is what Ben Yehuda sought to change. His project 
required a territory, on which Modern Hebrew was to occupy the sociolinguistic niche of 
a state language, the Jews moving from di-, tri-, and polyglossia to the monoglossia of 
a Frenchman, Englishman, or Russian. Zamenhof had no such need or ambition, but his 
invention lacked a crucial component: an antiquity, and with that a mythology, a spiritual 
aspect. 


The spirituality of an invented language. 

Hebrew possesses the advantage that it has been a language steeped in spirituality 
since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary: the task of the Haskalah and later of 
Ben Yehuda was, if anything, to secularize it. But it may equally be argued that the very 
sanctity of Hebrew endowed it with the charisma and the special place in the heart that 
made it the best candidate for the Zionist project. Esperanto was conceived from the first 
as an auxiliary language in the secular realm, but if that were all there was to it, it is hard 
to see how it could have ignited a warm enthusiasm in the human heart, that impetus to 
offer oneself to an ideal without which such a project might easily founder— it might well 
have become no more than a sort of glorified Morse code.” has two sacralizing features 


70- Not to belittle Morse code: Prof. David Wunsch, a professor of mathematics at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Lowell and a versatile historian of radio and other technologies who offered many lively 
guest lectures over the years to my Harvard classes (he is also an enthusiast of diasporist Yiddish, which 
made for lively political discussions), made me appreciate how the telegraph transformed the society 
and economy of the world in the nineteenth century, how it was truly the Internet of that era. Zamenhof 
might well have seen Esperanto as a technological phenomenon and contribution to progress precisely 
in the context of the steam engine, the railroad, and, indeed, Morse code. 
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we have already observed that helped it to gain adherents. First, its core vocabulary was 
based on the lexicon of the sacred language of European civilization, Latin. And it was 
the genius of Zamenhof that he selected mainly those Latin roots that are common also 
to non-Romance languages, principally of the Germanic and Slavic families. Second, 
Zamenhof endowed Esperanto with Ja interna ideo, and this activating principle became 
inseparable from the study and use of the language itself: the language has a soul. But 
we may note a third, striking aspect that it is safe to say Zamenhof could not possibly 
have foreseen: its adoption and sacralization by people associated with the Spiritualist 
movement in Brazil— a vast country where Esperanto has flourished. Most Europeans 
and North Americans do not think of Brazil in the course of a day, or pay much attention to 
the few news reports that emanate from it. Few learn its pleasantly euphonious language, 
Portuguese, the sound of which I once heard likened to a large number of brightly-plumed 
parrots speaking Russian. But it has given us the happy, vivid, strange gift of a prophetic 
vision of Esperanto in the astral world: the narrative of Atanagildo and Ramatis. 
Spiritualism: the belief in a variety of occult ideas such as reincarnation, the 
existence of invisible levels of existence including an astral plane, and the possibility of 
communicating with supernatural beings and spirits of the dead— is very popular in Latin 
America, particularly in the Cuban Santeria and Brazilian Candomble. These are closely 
related Afro-Hispanic syncretic religions in which divinities (orishas) of West Africa, 
particularly of the Congo and the Yoruba region of Nigeria, are fused with saints (santos) 
of the Catholic church. Possession by the particular god of the pantheon to whom the 
worshipper is chiefly devoted, and into whose rites he has been initiated, is probably the 
most important experience of a santero; and this shamanistic practice serves as the crucial 
point of contact with spiritualism, in which mediumistic practice and experience, which are 
akin to the experience of possession, are likewise central. A Brazilian writer and medium, 
Hercilio Maes, channels the revelations of a spirit named Ramatis, a name explained as 
those of the loving, tragically parted divine couple of ancient Indian epic, Rama and Sita, 
spelled forward and backward so as to achieve union at the middle (a resolution of the 
binary pair into Echad, One, again, that Aron Leyeles might have enjoyed). Ramatis, 
who lived through many reincarnations, one of them in tenth-century Indochina, works 
to unite the philosophical schools of East and West. (Perhaps the 17"-century Mughal 
prince Dara Shikoh, who penned Majmu‘ al-bahrain, “The meeting of the two seas”, 
i.e., of East and West, and Goethe, with his West-dstliche Divan, were his disciples at 
one time.) In La Misio de Esperanto, a section of La Pretervivado de la Spirito, Ramatis 
teaches (I translate from the Esperanto), ““To believe or not to believe? This is the dilemma 
of the modern, pragmatic human being. But every true Esperantist feels intuitively that 
Esperanto has roots not only in the material world, that its spread does not follow rational 
logic, that the persecutions and schisms did not succeed in killing it. Could it be perhaps 
because of some sort of supernatural intervention?””! It could be a believing Jew talking 


71- Ramatis 2000, p. 9. 
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about the holy language and the survival of Israel. 

The medium goes on to relate that there are institutions in the otherworld dedicated to the 
study of Esperanto and to the mission of its diffusion in the physical plane. The Esperanto 
Academy is in the part of the astral plane called the Great Heart. The Academy operates 
antatividante Ciujn estontajn rezultojnde la natura progreso de la lingvo, “foreseeing all 
future results of the natural progress of the language”. Zamenhof studied there before his 
incamation in Poland, having assembled material for his language from Hebrews and 
Greek savants in previous lives.” Esperanto is thus not merely a sacred language protected 
by Providence but one with a venerable, fabulous past in which the sages of East and West 
met in unity. The Academy itself is described in detail, as an edifice in the style of Periclean 
Athens appearing from above as a star with seven radiating, gently rounded fingers— 
wings of the building with alabastrine walls and high windows. The central tower rises 
some 200 feet and is tiled with a luminous astral material that emits sometimes an azure- 
lily light. The building stands in a setting of green grass, exotic blooms, and forest glades 
that glow like the rosy dawn. Much space is given to the description of the luxuriant 
flowers; but the medium returns to the business of the Academy: there are departments 
of history, phonetics, word formation, psychophysics, classics, interchange and diffusion, 
observation and protection. Instruction is offered in various languages including Sanskrit 
and Greek but also the tongues of Lemuria and Atlantis; and here Zamenhof was inspired 
to base his language upon Latin roots. I do not know the precise nature of some of the 
interesting disciplines of this curriculum; and wish Zamenhof had included some lexical 
items from Atlantean in Esperanto. Prof. Esther Schor heard of Ramatis when living in a 
Brazilian Esperanto-speaking village, and it is quite easy to find the complete revelation 
on line in either Esperanto translation or Maes’ original Portuguese. Although there is 
no indication that this richly imaginative mythography has caught on amongst the sober 
Esperantists of the “first world”, it is somehow poignant that thousands of miles from 
Poland, on a fabulous continent so removed from the mainstream of the history of the 
Jews, Zamenhof has become an avatar, the bringer of a sacred tongue under the protection 
of the hosts of heaven. And the Academy hovering in the ether over Brazil, its domes 
glinting, its gardens diffusing their heady perfume, seems a tropical Esperantist’s dream 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, or its heavenly counterpart, complete with its own yeshivah 
shel Ma ‘alah, its Heavenly Academy. 

The striking case of Ramatis demonstrates that the association of an international or 
planned language with the matters of the spirit can act as the fulfillment of an emotional 
need to secure that tongue a dignified place in the structure of the cosmos. It need not be 
arbitrary or a mere self-conscious strategy to capture interest and commitment. A linguistic 
project must have a social component, and religious feeling can be and often is paramount. 
Language and spirituality are indissolubly connected in the speculation over centuries 
on the Sefer Yetzirah that we have shown to possess continued vitality in, for instance, 


72- Ramatis 2000, p. 10. 
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the modern Yiddish poem “Symmetry”. One can go farther, thematically and spatially: 
since the launch of the Soviet satellite Sputnik in 1957 and the first manned mission 
into space four years later of the cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin, the perennial human questions 
about meaning, identity, and communication have made the crossing from the hitherto 
exclusive domain of religion to science and science-fiction, have come to embrace the 
altered, modern experience of the cosmos. Invented languages pervade science fiction, 
in literature and film. The ostensibly non-human Klingon language, already mentioned, 
emerged from the American television and movie science-fiction series Star Trek, but its 
concerns are narrowly military and aggressive. Of much greater profundity is the science- 
fiction novel Solaris by Stanislaw Lem, a writer in Socialist Poland, made into a film in 
1971 by the Soviet director Andrei Tarkovsky. There, a planet consisting of a mind-ocean 
communicates with human beings by addressing our conscience and emotions through 
plasmatic embodiments of people we have loved and lost, in a pan-chronic or a-chronic 
manner that revives memory, enhances present experience, and enables precognition. Much 
of the film takes place in long reveries: remembered childhood scenes, water burbling 
over the nodding and dancing of underwater plants, the animation of wintry landscapes in 
Netherlandish paintings, the music of Johann Sebastian Bach.” The language of Solaris 
is a closing of the circle of time, of deep loss restored, of love renewed between man and 
wife, parent and child. It is a very interna ideo indeed, and very religious. 

Several years ago an American science-fiction writer, Ted Chiang, published a novella, 
“The Story of Your Life”, which was soon after made into a movie, Arrival.” In the film, 
aliens arrive on earth in vast disc-shaped ships with dark, rough surfaces that remind one 
more of the naturally-shaped river stones East Asian scholars use for meditation, or of 
Indian svayambhuti lingams, than of the shiny, metallic flying saucers of popular culture 
and UFO sightings. They are depicted as large but graceful creatures, moving through the 
mist of their inner atmosphere a bit like both elephants and octopi, and their audible speech 
resembles the song of humpbacked whales. The authorities draft a university linguist who 
has recently lost her daughter to a rare disease (and has lost her husband, too, in the wake 
of the bereavement) to attempt communication with them. This is accomplished by means 
of writing: the aliens project, rather like squid expelling ink, blot-like, roughly contoured 
circles of different kinds. These characters, which are not the same as the spoken language, 
have a roughly circular shape because they express an understanding of non-linear time, 
of a vision of life that is not determined not by its quantitative temporal beginning or end 
but is defined qualitatively by its meaning and has no beginning or end. The circle or 


73- When I was a student in London in the late 1970s, my classmate Alan Williams (now Professor of Per- 
sian at the University of Manchester) and I used to go to midnight showings of Solaris at Notting Hill 
Gate cinema and then talk about it over tea till dawn— like the Rabbis in the Passover Haggadah who 
forgot the time in their discussion of the Exodus and had to be reminded by their pupils that it was time 
for the morning Shema‘. These were among the points of spiritual intensity of one’s life on earth; and 
they were a facet also of one’s appreciation of the immense sanctity and truth-telling power of another 
language, the Bemuxkuli u Moryunlt Russian language. 


74- Chiang 2002 [2016], pp. 91-145. The film is to Esperanto what “The Matrix” was to Gnosticism. 
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sphere best expresses geometrically and symbolically that view: one recalls the Indian 
mandala or Kabbalistic sefirah. But what comes closest perhaps is the Japanese Zen 
Buddhist painting of ens6, a circle swiftly and unevenly drawn with a brush. Such a circle 
painting is meant to express the inexpressible, to illustrate Buddhist insight into sunyata 
(“voidness”), and is sometimes accompanied by the brief saying, “No birth, no death.”” 

The aliens’ gift to mankind is not their technology, but their language: the linguist 
who worked with the aliens publishes at the end of the film a book, The Universal 
Language, which army generals and heads of state read. It brings about mutual human 
understanding and world peace, and the linguist reflects that this is but the beginning of 
the story. La Unua Libro indeed, writ very large. The novella by Ted Chiang offers no such 
celebratory, quasi-religious happy ending of a successful intergalactic Esperanto, but it is 
interesting in other ways. The alien heptapods have eyes on all sides of their bodies, so 
anywhere is “forward”. Accordingly their semasiographic written language is shaped, not 
in unidirectional sentences but in giant conglomerative “nests” of symbols connected by 
a single stroke that express a thought as a whole without beginning or end. Interestingly, 
another of Chiang’s stories, “Seventy-two Letters”, mentions Sefer Yetzirah, golems, 
and ba ‘alei Shem (“Masters of the Name [of God]’”, the wonder workers and exorcists of 
Ashkenazi Jewry from whose ranks emerged R. Israel b. Eliezer, the Ba‘al Shem Tov or 
Besht— the founder of modern Hasidism): in the fictional world of the author tables of 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet are used to animate robots and homunculi, and this becomes 
the basis for a technological revolution— a retrospective meditation, perhaps, on an early 
adumbration of genetic codes and computer language. The Harshavs’ lavish edition of the 
poems by A. Leyeles discussed earlier features prints of the Hebrew alphabet by Ben Shahn 
(from his “Alphabet of Creation”, the illustrated retelling of a legend from the Zohar) and 
Louis Lozowick in which the letters are grouped into a cluster or conglomerative array, 
an arrangement Chiang’s extraterrestrial heptapods might appreciate. The threads that 
connect different aspects of thought here, as one considers speculation on language and 
form from early Rabbinic Judaism to modern science fiction, form a pattern themselves. 
They seem to shape, to exist in, a single noosphere— or better, perhaps, a web, as the 
word for a tractate, massekhet, of the Oral Torah, actually means, and what is Gemara, the 
intellectual foundation of Judaism, if not a primordial world-wide web, a hypertext? 

The astral plane, mediums, visits by aliens who understand the coming together of past 
and future through a kind of non-linear script— the cluster of ideas here points towards 
art. And there was a prolific, visionary artist, a medium who practiced spiritualism. She 
was a near contemporary of Zamenhof and lived not that far away from him, in Sweden. 
They never met, but the work of Hilma af Klint (1862-1944) illustrates, literally, some of 
the themes we have discussed. She claimed to have received transmissions from a number 
of spirits, the five High Masters, who are named— one has the angelic-sounding name 


75- Shimano and Tani 1992, pp, 16-17. 
76- Chiang 2002 [2016], pp. 147-203. 
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Amaliel, with its good Hebrew theophoric suffix. In 1906 she began her Temple series, 
painting 193 canvases over nine years. The Temple was to be round, a spiraling tower: one 
recalls the form of the tower of Babel, and her vision indeed has an uncanny resonance 
with that Tower as it was to be depicted on the medal struck by the State of Israel in 2007 
to honor Zamenhof, to be discussed at the end of this essay.”” The Star of David was an 
important symbol for her: she interpreted it as the ascent and descent of the spirit. Af Klint 
believed she was painting for the future, much as Zamenhof and Ben Yehuda looked into 
a hoped-for, almost mythical time. She banned any showing of her paintings therefore for 
twenty years. Like Zamenhof, she loved the color green: it represented to her the union of 
yellow, which in her synaesthetic consciousness she believed to be male, and blue, which 
was female. Hilma af Klint after the completion of the Temple series ceased to operate as 
a medium, preferring to heed an “inner voice”.”* Had af Klint and Zamenhof met, perhaps 
Esperanto might have acquired an iconography, an art form. 

A language for the future, an art for the future. Long before, in the ruins of the Paris 
Commune, in 1871, the gay teenager Arthur Rimbaud declared he was writing for the 
future. In the 1890s, the French Nabi school (the name was taken from Hebrew 8°11 navi, 
“prophet”) began to employ crosses, triangles, squares, circles, and esoteric elements 
of sign language in their art, finally deciding upon pure geometric constructions. They 
seemed to be groping towards an international, maybe even cosmically universal written 
language, a Plansprache both invented and primordial. They pored over spiritualist 
writings, and believed in a primal universal religion.” Their group’s name suggests they 
believed themselves to foresee things to come. These artists and artistic movements have 
a connection to certain Jewish symbols, to be sure; but it is perhaps potentially more 
interesting to observe rather the context of prophetic idealism, concepts of unity and of 
universal communication, and of the very nature of language in creative thought outside 
the ghetto, and to regard Zamenhof both as a Jew with specific concerns and as a not-so- 
atypical visionary of one time and place: Europe, at the very end of the age of progress and 
enlightenment, before the descent into the darkness of fascism and genocide. 


Hatikvish— a language for Shprintzeleh. 


Sub la sankta signo de espero 
Kolektigas pacaj batalantoj, 
Kaj rapide kreskos la afero 


77- Such a tower seems to be demonstrable part of the Zeitgeist of artists and visionaries gripped by a yearn- 
ing for the future. For the Russian reader, hearing in his mind Bpewa, enepeod! The vision, too, is conjured 
up of Vladimir Tatlin’s monument of 1920 to the Third International. It is a spiraling construction with a 
shaft at the center: time resolved from both circle and arrow into a steel scaffold, a machine of progress 
towards peace, love, and understanding: Communism, Esperanto, the Messiah. See Lynton 2009. 


78- See Bashkoff 2018. 
79- Tuchman 1986, pp. 63-64. 
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Per laboro de la esperantoj. 


“Under the sacred sign of hope 
Gather the peaceful warriors, 
And rapidly the cause will grow 
By the labor of the hopeful.” 


(L.L. Zamenhof, “La Espero”, the hymn of the Esperanto movement; third stanza) 


“And He said to me, Son of man, these bones are all the house of Israel, and 
they say, our bones have dried up, and our hope is lost (ve-avdah tiqvatenu), 
we are clean cut off.” (Ezekiel 37:14) 


“Hope (gavveh) in the Lord; let your heart be strong and courageous— and 
hope in the Lord.” (Psalm 27:14) 


‘Od lo avdah tiqvatenu. “Our hope is not yet lost.” (Naftali Herz Imber, 
“Hatikvah”,®° 1878: adopted by the First Zionist Congress, 1897; national 
anthem of the State of Israel) 


The Apostle Paul praised the Divine virtues of faith, hope, and charity, noting that faith 
ends with knowledge; and hope, with fulfillment— but charity, the ultimate Christian 
virtue, is eternal.8! Hope is more a Jewish value, perhaps, than a Christian one, for even 
though it is not lost, neither has it yet been fulfilled. In Spain after the expulsion of the 
Sephardim and during the relentless persecution of the “New” Christians, “Old” Christians 
who could boast of limpieza de sangre, “purity of blood”, mocked the esperanza of the 
Marranos. Hope indeed became a kind of derisory code word for them, and in Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, a novel replete with overt and veiled references to the authentically 
multicultural life that thrived before 1492, the Marrano-like esperanza of Sancho Panza 
for la prometida insula, the Promised Island (cf. the Promised Land, 1.e., Israel), is at last 
fulfilled.* It is no coincidence, one thinks, that the Zionist and Esperantist movements, 


80- In spoken Hebrew, the name of the song is pronounced with the original Ashkenazic stress on the pen- 
ultima, so Hatigvah; while ha-tigvah means “the hope” as a common noun. See Hagége 2009, p. 303. 
But the common noun, too, with its stress on the ultima, can have the charged meaning of the title of the 
anthem. This is clearly the case in Naomi Shemer’s song of 1980 79x 99 9y ‘A/ kol eileh (“(Watch) over 
all these”), with its multiple citations of Jewish prayer: TIWY1 -IDW7 ANPNT OX NWA PN yIV] APY NI ON 
a2107 yea 2x Al na ta‘agor nati ‘a, al tishkah et ha-tiqvah: Hashivéni ve-ashivah el ha-arets ha-tovah 
“Please do not uproot that which has been planted; forget not the hope: Return me and I shall return to 
the good land.” (I have supplied the Modern Hebrew stresses.) 


81- As to Christian charity, the Jews of Europe might echo the sentiment of Mohandas Gandhi when he was 
asked what he thought of Western civilization. The Mahatma replied, “It would be a good idea.” 


82- Yovel 2009, pp. 84, 233, 279, 282. 
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with their two “Jewish” Plansprachen, both uphold hope as their standard and watchword. 

The hymn of the Esperanto movement became and remains a poem Zamenhof 
composed, La Espero, “The Hope”, echoing the sentiments of Ja kreinto kaj atitoro. It 
is often sung ceremonially at congresses and other gatherings. Zamenhof’s rallying cry 
to his samideanoj was Ni laboru kaj esperu! “Let us labor and hope!’”*? Some estimates 
optimistically place the number of people familiar to some degree with the language 
we now call Esperanto at nearly two million, and it is now among the languages taught 
on the popular website Duolingo. But there are only perhaps some ten thousand fully 
fluent speakers. There are also a small number of native speakers of Esperanto (Esp. 
denaskoj, “from-birth(er)s”)— people who learned it from parents who used both it and a 
native natural language, such as Finnish, at home. And there is at present to this writer’s 
knowledge one second-generation native speaker of Esperanto. To a degree, Esperanto 
has become a natural, rather than an auxiliary, language with the idioms of everyday 
life. Perhaps the best known of these is the verb krokodili, meaning to speak one’s native 
tongue in a setting where it would be appropriate to speak Esperanto— as in the Yiddish 
joke cited above.* But what is it Esperantists are now hoping for? 

The Zionists employed tiqvah, at least at first, in the limited sense of regaining the 
national homeland and achieving sovereignty; ge’ulah, “redemption”, meant to the 
secularists who dominated the movement not only the negation of the exile and all its 
detrimental effects on life, but liberation also from the restrictions of Orthodox Jewish 
law and observance. This set the Zionists at odds with believers for whom the meaning 
of tiqgvah was anchored in Scripture and developed in fuller conceptions of Rabbinic 
and Hasidic messianism. The idea of harnessing hope to the rejection of religion was 
blasphemous.® Now that the State of Israel exists and Hebrew lives again, what is it that 
the national anthem hopes for? The ingathering of the last exiles from the four corners of 
the earth, perhaps. But it is reasonable to suggest that with the renewed respectability of 
authentic Torah Judaism in Israeli society and government, the word has re-acquired some 
of its supernatural, eschatological connotation as well. The synagogue prayer for the State 
of Israel reflects this in calling the country reshit tsmihat ge’ulatenu, “the beginning of the 
flowering of our redemption’”— the process is still unfolding and hope has not yet been 
entirely fulfilled. 

In 2007 the American Jewish writer Michael Chabon published a counter-factual 
historical novel, The Yiddish Policemen’ Union. It is both a parody of a gritty, noir 


83- Garvia 2015, p. 70. 


84- Other idioms include kabei, “to leave the Esperanto movement”, from the initials of Kazimierz Bein 
(1872-1959), who suddenly abandoned the movado in 1911; mojosa, “cool, hip”, from moderna juna 
stila, i.e., Jugendstil; and melki, “to masturbate”, of uncertain etymology but probably connected with 
milking. 


85- R. Maimon b. Joseph wrote in his [ggeret ha-nehamah, “Epistle of consolation” to his son that we are 
drowning, but the rope of Torah is suspended from Heaven and he who holds onto it has hope. If he lets 
go, he loses union with God and sinks. This was the attitude of many Hasidim during the Holocaust: see 
Greenberg 2013, pp. 363-364 and n. 39. 
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detective story and a meditation on Jewish history that is of interest to us because three 
languages— Esperanto, Yiddish, and Hebrew— serve as symbols of divergent possible 
realities, of hope and hopelessness, a national home, and homelessness. In the story, the 
plan put forward by Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ickes, to offer Jews 
fleeing the Nazis a temporary refuge has been adopted (in reality, Congress turned it 
down), and a Yiddish-speaking polity has grown and flourished in Sitka, to revert to the 
control of the state of Alaska, though, within months of the narrative present— at which 
time the Jews will have to find somewhere else to go. The nascent State of Israel lost 
its War of Independence to the Arabs in 1948, and in Sitka the only Hebrew speakers 
are aged survivors who meet for reunions in drafty rooms— an ironic reversal of the 
actual situation of Yiddish. As for hope, this is how it manifests, at the funeral for Mendel 
Shpilman, who just might have been the tsaddik ha-dor— the messianic righteous man of 
his generation. He is the murdered gay junkie son of a Hasidic rebbe. The hero, Detective 
Meyer Landsman, has parked near the cemetery “in a cul-de-sac some developer laid out, 
paved, then saddled with the name of Tikvah Street, the Hebrew word denoting hope and 
connoting to the Yiddish ear on this grim afternoon at the end of time seventeen flavors 
of irony.”* 

There are other Hebrew-speakers in the novel: a paramilitary band of cold-blooded 
young “modern” Orthodox American Jews involved in a plot masterminded by Christian 
fundamentalists in the CIA to dynamite the Dome of the Rock and retake Jerusalem. It is 
they who have killed poor Mendel when he refused to co-operate with their eschatological 
scheme. The hero connects the dots, confronts them, and just before he passes out from 
the injection of a sedative after a sound beating, hears them: “They are talking, those 
Jews on the other side of the door, about roses and frankincense. They are standing in a 
desert wind under the date palms, and Landsman is there, in flowing robes that keep out 
the biblical sun, speaking Hebrew, and they are all friends and brothers together, and the 
mountains skip like rams, and the hills like little lambs.”*’ Despite the irony of the setting, 
it is impossible entirely to impute sarcasm to the intense nostalgia of this passage, which 
engages nearly all the senses at once. And there is not only an overt reference to Scripture 
but a direct citation of Psalm 114:6. That joyous song is part of the Haillel of festival 
liturgies, and its first verse deals, precisely, with language: Be-tse t Yisrael mi-Mitsrayim; 
bet Ya‘aqov me-‘am lo‘ez, “When Israel went out of Egypt; the house of Jacob, from a 
people of alien tongue...” It is exodus and return, both from slavery and oppression in 
exile to Israel, the promised homeland, and from foreign speech to one’s own language, to 
the holy language of Israel, which is Hebrew, only Hebrew, nothing else but Hebrew. As 
a public figure living in left-liberal Berkeley, California, Michael Chabon is a strenuous 
critic of Israel; and in a recent commencement address to the graduates of Hebrew Union 
College in Los Angeles he went so far as to advocate the deliberate demolition of the 


86- Chabon 2007, p. 198. 
87- Chabon 2007, p. 263. 
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Jewish family through intermarriage. But if it was the author’s intention to deride Zionism 
he has failed, brilliantly, much as the prophet Balaam did when he tried to curse the 
Children of Israel and blessed us instead. If anything, his grim novel underscores how 
beautiful and astonishing the warm reality of Israel is outside the freezing pages of an 
evanescent refuge in the far north, how fragile, how never to be taken for granted. 

The hero’s name, Landsman— Yiddish for “compatriot”, and in America and elsewhere 
the survivors of exterminated cities and shtetlakh formed landsmanshaftn— compounds 
the irony. Landsman was born in Sitka but is not a US citizen: upon Reversion the police 
department he works for will cease to exist and he may have to find a new place to live. 
The very first line of the book has this “compatriot” with no patria living alone in transient 
accommodations— temporary dwelling upon temporary dwelling, “flopping at the Hotel 
Zamenhof’! When it was built, half a century before, when the Yiddish-speakers of 
Sitka were more hopeful, all the nice, brass signs for the elevatoro and so on were in 
Esperanto. Most have since been stolen, and now the place is a flophouse.** It might as 
well be the Warsaw Ghetto, the reader thinks, and within a few pages Landsman is in 
fact investigating tunnels opening from the hotel’s basement that were constructed by 
survivors of the wartime uprising just in case of the need for another Jewish guerrilla war 
of self-defense. Esperanto as a symbol in the novel, then, represents a meta-homelessness, 
a dilapidated ghetto within what is already exile, and is overshadowed by the specter of 
physical extermination— the farthest possible remove from hope. 

Another contemporary American Jewish writer, Joseph Skibell, has also rehearsed 
themes in Jewish history through the symbolism of language. In the novel A Curable 
Romantic (2010) we meet the hapless, picaresque hero-narrator, Sammelsohn, a Jew from 
Galicia whose father, a kind of walking, talking parody of the Haskalah, has given up 
Yiddish and all other living tongues and speaks only in quotations from the Written and 
Oral Torah. In an utterly hilarious passage, the obligatory lecture on the birds and the bees 
is delivered to the boy in pure melitzah, the incongruously ribald topic rendered still more 
farcical through the didactic insertion in parentheses of the Scriptural reference after every 
hoary phrase.*° Sometime after this the father appears in dreams to the narrator’s mother, 
throwing cookies in the shapes of Hebrew letters in the air to form sentences. This detail 
recalls shades of Sefer yetsirah and Aron Leyeles, as well as the old custom of receiving a 
child into cheder with cakes and with Hebrew letters coated with honey. She remembers 
one sentence, which reads: 8? OX VBI PPINS Pron WY YOINTISWYT ,ONINS 1 TP» 


88- Chabon 2007, pp. 1, 3. 


89- Skibell 2010, p. 55f. This wonderful silliness reflects also yeshiva humor. A pious friend used to joke to 
me that the Divine attribute in Psalm 145, somekh noflim, “Who upholdest the falling”, is Biblical He- 
brew for a bra! As we were passing a spectacularly ugly house on a Shabbat walk to the ultra-Orthodox 
neighborhood of Stamford Hill, London, my friend quipped that “they should put a sign Ashrei yoshvey 
veytekha” in the front window— that is, “Happy are they who dwell in Thy [the passerby’s!] house” 
(Psalm 84:5, which is also the first verse of the florilegium prayer containing Psalm 145, the venerable 
and mighty Ashrei, which if said thrice daily, the Gemara assures us, guarantees the worshipper a part 
in the World to Come). 
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Iyq3°9 NOX ,NuINPN This is Esperanto written in Yiddish, and it addresses the reader who 
has taken the effort to figure it out: Ho, kion vi faras, decifrante Ci tiujn frazojn? Revenu al 
la rakonto, al la libro! “Hey, what are you doing deciphering these phrases? Return to the 
story, to the book!” Later on the hero moves to Vienna and meets Sigmund Freud, then 
L.L. Zamenhof— he marries a disciple of the latter. Later on, Theodor Herzl and Zionism 
appear also. 

The young couple go to Paris for a conference on /a internacia lingvo and he proposes 
they return to their hotel to make a little ido,”! “and we’ ll raise the little prince speaking only 
Esperanto, keeping him away from the harsh world of multiple international languages, 
as though he were the Buddha himself.”” This is a reference to the life of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni, whom his parents confined to a pleasure garden so that he might not come 
to know of disease, old age, and death. He escaped, confronted reality, and went on to 
enlightenment. There is thus something of the implication that Esperanto is inherently 
unreal. But Skibell and his character might have in mind also the project of Eliezer Ben 
Yehuda, who raised his children to speak only his partially-invented language, Modern 
Hebrew. Towards the end of the book (and, it is implied, of European Jewry itself), the 
hero finds himself immured in the Warsaw Ghetto, where he meets yet another important 
personage of modern Jewish thought, his cousin R. Kalonymus Kalmish Shapira, the 
Piaseczner Rebbe. The latter inquires as to the welfare of the surviving Zamenhofs 
and their departed father’s nariskajtismo (here, Skibell employs Yiddish in Esperanto 
orthography rather than vice-versa as above: the word is narishkayt, “foolishness”),”? and 
hires Sammelsohn as his secretary.” 


90- Skibell 2010, p. 74. 


91- An intentional irony, for this is in Esperanto “offspring’— the name also of the breakaway language, 
which is hatched at the conference they have come to attend. 


92- Skibell 2010, p. 472. 


93- Skibell 2010, p. 523. Amusingly, Gold 1980, p. 324, had proposed (unconvincingly, in my view) that 
the Esperanto idiom paroli sensencajon, “to talk nonsense”, was a calque on Yiddish jo”?PwN] 17V7 redn 
narishkeytn, “to speak childish things”. 


94- The Piaseczner, who was a relative on my father’s side of the family, was a descendant of R. Kalo- 
nymus Kalman Epstein, author of the celebrated Hasidic commentary on the Pentateuch, the Ma’or 
va-Shemesh. A secretary did indeed help the Rebbe to write his last book, now entitled Esh Qodesh 
(“Holy Fire”; the other title is Zorah in the Years of Fury) which was hidden from the Nazis, buried with 
Ringelblum’s Oyneg Shabbes archive, and discovered and published after the war. Skibell duly mentions 
the Rebbe’s Se ‘udah shlishis discourses at the end of the Sabbath and Ringelblum’s milk can. Skibell 
2010, pp. 520, 523, 591. Although Esh Qodesh is the most famous of the writings of the Piaseczner; 
and the story of its survival, the most dramatic— he wrote several other important treatises that have 
come down to us. These deal mainly with the importance of education and with the imperative to treat 
one’s students with care and respect and to awaken in them a passion for Torah. The Piaseczner was the 
founder and principal of Warsaw’s largest interwar Yeshiva, Da‘at Mosheh, and his pedagogical ideas 
were revolutionary for the Orthodox and Hasidic world. Hasidism has a strong messianic aspect, a hope 
and longing for redemption in many ways cognate to that of Zamenhof and Zionism. A small work by the 
Piaseczner, originally distributed in a handful of copies but now widely studied, is the Bnei mahshavah 
tovah, “Sons of the Good Mind”, which is intended to do no less than revive that highest rung of human 
endeavor, the art of prophecy (nevi’ut), albeit in its aspect of hadrakhah, moral and social guidance 
rather than foretelling. 
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In a hallucinatory concluding section, Sammelsohn meets three angels of destruction, 
including one Samangluf, who explain to him that the Evil One provoke the invention 
of Ido to derail the Esperanto movement, which, had it succeeded with its lofty ideals, 
would have forced the hand of the Messiah. Thus Esperanto seems to have been the 
greatest hope for the human race as a whole, but one that either had to fail, or that demonic 
intervention obstructed. The angels then convey him on Jacob’s Ladder from the midst of 
the living hell of the Warsaw Ghetto to a subdued Heaven, where the archangel Metatron 
explains that the Holy One, Blessed be He, has entered occultation (nistarim) to lament the 
Holocaust;” returned to this world, Sammelsohn is smuggled out of the ghetto and sets out 
for the Land of Israel, the only place where a Jew can live in freedom. Chabon and Skibell 
both regard Esperanto as a failed dream, but there the similarity between their writings 
end. Chabon, a Balaam, or perhaps the wicked son at the Passover seder table, imagines a 
Yiddish polity but it crumbles into grotesquery, into a cruel parody of the ghetto. He tries 
and fails to reject Zionism and the Hebrew language: it emerges unscathed from the welter 
of grotesque, classically anti-Semitic stereotypes of his black comedy. 

For Skibell, by contrast, Esperanto is an object of genuine fascination; the Zamenhofs, 
friends and fellow Jews in whose life and fate the hero participates with humor, to be 
sure, but also with genuine anguish. The final message of his novel, then, is that the 
brilliant efforts of Jewish universalists and idealists— Marx, Freud, Zamenhof, Einstein, 
perhaps one might add Jesus to the list— were so many visionary, insubstantial towers 
of Prospero’s magic. They have vanished into thin air in the wake of genocide; it is time 
for the Jews to stop trying to save the rest of humanity from itself. Whatever ideals of a 
tribe of inveterate dreamers remain, there is nothing we can do to fulfill them if we are 
dead; we must first save ourselves. The only way to do this is to start walking towards the 
east. Zionism, and, by implication, the adoption of Modern Hebrew despite its inherent 
parochialism, is the option, rather than cosmopolitanism and the International Language. 
At best, those can come later. But Esperanto is still part of our inheritance, of the treasures 
of the spirit to be borne out of captivity. 


95- Skibell 2010, p. 548. Samangluf is the third of the triad whose two other members are Sinoi and San- 
sanoi, the angelic pursuers of the child-stealing witch Lilith in the Sefer Raziel and on Jewish childbed 
talismans (kindbettsetlakh). 


96- Skibell focuses on the theme of the Holocaust in an earlier novel, A Blessing on the Moon (Skibell 
1997), in which a Jew rises from the mass grave of his murdered village and begins wandering with other 
decaying, bullet-riddled ghosts through a world in which the Moon has fallen from the sky. With the 
help of the Rebbe, whose spirit takes the form of a tattered raven, they raise the luminary in a powerful 
ceremony of the Birkhat ha-Levanah, and the narrator’s soul achieves release: the history of the broken 
world fades away, he forgets all, and the Moon is all he sees. This novel, at turns lyrical and bitter, seems 
in my view to have been inspired in part by the long Yiddish poem of H. Leyvik (Leyvik Halpern, 1888- 
1962), Der Volf (“The Wolf’, 1920, in Harshav 1986, pp. 698-727): a Rabbi rises alone in a ruined city 
whose Jews have been massacred, and the stars, all except one, tear loose from their places and go out. 
He forgets how to recite lamentations and the daily prayers, and by the time he finds Jewish survivors 
and a shul, he has been transformed into a wolf. The terrified congregation beat him, and as he dies he 
becomes human again, a Yid in a rabanishn shtreyml, “a Jew in a Rabbinical fur hat.” With his last breath 
he tells the Jews that now he feels good, and they should not cry. 
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In 2007 the Coins and Medals Corporation of the State of Israel struck a handsome 
medal in gold, silver, and bronze issues to commemorate the publication of Zamenhof’s 
book, the Unua Libro. It is a generous tribute by the victorious Zionist project, with its 
invented language, to an alternative vision, with its language, that through no fault of 
its own did not attain its high goals, even though as an international language Esperanto 
is alive and that is a success. I have the bronze medal, which is the largest in size of the 
series, before me as I write these lines describing it. It is a handsome object. The medal 
is a dignified tribute to a beloved son of the Jewish people, to his genius, his noble, self- 
sacrificing ideal and invention; the design breathes the artist’s respect and affection for 
his subject. On the obverse is a frontal portrait of the gentle, bushy-bearded Zamenhof, 
his spectacles perched on his nose. He has on a bow tie, pleated dress shirt and three- 
piece suit (there is just the hint of a waistcoat below his right lapel), and above his heart 
the five-pointed green star is inset in enamel on his left lapel: he’s all ready to address a 
kongreso somewhere in Europe, sometime in the halcyon years before the Great War. To 
the right of his head, though, the inscription is in Hebrew: 9"8 1WITDON MINI—pPaq AWA NY 
sinat Yotser ha-safah ha-beyn-le’umit Esperanto [Creator of the international language 
Esperanto”] A”L Zamenhof (L.L. Zamenhof is added in Latin characters), 1859-1917. 
Below this is a rendering of his signature, almost as though to say, I may have invented 
Esperanto, but I wrote the above statement in Hebrew myself (as indeed he was capable 
of doing). 

The reverse shows a stylized, ziggurat-like tower of Babel with an ascending spiral 
path leading up to the new reversed-and-joined-E symbol of the Esperanto movement, and 
along the rim (and without citation, the tower should be clue enough) is the Biblical verse 
partially in Esperanto and fully in Hebrew, Va-yehi kol ha-arets safah ahat u-devarim 
ahadim/ Unu lingvo kaj unu parolmaniero— “(And all the earth was of) one language 
and one manner of speech” (Genesis 11:1). At the base of the tower is the word Esperanto 
in Latin script, flanked by little male and female silhouettes holding hands. Letters of 
many languages, including Chinese, Greek, Sanskrit (Devanagari), Latin, and Russian, 
are worked in delicate relief on the surface of the tower. The Hebrew words 7nX Echad 
(“One”, with a modern bold Israeli typeface for the alef and the Ashkenazic style of the 
calligraphic Torah book hand for the next two letters, het and dalet) and aYw shalom 
(“peace”) stand out, the latter echoed by the equivalent Esperanto paco and Russian 
up. It may be the tower of Babel, but its symbolism reverses that of the Biblical text 
of Genesis, expressing better, perhaps, the hopeful prophecy of Zephaniah: the jumble 
of letters seems to reflect the confusion of tongues that came in Scripture only after the 
destruction of Babel— and the emblem of Esperanto just above the tower’s summit attests 
to the nobility of human striving and art to resolve the disunity. One thinks of the other 
visions of towers of Zamenhof’s optimistic age, from the spiritualist, mediumistic Temple 
paintings of Hilma af Klint to Vladimir Tatlin’s tower-monument to the Third Communist 
International; and from there one recalls the Esperanto stamps of the young Soviet Union 
and the Esperanto Academy of Ramatis in the ether above Brazil... “The cloud-capp’d 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, The solemn temples, the great globe itself, Yea, all which it 
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inherit, shall dissolve, And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, Leave not a rack behind: 
We are such stuff As dreams are made on, and our little life Is rounded with a sleep.” 
(Prospero to Ferdinand, in The Tempest of Shakespeare, Act IV, Scene 1.) 

I look more intently at the Israeli medal, at the artist’s encoded symmetry. The initial 
letter shin of shalom stands out most boldly, right at the center of the broad third of the 
seven courses of the tower as it diminishes upwards, like the shin on the mezuzah-case one 
kisses upon entering a home. right between the dates 1887 and 2007. And there it is. Just 
above it, delicate and faint, but unmistakable in its script and message, is the word ANpn7 
Hatikvah— the name of the national anthem of the only true home the Zamenhofs, Ben 
Yehudas, and the rest of us will ever have, in the Jewish language, Hebrew. °) ,y2yyrnpw 
NIP? ONINT 
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Abstract 

The article portrays the life and work of the Tilhs 
Anmenian Futurist Kara Dervish, agminet the background 
of the development of Futurism in the world generally 
deel in Pluasta on partecular. | analyres the Linguivtic and 
graphic femures of hia verses, and provides ithe 
testimonies of his comemporeics aboot hem and bag 
cirele, aboat the hisiewical and literary character of ‘the 
caty of Tiflis before and! after the Great October Socialest 
Revolution, and om the fate of the poet and the Foote 
movement in the Transcaucasia, The Appencdices offer 
the reader trantlations of the post's works, wih detailed 
oMMeNkary. 


Keywoeds: Kova Daorvik fMabob Cheyien), Kosten 
fcorian, Arthur Riveshawe! Fetieur Abfebriboy, Shreve. 
fier, Forily Lomeasty, The Fantastic fatle Tierern, 
Pnturiamn, Tptre 


ALT 

Crit EPAcCTAT BenRE Ww THopecmO Ther apr Gymern Kapa 
Jlapeam (Avon (esq) i oe pT MepOEOro MW ppCCROrG yrypeomn. B 
HCCC COE SILUGEPYHOTCR KOO B ppeecene Oooteocte cmos Kapa leprae, 
TPHEOANTOR CABICTSELCTES OOS PEMEICHION 0 HEM CMOS eno ogy ccon, Of IscTOpirrecKhoM 
Mo oeTeparypHe ofanKe Taamca oo mu mocae Beaodi Cheretpeceod CommumonenmcKod 
Prec, on tae o cyoete moor om denypectemers spice « Saxeecape. 
TP OPC TH IPI OpPOeBoociell NOTA ¢ HOOP peas 


KKAcaRe clone: Flops epee (Amon ceca), ocmio Gaps, Apo Patio, qyenyouces, 
Fon Joetvuwod, Uinewetoye, foc Kaur, Gyeyowm, Tuc 


There is an Armenian saying that one nrust tum o library inside out to write a single book. 
One might adapt an English adage, too, to this jost reflection on the process of scholarshipr 
Mo work af research 6 an island, (And there ino library worth tuming inside out without a 
librarian to help) 1 was not aware of the work of the poet studied here till Michael 
Grossman, the cataloguer of Georgian and Armenian books, showed me a reprint of the 
volume dedicated io Sofia Mel"nikeva with the poems of Kara Darwil in i Shorily 
thereafter, Marc Mamigonian of the National Association for Armenian Studies and 
Research unearthed copies of the poet's manifesto and two movels that had been bound with 
oiher pamphicts of the era in hardeover miscellanies donated to the MAASH library in 
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Belmont, MAL’ And another friend mentioned Krikor Bebedian’s superb work on the 
Anmenian Futurists to me around the same time. It has proven wery asefial in this study, 
thoagh my approach and method are quate different. 

(Ome had the pleasure to present prelominary work on Kara Darwid asa lecture to the 
Anmenian Saudies program at Califorcia State University, Freano, on 20 March 2014, by 
iivitetion of its directo, Profs. Barlow Der Magrdechian and Sergio La Porta. | am grateful 
te them and io my host in Preeno, Larry Balakian. 

Samuel Taybor Coleridge wrote, as we can tell from his manuscript, a complete and 
fully formed poem called Kehfa Keon. Bult he claimed in his published prologue that ihe 
poem, which he was.capburing on paper fron the fast fading memory of a dream wision, was 
interrupted in the cours: of his work on it and was to have been much longer. The 
unexpected viset of a tradesman from ibe nearby town of Porlock imtennupted the magic and 
the poet forgot the rest of what be bed imiended to desenbe, The man from Porlock has 
become a metaphorical figure, the oat imtenreptos of the creative process, Stevie Saath 
hast a poe that wonders playfully about him Perhaps Coleridge was inducing the reader 
herself to feel the keen delicacy of a vanishing reverie, the poignancy of its loss, Armenian 
coltue het endured millennially in spite of leas: the fall and desolation of the city of Ani, the 
collapse of the Cilictan kingdom. But the suddenness of 20° century catastrophes is the dire 
man from Porlock for real. These calamities leave ome with the sense, not only of the boss of 
monuments of culture brought io completion and perfocion, but of intemruption— of 
creation cut off in the madst of the act, leaving one to wonder what the mpened fruit of the 
exleavor might have been. On ihe eve of the First Word War, Daniel Waruzhan and his 
associates on the board af the magazine Miche intended to re-infiese thes language with 
the abundant lexical material and idiom of the mumerous Armenian dialects of the native 
Anatolian highlands that bad been obscured by the strictly contralled rules and lexicon of 
Clastical Armetian (erober) om the one hand and the normative, standardized literary 
Weeter Armenian of the urban centers (alrarhober} on the other, (There was also, of 
course, oqually siandardized and canonioed Easier Armenian afzorheber of the Rossian 
Empire.) So, had mass murder nod intervened, we might today have a Third Anmenian, an 
unknown, rich, flexible tongue for a people still standing on a verdant cath.’ Perhaps Indra's 


"Two novela and a manifesto of Kara Darvl were found in twe different hardbound miscellanies of 


desu 

aump ef the #ordeecas grow (“Librairie Zarerian”| (Kara-Daraid 1414) see Plate appended to thin 
mody), 4. KaraDeewil, AeorebY fer ate [The Violin of Life") (Rara-Dereai 1917). Contents of ihe second 
volume: [Eo Vieynif", Bor, pip encmaion i wert Melahae yedap ‘ona ‘ean dreric® (Voynit" 906), 2. Kare 
Derwid, Ereone CAF (Kaora-Darwal 1911). The beok cover of thee batter advertises Iterary works translated 
from Fussin to Asmeman by Abop Oeraiztean and available for sake. 

* Son dhe emodllont new atadh by Michanian, (2014: 124-127) to whach the American labor organizers might 
Baie peopled with heir intreped alogars, “Thon'! maurn, organize” 
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novel Neneicant (“The Inner World") was the first and only book im this Thend Armenian, a 
tongue worthy of the dream of Kubla Khan 

The vibrant literary culture of Armenian Constantinople in the late Onioman pened 
ended suddenly with the murders of ins young poets al the cutee of the pemeral slaughter of 
115. What might have come from ihe pons of Varuvhan, Siamani'o, Sevag, Lora, bad they 
lived on, to be old men? What music might have reached our cara, head the composer 
Konutas not been driven mad by ihe bomors he saw? The Stalinist purges of 1937 swept 
away Charents, Aksel Bakunis, Zabel Esayan, and hundreds of others: what if they bed 
lived? Socialist Realism imposed a deadening purttanigm on the aris: whal if colture 
Erewan had been allowed to develop in comditions of liberty? As the centenary of the 1915 
Genocide approaches, i seems as much a moral doty as well os a worthwhile scholarly task 
to offer to ihe English reader some of the treasures finished before the man from Portlock 
darkened the door and interrupted dhe dream. Just a Anmenian culture was becoming avani- 
garde, Futunel, counbercobtaral, it was lost, and most of its contribution to the progress of the 
free arts and letters of humanity wes forgotten, Nobody has the right to forget, any more 
than to deny. 


-_ + & 


This 8 nod the first mtrduction m English to the Armenian poet who styled himself Kara 
Darvis, the Black Dervish, bot ft is the longest: andi it offers texts, both by the poot and of 
supplementary interes|, thal have noi been translated hitherto but are of some mmportance io 
the history of the Puterist movement This material 
augments our understanding of mem Annenian 
literature, amd situates it in the context of both world 
culture and the artistic scene of the early 20° century in 
the last years of the Russian ancien rdpinve and the early 
history of the Soviet Union, Our poet lived and worked 
im the Cheangian capital, Tiflis, during the burultwcus 
years of the First World War and the Russian 
Revelution— roughly two decades imall, from 1910 te 
1930. These events destroyed and transformed much of 
ihe world, and hed a particularly devastating impact 
upon Armenians. He lived, though, noi only in that 
historical mactsirom bat also at what be aul his fieends 
believed was the dawn of a new culture, He was more 
than a time traveler: he was a denisen of the times 
‘INTE, 
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For Kam Dewi wos ao 
Futures, excavating tbe frundateons af 


his native tongue, the Armenian a vee 

language, with the aim of creating gin Ti ; 

new sounds amd viswal pattems for a FiYy Wc | yar 
pectic language and method of f ude \ do ah iat ied 
graphic art of that a different kind of fe, le 


man, freer, healthier, honest, gg 7 pe 
ee ee ie Par, A 
speak, write, and paint tomorow, The se ; 
Futuris in their new litermture : are elias a = 
experimented with the shape of wards, a SESE em By 
the look and size of typefaces and the . ' 
direction amd orbentation of bexis, thelr words bursting off the ling, runeing up and down the 
page, dashing in circles, leaping skywards. Their paintings and sculptures sourhe to depict 
the stages of motion, mot still lives, go the metal statue of a man scalloped the successive 
Tmavemeents of his muscles over timc, and the same part of a horse repeated itself in freeze 
frames across the canvas, embracing its gallop, Their aim was not so much to change what 
we sec and bear twat to rebease the senses from the stereotypes of conventional art and 
Intemture in order better to express ark) depict what ia really there— and whad is there right 
now, too, Not a classical landscape standing stock stil), but a city of cleanlined sxyscrapers 
anal streamlined stations and ainporis teeming with cars, factories, mirplanes. Words are not 
Mmonchenoud, linear phenamena crawling it straight lines across a page. There are different 
sounds all around and above and below os, with different accent ard pitches The 
operations of the mind are not lienited to the limited scope of conscious awareness, bul 
embrace also the irrathonal amd the suboonsciows So why nat write in differeet directions, 
with betiers of different sixes, using oot just the words that are part of everyday speech, bua 
nonsense words, or magic spells— ihe sounds of dreams, of chibdbood, of nature, of 
machines? Amplances were taking men into the sky and medios were comveying speech 
el a the ia why should art and literature crawl slowly on the 
ground 


Kara Darvil was bom Hakob Genjian in the north Caucasus, in the twilight decades of the 
Russian Empire. Lake many Anmenians in the Empire, he wae deeply connected to Russian 
cultgre and ihe Riossian language, whoch he spoke with native fMuency, peppering his 
Armenian proge very liberally with Russian words thet would have been ulterly 
incomprehensible to an Armenian living not all that far away, in Ottoman Turkey, (In this he 
was no different from other educated Armenians in Russia, and Wester Armenian writers, 
jos greater of lesser degree, flavored thear work with Turkish, Persian, and Arabbo words.) 
He was married to a Russian woman, and most of lis fellow Futurists af the various cafés he 


* Ome i hes Usa pecvisesclt tet: tha errant omic thes scceingemsls md debi ibdhiggn fey 
Taylor (1962). 
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frequented in Tiflis were Russians. But be moved in Armenian cincles just as intensely— he 
worked a3 a comespomdent for several Armenian papers, and mixed with the Armenian 
literati, betricnding the novelist Kosten “arian and the young revolutionary pot Yeghishe 
Charents. In the company of nonconformist artists, be still stood cet as an original, true to 
his copoemen of dervish. He was an eocentric who dressed oddly, behaved scandabously, 
detested economic inequality, liked a drink, and believed in the centrality of eroticism to life, 
in free love. He was prod of his mation and its ancient culture, bat this feeling wos mot 
shaded by the racialist and chauvinest bigotry of writers like Zarian. He proclaimed himself 
the brother of all men and @ citizen of the world, a cosmopolitan His poetic manifestors 
echo Walt Whitman and Willian Blake: and they foreshadow the American Ebeat poet Allen 
Ginsberg. 

Kara Dard is noteworthy for the wider field of Furumam for occupying a paricular 
place in it. There were acveral Anmenian Futursts, but the others simply joined a lager 
movement whose contr was in Europe. Kar Dani was consciously a man of the 
(Near)East who appreciated the language and culture of the streets of Tillis and Baku, and 
addressed his criticisms of comservatiom and repression mot only to mminsivcam culture in 
general but to the particular tendency of Armenians, [nunians, and others to denigrate their 
own culture and to imitite everything westem., That imitation, often slavish and superficial. 
led more offen to alienation from oneself than to authentic partnership wrth the nest of world 
culture, and it reaffirmed imperial polities by deifying the ways of colonial rulers. By 
focusing on this inftriarity complex as a cultural phenomenon, ad calling on Armenians 
and their neighbors io respect and vale then own ocverpday cole, and, tarely, 
themgelves a5 human beings worthy of full social and political equality with all other men, 
he anticipated later studies of what has come to be called Orientalism He, ond his friend 
Charents. in the decade following his eclipse, were indeed the heralds of an authentic and 
auihentically Armenian counterculture, 

Until the early decades of the 20" century, 
Armenians were, amd had been for centuries, a 
Slateless people, As a Christian manority in the 
Muslin world they were barred fren the traditivecal 
social positions thal secured power land 
ownership, the mulitary, and goverment. Im the 
coastal cities of Turkey in particular, they gained 
wealth and prominence throwph trade, industry, amd 
commanication— all of these skills demanding o 
coemogiten outlook and receptivity to progress 
and change. The Armenians living in the interior of 
Anatolia likewise developed madern schools and 
businesses in the cities, bul villagers and farmers 
labored under oppressive conditions, paying tribute 
w Oitoman officials amd Kurdish trial gangs. In 
thet Russian Empire the position of the Armenians 
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was coneMembly more secure; ond after Russia's liberation of Erevan in 1828 many 
thousands of Armeniins emigraied from Turkey and Tran te rebuild their lives urxler the 
protection of the Christian tear But they were sill not members of the dominant nationality, 
whose official policy was Russification, and the Armenian Church was not recognized as 
Onbodox— so to a great extent the same cosmopotitan model of world view, economic 
activity, and urban development applied, This is perhaps one reson why Armenians did 
innovative: things common in ibe weet bul unknown in the east An eccenime Annendan of 
Smyma. named Bedros Tenger, not a Tork, Arab, or Persian, strove to tramacend the 
boundaries of eihnicity ond religion, laboring im hope for a mew world where those 
limitations might mo longer cripple human ecrdeavor, and invented the only artificial 
language ever to come out of the Near East whose express Purpose was fo promote universal 
human solidarity. The West, by comtmst, pesduced about $00 of them in the 19° and 20" 
centuries, though only Esperanto has endured (Russell 2002-2013) And ancther Anmenian, 
the subject of our present study, mvented a specifically Near Eastern Futurism, 

But tt is indicative of the very precariousness of the situation of the Armenian 
people that neither Seb-lerai— the Armenian “Esperanio”— nor the Futuris! language and 
peeiny of Kara Darwis, foumd receptivety in the lands of thei binth and survived Far fom 
Surviving, etither ia even remembered by any but a very few specialists. In the wake of the 
[913 Genocide, ihe formation of ihe Soviet Union im 1922, and the imposition of the 
deadening official dogma of Socialist Realism about a decade Later under Sialindsm— aa we 
have noted above— Anmenians were made subject to restraints beyond their control ame 
were necessanly preocoupied with vital ooncems. of survival in the bere and now, mater than 
an imagined tommorrow, Still a manority culture in the LSSR, ond entirely a diaspora culture 
outside the latter, Armenians clung to their ancient foundations as limpets do to @ rock 
battered by tle breakers of a sony sea. These were anything but avant-garde or 
countercultumal: an extablabed charch upholding accepted mons, and a canonical liner 
of traditional forms, underscoring these, Those were the very institution and fiems Kara 
Darvié found intolerably stifling amd beped to demoliah. [1 would seem be bad labored on 
vain, Gout this is not entirely 30. Kara Darvit and his com*ades bed still contributed vitally to 
8 humanistic and revolutionary Futuriom, and its kindred mowensents, the streams nourished 
by it— Cubism, Surrealism, Dads, and the rest— did not disappear. They gained strength 
wherever life allowed, and became a vital motive force in the growlh of the movements that 
speatheaded cultural, philosophical, even scientific change in the 20" century, that 
championed human rights, diversity, and liberation in all its forms, and thereby created 
moch of the future, the fistere in which we live now. Kara David is a part of that 
countercultural inheritance, the blessed dissiderd, cccentne force of the 20" oonbury. 
Remembering him, ome resists the genocidal tide of oblivion Transkating him, one re- 
inscrvbes his work in the annals of world culture: the dervish is no longer alone. 

Bat for literary scholarship, which requires that one probe the sources of a work as 
part of understanding its meaming, even a movement with the name Futurism. still est have 
a discoverable past. |i begins, | think, with another war, another rewolutton, anciher yung, 
rebellious, eccenine genius, in another country. This olher poet, a very young man, first 
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sounded articulately the themes of changed 
coneciousness aml depiciion of reality, ithe 
Iranaformation of language, universahian, the mapic 
of words. Like Voltaire, like the citmsens-in-ibe- 
making sionming of the Bastille, like ihe band of 
black end white artists playing the Marseillnise in 
Monsiewr Rick's naphtebwh, he wes French, 

Io 180021914, the Noavelie Kevwe Franeuree 
poblished the letters of the poet Arthur Rimbaud 
(1854-1891) Rimbaud sought to transform the 
physical world thrmuigh Ide poems, which he began 
whiling in came! al severicen, and gave up writing a 
the ape of twenty-one when he choupht he had mot. 
Bui ironically, be created more than he could possibly 
Imagine, since consciousness and thought arc what 
Iead us ito change the world around us in tact. So he 
trinsiormed the world more profoundiy than any alchemical opemtion might essay io de, He 
made modem poctry. His visions Gansfarmed all (he arts, and Putunsam, Surrealism, and the 
cultural movements of ihe Beats and their suceessorm— everything from Picasso to punk 
rock, pol io mention Adneech, Lani, Kanensky, OGoncharwa, Mayakovsky, 
Robakadize, Kara Darvas, and Charents-—— can ino way be traced to him, Me came to the 
French capital, wo acandalize its bierary circles and to piss on fs pedestrians from a prea 
height, in the wake of the Franco-Prosian War and the fall of the revolutionary Pars 
Commune, His Letra de ropa (“Letter ofa seer"), deed 1$ May 1871, is his most famous, 
a kind of manifesto and guide" 


“L say that one must be a seer, make oneself a seer, 


The poct becomes a rer throogh a long, immense, and measoned alercagereeat cy call tne 
senses, All shapes of lowe, suifering, madness. He searches himself, he exhausts all poisons 
in himeelf, wo keep only the quintessences. Lneffable torture where be needs all his faith, alll 
las superniman strengih, where he becomes among all men the great patient, the ercat 
criminal, the geal accursed one— and the supreme Scholar! For he maches the aabnawe! 
Since he cultivated his soul, rich already, moore than anyone clas! He reaches ihe unknown, 
and when, demented, be weold end by losing the intelligemes of his visions, he has seen 
them! Let him dice in his leaps among unheard-of and onmamabbe things; other borrvble 
workers will come: they will begin from the horizons where the olber one has collapsed! 


"From the tranalation in Jean (ed ) (1980: 1-04). Oe the coroomatances of the letter, see Hobh's (0: 84- 
BE) acerbee, Funny, loanned bengeapiy 
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. So the poct is actaally a thief of fine.” ae TT 


He is responsible for humanity, even for animals He ed ol Nee 
must sec to it that his inventions can be smelled felt, 9 | 
heared. TF what be brings back from wovider has shape, he = | ee i 


gives shape; is it is shapeless, he gives shapelessness >. , Ores. 
To find a language, Moreover, speech being though, fe) 


the time for a universal language will come! Only an ¢ SOL OL Z| 


acadenncian, deader than a fossil, could complete a jill Sakura... | 
dictionary, in Amy tongue, weak people, who might nis ™ Ovcarrie 
begin to shimk about the first letier of the alphabet, ond = Sa vile 
would soon pump into madmess! is fot. | : 
This langosge will be soul for the soul, ‘ ty ah 
cumming up everything, perfames, sends, colors; tee th ee 
thought hooking ihought and pulling, The poei would =" 2 = 
define the amount of unknown awakening in his time in universal thowehr he would give 
more than the: formula of his thought, than the measurement of Is merch fewer! Pregren! 
An enormity besoming a nenm, absorbed by everyone, he would truly be a nulfipiler off 


Progress! 


This future will be materiolistic, as you sec. Alwavs filled wiih Muomber and 
Harmony, these pocms will be made to stay, Basically, it would still be Greek pociry 
somehow, 

Etersal act would hawe its functions, in the same manner as poets who are also 
ciinens, Pec will eo longer give chythin to action; i weil! be infront, 


Meanwhile, het as ask aenelty from the jpant— leas and shapes”. 


The challenge to innovation, derangement of the senses, love, progress, a new an, and a 
completely new kind of language, hed been Nung down. Among those who were to answer 
the call was Hakob Genjean (Gienjian) He was bor al Stavropel ie ihe north Caucaens m 
1872, duly entered the Armenian stminary at Mor Naxijewan (Nakhichevan}— Rosters-on- 
the-Deor— but left in 1893 wiihout taking holy orders. Then be taughi at ibe Geworgean 
college in Ejmiacin {Echmiadzin, the hody see of ibe Armenian Church, near Erevan) in 
106-1907, and wrode poems of a nec-pagan, decadent, mildly ero, mildly Symbolist som. 
He adopted the pen name Kara Darvit’ with the publication of bis shom story Leran 


"Than is, he is Prometheus, whe rebelled agaanaa the hegemony of the other Ofpmpian ands by gaving Gre 00 
maa and then suffering umandbrg toriure for at (on a mouniambep, aa il happens, in the (acanen) 

* Kove is Turlioh for “black”. fn compound expreenone it in ofkern w tern of endearment, hore ogee fo 
Aum. ada) “black boy" has the implication of beauty, even valor The Mew Persan word darvll means, 
literally, apoor man. It derives ultimately from the Avesta: orage: (later Mickdbe Inaniae alert, foe which 
the modern Persian form comes} was the detignation of a follower of the Prophet “araihulir, who sw 
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anwacwhin, “The goddess of the mountain”, in the Tiflis journal Adteak (“The Cultivator’) 
No 205, 1006. This was the comfortably liberal paper of record for the Russian Aumenian 
community and imelhipentsia, centered im the Georgian and viceregal capital— Erevan was 
then still a sbeepy provincial town In 1910 he settled permanently in Tiflis, working as a 
journalist for Mak, Siwiranciok (“Express Messenger"), and Kapcer (“Sparks ) He and hes 
Rustian wife CA"ga tramslated and offered for sale recent and avant-garde Rimaian literary 
works (Leonid Andreyvev, Fedor Sologub, A. Kupein, ard others) in Armenian translation, at 
pees ranging from three te cight kopeks— but the market proved disappointing. He also 
tramgiated into Russian ihe works of the Armenian woiters Aveta Aharocian and Levon 


himself as in need of the gift (egge-} of the revelation of Abura Maadi, the Lord Wieder. From dhes fire 
iInghi, wheeh did mst imply matoral desiteiam, onty the conecreee Of agertitued need, came the 
mualiced practiog in baman lila of a meterial ascetic by mythos who were Hineranl loom wandering 
about draped im scarves, with a begging bowl aad an ax for carting wood Eeerviahes alse joined (haber 


society, the say of the derash was an escape hatch AG dhe ture of thie conbary thet image olf the derviih waa, 
understandably, Ls esalbebag kang Nolan regia des htreeggecalgersermpi og Even 
Eheroughly mainineuns Wester Aumenian weirs, scholar, educmor, asd commune bender Ariak 
C'ipancen (Chobenias 1872-1954) used the pes name Oeil on cecamon Another writer, 
dee hey rect dbf oii dale pha ip oe gat 5 
books is illustrated here to afford an idee of the image of the derash in Armenian. | samemacize and annotate 
this communication of Man Mamagonan, WAASE, Belmont, MA, 24 Manch 2014, aboal im! Rrkor 
Arakel Reehik (1899-1950) published poems and novela ander the name “Dewrih™ (adher's epelling, Arm 
Ter) Lalor fem elder brewer Bleceot Aribel Rielk, Kinekee wit a wtrice are actcat, an Onenial nig 
merchant ard a Sounder of che Twin Cones (ie, Minseapolis eed Sy Poel, MIN} Aemenion commmarity. They 
conindbed, however, int thea political and beerary leanings’ Bedens, a former Hak (Arm. “Bell”, fier 
Aleumder Heren's Russian Kofobol: a progressive democratic party), wet a local-color realist with a 
sighuby cpmecel edge, whereas Enkor, o staunch Dednak, remaced a romantic thevogh and through Both 
beothers were matemal uncles of the writer Vahan Totovents (1889-19585, who voeked! im the Boaljikes” 5a 
Paul rag business between sementers at the Unevereity of Wiscomien—Madkeon, A 1922 profile oe the Ar. 
Pau! Pioaesr Pres aye ti Krikor wee a frequent coninmbaier of peema teed aha spories fo the Asmeramn= 
langasge Amexican peme, both noespepen: and maganmes. He cocembited io the Beaten Aumersan: 
lanieage Dedlek paper opremib' an “Dew The hocks aeinted vath the auther’s came os “Devnah” or 
“K. Dewish”, with some description of their coment courtesy of Low Ann Matoeman: 
i. Feveraiin Evebitera, Bostoa: Hayrentk’ Press, 120. The author's first book ‘(Contains a short novel, 
Se ee 
and songs. 


7 dures of fobey bine, 1. Paul: Deri: Poees, 141; 2" edition, 1949, Verwe in English, dedicaied to 
the author's daughter, Sosy Asmeces Keljik. who died young. Selfipablished, wath typography, printing 
Pg een reer trope hirer 
somone (“Heir of the Ricks 1, Terrie deren Gvrirn Treas 1947, 

The coe pase ek “A, Dervsh’s Begging, Bon” , Uherted here, affords a semee_ both of the romantic 
image of the mystical mendicant, and of his embodiment of a longed-for cowwivescia of Christians and 
Mushing— 8 motion as wistfally fanceful as the piohwe of Metim, (Chrestian, aed Aowish leony in Speen 
before 1499 for wheeh the term was ocemed. [behind the deragh im a romantically half-veld, bal f-paradiacacal 
landscape rise the pointed, Crosi-topped domes of Armenian cherches, ose of vehech in iinepined by the: 10 
contery ileed chorck of tke Holy Conta on Ali‘amar (Aghtamar) in lake ¥en. 
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Shant and the dramatist Shirvareade. Al this so far is a standard Wierary trajectory for the 
time acu place 

But by thia time, be had also begun innovative experiments in writing: in ii) he 
was woodenly attacked fir what the critics perceived as his misuse off Armenian grmmmiar, 
morphology, and syntax in his novel Erevand Go, He offered a spirited reply: “Ti is my 
conviction (hel every new voriter, if he is entering the litermry arena with @ calling, must 
bring mew literary fons with tim, and is net bo masticate and employ only that which the 
Benerations before ham masticated and used”, We should recall at this pot that at the other 
pole of the Armenian workd, Constantinople, the writer and poet Titan Crak*ean (Chrakian), 
writing under the pen name Indra,” had also published a movel, Nerufmanh (“The Inmor 
World) full of neclogms and linguistic experimenis— and wire a the 
game 2ort of eriticiam:. The Black Derwieh hed become a Furunst 

The movement wae new. Filippo Tonwnaao Marinetti 
(1876-144) had published the first Futurist manifesto, im Italian, im 
194 (translated in Apoflonio fed.) (1973: 19-24), and his 
movenent spread very quickly acreas Europe amd to Russia, where 
in December 1912 the first Futunst anthology, Poaskohtohina 
otoconia Wharw (A, shep in the fee to public laste") Was 
published, with contributions by Khlebnikov, Mayakewsky, Dawud 
Burliok, and others. It was a resounding slap, ercxumiging the 
young “to throw Pushkin, Dosioyevsky, Tolstoy, ete, etc., from the 
steandhip of the contemporary (sovrememon)* In the summer, 
local Fiturists pained ibeir faces and paraded through $1 
Petersburg and Moscow, scandalizing the public. Futurism im the Russian Empire grew 
quickly to auch importance that Marinatti hime? lectured in Moseow in 1714 amd lectured 
there. Kar Darvit summarized his remarks im a manifesto of bis own, fad? Fur ‘uric? 
What is Futurism’), published the very same year, (71 is translated in is entirety in an 
appendix bere.) Ji is astonishing how Ammeniags in Tiflis, pearly a centery before the 
Indernet, stayed abreast of cultaral trends in other counimes this way, And there is an 
interesting Armenian conpection to mainstream Futurian anyway. One may fusily call 
Velimr Khlebrikev (1885-1922) the intellectual leader of the evolving movement in Russia, 
at beast as far as it langeees is concemed: amd be wrote in an agiobbographical note, F 
moth shilmkh eat’ arenaerkaye beer’ (dior) § feov' soporochiey (Verbose), 
prinadiesiw i meste Forrech! Poin | Kaspiya morypa (Steal) “Ga oy wens there is an 
blood (ihe Alabovs) and the blood of the #eporozhaamn [Cossacks] (ihe Werbetskys) .. 
belong io the place where the Volga meets the Caspinn Sea (Sigai)” (Mankisey 1940; oo 


"The name ig act anagram in Weatem Wertern Armenian of his farsi name; but as a woed on its owe it is also the 
fase of a dragen-lying (veinadon-}) Hindy god off lightning, who was akin oo the Zorcesnan 
Versthraghna (the tranian eqewvealest of irdiea's Vedic epithet), aneent Armenian Vahagn. We know of the 
ier from an epec: Bagenent about his birth peered by the classcel Aewionan Movsis Norenac‘s; Kara 
Dart ves also to use this source for the ancient andi mepthologioal material im hes Futures verses. He and 
inde reflect a widespread mberest at the time in the nation's pomerdial, pro-Chrishan culture and way of 
life. 
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He edowed the followers of the movement with the more Slavic name Awderipane, “What- 
will-be'ers”, had studied Samsiont amd! other eastern languages al Si Petersburg University, 
and would kave been, like many edecated Russians, fairly knowledgeable about things 
Armenian, even aside from his background. Bit what is imponan a3 rogards the work of 
Kara Darvié is that Khletnikey, in collaboration with Foman Jakobson (who emigrated and 
in his later years worked a3 a Slawiciet and linguist ai Harvard) devised what they named 
seurt', Of “iransrational” language. Acum" bomowed and played with folk spells, sectarian 
glossolalic incanintions, and secret anpots, as well as street sounds ard nonsense syllables. A. 
famous exemple os his song of the Kesalh, or undines, Uhustroted here, This derangement of 
linear, camentéal language was accompanied by mmcvations in typography and praphes 
design: the Futurist movement comeided with the Cubism of Picassd and Braque, and with 
the Calligrammes of Apollinaire.” The latter's poems were placed on the page it onder to 
echo their eubject aa images, ag drawings inaepanible from poems. The poem wae ne longer 
only aniculate speech, but enfianchised sound: the text itelf was no longer a conventional 
page of horizontal, orthographic lines, but part of the art that dlustrated it, even an object the 
reader had to manipulate in coder fully so appreciate— a kinetic experiment." 


"The Futurist artists dnvw nit only on local antiguiey but also on the ‘pRinserve” ant of diatard regions, This 
eas a pened of crtense scholarly interest in the meaclittie wma and the si:ll usdeciphersd Rangorenga 
ienpt of Rapa Min (Easter lilesd), Geeguin seed Rongeronpe on hea puunteeg, expecially in ihe famous 
porta of his young lever, Aferoit mete no Teheenona (Tahitian, “Ancestral Cheardens of Tehamana”), 
LOSS (eee Greub (S000: 22h pl 20d, discussion om pp. Dee G8; and Vise Kandinsky experimented vetth 
if to the end of bes life: lines of his own kind of iongorongo appear i hes final, unfieehed veateroolor 
(illustrated bere, Grom Weis (1384. 208, pl 202) as a lee of port-Foterin meta-tect. The painter mouth 
“an art in which a direct equivalence between sign and refitrent could exist, ong that he bebeved weal, in 
effect, bea mon-dhscunkve aed universal lasghuaspe” (Miceloy 2003: 35) The Fubar Oye tdanevicd wrote & 
play, Ctra! Batakht (in phonetisined Russian, translatable, of one wants to keep the atterracrtal misspellatst 
ai something like “Easioy Eycland™), one ol whowr man characters ia a sculptor (see Compton 17H: fi) 

* Gee the excurm here on viel language end Aumeman emgicel manmenpes as a source fbr the design 
and intended kinetic qualities of Futurist texts 
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Kara Dara was quickly to adapt sow” to 
Armenian, using fate sourced and references andl 
the urban sounds of polyglettic. exene Till, 
invoking also musical instruments and chords to 
imply an additional dimension to the sound of bis 
pocms His poems play with different typefaces, 
sizes, and orientations of Armenian letters, anating 
the reader to sec them as pictures; the rociter, portage 
to attempt a chanted, musically experimental 
rendition, is poome are self-described incantations, 
feo; and in Armenian magical texts words of known 
semantic value and voces miypsticae— mantric 
“nondene” words— are often written in differen 
directions and pattems and in association with other 
graphic designs (ef. the sigila of weetem grimoires— that is, the nival books.of prcticing 
witehes) One recalls that Rimbaad was so disappoinied that his poems did not exercise 
visible, magica power that he gave up writing and bef Promee to become a gun manner and 
slave trader m Abyssinia: Another resident of Tiflis at the tome, though, did employ both 
painted shapes and enystical, chanted words— some of ihem, Armenian— for the purpose of 
paychological growth and transformation, the making of a new and enlightened man, This 
was George Gurdjieff (1866-1949), born at Alexandropol (Later Leninakan, now Kumayri, in 
the Republic of Armenia), ran his mystical school for a time in the city before decamping bo 
Paris after tbe catablishment of Soviet male. Gurdjieff (the name is Persian for “Georgian”, 
wath a Russified ending) was completely Mucat in Armenian, though his ehnicity is often 
given as Greek.” 


1 bn bis eutobiographical Adeetings with Remarkable Aten, Grardjieff claimea his father Adiad wren an anfaggh 
{peencian and bed) wha sang af Ven and Kara, and on Karebagis, and kept alive an orel tradition of the 
a He worked for a tiene om the Flars-Barshilese-Teflia relay, and clamed to have 


metropolis of Aca. Elwwher be refers to a book called Aficrteret, ie, Arm. mite Aarti), “our Bath” fel 
perhapa the (laa. Arm Kalk" heneator, “Seal of faith”), and Armencsna of thes ined abound im his hage 


‘dors is Minel-outianlink, wah Ann mime! “io enter” and the abstract nominal ending in the genitive, - 
area, These are pet esampies don of resdom. Gurdpetf claimed to hawe seen the yentings of the 
pythonesses of the Imastuns (cf Arm. dastun, “wise, which could be im four direchoos on a page, 
depending om the direction from which they were receiving & communication— thet could be a nefenenee bo 
a mult-directooal Armen magical text. Few of the flamberant epypetec-wrrter-pannter-musicuci- 
adventurers claims gan Ihe werified, uhough; aad Chrdicit enjoyed glaring gumce of crysti‘icelionc: pee 
Weisen C. (197 735) One way to comtetualize Ghirdjeell, pehapa, ia to conpane his wild tubes, 
cvagent coemologees, and ete ene gabe ke ob aat whose lang nevels, with 
ther mistures of Pers, Kurdoh, acd poaably Mahmic and Furvanite mythology, balled and entranced 
the great Iranist B.C. Zacher. The latter wrote a Foreword to one, Mo Meoves fr Gheggo Dee (55), many 
others langaus unpublished at Oncford 
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——— = : " The Moscow 
AE) perererseacrrmmie Futurists visited Tiflis in 

gefidon fnta Po) a Taw a fF “ 2 
Te Oo 
pat ee — ly [}! ear sie oe noted above, wrote and 
Fatt ie ee | published as a parnphlet Jc" 
im —— jee l & fuluricms, “What is 


Puturieny?” the saree nar. This was not just a summary of Marinetti" 6 news, of thee of the 
Russians, but a manifesto of his own, Armenian Futunen, lie combative, scandal -mongenng 
style was doubiless intended io afivact attention outside the official press, and it is a 
provocative attack on Anmenian traditional culbare, values, amd morality thai singles out for 
tidicule the beloved elder of Armenian letiers, Yovhannts T*wmanean (Hovhannes 
Tumanian) and dendes the popularity of asiweh pociny— the songs of bards such as Tiflis" 
son, the grent Sayai" Nowa, He wae himself to assume that bardic mantle, declaring binnself 
an axkugh and the authentic and unmediated voice of the Armenian people, but then, 
consistency is the bugbear of small mands. If the purpose was i slart a fight with the 
establahinent, if was a socess, The great literary histonan Garegin Lewonean (Levoninn), 
whose works on the aningh pene are of fundansentsl impoctance, found these assaults bob 
trivial and offensive. Me excoriated the activity of the Futurists as dyvabarar rw gelorwesti 
fatarwe (“tomdoolery in the temple of fine art”) and fumed in russified Armenian at thear 
faMlotometwn, fore? (“charlatanry and blackmail”) in an article in Gelarwest (“Fine Art”) 
in 1916 that Beledian has cited. The official doctrine of Socialist Realism, with if sess on 
clanity and realigm, and its contempt for “formalism” (am for art's sake, as it were), wae to 
embrace Levonian and Tumanian, mot by any Gault of their own, and to celcbrate the epic 
ond balladic recitations of undeticred bards “irom the people”. And Stalinism consigned Kara 
Carvil and his cine to the dustbin of history— some of them, to the literal comoentration 
camp dust (Rios, Jegermaya pel") of the Gulag. 


Kara Darvit wrote his Futurist poem Shet-Alur (“Asphede! Hill) in M04: it is translated an 
annotated here as an appendix here, and the text is provided in the dlustrations. His novel 
Kean fwaks ("The Violin of Life’, 117, which is ina conventional Easter Armenian, 
attracted no attention (perhaps oo surprising, considenng recent events, including a world 
war, two nevodlutions in Puessia, amd the Anmenian Genocide two years before the batter). I 
deals with a lonely, middle-aged Armenian broken by family beresvement and Jeading a 
weary life, whose spints and neglected, decrepit body revive when he mects a beautifial 
Russian woman, Pree love was very thuich a part of the Futurist program, bul Beledian is 
Probably might on his assertion that the Anmenian writer here wis inapared more iy Michal 
Ansybaahew's aofily porographic novel Savin (1907— the Fama Al op taal) 
Chatterley 's Lover of its day— than by more sophisticated avant-garde works."' Kara Darvit 
welcomed the Russian Revolution for its erabe as well as social and economic possibilities, 


Hayes de: mot do tceiahes oa. pincle Baad: Riseben etwradl ewvelaaica al tex che forerdiaicnred er 
Stalinesi puritanism), that geve ee Mikhail Kusnm's ge neve! Kp (Wings), Nabokov 
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thanking it was to lead the ship of humanity (on which, you recall, we had just made |9*. 
century Rusdcian Nbertune walk the plank) bo deck al a siroy howalunigist, a “safe haven of 
howe". laa lecture of 19108 ar 1919 entitled “Prologue™, be writes, “A great enemy is acting, 
a great forward push is emerging and the new naan, ihe man ofthe great force of thought aml 
struggle, is being bom. | side with the conviction that futurism i advancing and expanding 
among oppressed peoples, be that oppression mon or economic”. 

Georgia dad mot unite, though, in a happy conjugal embwace with Soviet Russia, at 
beast not at first. 1) declared independence as a socialist/nationaliat republic ruled by the 
Mensheviks, ideclogscal opponents of Lenin; so for atime Tiflis became a safe haven indeed 
for woters and artist: who found Lenin's red terror smethang bess thon a kve-fest. Kam 
Dani was a halite of the short-lived Fantastic Lite Tawem, where he recited bis poems 
and nixed with Futuriets and other arists, socialites, and eccentrics, most of whom bad Med 
the Holihevike The poet wrete declonmtory verses af once boastfel ard tmeek— he was, 
after all, a dervich— and these typify bis rectations at the crowded tavern, to a frendly and 
apprecetive audience In his poem of 14 May 1921 “Whe is the hero?” Kara Darvid 
declares, “Whe bero is the one who shatters human law and iramples it underfood, who 
converses with the stars and champions ibeir law, who poes out into the stroct naked and 
cry amd outside ihe crowd, treading underfoot the clothing of law and onder men have 
wom fora thousand years. The anarchic, lawless, nad mam: that is the hero”. 

There is something of Nictzsche’s Cbermecarch, his Superman Zarathustra, in this, 
though Kar Davis was emphetcally nod a Mieteschean; bet what matters mach mone, whai 
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is go striking amd poignant, is the 
“manner in which the Armenian poet 

- foreshadows the wemendows first 
versed of Alem Ginsberg's Mow!, the 

0 clarion call of the Beal generation thea 


eee’ was to tramlbmm «and = liberate 
"ie American literature «and = culture 
ineversibly and forever: “I saw the 

best minds of my generation destroyed 


ore by madness, staning  bystercal 
nenarisis naked... angelheaded hipsters buming 

for the ancient heavenly connection to 
the starry dynamo in the machmery of might...” Kara Davia" conception of Futurism is of 
interest in the study of the various national refractions of the marvement for its critique of 
maieetrcan, “bourgeois” Armenian culture. Gut it has a wider and greaber significance, since 
he proposes to ondermine that sterile, hypecnitical, wesiern-onented cultar by embracing 
the Near Eastern masic, drama, amd storytelling that the Anmenian masses of hia day boved. 
In the manifesto drewelky dheew oliwr sor eelareest! ow ateloagorce eo (Hin gover 
nor p'ayl tak) (“The East a a source of new fine art and creativity— hd colors with a mew 
shine", translated as an appendix bere), the port addresses the sometimes naive, somelines 
disingenuous tendency of urbanized, sophisticated Armenians slavishly to ape the arts, 
letters, and fashions of the West and to deride the Ioeal, popular culture of the lower classes, 
with itt Armenian, ranien, and Turco-Tater roots, He repeatedly praises the popular Azeri 
romani: operciia Arehin |fo! Alon, which Armemans everywhere adored (Wester and 
Eastem Armenian translations were printed; and the sheet music was peblished in faraway 
Amenca, too), but which official high culture disdained. In this analysis of a civilizational 
inferiority complex intermalized by the East, le anticipates the similar analyses of ihe 
polemical works (rharhadeg? (Persian, “Stricken by the west", 1962), by ihe iranian 
educator Jalal Al-¢ Abmead (1923-1967) and the controversial polemic Oréentalion, by 
Edward Said. * 

The poems of Kara Darwit composed in stundard Eastem Acnenian, with their 
penerous, oceanic, frasemally loving egotism, recall Whitman (wham the Armenian poet 
knew) and Blake before him (whom lee aliest certainty did not}, and his aphonsm are 
suffused with the spirit of Nietrsche’s The Joyfi! Wisdom and Zarathusira. The poems that 
experiment with nonsense words aml diverse iypographies, which, as noted, he began 
writing the year Marinetti visited Moscow amd Russian Futurists visited Tillis, were inspired 


marc ae ching 


a |} has become ott niguene i departments of Near Eastern stadies in pay homage to the late Prof Sard, but 


Arisectins wt char Chcisthes ly has ielaals ate ba Was tate 0 Glace dich priceetyaoetaeed foe 
conscience of the crvilend workd 
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by saw", the “transraiional” languape of Khbeboibey and other poets and writers. The latier 
drew upon the fancifill sound combinations, plossolalia, folk spells against mermaids 
(resafh), und the secret language of sectarions such as the Plapellants. Accordingly, Kara 
Darah tapped ihe sources and resources of his own, ancient language— of Armenian 
mythology and oral epec preserved im the wotings of the Classical historian Movets 
Xorcnac’i, and the cadences, images, and sound patterns of Armenian incantations, He alse 
drank of the neo-pagan springs of comemporary Weslerm Annenian literature, especially the 
Het ‘awer erger (“Heaibon Songs") of Danel Vanihan, who was murdered in 1915 by the 
Turks. His work imepired, in turn, the younger Soviet Armenian poet Yeghishe Charenits, 
who became acquainted with him in Tiflis. 

Kar Darwis was no content merely to while poems in mon-treditiomal fon; be 
altered io bis vision of a fisture an their type of production and distribution, printing them on 
postcands and selling them in fromt of the cinema and opera bowses of Tiflis. The poet's 
friend Kostan Zaran describes the spectacle in his novel Ancionds ew rr dowel ("The 
passerby and lis road”): “Kara Darvié is selling his poems and postcards” outside the doors 
of a big movie theater. Kara [xfe! The word 13 an epithet, not a first name] is a unique 
phenomenon in our literature: a bero, and im ary cast a kind of rebel, He ig a man standing 
outside the realm of social prejudice, devoid neither of talent nor of general education, The 
Ammenian merchant, the fossilined Armenian schoolmaser, and ihe Armenian literati of the 
Caucaius, slithering from table to table in clubs and salivating, look upen him with sceom 
and ridicule. But he is the ben. He is the neal sweceasor to the dervishes and bards. He 
preserves the honor of'a poet. He is our conscience™,"* 

After the October Revolution many Russian avant-garde writers and painters 
emigrited, some settling for a time in Tiflis. | have noted the debt of Armenians uw the 
Russian avant-garde, but the Russians in the Transcaucasus beamed something from their 
hosts, io, Wasilii Kamensky's Futurest sketch map of ihe city, which he styles a “poem in 
reinforced concrete™ (his famous sketch of the Sun, discussed in the Excursus on visual 
language here, bears the game tite), notes the location of favorite hangouts, and at the foo 


" Literally, bac ramwnbner “open betters”, a calque on the Russian onkaaie pls io, dhe latter 08 abbreviated 


sdtgateibe bike Genta ‘puso 1 san beccteliced Ga sonaciooas ‘of Arsuinien Wace es tania 
been expected io speak, no, scream, about the genocidal murder of the Armenians of the Onoman Expire, 
‘tang place just scress the border. The macacees of 124-1836 were alive mi memory eed might have 
Herted public attentson to thes second, incomparably greater disaster. The events of (913 and afer were veel 
known: the mass killings and deportations yore the subject of Botish paclueneniacy inquerocs and made the 
front pages of the world's papers, incloding The Mew York Tomer and War Boston Celok, Kara Deervil aot 
only road the poem of Dareel Varchan— one of the feet vickr— he even deed Weiter Armenian in 
wrilang a ling in herr to him, Armenians bad onganiand « volutes corpe in the Russian arey to asciet 


amenboon, foo, thea oinds simply could not comprehend the scale of events that were still 
meee Chd the more banal lean qualitees. of indifference to the suffering of others, a lack of empathy, 
play a part? 
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of the drawing is a tranelitertion into Russian of the Anmenian word enanter ren, 
“happiness”. So Russians and Armenian mixed and there seems to have been some 
Linguistic interchange— not just Caucasian peoples leaming and using the language of the 
Imperial ruler, but Russians taking a keen interest in the ancient cultures of their hosts.'" The 
Russian friends of Kara Darvid published an anthology of his lyric poems and short siones in 
Russian traniation, Pest Sentoyeshchige tela (“Songs of a rebellious body") at Tifles in 
18. (No Futerist compositions are included.) The book is a paperback brochure of 
mimeagraphed typesoripl: the typesel cover has a cameo photograph of the poet It bears no 
fewer than four prefaces by the poot hime: 


(1) TO MAN, With a torch kindled in my soul and a smile of love on my lips | 
come 10 thee, a poor, broken, spat-upon men. 
KARA-DAR VISH, June 1918, 


(2) TO THE PRESENT ANTHOLOGY. 


The present anthology bes been translated wilh my assistance in the form of'a Literal 
rendering imo Russian of my novellas'songs, My tranlator-ftiends have expended every 
effort to depict the visage of the poed in its fall convey, waning their labor with grean 
love and sendemess. 1) remains to me only to thank them from my soul, from my burning 
heart, for ibe opportunity wo make my few works accessible to the wide Russian reading 
public, in the near fistere | bope to publish in Russian translation my longer works, as welll, 


KARA-DARVISH, May 1918, 
(3) DEDICATED 


IS The mapipoem at ilhestzated here, and see Rewell/ Wye (eds) (2002: 108 pl} The four inacnphons read. 


Grate Saleen antvepe! Aneeayo= dbhomilece Pesipo= Ay obebon boy Rode Sond" na Bahu 
t greetings (ee word uniniellighle)Anmenie= happiness! Peru Hey, shepherd, sheep! 


Hees eran wey (the Stip wpon the Mousa) by tha Armenian ‘wvhar Keetsn Zarlon, fiend of fara 
Dhernd, aa Hern, 4 se captaie hese on Batu, Chapter Nise of the tevel is dedicated to Kara Dare, bis 
café, aod kee finenda: it o trandlated of on appemdian here. The mochor evokes the dire conditions of the 
tefagess from ov’ war and Pied tenor One of the more cunous persomaliives. and odder Iiecary figures bo 
pass through Farum ot che time was the RassirJewish writer Lev Nussbaum, bor to a mich family of 
Batos oilmen an 1905. His family reached the port, which us biographer calls “a kind of Crariet 
‘Camiblanca— the bottleneck for all those flieemy we”, in 1920 and vere able io parchem Geornpan 
passports and depart for Constanimopls (seq Reins DOG, 100.) Nuxgimbeum converted wo Epler and ender 
the petudeenen Kurban Said publidhed n German AW gee Nias, the love story off os eriviperaie Ageri boy 
and a tender Cieorgian maiden caught up in the whirhwieds of war and relenticasly pursed by an evil, 
lewingud od Armenian naied Nakhararian with a big black pewerfal cor (Maorar, the ancient Porcher 
term for o local kereditary dhyrmai, now means “goverment minister”) Linder ihe pen mame Eesed Dey, 
hiwaambaum. authored a pioneering biography of Stalin. Though pursued by Azeri Sax sympathizers 
mnoious fo expose him aa Jew, be managed to dee peacefully mm wartime Fascist: aly. in hes anxiety to 
conceal hig orga, Nussimbewm can be compared in some ways to the Arnenian Imaging Aleuandey 
Kesar 
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fo ihe freend about whom | dreamed and in whorn | was ever disdlusaored. 


If the entire world takes wp amns agains’ my words, thoughts, and feelings, you, my 
friend, will be standing to the side, you will understand me, you will come up to me, and 
all give oe your ham. 


KARA-DARVTSH. 
(4) Wher 1 hove, 


[ lowe those whose seal is like a shoreless sca and whose conscience rings like a 
silver bell, 


RARA-DARWISH™, 


The poems in the book deal with themes of voluptuousness and love, for the most 
part, in a not particularly emviable style one might characterize a3 fin de aécle Orientalizing 
Symbolistlite, For instance, on p, 48: “1 became weak, and wordless, end wilhoul a moans I 
instanily awoke The silence, pitch black/That spellbinding lass from the Land of the 
Pharache! Veiled herself with tiurk from stares...” Mo luck for peeping tore in the land of 
the Pyramids. On p. $4, a tily-bodied hetecra sprawls imvitingly on a Khoraan carpet: ome 
prefers the iterations of Veruzhan and Medzarcnea, where she ia at least dancing. The prose 
pieces are eminently forgettable as well: One story introduces a forest memph who strips 
down for a dep in ihe sea in the buff. Then she dries herself off, heads back to the woods, and 
the sum smiles at her, In another, a man wandenng in the desert dreams, plausrbly, of venter, 
then he sees a goddess standing on a mouwniazn and acknowledges ber as his Ideal, He 
continues on his thirsty way. A third opens on the disturbing scene of people hauling crosees 
up to Golpotha; but ibe reader's anxiety i assuaged by the assurance that they are all 
brothers, helping each other. (Bud then, to do what?) The book does contain translations, by 
Tatiana Vechorka, of the important poo “Whe | Am” and “The Cup of Life", mostly a 
testifies to the esteem of ihe poot"s Russian-apeaking fends amd their readiness to help his 
pooms reach an audicnce beyond readers of Armenian, 

These incloded the Russian Futurist Alewei Kruchtnykh (1286-1968), who lived 
from early (918 to the end of 1919 af Tifls in the family home of his fellow Futurist Iya 
Zdanevich (1894-1975), a permanent denen of the city. Together vith the writer gu’ 
Terent’ey they opened in Nov, 1918 the Fanfanichesti kohochek (“Fantastic Linle 
Tavem”"), which became a meeting place for the Russian, Georgian, and Amenman 
“Syndicate of Futurist, of which Kar Denis wae a founding member, ll it eloaed its 
doors in July of the following year, Kara Darvi published his cyele Fark" Clark’ 
“[neantation Beads", including the carlier Sref Mor “Asphodel Hill", in an anthology 
dedicated by the habituds of the tavern to the beautiful dancer Sofia Georgievna Mel'nikova 
(1890-1980), the charmed eenter of their cirele. 1) includes porms by Vechorkn, one of the 
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tranlators iin Songs of a Rebeliows Aoly!' The Georgian poet Gngeni Robakidee, whose 
pocms appear in the arhology, desenibed the place: (Compton 192: 44) 

“Tiflis has become a fantastes city. A fantastic city needed a fantastic comer, and on 
one fine day, at Mo. 12 Rustaveli, in the courtyard, poets and artists opened a Fantastic 
Tavern which consisted of a small room, meant for ten to fifteen, bul which, by some 
miracle, had about fifty people in it, more women than men. Phantasmagorias decomfed the 
walls of (he room, Virtually every evening the tavem wai open, and pocts and artists mead 
their poo arf lectures”. 

Ome visitor to the tavern, for instance, was the famed hostess and socialite Vern 
Sudeikina-Stravinekaya, whose family arrived in Tiflis in April 1919 and stayed there six 
months. Her album includes entries by oumerous painters and writers including "ya 
Zdancvich and the poet Osip Mardelatam, who trandlated a poem by Kara Darvid (dedicated 
to Robakidze) into Ruslan (Bowl 1995: xix-xxa), The writer Konstantin Pausovaley ()892- 
1968) met the Zdanevich family during his stay in Tillis, in 1925, and mentions im his 
memoirs a book they had entitled Tiveti, poeriver sting deck” (perhaps beat rendered mow, 
with apologies to the gentle reader, as “Flower, 0 poctry, you fuckin’ bitch"). It was printed 
in varus typelaces, and “between individual words were inseried various lines, rows of 
dots, clefs, betiers from the Armenian, Georgian, and Arabic alphabets, muasical notes..." It 
seem likely Kom Darvid fad a hand in preparation of the text. [tis noteworthy that there i 
an @ement of musical metation: the variations in size and position of letters m Futurist 
Publica none suppest a musica! shore, po thet one might attempt a tonal performance of them, 
and Kara David refers offen in his poems to music, 

The greatest and most important of the Armenian poets Kara Darvas kmew in Tiflis 
was, as mated, the greal Yephiahe Charente (1297-1937) The later wei a protean figure 
who, ican Foiriy be sad, mastered and perfected every poetic style known in Armenian. He 
wrote poem iin the anyles of Syrboliaen and decadence in his early years, then tarning bo the 
stridemtly proletarian verse of the preat bard of the Revolution, Mayakoveky (who was. born 
in Georgia, and whe in [914 sketched a portrait of Rare Darvit, lhusirated here) In 1920, in 
the midst of rewotution and chaos, Charents wrote his Talore (“Song book”), a cycle of 


"The volume, encitled Soi! Georgieene Jel wihewol, Fawericbenkl ieahacied, Ty, ba? Mee pore 
("To Sofia Georgiewna Néel"ndbowa, Fantastic Litile Tawern, Tiflis, 47 1918 (979°), wes published im 
Sept 1979 io an edit of 12) copes and iecluded poems by Russian, Annenian, and Georgian Futorests 
ated Dlutrahod by Matshs Gorcharowa, Alexander Harhbeuk-Melikov, Lado Gudhasteali, and others. 
va reprinted in 2012 by the Georgsi Leonidan State Museum of Georgian Literature, Thilist All thoy peor 
SL inti 
Paves‘ o Son! (A ale about. life"), cated by Lancosk (0964: 123). 

"The Russian Consinecti vist A. Chicherin (felinaki eran 124) in: bees “Mena. vex!” (Change off AL, 
intodese a novel fore of musica neation thet breaks yath urdchrectional straight lines (see Janeced: 19a: 
12? fig. 160), Tt i noteworty thet ther ian Aumern connection io later experments of tha kind in the 
wed. “Aria”, written by John Cage im 1) for a singer named Fis. Deerberuan, bes a score consisting of 
draveings of lines in black ink, accompanied by blotches of various colors and the words HAMPART- 
ZUM CW" Arm. for Hambarien, “Ascenmion”, used as a man's name), DRUEO (". Arm. for Tidal, the 
fem, of Tr “Load”, eee a oo woran’s name), DI QUESTA TERRA, (lealian, “of thee earth"), MAPRASH) 
a ‘aen}, OONSOENCH ET (French, “somciesoe andl), and A-RISE! (Fagliah): see Saver 
(aioe 4) 
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lyrics in ihe style of Savor’ Nova, ina wery clear and limpid Easier Armenian For atime he 
asspclited wilh the [maginist school in Moscow, that included the great Sergei Esenin—the 
Rimbaud-like bad boy of Russian poets fegend— and the cunously fimtive, nussified 
Armenian poet, Alexmunber Kusikow.” Charents was. ta expenment with, then disnvow 
Futurism when i fell out of favor, os be became a lending figure of the new Soviet 
Armenian literary establichment But he mentions in a beter of 18 March 1934, three years 
befor: his anest and death, that he had met Vahan Terean (Tertan), the Anmenian Syrilbolisi 
poet, at the Chankie ofa (Cup of Tea") in Tiflis, back in the days ofthe Revoletion. Kara 
Dan, whom be calls the only Ameenian writer whom | knew personally ad thet time", was 
there, Since there were plenty of others, the comment sugpesis thad the Futurist post stood 
out among them and that Charents sought his company and held him in high esteem, even 
though be was to condemn him a few years later (‘arenc® 1967: val. 6: 480). 

In 1920, with the Communist amcxation of Georgia, Kam Darvis gamely attempted 
to adap! to the new orber, bopimg to find a niche of seceptance, He began wriling an 
literature and theater for the paper Karr Asif (Red Star) Osip Mandelstem, who was 
passing through Tithis, translated bis poem More fern woop (The Dance on the Mountain”) 
into Pussian that year. The Soviet Union was established in 1922; and in 1929, af a Seviel 
literary and cultural policy began to take shape, the Soviet Armensan press commenced 
attacks on the Futurists, On 15 November the Armenian Hose of Cultare at Tiflis eld 
Full-court “literary trial” of Kara Darvid, whe wae condemned in a seven-point verdict 
Charents, Gevorg Aboy, and Azat Wshtuni, a self-appointed trunrvirate of official taste, 
declared that Futurism hed no place in Armenian culture. Bot by the late 1950s, it was to 
have mo place for them, ether. In the twilight years of bis life, Kara Darvit wrote 
tccasonally for dordabes* (The Call to Battle”, Tiflis) and Maparar (“Anmenia’, Erevan) 
tll 1927. In his bast months he was shuttliog back amd forth between Erevan and Tiflis in an 
unresolved dispute about his pension, One of his last poems is the wistful gare of an old man 
back ino the past, mot forward. He saw only death ahead, ard perhaps be understood also 
that Anmenia had been robbed of its future, “Again my heart tharsts! For its vemal spate of 
health, Again summer's the embrace! Of the giving body of a gil! Come come do mot 
forget! That in Apollo's might amma’ Great power fiom the past is peti! hey Beart pounds 
again! Like ihe hammeron the anvil! And garlands of sparks’ Light up the black of night.’ 
» ean samme heat! Comes like a finrway en Aed with a fevered heart! | just wand tea 
with lemon” (Palstenn 2009; 268), 

He died 16 December 1920 and was buried im the Armenian cemetery of Mofavank* 
Two lines from he poem Ch em ex, “Who am [" ane engraved on his tombstone: Es 
amatrarrhayin belek ‘oe? em,! teers 2 im hayrenih's ("1 amo cosmopolitan ebtieen! Amel 
the world is mry fatherland”) (Bebedian 1992: 39.93)" 


* On Kusikow, see Poosell (204) 

*! Ohm the response fo the onthcism of Kruand (if see Beledian (00% S00); on “Who i the henol™ (200: 
351) Beledkan is the principal scholar, Gheeonst, and cote of Armenian literature, particularly of the modern 
period, in Frese; and whe groundbreaking archival work on Kara Darvié is hin. | have widened the seope of 
anal ysia. somewhat be undenand the poet's work ana philological manner, cxamiemg he use of langumge 
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So, Kara Dervis was the great Armenian Futurist. His carcer is testimony t the 
tragic oblivion to whoch historical circumstances have condemned Armenian innovators in 
an and thought whose contributions might otherwise have noursbed the Near East and the 
world and advanced human progress. Had the Genocide not happened, had the October 
Revelation not degeserated into a sanguinary tyranmy, there might have been a Europe 
without Hitler and a Near East wilhout Hezbollah and Hamas. Instead, the cultures of the 
East might have joined a¢ equals, not as antiquarian curiosities, the great stream of world 
thought. But the life of arm Dervis is testimony, top, io ihe speed af which world culture 
reached distant Armenia mm times when to be a Futurist meant to be bopefull mither than 
apprehensive, and to the astonishing receptivity of Armenians to innovetion when their 
conditions penmuilted. One might add io the valediction of hes epitaph the better, cited im an 
appendix bere, that another grent Acmemian eccentic, William Sarcyan, addressed 
posthumously to Charents. In the end, Charents and Kara Darvid alile said no to power and 
did not betray their muse and their inner liberty, 

in fis 1939 obituary ariicde on Kihodasevich, Viedimir Nabokov wrote that the 
personal loss was unendurable, oo bet os num to the poeid, Let us turn here to the texts of the 
manifestos, the literary vocations of that pearly forgotten time, and Listen to their lost hopes, 
evanescent dreams, and their resurrected music. 


APPENDICES 


1, Kare Darwik, Boo‘tner ew antipner, aforiomner (“Postcards and unpwhlished [poems], 
aphonama”, Kaw, homd@s verlecakm (Kam, an analytes! jowmal™) 4, Los Amgeles, 2005, 
pp. 209-234. ‘The aphorisms were selected by the editors from a total of $00, 1 have made a 
further achocthon here, 


(2/0) OF ees, “Who om J?" from the opcle “Teeward’s new heights”. 

J amt a crested dreamer— ihe atars and ter moot are my onc, 

Jam a solid man of the eanth— the earth and sentiere are any Poot. 

Jam a wales! pwardian— the alent obacrver of all vanlters, 

Jam a commopolitan citizen— the world is my fatherfand 

Jam a aoa, ane! on i my comrade and comparrint, 

Jama satrap ond! tyrant— the executioner ofall imposters and Phorieces. 

fos of wrclact Ateneninn sourcen, and I have expanded the multi-cultural and hisorical contest 


ponaderably. Mone of the poct’a werk itself has been translated ian English hitherto, ao | have endeavored 
le presen a repremeriative aaenphe. 
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Fama aawe, ofan, a doer, ane a child 
Jan the servi aya! the righecer ond! te truthiesapers, die doer af their will, 


Jam a fierce, prowd Scythian” — fam the firnt Armenian who loves the Armenian people ax 
forty thomeamd brave and manly brothers.” 


fama Bolskevik—! ono democrat, a socialist, othe tips athe hates ov my heared. 
Dam an urchin — to everthing petrified | am death, thoader, and lightning, 
Jama acialot— J break, pear ap by the root all thot ie potter, oll, an state, 


Joma Fururit— fiercely proud smosier of idals, the wordal! whe topoies venerable notes 
fram ther heavy pedestals and shaiters them, 


fama mad fower— J plage the stamp of fiery ises on a lovely woman's bosom and with 
wild game erp her atrangely in ay stormy cad leatfe emirace, 


fam event hiig: aval nearing. 
fam Kara Dares, 
2 @ 
The Cup of Life [Menac* botakal 
ont the oleae biney phe lvl, 
The Gospel 


The word weed bere is ask os, from Biblical Hebrew Adibenas, the name of one of the pont of Fapheth m 
Genenit, The -n- might have bees an early sembel error for v-, from a form like Sgenr, ie, Seythian The 


| married the Alan princess Salim, ic, Satan, the mythical pregenctrix of the Marts (see JR 
Roeeeell, “Argawan: The lindorBunopean Memory of the Cancequs”, Journal of Aenean Suabes VIEL2, Pail 
DO (20077 pp. 110-147). These worn the epic beroes of the Oesetes, or Alana, a North Iranian poopie 
relaied io ihe Scythans. Alewander Blok thought bis fellow Fussians Sif), Scythians, and the Polish 
sobility deo lind romantic cline to descent om the Sarsutumn, also related to the Seythears. The facua 
ehouicre for the Seythions is ihe Niners of Heendetes, and i is no mysiery veby poets advecuiong atavium 

znd a-retern tn “ture” wou! rte scat origin doe heir atone ix os barcieiceng tibes oF tee Barseter: 
meppes A meders Bineish poet pur i bem ie bos quairsin “Hedeesan”) “After de Srythians, how advance! 
In the pursuit of happiness?! They went around in leather penis! Aud every night smoked casnabe” (Gunn 
SiG: 42) 

) Geledian (DO0G- 277), motes thai the original version read, Es datos ton em, “| am a Dashnak". The 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation (May felon ‘cole ointnoe et her] 2 nationale: political party thet 
donunated the few! Republie of Armenia bal was drowen inte exile afer the Comeranust takeover, deapile ott 
iecinhs begriogs it mebesqeetly adopted a sindenily anti-Soviet ling and in the 19905 and 405 some of 

ihimenben, particularly in Europe, wore asanciaied vith fincierm sed nacien 
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lam a here at the wedding fears oy life. 
fama deserter fram the war waged by barbaric, patriaitc banedits, 
fame citizen of the democracy of the spirit foow Agsorakaperer ean). 


The demonic cockle of ridicwle on my quteering fips is for you, you citizens fattened an fw 
amd onder. 


dnd | pars throwgh the dork, cloudy nomelt of te avenees of great cities, fully armed wih 
that stthelia! af thee syrert, 


Let the sky tander— lev fire ond lyohining flack ond crash clown on ey hore Ahead! Ler the 
Halbed sword clin aver aiy bret, 


Let the slippery noose of the gallows Loop and tighten at my throat— ney body és weal, nny 
spirit is strony, free, bold’, soaring over the plains af an untimely death.“ 


Afy amit ig on eegle's airong pinion searing, coursing dugh above stupfled, shraphrered 
wells, 


How! af hatred ona scorn— ond a leap, a mighty leap up the dizzying mouwiiaia af sitll, 
The goblet for a tocer te [yt iney dora! — deolcotion, song, and dance, desone weabling. 
Seg. paatt! he wot! ia greene 


And fet the eneitalline tears of repenicace atecam down and powr jrow sockets of tf sally 
of (he stupejfied wietias. 


Thar dane pecs! cemetery, thar worfel 


it iy might, The plant sphere of the Moon swims oeress the gky. ite sitver layers pleoming 
denen pon me, the mad lover, standing over the vast grave pit of skulls with the cup of life 
Jeong in orp frail, 


That is the monument to the dawning fienere [fie wel” life, 


Jt ie Nhe foal fo new ancente to mew hedge, 


This lose anticepates, andl probably peetly inepered che poom by Eghishe Charenta, iahuan neal, “Winton 
af deh” (1920), in yllech the poet epee .e gallows ms Erevan, describes with bonnor the moose, andl igks to bbe 
hanged aa the mnaom for his people. Charenia met aad conversed wath Kara Daread in Tilles, hia memoir exf 
ithe encounter is cited here. 

* Although Russians and Armenians borrowed from Marinetti‘s linlisn the name of iheir movement as 
Futurion, Russians ievented for themmelves also a Slavic dengnation deafetjeme, “ve-vill-be-ers”, anal 
dumeman scholarship calls Futunem @pogevopedn her, Int. “worhip of what comes. after", Kara Barend 
here sperma b> ceaphmise thal the mverseed with the name Futurism di the futurg steel f 
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And howl, aad ommial and costane,” and wolin, and re, and drum, ard celebration, and 
feast... 


Gods, fear my proper— the melody af ay ies Keceiee omy ejfering, and! from bygone 
oonnuries, front Aenean mains, node the colle conburers of pour heads. 


I come from the pagan terynes, and Nisibis is ay fatheriand,” 


Sowna! the treapets, anike dle onal shoke the coat: life ys bridegrocm comes, holding 
ine dide of nae mew iife by Aer Aome— the mud lower comes, win the cap of life in Abe 
fuvauts, 


The roca! 


The Aero ofthe mew /ife comes, nd Ao victory chiar, bearing an lineation fe the sew 
life, 


Sound the trumpets, Mast the hove. 

Rowes, Nowers, Jowrela: seater tem, anu plimat neat, 
The comqpmertng hero comes. 

Sound the trumpets, etre fhe atrings af tee dare! 


10 May [918 
Tiflis 


© Pe mma, ox enclay, ew homily, ow fut'ok.. Kam Dard wines varcenly the matical mgeatare of 
hes poetry aed his vision. The pocen “Incariames Beads” plays epen the allmeraiive qualisy of Arm. 
ientge hd, “eymbal™, and siipiiie novel idsouta dacocehsd mum's eckson 'y sian tastes ool Gab 
is entitied Keank') jurists, “The Violin of Life". And af the beginnies of the poem “Vision of death™ by 
(Charen: noted above, whech these verses might have inspired, the poet's veoed heart ip desonbed a the 
@rained chord of a Pongal, a viola In Fare Dandi?” sory JP iefoteac fot ‘ake (The dust-caked viol”), 
Laem arden epee tear cte a myeieriqus violinist mamed Kaen ftom the hegendary 
mediqval metropelsa of Am travels to Comes (whither many Areemans betel Mel following the fall of the 
city bo the Sefyuk Turks im the 11" century) and gives In instrament ho a yortla wate enkorwn at with mew Ili 


Waruzhan, “And when your monument i erected om the future plaza of Armenean creative thought, L 
shisadiy os the front tank. vall bag on ey ghoulders your brome statin treatds the Masihes of the heathen 
world that you ang of aed lowed fered bry eledan 200% 280-281) 
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Untitled 

Where are you, O mea? | oefebrate pew, 

I vee a hing, a nobleman, a soloter, a worker. 

dont see you, Gman— you're hidden away fn the darkness, extinguished and wmscen, 
Yow ano dura ont cond, o dvi fire. wilted Mower, 

I pees timo the misty, bectowded streets wrapped in demk fox: 

Yow were, esurcited, draped in rags, orpotren by all, 

And foment your fot, amenting and cursing the tafide! wort. 

J appreach yew and clasp jour chilled aud destocated hand 

And with fery tips ond hot breath f hice your Bary hone. 

] fear pour strangled cpp ot be pour soul, sunttered and brates, ringing, 


That ty a man speaking, protesting, ond apposite Aver tramp solaliers with bayonets shining 
at their showlders, 


Singing a song of pride and brokertood, fery-red banners mapping, 
An! you, Glman, sere are por, fm searching for pou 


Fow're In tatters, you're under te duyonets, pou re wader tie imperial purple, you're a 
worker, you re a Helena, 


J looliieg for wou, CO) pan— pow re Mew here. 


I looked for pow and fowid pow murdered, shattered, waited, frozen, fallen before the powers 
than ae tbe werlol pour bane! ntretchee! out 


f dave Bomaney or wealth— / have sothing— J have a ware os, brother{y, flere— J give 
wpa Mic, 


Bon despair, pew re wer alere, in, Som with pow, ler nat Aver enflanne tke aheing fire 
of your heart anal! Inepure ou with Figpet, 


Da nar despa! 
(nd) 
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* # @ 
(227 €) Selected aphorism: 
Everything (Aewn bana) 


I. People, | ant very lente eee pon, Je a file Sif of freediw, 

2 J weak become f don) eaderstand you: Jom strong becouse you dow T nde 
me. 

i Children ore wie; ve people are step, and thane who ative to follow amu 
reremble them ane niyptder atitl, 

4. Everything thet comes out of me i velwable and free; everthing that comes, mat 
from me, fut fram others, dr false oma! fink, 

J. Yow wont happiness for man? Sty Aim noled and tet Are ioose on the earth, 

6& Look ot life with the ever af Adam and fet your sole property be the fig teaf, amd 

spon Tl be Aeyapey, 

The frees! iat ir the one wih dort mating one! lore erhieg, 

Ever the ies dowers his bead! before the sur. 

The world was created for me ane fan boeral it it. 

JO, Rewolation ar ig tig port of fear ia proper for the pure amd phe noble, bur 
sezwal sade i for heed ond! rqpedsiee comands, 

J, Gre, don stand an, ewer (eeu are about fo make a mnie, 

I. The strong ome pets up feet: Nhe week ore ‘se the fiend br fama 

(3. Real creativity jwstifies everyone; bing, sieve, pawper, rich man, martyr, criminal, 
the talented and the dullora! everyone. 

JW, Be awinke, that pou be a heen neorel, 

(4, Afrite teed @ way thor poor every line be worth ao oink of pen life. 

Je, feet tthe sea oor of which, bike maple, ny chong are born and emerge. 

17, [fevers a drop of ink remain of Me tip af your pen, dow? fer it dry a — write! So 
that the meader vary dies: anal renner yoru, 

78, Stay ave, so (het life around’ yaw will ner siamber, 


SS Se ot 


*# @ 


2. Kara Darl, drewell'o ibrew afbfwr nor gelerwest ew stelcagarcad ean (Hin posers 
nor pall ink! (“The East as a source of mew fine ant and creabvity— Old colors with a new 
shine”), reprinted in Kay" Literary yearbook 3, Paris, 1993, pp. 113-120. 


Creatiod iv jife's greatest joy. Jest as doy wakes with the early morning, the 
downing af the zai. ao con fhe liye afa man, on felvidwal, a whale peanle, aealken, apes ity 
eves from slweber, when it bepver fo creafe— thant is, when afl the afrines in ihe soul af a 
mar or eric: people dees to sown with a argh power! hormmeny, to ant— in ether 
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wera, for fis nine! cma! sew! te five with oe strong nih, Adambind, ow woul! sink, fw 
Aegan ro wale ap from for deep ber, A ee ae oe dawaiag for manne, when fhe 
golden ray of the long diminate tee ronal ff i aecenany fo create in order to lire 
amd wake, jensen wilh all fe seinen of ire cowl, 

Ptwrim bos been the fit and greatest stimulus of the present age: it how come to 
fel os thot you, all of you, are poets, vow ane geniuses, aff of you are endowed with the same 
energy, the same decwenty spark, and pow munt believe that pow are the chosen of keaven— 
Af only the conviction rest fea cad steady in your bearts that yoo are creatars of life. Se, 
ere are thre mien for pow, sitting around and folbine— ond behold, Shey ore creanag a 
Blece of Ie. The nated: are creating We chunks of life, We too an a people are creating a 
Aig pleat of life. Biv that piece Le only one alice of the Iie of manmkinal [pow creare a Brad, 
crude, wiceliveated piece, then you xeoil the whole splenala edifice of man— his piece of 
fife. Here ‘sa dealaing, o bea! bundling. and, all ofa sediien, Wt how shovtered windows 
ao? broken ommameats, We Armenians ore oy ornare of te edifice of the world also, 
Come, fet ws etre a marrclows shape to thar omament, Let those who view ff be amazed, Rut 
fo Gaia Wi eae, we foes io ao oneaties work, Wie Ronee in ciet the new er of ome 
fife with foi ana! Aope, The individual iy powerfial in bis creativiny omy when bis 
environmen io creating, when the environmen! in which fhe individual iy living aware. 
fila) The individual net cease the Uf thal ured kim and comprebena itt intimacy to 
Aim er that Ae may do creative work, oo that he may attach a iew arian to fhe edifice af 
the went, te bud i higher, or io .apen coe window aad gaze belay throueh i at ihe mew 
Aorizo unfiling before Ain. 

ee only oer whe are afraid of every open windaw ar aperive are Mies who ore 
petrified on the fintshed ond occepted edifice af the paxt— lent the blast of the icy wind chill 
and blow oway their senle flesh. Now, fresh thinbing emerges out of mew, fresh feelings ana 
impresions, ix if not the cos that thought iv condensed emotion? The more the feelings ane 
impressions you corn within you are compressed, the more purely and powerfully 
eqetoliine your thowgh will become. Healtiry thought is healthy feeling: und! bealiiry 
Joeline: arte from healiky impressions, when you de nat comenict hea with powr decayed 
conception, your backward and oxijfied nuditions. Creaninny cama tolerate petrified ways 
af iting oF slavish mbipection fo cache frodivon, Pater iy the power! force that br 
fo whip and fag our mental life, taste ana distur the world conoraled writin us, se that we 
can aan moving, aad advance. Ar write the way we fine! aad! wadernigad; and’ we sry what 
4 Sena oa? comprehensive to ws, beegue we oursetver in Une fist pasaice derive a 
great serve of fulfillment from creating rather than aptly tmitating. And creativity of the 
Breatest jay of fife. 

Rejatee that yeu may creaie; ond creaie, that pour onay be hep, say i Amel for thor 
(Puree, ore one! free the dna! the brn, from the fron cage of “The ip dparsthfe” ane 
“This if munccepiable 


Karcbholeth oan dian 
ublnbh-dabyale 
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This is ridiculous to pow, but J receive and feel pleacre fromm (775) the new feelings 
and omotions fat speak powerully winhin me. Perkages thot diileks is obcure ane wictear 
ene fone, dav ie poo for searching, fr creativity, and ie reficeal fo smn bo pour 
Wogan “Tine i inqaoeive, oor ne, OER Ae, to encaniee wordy, Gur Ariat 
Futwrist poet Korask Yovseriean has trodden tis path, writing in his wonderfin’ poema™ 
“Birth pars” [Erkwenk'}. He wat, ut, aye” 

Aut in ender fa crate one muot feead hacwan, jolt, experienced paths. Cine 's feeling 
af racial identiry je“elakan ink'nazgac ums” mest take first place, f am deeply convinced 
that whe! pronamce the word cublobh, which hoe never appeared in amy Armenian 
digtomary, J lace within eye! a compreieuion of my race, dhe “voted” ofthe blood, the 
“coll” af the Wood Je peredies thar al! my menigless words ore mor fo be founcl tn 
any dngie Secon or Lanner toupee, dwt perhaps im dwitabh coma dane been a word 
posesing “meme in the months of Seljwbsor ldoagols, or ofan Urursean.”' That is she 
Jeeling of racial idearity and the eilior pol ef creativity. The alreenun pater bar io 
draw fiz fines and dowh Aur cafors in on Annenian Aeuiien, ao tat iy picture will he 
innately fain and Ue conor of his cneainey, waleminied, No Frenchman cand ever 
paint an Armenian family, or the portrait of a woman from Akialtsibie,” with the kine of 
dete, dhe way of ar Alenia painter, That i become Une abject te Alacra pater hin 
selected for Atmel! is a avatar ane, and Ais createnty is set on a brews path, The some 
Armenian painter, wie spent Fis chil@hovd in same (shahar ar Khoterjur”* iy imate fee 
cde) the pecan of Chaomiaune dia drlenied ctl intioite oiiner, Only the Mrenchuaie 
ean de thar, (iy is it chat Repin ond! Jdkownky ohaw their ment iinte manera! from the 
fife of Meena 's presen or dts historic poer? And wiry te it thet our Provhtan or Abovian will 
be of no less interest to us tupt the cool Ibsen or the lively Rosaad?™ Proshian captures the 


"The Russian pormd supgints a work longer than a bone poom of balled and shorter han an epic, bet wiih 
The famous anceent Armenian pom preserved by Mowits Morenac't on the bint of the god Valugn 


suggests his worshipper might have sed a rites exelarmariion something ike the Dionysian evol?, formed 
from a diminutive of his name. This may have inspired in pari the composition of Erie” 

© Such sentiments ard terms, which ace property deeply offensive io civileeed people today, were part of 
Armenian dissmarse as chenwhere in the USA the nationakest Drdhnak party controlled a Cekakrie (pen. 
Terghigroe), “Race Worship” society through the 920s. Soenetieens the intention of auch wenn wan mol 
tactalist oF fascial, but ofben enough wae 

" Abkadian Lime, Hebrew Juarat the name ofthe kingdom is the Aneenian highlands whose non-llndo 
Eerepean language prevdates the atiewation of Jurmcruan (am individeal branch ef Indo-European related tn 
echaiac oriiiooe Torks conquered most of Armenia late in the 11" 
century: the Mongols, exty im ther | 

Sr phis bs ths anaes of en Acie ih ing leat tor Se the agit of Chang 

"The teen of Odakan, in the Republic of Armenia, a the bunal place of St. Mesrop Malioc’, who inworied 
the Armenias alphabet at the egunning of the ffs century, Motorjer, a Mourimesus region an Wester 
Armen jeuth of Pontus, waa mainty (Cathole: before the 1915 Genocide eradicated its natwe population. 
™ tye Repin (/B4-1930), o Russias panter in the Romansc-realist style, the convene of Wladimir 
Maleovakey (UG 1520) are sivmslar. Port: Prerkedes | Yorhasnés Ter Andi‘cleas, 1297-1907) was a vealat 
Eastem 


1918) was o French nec-Romantic poet and playwright 
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seem of the Gower af the femiliar plain amd wed, heir arena. Ama ay logician 
Prohian i a thew Meee more prectows to me thon the lofiy Menern idealist Jian or 
dee gener Siaberpeare. 

Tha a where! offer my mast conservative slogan. Fine ant eat grow and develop 
in@ free ond open contest, free of absolutely al! seciorian concepts and moder af 
understanding, and, without qucstion, on ii awn mative sod. if iy accepted fe divide and 
reoogmize men oecordiag to the label stuck on ther foreheads. Chace upon a time ff 16) 
Grigor Arorun! saw the solvation of the Armenian people in his jowrmal dtehak,” ano 
anvbody whe ald tAarve ti lobe! ole! to his forthe! wos ne Acre, eure mor even a 
fawn being. The some dinbel existe now as well, Yow would think people were being arved 
dy a dinbe!, [ibe the padre of animals on Noah's ark, fron life's aniecrsal aifiege. | daow soc 
worden cornu dnnenian called iveilectuals whe hove bearded Neal's art with a 
shiny Grn! name offlerd to their foncheads and Acree entered the roma of good mea ar holy 
omer, dnd | know wondeefel, fofiy eeaowhore brows are clegr as fhe Blue aly, thetr lredrts 
as open ay the broad sea— but since their foreheads don't have the soap wrappers of the 
Bawdelot or Rolle companies,” ov the label afar tin sardine can, plenterea to them, they henee 
not gained admission to Noah's art and are floundering in the worldwide flood of inunan 
stupidity and igoraice. And we, the mew men, arrive like the Napoleons or Vahagrs’’ of 
Annenian thowgh! to rip Mase labels ter shreds ane! to strip the confining labels from the 
brows of men called illegible were! it the original tem}, an! to reveo! the genwine, pare, 
sacgy foam, Talend men conned be confimed willin fhe [ei of polities and sectarianivs, 
They merke their owe natents and they dicover their own world, ao Mier we may stan, our 
brows onclouded, facie te dirwring of the menting awa wakerng our coniclowmens, [ife 
wil! be the coe of our fees, Will inpire fie conic a ie fect that i is wee wie are 
called oa to enjoy fa world) fo become tatanicated on fe pits of the doorty ef nie earth 
and the universe, ald ff we wort to lead healthy amd happy dives, ther if iy necessarily by 
faking from dhe cont that which is exeriial to os, fo aff ment generatiy, ave! ever at oe 
moment of death fo raise fhe cay of Mfe in ower koma: od on owt as we dle the salutotan 
“Live lang!” 

For all ef as, for man, gen! oad deolthy noimrisiment i a necessity, ro thar we, ae 
fom deiner, may be Aealiy ona! beowifwl in son! ond body. Wen Aeolthy food eters our 
fomach and we ase standing clow io mate wr are fornte— ier we prow, since on 
ature i not arrested baer increas, wares premer and atronoer, Our thought sues! gro 
and utreagtiben in dhe some ways our emmofians, doo, comot lag behing, For thomght it 
condensed feeling, and thought is Aealiiy when opr nerves, our feelings, ane freshened by 
Jomiliar, pleasant, and cheering (aprecions and nods, Far that pease it ir mecernsanny ior 
ay, the antec! moe, fo fave acoreibfe oma! digestive fine ants anal literntiore. Thot art 


"The lefidiheral Armenian cewspaper Litat ("The Cultivatce} wes published at Tiflis, (872-1921, vith 
Ginger Arann (1945-1992) ita founding edrig, 

™ oth we illustrated there, for a general discussion of Tsarist Russia's exqursiio soap wrappeni in Ari 
Nouvten and ober styles, see Aniki Chemevech (14) 443), 

7 Vahagn was the Armenian equivalent of Hierikdes in the pre-Christian era, aoe the note on Hebwak" above. 
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and Ierntivne witch ie acceeiife only jo the cheer few (LPT) be private praperty, Mabe 
Palace in the mid of myriad feels, Te ques Aeree fo turn from their fais to the palace 
af thowght, and to do that one Aes fo hore pcommible Mterature a! ant, But accessible, 
digestible art amd JHerature con be ootewad only in an oervirament thot i familiar anol 
intimate. For me. Pepe! i worth o themed fies more tho the foros Hamler or Docker 
Seckmenn”” Pepo is ours, it i related to ws, and we understand and love u, while Hamlet 
an! Decter Ghackran ane foreige, alten ia as, The clowds meting in the moaning af 
Scomdiavia will aerer be ble to drrigate onr plate. Ae ore men of the Boot aad! we ape 
accanoted tothe rays ofa la sim The parte eco of ike north cant warren ies, Tar weit 
‘iowing ont of fhe west caram refresh ur unless thar win! comes theewgh one fori 
anno Gl rer our planes, 

Our Prasiian dar Ane toate and avetia— in fie writings | ner tee hoste, te smell 
of our wonderful! prapes umd peaches from te plod of Ananot; bur what os tere for me— 
and J'm no! even specbiag about fhe owaer of @ stall im the Armenian Hataear or the 
Armenian ofan Armenian Mallocdwrrun™ fo Rosiond 'y Chanticleer or Mircheow 5 Carden 
of Toren, where the French soo! adresses me in tone allen and incomprehewrible. 
Everything fav to be normal, Let cree cow Nhe crows, ond afghtingules atag their 
enchantment: as nightingales, Bet woe ou, when we want be stag dike mighringales if we 
are crowed or (oer iq io force a crew's agmdawk ow ofa afgiaingale, 

fine Lnentere ie familiar to nor ond we are cle fo Maine fife, bet cat same 
deacons from Gaba Aaropet or Moliadursen understand (Chethar's iaumar or 
/Saltvbov-(Siehedrin's sire? Mo, he comet, got ar all, Ae wil! smderstant Rarorian 's! 
Boghdesor ond lrugh, the face of deacon Are tk will creave ina smile, and so will that af 
our stall owner int the Anmenian Bazar and tha! of the Armenian taitelféectua! in iis fap het, 
Prothians “The Moths” will move the denizen of Gehrkar and the Armenian immigrant in 
Hastor, stace Armenian speech is iransmitted by invisible wires, fram every place io Siresh 
Ail ano! the omni of Aragets, where the eneiittag Afeceem ane! owr foliar madre 
grow.” Thar which i intimately familar always emiler ot as, while the wplmiliar and 
aire tae oor mtd, Unforrel, dew may aie deo Ferdour), the port af the Best, 
or Varghan, mighty and powerful ia spirit?” While of course a great many know Schiller 


™ A polny on the urban life of middle- and lower-class Tiflis Armenians of the 197s by Gabeél Sundukean 
(1825-0912), Home Behnacaryan devected a files based on the play in 1995. 

A character in Ibsen's “Enemy of the People”. 
* 4 village in the Ejmiacin disirict of Armenia, now called Sahomyan after an Armenia hero of the 
Osober Revolution, 
| Vakob Paronean (W. Arm. Hag Baronian), (40-1891, an Ameenian writer and playwright from 
Conmiantineple whose work materines Ihe manner and personalisies of the Aumesians of the Chnemnan capital 
0 Ce Mur (“Aaphesbel HI) be Kaew Darvioh"s mest famous Puterist porn, Mit Auger is the illest peal 
within the present borders of Armenia, in view of the plain of Arana 
Abo" Qasem Perdiiat (40-1020), wes the author of the Sabie (“Book of Kings"), the national epac of 
Iron. Daniel Varuzhan (W. Arm. Taniel Warucehen, 6. i puk"k ‘earcan, (E4195) wae a Western Armenian 
poet and co-founder with Kosten #arean (who desonbes an encounter wth Kara Daregh in Ch. 9 of bin 
novel “The Ship on the Morantam™, partly tranelaind bern} and others of the Constantinople pournal Meher 
CTempie, which came out the fit epven enontha of 1004: the outheesk ef war pur on end bo the 
eniempriic. Surun ws the motive force of the jou: hes philosophy, a unabashedly discist reiraction of 
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and Byron, (018) We ofeays scorn the East, Arca t we always contentions of a Persian 
comntnman cad Ait creation when we see fine, but even if the voice of a seinarre! bard 
caning from fhe world ef the amodbing frobet, tonedo, ond top hat does nef ring sweet in cur 
ear, fe all dossier amr epes ond ome hearing thrdy with the dumbed of his talent, The toy 
chviliontion ofthe West... 

We, the edvewied, we whe are dafected with the menlariol janice of Western 
cvilization, daw leaned fo look with comtemp! upon our own colnere, owe ant ona! lireramre, 
seeing a halter on the neck of every thing. Even the crow ofthe weet seem a ihre bo 
a, while cur peaceck with orow ss wangs— has it net fost it Eurepean feathers! The masses 
are more sincent, amafected by that mefarial joundior of Kwrapean civilization, They wahk 
by the prowpiings of thet immards, their hearts, bur for good or if when tery love 
something, create if, cpprectate ft, we howe words in our dictionaries fo mealmate their foste, 
calling thelr theater voilariny, defining their fiterature ax the “imeoral favre of the 
street even thew very atten we, perched on the heights of owr celture, buy tickets to that 
wee eelpor eater amd! find pleaser cad fulfilment ia Aho Aas mot gone io cee Arshin 
Mal Alon, ane! whe hor sot taken his fl of laughter, drinking of the waters of the heart, 
WIth thane wenden’ Laser avclodies? The eduomted iartelligenitia, ih ce egmipped with 
a paariaical aut, mtalbey fat ote people and the shearer of phe meres, derdalieg i arial it 
bofoved Arshin Mal Alon os isinaral, 

Bui the blood of the race iow somrihing else fo soy, and if speaky within. The 
accepted cost of mind condemns because the apcepted, lofty, contemporary understanding of 
the pubic ts thot way, Bet the depths of the heart iruph, delight, and blest the haret of che 
credive artist. Archie Mal Alan is that talented written wark, that flower of the plains, hat 
Jive ont atcesihle amd digentible ro the understanding of the masses, off the people in 
comune, Gees) even Kinkos in Jdelloderun hove @ demand for ant? And are pou going 
fo serve a Dactor Seckwarst or Woener to stig 0 Jes feet the some oo feeding ne 
stomach heavy feather atripe cot from ofa boots and exqpectag a fe digest them, Ane! if 
Alrakos from Ainlioduria or thar stall owner fram the Anienian Sesoar fran in scorn 
from your Chanticleer or Hamlet, embracing with open arms Vali Gihara.™ don't be 
aurprized, Me's inows Pali Grape for a dang ew, aed Ghose oo talent Ae emioces, 
caresses, cad honors, My Ghezo is ech more precious te me thar the Frenchman's 


Nietxocheen thinking, la overtiy and fepulsierty tacit ond anti-Semitic. He belived thal tho Anmeniam, an 
“Juve” emo, hare week theor his brothers a genius for mathology, as opposed to the and prophecy of 
Jeveah religion. Christ supposedly overcarss ead dearoyed the Jew is Kevaelf The joursal wea decicmed in 
n@lvit and mmowsiive currents. in Armenian at, ieerature, and revolutionary thought. Weruchen waa 
anmexied with other Armenian intellectuals of the capital in Api 18113 9h the sunt of the Cheanelde sect wa 
deported and murdered with them. #anan servived and ended his days in Soviet Areseria, On Zanan and 
VWarathan seo Michoniam (1 (8a, 200d) 
* Kara Darvigh woes the word Aakagor, from Persian via Russian, which deprecatingly denotes strect theater 
et oe eath an open worden box for ihe characters, somethong like & Punch asd Judy shee 

A 1913 Azeri comes opera popelar mith Armenians: the cover ofan American-Arnmonan maieal score of 
Sho opera published by Pred. James Moagofian ef Ameria, N'Y, aa reproduced here 

4 character in Arnie Ate! Alor. 
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Mowiet-Sully" or the German's Poxsart,” because he grew wp in the sun of the East and om 
the East's sei, (119) Doctor Siochwann, Possart, Mounet-Sully, and Hamlet are all the 
same fo the Aneenion Kepo with his tattered tromeers geal hungry stomach— pou might av 
weil drope @ sumptoous smbing packer made by the Sheremervews" pailor on his bare hock 
aad staf hie starving mur with hen sweers fy oxi. Apa 's back wor 7 be warmed aa 
Air srormach wort be sated. The [oen, the Bers, is where fhe swt warmer an oriental, where 
fhe breeze refreames ws, Our ant and fterature ast be very profoundly and tatimately 
foutern, for on oriental, 20 that at oy ooo foy for im bp aigetile aad aocecde te 

Then we will grow ond flourish on cur cern soil ama beneath the rays of our own 
aun, and rot ina hothouse, the fire of whose flrmace ts stoded with coal, 


Kara Darvisk 
ioe 
20 December 
Tiflis 


- 2 & 


3. Kara Darwif, Ind" 2 fururizma? (“What is Fuborism?"), Tillis: Tparan “Epoea", Muzewiea 
pereul{ok) (“Epoch” Printers, Museu Lane) Mo, 8 1914 


From Soyvar* Nowe towards Future.” Mew ideas, new feelings have come fo the 
fore tall epochs, i all nations, and citefly im mations thet hive attained fo high culture. 
The baciward nations are always more conservative and ore more firmly Aownd i arian 
fraditions ond cutters: thm the enlightendd onl covilized mations, 


fea Sully Minuet (1841-1916), a famed French acsor 
* Eenst von Possart (1841-1921), 0 German actor and theater director, — 
© One of the weadthest (amdlies of the pee-Revolutionary Mussian 
* The songs of the bard Saya’ Nove, dL 1°05, whieh bey necoewclied inthis chive nr or motebook, in bis cre 
hand in Tatar (Azo Turieh), Anmeman, asd George, ane considered the finest of the vorks of the 
Armenian annghs, Sines ther publication and study by Akhverdian in the enid-1™ ceneury the fame of the 
poet wteadkly increased pr oy r gg yc haar dorop rag oppradon’ ty rhea ciee ranma 
wills numerous eoecgrephs, editions, and craisimions of his work His dramame life: inimatery dreum, 
viclory im competition wath ciher singer, doomed love affair with w Georgian princess, exile to the 
monastery of Sanahin, and death at the hands of Tarkish maruders— Besse on eckson tes ioecegai 
Soviet Armenian director Serper Pargancy's famous film ean gig (“The Color of Pomegranate”). The 
poot Pamuyr Sevek (14-1970) woote his dissertation on aya’ Nove Sevak died in on waomobibe 
Lee He gon, whe survived the crash, hat written to me thet although the citirophe wee oot 
ercsettraied by the authorities, thr Secs tegime had bounded! the poet to his death, Paraganow wae anredted 
and impreoned by the Soviets om charges of homosexuality and forngn cerency transaction (both 
eriminaieed by Stalin). So the (2 -century beed of Tiflis waa not just a national soon, but the penron saint of 
freethinieng Bester Anmenian artists as well. That makes the seggeation by Kiara Darved than the cult Sayat" 
Aiowe bokds back artidic progress all the more defaghtfully scandalous 
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And it ie fen eueprising thar fhe mare ignoral, beniphted, and baclward a mation 
a, the ore ferectons and fiiation! ais in tir coufliot with new ideas, mew jeeliage, ane! 
MnnovaninnlT arrnralty, 

Change in the phlocepiica! world view of peopled, thelr tame, and thelr choctomnry 
seniors, is aot oofected easily: everything that is gactent, wasted, and sapped of its 
sfrength gives way in fhe face ofa hard fight, a strenwates comtest, 

The desire to live anal the sense of poxseating existence, Wt wold seem, gadure even 
in abstract conceptions— for de they net spring: from the real of a man's feelings ane 
Hhoreghiy, wile thowel iteelf ie nothing ifmet compressed emotion? 

Aut how impoverished and desolate life would be, were the new Showgints, new 
Joelings from tne to time act to foo cwments, sincaming tafe cane! nefnenking: mare's [ife, 
cadowiig ther eapericnces with Aealth, 

Here are ie Asiatic nation for pow, inmedile, lingering behind the preogrestive 
commer of Lite, How manctcnine ane sqrt rele life ie! 

Tt frwe that anramgy frase who lor ootor, perhaps, one mie atl! And peatic 
matte ina fife of teat dine maybe im that sort of life, for the sabe of stylizatian ane aight 
Jind elements for the display, the expression of the visage of a particular culture, Bot if is 
questionable fiow neeful ta the iaprercrent of hewara fife that celture 3, iow paritter fir 
aint, for oll the great ethnographioal interest ifs stylized forms present. 

One doce ad dure’ to de a proper to mesalve that quention, Whererer saves aad 
progres ore aber, life i never capable of nenewal, the condiflon of life conned improre, 
and the bot of men caro be bettered 

inorder to make the mente clearer, det ae teen i enapler, The backward mations 
arc qpponed fo ealighiec, aad so, foo, to nolence. By achrace one means the bind! of 
kaowlodge that sen lie and’ ine soci! conditions on jorword-lenking paths feeding tn 
Progresre rencwal, Scheer iy faut ia our diecraa and parish achools— tow fer [ifr ited 
atten! to what liad of ecterce fat i, 1 isa sclence imbebed by che students who eo on be fill 
ie rons af the intelligentsia of our deacons and seminarians, There could be no better 
Ravi for this than dee one piven by one of oer newer! poets: a “parechial intelligentsia”. 

Science, by oluomging the techamegical, extemal apect of fmean life, Ineyfie 
men congas ala with regard te the life they lead. Partag pour fiigemails and beeping 
our fair free of oe te ammch sore le-atving science than the chemitry and pinsics 
hugh at on dee seiner. Bet will amr cdc fiat dhe anmentiod fo such menor 
mates, pecially thon teachers dramed ia the oop ofa German clechorate 

ftds interesting fo conider: Where are meen more oppressed) caslaved, and sebject 
fo worse living camditiens, than in fhe crore hechkward nations aad cowstraes? Anihentic 
cultere ond science serve above all the ooue of crewing Auman happiness, Ane ail the 
and dim cf eitmating hore life in better conditions, 

Adee onan react with olisplparure or even onimonity te every novelty or Inacvation ia 
amy spire oy lie. onality necessarily ples a great role in his, 
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4s a well bows, song af the younger reprieve of the Ruane Fitwriata, 
cwely the painters, pate thet own foes, That i, they po wariot images (flowers, 
animclr, gad so on) an ther own faces ond foreheads, Youth, 9 the principles and foitiy i 
profentes, hor aleaps been stormy and wirestrained, and abeays will be One cant regard 
this imsocent behavior as mere mischief. As, indeed, the noted Futurist scholar Kulbirr' says 
in di doctures, thot i net in the eerence of Fate one! one eect adopt an anita of 
Jorveness fo such mamiilestanioes, 

Bort take @ closer took: ats met al! thor tee. Archie moraliny slitibers [ike a seurke 
Crowe fhe petrified coma of mankind, vier such an fatelicowal aw even ot fame 
aoinne, fooe redairica by agitation as thowgh she were ta the orp ofa fener, serves tot [ibe 
Alwe rapes on her face, ser owt fo prove fit fhe behavior of the Fotnrine— pointing their 
oes— is moralitp-disotving stupidicy af the highest degree. Thi is mat irug fine art, but 
repuiiive charlotonry, sheteked the agitated actress, evidently defending the received, 
necegized ant of her cwn. 

JU that momment Powar unable fo reeiraia myself and said, quite simply, “Re why be 
Jone cut face peuned dnd pasedered?” (The lady bad pat an mascara) The woman became 
alin) agitated, but, restraining hervel! she pranomced, That te accepted Yer, Thar iv the 
wy hes amewer / coma expect Wo ie cnr morality, anid The perticnlar comalivient oil 
siitwation af life create the morality ofa poriicwar period, and! thar becanres the flesh anu 
hiood of the janer experiences of men, And that ix the reason why when a mew shit? comer 
to He Jie of men, fo prope! forward a ae movement, pronte one dreary servers ova! apy 
seized by the sentiment of contrariness, fearfid test their situation im life be disturted, rot 
wanting te tw ther corefully ordered eatstence, customary aesthetic, and swidry other 
Tastes hapa -eniryy, 

Thal is the situation of a way af fife otntimes afd, a morality strectuned over Mie 
centuries, (ial profests agains! new idea oad innovations, occasioning payobolagical 
disturhonce and distress. Thi finer drama tends fo he especially powerful in peaple av a 
low wental fevel, in benighted nations ara dow coin fevel, Aa an example fer you, fake 
the patranschal jarlp af aden dina. the parsed, How many dramas do wer Epow fron shat 
world, wun a aon or dengiier— fee cinidren, joa word — har acted comfrey to the ald, 
frodthienal! costars, form, ana rales. There hove been ragie commequences when fhe sn car 
douphter, agains! their ponents’ will, weet of afer a lower, Mere if oo riphtfd profes 
against individuality and a struggle on behalf of indreatuality, 

individual! unigueiess; this is what both individual men cand fife aeqgnire throngs 
edt tele, wreeting At ancy from a fortified sedentary life. A litle broek with its strony 
jek Oo ewer chat a monotonous, wide-spreeding, euvodorone swamp, Life i ihe a finite 
Aealthy, dynamic sliver of it a wiore ieerrving than [ies menetanco and wiol-spreeding 
feo, ied is great ince be shallow in depth, meationless, and suena, 


© Mibolai Leanowich Kol'bin (1868-1917), o Russian painter, musician, philosopher. and scholar of the 
and Bhp fies arta 

"fier Arm, ha, Kare Dard baa in parentheaes Reales sofeig, The wad a uaichword of Punarien chit 

Compoan (1978: 21) renders aa “ahifi™ 
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Awe ta oo moralin, whicl ies often bees ihe couse of economic oad sonal 
eine, firflering disintegration bereren feo onliwing comcgptions, world wWirws— ole 
fang acormed ana cmctified morality, and @ new morality. 

/n the cowee ofthe history of diverse mations, sheve haw been of necessity maormnents 
when there how come a night food of new ideas, overcoming the entire inheritance ond 
irearure of the earlier cultere, aflen with the dla ofa won! nmoehing A io mithercens. OF 
cond, Ment Rind of devsterous current of mew ideas can cal! forth pret confusion and 
dimaniirction, uma! reached andr phe ramiy of teaditiamalint. Ait the mew idleai, hie ew 
apt, oF ey accomplish ther congeed, mele dow oma! solidly) in life, becoming the 
Jfoundition stone of a new moral and a new lo. The some hiererical plenmenod decurs 
in He real of art. Jmovarion, tee new school: af art de nar easily And a place ia owe life, 
and iG onty Mireee! the dork wood of perecntion, aude anack, phat they make tele way, 
aul if Miron, aad force back the antistic frais a on obemlene arate, 

Aiew fine ant |ni-eelyesta! in which tiny osige the noe Pideriom, if enempea 
incuch @ battle ond be paoing throwgh fad woh a cank wood of persecetion, Tre opinion af 
the farmots Russian critic and scholar of the arts, Alexander Beats,” abow this artistic 
tread deserve the keenest attention, Here is what be writes: “! am fully cereinced that the 
fast gemine Greeks and Roane wowld have felt the same thing we feel aow, They fel! inte 
perplexity, seeing how off the world around thee wow boing destroped, Age undergrowne 
Jorcer were digging of grave for eventing that was te moet beautiful, the wiser, the onset 
sacred 

Fear by vear the aedor of pheir anger towards there randule waned, and from pear 
fo peor their Jacination witht ihe waiter) strange and alien hows prow, OF course the 
Burleks of thos doya would soy ober tings, ber they anil! directed their pace to nhore 
ahwandites, for Iidden henearh their serface wos. preat aad inenediote, elemental power, 

Surely the Burtmky' of chose times fthe inmovetors) have been lost withour a trace, 
but did they not bring ay to the thing we now cal! Bysartvre ant, whick if is new cunomary 
for wr te took of with wander and gdiviration” fr it met thanks to theer thot the face of the 
world hos changed? And even if it das foo! fis wondrons clarity, ail! W has become deeper 
ana! monet mecningsul ”. 

One cot clearly conclude from these lines that ewan sech a crivie and scholar af fine 
aun a Bend dows ner rele the menfainest of innowarion, even if itis Mecca Farariam, 
wich i till toanlly disengunited, footing for ivelf in aeother place Benois hos sone 
pened commen worth close antenvont Mua! consider ud porticularly important fe cle ia 
onder to wecidate the mater, Here they are: “J confess! iach the cardotian to step forward 
and angrily decion a crusade agave thew (the Purr. OF cower they ore watutaredt, 
they are vandals, but perhaps vou ae @ good Mung that they arc aontutared wandars, ot 
them work on their own for everything thal exits and stana’s en te brink of deatrwctian: Kir 


" Aleunder Nikolayevich Bence (1070-1960, Roa Eenua), a painter and ant historian, one of the principal 
oie aed ideiogues of the “Wierld of Ani (Rio lr iret) grea 
4 David Devidovech Durliuk (1652-1907), a dounder of Russian Futurism. 
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newes Leben wind gs den Reines bhen— A sew life Sewers Or the emiedst of reeds.” | have 
no perioral need of then creative werk— to our way of thinking if is crippled and poor, But 
fhe excitemen! they inject into owr aesthetic fife is efa! cad in any cose i com carry one 
anywhere, if transports. The whole foleo of coliare comnints in met standing till, Glove fo tee 
ddwmce, nor atop. Surliak ard Air fhe press an. They ore restiens, excited, they infin 
geition and do not afine stogmation, Har they do net neally drew wharf 'y ail fir, ana 
Aeitier do we, [to qaite posh: tht inaividwally, infact, ey are mat doing anaiving. bret 
come or afer is ail! bela dese, accompliinked, and that mew Milage is exprecnrd 
fire? atrmpe bur inevitable, mac! eeertions 

So kere, too, i a proof spoken oy the mouth ef AL Berots, thet ine mew, thar 
iavmion pencraily, atte, mene, and freshen mot jet our aesthetic hives ft eee ower 
ewerpday existence, For does net life, foo, chumge im accordance with our tastes anal 
Perceptions * 

Here yew have three wen talling; one sew they ore creating a piece of life. Life— 
Mey thenehees, these men, are creators ofan aimegehere and the weary men ane da how whe 
aimee now weil! be. Te bine! of ei Shey ore: tho bs how the fife ara! atmgphene they 
Shape will be. Janovarion in dieranre ond art player a Aes ave. notion, aoe daree 
anc, intraduces excitement and dinwrharce info our intellectaa! and spiritual! world: ana 
accordingly it dows net ailew (he posility af alanis and stagnation. Finn, er, property 
ealied, sew fine on, dos preuced sec ferent aad disturbance Gadzy into Renan lerary 
aud artistic if, 

And, astonishingly, we too have Nterotere and fine art, as W were, but it kas obwenes 
been guarded by antiquerians oad ahetmen from external “hannfid” influences, Chir 
ime, clerical press has played a big pave to this, having deen atwenet op cowntervening 
Joece onpaving new frends, nipping in te bud every femur, every flower of any modern 
iter current or hiflwedce, olespiag finhnly te tor breast and! elahorating apart the malay 
dinncnvers af i mnedteval hones. 

J reco! how when eight or fen years ago moaderion— Syverboltem— was mahi As 
way wit shaky and wrorrtgin steps into our literature, One of critics cried, “Help! Help! 
Armenian literature is being comrupred!" ana aur petit bourgeois,” clenoal intelligentsia 
immediately averted (ie gace from the newest “face” af denature, since the representatives 
ofthe mew fiterary current old net belong fe any of the existing big political parties or work 
for either of the feo major newspapers of the time. fs it pot the ouse that olf mew among wr 
the stubborn: conviction of the common here” prevails thet all “tateats” and “developed” 
men are fo he fend con ant the hwo exiting papers, Miak and Neriton— and Mose whe 
express (hemselver elsewhere thon in (hore popes ane neither writers ior talent, At ihe 
anna only by middng wilh the party fen! and adapting tie art that anifes an tie prevent 
time ic uf pavsrhte to be aeclaimed a fale oad fe carn fhe tile ofa writer, A small price to 


8 Then is a somewhat garbled citation of dhe verse of Schiller. Dune avrer spare? ex analy ski efter Fear,’ Cina 
ant Leben biol) aan dee Reiner “The older falle, tiene chases! And a new life Bower from the nin” 

“ Kara Dervid here ware a loan, wack’ an, from Resiaan anelichanwe 

en shartnaher, penn qunyelcier, os adbectival formation from Tk xtw, “flock, herd, gang” 
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pay for texting the sweeter hinge af life, Yet kowever easy (hat art stay be for those who 
fave cequired the facilities af literary tightrope walking and flexibility, Mieratwre ana! fine 
ant for all that have their nararal wayo and needs, ama din the event ome deer new farbnfy 
Thom, bork the ealtiy iid and onhenticoant will walla! wane one! wernt awery. 

drenion Meught today tas wasted away. Anaiian art hee wilted, became 
covoring to fhe pochologe of milling af the tines, of following the Aerd, qaanar he 
odequmte fo the task of webeaag a new ond fresh hind of drwenian thoweht and bringing 
forth a new Apmenian art, 

alma! fhe bn weiy or life fas ured mfe o stinking, ratien swormp whose sures is 
covered with a layer of ween that appears te ane coming from far aay, whe i not fomiliar 
witht the sifantiant, ape aa emer! meadow. Hur if is sufficieat far le mater atranger te sel 
foot on the decepiive pasture for kim fo be sucked in, sfocoled, and drowned. Ard the 
Alder croaling of he aromied! frog, filling the wore with oheir clamar, drawer cut the 
werk cries for help of the stronger, 

Lndestimig tho, tar anor coming frm moder Mrenatwre will Hor be minted 
Ay te green “eeodew" on the farizan, bet will po toward nebpower horizons ana! seek his 
meadow nother climes, where ewer if only the fiat buds are goroning, ey ane an fest ner 
fhe greet of a seeking swamp. Anmenian tie oso decaeed and stagnaar tet the Arercnian 
mind Ras became adry gave drained of its zap, Talent and onigina! Hromght ane perscceted in 
fhe puilic forum; and banal thowgits ane banal feelings Aave became the by-words ay 
Anmenian progressiviem. And it is net surprising that if ts so, for if even the port-prenidernt 
of he company af Anmenin writers is capable of spending on entire night ponderiag the 
question af whether the bord! Sayer" Vow eas bickop or jest a celibate priest, amd! then, 
afer weoriag diesel! on at length is all unable accurately fo solve thot Aege lerary 
problem,” then it caw never come ae a surprise that Armenian literature hax became a 
away and acca bolo Burlinks to come aad tr yp that saga poe! ever if the moma arr 
that particular garden of roses makes them pag. 

Over the kes? heq or three years o Mierory clique thet hos aerumed control of fee 
dAnmentan IWerary company hos expended frowkle and effort fo advance the bardic 
merement in owr fiterature.”” And they propose, ax the stamdird of this literature, the 
essentially fic poems of the (S* century bard Sayat' Nova, which with respect to their 
Janewage and form of renification, cont bet be on object of etheogramhic ano! arligwariai 
itera in the tie of their compeosnion dint canmet sere ox the fowuidution stame of oir 
Herr aioveent How, Gt the preset day, wher the paychelogy of today's Anmenian, 
particolarly (ie arbor Armenian, i canrely diferent jroo the af the Anmenit or feo 
cemrics ano, Je i ireince Vu a af al eurpriving har dedi ‘s generation is demanding 


™ Acgadpe at the grand ald man of Armenian lemers in Tillis, Yovhannts Tiominesn (Hovhannes 
Tumanian}, 

* em. elndele kook” thin “current”, going back to ance! oral liteniure, venuld include Saya! Move 
but also folks poets of the corby 20” wentury be Jivani, whewe song Jomerd deer (pron, Seabbord ane, 
“Linhecky dices") in stell popealar today. 
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Ahern Wha zing bent ite owe Jie, desiree o Mneranne ond at of ones oun, cond! fe mt 
carried away by she sing-song” of 18" -contury bares, 

Urban life hos dieveloped most powerfully today: and the overwhelming maporiy af 
the Armenian people live in the cities thet have seen the great miracies of technology and 
indusiry: Tiflis, Buku, Rostov, Moscow, Covutantinaple, dlexandria, Cano, the citres af 
America, etc. Village life, lagging behing that of the great cities, is gradually crumbling as 
arbor dedieeney penenotes there, foo. Jt clear thar for oon ofthe present moment there ie 
a dima! for a differcnt Merniere, @ aiferon bind of ort with ity corresponding modes of 
Krogh, thot areal to te on! and maid ef mode oan, and sot a linenatare specific fo 
Armen or ares hy the wind: af Homanicum The cultreaior of Mennare whe lag 
behind He demanar af ee ie of he present age, and whe are poweness fo satiny Mose 
demands, are (ie only ome wie peli frome fhe situntian, 

Cife feel! pomene the praen power, aad a will scatter te Me winds those artificial birth 
pangs and! set Iverafure ond ort an the pokes of authenncny. Amal the flest indications af the 
trend of such pote are Whe expressions emerging in our diterary life of those particular 
experiences, the ones that bring anew Iiterature ana mew arf io the present peneration 

Onetiows, quceiow, and mone guestionws— be the mpriad trees of a forest, they crowd 
arom us! Ae tel ee tard tooour dome, to Mtoe, ono! explain what i ix, something or 


wise literary sages, moomprehending, hee an explaining a abnormality, ever tongh 
mamadana ihe sonnel Miterary normality will niet pate miter with even a healt fol, 

© Jom. sacueinnerov, Th. neyewn, o deprecaiory term somewhat lie Eegligh do fo door Persian alalongy 
daiang dalseag, is one Chanents alec tilned to use in his broadsades against vulganicy in comemponary culbare- 
fio mocks the hackeayed and mindless cliobés of popular songs— doggerel, three-chord worden, elevator 
mugak, aod all ihe ree of tho creecal and poetic kites that is the background motes of Gf. 

MA strange and intresting Int, demonstrative of the cognitive dsconmection one often cbtorves betwees 


Sepastia-Siwas, Malatya, 

Wan, eto. — escape his mote enturely. Nor does he seem to be mere (though this may have been only a 
polemical ploy) thal a va number of Aumenians, again in Wesberm Armenia (S¢A6 of the hestorical bertiony 
of the counby). wan rural fiemen, of oty dweller As io America, by [14 there von a mgnificadt 
withmigciaw urban diaigore in the Neral toreevierILynn-Hesten-Pinetucket-Provadence and New 
York, Gut agen, there vem by then a speefican Aumeran dhaapora comenunity of Aree om Preenc, 
Caligoran and environs (the great Armenian conurbations of the Low Asgeles hese eesnuined an ihe disinn 
future’. 

“Ann. Jibor imamwmmers. Miko, whose mame as a-commen noun of adjective has connected a wise mam im 
vernacular Armenian since medicval tines (the bard Yovhanets T’ Booranc’] ues at, for metance), i Abigar. 
the hero of a aig Aeyrian wisdom tale in: Aramaic that estered the cone of Biblical apoorypha. The story 
=t popullar im ihe Eat Chnahan wereld geoorally: Air preemie, “Alger the ceopedingly wee”, wat one 
of the rruemcriges teed im ekg miscellany thatr— it og repented, since the precious vehumne wad suppomedly 
cinmumned in the ered Mimorw fire of 121 2— contained the umque copy af the great (Hd Russias opie 
fen 7 potty pores, “The Lag of Igor's Campaign”. lt was fire translated into Armenian is the 3* 
century and remained popolar, finding a place in the miscellany of didactic tales of wisdom ond adventure 
called Fated ‘ies Pied Aalek') (Hietory of the City of Bree). Thad is tee name of the main story i he 
collection, whech denwves from Indun and Iranian cycle of stores gathered iogether in Arabic m the 
Tied Nights gee o Might. The last edition in Classical Armenian of Pot term Ping! vata) was 
ponied at Tidlia mm 1a6S Kwek niended for poplar enterieenenent ace odhficalion: aucihet cag, Wf one 
wishes to gee it 00, af the abiners of liseraure clisping dusty medeeved tomes 10 their breasts and forcing 
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Marinelli in Motcon 


Wher Merieth wert in ddfoeooer Au fectures, as wer dopow fron tke papers, enfeca 
fhamaderony success, ever tromgh the Padensts fhemeetves adopted a thoroughly negative 
avtfifude towards fin, Jt is sngfficient fo recall the letter printed in the paper from ame af the 
inant iyow representatives of the Pitwrists, the patter Lortiney, where be oalls Marinetii 
‘tanteles aad walpar’'s and the message fe preached’, “an absurdity". Amal mabe phar was 
fhe reaver fhe mafenity fied Aie— that Ae found! for drwelf and dics lieteness oo comenon 
lamgnoge in which to he auderstond, Gne can jairly comider this a sign of banality,” since 
the dpante of a sew oe ad mioneien, an hiner, Aor oles Aieorically stiered the 
fame ay tie pullvie, Jt percemtione Jt le inewtable foro clack to emerge i the world wins of 
fhe imevator aul fhe mares; few understand penuine ant and itis aocesatble only fo a few, 
Marinett in he wutanece prow more oipfomatic, fa Au hectares fer oid pot ieee @ clarion 
emf! about the cult of war ar @ sowlfelfilling iygione for the world, (Mefaramett) J004: if, pe, 
24)" nar did he hove the temerity in discuss the cowardice of Tofstey; and, finally, he 
negiected to express himself on his comempt for women and his fond dream of begetting a 
“mechanical scvt™, 
fie spake of the healthy instincts of peoples thor beak away and Jang fo press forward 
opoine the canis forces of sari, He spake of Ihe values of races, cd that carded some 
nates of bravery jel av ihe same fine wos unexpected: He spoke of the slavish, fellower, 
miccum memolity, of ana! boebinbiess, Pinally, fe satel that for any hedency to emerge 
;TOrOn It i AeaHRary fo unite force, Aner than got dite purty factors, fn ie eae, the 
enrence of every trend! ie mot jest in ii eneeses or its strane features. Ad all phiés ix aot or 
wideriniile, especially for wt, the Aucesion tatelligentsia jana this is to be understood as 
the drei intelligentsia ola), for we are wernally, forever arguing, petting teinted in 
ivots, Irving fo breok all records, Loak of n: anyoue whe goes afi pet the lant word in, i 
won fa mad acray oye rercunads. 

Adorinent kimeelf conferees that om ideelogy of Puteriom how net pet heen crewed, 
thar it i: a task jor sebeeqment peneniions, and Aight now i is necessary fo lebor jun for 
mental Aerie — the oreerwotion of health, Fannie iy ond expreeiion of connunporanciny, 
And one i do express mental health simoued the colinention of physical sireagih— smart 
and by hopooting mucus and iio. “Every cay aa adoteicent boy spends in a 


them upon the populace— though there is eo indsceties anybody resisted the book, and anyway the Irving 
sof Kirn erril bimaeal? onacu semnetiang of is thetorioal panic he tos itt 

Ann. Fiance com, gem. sy, a word vhore meaning | cannot find, may be a misprnd for *hancer ean “of 
banality”, cf Kare Dervil* we above of banal a a bean from Flos. enfio Arm. 

“The essays im thi net exhibition caidogue coated uedlinchingly the delnemannm and een 

Christianity of Marmnettt in particular The first Sovied commmiiaar of the ares, Anatodei Lunacharsiy, and the 


ert” but nowertholess followsd Mussolini §0 tee timer end. Finke Chersile concedes in 
his essay in the volume that the Futurisis “were nof precuriors hut they were prophets” of the Naxi 
conceniration camps (65-75, 120. 
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fiir Ga day lo, proconew IWennenn: and. anar example of or deal poet, potaty toa 
comrade of his whe bea Neapolirant sana culone™ who har never heard of Petrarch or ever 
Dante, 

Jind for wx, infected by the diseosed nercision of the Chucnial, with our sleek cn 
sickly nerves, i may be helpful to be dyfected by Marinettt's adolescent joie de vivre, Bat 
thet religion af mescle is inruficlent for living and believing. 


The Alms of the Freturists in Maly 


fag relatively short time Fiero has siined monde adhereets, both teachers 
aad aiden, Fadarid pions, proce, and peetny dave appeared. Fetwrie lectures Aave 
Started to tee read oa! now Purriat fio cake Airve spimyg wp. The pubic, quite 
nanny, ani te Arcos oopuninied with Hie essence ofa mew current inant. Paterian is 
LAC CURE, ever one genuine Puturion preaches ihe roaewol of all strata af five. 

Iti ment motor! fut the rele af that rearwal were fier fecard fea coaeuney the be 
fem Cheong the period of it decline, a country thet presi the apectact ata miamantic 
crmvtery, where fhe creation of acw frame of rpofernence fer fife and ant died ow long aga, 
What ir finly, 

At the time wher the other states of Europe were flowering — at thot very time: |taly 
diinterroation it war hy historical mecesety that new, keen, convulsive forces were bore, 
Furturin moonifested as te fine rch force, 

Pwr in finde is a politica! and secio! movement, and ie ao serions that the 
Fururin y ringleader, Mannen, declared hi candidacy fa the fant parliamentary election 
ft fin, Alithonet ane did aot wir a majority of wates, the Girly ogifican! showing of 
fhe Futurity inaiicates that Mortaen campaign war faben ecriusly, 

The patitical, or, to pet if mome precisely, social oneao of Panera or aot followas: 

1 Lewe for one's cowntry, ond, correspondingly, hatred for Austria as fialys most 
threatening and paver meighibear, 

2 Spreoding urhon culmec, with ats production, fretories, ancl mechanized 
anv roe 

3. Milvarian, asa indignewable area for oa nonen be acquire power witht relation 
fo other peoples, 

4. Deng away with seatimevolicn anal pomesing an ipo will, hat of whiell ane 
eerential for those onemting tee orentry anew, 

4, Natred towords philistinicm, because a cowntry needs heroes, and philistines ane 
never oopalle of being herines, 


* For “library” Kare Dervid uses the most augest and venerable term iin the language, matenadiran, which 
is generally reserved for a repository of manuscripts and rare oid ponted beaks, rather than gradi, thee 
more quotedian pubiic lebewry. 

** Arm, suamllfbaere 
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a, dg, fieaiiy, Aurea of Wie ar vr single sopnce and conse of weakagss, whe 
fakes away from males thelr best years aad disposes them te imanity; ana this is the 
cose jeajar os Woman herself docs nm evince the ntrengih to be a hero ana 
creative force, and! is thos incopable of being the equa! of the male, 

This is ihe political and social progres of phe Pratwrists, 


The Aime of Nolian Puturise in Art 


inthe sphere of art felion Ptiriee expresses itrelf through the de-divination of ofl 
an, (tar necersary to cot onescif aff from everpthing afd; if ie necessary fe pet far away fromm 
ante, and i it be new feasiite fede that, ihen ane is obliged fe destroy them. 

Ao tere Puturien fatradicer jatar o thing compietely mew: The senna of mean. 
Fotwriem states thet [ye i dmbodied motion Life over forward! without cedar, aul 
power, ceatelese Johor i henig accomplinhed hy whieh the city pres, nee culture of the 
city grows, and! the rural and ogriculiana! way of ive diminishes ara! ime to ofeat, Rey opie be 
thar ude af ihe cine Mie deel! mation, whitch the Fut ore working fo tren, fo 
inculeate, fe art, 

Futwisa moan clemental phenomenon, The dustory of (erating on numierrepted 
motion and! the mew generation of pect meer ohfe ie nent content and emsfied with tre 
aan at its predecessors, The young ports instinctively desine in their vernes to embody 
every mew thing that hos entered the papchofogy of hemanity in the last decade; amd for 
defer or worse thote pocis ane seeking to express it. 

So tha ig ike historical jeetification of Fitwrtsm, thal spread swiftly fren fraly amid 
France to Germany ond even Eregiand, amd! fos reached even ns, tie Armenians, here ia ie 
Cameanc, Here] would (ike to pews loager than wus! on Malan Pieris ond chiefly on 
Jiarinent, who ip feely called de father of Nolan Futurien aed iy the most powerfl chtef 
and Jeader of the Fite movement Purr plulossply i founded on personel, 
inauidealiet (iuning: and ie aesthetic tente, on purely inated! feeling. Ja wach ane! every 
individual, there is a totelly differend, distinc, particwar expresstan, row this comer ihe 
fotal absence of a theory, a program of the died typical of the collectivists, for wham 
tieepein? and! teary tae feet plc: while she Putri is hirevelf the tnaividuel cmd bis 
mig perception, ede of waderionding, an! viewpoint coneiiwe theory. Man bimeell ia 
he oetter of we mafeene, toe which evening seers, av a foc — thor ie whe entire 
Rien ated theory of Patrice, 

al many mea there are, there are flat may cenfers amd focuses, an which every 
aeicfator relate to the world in an eniinely differcat way, Wluminating it with the seams af 
far particular eafors amd faner qualities, So this etra-individualion papels the Poturists 
towards persona! odes of Wrieking and creation without any kind of comaection fo the past, 
To the contrary, (ie cntire mere of the Poruriets is diteected fo carring away fhe ugk 
layer of bork of the pest, i ather wore, to casting aff the back of modern man the 
oppression, the hecrey yoke of lve pest, 
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The principal goal af Fururion iv to sewer the ite linking the present to the pert The 
fiafien Fururint sculptor Boeck! says, "Te host of Afichelungelo has entered! wee aml i 
hegning wee from creaming, | meet ot gay price free mye! of this monstrone specter”, 
AWarinerti saya, “aly i appeeced beaeath its great and glorious pam, Thar purer prvatners 
aii heavy one sma the present, and bwries Dencath ifsell the mew sprouts af young 
genfuses™, 
Jn the glare af te perst, Jiaty an ity presen! cclipee looky very irivial, Mdorinetti dors 
Hof deine the grew creations af the past: rather, ke ds event pained! in his very soul Man! 
they are ao ery grea! and by their greaineas Aove held hock yen forces, jcungr talents. 
The sie of today, according te Jiri, rhinky amd feels in an emirely differed wap, 
because the man of the moment, equiped with a “telephone ’"" hoe o completely aliferent 
wary af Himiiag thon Au foreoniers, who Aedd! ae idea of telephones, 

Gravee Puteri ithe vietory of yoath and af kealnhy and enlightened energies. Si 
Aoife peace men, deaf! confidence in youth, ana ender to on preeat ter atvle, colon, anal 
weeps we fave fost. To make fost thot point, Marine says, “Twentp-yeor-old ports hove 
gathered around me; Buzzi, Covacchiol, Libero Alomar, dinmanda Mozra, Aldo 
Palacsercini on whorr firme is already smiling. Together with mc, through their verse ana 
prose compositions they fave been unmashing the owrageous sifwation thet our 
inteligentaic hax pit ae in with ity oppentwtian and mediecnity, and kare been calling for 
the neeo to elevate notional Foner, without which Jiterature anu! ant ore impowsible, Gime has 
fo be iifoed with a free oad dieing avr and! io feel! oneself the bolder of the fiture, rather 
thawte aeve, a worinper bared in the diet of ihe pa. We declant our aot fo be the 
wang ofa impmelone”d fight too cesnrey the cull of wre poet, Howe pou cece shout of the 
counties and bmuneerebie dead pentunes, who crowd around and beset from eenny sidie gud 
smother the few [rving ones? 

Aden ore gocwstored to think arly of dead genius, work only on trem, trade ony 
them with each other, For them, everihing if easy dnd prepared, the paths are smaothed 
our and the doart are wide open. They appear ceremonionely everpabere, pars trough our 
ented, enter our homes, oad spoil the air of ane apriagtine with the stench of the grave. Anal 
People whe dive bv ike preter of Nhe pen, for how ihe pour one of ihe chief elements of 
their inner lives, are called Pawsdists.™ 

fn thot way, te creations af pest, dead peniuses and faleris ore bought and sofa! 
aad aed wp, ber as fier an fhe fnving ane concerned, Weir [ort iy feet conten, derult, and 
ahs, The voung— that is whom we are fighuey for, becguse beey ore the diveliest of the 
tive, The young — whore dot ty starvation, Gae has to soy thar ihe maney which ir spent on 
art in Maly is being collected fn the tightly seen up pocket of provediepers, { regard as such 
the Poxséist publishers, professors, scholarly ana powerless critics [Are dritmbomeria: 


Arm. telefon, fhom Aus, eather than the waual mative calques Aerencis or fevegoger, later in the esaay, in his 
different instruments. 

This ig an Anmenized version of the French translation of ftalan postin, pondered “tradstionalit™ in 
Creene (170 
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Perigo type— JLRCAL) with ches doer mercoatile spirit and thelr coreieus slander, apa 
which we are fighting”. 

ient the situation whl ws abowt de sae? Don Tower, too, dove the orwde critic whe 
approaches newlpsoromed, new lphwdding Anmenian belles lettres ama! ite represematives 
with iis primitive taste and cheney deichlaper's fingers, expectally if they Aave beer cost 
evento! (row the safety of the existing grea sie — ow mewspapers? Aen Tall talented! 
aad feaned people secered foe the animals, pair by pair, of the parriorch Newly ark, in 
those shige? And! on the ether cide, aren) one pirlishers the very same Pasetiete? Dana) we, 
foo, Aare ail oer companies and acomanaloted junds faa to publish nothing bet Koren ‘a 
and Agmhoneeloses?” And haven) we got so-called scholars workinu specifically on them, 
whore entire méfier and ravson d ‘ttre ix to find the tai thot fell ofa fener ar?” Whe have 
AUN cote ano ongmizaions that are Pandit im the broaden posite sense of 
fhe word, They omer peblishing the writings ofa budding writer ax fhrowlag ieee money 
away down a Aele. Bev they one quite capable of peblishing the works of amy writer whe hare 
accumulated encugh det fo be Conigmed to a aie of ifignies, or a tration of aay 
talent recognized in Eerope— ail of which become equally tasty food for mice on the clunty 
shelves af ibrary stacks. for the present generciion demands freth mental iourishmerd 
that is fo say, the terature of mow, and the singers of fife dhe way il ir now. 

And in the din of domination hy those profteering from tke part, declaims 
Morineni, they bill every day any poe of penis, Aenfing or bor bea! the deaicoaned mummy 
of some great port of five ceaturica ago. The pwhliohers tors the suri of a atrving 
halen? into te waerepaper buiet and sped ther money on the publication of muatermneces 
Har one ofneady well inows, done than well bear, cid alecady pullished a Rumered times 
over, Anvericas billionaires, excited by groveedigeer ad micn, fleck to Maly and pay insane 
awe for any work whee chig( value conmint in iis howng been Furied in dest and muck thot 
hove entombed this prectows morsel of part commertes, 

The cw of the werthip of antiquity hes spread universally, even amangat wi. For 
aiihongh we dow T kerre billionaires, det we aff! collect dmnalreas af Miowsands fo erect ant 
elhaagraphical palgce where ancavated stone neesely aad! bits of afd, patten wood! ard Peery 
nai are te be heer?! Wile one talented atin and writers are perishiag af starvation, 


7 The Pothurhea Mayne" (“History of he Armenians) of Moved Mewensc'i, the decply revered 
putmahopr (A tither of history) of the nation, ia the clasaocad teat in whech Kure Dervil himeelf found most 
of the epic med mythological material he used im his poems. The great critical edition ef Morena‘) thal m 
all auihontative was published ot Tidlis in 1913 by Manuk Abelean and 3. Yarot'ieneam eo the remark 
topecall (as welll as unfair) The Pot fen Mepoc* attributed to the mysterious “bringer of good tidings” 
(Gk. Agathangelos, Arm. Agai‘angelos) chromeles ihe coowernion by Se Gregery the Ilereinatar of the 
Armeniaes carly in tee fourth contary to Chiistaanity and contains his Teaches (maruuperd hen} The 


pobisdhed af Tiflis, (4), by 7 Ter-Mira‘ean and §. Kerenyeane’. Hoth books were primed in the series. 
Pemagini" Mayo" ("Armenian Histenseraphen”), edited by the great leaicogrpher Step'as Maborennc’ 
"That a, the vowel a in dhe Armenian alphabet: Kara Darvil’ version of the “beast jot med tittle” 

" Having amnged the eulmerdinary monuments of Armenian philology publiched at Tiflis.at the time, Kara, 
Dard now takes aim at the study of Armenian folklore and aathropobogy. ay Dactiiesbeat eae 
mvinw 
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Chr poany bn comploely mfeinered, free and apantimccely flowing ag the enue 
af a valcana, aw fire, One aut fear ap the rol of verse— of rhyne— and blow ap nie 
bridpes of tie “already seid” (Rus, uph shazap! anal let loose the fopomative of 
deepination te traverse new and unknowe plains”? A smash wp is better than @ familiar, 
MmomcroRaT Lip, says Adiariaent, 

Al freedores and every hind of progres have to be on a national bevel, Ae plonity 
potrotivg. Ale sing oof eur, that tremens conferratied of eitinaians and greamess of 
fra, without witch the races are fettered, aenified ia sopwiiic murine oma a bare, 

We soon aad comer fhe (eranay of deer and of eric charet— a trielatian tet 
aayps lie energy among as, ibe Latin races. 

Jn Ghar pegpeet, eee aren of tie at, one muy adi, are not lackiag i the qualities 
ofthe Latins, 

AQ thew furaing, moving, dvaame ide, says Marine somewhere ele, imeite 
and stir the public. Kut we are convinced thar there is sothing so base ond! trivial ox giving 
plearure and sotifaction fo the public, os stroking its crude, traditional tastes, That is wey 
we won fo pleare and softs only ow own, great Puteri? Weal: and od the present time we 
demand nothing of ue poblic, which is honilely disponed tereardis ws, soree feeringr whistles, 

And afc cowaterveight to that whistling, IMormnetti, aoa Pinter with a profondd 
belief in the “greamest of beowty", seye in his novel Mdofinka che Puteri: “f alone dave 
fo wre Mi moterpiece, and if will die, dro, by any Aone) when nhe weig splendor aol 
saenfoence of the worl render it sqperfiuous and wanceessory. Whatever the neridients of 
Podagra aad Steehe may soy, i wai wit @ pear ca fhe fighes omuniintap, as fhe 
farmer of the iemortality of Auman thought, drtven dy the gale of glory. alne! amy priofe, the 
Pride afa@ creator, i satisfied”. The Aero of the novel sener af one port, “Gur spit, as fhe 
Aighest expression of ordered, living matter, throuyghot off its melomorphores fellas thea 
same mafier, preacving on ite mew form iit pas! emotions, thet célicane wikanions af it 
developed encagy. And fet whe actions of the story will of our fife be impelled towards 
aplemdor and magaifiesice. Fro rink io rik, cemseleeslp circling deat, which with ity 
rowel bine will render all the fragments recalled above feumortal, in cher entire beauty 

4 sacrifice! A agerifice! Crtes Mariners eleewhere, Ane truly, be seve, we desire 
Hit the work af arf be imectnerated together with tre corpse of itr creator. That which 
endures after the death of its author jayects (iring penis with sorrow, pensiverces, and a 
freecheroms winder, Florcree 6 ome titanic medieval folie volume that kas fallen with @ 
Aled wpge the hamptest place on marth, 


"The locomotive, like the searhep, isa potent mactaphor of modernity of the times. Mask parcvor ypered 
fd! » komuee cotorovka, exults a song of ihe Roman Revolution. “Forward, whee, our lsamotiwe—! 
Meat stop, the: Corner!" 

ee a 
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The Atiide of the Futurists forwards Wor ond Worn 


We afien a a genera! prince: of Putrien mera‘: mmceniing and erullees miysiatogicil 
wad infefiectual progress, We do aot accept the Jen titemeniion of action, ond 
recagnize for fhe world only one fara of public Aypiene: War— sayy Marine at anther 
paint. 


Jdarine exprexees ihe Agired aad comempi of the fraliga Fiherists towards 
Homan this way “Tes! Me despise Homan, thot meer of love, that fovrement of 
valyptians pai iFaman the pote, Momer the taneic plaything. We deamise thar 
Jrogie, Davie, intontcating, fetal Posaca— dreaaiike Woman, ar once aglow anal mised i 
fhe moorlight, her crotherag, foto! eoler meandering amiait tie ince of ie force, Pe 
despre tenable, dangerocs Lowe, which enfechles the progress of montind and dinders man 
from breaking out of his humanity that he might redouble and swrpars himself, that he migtt 
become what we col! multiplied man. Weare comvinord fav Love, emotion, and sensual 
Pleasure dire the feast natural things in the word, Chefy the cominwation of generations ix 
natural, Love, romantic infirtwation, and senruclity ane the immediate concoction of ports, 
deste goon mumitind. The poets one to ihe of book from mankind! then, too. The 
fraricomic expencnice of love ie clase foie end, become 0 kor nerer brooght any benefit, 
fait ro tee conry hee ried yen aor feroble evils, Now we Maturity feos lier 
are driving fove, thor Ierary prodwer, far away. fa sei effort at esmcipation the 
Gries are cur beat eochates, ance the sore niger ad power a woman dapmired, Hie 
mare rarely will she resort to love and! the faster she will give ap being serimental, fron 
being the hearth af the fteck sntisfactom of aevire, Especially since that manstrous 
devcapment af female excess will make Love @ slave who will display fear or greater 
cuthnrst: of nebellion only beneath the repressree fist of money". 


Mukiplication Man and the Kingdom of the Machine 


The woenhip of machines hax beaten anton the Muturins the idem that Ww i 
Penile to don aad aaliply ats energies, to mabe him a mance. 

We preach a great and mew flea th wien ane! is cirre in comtemporary life: Mint 
is, fhe idea of mechanical beauty. We prise love for tee mochine— saps Marien. 

That Jove efready exists un life. You have certourly chanced! to witness the love and 
tenderness with which the engine driver of a locomotive wanhes dows dus machine 'y gic 
body. Chien youl dear from the owners of caomebiles or dee manager ofa factory that 
motor ane a riddle, They seem to possess sou! cad will, ana it is mecesary to flatter them, te 
win fheir love ever, do fine over them ond never toomisireat them roughiy or foil to core fr 
them. And! i yeu act accordingly with them you'll see nike avery hee much more productive 
fey become, perfonming two or Mires times better than before. 
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A necesenry, the talon Puteriste ary, fo eqiane isen with machines. Jan i fo 
fawe mechanical miuition and rlyive, juntas and divciplive ihe a machine — qralinies 
umber at fhe manent to the majority and wadervoad only hy the man penetranng braves. 

Receiving Lamarck's Aypothests of tnaufarmation in this manner, the Futurists 
dream of creating an wn-humen type (this is net Nietzsche's Obermensch).“ In a off moral 
forsee will be amihiloted, exhowsted: paodmess, tenderness, love— ox they say— ail of 
which point our iaechonstive life energy and ofaticuct the mirth physiological electricity 
WU PPRArY tee 

We believe— tie Puturins declore— in imrmindsable tranaformation: of mum oul 
Prockrim without a amie Met wings are slomberieg within the Ami body. The mon-dnman, 
elemental, mechonical tyne is to parses the ewifiners fo reach evenshers: eo i ie motural 
tht be is to becowe crvel, al! deeriig, warlike, combative, ond stangeling. Adal in order 
that we may prepare that nanan, mechanical, miltiplicarion py. te PanMriate tay, it ot 
Aecesary fo reduce an an extroordinary farkion the feelings that hind ova fetter man, but 
whick five sill in man's blood. 


The Ante of the Fietcrists tewards dee Sprbotints 


We reject the Syrebalists, owr jeackers, the dast Jevers of the moon, ony ant the 
Futuris. We sacrificed everthing fo oowr Putri comcentian of fife cand thar is wine you ‘Tl 
eniily understand wi we mow detest our ploricn intellectal fathers, whore wet wed fo love 
deyord mearure, Hos Syne raleat: fdgar (allan) Poe, Baudelaire, olla’, and 
Fenaine, 

Now we find then an olatrecion deco they Jooted down ter coerce of time's 
Aer conte craving thelr beads bachward, Gee of those bea! teres emerged a7 amr 
owe port Maran Terian,” whe malo fie inten duds and plunged up to the cuit in the ofes- 
choked Armenian oofacomb but wutead of cleaning owt the dusty mununies fe started 
snagging with them, Tradition ore sil strong, it seems, among tese moet op to date poche, 
They tern beck powenna’s the distant, deep Wellspring of the past, the aibfes af pestervedr, 
where beauty is flowering. Mor them there is no ach thing at poetry wither! grey winhon 
sumnioning back pa tet, winhon! the fog of kintery) ond legend 

We fate the Sybolia masters— we who have dared to emerge mabed from fie 's 
Airer, 

We zing tye swelling victory of the machine, which they stnpidly hate, 


™ That is, “Superman”, tranlitented into Armenian as Hwbermen! and leh untranslated. Subs 
howerves, in his critique of Nietesche, Kura Darel translates the term into Arm. with the calque german 

™ Wahan Terean (Teryan, Terian), 864-1920, the most bpncally powerful Eastem Armenian Symbolist, 
inagired Charenis wath his vision of» spectrally sepernal, uleal, of koe Armenia io whech he gave ibe names 
of the ancient Uraniean longdooe, Waink (Charente in the throes of youthful rewolutionacy fervor somectimed 
nidicaled the poet, bot found dhe idee of Mao enfinitely fertile in bas em wereting and returned bo Teryan's 
‘wonmet with revensice aad renmcac in matanty 
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Or Sponboalie fathers are infected with a crreing (et we conser petble, thot ie, a 
dene jor eternal things, a atriviag for the chernal, for thot witch die net pass away. Bur 
we fumk (he comin: (here ie aothing fower oF mere pint! ri to fink boar imsortality, 
Nt iy necessary fo create without prizes, withou! thinkieg that one will be sewarded or thar 
one's creatian will oufivve ome ay an actual witters. IPe counter the poetry of wintful 
expectation with the poetry af ardent expectation. We cowiter becuty inclining tenderly over 
tombe with phe bela, shane preiiles of pilot aid drivers of oor We coaniter Phe canceplian 
af tle permet aad aero! with whe concep af me namin, of deenctian, of 
ephemerality in art 

We fronsforee Adear (afar) Poe's ier joy, the nerermore [view in te tear, in 
Eeglieh— JAR by fowag ane! techin she beauty of feeling ava! emevion, since those ngs 
are wage and are fated ob (nite to dnrevocalle obliterata, 

/aoour eyes Aster oon faewiinble fobnifier, or ar tke feast jet o collection af 
Portage stamps, medals, and counterfeit colar, The pan te beaser and of feces velar thon the 
future, Soowe are able to recognize arses ow foes that ferociously deceit and hateful 
core for ihe part, av ihe mont dangerous serviinde. We sing af the specd of machines, witch 
demilishes the poetry of the distance of wild deserte. And we sing of ana poise nobeay 
fvidyes, the huge pipes of turbines, those mescles of the earth, that giant mechanical 
movement of ihe earth, for i destroys the corth 's diseased! seri hiliies, 

Penerist ivrictem ie the eternal dyacmion of the mind: energy ie merement. i iv the 
mening flow af nena! pietnre and soaks, ond 6 en Sunred frickin nant ca 
Apne Mie tects, ifr nd symbonic aniivere thet Go being forged eur nx one i 
BEE. 


Nivtsche and the Furturints 


ite Futuro alse pefect Nieieoke, aad fhe syppasiiin some hold that there are 
Minton elements we the Future werd view iy musta The Eaglisht prea ewer terns 
He Futurist: Nietcheans, while Wormer in his book protests apeieer tins, 

Aut if is sufficient? fo become acquainted with the booly af the wank of the great 
German philosopher to be persuaded that Ais superman comes oe! of the cull of Greek 
fregec, This introduce: fhe supposition thot Mietarohe hos o nefrograde desire for 
paganicn ama anthology. And despite Ais striving: toward’ the future Nietzsche remain 
ant af the mont arden! defenders ofthe greets onal heoury efmaniguity. Hie superman be ot 
Hellenic ongia and iv a ficsing-ropether of three cecomposing conser Apollo, Mars, ane 
Aocchus Ti ooo dire: of elegant beanty, warring force, and Ovoryaian ecatany, of ie 
ant Classical! an displays. Me commer tis Saperman hatched in the dust of Greek lleories 
wh mat mullinied apo Aimee! who othe enemy of ihe book and tee frend of personal 
ecriice, a purl of the machine, arderntiy caencting Ais oe will, aaa! in tie glow af his 
cw ipiagion fhe posensar of a car's sensniVity, a ipltning balls compreienrion, a wild 
Aeost's pustiact aad intuition, with both crofiiness ond deck of common sence os well, 
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dod you will wow a desperate iui, say the Ptwriets, agate the shires 
ineconciioble enemies aad destroyers afar, witeh are: inition, good seas, and money, 
They briag ant and cowardior to thy smee ead pai, Cowardice: with respect to remarkable 
copies and recerved formeles, Cowerdice; wher ane faces the imperative to be lowed anal the 
formar of clestitnattar, 


Putwrist aesthetics 


Putwrist aesthencs, too, have been transfarerd; and in place of the ialeafized 
aenheics of the man af the pan, fhere hes come a orechiriical, fechnolegioal, x te specie, 
aenthetic Tht i, on emerging aesthenicr of great docomorives, timeels, hortleshipe, 
ciples, qufomiailes, aad other fechdalagical wanders. Futurists hove created a new 
cesthetcs of apeed, prctially eradicating the ooacept of dintice and greatly reducing thie 
cme af tine. The swam iecomonve, the airplane, dee telephone, the wireleor, ana! xo ov 
now coy perfor thet faction of aneed and are fraagfonng the concept af line ane 
speed. Je Wil rr miicanon Aran on being readied everywhere, 

Of cowwe eurapture with such a proces hay also browgit forth the prmcile of 
crusty, aid here is what Morten says: There is no better Hing thaw plone and! pilars 
dying about a howe in contruction, with ther rhythm of cranes and hammers ana! the 
ovcotonal ony of a falliag worker with great pobbets of blood gushing fro him. Be afro 
ef the decayed pe, say Merineni: In even thing, Aogit in the fiatere, Herre fant in 
progress, which is always jee, even het Wo ere, for a mepreences movement, aragele, anal 
fope. Fe carga! af bebng chon into a compirecy with progres Jel progress be deceptive, 
ascoundrel, a ohtey— it te aril jaar. 

Tg othe cave! poauien that on oepresed in the name of progress, feelian 
Futurove, affhowrh ob opposed fo Metrecheos piifasaghy, on oil! constructing its world 
view on the foumdation af Remar paganton ond ts wake fron the ak of centuries be 
ancient, crue! Rome of Nera, 

Auf ane of the meant atriting genbol: of Futuris comes from Jpn, where phe 
firmest, most potent coal™ is being produced from fuaman bones and used in factories to 
prodece fhe micet exqploitve prodects, However crude thin conceplion may he, however 
ofeiriw te one senile, aN Wo compreheanile i Nhe oe of preprirss, 
Particularly where the cull of marion is being proweted and where man as machine is fae 
deal, eratence conned dure aay sentioental tuneien, ewer yo pour heeed one's bores to the 
Jonn of coal are eating the fea 1 your samovar, 

One muent alo mot fore! that Futurio expresses finelf in completely idioxyacratic 
forms among variguy notion, Tins, Rian Pater ix quite different from the Jtalicea 
variety, Ractal identity plrys a great rove ta tris ieee, 


7k. dinar, wath Ane cour added by wane ofiexplacertion 
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Futerint painting 


The Witews and principles espoused by the [alin pointers, by which ane means, of 
comme, FRM per, on Mnnereniag win eptct fo ohe moet recent Ferien an, Al 
growing Mitenwt (a the feuth, they ey. can no loager he expreesed ta form and color tre 
A wa hee were deo dither, Thee pertenr we wee to portray on fhe carnar 
con wo toger be @ fled photegramhic moment af comic dvaenion. And! really everything 
moves, everything runs, everything ix being shaped swifily. Moving subjects multiply, change 
thape, aad continwe Mike a vibration over space. This way, a galloping horse os por four 
fegs bint hwenty: and their motion is triangular in shame, 

Everything in ant is conditional, and there is eo general mele in painting, Tho’ hick 
wir Prue for whe panitent of yesterday sow comer oul ana woth, oie, Por dotinace the 
Pamwiats declare that a pictne of something should mot resemble if, its mamine, Niet the 
pover cornices fanchegpes within find then Ae wishes fo prarogmayh ante the canvas. 

ut ar fe tadividmal acrutimy of ihe Auman aol kar wept away tee sic 
dariecs of dogma, in the same auminer the Me-giiag deluge af science will soon Mberate 
polntiag from geademc traditions, Whatever the cose, say the Futuris, we desing fo avers 
towards fie. Selmar in owr day. i ite wietorion aden, Ji mepected ite part, woo thar 
might be better equipped to amwer the material concerns of our time, We dese that art, 
churning is past, murgiet ct fost be able to gewer fhe intellectual demands that excife ua. 
Our renewed science does not permit us fo consider aia the center af phe dite af the 
anteersé, Hamann corre iv aboot a interesting in our epes on fhe sorrow fel by a fight bull. 

When ain becomes oo machine, when feeling within W choses into a product, 
when Ae aeirina! attachments ane severed and Ae liver sioment fo mone, then ieee are 
aiready Me chonsctietes oof tke fiture “wechonen! sen". fn order fo grog are! 
undead fhe decoy of Paranint piotares, the dew son! Faw to ie purified, the mar punt 
be freed of its lid! of afaveem— its priwordial tyee— and of colwre; and the safe oantral is 
Jivally te be nature, rot the aneecur, 


Jatariet music 


ds we En, creufiey i pomar it Purr an; and the fest cose af 
ereativy ie freedom, Futerien ie oppor! to ocodemimy and for the sabe of inalvieweal 
initiate aad witranmeled individual aypression jl dlizsalees all those males het ane in one 
WH) ar note peor on obstacie, ar Mun fetter free expression, 

Fro hewe comes free neovic, which seeky ways moe to express voices, sounds thai 
ore fof in the power of aormal music, Thes, for pentonce, the music of mature: fgpht, 
fiphtaing, fhe sound of the wind noire, Me rush of winter, and with phat aina dhe eonbare 
mtridor and the din of machinery, all these, as we beoe, chooee their sounds freely. The 
nightinvale sings wonderfully: bar ner with the notes of contemporary mnste alone, J sings, 
rather, with all the eounds that plese i. Che motes free mete by the sone hres phe govern 
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the music of notere, indeed off the avt of notre. The free mesical orton, jeer [ke the 
Hightingnle, if tet confined te tones ona halftones. We can ue quartertones and engivhe and 
anch mimetic av te free for Pit cheeing in ibe senntiels, 

Az a begining, qatertonies are coming dite ieee, These dies nll eit int aticierl 
Indian music and are employed by eastern inermanents, especially on the chongurt,”” Thus 
the adrarnage of free sic corsets yf the following: the plearure derived from the new uml 
unprecedented funtaporition of sew; aew hormoaies with new chords: mw disromances 
wilh their mew cmlutions: and mew melodies, 


4. Kam Darvish, Hovw'h" ali’ (“incantation Headey: Du dewnk a ok'nk (You, line 
demon, lithe one), Jen sajon, Comper / dave (“Soered into soaring’), Seds-blar MAsphodel 
Hill"), in Sofi Georgieene Mel wikevai, Fontanticheshi fabechth, Tiflis /917 [oie fais 
("To Sofia Georgievna Melnikeva, The Fantasies Lite Tavern, Tiflis 1917 1918 1919"), 
pp. 69-77, | attempt a translation here of the semantic parts of the poems, with a discussion 
of the transrational words and mythological allusions, 


(70) (Epigraph, in Russian] The poet Kara Darvish greets Sofia Georgievna from the 
summit, stained with bis beans blood, of snowy Ararat, 


(71) Incantation Beads [Morut‘k* Utunk)™ 


(72) [Caption to Mustration, in Russian) Sigismund Valishevsly: Kara Darvish offers his 
verses to $.0, Mel nikown (watercolor, 1919) 


(73) You petty demon” 


7 Arm, iamun, perhaps a ceeptint The chord (Georgian: Azeri chopher) os a leng-mocked! sting 
instreenent comenee thieughrt the Caseasuss The tard Saya" Nove played ii, chough his fevonte 
instrusnent was the bowed dovmrecfae 

"The jocer clamicus for these words ix the dmous siory of Semireses and the Armenian king Ar the 
Bewutiful: wi Mowsés Morenac’i 1.18, the Aserran queen casts her qvwtar ‘nf cov “talismans nto the sea”, 
whech the historian conahdecs the ongun of what he calls the common expremon whut en 
“the bende of Samira [emirecnes) into the wea” (eee Russell 1687: 443 wath ref) Monmacs explain 
repeatedly that he bared such anyihe and pooma from lasening 1 the fecitatecees off the ganar" (a Paethian 
loan-word referring to bards amd maneinels, if was later Largely teplaced by an Arabic bean via Tutkish, afer, 
pronounced aol, Kiery “lover™), to the aectenpanimert ed the plomndws, a strenged instrument. The 
poem of Kure Gard is meant to be modeled on spells and folk poctry, as kindred Reasean Futur verees 
were, aad Beledian (2008: 273-274), notes that the poet called the postcards wiih his tranrational verses 
jprnted on them (potse if on ae 'eer, “[poetic) charms” and reminds us that cailed himeelf Arc whewor 
Aaperier-faturiet “the facia Armernan-bard-futures™. (iow fier os bee, really, from dhe berdic boasts of 
Allon Cimabery, 0 zen fe wenerations on?) The post appreciated alliteration of dhe Actos. eye in the 
feo Clasical eapresons a3 intoneally pottic, aed with hia trong belief mm freeing the eeeual urge, he 
ee ne ee 

Actress 

CE the nowel Adethis bes (The Petey Demon), by Padior Sstegub (1863-1927), published in 1904, Klara. 
Darvish, as noted at ihe begining of this stody, advertized hes Gavelations from Russian inio Anneman. 
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raranl2ar ermainil 

YoU "litle baT of the dark 
fararar af the dar 

defile of crewAsses 

and yor froen the dark"S midst 
youmneplaying waterlily [mwsreinr] 
you are the wheel's squeak, 

you are the Plute's inl 
ardnocer of a Solo song 

sor dance sania 

your vOice Mar Abgat™ 

“Rome morom string [far] 

Single mote [miatur] note of spring [garular| 
(74) 020m [ef den, “smw"] 

Oneina 


narin 


These include Sologeb's novella entitled “The Golden Sains” (probably a part of dhe novel Moker slat, 
“Suepeter than Hell”, 1912), pron S kopeks, anialable from Abop CGomdsbaan, Velizavelinikaya 114, Tollia. 

™ Ador in the honaridie in Syriac of a saintor monic, gar wes the laing of the Syc-epeniong city-aiate off 
Edessa (modern Urfa}, claimed by the Armersans ax one of gur own. He wes in legesdd the first miler to 


aeoepel Chines. 

"There are two groupe of words with alliterairee patierns forming the text of thas spell. The first und longer 

es attached to the hate Lenveg), the shorter second, to the sgh: voice (meine) A pation of mormon words 

ee ee ‘Tihe sped hans thus a rrusscad aa weil a a verbal 
sound siprenure. 


i dardndier, roma, Jaraey, Jar, aumgor, armor, anemper These coseuin Peraan 
tlemente: sar “gold”, muauir “watery”, end possibly forr “glory”, the word altar im Arm. 
ty the Bair ofthe tal or mane ofa horse, and is ofben sven by in spells imvolang the three 
mounted saints, Seng, George, and Theodore. These saints’ martal aspect moommended 
them to the Anneniacs, abewys fond of beroic epics. They ore thus popular and such spells 


are numercus: see Hlarot yuryan (D0 1, 


iL Zar, moder, gurealer ‘The Ann. weed dar means a string of an iment of a mote that 1 
Played, but ai mn ending with gary, “spring”, it looks Gee the commen pl, ending it 
Turkish. There is also an obvious phonetic and sesunte afliniry of dear, a horse hair, to iar, 


io eicall string. 
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Diinden [ef centsgha, “eymbal™ and te‘misal “rejaice7]™ 
Ona rerd 


Fu-pt! 

Pu-pll 

Aleit tml! 

Jar jon [ef fore warm? ] 

ISfarm erased [jnjér]” 

iSagare | RAre 

Entered ¢ parr 

(75) SOARED INTO SOAR [furrér j donr]™ 
seized [btneér] | ear 


hearded inte mews [ur i fer, the First word is aor, stem fn of fem “boar + impt) 


entered the furnace [wulr é purl” 
aonp anh f surh 
fart Gr i fang 


"On bells and their sound! and echo in Aumsenian pocirg see Russell (HI02 (27+ beep 
" Breure is part of some spells, of: Haruiyumyan (2006: 65): Suna Toros nstea! gerd ew daryecd falter.’ 
me orien padanir; her eupr nfton ibe i! nade eae! direc ‘akan ca)! Ad, eet, Remarc 
“fond Tors, seated, wrote amd again erased)! and the owl eye be fore bo shreds! That eve be pierced and 
banded! That blue eye be darkened! Thai opt be out and diy.) AM, mall, kaeparay [voces apiece)”, 

"The subenquent nonsense lines of thy stanca, vhoch emphases thy sound { exone to Am. ind commen in 
Peruan and other lileticate teagued, preserve the Claueal Jem. syntactic atracture of 3 pera ag. ured! 


were + prep. “unia” + ety. in aes, eroepl for the final verse, wath Clas. Arey, ace, def marker 2- 


1584 


© Pertwee a reference io the three Hebrew children in the Fiery flomaece in the Book of Daniel, ten, Setrak 


ond Wicsak', ane popular Amon rere. 
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aur rf farfr 


cr ir 2 ‘or 

Drabdr Durer 

i har ZakSar (Clas, Arn, “into by means of father Zacharias!) 
zurt'n zat ‘ar 

(76) Asphodel Hill (Sttaory]” 
The dance of the darvishes 
Karabalak i 

Karabalak 

Zani-blaN 

Dgan-blaN’ 

ablaki-cublAkh™ 


The sound f exists im Armenian dialects and a letier representing it wes introduced inte the alphabet inthe 
12" century; bet a is not found in Clasecal Areenion and hax reiamed a sexo of foreignness and teoticism. 
Then, when an Armoman in Georgia in the 18° century inverted an ancficul language, which he called 
Afemuni— afer a region south of Lake Vary whowe anget woe fireru— be made it ag un-dutenian- 
aourdheg  poaiile by using lotsof fs and O's (eee Poumsell (2012 600-084) 
© Arm fred, “asphediel™ (see Bedevian (36 Fo, ne 529; Alien VES 44) no 2973-2974, Galwocean (n. 
2: 18, mo. BS, on loam from Peran er’, with charactenstic memilation of inatial sc io the folkveing & 
of, dm, druwéel, a loan from Inonian “arewtobe-, “an enatrument of descipline”: see Aeeeell (Rei Gr) 
‘Spek ball, near Ffmiacis, wrt excavated in 1900 by Braand Laleyean and yurlded artefact: poing back to the 
bronze age done Mrlik'-FatyanNanyen (1983: 27). The plice @& meneooed in an eociont oral epee 
aeage ced ky Movale Meeenae'|, IL68: sorrel patois oe Notes gee “ve! Morkees aerial | 
Thales” gawarin, 2A an! petov, chen! retuw cine bine, dried dotetiow, eA ane! pein, ine! hope! 
aden Ervordoy ork aw “They sey about bien in the legends: The young boy Vandgés took off and went 
from ihe preanee of Tuli", along the ever K‘ieal, comme and setiled around Sréf hill, arqund the cay of 
Artiondd, along the river Kiasal, to out and hee the court of Enand [Oromtes], the king.” We have seen that 
Kara Daraé, a champeon of natrer Armenian antiqesty and folk cultura ms the sources of Enedh coeativtty, 
Took the tile of the eyele from epic recorded by the mame historian, and here be would have boed the 
I came Vardgia, “Rost-ireses” amd the allocates par of eecbe AAT linge! “cut and how 
ee eek ees ee Be ae Headed or ween 23 a bulfako calf Bit he probably 
Kare Gard wrote thet the word is not food in dictionaries, bet amybesby from Urarta in the remote past 
io Mongolia in the remote Bast would sense it hed a eeeasing. Turkcish dete ding means “say ff country 
simple” and colloquial Aumenian teehe jeeina means “it fits hike a glove". So dtehiokty hovers just past the 
edge of defineion, wavens at the comer of the eye, vanishing around the comer, just as the Russian Fetortat. 
pet Welorot Kblebrikey's sim", transnational langeage, gh to do 
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He called out again and again from the darkness of the East 


Father mine *good 
From there you-came 
(7?) 

KarabolakH 
Karobalak 
D@an-bfalt 
Og@ansblal 

Su blalh-dublinkh 
From Asphedel Hill 
From roundness of Kind” 
Light will come 

The sun will dawn 
Karabalak 
Aoraialaki 
Ditanablay 
Dgan-ha 


OC BLA DELAY 
» = # 
3. Jn “Letters from 74 rae Toithour™ (Mew York Mogta, 2909), Willem Soman (pve. 


/98]) remenebers the deod ane! aodresses them, Many are eccentrics, men whose particular 
chanecter or gents sef them apari, fel rem olor, aad sometimes led fa a tragic death, 


® An cid district in Yerwens, the pruenct-day Armenian capital fig rare medaricds belo: gral, “hall — hence 
its Foundeeaa! 
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There was Profeer Kala jp. 490) te compar whe Bod (ved in Paris, wha dread 
tite a dandy, ana war adrift ond imecae in Geroyor ‘a ieepy fase town: Prego, CA ween fhe 
(aad of epporteaty for dordworking Armenian formers but 2 wos net then g center of Aiggh 
cultwre. Cr tere ware Doctor Anonhaven Chow fo. f5) 0), the publisher of drmenion 
weeblies in Soffa, Puchared, Cairo, aad Par, afer @ fambopant drteser- mobaly it 
Fresna's café: bong ii satirical paper Claeawel, “The Beam”, and fe worninheal dn 
103, Soraya fea! visited the Sov Lino with a delegation of Americana writers. There Ae 
aie! the pont Chane, whe had experienced win every avanl-garde monemear thar Mad 
rere Minch the iting Rear Empire and ie young Sewer Danan, @ connate achalar 
and edi and one-time friend of Keno Dard, who fapected Mimself with morpliae, who get 
drunk, who hod heer comfised ina meatal hospital, who hod written lyric, syerbolint, beardic, 
revelwionary, and fomerotic porns, Charest: wor already in official disfiver and war 
mraduclly ferng oxtrecized from Soviet dnmenon literary and ctvil life: the AChE arrested! 
frum diving fhe great purge af {937 He died fate in November of that wears according fo one 
ccooum, Ae amanied his head agate the wall of Ais cell during withdrawal jrom drug 
odifictan, Others assert that ke wos murderea. His body war dieped én an wnmarked mast 
grove acor Erevan and has not heen fennel” Jf the life and work af Kara Darvif marked the 
beginaing of anew kod of literature and life— a comierciiiare— in Ausstan Armenic, (her 
the death of Charuntr was the end, At their meeting, Charen: adhaed Sarovar when dealing 
with the cmhorines, the camtodian of propriety and comvenran, and the rest af them, fo nay 
ja md few aoe i thee. Saropar weet, from ir Paris aparinea fo tne clea! pores jp 
Hide 

“Wiky aida? wow say per? 1 tel you wity, Chareatz, Beomoe pow one more hon on 
domenian, mont ever thon only another member of the Fruman root, Koa are a poet, se 
Shocked by the treachery of al! men seeking to save their skivs of ary oGef Dhar uly with the 
help of cocaine comld pow stay among them ana pretend fo be cee off term. 

God Jove them, as every poet is obliged fe say, man wlth comempl but with ohanrity. 
They all die) they are all dew, oly what pow aolewed me to do, which f have newer lone, 
which wow mever oid”. 


6. Qsip Miandelstam's translation of Kora Dar’, “Dance on the Mountain”, with translation 
of the Russian by LR. Russell: 


AKO KAPA-JEPERHIM 
MACKA Ha POPAN 
Heuad sopoiad 


* On Charents, soe Ramsell (156-97 (E06 17-25; idem CKO) elem (2004 1965-1432), Agtiurian 
aule 
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Tors caemce> |p cusgpum> Potamedsr 
He er, ne porate, we aorineniiy xprae - 
Kodapa were mecesiee uo nipeaccreict aera, 
Honatame fit plop Wt Cepnebed come, 
Aarraghenarod npr ie patepeted ue, 
JTyereir mo aryry mero aed, 
Paaneamn copeun dnamner mys, 

Alene wots, u emo Ne ani, 

Af amo nesepacen, wxmo wacpy, 
Hotere d, polled - ad rye i clever, 
fa RpOden On edo, = MeO Cece WLM, 
Fates, laieure - le ciara 

AC ina pocipaririata necrianr arnapca, 

FT) PCL BME TOE APM ee RYE, 

Af motte ¢ mated, muiban c imekeh, 
Tose tga sed cyan, 

Anion posh ae anced 
Hote aie necun, coped, LETT, 
pia mo apie inacaed Cente puri, 
FTypcran Gece meyer i OKO AT ERE = 

A cimy foeor wapodered thee, 

Fo nepUrny soy pacer ora: 

Hore papenaen weaonE, 

ANitib mepOc, “pada paceiiamce 

Af care Geo SOs vib, 


1588 
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ANGER Aer me Aopen anor, 

Set sofntib au Pun pRibor @ reeend ayriured ! 

Tic pes Pye, ATER One APACACEE, 
Creceuertbos adic eA Au abeccicie ape, 
Bot nowafipdes, safiyeew, sofilew, 

Akop Kara Dervish 

Donce on the Mountains 
(Secturnal Choral Round) 

Dediowted to Grigori Robabidze 

Neither crying nor sobbing wer cries of peolexsional wallers——- 
Let me be merry ‘mia’! the ringing of feats. 
Forget the blows and dying moa, 

The coffies' trim, the dead girl ‘s face. 

Searter the feaey smoke faroigh the world, 

ding he who is faved, and Ie who tn net, 

And he who if conquered, and he who wields porwr, 
The defeated the victor, are all smoke aud dust, 
Aid kere they will paces, but ohere ie ery Peart. 

To feeget, jorge, ond go for ey 

To the spherical delicane worlds 

Ane lightly soar past the mew stars. 

And only with pow, only wit yarn, 

(fistreer of any com, 

Atom of my fiery tiowed. 
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Sing sarge tome, 0 chorus, and damce 

Four pit on the pile of bores, 

Let demans storsp amd hellowly howl; 

I hear the spelliinding ones of the ous, 

Te ih of the apart et Whe meduaritaritaps: 
Adan cuts to sere ihe niet, 

Life bar retorted, phe ceyifier crock ana break, 
And the ruins choat therr elder fine, 

To the mowitain eyries the strong wolor ascendenl: 
Forget ail, and phenge fate the gw of the anaes! 
Past these bowels, sant ina web cy fog. 

Wink beltich ulularion to the Ih crags away 
He will go ana! forger it all, Morget, ferver. 


7. Kostan Zarean, Niwa Jeran vray (“The Ship on the Mountain™), Boston: Hayrenik’, 1545, 
a part of Chapter 9 (140-152). 


Henan had knows Tals, the wieeregal capital af ike Cancaray, in those good days 
when after retiring fro a alia journey he ond a few mates weed cone fo spend tele 
enra cont ond herve o good time while the shi wes being leaded Those ties were so far 
away Am, 

He recalled well these nights he whiled away tl! dawn ii rooms overhanging the 
Kura over, in wine shops below reer fewe! dense with the arom of shaehlik ana! wine, 
where do he semisdinnk fife crept up to the top af tie Miermometer, ite longue ringing bitter 
aad Lim, amd ene rong ent in alternating happy and philosophically melanchaly lowes, 
The wine Jowed aad young pinls danced, ther shapely arma floaning ja the air, te Bre of 
their crear, dark eyes shoving thelr ardor with fix heart. 

fa those dies, TN war the pendlecwon of all dhe peoptes of fhe Coucereus, living an 
Permancn padcaties, Nowar gay afictal, corgirce; mascorced, doled wpa, light 
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The palace rearing high over the broad! avenue of the viceroy, matley crowds af 
soldiers, anlar porcdes with thelr sticring mictic, enfendid, captivating women and the dalle 
popwece atrolling ap aed dow from morning Mi lane of night, withow peqpare or core. The 
Tiflis of (eS flak, Coblerior wiew, anal iltmad.” 

The most heoutifal quarter of the city, called Solalak, which Armenuany hod bull, 
fecmed with forces of noble breeds Roressed fo magnificent carnage ia which magne 
werent WIN great, swoang cee weld glace eho wrth iiphranag-ctricben loos, and un, 
ajter their reweries hod wajted over the heaa’s of the passers fy, woreda! swyftly mall in, 

Life rolled on, to the rhythm of the aire of sowndless, trifling fates, Abundant, 
voters. The eee shops, teeming with cunomers, displayed cates ona confections af 
imposible dineunions. In front af the shops, on the stdewalts, were Aeaped finte bulls of 
dian aad velvet, Groans of women gathersd annua them and with delicate, seasitive fingers 
palpated tre silky and lazily examined the multicolored fabrics. The rustle of crumpled chook, 
anerging with Me awe orenay poring in fie every direcrian, resembled a nip reece 
itealag ower a rose garde, And here, swathed in a tert of panticolored silky, her alness 
shivering wilh polo coins worked iato ii bem, wert a Tebish lool. Yow wontd ning a ive 
of bees wax posing. Or here, a stately and sepple Circassion maiden” with the eves of a 
gazelle and the pot ofan dbex; ora Perion piel seuhaying along, Aer litle Arad moval, 
ranma ane mumicai, 

To reach the lower quarter af the tows ane hod to pores through narrow, deisting 
fanes. Down below wor the syuare te locals called the M@ydan.™ which unfolded before 
our eves [te a Persian miniature sketched by a sate Aad Camels, fecily seated, riick 
Kinped, devas feta hikes though nhey were gracing an the ivi, Cra with tells ifakiing, 
dregeiy ato dried bemches fy their tee Easterns gypes seated with their fogs folobea 
enn h then, with dreaming epost amd desed motfians, amaking larg pipes. 


7 Michael (ressman informs ime thal Ceorgian gorinal is a confection of grape eyrop hardened ancond 
string of walnuts fo resemble 0 sausage, it is also popolar im Agonenia, where | have beard it called arma 
fur, le. “ewoet causage™, or Fatah. The element gor- wold be grom Iranian for wallet, of. the loans Arm 
aehoys and feb wet The fdr is 2 catfish 

"These pecturesque women of the East have met only a roality in Armenian lefo, but a oontextualty is 
lserature, Petros Durean (Bedreg Totian) (1RS4-1872), the youth yho in baa brief life singlehandedly 
invented moder Western Jumeenian lyme pociry, wrote rac parma, stetling for the time im their artless, 
lacore literalness, about a Turkish waren eed on Armenian ween he exchanged gerey with in 
Constantinople (sec Rumgell; 2005). A Circassian madden dances on the bevtiching palace of Dream before 
the Onental potentate and narmator of Daniel Varurhan's poem Her anantes (~The Heathen Poem”), in the 
aych Ae aees eqeer (Hkathen Songs”): af the end of the poem be tales her ie het ane and coosummiabes 
his pasion for her. hot perhaps, given the seine. the spaam & only caged, Lar most of Varuzhan's 
weree, Uap Pon ub ae extreme on rte ech vocwtealary me 08 in te ergery ard theme. There wt betle eeuta 
it omg cn pan beth the dubjoct aed the words of the poem Aapcer (“Spark”) by Minak” Migcarenc” 
CNiedlarents 1 BES-1908), whose greed me gif and bref life make kam the successor to Torin, fin the 
lather, the post imuigines that he watches the seraucat undulahona of an Oriental dancing jal through the 
fight and begs for the vision to linger a bit more, a dwn is breaking. Kem Darvit feved and venerated 
Vorurhan, and onan, ton, knew ihe work of dhe contemporary Wester Armenian poets. 

“Persian and Arabic mani, ward, iemously, also of the man square of Kaev in the Wn 
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The acrid ader of far, raisins, heaps of straw. Camel clung. Wretched, indifferent 
dogs. Hear pecting ander the camels” mores, cmd beggars with ruiaed! ever ond! trembling 

Ghhe surfer i migty be Daroge— a Earepe reflected in fihoure mirrors, Breve 
Square, with ite red-paimted cy hell, Tie main Meroughjare of the city. the pride of the 
comtry: Galovinsky Prospect.” On this avenue, all the peoples of the Cawcasms, their tribes 
and clans, in their Sunday bea, rubbed shoulders with each other. They came on Aoliday, far 

Tiflis made tts living off the hondworking, productive provinces. They murchazed at 
a high price its carefree efale, it dancing, wines, gins, fe (hedr diel! provincial towne they 
talked of i in saperiatives, solieaning, vatoes ronieg in lili toner af praine. 

fo nnaliy Tlie wor a mode hal Eurapean, Aa Asiatie city. Climbing nines af flat 
rod clung io animipreaivee Ae thar the Ioeals, with their iulescy io enpperaniod, called 
Houma, A few dean ater, The ard, a indo) aver olhageleg toe fare way beter 
sheer bone. al dam! of brulpes adorned! with testelees moments fo the Aono eenerals 
who dad conquered the comatry, And af the center, where the weine of the city swelled, a 
Aan! of great baalaings erected jt panpous, various, undefinaile styler, Here and tigre, 
fhe mice! contours of Anmenion churches pave profundity and modality fo the ancture, 

Merian had gerived in town the day Sefore io onder to preseat some applicationy ta 
fhe Georgian awthorities and maf an end to the excess problems in transporting fix ship that 
haf orien thanks to the caprives oy perry officials.” He war already seeing everything with 
alifererd eyes. 

Conald this be Tila? Tired, preaccupied, wien, Ae walked nhrowgh the deserted 
atreeds waiting for the offices af the perenne anniiries fo oper. it wane olpeady part mane 
fa the menting, bur the city was fet pet cwale, Nothing mores. Tie atooy and code were 
stmt, Siwy sag honeced bo aardane: on empty ates comes owped thelr hoover and 
the shin under their bellies aiivered. Poliorscn powwled their beats, feeling the chill MN wear 
cold “You'd think", Herign mused, “it way whe morning ofter a might-leng costume bail” 
Ae felt sorry he had come: it wold have been belter to come to some sort of agreement wiih 
the focal awtherities, The hardest part wor already over: iis ship wae loaded! conte freihe 
wegen cond wold hove olready been en rote, hod not seme wicked men begun fer comcoct 
profiles Evenebaoly wanted a bribe, ana be hod dineiboted afl ihe fdr he Aol, sold 
whanver Ae one, and ofven Mem al! nh, too. No, the more he pare, te more they 
wraifedd, 

The fife af tke city stared up in ad atrarne: way. Nweacroe: soldiers and policemen 
Powred out of the city fall, separated tito aqeads, oad took charge: of fie caraers af te 
major arteries, Merian stood ill and pared in antontskment, Me had witnessed the some 
spectacle the day before, at the station, Tight knots of policemen had antent up jpostiiens at 
all the exits, They requested passports, interrogated, and searched peaple— that is, the 


“Min Bustavels, afer the national poet of Geongia. 
* Henan, as Armenian sea captain from Barua}, is the hero of the exrrel: he wants to transport a ship by 
rad to Armenia ftom the Black Sea port. The cover of the novel, reproduced hore, Destrabes the econ: 
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Aware and Armenia, “Hew eveatitag is forgaten”, Herin thompht i hel “When 
atom cvervhelas oes fife, ee memory of bole peoples i dorkenca. Glock curreats, 
fit a dwrricane, sweep away (ele ery well, (fede ability fo consider and to chore. The 
fireateung breakers of the storey sea fase ceray anal! om walmparta® men So-called! 
leadert” ore created. All the volwen people fought for and swore by for years are forgotten, 
aa! Shey resort fo fhe some means of brute force umaer whose poke they were only lately 
oppressed. The inlk of comenanam, equality, and jestice, fur sonatch them and our pope the 
desiccated, jealour chawvinist. Chi pops the geremor™ of same backward Turkish province, 
the consoheliery, the secre police, searches, arrests, prison, mile. iy thie Tylea? 

Here are people, af last, A few sleepy, anthemic” shopkeeper open their doce for 
Auiness:. A pater of sky clears i opens and 4 Sad a few wiriows, then inides 
imumedianely al retreat back behine nbe clowds. J's pray ana oloucly, 

Where was that “Cup of Tea" where he ured to meet Ais acquaintances? He kept 
walking, inquired found it, Te Cop af Tea war onsen. He stopped av ite fro dear anal 
alarea in amuzerment: io detrchme of the police had swrovndad the posers by aut was 
searching them, A neaiy deeceed, bespectacted, clderiy mam protested angrily, Cre of the 
cop, witha pinched murcie and long area, weet up fo fine, cursed him Jowell). and mancked 
fim in the jore, The aged peatleman's eveplaner shattered, fur top fet flew off aad Meso! 
trickled down his blanched face. Herian was furious. He flushed ond ground his fecth, They 
had seited the old man conferptrously aad were drageiag diet afl 

A gentleman standing met to Herian wes loukig on with diagwsd. “Ws barbaric", 
Ae goal U den’ understand what mrey wont af Mhote people”. Herian replied, bemived. 
"inn show they wan? They re jae lenking jor an aici fo eqerprate Meir bonnet ated 
property, They deport them fo the provinces a enemies ond nonke odveritage of their aleence 
founeh then of everything. They coll thie the nation isotfan af the coumry.* 

Aeron weet inside. A lovely, clean café, Fowng ptels and married ladies of good 
families worked there for a pittance, There were few customers, but ewen before they 
bronght the tea and pasiries he had ordered, the café filled. ff wax ax though everybody hod 
made oppointments with cach other for o specified hour, He looked on with farerest, quickly 
mothering thet nent of the patrons were intellectuals ane! artints whe fad flea Russia. ft wars 
lain from their faces cond mcvements, Sallow, thin joces, crazed aad dieshevelled' hair, 
Aeoree voles ona! the strongest callin imaginable 

There charccters, af ance comical! cand pitifel, were talking and! arguing noveriop, 
They all knew cock other— only he was by Iioell lonely, sod depressed The scene of the 
dareay ath! werihed on fie mind, “Cold f have another cup of tea, please, Adis?” “Gy 
corse”, The wares fod a voice thet wwe ene and resonant, roving from der boson, 
Aferiga (ikea it, and felr a lente ovine, 


The Armenian word iv debsvar, It “belmeman™: this is the title Charents was waemly bo bestow upon 
Stalin in late and Severed pacers beacockeag the tyrant to spare hire 
Turis denier 


Ros Choshin chow, o Futurist haunt in Tiflis frequented by Kiara Uorwid. 
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Tw oa pina evinounen; I aecmed more o salon for o reception ran a coffee 
Aro, The tetelectuals there hed passed Miron fire, heen craked, exiled, per they labored 
te preserve fhe ontward proprieties of [ie those exogeerated fons of coelety, dt paral 
kissing of ladies, the delioate sweef nakings thot hed been typical af pre-Rewalwiionary high 
socety. He necolled the perfect manners of the French onistecrats sitting in the carts taking 
them to the guiliorine: “If you please, Marquise, may i kiss pour hand?” “Ah My dear 
Cow, allow me to remove ony glove...“ Tene waitresses were the sees vow wound! fsifak 
tev were Aeon eercunly tavited ian ay heme, They drifted fro one en! ofthe room 
to te offer, shedding amiles and aweer aromas, dignkaying the rovling silks af he dresses, 
and divi banned, facanbleng dasonts, aad their well cared for white Anas, 

Ae avieonticaly looked down af Ais wr hom: ame! Aid tae. Bur or once fe 
withdrew them again, and fold them dew on the table. Why shold he feel ashamed? They 
were fie hos ofa worker, For the past few weekr Vese hands, sere strong aed ately 
honds, had been clecatag aad offing and shining the ship's engines, pawving the bridge, 
scrubbing everthing fe a state of perfection. Na, no neason for hi io feel! the feast shame, 

“Hey, whot are you pounding your fist: on the achle sor? Spoiling for a fight, eh?” 
A was Peroaian, “Vy good? fellow, vow foak ae if pen were obea! fo attack there pace, 
Jragile erie. Fes, all right, al! right, don't stort with the explanations-— bad here, meet ey 
friends. Hovk Shushan, professional painter; Kara, the Futuris poer;'™ Sultanian, the 
iterary scetar. faa word, pow bobola! all the Maser". “Fery pleased to meer you. Fery 
Pleana, Hey, yor bastard, J wart xpecting to ee yow fere, Please hoe of sea, 
geniiemen, Meare ot down”, “dy triends need mo furroduction fo you Ae we nolked. Mire 
Admiral of Lake Seven" You're a jfomeus man". “How could it be otherwise”, 
ivferjected Kona. “We've beard a lot of good whinge about yeu, yowr futuristic spirit, eur 
plan, so daring fm the present circumstances..." “Goou, good, don't praise him too much”, 
Peroniaa sala, cutting him shan. “Don't fatter Aim. Ale‘. oo modes man, aay mare ane se ‘Tl! 
Jeep apna per upedy Tell ate thi, What Arig pou dene? We were expecting pou in 
Erevan". “A a fang afore. Fow one imagine the matters Ji dealing with”, “Seok ae?” 
“T lve ent Fae date a fot of dificwities,. Thor's all, Yow know, J took mp ship and! even oouled 
dtowte Mie tran”. “Whey were failing abort Win Erevan”. “la ew?” Herian wast 
sartied, “How did Urey find our?” “They find out aba qveryting, dnd well" "Well, the 
naiiway omierinie: beman to put atl dines of obstacle in ary wey. They are dota everyting 
they con fo prevent the ship from departing. That's what "we come about J plan tor make 
some reprereniations. Aa Jim aineady discouraged”, fle related everything: he had! seen in 
from af the café, “S wont nothing todo with these people”, Kveryhody fell silent, 

“The fright thing oe". said Hopt Sika with gloomy emphans, “The frig! 
thing i the woy people are trading in the diagiow of their cont thowgehtr oor careilp. 
Everything char only yesterday was the soul-iliwainatiag diel of all is sew adarkresy aval 
void J's a sete aheck a seca! connie, o catastrophe, and it's rolling everything 


= This is, of cours, Karn Darvil, though the manne ia-a single pirase, nel a nsate and sami 
"The lake in Aumenia yehere Heran planned ip set gail his ship transporied by rail frona the Hlack Sew 
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down with if ive an ahve of berbarty. Man ie eventing to iis etevistic destinety and 
becoming a wal”. “Wivch jest prerres”, iterjected Kara, ever prepared fo comfradict, “that 
iat ofa! values pew falling afew de ot corespend fa the demands af real die", 
“Evening con be patied that way". “nt mot fantfvieg A But either do I fear the 
chunger taking place. Life preunte cecr-new demure io at ae iW chime, anf we hove to be 
ina pantion to mespord fo those deals, To be copehle of change, to be alle te fieetion 
and forge acw weapon— fat's whe!" “Bur my dear fellow, pow are speaking atau 
someting ede entirely" Moy Srushan sored froo behind jus giooes at Kora with a 
matching smile, 

He ceulde't stand Kora, Who was he? The semivfance of semblance, Something 
calling itirelfia iiterary mewenen Aad been ber it Burope thet wer apparently the prodivct 
af feca! conditions. Rosin artiste, wie are great slavinh imitators, Ae! picked up the outer 
Joni af chit siovement, exagecrated those, sewed a harlequin coshene, and draped if over 
ihe? shoulders to conceal mer apiritual nakedness an! angie! madness. They ceed the 
te ot ler noses, par on necks af corres, anal pinned medals made of cabhage feaves 
jo their irewers, They murproed the bowrpcatsie and charted fyenterical young minis. Kara 
neo dy ther name, He wore Jong, color! funics, an Afi headdress, and Ave boars, 
and conmidercd Mnwelf an oneal Aendlng a new fife. Mar need, apenas ae always 
sliparly ridiculows 

“Fou're fling aboot something completely differant", reypecicd Shushon, 
hecommg serious, “het we are seerag gad criticizing ioday iy mofling mew, jn 
contentions of old mark scarccres Aicking out of the depths af history". “Yow forget that 
ware tt the midi ofa store When phe corti ts shoken, people love their heals, They nen 
mer where chey show ‘roo. They do chimes shot ecola aepear ieolicroms in normal times”, 
“Rell, thar 'y doubtless true..." 

The roan ben filling with o tires of newcomer who squcezed in arom the 
ares) ceowdca taltes, lesncriag togetier in big groges and Mocking the passages, Sante, 
Aoise. Heran obeereed attentively, “A pemanbable qpectacte", he sala, “lt seem os trongh 
davper urs cae! over the Peods af these people, Frenzied looks, teistea mouths...“ 

“Kawa i passag Mirongh a ifitamic sieve, The feavier grains remain; tee rest by 
somftered fe tint windy“ “Refugees “ 

“Via ram thine well”, etclaimed Sultanian, “fight is kare, A man cup never to 
dbanded Abe feral, even if his life ie in danger. An émigré, in the Smal aaclyrix, ot but 
Aelf ao mn". “They've fed Awiger, repression, depriantian™”. “Precisely, They fear 
deprivation, Mur see, they are already like dea leaves deren by the wind, Tiere is one thing 
I den? andersiimd, [f million of people are suffering, wiry showl! orsisty Mee thar 
maffering?” 

“Tapes completely", said Kare. “Completely, One munt Agve the courage fa 
corey! reality as Wf comes aad ther fromsform thet reality imo art, Aowever srvage if may be, 
Seng can offer a frunaition to ewryining”. “Theat oe terefaadle", Gertan agreed, “ar 
mast remain, strive, srvire. We oneal! mesponathfe for the events toking place, ovat we hove 
fo have the courage te bear Meir consequences. 
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“Dee ABI i fhe man thing, Peery ge mut cling fo As amir! center, Everts 
are what samncuuid as; they one ae ovr imier selves They arrive, ihe storm breaks, and then 
they pars — ond, nate en, they ore sibfect to le spirit, if the letter ot great and radian, 
We, the Armenians, Fave denen fia fi centuries... ~ 

“Thede Agflpeds preset a very interesting spectacle, said Mayk Shehan aot 
after a brief silence, “See been oberg ther ever since they come. Tie crowd! iy 
conned aot ony af antiete aad pene. There oe every bind of clement among them. Wher 
Hey come, they owenc a pitiful stehiy poor, tia, emaciated. Aut they oat me hie. Alot eye 
them, characters with calewading eyes and low, inten! brows, touk mock of focal congifions 
night way, siffed out their srromndings ond got io work Jaws of shops opened, They 
bought ond sald everthing. They changed money ana! amused gold, silver, and precious 
sfones. Adany facies appeared as well, scam enongh, With sonarcus, arintocrafic names, 
Boroiesses, commferres, praceses. With great airs, with loving: smiles, They assed the 
Botrarmage of the antes aad writers.“ “deoordling fe tradition" “Fes Ge thal pretext, 
they cpeied aighiicfabs where they welcomed vow in the noblest fora, wilt compliments 
bevitting ihe oomrsian, with sed-denrecating smiles! mhere you met famois aoaies your 
ared about once ape a iinne da fhe Pereburg or idoecew papers, They wold pragler te por 
dee ewiaite cap of tea, Cher of fhe ladles weil stag aot pace. They epee aedets aml 
caer. They conversed ond diqptied ahew art. “Well aor... i went a bad nina”. 

“No. (it wer very ates, The boa! post wow wha afterwards, they wala! fvite paw fata 
the room with the rauicite wieel— ail fora charitable aim, Naturally you were ahashed and 
accepted the propos, They relieved yow of pour last kopek, and, with your face frozen, 
gaily Gor met doi mere money, Yom gov outside somehow snd fled,” 

“So thor wos the dec!". “Now Tillis Nees that life. Nightchabs, beondifiel Bustin 
pringeses, fomows aniiste. Ms epprising how mech of the higher strata ofthe mobility hore 
discovers a profit manee dant Tey invite you too seirde where seme forone poe! in fo 
read fiw latest work, A full Aowse. A file stage ot the very end of the Rall Barhosiastic 
appa, Tie port comer on stage, Hearty @ long, cutlmilich robe woven of fubhanea 
avi, the typoof fos aose palated, Als face hedaubed wilh antimany like a clown, fe starts fa 
dectaie in the mamer ofa third-rate actor, in jeeWe and fareway woe, omigee one 
incomprefensifle words" 

“Forntmaely”, said Peronica, “fn thet respect one couniry doer act anract 
anphady, He are poor, aad have of feast the honor fo live alone wilh our aocurred guests 
and our tragedies. Hr fead a camgeros lyfe: external foes, moleria, ede, oma! Auer 
within, ad our wolley are no prinonenee Thar i kew / prefer it One doy we will forge mew 
and ecru! dings fro our mores. Cnr own heauty, deep amd oreo, of rhe bine ail 
things bor of suiting ape 

They were silent, Everyone felt himself appreencd byog greet harden, They returncal 
fn their mindy to Armenio, They sold ret a eoret, 


1 Bolt ew ontcimall baer a reference to the save‘ (“taniratiasal™) language of Future poetry, cf 
the recitateos af the end of this excerpt 
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“Aa fawn! eracaticed how pretty thet fall yerg fady i, the one who sereed us 
our feo?” anted Kieshen, ay though wakiag from @ decom, “Really”, “Sie ‘x iro a very 
rood fmify, Well Area, educated, with refined tates”, “She cong my attention the minute 
J come in”) sot Heron animotedly, “Ske Age reo! classic Nimes, Mie a Greek stotue™, 
“Hat, well, nevermind, better f smal pet punactere peur iden") “Cher ifeeion'? Who de 
Pou mea? Moralig? " "Ao. ao, thet net whar J meant. All ef jon, top leaking her way or 
she i! realize we ‘re taling abe fer’. “all right, tell a what 03 al! aboet". “owt, she's 
fart someting teow over Aer lef chowder to crver fer arm”. “Yes indeed”. “Tike anata 
be iat one ie tea det chorer than tee eter". “teal? Aer a pity!" “Brateer, whan were 
jn aba fo say?" 

“Fou were fhe ones who (ested, And denies, | wanted fo say Met every inatanct af 
dappiaess concealy ao wow! we coat oer, Pe favk about ovr country, ahour our 
misfortune. / thou, you oor’ create anything out of mutilated beauty. but ose can mabe 
é life thar how beer metilated, shattered, full of suffering ino the wablest treasure... ~ 

“Depending”, internepted Swltanion, “It depends, long drawn owt physical 
formen makes one dull oad insensitive, Suffering is beautiful when i murtures creative 
Jeroes, (igi of the spiril, o pleninade of being, aff of which seek the meme to express 
themveives, Dante sticky out, right af the peat of his dark age, He is the ecke of ane of the 
manteraed epee of Malye Aber. Aln éche, ate! a fede. 

"Fes, becoure hiv porticwor, powerful, spiritual amity weer dnteiibly fodned! to hte 
racial unury. Me war wrote! judge. fa the nan of nae supe irodinie of hit race”, 
ddulea Sraskan, 

Kara leapt up from fis chair in protest, “Trainor! Tradition! For the fore of the 
ged, let's leave those antiquated, worn out idleas behind, aad pet a stop io ins feehie ofa! 
folk of yours, Look arcwnd ws, Lifr's rushing headlong. speeding like o bullet bursting from 
a gum, and pou make speeches oho tradition Arether, if's Aight fime fo wadernimnd thar if 
we're stwok in thee predicament today, the reason ix that we were educated by a hunch of 
dap parieh priest, aid by some celibate ones mo lew stupid Always the sane tall oer 
glorious post, our virines, our Christin, Sahak- Mero, phe imention of ann ecript, the 
lamp of the Meminator,™ rhe wisdon oy esr forefathers, that fig tree growing in owr mative 
wile, the porwr gamed weed fo make And the resets The pesulie ore plain fo see: 
our inaiviit fo comprehend the avy! events thar are creaking way this centery, that har 
token wy or again ur: Aiietory, that is forgtag waknowr whopes for tee, Wey howled Side 
A? Gur writers are snore neqporble for this jaceuprcision sha arybody else..." 

Suliaian responded, “That's if, pou ‘re all heated wp again, Kara, OF course you're 
portly night to Wome owr edwcators, Mere all in agreement phere, J think To talk abour 
fraction de war fase gentler a is a sign af mental torpor and retardant, of 


Wl Cuhokicon Saha and St ewop Matins* invented the Armenian aipferbet carhy es the fits century, 

™ Although be uses for lamp the word roy, Kare Darvill prohably haa in onind the pairiotic pocm 
Junnecr! } hon‘e'a “The lamp of the Glunator™ by Vevhannés Tumanean. 21, Gregory the [umentor 
converted the Armenans to Chrietianity earty in the fourth century AD (ihe date of B00 bes gained official, 
ined scholarhy, asceptaner), and Armenia has always regarded steelf therefore aa the fint Christian natson. 
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mediocrity, a hackneyed way of thinking, and 20 ot" “That's just the way Wis" “They 
ard ama! aien, et always sincere: aun! Ney citermpt fo cover nye their mediocrity belied 
empty fommulan. Oeil, there ideas ployed a necestary pole once impor a time, crealing 
Hiinga whose wero is lost— bev they dont mean a shiag amor ane! | fad no echo of 
thee in ay cen thowghts,. 1 ar plain as day", “Brave!” “That's Frow ap i, Bur bee's roe 
forget quother fupartent factor, Progress in ite liver of ations, in there Aistory anal tought, 
ix nothing (nota renewed return to ihe native exsence of a race, to that pristine and fimpid 
source fram which its cardinal! virtues sprang, an which iis will fo cout ie fonmied, fhose 
pure and primordial energies that have muortured and justified iis existence. Prom thet point 
af rew, ehery ponnine revelition is a going back, aot to something superficially labeled as 
tradition, fad te that which shared whe soiritwal mature of the roce, the root cure of ite 
birth” 

“Primordial acteddess “S don) know whether! con eqplain what! mem. Me 
av evaluation is occomplihed wher a race rediscovery iit own epes, ahining, neinoted 
by Minosenee— he eee ter cor dicen whan i Indiamealle ia tie light of eternity ard 
the elon a ececenry Nia info dumar, purely haman, wales, Realiny eniate or epenciis, 
ft ica jexigpostiion ef the post and the present, | is thot suprene unity af life that we are 
culirvating aww, fhe woy a sewers prom, simple pentane by Air power cultivates a fiverowed 

Th iatk reminded Herian of Mark, whom he had met in Anmenia. [fhe were here 
acw, Ae thengit, he'd say his piece, to “TS dsew, fa armenia..." Gut be was unable in 
finiah. 

Por ereqeone hed nome! their heads so a seorty inkl. Aspect young man with 
eper belging like a frog's and anes failing fike a wincbaill, was declatming soacting af oie 
aap af fie fates in ae unkown james. Ale mowh was twisted atrangely, and what 
enetged somided Mike Me corn of a cat, Ale Aiseed and roared! [be the wind, fare 
chirped the soe conphird in an unbewe tropical forest, cluchea [ike a hen, cackles, 
growied, He wor moan aivaetied. Ae chutched fir horde to his breast, rolled this eves, ix 
booty contorted, Ais lips distended like rwhber, expressing some jamer auction or grief in 
their witivile, 

“Akar all ther abort" exclave Heron fa cetaninhment. "fe fe heb, ar whet?” 

“Ne”, neal! Kan provely, “e's feet a poe whe defonor to the Jierany prong 
called 40 Degrees That fellow, o fiend of ming, iy the fageniow: inventor af an 
interranional! phonic langware. He is reciting @ preot power entitled ‘A motors Lowers 
over the grove of Aer oid’ ftis a boeuf! aad bapressve fyrie, Cie day to say ther it ia a 
meaning revolwiion te ie mareer of form and egoression™, 

‘Vor the thing", cred Shushan, tupmiag to Sultentan, “Precisely the remrn you 
were furt preaching", “To the age of tke wild Aeersts!" Evenpbooy luhed, “ir just shows", 
replied Suftenian eveniy, “Ther one can mente foolishness of every tak... | weer tallting 
about the primordial spirit of a nace, the spiritual fight of tie epoch of ite birth, mt bout 
crawling aroma on all fours ™ 
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“Let's et pet ctarted on fie sme argemen again”, inerrepted Peron, “Tine is 
paring. We hove @ thea and! one phinie fo dla, and! amplone, we mee! A pet seething fa 
eal, Apr? Comie an, der's ee * 


Excursad on visnal! language 


The “rronsrational™ Res, cow‘) longeage of the Purerins represented an alten 
io reek or forcend the convention whereby a word fs fwet a signifier and relates ina 
stage and linear way te ihe sified (ihe ward “chair” potnts straint ie a ohne and ta 
anvting else) 0 proposed an orn of poole aocuniians— sew meanings for a werd ond 
aw Fealiies in the field of perception. The way uf ald so wo moe ulin by cmphanizing she 
arund of a wee peter Ne i aed meaning. Jn sore cies Mle intention wan fa 
dupe with ary sesunatic frature— fo praduee a feat of aifaniilr, anche wordy, prov 
wuigical feetsor de Jikey or wards of the kewl people in religions ecstatic notes war when 
speaking in fotgues fglospotaliad; or tr onomitopariry of the soundly of tae world aroun 
aw, whether acter! or mechanical; or nomen words, Aimigud had oglled for a 
derangement cf the screen, and one way togohiews this on the (evel of lomgmape wes fo mre 
sound poten thot were felt io be emma! ond ees wih respect fo fhe ange off the 
writer. In the cae of Anmenioa, one might find frequent wee of the rare sounds f fof te 
cote ermigane words invented by Kara Darr with the svllaile far) and o Gae might 
ate af Taine, singer pater with a hieh propantian of aeen vowels, in the maar oy 
chiGires ‘sy chants, Ar other fine mew word, by caltn af ie formal, phowetic reltionslie to 
caowa words ia the reader's language, mught call wp a few or many diverse subliminal 
queciiiien, Then aoracionow were of meoeoity tog great exieat ariitrery, dependent 
upar fhe indreidual reader's perception— kis own siack of pmrgimatiee ATehcrariay, 
aesthetic serecbilities, cural experiences, life backprourd, and! so on. ft wav fejf to the reader 
fo decile what the owihar meat, if indeed the fatter intended any pantiowar, definable 
bd deng bee atari? with, 

Kero Dandi! mutes in dis manifeto Arewelk'e threw albiwr mor pelorwes ew 
atlearorcer ‘con (Hin goyners sor piel mk! ("The fast as a source of new Aine art and 
ereanvity— Cid colors with anew shine"), trawlinted here, tet althoawpeh fis invented warc 
dublekh dees sor appcar in any dictionary, every Amman, Tater, and Afongol! reading 
wil inhutively feel it has a meaning. So fhe author made up fis text and axsigned fits sonnets, 
perhaps with a personal and uncypressed scree of what if al! meant to kim, Bat once the text 
fef the preeves, that tect become entirely dependent for fis semantics, though mat is sound, 
apon cach fidividwal reader, Jn tha! see, the peoder neailly aid become the owihor. He wars 
re longer fhe poster recipient! of a mecage, whether a coreful reader or a hasty one. He 
hae! jo make ap the meee Aumeelf J stress Shir becouse the author fransferred ibereiy to 
Ais reader the giality af agency, the respansibility 10 aed. 

Sat there in something abe a vial tea can oo that awolltary conventional langange 
aid some conned: it cant alner in hope, potter, wise, avd! dipecrion. All seoken langues is 
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(er a Re BOR of SReECR det, Ao er Wow mica in mito or waried tn fenalteey Wt 
moy be, hos a beginning and an end, and fakes time. So, does a swhstantial |" century 
novel, ioone standard tyoefoce with comentianal punctvation, te Maes marching from let 
fo right and descending the page, moving fe jhe wert, ond so on fill after many a sumer 
dies the reader of War and Peace or Bleck Howse, A Faturin tear dees aot clo shiz; whe sizes 
and fonts af printed letters change, in defiance af the nies of orthagraply; and sometimes 
the letters de somersoults or fie den on their sides." Vhey are not sequential: they are 
Afichimoncus, ines break rank: ama! offen an viatrationd, whether it ipa Cubid weodcat or a 
wollper pattern in the becheronad of the page, meenpes with fhe te, te) Pid-/9146, Carle 
Cand au Poole Furs produced centrifien!, conbwrr-like teu thot compel the reader fo 
fara the pare aromd, fo arrange the oder of the oiferear wordt and seatenioes an ke 
leases (Greene 262-00), Yow can interpreta pictwer bet pow canaat read! it our Jou if 
Jepores aoileroe, Tre ieyporta poi to sires ieee, then, oe ihe our i Whe point where the 
fen! breaks cuary from sonmd alegether, ond, ia wary, fro tee ale, One igi arbitrarily 
faterpret forge letters ay loud sounds and mail letters as fainter ones, making of the text a 
sort af mecca! score; and Rucion Constructivists began im the [920s fo experiment with 
alemative forms of micical mafafion. In the west, John Cage and other composers 
performed similor graphic experiments, 

However purely viruol elements such oso picture, a leafy pattem from folk an, ar 
mibnown graphic syne! ee, are soarcely eecepihle te ewch o reading, The phonenic 
siuntert of the tear becomes, when, alles, or te mengtar of the clamer of ery Futurist 
woled on the poe with the foree ilesed of viru! covyan Novi, 

The Aussi and Arsen Fatwriets, neruraiag fo what sacy saw ar pure ard 
aiovinic springy of sowad and feeling wachawied by convention, drew upan folk sperls, 
qacteal mytiy, and magical tents, Te sowed of there iy clear emowgh; but whet af there 
shape, their silent language? Cre place to start is mon-alphobetic signs swch as iieroglypis. 
determinative. Although the phonetic aspect is importar, the observations af Wiliam & 
Burromghs ini es “Hieroplyphic Silence re still of interee: “No mater what the 
apaken lomowage many be, pow con mead diiereghyale, a pictore ofa chr or wit have wow; 
make no difirrener wher pow call i, rie? Fou dan? need avheocal speech fe register the 
meaning of iiierog ote, Dearming a derghaic logue is excellent proctice in tive leet 
en ofimter aitence Whar beeps pow from aecing what br infront of you? Words for whod bs 
in front of vow, which are mot what iv there”, dna he presents an Egyptian hieroglyphic text 
written fa multiple directions on 9 pope broken wo hy floor plan-like drawings into 
quadrants (Burroughs 'Cysin $978: 186-987)" which can be read, wt mot seuncdlee 
Anrronghs and Ais companion Arion Costa experimented in their patatings with both eriats 


™ Schnapp in his esuy on Greene (p 1400), notes that the first writer to use intentional typographical 
jon of a sort of absurdist, proto-Futunst lomd vas ihe English weiter Lawrence Steme in be 

novel Frist Sean (VSNL, which the Tialien Futurists steered. 

 Fagaro on p. 18a: lheeirated here 
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and comporiions with fines radiating from a confer, wnuafy fa he four cardinal directiens 
fGyain 20ND: 126) 

iilliam &. Gurroughe war interested alsa in Mayan glypies, These were somertinnes 
writen in poten where “a centrally embedded pengpectival wew scans slimwliamecuelly in 
miele radial dieeetiow “— a type thot, as we chal! see peesetly, be found in Americ 
surgical mamscriat. cwen thowed the Arreon alphober seri ow such does new lena! itself 
fo tus graphic strategy (read QOL: SP" Clase to the end of his life, in 1944, Kanalinnky 
dared o watercolor of large, varionaly ditributed and vaguely Aivroghpitc shapes; in one 
comer isa “tert” fsuccemtve horizontal lacs of lefl-to-rigkt cheracters! of caller, stile 
thapers tapined by Kapur rongerayge script The latter has an ariistc cdvantage ower 
Egyptian formes aie i fo release te reader frou werbal amd phonetic patterns, soe if hes 
oa been deciphered, 

The file oof Fost Aameoky's Zhelecnoberonscpa poem solmise flbak) 
{"Ferrsconoeté poesia, ihe Swi feoedent!"), § 8/7, mbes maliple statervevts: is 
Futriane, with the dwenrial, ark referice eo neinforced concrete; iti a savial mua, 
fice UW overtly related to Ais other ferracancrete pocm, Tiflis: it claim an old Ruciiat 
Jolk pedigree axa lubot-enodeur onl i declares itsel a pore, a verse companion af 
sieniGove feet ond Iie rie of thee. The composition hos a radia swe with an 
ever the center foolfed “the foce of the GENIUS") with a plover, Moon, and star aroun 
it The Ree oe cone" tent eeranders orouna and ofong the fies of fy drowns, Te 
Jw hes four praciaa! mays in cruciinnn shape thet oltide the bentypecture into quadraris; 
and with the monn! tendency to reed Morin fren fet io rit ome state with the lope 
fetter Yu, expecting if to stimd for Yee, “South”, with the 2 3, ana! Woof sapad, sever, mn 
weak to fellow: bat fhe other “cardinal direcions” are marked with vowels, A, OL ara 5, 
forcing the reader to make wocalic conn: bentead of readiag conncial obbrevuntione The 
chief ofect of (ii dieition into joer implied directions, fowether with the circular aspect af 
the cenral figure in fhe perm, of fo force (he reader viewer fa route Wun order fealty ta 
ehyerve (aad read i. That is, fe met peore the object, or move Aileceel, or paybe both, 
Mover (a feces part of te act of reading, 

Two Armenion magical monwecrie tects from Fenice, Wiestroted here, one arranged 
fn fae soe wary at Hamerisiy's Countian, Hreanggty both one nearly at oonnry alder war phe 
fea, Jn both there iia cevifrol circular portion with varios incaminery nena and! propre 
oth surronnading and radianing from it, im the first mannecript,!™ the texte are divided inte 
quodrants, which are subdivided inte tdangles fa order to rend fle tests, cree ata rotate iit 
clogihwiee, whiel ix aio thy direction of the weatiag ince central ciecle, The pemte within 
eno quad, ower, proceed counver-clechwire, So neo appasie rotattans art required, 
fa fowr series — rather fiber the wheels of phe divine throne un the chariot viatan of Ezekiel! 
AQ the feats in thie meswscrip are in sendara Clesncel Armenian, and the while iy 


70h. The ovener waa one Xaspik'an, bly a form of the Arabo Turco 
Penman same Mashly, “Noble lore, which is fiest amesied frees the mid-14" century (see Adafean 1972 
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evidently o aeotwrmal talionan ih, [2 of the Nowek, recited ay ca mrening: prrper for 
Protection of the home; Ch 4] of the Marek; the creda! prayer “! confess in fainh” of 3. 
Nereis Saorbali; a proper of Vowhonnd: Gore) agoie nectumal terrors fie, 
mighteunres: orluneirk" eiferoy): ether preees do oword off demons; a proper oueinet 
headaches; etc." 

Jn the second manuscript, an awed and uncatalogued magica! compere at 3, 
Lazzaro, Feniee, photogranbed by Rachel Geahgariom, the tent: radiate in scpthe-libe 
Pater, reoling the “eteraity” same! emploped in demenian Chettiar ant, This 
momo war mode, aot for purely orthodar prayer, fut for magicy if comisinn wooes 
mpstices, predowmagc sqwares wilh both Arabic members and other symisals, and a variety 
of esofertc signs, Some of the latter ore astrofogiog!, whwle ofhers de not belong fo oy 
iene writing sytem, The comporition thereby in various ways onticipates fhe meltiple 
atrategiens af writing to be employed Ay tre Puturints. And one pecalls here Ciraliefls claim, 
noted above, te have seen fhe fonr-directianal text of the mystica! fmarfurns! 

Aare Dori ied to stad outide the Toh cinema wih Ad peercord! nee I is 
i dO coder Nhe od pecan ia fet Aitedaled bo arove— no he set Depo he 
mails ian one feat, tea, malike a letter io sealed envelope of a hook herween cower, 
dnd inode che bullding. Kore Doral" fellow euizens of Tiflte were hecwmiag, whether they 
were fully wore of itor aot, renders ofa wholly new bind of reat, wor vie ering picmry. I 
is the modern, arbor erences becoming ower of ihe possibilities of new techaologier 
aad dimensions, te human nine and bool leanitag how te beta aincam inte coreciowmers, 
hurw io sty, 


Excursus: A ote on the Beal poets aad the Armealaas 


Jock Kerowge’s sovel Cn ihe Koad oma Willian 3. Awrrowghe" Naked Lunch, 
hagether with Alle Cinsbeng's poem Howe, are the primary clasics of the Bean— the 
sack amd orine cebela af the JN s elce revolwieary imsovations were to lay the 
Joundatian for the Counterculture of the (960%. in Ameriod and maple around the world, 
Ome of ie Aommative ewer of ihe Bear monenen wos tee anurder doo meter af 
He uci of Wier en, Dowd Kamen, by anantber, Lecien Corr, ta Rneerstde Park 
near te Columbia compus in upper Manhattan.’ Carr was a handsome, pale, delicate- 
featured boy of nineteen; Kanunerer, an older goy man and childhood friend of Burroughs 


The Norek ia the nome given by Areenions io the (dotean ofhergee ‘eon (Book off : 
eyele of 94 mystical prayers by St, Grigor harekec’i, 1" censury On Ch 13 gee Fussell (1597) a7} On the 
credo, see Reasell, (2005: | 85-20). 

“This event is the sobject of the magnificent aud intensely moving film “Kull Your Derlmgs” (2003), 
derected by John Krokidas. The fictionalized story in color, woth pend mame from the |}, oe 
contrastively with ipenic still photographi in blade and white of the actual Floats thertephes— Burroughs in 
tench ot and hat, Ginsberg in Varwui— and the poignant puck aeshem “Don't Look Back Into The 
Sun” by Peter Doherty and The Litertimes. The new song in juxiapegiinom to the pectures from an already 
distant pass i an adGirmation that the great chain of rebel artiste andl visionaries lives..on. 
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who fed for sever! years been amcor and dower of rhe youth, Terk Burroughs ar 
Acromac were arnenied as acomaries fo the crme since they had filed to turn te Carr after 
he told them abou! the mrder; iat they were quickly fet off Although Burroughs war gay; 
and Kerowsc, bisexwal— beth theeght oben te tee te seve there friend Carr fron the hor 
seat dy letting the murder be presented a a typical case ofa pourn starch! oan defending 
Arasel apie the advances of a predatany wader Romemcrinal, Tre fey League avurder made 
Acadlives for a wile, and the archetypal homaphobic act piece was feet right for a pelle 
thar dibed fi somuals served wp with oo moralining semen. Ae were fo lie eine fade nll te 
Stomenal! rato” O08) when te poy finally auieetond that freedom te something your hurve 
to fight for and take, ft ip never gives, Hef even revolutionary goys offen ftermalined the 
stereotypes ond prcudices af ar opmeecive ater, So one woadees whether Burroughs" 
assem fo the cover story of finocent yauth wa, older gay pwnrucr was nod fur! o facta but 
aise symptom of self-heired: Gurrongis, foo, hed @ fade for adafescest boys thot fe 
indlged after for most of his life, The writer woe fe diced tbe theme with the some ruthless 
clority ke apolied to fimbies amd addiction: Ais early meee! Cheer, witch Burrooghs 
published only i 986, deals with an older en man— Burrewphr” own personn— 
comme by sel\Glogtiing in i Aumliniag desire for on inoliferen!, pornmer mart. Jr is, in 
art, Wine same panenion plan, with Sunreaghe a Cosimerer, thonen here ia mo murder. 

fa the end, Cor didn deat the np amd! ote! soo bore time, bea be lide’) pet the 
chair either, and went on fog sucessful career ae a (ier aor in Mew Fork, His son 
(Caled Carr ipa well-tnows sone, Lectern aad the other principal Gee characters feed to 
the end of the 20" century or beyond. So even though Kerowac and Berroughs collaborated 
on tes roman & clef about the murder, and the fives ia Greenwich Fillage of the earty Beat 
circle — it iy their very fleet rowel, and the tule comes from ant abeurdsoneuling place in a 
aanaiona! nadia aene— publication ded to wait dil everybody concemed wor dead, The 
back appeared ot 2008 (Kerouac Hurroaghs 2008), one its a god one, werinient in the printy, 
hdirdbinten, block-ond white ane of conventional wartiaie realine, bet with fats af rat 
inte of the Aina taaeamation fo come. An eaten Aitoroa! and neal exsry by 
James Craruerholz, Purrowghe” life parteer ond literary executor, is appended to the volume. 
Jseek here fo Ufowipate oo euol! fur significant defor! Groawerfols foiled fe quincy or 
eqmain in kis iolispeable aferearcd, 

Al dhe characters of the cram, netwrally, are thinly concerted iy fictional mmmes: 
Lecter Carr, the bilfer, called Phillip Tourian and is variously olescribed iy the cunhors as 
a Tenk or ar having Greek relottves, or or hodling fro Jrioabul, The character in the novel 
iy ceventeen (Core was nineteen at the tite of the anrder) ono! do ceearthy and dando 
{Corr war from a well-tedoe diggho family aad wos ‘ond ana! bfee-eyed). For whatever 
reagan, the fictenal character how a very diferent heckorowid and apprarance ig the 
dinonca! Carr, 20 the choice had te be intentional ff iy alse Mbely Une feo opthors beew 
Touried war an Apnea suru: (Turkish ond Geeck sarnanes do not ead in par, 
Haugh Jronian ones cul, Wilt Serovar, de American Anmeian weiter cited elonwhere 
in hi ated, a eeniionel in posi. Miewgh withour neference te hi amoertcy, At tee tee 
Soran wan widely known ayo very foro Aunerioan writer, of course. io loner: i 
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an informal recent poll, nome of my students at Harvard kad ever Acard of ar rege fis book 
Ady Mowe ty due! The name Towrian irom obscure one outside the Americoa-drmerinn 
COMLEUTITY, 

Jt wars, cits mee in the nove! supe, net per an abscire noe to the general 
public inthe (9405, thowgh, Guly a decade earlier, at Sunday, 25" December £933, the 
Primate of he deeeian Cheech of North America, Archivos leon Towran fLowanil 
Ource), a natter of Canstantinenle, wen murdered av he war celebrating the Ovvine Linney 
at the Holy Cross Church of Armenia on West [87* Steet and St, Nicholas Avenwe, jut 
fhree miles north of the Cafumbia compes, Several top officials af the New York broach of 
the Anmeaian Revelwitonary Federation farm, Hoy yelap‘oraten dainake wl twa— Kara 
Dari nvmibes himself among the Dochnaks in ane pore) were coprckended at the aorne 
of the crime, inied, ana! convicted of premeditated murder i the fieo depres, (AM escaped 
fhe death sentence) The crand wat frontpage news for weeks in the citys and the trial wars 
ot of fhe more sensational! courtroom event of tie Jen Creat Depreanion Ne specie 
mordlining war needed fo spice op ihe stern Town wor sichied theoweh fis gilolea! 
venient, Mie aoe oa Ae of God, eit a fog bitches bnife. He wae or toll, impenineg 
man, and his heavy metal croner beetled ws Ae fell poi. There war a siokerming Jory re 
this murder by fellow dena when ie (922 Mieofo Remo! Arandrk 9s aeay dures down 
fhe pan civ af Serre jpeesen-day Jie) aed drove ie Chri maperity papulation dita 
fhe sea, literolfy, Bishop Touran fad been ane of the merrivors picked our of the water, Me 
could scarcely fave come fram a amore inetrions or patriotic family: pant afew years before 
Ai airder diy comtid Feghishe (AE) Towra, ae eminent schelar who fad sereed az the 
chbert of Annan moumetery, and fen heen elected Arienian Porianch of Jeraalem, paseea 
away in the Holy Land, Wher Feeiinhe, bot Aim, war a boy, be witnested the slim, 
Graig deat frost comm ption af iis own aider brother, Pedros (Pevrae), 

Bedrot Tour, whe led at Comtanineple af pecat-ane, early in E872, wax an 
eed, erieenrichen romumatic; with his mall corp of ieiimat frie pean it it flr te 
say Ae created the standard moders fiterary toto of Western Anmerion. And in Als use af 
startling images Ihe “Mack milk” te both paralleled the ingwintic experiments of his 
French contemparary, Arthur Rimbawe, wher J harve cifed av the proyenifor af mando 
peetry and of Patnten: ane! anticipated the 20" -comery Germonlanguage poet Pan! Celan, 
whee rest fora eee, “Cleat gee ater the dage of Wook mil fe rent effecr dn 
eating the on-life of iiprisciment and enteneinetion ini Masi concentration covap, [i ix 
moet walikely the fathers of the Hear moves ever Aeard of Bedros or Yegtinhe, bet it 
wand Faw Aoce ford Ae them mot to danw boar oom Toman, Amd! sane} the only neon 
Jor (he exuployment of Mat abecure mane fate very fle aove! wowll hove been ire recent 
and Roterious murder af the Archbishep in Mew Tork, ff iva reference thet wold fave been 
lnerdietely undrestood by muy Aeicans— ond more New forkers— ta 245, Brat mow 
that nearly a iifetime has pessed, only the eyebrows of Armenian readers will tarvel 
mwards, For thew, tae effects of ine ener enaerc, 

The citcreutancer af Tourion 's areeeination are compler. Jn} 7, fellowing the 
revi Revolution and the collapse of the Teorit nique, Lenin withdrew ite counury from 
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fhe war aad the Russian anay decomped fron rhe Cowcaan fran, Cnowen They del 
beg systematiogly to exterminate its cirilion Armenian population in 19/5, and refugees 
were Meena with the retreating Pusstans fram Fan oid elsewhere fo the cant. The Deimos 
eteblished on independem republic in Transcawcasian Ansenig—ithe port of the comtry 
tht hod hee surce J 825 iader Aen contrel—and fought hook Tarkio ane! Acer 
iirrading armies. Bar fey fost power tothe Conmemaiats in 2200 do coup an were aives 
ito enile ia the Afiadile East and the CLS. The aecred city of Eefvaladrin, seat of the 
Aneenian (Cheech ance the fourth ocafary, wos fo resin in Sewer Aands thereafier, une! 
J207, fa $922, es war aenfioned earlier, Afafdrk's oeny destroyed Sopra on the Aegean 
coe, where Terie hod semeed ay brsiap, 

Arnmvmg of fo new pan in America, Archiishop Tourian, eer ow of personal 
carviction or in an effan fo placate the Auewvors and thereby protect Ais Check from 
reprisal, refused of several! Andtenion American community fuachiows fo allow the Deshler’ 
fricelar flay— the fay of the pre-Sower fond, nei, past-Soviel) mipublio— ta be displayed 
allowing arty tre Stare and Stnjses, The panty‘ members were incescteal hy this coffervve cnn 
branded! hima traitor: and his subsequent wonder split the American Anmenion cumimunity 
down the oiddfe, deny cemoined Joyal fo the Cothelious, or supreme paniarch, ar Sevier 
controlled Eehmisazia; one broke ueoy ond eventually coe fo oxeociane thelr parishes 
wi a opal, Dusinak-dorminaed Cohalicasate cotnhiished of Amvelias sear Hein, 
Leboaos. The Englich-langwage US Dashnak prea tea wre fier decade ofthe 2!" century rar 
a nets af ports of the various Are parises in aeericg: tie article an 
Wonkariva 3 Holy Cross Church farhjilly meniionea every detail of ifs history except the 
only one of any Ainforioal importaice—Tourian 's murder, Though fhe swhyject sill seems to 
delioge for the party io address with candr, Terry Pliliigs” book Afar at the Altar 
provides the o detailed, iat times speculative Atstorioal accent of tie Tourin cee fr date, 
afhen it semi-fictionalized fore. 

The resected prato-fear noel mA our to he arather, aurpriiig. correcnive in 
historical anmena. For the ner nome Touria eralanly simone such wena 
imaginative force Nhat inveding if wa crowed focomrey ihe frapedy and horror of bloodshed 
and fhe derangement of fis afermoth, And that experience of dislocation become itself a 
strong factor propelling bar William 3, Guvrronghs and Jack Kenmare towards there mumtine 
stele, io the writing that fumpstarted the preat Cownterculiure. Tine poet ane! scholar Peter 
Aafakian came to Armenian aoiiviee tn the woke of pouthiful encounters with the Beat pot 
Allen Gimoberg: and in The Burning Tigris he fay argeed that organised support for the 
Anmenians of the time of the Genocide wor the begining of the modem moverest for 
faoman rights. fi thot sere, the fare of the Anmeniony and fhe respon af ponte of 
eaucivne? to it wn port of the palitical patrimciy af ike winker commtercararc. J became 
aware of drmenunt culture aad the Anmenion cared in the contest of a yoriyhd! drealvemint 
wilh Beek cel eights, the Lef, oppeition fe the Fietaam Wor, anal later, gay ieration, i 
wat the Comiterculinre, with it consclonennennaing and i defiviee— liv serine 
demmaging ad Fururteic drugs and sex and rock and nell— thay despite ite shartcanings 
fiberafed afl afte, And in fhe very ites! weitiggs of ite veg fied ating we find an Armenicn 
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nome whose fore echo ane replete with nengedy and horror, bur alse with errativny ae 
fore, 
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